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CIIAr-BOOK tlTERATURK. ' 
It lias been said timt tlie balla<1s of a people pos8c.s.<i a 
ijroater influcjico than tlieir laws. If tliis assertion 
bo strictly correo.t, how much more potenti%Vniu$t bo 
tlie impulse, towards good or evil, derived frdhi their 
books! Many must recollect tho old chap-boolcsf as 
they were technically termed, of their younger days: 
books—if it bo not a misnoyicr to design.ato such 
vile and worthless trash by so wo^hy an appellation— 
that were hawked about the country by chapman or 
pedlcr, and sold in farmhouse anil cottage to a class 
who, at that period, wore unfortunately unable to 
obtain a healthier description of mental sustenance. 
Those books, however, have now almost wholly disap¬ 
peared in this Country, from a cause we shall noUcc 
ere we conclude: but in Fr.mce, the multitude and 
raischi«a^us nature^f such publications were sufficient 
to attract the attenffon of goyernment; and, apivt 
from anj' political considerations, and merely ns a pro¬ 
tection for the minds of tho young and uneducated, 
it was determined to establi.sh a censorship over the 
lilU'rnture du culpurtage —the chap-books of the French. 
In the hitter part of 1852, a number of commissioners, 
men well known for their knowledge of books and 
literature, were appointe,d*by M. Maupas, minister of 
police, to e«aminc and report onfthese pifblications. 
They had full powers to callTB^very work circulated 
by colportage; and in order to insure tho strictest 
censorship, a law was enacted prohibiting colporteurs 
or pedlers from carrying any book not, bearing a 
government stamp, and no book was permittejjf to be 
stam^,unless approved by the coramission'eri^ These 
officii*f8 had no sooner commenced their sittings, 
than they were overwhelmed by a dulufe of no Igss 
than 7500 books fi:om all parts of France. To tjjeis 
astonishment, they found amongst *l:hem books that 
had been continually reprinted, without alteration, 
since the sixteenth century. Books of sorcery, magic, 
charms, invocation of spirits, and other similaH absur¬ 
dities, long supposed to have been out of print,' that 
were treasilred as curiosities in public libraries and in 
the cabinets of book-collectors, were actually disc 4 >f eired 
to be still published iind sold in the remoter districts 
of France, Even Macabre’s Dance of Death, with the 
horribly hideous oM wood-outs, which the collectors of 
rare books were glad to give .jmijds &r, was found to 
be still sold to tho peasants of «»e Lwftdea for a few sous.! 

The publishers, being anxious lhat the alajlaacs 
should be examined iflrst, so that'th^ might be iwady 
for the annual d^iiand, the ^miiistsoners (knh^ae^' 
^heir duties Ibis class bboia, of which 
immense number ate ouau^y circttlated in 
_YOh.'iv.' ..'■ ■/■‘■.■v’':- 


I The m<Jbt popular of all the French almanacs, pro- 
iluced in an ahmjst inisumorable variety of foi4is and 
ind#ijmcns(»quantities, is Ijie Almanach i^geuis. vWliy 
term it the Almanac of Liege V Surely the .i^nmnac of 
Paris would be a better title. Not at all. All these 
almanacs, no matter hovj^H^brent they may be frewn 
each other, are comjo^d—so thrtrHitlo-pages inform 
lA—by Matthieu Laehsbergli, a learned astrologer, and 
can^n of tlm ecclesiastical establishment named St ^ 
JIartholomew, in the ancient city of Liege. Indeed, 
Laepsfcrgli himself can claim a ^"ne^ablc antiquity, 
being tho veritable OliWSiitT df'illmanac-inakers. Hit 
first was published in l83G, some sixty years previous 
to^the apyearaneo of our own less celebrated, but still 
pretty notorious, Franeifc Moore, physician. Anti-' 
qii.-iries, howtvor, altbouj^ they ’arc obliged toAson- 
code a name to this FrancU Moore, arc very doubtful 
whether he ever had a locaFiiabitation, or was merely 
a mystical personage imagined by the worshipful , 
company of stationers; and we are bound in can^ur' 
to confess, that the actual existence in tlie flesh of' 
Matthieu Laensbergh is equally problematical, For 
though there is a romantic story of his niece’s marriage 
to Gerard Dow, the celebrated painter, apparently in 
dcflance, yet really in fulfilment of her destiny, Ae 
predicted by the canonical astrologer—though Dow’s 
famous pictqre^of an astrologer, now in the Louvre, is 
said ^ be^iis veri^lo portrait—though in tlfe families 
of tho Stracls, etfd fflei^ucceseors tfie BoquigtAns, who 
' for nearly two centuries have been typographers at 
’Liege, Uiore are some traditionary stories auent this 
Matthira Baensbergh—still a reference to thelarcidvcs 
of St Bartholomew proves thit there never was a. 
cSion of thatVanie. • 

The AliMvach is a most convenient one 

peracSBs wl^ are^unsjble to'rcad-for, by'OertaiW'jjymfe^f' 
attaclied tro oertaiir/d.ate8, flie most unlettered 
can follow its instruAionsft thus the ruJs; 
tion of a |4>htt annonnem the ;[woper plu^e 
under which a draught of modicino sbOifd'd iia 
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cutting halt—atenoet, for fottli^, Wood. ‘ Thatmtu^ 
Indian of North America 

sows his maiae when the has 

the size of a squ|n^y 
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heriejf, repeatedly cxdpmpd: ‘ Jewish thii villainous 
month df A^> was ovof.’ The^onth passed, bdt 
Louis XV. died i% tfc tnstung toy: the lady's last 
■part was plsj'edl and t^ie credit of totthieu 

. Lutes'^gh was more firmly established than bl^re. v 
! ^^^Mproplietical almilnact,' ij ft but a step to the 
more strictly legitim^tb prophets; iuid the most reihark- 
able of this class, one wliose writings are still read with 
awe and iropdcr; whosb prophecies have been trans¬ 
late^ into every 'European language, and have had 
almost as many commentalprs as the dramas of 
Sbakspeare, wps the famous Michel NostK^dame, better 
known by his Latinised appellation of No^radaraus. 
TJoliko our English prophets Nixon, Mother Shiptonf 
and others—all of a humble rank in life—Noltradamus 
was boln of a good family, and a _i^scendant, by his 
mother’s side’•of a line of celebrated Jewishiphysici^s. 
Selecting^the medical profession, lie soon rose to 
eminence, being, particularly skilful in his treatment 
of the plague, at that pcfic^ the scourge of Europe. 
But, distressed by^tKj loss of fiistwife and child, and 
I persecuted by the envious malice of less successf&l 
; physicians, he retired frotA practfee, and composed 
! seven centuries of pjophocies, which wore first published 
in 1555. He at oncghecame famous. Cathaftne de 
Medicis, naturally su^rstiliitsfs, invitelL the prophet 
to court, where he was rfeccii-^d, and treked with the 
highest honours. He subsequently retired ^to Sal^n, 
published three more centuri/j of prophecies, and after 
bein§ visited by several pfnees and ciAwned heads, 
died in 166fi. His prophedes are written in quatrains, 
of whitoh there are ten c^turies, making in all 4000 
; Hues. Tliey .are an incoherent m.asa of obscure and 
' mystical extravagances, such as miglit have been 
! ■ wriiteu by a well-informed man of disordered intellect. 

' Vet so many and varied are the vicissitudes of men 
and nations, it would be strange if some one or other 
of those 4000 lines did not bear a seeming application 
or attosion to some subsequent event, and thus receive 
thO credit of being a veritable prophecy. Accordingly, 
m followers of Nostradamus aver that he predicted 
of the misfortunes and manner of death of Mary Queen 
df Scots, «.vhom he had seen in her yoiAlifOlisplesdour 
M queen bf {'rancci—tlie massacre Nt BortiioUmew 
--the battle of Lepanto—tl>e <junpowder Plot—and 
; atnany other menlorableupvents. 

I Few prophets gain name and fame in their own time 
eou^try; but Nosteadamus was an eicej^ion to 
; t^^QOral rule. Tlie*unexpected death of Henry II. 

] pf Ifiwiice, Vho was accidentally killed bj a spiintor^lf 
a broken lame entering liia e ye, ^ d penetrating to the 
jvhraiki whw engaged in a tiltffiSktote.h'wIlh Count 
(. MontgdKieiX, spyead fame of ^ propRet ovbr all 
" Jrarope j bis prophecies, uiIhliBhed rotir years 

i Jilei^US to thh owdamjholy dccqr&ce, wgs a quatrain, 
tiiattslate>aa fifitows» 

young lion shall 'overcoric lie old one, 

^he wit his eye.,, 

one death. 


knter into ^borate explanations 

■' farther 

led to' re^ 

“ ■ wo'Mdiflwf. the. 
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us, from whio'ii wo translate it, was most undoubtedly 
(pdbfishcd inyssS ;4(- 

•eiicnt Brussels shall march against Antwerp. 

I'lic senate If London shall put to death their king. 

The salt an* wine siiall not be able to succour him, 

Tb|t they may have the kingdom into ruin. 

Another quatrain is said to predict the great fire of 
L^don in 1CS6:— 

Tlie b]ood|jf the just shall be wanting in London. 

Burued by^re of throe twenty and six. 

The ancient dame shall fiill from her high place. 

Of|ho same sect many sliall be destroyed. 

Tile Bestoration, and the defenceless state of London 
when the Dutcli f/eet was master of the Thames, is 
(.supposed to be thus prediejed in another quatrain:— 

The endeavour of the North shall be great. 

Upon th£ ocean the gate .shall be open. 

The kingdom in tlie island shall lie re-established. 

*Londf;ji sliall quake for fear of sails discovered. 

f 

ijltliough the predictions of Nostradamus purported 
to extend from liis own time to tlie coming of Antichrist, 
tliey were not copious enough for the cupidity of the 
publishers and the guyibility of the people. Accord¬ 
ingly, the posthuniovg prophecies of the deceased soor 
ihiivo also been put* into extensive circulation. But 
how were they obtained*’ Very easily. The tomb of 
Nostradamus was opened, and the venerable prophet 
discovered, seated in a .brazen cliair, and writing with 
an iron pen on tablets of ivory. But two ghastly 
men-at-arms, in complete suits of mail, guarded the 
ptrtals of this mystic vault. No on*o dared to pass 
tlieso terrible figures. At last, two convicts, wlio had 
been cotideinnecl to death, stimulated by tli&.,^nrumise. 
olJ,a free pardon and munificent iCward, consented to 
enter the tomb and seize the tablets. They sucitecded 
in tlie attempt, and tiius the posthumous predictions 
of the’great man can be sold for tho small sum of 
three sous. To tiiis circumstantial detail, tlicrc is 
added a fnll-lengtVi portrait in wood of one of tlic 
men-at-arms ; and we con only say, that if tlie original 
was half as hideous, the convicts must have been brave 
men indeed 1 < . 

Accounts of inde^ ent, miscliicvous, and rqguisli jokes, | 
tricks, and adventure%,ltavo ever been great favourites 
with tiie lower classes, and consequently in good 
demand as cliap-hooks. The first English specimen 
purports to be the adventures of Scogan—no doubt 
the Scogan alluded to by Shakspeare, whose head, as 
JustiAw Slialiow tells us, was broken by Falstaff ‘ at 
the couK-gate, when he was a crack, not thus high.’ 
lie well deserved to have his liead broken many**, time 
ami oft; for^is adventures were low, filthy, practical 
iofes, that now-a-days would be rewaided by a nrmber 
of spells at the (gank, and a few months’ residence in 
a house of correction. Dr Andrew Borde, from whom 
we derive the term Merrjnandrew, published this work 
in the reign of Henry VIII.; but there are great doubts 
whether Scogau ever perp^rated snob tricks. From 
what littft persevering bookworms cafi ferret oat 
respecting him, he appears to have been a gentleman, a 
courtier, and a poet, utterly incapable of such practices. 
In the same manner, a once common Scottrsb chap- 
book, a tissue of simitar indecencies, is asimrted to be 
the adventures of Buchanaih the lllastrloui suholar, 
poels end historian. *Ia idl,probability,"Hte low sharpqrs 
who first Issued sndh bomca aiscrib<^ deeds de¬ 
tailed in them fie mfiii . thereby to inifire; 

poptdarity and sale; tor we find toe v«^ same expe- 
dtet had recourse to te Ftonce; ; t^ere k Of pa 
exactly atmilsr <dkM id efttitled tlto Atiwa&re* o/ ^ 
JDffh de who ilvefi' in toe seventee^; 

oentfiiyy itod dlefilkj^.great abifii^s-b^bAi* 'a.‘ stab^v 

nton ^andi >a adventures vaetotoed ‘!to|, 
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'Roquelaire are fully as disgusting as tiiuse attributed 
to Soogan and Buchanan; but tlfe grdlJcli worlf h 
seasoned with some approaches to wit, iuquality.of 
wliieh botli the English and Suutch wo^ks ^ entirely 
deficient. 

A presentable extract from Roquelaire may amuse. 
It seems that when trayollitig ho used a ver^mean 
equipage, and dressed in a very shabby manner. 
Tassing through Lyon in this guise, lie was observed 
by the bishop of the diocese, who was Itfilicted witli 
an insatiable appetite for news. The biliop, seeing a 
stranger traveller of mean appearance, tnouglit ho had 
only a plebeian to deal with, and wishing to gratify 
his ruling passion, cried out: ‘Hit hit’ Ro^elaire 
immediately' desired his postilion to stop, and the 
curions prelate advancing to the carftage*demanded' 

‘ Where have you come frqpi ? ’ • i 

‘ Paris,’ was the curt reply. 

‘ Wtiat is there fresli m Paris ? ’ • 

‘Green pease.’ 

‘But what were the people saying when jpu e*mo 
away?’ . 

‘ Vespers.’ i 

‘ Goodness, man! who -are you ? Wliat are you 
called?’ 

‘Ignorant and uneducated persons call me Hit hi! 
but gentlemen term me llie Duke de Eoquelaire. 
Drive on, postilion.’ Tlie duke pSssed on,"leaving the 
astounded bishop staring after4l>e carriage. , 

Germany jOr ilollaud—for there have been learned 
controversies on the subject—furnishes a work of a 
similar description, entitled the Adventures of Eule- 
spiei/el, eoiisider|d to have been tlie precursor of tlic 
Babclais school. Tliis work lias been translated into 
most of tlie European languages; but as the point of 
its jokej^s chiefly directed against the licformation 
and the Protestant ^aitli, it never became popular m 
England. In France, howerer, ^t has passed throu^ 
almost innumerable editions, an<l has actually given 
two new words to the language(waftgish), 
and e-jpt^qlirie, being derived literally from Eulespiogel. 

Ilunian nature being nearly the same in all coun- 
tiies, It follows that tliere must bo a similanty in tlieir 
literature. Thus wo find m the French chap-books, 
as in our own, the lives *f pirates and robbers: the 
English Jaejt Slicppard is rivalledgin deeds of crime 
by tlie continental Cartouche. *4gain, as in our chap- 
books, the canny Scot, the blundering Irishman, and 
the simple Cockney were severally held up to ridicule, 
so in France tlie Norman, Ggscoii, and Breton share 
a similar fate. There is one class of works, however, 
very common in Fraiiw, that are utterly «i>iftiown 
in this country: these are stories of the cr>mp and 
barrack-room, written in Iho peculiar military slang of 
the French soldier. Some are recitals qf battles and 
siegesp as supposed to have been related by an *<^ 
soldier; and these are often spoken at fairs and other 
public places by a man dressed in an old uniform. 
We would have given a sample of this curious kind of 
compositioD, but a translation of the best we have ever 
met with has been already pubhshed in Cfltimbers’s 
Edinburgh Journal.* * 

Some few of the French chap-books were found by 
tile commissioners to be of a much superior ctaas to 
those we have alluded to. St Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
Madame Gottin’s E/inaieiA, and the &il Bias of Le 
Sage are aa popular in their native cbUMtry as they 
are here. Of traneiationa fVom Engliah wo&a, Buhin- 
ton Crusoe holds tiie Srat trank in popular fhwur; next 
^ the world-renowned mariner of Tork, ia a travel!^ 
of another desoription-'-no other than our old ftlend 
Lemd GvJUtttrj while Thaddms of B'nrsow the 
third place. Amon^ the lela popular trMielaUoiK, we 
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find the Irish Btories of BanSnntliat refbr to jwtitical 
►events j another IrUn political novel, o'! A« jBeasis of 
Steel{ one or two ^Galfa wfrkf; and some of Mrs 
Opio’s tales. There are a few,ot]^rVork8,.tcaid to he 
transioUid fVom the Eil^llsh; hut as we never heard of 
tl">ir tifks, or even ^leir authors’ names, we foroearittt 
mention them. But llieVfcor of Wahfeld^iAdrilie 
Old English Hat on, are unfortunately unknown in the 
literature of colportage. 

Wo have said that as many a» 7500 Vorks yere sent 
in to the commibsioners. The rcKfil-priSe of those 
books varied from one nou to a franc, and tlieir anfluat 
sale amounted m 9,00(1,000 francs. Yet such was their 
quality, that more than three-fourths ef this larM 
number nere condomneil, being considered utterly 
ifnflt for circulation. The publishers* then sent in 
(nearly a sufllcicnt quoiiiity to replace the rejected 
works, but the grcaterspnrt of these were also c<H»- 
dei||iied. At first, tlie authoniiosirustedttfthe demand 
for eftating a supply fit for*tiicuU(ion, but this did not 
Uke place. The people were very properly dt^rivod of 
impure and worthless publicatioiiB, but there was not 
sufficient liealthy readiijy^ovndministcr m their place. 
T^e question then artge, whether ftudpovcrnment itself 
should supply the vacuum thus created by the oensor- 
shifl or, bj means of revfards and prizes, stimulate 
persons of talent and learning to prepare amusing and 
•inslruiWive books for tlie people. BBt it was considered 
dangerous an(Limpropc^,tor tile‘government to enter 
into direct e^'npctition viii the publishers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, wo liavo no moans od knowing whethof or how the 
qu^sbion lais been settled All wo liavo been able to 
learn is, that M. BiUaulkfhe mipister of the interior, 
acceded to tlie general suggestion^ conveyed in*the 
report of the commissioner—namely, that the best 
means of supplying tlio pipple with a sound auxl 
sufiieieut literature, is to create it with the expreas 
sanction and assistance of the government. 

Last year, a series of lectures were delivered at Iho 
Educational Exhibition, got up by the Society of Arts, 
and held m St Marlin’s Ilall. Cardinal Wiseman was 
one of the lecturers, and delivered on eloquent and 
interesting address on the Home Education of the 9oor. 
In his lecture, he alluded to the censorship imposed ott 
; the French chap-books, and some of the newspapera 
inferred that he advocated the adoption of a similac 
sy steal in Wins ftiuntry. Now, without entering into the 
question whethci;, ti^ cardinal advocated stj^eh i^soheme 
or nut, we say tilRt, happily, it is not required 
jhcrc. Tlic race of chap-books ligg becdbie extinct; and 
even in Mieir palmiest days, th^g were none resembling 
those worehd of lu the report ot the French Commis¬ 
sioners—(iworks BO disgustingly* vile, that we cannot 
fiftther ailadcOto them, but yet openly published in large 
quautitics by wealthy pubhshers, imen of reputation 
and standing in *A)*iei.y, and publicly hawked &0)a. 
housP to ^ouse» d’he Newgia^Calendar scJlQtd vt 
periodicals, which the carding to Btron||jy declaitoeu 
against, are tjic great auAeries ffom whence readeire 
are drafted to the higher class of publicatioii#;* lioc 
do we state this undoubted fact theoretigally, but fitoilt 
personal observatiofi during the laat ten year*. 'Waj,' 
bate all enjoyed a similar sort of rubldih ia the 
pliase of otfK reqjling-life, just ns we have atutked luun}i< 
bake, and luxuriously feasted on unripe gwmMriiilk ' 
Besides, tiie worst of the present periodlmda H 
superior to the best <rf the old chit^bodka- A' i 

The extinction of the old chap-bocdni Val 11 
aa their reign had be«n loa^ Juib^ pTOqtortnuk jpmf 
tisre in faU oitottlation k*th^eet of toitwwiiU 
three-and-twenty yews afo, <iee sailed I 

on our^retum^ tdiee « yeam’ abseqAii Imsw ihl4 i' 
totally disippesriid* An i loniidb'ittor to « 

it is act our pirt to im what destf^ed t) 
eflhctoaily and sc'i^ddci^j^we lit toil 
told by (ftoto wiMsipfe wbm indttiilit ighiA «a 
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Mendi llTtae in a tet^Xo part nf tho wjuntry, wrote 
“ ’ ' ■ inSfln ’ ■ 


lo i^guwt us t* try ang find for blip a ucrtain quotation 
from a travesty on tijp Hfipe&h of Ajax to the Grecian 

viiuitfton m niyritHfln slinlftf^t. Ouf Rf^n.rf>h 


Chi^’ m ifhe,Buchan diaicct. Our search 

wHS x«in; till dt last, thinking it'iniglit be in a clTlectipn 
(ASewish chap-books, prcrervqrl as curiosities in 
thioMttldi Mnseum, we refSrrori to it, and found,tlie 
requited quotation. ‘We also found, written on tlie 
inside-cover of the volume, tlic following words:— 
‘This Ooljeotion *vrs naido by tne, James Miteholl, at 
Ab^een, fn 1828.’ It may be considered as the 
lifanry of the Scottisli ptasantry, the works being sold 
by Itinerant chapmen about the countt^, espcaually at 
Mrs. No sKch collection could now ix) made; and 
CitMbers’s Edinbwqh JoariKil, and similar pefclic ations, 
have Bupersedwl the writings of our forefathers. 


Here, then, is a solution to the difficult problem that tat liberty, «nd waited hep pleasure. Kate Ashcombe 


has caused no little anxiety tontho statesmen and plii- 
lanthropists'en tho other si^cof the Cliantial. As g^d 
and choim periodicals have, in the very n.ature of tflings, 
extermiriated tho worthless and mischievous chap-books 
of tiiis country, what is to prevent similar publications 
from filling the pkee of tkoi qfitiidrawn from circula¬ 
tion in France ? Tn*gratitudo tpfM. Nisard, sccrctarv 
to the commissioners, for his amusing account’' of the 
literature of colportage, we’humbly bt'g Icaic to ^■aw 
liit attention to tliis mode of remedjing a great evil. , 
[We beg to inform our contributor, tliat *»e\cr.il4 
respectable poriodicfflt oipjiio planet (7iim/ifii,'s 
JounuJi have ut late years eliad a v uh^. circulation 
in France.* It may lie that the gap caused by the 
centorship is already filled u^.—Ki>.J « « 

K A T ic ’ S n O 1 (’ L. 

IS TWO ciiArrmia.— ciiac. i. 


Os a fine sharp morning in Keptemix'r, a young girl, 
lirho had been walking briskly down O.vford btroet, 
turned into one of the quieter thoroughfares branching 
from it, and suddenly stopped befoie n large bookseller’s 
Bhoi)| Hp to this moment, her pace liad been quick 
and unbroken, .and lier step decisive enough to raise a 
half-sneering smile on the lip of more than one young- 
lady lounger; but now something like hesitation crossed 
her face, ms she glanced tiirough the clRsed flass^doors 


into thft-shop. It lud more of tho W«g, 5 e air of a^solcvt 
library than of a place of busiifess—it iniglit be impcr- 


his progress. In a minute or two, he returned with a 
gl-ebt additiSh ot ft*spect in his manner. ‘ Mr Dalton 
reqipisted ^at Miss Ashcomlie would amuse herself 
for ten iiMut|s with any of the books.’ And he 
ushered her forward into an inner room—a sort of 
small library—opening into another, and yet another 
similal^ but larger one, beyonj. 

At any time but this, Kate Ashcombe would have 
cqjoyed tlie permission; but now she looked impatiently 
at her watchl 'Fun minutes! Before then, I shall 
bo a very Aews in cowardice! There was no remedy, 
however; so me tried to keep up lier courage, and her 
InipatiMieo down, during tlic trial of delay. Full of her 
one idea, she was vainly trying to coneentrate her atten¬ 
tion upon Amy J/airmgtuii, when the now obsequious 
official rcappqaredj' to inform her that Mr Dalton was 


tiuent to intruio her«,Uttle affairs upon its dignified^ •mfies. Now, what 


dropped her book somewhat disrespectfully, and 
followed heq conductor up a short flight of stairs into 
a little counting-house, where, from above a high desk 
wliiith concealed the rest of his person, the bald liead 
of Mr JUnton piesentcd its shining expanse to her 
vuyv. It was bent down over the paper on whidi he 
w .IS intent, and continued so for some seconds, despite 
the announcement of ‘ Mi'.s Ashcombe, sir I ’ to tho 
great relief of Kate’s ^throbbing pulses. A small hut 
bright fire directly before licr, gave her a social, 
inviting look, and s'lle drew iie.ir it witli a side-glance 
at so miicli of tlie iiro{‘'Baid forehead as was visible. 
‘Large development of Benevolence,’mentullj observed 
Kate, who had been dipping mto phienoftgj'; ‘but I 
always know tliat, or I sliould not have come.’ Kate, 
now somewhat reassured, began to wonder whether 
ligi was aware of iier presence, and at longlli gave a 
little indicatory cough, mionwliich a deep voice issuing 
from under tlie forctieail said. ‘ I know Mias i^sheombu 
is waiting, but it will do her iioJiifrin.’ 

‘Not at all,’ replied Kate’s now clear and pleasant 
voice. ‘ Sht> is feeling a little more comfortable and 
courageous.’ 

A pair of blue eyes, in which sense and liumour 
dwelt togetlicr, aow raised tliemstlves, and turned a 
full penetrating look upon lier, while slowly wheeling 
round upon his stool from under the recesses of the 
desk, Mr Dalton leaned ime arm thereupon, and 
confronted his visifsir. „ 

‘ Sit still, Miss Ashftftpahe,’ glancing at his old leather 
arm-eliair, of whicli Kate had half-uncousciously f.iken 
po‘'session. ‘We will waive all unnecessary prchiiu- 


repoSQ. She tapped h^r foot on tho pavem(iit irre- 
smUtelyt'while the fln^ colour brought to hlir clieek by 
Cxeroilie deepened to a glow, • 

‘An^ 1 BO weak as to shrink on thi tlire&liold *of 
my ^teitfribo ? ’ site asked hi'rselfj and Ihen quickly 
answered her own questiou'ljy A TOtermmed turn of 
4he doftr-handllc* and iv^rm step iig to*the punter. 


Mr’UfltOtt vHthin, and dptenftaged?’ she asked 
qiP a) pale young'nifur in attendqrice. 

1 ) m will see, miie,' replied the functionary, slowly 


qrtNw np a parcel of txmks. _ ‘ Ib„ it essentUl to see 

'SUr.fcfli ' 


iltonf’ he asked wi^ofit mVing, and glandng 
Isitlgtlijlmy at the dark Teheed shawl and straw-bonnet 

' ‘Oeru&^i otbqrwiso I AhOttld not have asked to 


wsa wply. Upon whkdi the pale young man 
opened a» knd slowly out t)»« ttslp# of hi* parcel. 


‘1 . 

,,, d4«*mi» ii« 

wW to 



you to Mcsrtain *» OOOe whether 
(fwod or not. my MSm AlhocMibo 
1 Still wait hi* Mimiu.’ 

4 wfthbh ^uiet dedsioa thht efihoted 
■ i, Wi4(W>^' youth quickly removing 
iq hrfiAt eyes whidh watf^oa 
.. .. 


is }he business on hand'i' Have 
unie new noiel?*—with a slight 


wh been wilting some 
sneertk <, 

‘ if I .had committed such .an indi.scretion, I don’t 
tiiink 1 should venture to speak of it to Mr 'Dalton,’ 
said Kate. , 

*• Humph ! ^ Was the reply. ‘ Weil ? ’ « 

^ tMr Dalton ia^a thorouglily practical man, a man 
of business,’ resumed Kate; ‘ and he has very little 
sympathy with girlish cro*chots, 1 know, and yet I have 
come to ask his aid in a plan vvliiuh, at the first glance, 
will apwenr to him perhaps very girlish and not a little 
crotchet)^ 

‘ Come to the point, madam : I never read prefaces.’ 

‘ Mr Dalton, I wish to be a governess I I wish to 
go to Germany.’- Mr Dalton descended from hi* stool, 
and stepped in firont of the fire, tall, strong, and irate. 

‘Kate Ashcombe! I thought you were a girl of 
sense. Go hornet’ Rut Kate sat still, though with 
a deprecatory look; wliils Mr Dalton put hi* hand* 
under his coat-tails, and looked contemptuously at 
the dow) personifying it a* the offender. 

‘Stuff! nonsense!' siifid he to the door—‘empty 
briuns Weed nsajurofeAt* o 

‘Do yon desidse the oAce of « governess?* 
rupted Ka^, a Utde indignant. ‘Is it not a 


us^ one?’ 
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‘ The field is overcrowded: no roorj f<Mj tliose wiip 
have BO business there.’ * • \ * 

{But If I have business there? if I oanArove id,to 
be my vocation?’ f 

‘Vocation! fiddlestick!’ Kate fflancedup at him 
—he was lookinj? vongefully at the door; she jvalked 
up to it, and placed her back against it. 

‘/ am the offender, Mr Dalton,’ said she. ‘You 
may as well annihilate me vith your looks as your 
words.’ I 

Mr Dalton vras surprised into sileney Kate gave 
anotlicr glance. 

‘ Oh, I do not tliink T can go on,’ slie said halSaloud. 

‘ lie looks so very unproniisnig. How unsymputhctic 
men arc! how cruelly niatter-of-f.ict! ’ 

‘ They'd need to be so, or you ^omen would turn 
them cra«y,’ muttered Mr Dalton, but still there was a < 
sly gleam of humour in the corner of his eye. ‘ Come,’ 
continued he, ‘ lot me know what has put»this strange 
fancy into your Iiead.’ 

‘ Ah I that is right,’ said Kate. ‘ You will hear reaton, 
and allow me to prove myself reasonable.’ •Tl^t heie 
she came to a dead stop. She had a great deal to s#iy. 
and the question was where to begin. Not by an 
appeal to his sympathies, she thought, noting the 
half-defiant air with which he, seemed to await her 
attack upon them. A shrewd thongtit suggested: 
‘Possess him of the f.iets of the*ense; his suspieioii 
will then iie no longer on the aiert to detect something 
in the biekground ’ 

‘Mr Dalton, Kllen is poing to marry Alfred f’raw- 
ford,’ said Kate, taking her first decided plinigi- into 
the subject. _ 

‘Ilcy? what?’ askel Mr Dalton, dropping the pan 
he had just placed between his bps 

‘ Mr ^ifcwford, you are aware, has been visiting our 
house more and nftir* freipiently since niy fatlier^ 
daatli: lie has evidently admired Kllen tor some tini<‘, 
and—1 liehevo the atlaehinent is mutual, jifamma, 
too, alwa>s liked Mr C’r.iwford very inudi.’ • 

‘ I uiiderstantl. Elli ii and iiianima admire Crawford 
Tlouso very muoli: but the former part of the state¬ 
ment pn//lt‘S me rather. Alfred Crawford going to 
marry Ullen! Are yon quite sure tliere is not some 
mistake, Kate? Women tfteii jump to conclusions in 
these mattci^.’ K.ite smiled. § 

‘ Go home with mo to-nigli%«Mr D.iltoii, and you 
will find a happy trio sitting over the fire, fixing 
the day, discussing the trousseau, arranging the 
wedding-trip, and so on ’ , 

‘ Blowing bubbles! a lit p.iatiine for fools I ’ exclaimed 
Mr Dalton wrathfullv. ‘ 1 always IhougliW hffn an, 
empty-headed fop.’ 

‘You are very unjust, sir,’ said Kate indignantly. 

‘ Ellen is fair enough to make such a cluyec, the ni^t j 
naturttl thing in the world; and Mr Crawford l*a 
sterling qualities, which I have a rij^it to appreoiiste,* 
who know how ho devoted lus evenings last winter to ' 
the amusement of my dear ftithiT, reading to him by 
the hour together.’ 

‘ You were a listener, were you'not?’ • 

‘Yes,’|aid Kato. • 

‘ And mamma, and mamma’s Bllon, were in 
Hampshire?’ • 

‘Yes,’ said Kate, stooping to pick up lior shawl, 
whiolt had Wien from the chair. 

* Humph 1 ’ said Mr Dalton, taking up Ms pen and 
eruBohing U vigorously between his teeth. 

‘TItetefure,’ resumed Kate with a (dear sti^y voice, 

‘ I have a fitiendship of gratitude for Mr Crawford, Mtd 
1 hope—indeed, why idionld not Ellen tnake a "Rood 
wife? Martial wm sober Im, and discover to her 
her deeper nature.’ • , 

"Indoedl Wwt do you know?’ asked her querist, 
fMsrdink with very scrutinising eyes. 

‘EfVm Obsqrvation^ondikinisfination, perhaps.’ 


‘ Ah!’ said Mr Dal^n, jorkiul; his pen into the fire, 
Mnd folding his arms, ‘Well, Kate?’ • * 

‘ Mamrpa cannot bOar to bopwfte^ from KUen; and 
Ellen and Mr Crawford both •wash that she should 
t^e uplher homo with* 1110115 . But there is a di^ojiKy, 
you seof • • • J 4 

‘ fa not Cr.iwford IIsus^ large enough to hold Kate 
too?’ 

‘Yes, if she could submit to live there,’ said Kate 
with a momentarily flashing 0 j»# ‘ ISit thak she wiH 
not do. Neither will she, for her Sake Wno, esilo 
Ellon’s mother froni Ellon’s home. Msten to m(!,*Mr 
Dalton. Don’^hink so meanly of mo as to imagine 1 
am moved by a mere impulse of pride. Jl have deeper 
and hettcr«-e,XBons. It it had not been for my fitthef, 
f should liavo left home long before n»w: not that I 
ihavo anytniiig unkind to sn-of it, but because it did 
not suit me, nor ^ it. Sl'his happens sometimes in the 
wag|d. People flnti lhcri^eh,i in a spBeiu out of 
harniSny with their iiatuie* Don't curl your Up, sir; 
r am speaking fact, not sentiment. Wliat ♦as I, as 
a cliild, where Beauty w as the idol of the nursery ? 
What but a sh idow m httle u orld of triumph. 

()J,i! Mr Dalton, yoiJ jenow that flit^poor little piain 
sister carried about a heavy lieirt. It was not 
.admiration I wanted’—heil' Kate spoke impetuously 
-r-‘ but hue. Mamina was always absorbed in Ellen, 
•i was SKilhing to her, but a sigh atfer a smde. jPapa 
hail not learn^ to know jye tNSii’. >oa were the first 
who spoke lovingly to »ic: at first, out of pity, hut 
afterwards vou got to like me. I know jou did, and 
ilsidid me snore good thau anything. You tauglit me 
the best lesson of my lit%-to lojie, latliei than foi/n iu 
he hi til. Mr DaHon, I kiOiw what. I owo you.’ Biie 
rose up and took his haiik and pressed it witli no 
sylph-like force. 

‘ I’lie girl actually Imrts one 1 her grasp is like a 
vice 1 ’ 8,ml Mr Dalton, turning round to lus desk. 

‘it v.is better after 1 grew older, and found courSgr 
to separate my life from Ellen’s,’ went on Kate. ‘To 
stayathonio fioiii balls, and study or read to papa, was 
f.ir pleasanter. JJut he took up so little of my time J 
and after 1 left seliool, 1 painfully felt the want of some 
useful object in life. I w.is doing nothing. Mamma 
and KUen did not need me; papa for a long time 
scorned a girl’s society. I could not iritter away my 
time Sn joiin^^^ady trifles: I have not muati of the 
yonuylady about nv, you know. X begaq to,iprcpare 
^myself for my Probable<uturc. 

, ‘Now we are getting into .Don tjuixoto again,’ 
soliloquyed Mr Dalton, uponingjiis ledger. 

‘ Nut at fill,’ said Kate. ‘ I merely mean tilhl 1 did 
not think it probable I sUould m^rry.’ 

*And why hot, pray? Do you think eve^/nan i» 
an Alfred Crawford, to be won by the mero tinsel of a < 
pretty face?^ •* * 

‘N5,’ siyfl Kiste oeddeningj *«but I am not^er^Jk 
plain, but unattraotlYe, or at least not^ttpeTHclitily 
attractive, ll, takes*i^mS little *tini 0 , and |Hknn^ 
some littlestruublc, for people to know moi. And yab I 
hav<» the presumption to bt- as difficult to hh plofunWl 
as I am to pieaseT 'fliere aro few with whom ^ * 
eoKld consent to associate lor life j So, yott 16% 
chances ar» small in a matrimonial vieW, tpho. 
will come—it has come sooner tiwm I thoughtiHWiijBffl 
shall be alone. Z would nok if X eonjid, Uy« % 
indolent, self-indulgent }ifi>: | wU( go ittiiO ^6 
and uso the famuties given to R)6{i £ liljttl.iliH' 
nfeparing myself by study fbt teo ^tae,' , ' 

|‘ How long do pete tuttpimm date ? Zpitf||i|] 
winter or tiw BpiSng, hey ?* * • ».1 S' ' 

.Kate’s eheak Snihed*^$he Mbkod np 
Pose inquisitiVa j y.il'l'' p 

‘Long beiMt’ aha u^but as pon'iil wit ' 

ill, dw/lay «* , 

‘ And yo^id it,’ said Mr DMtw ^ 
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'"’kfitfUr ijill about you, K^»A»hco!{ibe; I have not been 
blind ; ihave •ratebea your quiet path of home-duty, 

‘ deliberately takey, ,i»ell luitaincd, and with no 
aaanmption of »upet'«ity over your butterfly sister. 
You ybpve had your reward: ybur father, in Ilf’s latest 
laments, commended you to mp as “ the bftst and 
dearest of daughters.’” * o t 

‘ Did he say these Vords ? He never said as much 
to me.’ Kate’s eyes filled with glad tears. 

‘ If any other.' girl made such a proposal to me, I 
should ten \o onfe say: “ Go home, and find out your 
dutf there.” But the case is different, and the girl 
is different—strong-jninded, energetic,tjiigh-principled 
She may go; «hc will make her way, a useful and happy 
way. But why to Germany, madam ? ’ « 

‘Because the Gorman language is in much repufie 
now-a-days; I know something of it, and Ibould likes 
to know more. To tell the t»uth, | am heartily fond | 
of it* and 'iliy fancy here, I think, may be iauuceBS.ly 
indulged.’ * * 

‘ Thei€'s the fox slipped out of his hole at last 1 ’ 
said Mr Dalton gruffly. ‘I knew fancy was at the 
bottom of it. What do ymP-cpme to me for ? T’m an 
Englishman; wlffit lave 1 to do.With Germany ?’ ^ 

‘You have sp many foreign correspondents ; you 
take an interest in governcSses; you know best hJw to 
direct roe; you are my friend of long-standing.’ 

‘ Pooh !' But rfkte’s powers of persuasion nm/r came* 
in, and perhaps those t'ark iqtelligent jjyes, with their 
clear single-hearted glance, *were notNp devoid of 
power as she fancied. Certain it is that Kate gathen'd 
her Tweed shawl around her with an air af triun^h, 
ancLthat Mr Dalton, muttered to his books with a 
vanquished look: ' I liat^ romance; why wouldn’t 
England have done as well?’ 

Kate now hurried into ^Oxford Street, and got into 
an omnibus, for she was not one of those young ladies 
who deem such a conveyance beneath tlieir dignitj'. 
ShS understooil her limited means, and it never came 
into her head to be ashamed of regulating lier conduct 
by them. She sat in its further corner, with a glow of 
satisfaction on her cheek; her secretly cherished plan 
lookld so much more tangible and practical, now slie 
had induced Mr Dalton to foster it: a mere idea, so 
long as it lay silent and struggling within herself, Iiad 
become a reality in Mr Dalton’s common-sense grasp. 
'Her position was fixed ; her object? in life dlearly 
'deflnc^befpre hen; she felt all ;the.quiet energy of 
independence. She, too* was tdiout to step upon a new 
' tiath; and if th^t step must be taken boldly and singly,^ 
It rather suited her character, than to follow, l^e Ellen, 
in the footsteps of another. At least so*she said to 
hewelf; and if, low clown in her heart, there was a 
womauly whisper against this assertion,* she smile:# it 
away with a refusal to listen. Upon ^aching that 
labyrinth of villas, St John’s WbJiJ, she'turned from 
^iie offHie foajn roads into a sort of side-greye. It was 
a trim retiiyd spob too genteel and townish to suit 
,,Rate’s ta.ste; yet there had'be^n’plessant hours in that 
. amtdl, carefully tended garden, the gate oS which she 
; she knew every flower, and cared for 
‘ etch .as we do for the pets of ^wn fostering. That 
baokritariour window, too, of a pleasant slut; 

iadae^ she remembered that, last wiqter, H had often 
held ; two her work-table was there, and of course 
Alfireid'C^Wford was glad to corneas near to the light 
with Itb ;book' at p<»sibte. Kate, stood still for a 


tftatmst upon «»at'wHMlow. 

face bent arena 
playing on Oheslaat 
round her .bad 'in .»‘ihe 
'gay;' plelsM. ifolce reading 'iter'' fovtmrito 
'' assOdiatoi not '.lot iji^l'idanoe, that 


every now and then sought hers, escape her memory. 
As’these ti^an! thoughts came, a shadow passed over 
tliegnima^ face, the erect and ejiergetic form drooped 
a little. Tne wund of Ellen’s laugh within soon broke 
the spell, and^Kate started, entered the house, and 
went upstairs. 

‘ I thought I was a strong-minded woman,* she ex¬ 
claimed with a smile of self-mockery, ‘but I am weak. 
“Strong-minded, energetic”—ah, Mr Dalton!’ Take 
courage, Katl; it is only the strong who so feel their 
weakness, ft was not the first struggle that had 
occurred in tlrat chamber, nor was it the first 6f many 
victories. Kate entered the parlour quiet, subdued, 
but steady: the momentary weakness was over. The 
Alfred Crawford sitting somewhat listlessly by the fire 
was not the too ftleasant companion of her memory, 
but the betrothed of her^ister Ellon; the voice’might 
have the same tone, the bright hair might catch the 
same sunsi^. gleam, but Kate was strong now. He 
sprang np to receive licr with a warm greeting, placed 
a tAair by the fire—‘ was sure she must be cold, sitting 
so Iona i^stairs.’ Kate cheerfully answered. Perhaps 
shf .thought as warm a welcome might have been given 
by her mother and Ellen; but she was accustomed to 
the careless glance of the one, and the half-fretful 
questioning of the othp. 

‘Where have you been .all day, Kate? You are 
always out of the'w'ay. You might have finished 
that volume for us wliqn Mr Crawford could read no 
longer. 

‘It would scarcely have suited Miss Aaheombe’s 
ta.ste, I think.’ said Crawford. 

Kate glanced at it—it was one of the thousand 
iwvcls of the day. She smiled, whilie a sort of pity 
stole into her glance, that a man like Crawford, active 
and intelligent, should be compelled to w.:^to that 
Mgbt day in such occupation*! Silllen was sitting on 
uie sofa, listlessly working at an elaborate pieco»of 
embroidery; she looked as if the morning had pressed 
a healy weiglit of hours upon her. Crawford, perhaps, 
had some perception of Kate's thought. 

‘ Take a run in the garden before dinner, my dear 
Ellen,’ said be—‘ it will refresh you. You look quite 
pale beside your sister.’ Ellen ghmeed up scornfully. 

‘I hate a blowsy colounf she said; ‘and I am not 
a pedestrian like K-tfo-’ , * 

Crawford walked jt^tho window, and stood there, 
apparently engrossed by Kate’s fuchsias, but really 
glancing from one sister to the other. Could Kate, in 
her dark Cashmere, be^ir comparison with the fair 
and gaily-robed Ellen ? Could spirit and intelligence 
,bear\hetpalm from mere beauty ? Nay, it is possible, 
despite man’s weakness; hut often, unfortunately, the 
preference does not last long enough, or comes too 
late. , 

'Gathered round the evening Are, Kate bracai her- 
*8eif to open lieriplans to the small circle. She would 
rather meet the united brunt of opposition, if suuh 
there was to be, than mn the gauntlet. And oppo¬ 
sition there was, in the form of surprise, disapproval, 
and remonstrance. 

‘ Absuld and romantic I* pronounced Mrs Ashcombe; 

‘ indeetl, I consider the idea quite a disgrace !b us all.’ 

‘ Vulgar and degrading, mamma,’ said Ellen. ‘ 1 can’t 
think how Kate can take such low views of things. 
What do you say, Alfred?' And Crawford, who had 
sat silent and astonished until then^ said Yitb decision: 

‘I agree with you; certainly. A d^adatioal .1 
should think so 1 Kate Ashcombe a governess'! * 
Kate looked at him. ‘Is tifls hii vlmg?’ the said ^ 
Imrself. ‘Mr Daltcm aUw m degradation in ifc’ "Hlhett 
bSreaking out adltrie Indignantly: , , ‘ 

* Where/ srid shb, * id the disgrace (tflWag acqcBfliiiig 
toiUy circnmatanceS'?’- ; 

* You have so disagree^le ' 

Bifid Mrs Ashcombe. ' • s’’ ■’’KS; 
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‘It is unkind and nnsisterly,’ said Clawford in a 
vexed tone, ‘when your brother#wdjil(i»feel himsil^ 
honoured by your society.’ Something ^red Jipon 
Kate’s heart in this speech, and she answlred alittlo 
curtly: 

‘ Whether is it more honourable to support yourself, 
or to be supported by others?—" Vulgar! degAding!” 
What, then, is right or respectable ?’ 

‘ You are angry, Kate.’ 

‘ Quite in a passion,’ said Ellen, with# sneer at the 
heightening colour and flashing eyes. Cjawford looked 
at Kate too, and then threw tlie force oPhis arguments 
and remonstrances into the scale, while Ellen curled 
iier lip, that he should seem so anxious about*it. As 
he grew warmer, she and her mother cooled, until, on 
Kale’s steady persistence in her purfosc, Mrs Ashcombe 
broke in: # 

“’rhcrc’s no arguing wifli Kate,’ said she, ‘when 
she’s bent upon anything. Let her gp. She can 
please herself.' 

‘ I shall not hinder her,’ said Ellen carelessly. • 

‘ She has few to please beside,’ said Ka»(^ with a 
touch of tartness as she rose up. ‘ 1 thank you yoth 
for the permission, but it might have been given 
more kindly.’ There was a touch on her arm in the 
hall. She turned round; Alfred Crawford looked 
earnestly in her face. 

‘Then you won’t go with us*Kate? Dear Kate,, 
think again.’ • 

‘ I thank j ou—I cannot.’ Kate resisted the pleading 
glance, and loosened her hand from his. She drew 
her breath quickly as she ran into her own room. 

‘ What does he mean ? What docs he think a woman’s 
heart is made^fl'?’ Tears came; and the heart liiat 
had borne so bravely, yielded for a while. 

But Jjiate was not conquered; it W'as perhaps her 
last hour of weakrfts* Tlio next evening, Mr Dalton 
called, and discussed the afliiir in a tone that greatly 
altered Mrs Ashcombe’s and Ellen’s. 'I’he dead hus¬ 
band’s friend and counsellor, the plain practuml man 
of business, approved and supported Kate—that made 
all the diflerence. Henceforth no more opposition. 
Crawford no longer ventured a word, though he glanced 
at Mr Dalton with a dissatisfied air, that questioned Itis 
business with the affair at all. If tliat was a time of 
probation fqr Kate, it soon came to^n end. Mr Dalton 
had heard of an excellent scho^n Frankfort, and there 
he advised Kate to study for at least three months; in 
that time, she would familiarise herself with the people 
and maimers of a strange l^ind, and be on the spot^ 
to select her position. Kate admired the clear-sighted¬ 
ness of this arrangement, and embraced lit a# onec, 
although the offer of protection in her journey, by an old 
friend of Mr Dalton, obliged her to take her departure 
much sooner than she had intended ; but !^lien dispensed 
withAer assistance in her bridal preparations, and j^ve 
iier free leave to waive that consideration. So Kafe 
quitted her home one drear morning in October, with 
no very heart-breaking farevells, under the kind escort 
of her father’s friend. lie even accompanied her to 
Dover, and saw her fairly on board the Ostend packet, 
and in Charge of his old friend Mr Liston-^a kindness 
which almost overwhelmed Kate, for she knew how much 
against his habits was such a proceeding. She craped 
his hand tvith a very lingering pressure j she felt as if 
she should yield after all, if he did but say ‘ Stay 1 ’ 
But he only said ‘ Good-by, my,girl,’ in an apparently 
careless way, and hurried over tlie gangway long before 
ihe bell began to ring. ‘He might'have pven me a 
(fatherly kiss,’ thought Katej and she oai: down and 
cried quietly, with her head turned Mida, ajai her 
j^eare dropping into the water. , * ,, ,, ,i 

V ,lte this brief sketch; oCiEate’e hisWfy, . }* d(w* not 
doide withfa Otw purpose to fellow her acrowt the 
step'.‘With her';, Into ‘'Eatheprland.'. TtVii 
thn energy erhkdt formed the Kesolnhion 


did not fail when put to the ftsfc She made the very 
best use of her oppdirtunities in the hiraiikfost school, 
and actually enjoyed h* position there among the 
frank-hearted German girls. _ .B^-fdlo the end of the 
imart^ she departeih with one of these to h^ home 
irear Cologne, to |ake,up her abode with Mhdietie, 
Tbpfer as private go-^pnfcss to her niece. To dwell in 
a somewhat isolated German cJmntry-house with an 
elderly lady and one young girl, might not seem a very 
inviting position; and we do not speak of difficulties . 
and unpleasRutnesses—of struggles 'with filnglish pre¬ 
possessions, if not prejudices—and, still more, iX the 
liome-yearniDM of an English heart—because it is 
enough that ISite overcame tliese, and ngide for herself 
a home w^h tlie old lady and Minuie Tdpfer. * 

• 

THE EUSSIAN JfAVY AND RUSSIAN 
"SAIJ.OUS. .• 

Tnn marvel is, not that the Russian navygs of such 
recent creation, hut that Russia should possess a 
navy at all. The first qgiicstial to tlie formation and 
the maintenance of fleet, is a stflUient body of com* 
peteiit native seamen; and where are tlioso seamen to 
cotfle from, unless the nation has a commercial marine 
of adequate extent to furnish they alter a duo train¬ 
ing ? *rhis Russia does not possess—for her merchant- 
ships arc vevy few in iiumbc? in ail not so many, 'we 
believe, as belong to a sfijglc second-rate British port— 
4 ij)d, consequently, there is no natural nursery for seamen. 
Nor is this all. The peculiar geograpliical position of 
Russia is such, that, as ewery reader is aware, file is 
almost entirely shut out f\jn the main ocean; and on 
her coasts in the inland seas, very few really good ports 
exist. It is evident, therefore, that the Russian navy 
is, so to speak, a sort of artificial and forced *rea- 
tion—built, manned, and kept up, generation after 
generation, at enormous cost, for obvious political 
purposes. 

Tlie origin of the Russian navy is perfectly Wmex- 
ampled in the history of the world. Well may the 
Russians glorify and venerate the name and memory 
of Pfter Jhe C^ent, for to him they owe all ^heir insti- 
tutiqps—everything that raised them ftom the condi¬ 
tion of an isaiatca a*al lialg-barharous fleo^o to an 
influential rank among the nations of*Europe. Every¬ 
body hj)s read of Peter becomiqg practically acquainted 
witli the aTt of ship-building, bj labouring as fltcomraon 
^ipwright iji both England and Holland, and subse¬ 
quently compelling some of his young nobility to follow ■ 
his example! and«k<vv he taught himself the elements 
of s^raaigliip «on Jioard an English-built sloop. In a 
few years* ho formed the nucleJs of a fli^t; and gt me 
commencement of thS |iglTteentb flentnry, he fought the : 
Swedes w*th success on Lake Peipus, and subsequently 
on the great Ladqga. Until this epoch) the Swede^j; 
hpd always been the uSdisppte^ maatcr# of the coaate. 
of the provinces, and of those of the 

Finland, &c. 'Peter steadily) and) ccnsMeri»gi;\)li»'!, 
limited maritime resources,,and the obstacleSt,^;;lii^;^ 
to encountef, with astonishing energy .anti 
persevered in his novel uhdi»tsk;ingi(<|id'ia;l^«|P^4 
A score of years, be bki^'a'<k^derab^e'fleet^''of{!:j|N||yii^ 
fun-boats, and-felgaiclSi'^iMipe'Mtlie Igtter 
line-of*battle (d}ipS‘'^:i^'kg.^‘*M;l?l5, 
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promotion to the rank ^ wee-admiral, on his return in 
triumph*to his oewly founded capital of St Petersburg. 
Henceforth, Russij. Teas* a naval power—in her own 
waters at kias^; and. although the sueceedinE sore- 
rcijfU/ varied considerably in tne degree of ^terc*t 
* tffey manifested in iraprovinj^ th(^ navy, and keeping 
it in a state of efileiency, none of them nogloAed 
it, or suffered it to degenerate materially; and some 
exerted t}jemsel«Bs to dhe utmost to render it more 
l)ow^uI, by building superior ships, and introducing 
bettw discipline and tactics. For tliis purpose, linglish 
and oilier foreign naval architects and Aipwrights, opd 
able English nav.al officers also, have been employed, 
and liberally rewarded for their services, (furing thu 
last hundred years. *• 

Some of the most noteworthy liistorical facts con- 
cerniag tlie ^Jussian navy may be here briefly men¬ 
tioned. In the reign of the first Catharine, a Ufitish 
fleet blocitadcd tho liussian ships at Cronstadt, &c., 
but no aetion took place. ^ i^ie second Catharine paid 
particular attentiv io the improvement of her navy ; 
and her conquests in the East fod to the first voyage 
,of her ships from the Balticto tho Lfevant—for cruijing 
about the Baltic liad hitherto been all the Russian 
men-of-war had p'lrfoniied—.and from that Mnic a 
fleet was kept in the flyick Sea. The Ijjmous victory 
[ gained by the Russian fli'ot, coiimanded by Orlolf, over 
that of the Turks at tliis pJtiod, is too well known to 
need more than an allusion. |jlt was fought m the Bity 
of T^liesrao. Wlieu*Britain'commenced active opera¬ 
tions against the. ‘armed neutrality ’ of the nortliern 
powers in 1801, Ru.ssia had a very large navy, hut 
numbers of tlu; vessels wore unfit for actual service, 
atu^all were badly manned. Many of tho best ships, 
mordover, were commanded by British officers, wlio, of 
course, gave notice that they would never act against 
their own country. Again, in 1808, when England 
■was war with Russia, with a view to aid Sweden, 
a strong fleet was sent up the Baltic under command 
of Admiral Saumaie'/;., Some partial actions took 
place, one of whidi resulted in the capture of the 
Russian fl-gun ship, SewtM, by Sir ^amflel Ilood; 
and a veiy pgiUafit and efitireljj^ siitcesaful attach was 
also made on Sa flotilla of heavily armed gun-boats; 
Lieutenant Tlawkcr, who commanded the Britipli ship-' 
boats onf that occasion, being killed in the^noVnent of 
victory. * , 

Whegi British and Russian squadrons next m#-, 
it was as allies at^Navarino in 1827. On that occa- 
siou,.. tlic British had eleven shifis. cofliniauded by 

t dmintl COdrington; the Freneh ^ix,«comViand(!d by 
dmiral tie ^gny j, amf tlie Russians eight, eSmraanded 
by Admiral ^nnt ficlden.* TMj brunt of the battle 
was borne—as Always is thb case u'ndgr similar 
circumstances eithw by sea or landl-^by tho English, i 
•but both the French ahd Kussiat# squadrons were of 
material service, and jt ie skl^ittsid that the RussiAis ; 
behaved well. Captain Crawl^, ia spakiug of what. 
then bocutt^d, makes the fblloMng qDservation upon 
the.offlceirs the Russian vm truly 

admiraWe to see the attention pkW,' by*th«i Rusaian 
officers t<>, ali ttiat passed, on IwKijd eldps,, aud tte 
ptomptitude with whkh they applied: naudy 

'■^uiredhffippledl^* Russians I- 

'the '#diild m ambng'tJid'BfWsiaP wiral: 

;|'pElceM Rtid'''.s^<»«t 'te^Mmirable mpfU He 

a deslrg' |<i| -d^ ‘theif best, an enthusiaant :!f|p, 

(ll.yery true,:as tq tJlS'' 
.l>Bt^ wc certamlf '.hate nvery t^hation 


question its dorrectness as concerns the Russian sailors. 
le may be alm^ttsnperfluous, by the way, to remind 
the readcr^hat Navarino can hardly be termed a 
regMar nartH battle; and that, even unto this day, the 
Russian ships o# wax have never fought cither a great 
battle of fleets, or a single ship-action on the open sea 
—nor, ticcording to present appearances, have their 
officers the slightest intention to do' so. It is worthy 
of remark, also, that when I’eter the Great defeated 
and almost aanihiiated the Swedish fleet in 1715, lie 
did so by uimxpcctedly attacking it with an over¬ 
whelming fort%; and n'e find something very similar 
to this re-enacted in the recent terrible catastrophe at 
Sinope.* Anything in tho shape of a fair, well-matched 
fight between Russian men-of-war and those of any 
other nation, is nokyet recorded in history. 

I According to an account lying before us, the following 
was the total of tho RussiKh navy during the war witli 
Turkey in l§28-29 :—‘ Ships of the lino, 32 ; frigates, 

25; corvettes and brigs, 20; brigantines, 7; cutter.s, 

G; vbooners, 81; galleys, 20 ; floating-batteries, 25 ; 
gun-boatst* 121 : total, 340. These 340 vessels had 
CObO cannon, 33,000 sailors, 9000 marines, and 3000 
gunners.’ As a matter of historical interest, and to 
shew what a rapid increase of tho naval force of 
Russia has taken place since that period, we may 
mention that, according to O’Byrno—a good authority, 
,wo believe—at the commencement of the pre.sont war, 
the Russian Baltic fleqj alone oomprised ‘30 ships 
of the line, all sailing vessels; G sailing frigates, 5 
sailing brigs and corvettes, and 10 paddle-wheel 
steamers ; besides the gun-boat flotilla and the miscel¬ 
laneous craft, as schooners, transports, brigs, and 
yqyhts.’ Of the above, 4 are firstlraters of from 
112 to 120 guns each. 'I’he Black Sea fleet, before tho 
Allies invaded the Crimea, is stated, by the il/qaiteuf dc 
/(I Flottc, to have comprised * a i^tsf of 17 ships of the 
lifje, 4 frigates, 5 corvettes or brigs, 82 vessels of 
inferior size, and 12 steamers; in all, 120 sail, mounting 
2200 Efiiis of every description.’ Three of the steamers, 
the Vladimir, the Bessarabia, and the Cromnustelz, are 
vessels of remarkable power, and mount gun.s of great 
range and calibre. We have also before us a different 
account of the Russian fleets, but it corresipoiids so 
nearly with the above, as to tender recapitulation need¬ 
less. Some additional particulars, however, are given 
in the summ.ary, publk^d a while ago in 'the Fremdeu 
lilait, according to wlnen the grand total of the Russian 
n.a'>'y' comprises 45 ships of the line, 30 frigates, 25 
^ corvettes, 20 brigs, and several hundred gim-hoats and 
' steamers, manned in the* aggregate witli 50,000 men ; 
30,004, sqfving in tiie Baltic fleet, and 20,000 in that 
of the Black Sea. TJie four principal Russian tliroe- 
dockers are the iius.'si'a, of 130 guns; Twelve Apostles, 
1*20 guns; Three Saints, 120 guns; and Warsaw, 120 
gAs. It is Veil known that several of tlie Ry.,ssian 
hua-of-battle ships have been sunk at the entrance of 
the harbour of Sebastopol. 

The late Emperor Nieliplas improved and strcngtli- 
ened the Russian navy more than any of his prcile- 
cessors.* He seems to have done everything he could 
I do to cnllUnce its efficiency. Millions upon anillio'us 
of pounds gtorling did he expend on the docks and 
I harbqurs of Cronstadt and Sebastopol; and in building 
j sliips of war, and obtaining competent foreijp officers 
to discipline and teach their crews naval ikCtics, lie 
grudged no amount of money, npr epdr^d 
in personal sn^rtotewience wlien that was practicRble.' • 
Schools flff naval cadets exist ai St Fetersbu#g, 
Archangel, Cronstadt, aAd some othef poift^ 

mjftiialainOd at great expanse, and^ It is, getferallL | 
With 'profit, »o ftr as tlio'ttaini»|,of f 

'able 'Offleem is admiitteld't^t’ifW;;' 

:such have yet; fo. use ! 

ini''tlw»!e 'jjfi8tltutiq8*f';.:'-Ofi the ; 

mSlhlid'bpg so''gise!atf 
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enormous drain on the revenue Of Russia.^ Kohl, the 
German traveller, remarks, that ‘<hdje ’js no othw 
power in the world to which it is relative^ so in^di- 
natcly expensive to mainfaiin a maritime forCe, notwith¬ 
standing the scanty pay of the seamCn, nor any to 
whom it is relatively of so little advantage, as Russia.’ 
How far the latter part of his o^nion may be ?orrect, 
it would perhaps be presumptuous in us to decide, but 
there can be no doubt that the first part is true enough. 

Various very intelligible reasons have been assigned 
by different travellers why Russian men-of-war are 
such excessively costly machines. The wiiole system at 
the Imperial dockyards appears to be ingenioMly de¬ 
vised to swallow up as much money for a given amount 
of labour as possible. For instance, huge ships of war 
are—or not long ago were—built ^t St Petersburg, 
and yet there is only seven qf eight feet of water at that I 
city. How, then, are these vessels to bo got to Cronstadt, 
to be fitted out? By ‘camels!’ Kohl 4‘lls us that 
these camels are ‘ gigantic chests, big enough to hold a 
sidp of the lino. When the hull is built, and is rAdy 
to be sent down the Neva, sucli a chest is l)rflHi(tlit into 
the Admiralty dockyard, and filled with water tilk it 
sinks 80 deep as to admit the vessel to float in through 
an aperture in tlic side. Tills done, the water is 
pumped out again, when the cajjiel begins to rise, till 
at l.ist it is enabled to float down the river witli its 
singular jiasscngcr. It is tlien tov^cd by a steam-vessel 
to Cronstadt, and generally without accident, if wind 
and weather are favourable. Why so inconvenient a 
dockyard has not long .ago been abandoned, it is 
diflicult to conceive.’ TJie cost of thus shifting the 
liulls of great sl^ps is understood to be very consider¬ 
able, and, of course, could be entirely obviated by 
building them at a place naturally adapted for the 
purpose,^ Wc presume, however, that the personal 
interests of some ofifciJSs forbid tliat to be done. It 
affirmed that all the eontraeldrs for the supply of 
materials, and all the oflicials of the Imperial dock¬ 
yards, play into each otlier's liands, so as to pAulate 
and deftaud the government, by substituting inferior 
articles for those that have been paid for as first-rate. 
However this may be—and it is likely enough, if tlie 
universally received character of the Russians is not 
exaggerated—it is tolcrab^' certain that the Russian 
men-of-war .do not last more tlia* half as long as 
English. Three reasons are •dioged—inferiority of 
material; the freshness of the water at Cronstadt, 
added to tlie pressure and shoeks from the ice; and 
the ravages of a small worm ixk the waters of tlie Black 
Sea liarhours. As to tlio outward appearance the 
vessels themselves, some are built on tlie linofof nrst- 
rato English ships, and undoubtedly are fine vessels, 
so far as model is concerned; but many other Russian 
nien-of-war arc said to be half a century .backward ap 
their Huild, resembling much the ships of St 'VincenT'% 
alid Nelson’s days—short and deep, •.nd consequently 
slow and unwieldy in manmuvring, and very unsteady 
in a heavy-rolling sea. Several of their best steamers 
have' been built to order in England and elsewhere. 
As may be expected, the rigging and sa^s* are of 
capital quality, and the guns are also excellent. Good 
order and cleanUness are observed on board—and that 
at aoyrate is something. • 

The following eftraet Will giye some idea of the 
kind of ofilcers the Russian normal navai-scUooJs have 
tuinfsd nnti—‘The fittings of tije cabins axe splendid 
in |hejextreine, According tb thq tniriners anfi customs 
of the Rosslau aristooracy, !Iho Resign captains and 
aslwi^s are npj; by aw means blnC b^lA hid tars 
■ M the [Drake, Tropsp, or Euyter aisiiteip* 

and wrapped' tip ih."morhiag-gownsi;'''imd;, gol' 
' upiMiha most splendid.styif bf .easeloR'cn . 

".••m at#j8^|^bby,theihotte,'jd%ingi;<»<fo 
^,^lii,A'^t.'ls»'’the Bnsaiah '.'him' bffloers' care''yetjr Imfe' 

‘ ,, 4 . _ , I ' ' i" 1 



for the profession; not that they are ignorant—the I 
snautical academies at Oranienbaum, Fotersbung, Cron- ! 
stadt, Odessa, anti NlccdajSn, preedde all sorts of then- ' 
retical knowledge—^but for aU-tga^ it is not in the 1 
graiu.’%And Mr Olipliant, tells us that ‘it R.mali- ! 
ci5u8ly*saiAthat ugon tJie few uceasiuns the RuksifUi j 
fleet in the clack Sea JiaVfe encountered a gale of wind, j 
the ^eater part of the officers ahJ men were always 
sea-sick.* ^t is certain that they have sometimes 
been unable to tell whereaboilts th^ went ‘>n their 
extensive cruising-ground.’ Supposing tficre is no 
exaggeration in tlie above, we would yet remark, \hat 
oven if the native Russian ofHcors had a predilection 
for the sea, they have, in the great majority of in¬ 
stances, r«tlly no opportunity of acquiring suffldciA 
tactical knowledge of their professioi^; for even an 
► Englislimim—a born sailor, according to tlie opinion of 
continentals—cou^l_ noW become an able naval officer 
witjiout many long ye.ars’^experience of Jlfe afloat in 
activ? service. 

Now for tlic Russian sailors—altbougb, if what is. 
generally asserted of them be at all correct, sailors 
they are not, but mere sg}9fcrit on I’ersonally, 

wp know little of tbfs Russian s.ailors, but that littio 
certainly tends to c.onflrm the accuracy of all we have 
read*on the subject. We have seen them often enough 
on hoard their vessels in port; but one cannot teU 
■ what Airt of stuff mariners are, unless one lias an 
opportunity tq observe them ifPtlie active performance 
of tlicir duties at sea. SOn one oiaiasion, indeed, we 
made a voyage in a vessi# on ho.ard wliich a Russian 
fisun the iianks of tlie Ilwina served as one of the 
crew. Whether he had l*eii regularly trained to^the 
80 . 0 , we know not, but noversdid wc see such a miserable 
caricature of a sailor. He %ipeiired very willing to do 
liis best, but be was literally fit for nothing but to pull 
his ounce at tlie fall of a tackle, for he was naturally 
incapable of performing a seaman’s duties. Unqi^ps- 
tionably, tlie Russians liavo no aptitude for maritmui 
pursuits. ‘ Of all nations,’ observes Mr Kold, ‘inhabit¬ 
ing modern Russia, hardly one is acquainted with or 
accustomed to tlie sea. ’Tlie actual Russians—those 
in the lioart pf tlie country—having nothing to dcAvith 
the sea, and tlie dwellers on tlie coast are everywhere 
colonists and strangers. Even of the maritime popu- 
lat^ion, few are himiliai- with the ocean. The Lottes in 
Oouriand And juivonia ever lield the “yure*(8ea) in 
great’dread; Jlie Tatars of,the south Imvo^always 
.bwin sheplierds, obtaiuffig their foreign produce firom 
sforeign maritime nations; and the Cossacks never I 
issued, Jxcjpt at intervals, froai tlie interior of'the 

country, to make predatory oxcqj’sions on the 6«». 

the 30,000 sailors now serving in the Russian fleet, 
hOcast 24,000 have grown up at the plough an<> spade, 
and but 200^ or 30(^0 at tlie utmdit have served any 
sort (jf apmenticJahip on the Black Scu, or in the 
fishing-traifo on* tiufNorthern ajid White Seas, and on* 
tile great rivers of t^e country.’, Freci#is materials 
these wherdwith to inailtliroe-deckers 1 > 

The Fiift, and also the natives of the coast of 
Estlionia, one of tlip Brftic provinceli, are, however,' 
ex^Uent seamen—especTaliy the Fins, map^, of whom ■' 
serve in foreign ships all over the, world. But tl^;! 
population %f Fintond is so sparse, and the grown-p»' 
seamen ate so apt to avail th.^selVei ttf : the Aarli|» 
opportunity of quitting [the pafomol rule qf 
ia> order to enter thOr, .merh'haat'Servlce of' forroS: 


ooufttri’os, where th^r fill'no .danger. 

S out, and haris' tsaafoad pW|il.;py, tlmt''thf;'#j||Bj; 
mber ,of thetB-iSatidw 

pararivelyof lho.,j»wa'qi! 

Jt —^— ... .. . i ' i V,. ' 

• About 11^4 fo® owWn'yf the'S(%iiier.l)il(f«^' 

St rawsbiffthe 

hie vtfe dtS'nuthwSknira' of So 
tmiahli'lib MMtL.and die mate actiue; as . *'". 
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BussMin men-of-war, aa a •matter of neceseUy, consists by his office^, he uncaps, and bringing his feet together, 

• of Rusaiuns proper, who dread the sea even morej than#J Stands—0^e„taft!—at what ? “at ease?" 0 no I 
Germans do—and thgi is saj'ing not a little, “ atteni^n,” with his little-fingers down the seams. 

If an iron. discin?ine could make seamen of the and tliumlS po|nting upwards.’. 

Russ japs, they would \)e everything that atdld be-- 

ds^tTed. A.8 it is, they ase drilled efi^uisite .TTrir ’PTjwPTrrTTO! c.'TrrrOTS’ 

machines, and will perform \,hei' assigned duties j^ith P R E C I O U b b T O N E. 

the precision of cldhkwork; but beyond this they WAtKiNo on the sea-shore one winter-day in one of 
cannot go. They have no heart for the service—no our soutiiern counties, and at low-water, it was my 
< inspiration—*>0* natiosial pride in their navy. A good-luck to pick up a stone, which, after a cursory 
, Russian man-of-<rar carries far more men—we have examination of its surface, I decided on taking homo, as. 
retui nearly twice as many—than a British one of cor- I thought it bade fair to turn out well, and was likely 
responding size. Wo need hardly et^lain why this to prove both valuable and interesting. Possessed with 
is thought nocessary. One writer says : ‘ The rules this idlba, I cleansed it from the sand and other deposits 
and regulations of the service alone determine the which had rested on it, and laid it by in store, until 

movements ofc the Russian sailor. The varioifs time should BllovTof my investigating its pretensions 

manoeuvres of the fleet are executed witlrgreat pre-c more fully than I coul(^ under the circumstances of 
cision; hut it appears that every man has his peculiar the moment. 

posVand tlili/ he is fit for only one set of manipulatiims. Arrived ?t home, I set to work at once, and truly I 
' Of course, practice makes him perfect; but the"ques- was not disappointed. I /mcl found a treasure, and one 
,tion is, how the same manoeuvres are to he performed of •which three months’ possession has in no degree 
in battle, when many of the crew are killed or disabled ? Icssenad^iny admiration. Now had 1, by gome odd 
The Duke of Yafk^insis^etf" qn the same men being cli^nce, picked up such a jewel ns the Koh-i-noor,'or 
marines, gunners, and sailors; apd surely his princij^le a sizeable match for Mr Hope’s blue diamond, I feel 
was the better one! . ... ^ When ^the Russian sailor pretty sure that I should have many more enviers .and 
sees a stray rope, he docs not coil it, and put it.aiide; sympathisers than 1, shall have iu my present pos- 
he reports the matter to his lieutenant, and the lieu- session; and, in fact, if the owner of either of tliese 

tenant refers to the journal for the name of ftie man* wonders was to offeS- mo an excliangc, his for mine— 

wlio has neglected liiiP»duty, and havjng found the ‘an even-handed bargain’—I have little doubt that I 
culprit, he takes hold of his ihirs, and pulls him up to sliould accept it; but 1 am pretty sure of one thing— 
the neglected rope.’ We ftiink it right to make a and that is, that I have derived more true pleasure and 
remark on the above stateiwnt. In the British nac*^, profit from the contemplation of my stone, than I should 
aniiyin every navy, in fact, lls well as in the Russian, ever have gained by gazing on the ‘ Mq|intain of Light;’ 
every man has au .assigned station and set of duties; ar.d, setting aside commercial views, that 1 am better 
each seaman is 8tationed,^y tlio first-lieutenant, at a off in the possession of my own treasure, than I sliould 
particular part of tlie ship or rigging, and lie must, have been in tliat of either of the magnificlkat jewels 
when on duty, especially attend to just that particular {. have mentioned. •' * 

piepe of service, and no other. But the difference And now beliold mo as I settle myself in the evening 
between the Russian seaman and the English is, if we for a conference with this silent yet animated friend, 
apprehend rightly, the following:—The Russian can A cle8r fiint-glass goblet, full of transparent sea-water, 
perform oniy one particular piece of duty, having been stands before me, and into this 1 drop my stone, which 
taught and trained to do that, end that alone; whereas has before been lying in some pan or basin of water, 
the Slngiish seaman can not only do his own especial togetlier with other treasures. Supporting it with 
hit of duty—we mean, attend to the particular duty a couple of bits of load wire, so that the water may 
assigned to him for the time being—hut he can also entirely encircle it, and eac/fi side of the stone may bo 
do any and every duty of a seaman and^^a man-of-waf’e- in turn presented to the llglit, I place a stout piece of 
man. .^d even if the Russian seaman hAd aptitude lighted candle on tb€ opposite side of the glass, so 
to learr, h« can have practice iis. the^altic at least, adjusted as to pour its rays full into the middle of the 
only about five,months in the year. t water; and putting my pocket-lens to my eye, I set 

in conclusion, we need not apologise for qnotingi myself to watch. < 

- flie' foUowing dagueireotype picture oL a<. Russian For some time, I see nothing but tlie stone itself, 
-man-of-war’s-man, from Mr Jesse:—‘&gland can whicti ili'a bit of common red sandstone, about two 
afford to give Russia the mechanical njpansmf end|a- inches in length, and perhaps an inch and a half in 
vmiring to rival her—neither money nor ukase cad width, and an inch in thickness; its surface con- 
create the. Britislf seaman. No: Jiere tfee czar must syerably incrusted with those little white stone-like 
halt. He may, order ships, like tlieViee/wi^/lpo^/es, to ecoils and other shaped structures—<ho work of ifiarine- 
•be bunt, and guns, from four-poulide^ Paislians, to be wbrms, &c., whiAi are so commonly to be seen on old 
cast In unlidited ipimberq; bUt* crews to man either oysters and other shells and stones by the sea-side— 
the one or the other, neither tt: nor his -successors can together with other odds'knd ends of inanimate matter. 

! ever hope to have.' Russians are the after-feuard of all I watebj carefully, for I can scarcely suppose that it is 
, the sailors in Europe. One <»nnot help smiling when a ‘city“of,the dead’ I am looking at, and that all the 
contrasting the seamen oater nations with theirs, clusters of stone-castles, houses, and huts on which 
•I Look at a Biue-jacket In oar own service; he is all I am gassing are completely tenantless. Presently, a 
ease and freedom, agile and nust^lar; hie Sountensnee slight movement is seen in severd places at once, and 
is open, and his bearing independent; and though he I eagerly shifr my lens, so as to bake it be^ on one 
,8hewiiin|4Jicit obedience under diadldine,,^!# demeanour of tlie parts where promise of life is thus held out; 
is raafily;.«B well as respecltfut, and >he is .clean. A but my ardour causes tny defeat, at least for a set^on, 



nj in ! a»d iwdded hut as gn many Honrever, my disappointment is bnt feir a pamaoiSt! fib, 
WAlist^nne for a -yofmg cornet, Ilis lomr in a few seconds, eentiftela who hfive that 
are ciied in Wellmgtone, and on his head out having taken andtherTook, and reported‘idl 
fera]^-ca|^ alhon one side. If a male, bto such a rush of jHfe ^es plw^ cm 
I between the bnsttons 'i^.hii i|cket Hke.ah one of the ._kppaaranec of .'a a||«(etcwhen,;*(f»!Ht's.'gra» 
nd last, though ..not ieaat, n^en.'addressed precession .eMibei il^.sg>d’.dk<ipi 7 ihibite of'«i^'hp.j^'; 
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pops his or lier head out of the window o^oor, full jf 
excitement, every hand being thrown aloll, and flags 
and handkerchiefs waving; and where all^efore.lyas 
stillness and silence, all is now anlmatijn and activity. 
Tliere are ladies, rich in plumes and jewels, with 
velvet mantles and satin trimmings; there are gelieate 
little girls, clad in pure white, and merry jumping 
boys; but they all keep their door-and-window look¬ 
out, and never leave their house. Yet, although, like 
Swiveller’s ‘Marchioness,’ they can thus take but a 
very ‘ limited view of society,’ the manr,ers of the in¬ 
habitants of thy little red-stone world are exceedingly 
pleasing and polite; none interferes with or jostles 
another; you never see them butting at each other, 
and making a stir, as tenants of clo^ly-packed human 
habitations arc apt to do; for if ouonittle Ashy inmate, 
on emerging from his doora touches llie tentacles of 
another, and ^nds that bit of water preoccupied, he 
gently gives way, and either turns his boiJy round in 
its case, and expands his plumes in another direc¬ 
tion, or else pops back into his house, and kavos*his 
neighbour in peaceable possession. • 

There is ode kind of joyous-looking creature wWch 
suddenly dashes out on you with but sliort note of 
preparation. You perceive a little wluto stone-wall, 
like a wall of circumv.alIation, l^iilt of lime, and some¬ 
what angular and rough in its construction, which 
encloses a space of from the eighth to the tenth of an 
inch in diameter; more or leis, according to tlie size 
of the animal to bo accommodated. Within this little 
fortress rests a shell composed of six valves, whicli, when 
the inhabitant is at rest, is closed tigiitly up, but which, 
when it is dispowjd to cast its nets into tlio surrounding 
waters—for it is an indefatigable flslierman—nnclosts, 
and discovers a cluster of the most delicately formed 
filament^ looking, at its first appearance, like a hand 
with the fingers closed Rver the palm. These, howpvc*, 
seldom remain so long, for after one or two gentle 
movements, which seem as if the animal was recon¬ 
noitring, they spring aloft into tlie water with the 
action of a hand clutching at some object. This most 
curious and elegant little creature is tlie sessile, barnacle, 
or acorn-sholl {Balamis), several species of wliich are 
common on our shores. Tlicro are two species on my 
stone—one has brown t^tacula, and its clutching 
action is roach more incessant tliali that of tlie kind 
which most abounds, and whicl^loases me so much by 
its lively and vigorous inovoraents. This, my favourite, 
is silvery wliite, except at the roots of the arms—as 1 
must designate the organs whfch it tlirows out from its 
shell—where its tint is a rosy red. It is semi-uans- 
parent, very slight and light in form, and wfteedingly 
active in movement; but—unlike tlie brown species, 
which throws out and retracts its arms with as much 
regularity as a thrasher throws his flail—it of|^n 
remams suspendei^ in the form of a many-rayed sta* 
for a minute at a time. But altllbugh the gen^l'al 
action of the baianus is suspended for a period, the 
creature is not idle. Two oftts tentacula, wliich are a 
little difiWrent in form ^m the rest—tlie lowest^on each 
side—are busy enough; for ever and anon, firjt one, and 
tlien the otlcer, jerks suddenly outwards with a rapid, 
eager 'motion, and then curves up to the centre of the 
animal—evidently conveying some titbit to the%ver- 
ready month; an action which irreBistibly reminds 
you Of n cliiW vfipibg out a t*eacle-jar or cream-pot 
with its flngOrs, and Uien tuofcing them into its mouth, 
liching them thoroughly, Mid retiming to ^he charge 
eaoh tinse irith renewed delight and increased, appetite 
M the scantiiy <d)taine(i dainty. 

‘is Th« otructuro of the baiauus fa wondoAil, rntrury 
ViliitikaM.' .‘I have descrilH^:'St8'habitationj 'but the 
itself fa well wortlr notice. It consists of a 
.i'iody ia 'Mfanic connBtrtiorf with the case, formed, at 
part^icii pn^ects faito the water, in the shape of 


liT^'Wtha 


.it;. ''..Rouhd ^fa (kMe 


and point are set ^ eerie? of about sixteen flexible 
arms, fringed on both sides with bristling pointsf I'iiese 
arms, when expanded, form a fail sjjiaped like an oval 
witli one end cut oIT, the atms* being .graduated in 
l^gtli^and the lower'part much more'tlian l;«{f the 
loiigth*of tjie uppen paiTj The cilia, or bristles, Vn 
these tentacula, are mo 'arranged that tliose on one 
shall exactly meet tlie interspaces in its next neigli- 
■bour; and thus, when the animal contracts and closes 
them in, they form a net of th# flneijl medial. These 
delicate organs the balanUs suddenly jerks out ^rom 
its sliell; ami the rilia or bristles on them being in 
constant nioticll, make a vortex in the w’ater, wliich 
draws towards the not tlie aniraaicula tin whicli tipi 
animal sulfcists. It then rapidly closes in tlie tentacles, 
and, as ityere, draws the net eiiclosingats prey, which 
is no sooner consigned to the liarnacle's devouring maw, 
than the appnratiifi.is afaiti cast forth; and this action 
is Wajieated about once in egoli second. •* • 

Of these amusing creatures, there are so many on 
my stone that I have never been able to count them. 
When I have counted twenty or so, 1 find, on looking 
back, that at least douWAllIb nugibs^ liave appeared ; 
og else, when I am busy in taking iiki census, a slight' 
movement of the table tilu over the stone, and, quick 
as lightning, every little follow, wheresoever he may 
be, rushes into his house, and lies^nug till the alarm 
has paSsed. But if no such catastrophe liiippens, and 
all remains still, wliilst 1 ai#*w'atchiiig these fishers, 
which are always tlie fifst living creatures to appear, 
f see various other tiTbes of beautiful creatures 
Wginnlng^o peep out at iiieir doors—at first, shy and 
timid, and ready to start mack if .a breath ruine% the 
water, but by degrees gaiiii^r courage, and coming forth 
in tlieir full proportions, Vs the Jfrencli fairy tale 
says, ‘each one more iieautiful than the other.’ But 
we must look at each tribe separately. Jfirst, then, for 
the Serptdfp. Most people must have observed a jort 
of semi-cylindrical stone-case wreathed into sundry 
convolutions and snake-like contortions, with whicli old 
sca-bcatcn shells and stones ore incrusted: there are 
usually plenty of them on the shell of the oysterawhich 
arc sold in the market. These little colls are th^cells 
of a worm (^Annelida serpuld), and are, like those of the 
balani, constructed by the animal itself with llroo, 
which it lias tl^ power of secreting from the surround¬ 
ing water f and as the worm grows larger, anB requires 
more room, it^dds a wider entrance to it»lio«se, thus 
I securing at the same <!me groriter width and Icngtii. 
►Tiiis it docs repeatedly in the course of its growth; and 
tim new^a|t of the edifice, and Indeed each succeeding 
aeration, is marked by little pcotuberances where the 
<41 and new portions unite. At the mouth of one of 
tliese cases, you will see thrust out, gently aiifhslowly, ' 
a flat substance,^iilpch has hitlieno stoppoi] up tl»© 
moutli of the cell, as a cork stops the mouth of ^bottle. 
This stopjoer—for atfthis organ fa emphatically called-* 
advances furtlier an4 furtj^er, anjj risesito about the. 
height of the fourth oftan inch, and you then see that 
it is richly" coloured, and in the form of a trumiHit,: 
narrowing down tg a lliin neck where it joins tlio« 
bo|iy of the animal. IiTsonie instances, this stopper fo; 
of a brilliant rose colour; in others,.of phrple, orangi^lf 
and wbidl' all beautifully blended in an 
pattern; in others, it is brown and white, 
white, violet^ or some other ^colowr. As 
you b^in to perceive tliat it is conneeted witli 
member, .for a mas* of. tentacles,' .partaking 
'less of the colour of .the -stoppr, .encircles oa(*^i®M’i 
il Now, keep quite 'stiUtSandWteh, and yo4!ifaia'.«t!©; 
ih lovely sight, espe6iaJJy ,$f hate a letfa of lioiwes' 
enough to Onobte you V observe the mitifatiie 
animal’s'stTUoture; '-Jhave described 
.rise 'M,.co»]»#tfof,.<tf«i|i';.jno|l, and tbfa,.l8.-#«,’fo»4'«'l!ikt ■ 
w|liefl''lt hi|'attaiamd the' length kA abbt^.'tifo tnird'-of^ 
it ■•wtU ,of oottrsq';.ipp(tag' tariff 
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longer, but this is its j-ea^mze —ypvL start with surprise 
to se'e tiiis mass suddenly spread open like a parasol,< 
and a waved and^r^sidiog coronal of plumes, such as 
might adorn, a Hejtioap prince, rise to view; you 
have jjpst tiui'e to see that thi# rich plume, ot rather 
semicircle of pluraess is pf the i^ost flowing 
scarlet and white, or some <?thar gorgeous tint, w/ien, 
lo! your start and ekclainntion send buck the pretty 
creature in affright, and it is gone. Like the sultan 
when Algdin’s palace* rose to view, you start with 
delight at its ap’pcarunco; ‘ and, like him, rub your 
eyes, and wonder over its disappearance. But it is 
gone ; and so entirely, that you can luttdly believe the 
^iry vision dver existed, llowcvor, it does not stay 
long out of sight. Grown bold by its firsttessay, and 
finding all quiet, it and a dozen more ris^into vicif, 
and flash open their splendid coronets in all directions.' 
It would be vain to attempts to describe their dyes. 
My stone is* rich in these,,yet not so ricli as a sfcell 
that I have seen, on which tliirty-clght of these lovely 
objects have been expended at tlie same moment— 
some, the purest white on a base of orange-red; 
others, scarlet, ■tte^tonttMtA tinged and tipped with 
white; and some n^ly tinged with olive-brown, lilje, 
and white, singularly likp small, exquisitely tinted 
passion-flowers. Then there are varieties, somi; of 
whicli exhibit a blj{ish line, tlic true colour being almost 
white, but catching a prism.atic colour from tllb light, 
like that on the pendeffi of a lustre when it divides a 
ray of the sun. Another I bave is of a deep violet, 
with a ring of white round tSie stoppers; in fact, there 
is no end to the variety olkhucs wliich these elegant 
littlip creatures present. » 

Having myself sought tfirough all the books which 
the library of a museum ornatural history could afford 
me, for some account of the structure of tliese annelids, 
and in vain, I was delighted lately to find in Mr Gossc’s 
Agtiariuin a dear and most interesting description of 
them; and as others may wish for information con¬ 
cerning these interesting objects beyond that of a mere 
description of their appearance, I will transcribe a 
part of his account, only premising that the species 
be iescribes are larger than those on my stone or 
shell, and the inhabitants of deep water. The struc¬ 
ture of both is, however, so much the same, that the 
description will answer equally well fgr cither, except 
in respeSt of size, in which the deep-water species 
'^■(Sei'pula ctntortujkicata)) exceed ethc Jittoral Ipecies 
(S, triqtietrci}. , * * 

After describing the beautiful coloured fans of whicla 
I.bavoyjpoken, he sajs: ‘Take your poc1^t-?cns imw, 
and examine the structure of those brilliant organ“in 
dtitalL Presto! on the slightest mov^ent of y«r 
hand tftwards him, he is gone! He has retreated like j 
a ligbb^fig-fleeb fnto his tube. , Bjit di4 you nptice 
how cjpwrty, as he wont, he shut the,doot afteiihim? 
•A most marvellous contrivance if here. Watch it as 
it again prftmdes, Thor® is * solid organ, exactly 
. conical, seated iat end of afong flexible stem, which 
.forifis the sioppetf. it is one of a pair of tentacles; 

, ftut as only one ooulA be .of any lervica as a stopper, * 
one pnty is developed, the, other being minute, '$lus 
stopper is !re|y beautiful; li is Mways richly coloured, 
usually orange or vermilion,'|(i(|ipietlmes, varied ivitli 
'pure ybjte's its flat extroaiity,■W.Wp is'Wade up of 
ridges, T^bljClt..rVn' flcom the Wp cjreum&nwW 

where' Ja'riMf ■ teetm 

!j||»diatirig fllamCbt^ ,al|6''very teflfliaat.fe.faij,-' ■, 

animals, 

iaJlie.crilse'W 

^ipacl^,', Ibe, mpeb^ism' bjf ■ whi« the , 


projects its ^sody from the shelly tube, and by which it 
I withdraws alaftn witli such iucouceivable rapidity, 
is yjondronsly curious. Behind the head-^or what, for 
convcnienii', may be so termed—the sides of the body 
are cut into ntpple-like feet, about seven pair in all, 
which are perforated, and carry so many bundles of 
fine, elastic, horny bristles, like the hair of a eamel’s- 
hair pencil, each pencil carrying from twenty to 
thirty bristles. By means of suitkble muscles, the 
pencils are pushed out to their full length, or withdrawn 
so as to be vjholly sheathed in the foot. Now, let us 
look at the structure of these bristles. A few are simple 
hairs, but the majority are instruments of elaborate 
worki^anship, though high powers of the microscope are ' 
needful to display them well. Eacli bristle consists of a 
transparent, yollofr, homy shaft, the extremity of which 
dilates into a slightly enlqfged knob. This is cleft into 
four points, three of which are minute, but the fourth 
is developed into a long, slightly divergent, highly 
elastic, tapering, and finely pointed spear.’ With these 
cuftous organs, tlie scrpula cilfects its exit from its lube; 
but tluaritHs another and still more curious apparatus 
provided, to enable it to make its sudden dash biick 
into its castle—so elaborate, that its details would occupy 
too much space for insertion; hut we may just intimate 
that 1000 prehensile ^rgans, flirnishcd with suitable 
muscles, arc supplied to this tiny worm—which 
seldom exoeed.s an iilch or an inch and a half in length— 
to enable it to retreat^ and that it is calculated that 
from thirteen to fourteen thousand teeth are employed 
to lay hold on the membrane of the cell when the 
scrpula chooses to retire. ‘ No wonder,’ says Mr Gosse, 

‘ with so many grappling-hooks, tliat Jjie retreat is so 
rapidly effected.’ 

But there are other treasures on my stone besides 
the balani and serpuhe. As 1 glance over Jto thickly- 
populated sides, I discern som<#imnute fronds of moi-t 
vivid green; these are tiny plants of sea-weed (Tffni 
tatimma), which have taken root, and now grow ami 
flourilh on their little rock in this diminutive ocean 
with as much vigour and beauty as if in the deep wide 
sea; and here and there I seo some little roving 
creature that ‘ wanders free,’ leading a sort of gipsy- 
life, and having no fixed habitation. A very small 
green shrimp-like'animal isfone of tbeso; and another 
is a queer creatu*;, which always reminds me of the 
‘ laidly worm’ of anctettt ballads. This strange reptile 
is a reddish worm, its rings well defined, its head and 
tail wedge-shaped; and these would be undistinguish- 
ablc the one from the ol'hcr, but for a pair of wicked- 
lookjfg black eyes which adorn one extremity, and 
give an flloa that it is the head. Other distinction lias it 
i none, at least not that I can perceive under my pocket- 
lens, for it progresses equally well in either direction. 
Ijbund the week of this ‘ laidly worm’ is a fringe of 
swiiat appears to be smaller worms: they arc auifulated 
eil&ctly like tho«body. Of the same colour, and in all 
respects resembling the body of the worm to which 
they are appendages, t at first thought they were 
young ^ones, but on watching them, I found that 
they we%i attached to the body in a whorl at abput a 
fourth part of its length. These—which I Imaglne tp 
be tentacles-'-are bpBrinually writhing in the most 
striiRge contortioBS, spre^ing forwards into the iriiterij 
or back round the body ; tengthening to a WOhdbtM 
lepgth; and th<m gontructing themselves, or'ijiQ(lin|twh 
or' tjuree.of' their ''■’number,. a'';inere;'k»A'.'aj!ujj., 
weaving ‘apd fotBrlschig wit®','otlier 


..wptild think "they were so tied'-up'-'ln 'knots;^tismt!3^3’' < 
could new heunriisd—wherif' Ih! i<ap'-goe8"the'j^tfhole '! 
party •khd'.'.afaet^fit 'hithbr and J 

curling' ''Wiat'kind of 


.this is, i know'ifpti'kktfJ'fouW'cotes'tbftt/i^ 
unnaiuwd' and' wild4ho*i# iiij'lt 

Hiorjs thita ihopi half'ail iiilch' 1 th», 

I'shote'be.'diiteed fo iteldleaiWi wliti'^ini.'snii^: 
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until I had served it with a writ of ejectmelt, and seen 
it fairly dislodged. How’cver, tliia '’u^gl^me beast’ 
seldom troubles me, for his dwelling is in son^ secluded 
cleft of the stone, and he annoys mu but little with nis 
writhings. '* 

Another wanderer is a long and very beautiful 
ncrei#n'Qrra, about an inch and a half in length, and 
thin as a fine thread. He is pare white, beautifully 
m.arked with green; and as he glides in and out between 
the serpulas, &c., reminds one of a very long train of 
railway-carriages seen from a distance—now sweeping 
round a comer on the road, then entering and emerging 
from a tunnel, but ever gliding on witli an even and 
sliding sort of movement peculiar to itself. * 

One day, as I glanced over my living creatures and 
their homes, 1 perceived that tliere*had been several 
additions to the colony sincij I had last seen it, and 
that several new houses had been built and wore 
inhabited. Tliey were quite in a diffurejit style of 
architecture from the last, being little round tow'ers 
shooting straight up from the stone, and looking l^iec 
the Scottish Border towers in which suehi*u)eu as 
.Johnny Armstrong used to live, and from which tli^y 
kept watch, and on occasion made a swoop on the 
country, and lifted cattle, &c., at pleasure. 'J'liese 
towers, of horny substance, browni and slightly rougli- 
cast, and tipped wdth red, for about one-third of their 
height weie opaque below, hut tffe upper part semi¬ 
transparent. I watched, J. observed the upper 
portion of one to grow denser, .and accordingly I began 
to expect the inhabitant to issue forth and shew 
liinisolf, which in process of time lie did. There were, 
several of thosc^ towers; but as they were not all 
occupied by the same description of tenants, 1 mu*t 
describe each in its turn, but shortly, for space forbids 
much extrusion of my subject. Brom some of these, 
then, I saw appear % <ittle pellucid spine, white as 
cryst.al, ami about the sixteenth 'of an inch high, am? 
the size of a small pin; this shot up as the tube of a 
microscope springs from its sheath, remained suspended 
for an instant, and then threw open about twenty 
glistening tentacles, in the form of a delicate little star. 
Several of these lovely little zoophytes sprang up into 
view at once in difterent parts of the stone, and from 
(l.iy to da 3 ' their numbers* have been continually in¬ 
creasing. Borides these pearly flowey, which fluotuato 
in form, now capping upwards, bending down, and 
then resting in the form of a fiat star, are others much 
larger, ami of a rosy-red hue: these are formed of 
twelve feathered plumes, rising, like tlie feathers of a 
shuttle-cock, in a eircl'e wider at the top than at the 
base. These plumes wave irrespectively of ea*h oflier, 
w'itli a most graceful and lovely motion. Each is 
formed with a sharp smooth point which arches over, 
and at about a third part of its lengj|h the quill 
beeorti%s densely feathered on both sides with ciliatHl 
tentgcles. T have seen these staig, nearly wlu*e, 
assuming the most exquisite iridescent hues; but 
they were in general of a jcdatint. The whole coronal 
has poerer of consentaneous as well as of separate 
motiop, and thp changes in its position and ftfrra are 
ipepssont: sometimes it droops and bends Jirer, then 
tuijns entirety round in its case, or waves one of two 
pf/jts plumes inward or out, as the case moy be, yith 
flashing mpyetaant, exceedingly easy and 

-nis ws;}!' t8'*the jserpulag, (•lasses'' witli 
wimj lamity, 's*d,'ao does on® other 
hjgiWK^i^jing''creature with .TvWwJboth.ltonn .and 
sh^iawund, a«d;,tliia dettalptiph erf must isiwse 
i.,|B 5 iy'^^y. This' 'spfigbtty.efreatUEe' lives fe.'a ppty- 
bt case, df-tw turret 'fbrm, ao. liM .thorn '11^ 


soon see that from the greater peak of these little 
rfurrets, 'instead of e’ther a silvery noint oa a tuft 
of led filament?, it is trfo loons which first greet 
your siglit—small, thread-like,^ acjpi-tranwnrent loops. 
■Watch uthem for a moment, and you v^ll sec them 
grow longer and longpr, until at l.-ist one end ol‘ badj 
escapes from the tuhe«anfl yon discover that if is a 
pair of horn-liko tentacles, of hdlf an inch or more 
in length, which have thus boon looped up for the 
convenience of packing. These flexile a^i ne.-u'ty 
transparent organs are ever in motjoli, wafing hither 
and thither in the water—now both aloft; now \)ne 
grovelling on thf ground, and dajtpinr/, like an angler's 
line, into every cr.ack and crevieo licar, slipping into 
the cavern *18 mouth of a scrpula-caso, or angling inf 
tile very middle of an aeorn-shell; wlplst the other 
nvliisks about in the waters alone. Now these long 
horns twist together, th*n separate, and again resume 
thety everlasting tdssing, conliiiuiiUy remijaling ong of 
the gdblin page in the Lot* of the Last Minsud, who 
is endlessly tossing lu.s arms, and crying ‘ Loft! lost! 
lost!’ Kcrer did any creature exist who gave such 
an impressive idea of xiiptu, Sbr, day and night, these 
arms are ever at worlj; nor hav(? bh-ver seen tliem 
withdrawn, unless for a few moments, when frightened 
into retreat. In a‘ few minutes after these strange 
creatures have first emerged, they become quite at 
their esee, and you then perceive Jhat the.se restless 
organs belong to a body as rt^less as themselves—a 
pure white, glassy-looking little body, which is seen to 
rise from the mouth of tl>e tube, and lean out of his 
hwiiso so fa» as to make you almost disposed to shout 
out, ‘Take care!’ fur he idoks like a child leaning so 
far out of the window ns to likely to lose his b.alancc, 
and tumble o\er. But nui^hc! Over ho leans, the 
most wild and wicked-looking creature you can imagine; 
and presently dashing forward, he seizes in his mouth 
a branch of a most delicate and exquisite little spark¬ 
ling zoophyte, with wliicli the stone is closely bes^t, 
and sn.’ipjnng it off, bears his prey in triumph into his 
ease, like the Ogre of fairy tale, no doubt there to 
devour him at his leisure. This pretty zoophyte, on. 
which this wretched little harpy-like animal is so^rid 
of feeding, is worthy of a few words, as, though very 
minute, its species is one of the most abundant, as well 
as one of the most lovely, in my marine city. I had 
often obseswed that the rock on which my aity was 
built, tad all the houses and othei' buildings on it, , 
ji'cre constantly covered witlf what I to<Jk to bo a 
.^eposit from the water. I therefore, with the feather- 
end of aijpen, carefully brushed, it all over in water, 
and soon s&w that all was smooth an<l uleai^,^ but, 
rather to .my annoyance, after a* few minutes I found 
tl'lfc furry ap]^arance was as bad ns ever. A^ain I 
brushed j and again, after a short tiipe, I found that it 
had been all ih vaitif • On this, I took a more powerful 
magnifier, and, to wy great dsjjight, discovered that, 
what I had taken for deposit, was in faf;t a perfect 
forest of living creatuf^a! *Tlie wlfole of all tUo Solid 
material oia my stone vras closely .set with a delicate 
glittering little zoophyte, like fern-teaves, and email 
shrnbs made of icc,\8 •bite and pure-looking as the 
ho^-frost, and as varied and boautifiil 'in their fbrms 
as that faiiy-liko production ever can be, I touched 
t^em with the feather, and down (they sank into little 
lumps of jfelty, but only to reap]^ es soon as dl sw(* 
still—tlieir lovely stems, ■ hraucliea,, ihd leaves 
one homogeneous snbsjau,ce,. kn4 ;w«Vlng 'ih'.tlis''sw« 
.like Aosied .trees uudm:'.i.^).e'ihluencd’of a 
b^ze in #in'tyt' '' 

Tn 'debribiag. Biy preciopS' ii|fene, 

l|iave.,not. atteihpted' 'to iflW to my 
seientiflu''^^ti^U,«'hlc!h4S' ^(perienced 
tequiiy-Kmy'alDa, heisg notfi assist ther'ifcf^y hM 


tequiiy-Kmy'aim being ndt& assist 
toihtyrest;;^«uutyajmcd; aEdltmst't^Hgpill 
said 'tj;!' leiwl^e' 'miiida ‘dt'WRie to 
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matters a littto for thenigelves; and 1 can assure those and the eoifotable immediately followed llio’ fh^itives, 
, Tili^j’feel dispoied to do so, that*if they once begin to* for both th^ni^'nWk to flight immediately after the 
trtrerse a portion of.any <fne of tlie fields of nature, pistil was Jred. A bricklayer, proceeding to his work, 
tiicy will find so &t)ph. to interest them, that whatever encounters tliein as they were hastily crossing a stile 
they .may l®k back on bereufter with regijt and thus pursued. *He attempted to seize one of the men, 
ajhro’w'in their past lives, il,will',surely not l)^on ftie but failed ; and they soon afterwards reached a wood, 
hours tliey have spent in ex&nifation of the wondprful wlieroiill trace of the fugitives was lost. I§ 


works of creation. ' The police of the district very naturally concluded, 

____that these two men were concerned in the daring 

AXT-.*TTt>T Tu’s! TJU'crTTu'C burglary which I have described, and every eflbrt was 

AN AI.IXJI ANJi ilo made for their apprehension. Indeed, they seemed to 

A p!eob has lately been produced with much success afibrd the only clue to a discovery of the gang, as, from 
at one of tlie London theatres, the interest of which tlie circumstance of the whole of them being closely 
turns entirelt upon tlie supposed guilt of an innocent masketl while engaged in the robbery, neither the 
iian. His striking resemblance to the culprit bis servants could 

leads to tlie mistake, which, upon tho stage, is bappilV undertake to identify one of them. After an incessant 
..ai A T. /• .1 1 • xi 1 nu A Search of Bpverai weeks, a roan was at length appre- 

rectified bi'foro the conclusion^pf the drama. Ihereal tended on suspicion in the town of D-. Onexami- 

incideiit upon which the piece is founded had a jgry nation befqre the magistrate, the county constable 
diiferent termination, for tite supposed murderct«ortIie deposed tlmt the prisoner was the person whom he had 
courier 4f Lyon actually died on tlic scaffold. Tlie mot on the morning of the robbery, and who liad fired a 
witnesses upon whose testiinoiiy lie was condemned pistol ^tshini, and tlien made his escape. I'liis witness 
had made a mistake as *40*110 identity of the man, wijs corroborated by tlie bricklayer, wlio had heard tho 
and tlie fatal err^ A-as not discovered until it was too report of the pistol, and who had attempted to stop tlio 
late. Some persons may imagine that such terrifi^e fugitives, one of whom he pronounced to be tlie pri- 
jnistakes are now-a-days ifiipossiblfe; or, at all events, soncr. Upon this testimony, tlie latter—of whom, I 
tliat although'Our lively neighbours on the otlier side may observe, tiiat the^police knew notliing previously 
of the Channel rifay possibly be misled at tiwies liy — was committed fdl- trial at the ensuing assizes. 


tlieir fancies, such things c.annot happen in tliis Happening to he at,D-at the time, and feeling 

matter-of-fact country, wlier* the suspected criminal some interest in tlie case, I obtained, not without difli- 
lias every means of defence<il his command, provided ciilty, a seat in court on the morning of the trial. My 
ho can pay for it, and even if he cannot, wig're he curiosity was not singular, for I found the building 
reckon at least, with certainly, upon a public trial crowded in every p.art, and many of the gentry of the 
befJire a jury of his fellow-citizens. I wish with all district were provided with places on the bench. The 
my heart that I could s^scrihe to tliis comfortable prisoner on entering the dock, was closely scrutinised 
doctrine, hut sad experience forbids. 1 am very far, by the more eager portion of the andienc^ but liis 
indeed, from asserting that an innocent man is often wpearance presented none of- those indications of 
mistaken *or a guilty one in our criminal courts; but fillainy which tho curious in such matters are apt to 
sudli mistakes do occur, as those who are conversant detect in conspicuous criminals. Ifo was a tail man, 
with such mutters well know. Some of my readers about* thirty years of age, of a powerful and active 
may be startled at tliis announcement. Let those who frame, and witli a countenance of greater inteiligeuce 
doubt it, peruse the following simple narrative, the than is usually observed among the class to which 


■ at the time, and feeling 


detaiis of wliicli are strictly true. 


j lie professed to belong—that of day-labourers. Ills 


It is not many montiis since the inliabitants of tho clothes, which were coarse but clean, wore in keeping- 

town and county of D--were kept in considurablc with his professed occupation. Ho looked anxiously 

alarm by the frequent burglaries which were committed around the court ^or liis counsel, with wjiom lie con- 
in the diaiTict. One of these attracted espciial atten- versed earnestly overdo railing of the dock wliilc tho 
tion frop the systejnatic mode in ^hich it was eflfected, jury were being sworn; and when called upon to plead, 
and the amount of pfoperty- carrieif away. The^ he said he was ‘not guilty,’ in a very decided tone, 
robbers, five oi* six in number, and all completely, Tlie trial proceeded, and„the first witnesses called were 
maskeii, made their i^ay, in the middle of tjpe niglit, the ^ntloman whose house had been broken into, and 
into tlSS residence of a wealthy farmerf and after his shrviwts. They detailed minutely all the circum- 
rousing the inmates ftom their beds, obliged, themJjo stances connected with the burglary, and astonislied 
give Uftsll the money and plate in tlie hoifeo, amounting tlieir auditors with a relation of the cool proceedings 
in value to a gond many hundred pounds. After of tlie robbep. One of them, according to the master 
plundering the house, and takili|'effectual precau- oPthe bouse, sat down at tlic piano, while hia com- 


departure, leaving, victimB aj^arentljE too much surprised,* eaXd this accompUahed burglar, still wearing 
stupifled with surprise and alarm to make any attempt his madii^ to the astonished host. ‘ Let me tell yon, 

' at the pursuit and disooviery oithe’^epredators. old fellos^ that I am a better educated man ton yott 

This outr^e was eomplitihd in the middle* of area proposition w^ich, under the circumktaneeSk no 
summer; and toridy, -tiA onefenturw^to.dispute. ,, , 

morning, two men were obsew^abOnt h mile feom ‘I’m blogwed,’ whispered a rough vcfioe behind , 
the scene of the robbery, the ^i^-ioad ' if it was ’ere chap in to as pished o^ to? 

which led to- to town • - "■ . 

.miles distMv.i-Cto-'.of l.fhattxA at.to-niisoaer'e 8iinbaini4-;]ii«t^'' 

, hand, hatdened - 

'-'■them,Hian.'.#iie''a<»o«^' ,'justwe,-^ this.remark,.i-wtolt was-made,;l]jy-.iik’.wik« ia 
retoned'^^' "*ad qniekeBed -.his, . - a' wotetog-dress io' to' ' Bat- this, citwwatotwo.,: 

!;''thta>iv4'iitotfed' npon; examltdof .told'but'iiillth% jn ^ ptotoe* «• 

j, the mfitsed, and after '-clearly'to«%,Ip*'or. 

yaperoatovdtesr- a^, s$Mkil .torn - his noidcet, dtetowfeed' - in 'to robber* ;fato',twk .ttilU remained' ojtJideiistifjli^iH 
pl*',i^to"Offlcer, dashed^ towBgh' .a.^edp, am fled amte"- '.to.tadividmd'ia-to' dock u one- sto toffto'.'-’ 

Iorttmat4ly)'to,.eho4'did,Betake eitok' 'htotto'-'i®*im'ltosefidi&aed.'^^ 
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teen all so careftilly masked, that the countenance of 
not one of them was seen even for*Bt^ ii^timt. So* 
as the case had gone, there was not a |hadoW, of 
evidence against the prisoner. 

The next witness produced was the poAce-offlcer who 
had met the two men under very suspicious circum¬ 
stances early on the morning of the robbery. He Slated, 
that the one who carried tlie bundle, and who had fired 
a pistol at him on his attempting to examine its con¬ 
tents, was the prisoner at the bar. This witness was 
most severely cross-examined by the prisoner’s counsel, 
an advocate of great experience and skill, but without 
efifbet. The constable maintained, that he had not the 
slightest doubt as to thi prisoner’s identity j aifd the 
bricklayer, who w'as next examined, and who had 
attempted to seize the supposed roftbors while they 
were escaping across the fielc^, spoke with equal con¬ 
fidence ; and his testimony was equally unshaken by 
the prisoner’s advocate. The wliole cash gainst the 
man at the bar rested Upon the Teracitjf of these two 
witnesses. No other evidence was adduced wlii«h 
cither directly or indirectly affected him. » , 

Tile case for the prosecution being closed, the counsel 
for tlie prisoner shortly stated the nature of the defence 
he was about to offer to tlie jury. It was simply, in 
legal p-irlance, an alihi. He assured the jury, that the 
two witnesses upon whoso testiinony alone they were 
called upon to convict the prisonef, were totally mis¬ 
taken as to tlie identity of tl^js man. He hoped to 
prove that at the moment when the constable met 
the two suspected persons on the road, his client was 

at home, and in his bed, in the town of -, at 

the distance of ^vc or six miles from the spot. He 
reminded tlie jury of the fatal mistakes which hav« 
been made in courts of justice with regard to the 
identity {jf individuals; and after dwelling earnestly 
on the previous unble^iielicd character of the prisoner, 
concluded by expressing a confident hope tliat li^ 
would be acquitted of the heavy charge preferred 
against liiin. * 

It has been remarked, that an alibi is either the very 
best or tlie very w'orst defence tliat can be presented to 
a jury. If they believe in it, it is of course conclusive 
of the prisoner’s innocence. If they do not, his con¬ 
viction is all but sure to Mlow ; because tlie attempt 
to impose upon them by means of false defence, as 
tliey consider it to be, most matqiially strengtliens the 
presumption of his guilt. The result of this trial 
fully bears out the truth of the latter proposition. A 
variety of witnesses were calle^ to prove that, on the 
night of the robbery, the prisoner had returned to his 
lodgings at his ordinary hour, and that he ha* retired 
to bed even earlier than usual. Several of them, mqre- 
over, swore that he could not have left the house 
during tlie night without their knowledge; and tte 
pertinilfcity with which they insisted upon this poit^ 
evidently created suspicion in the minds both of tte 
judge and the jury. The prisoner lived in a lodging- 
house where there were many other inmates; and it 
W'as by no means improbable, that several of his fellow- 
lodgers should agree in concocting the stoyr'which 
each of them told in succession so glibly num the 
witness-box. ISiey uili&rtunately proved too much in 
stating that he had gone to M even earlier t^an 
.tinual, and that he could not possibly have, left the 
house witlmut their knowledte. Neither of these state- 
menti was inconeiatent. wiHi truth, yet they bad a 
stteOf appearance of being straihed to sait a purpose. ' 
It wag;''atsO' an tmfortuaato ‘oircuttihume for tiie 
soBte, that all the wtfoesees dUied on his behalf were 
imhiUes of the eame dtMling.with himself, ^ey 
w^ all, in fact, his own intimate assoclBtei. No 
SiJl^rangeri m disinterested 'p^lOB was caW to eonflrin 
testimonyf'lima "it'was,felt tlw*-l|lfe 
,,,Mttgfer;jhid'not'iimpr6'imd hiaehanoes of'an. acquittid; 

he had ofifeied to the 'Jury .'Thpy 



not, in fact, believe his witnesses, but returned a 
gcrdict of guilty after ft very brief consultation., • 

'J’he prisoner seemed surprise!^ and excited at. tlie 
result, and protested in the ings^ vlhement manner 
that he was innocent. The jud^. In passftig sentence, 
sail thae he entirely i^reqd with the jury in thd con», 
elusion to which they Jiad come; Tlie prisoner was 
condemned to be transported for life. 

‘ I would rather you would hang me at oncel* 
exclaimed the man with an eaniiestn^ of tone and 
gesture which produced a marked sensanun in*f1?e court; 
but he was immediately removed. One of tlie nfost 
experienced dete»tive-offieers in the kingdom, and who 
liad been employed in getting up evidenctwin the case, 
liappened bo standing by me at this moment, and * 
luf seemed struck with the earnestness ofj,he prisoner’s 
manner. ‘?t would be a sad thing,’ ho said, ‘ if the 
man wore innocent aftcn all.’ The reflection coming 
froui such a qiiartfli' naturally deepened i* my nyiid 
the impression created by tlife painful scene. But sucii 
impressions are rarely lasting in a criminal gourt of 
justice. In the course of a few minutes, there was 
anotlier prisoner in the do^, snd the court, and jury, 
and spectators, including myself, ilei# soon occupied 
witfh the details of a fresh trial. 

Several months pifesed, anfi the man I h.ad scon tried 

and condemned at D- 'was undergoing tlie usual 

iraprisorgnent to wliicli convicts are slibjected previous 
to transportation, when a reniarteible incident occurred. 

A convict, who was coiiliig-d in the same jail, aud who 
was also under sentence gif banishment for another 
oit^ce, confessed to tlic cliapiain tliat he liad teen a 
party to the robbery doscrifed in the beginning of tills 
paper. He furtlicr stated, that his fellow-prisoner vflio 
Jiad been convicted at D—-1 had ndither been one of 
the party, nor in any way connected witli tlie affair. 
He declared that be had never known, fifer even seen 
the man until they met boneatli the prison roof; 
and that the two witnesses upon wliose testimony he 
had been convicted, must have been mistaken as to 
his identity. Tliis startling confession was at first 
regarded as a fabrication by the prison authorities ; 
but fiirtlier reflection shewed that it might be congist- 
ciit witli the truth. Tlie person who made it had no 
conceivable motive for inventing the story. He was 
already condemned to transportation, and it was not 
probable tl#t thft confession of anotlier seriogs crime 
would dead to a mitigation of bis punishment Tiie 
qffair came tcTthe Icni^tedgS of certain *iiiqiiential 
^‘rsons in the neighbourhood, and Hhrough tiicir 
exertions^ searcliing investigatiQ|i was made into the 
whole case, kiid particularly into the evidence adduced 
to prove .the alibi of the prisAier at tiie time the 
roilbery was chmmittud. The result convinced, tliera 
that his defence had been a true one,*ahd tliat the two 
witnesses wlicf sword that he wag tho man whom they 
’ met oh the morning of the rqhtery, liad made a, 
mistake as to his identity. A correspondence ensued ; 
with head-quarjers, ftnt ^hefinnoceitt convict was very ! 
shortly aftegwards dischlrged from prison with a free 
pardon in his pocket. 

‘A free pardon.fof*wh«t?’ the reader may exclaim. 
‘It was admitted by the authorities that the hian was 
innocent.’ it may be also askedy whetlier the victim of 
this cruel mistake was not entitled tn coiqpensation in 
some shape for the wrongs that ho had tarred. From 
the failihUity of human testimmay, tndh mistakes may 
be at times unavoidably but when they m disoovem} 
and aoknowledged^: ik th«te;'fi!h*'^paratson du«:.tQ«.ti«, 
.inateant victim'?' Th«’,law^alfei’ no pro-vigfon af,i«ny 
kild'-for tatee .but a vety:,>dMia- 

gtished l'awyte,,aW',l|«isl»fo»,w'M of qpinioyt*ds • 
was a", defect 'tshfeii 'dngnt'tO'.'he 
8i,r SamuH :p<«»y||f;'tenteiJdftd, that wh«i|i*tiift'sfanooenfe',; 

^•.K»»ed'-:■'tih:,.have, ll«i' eironmfej^. qonvicted . 
iufov'|m«we4..]fo qttght:' to bo by the 













til- MABIK }. EWEK. 


1 , .^0 equity of tbia proposition t-an hardly be i 

1 ^, ilor^oos there appeaf to be any substantiai * TJIE |>ASff WIGHT OF THE GIllONDINS. 
why it shoqM not Be carried into effect. But , *" ' 

if a reflection pf a more painful nature which' * 

WH from k considersition of this case. If-it had A hall for soMnm banquet decked, but not for festal glee 5 
stirred at a period within l^ic r^jmembranCe t«f mlny A voice of converse high, but not the sound of revelry; 
niy readers—namely, whfcn Vouse-breaking by pight Aiftl richest viands, choicest wines, and gold and gems 
(8 a capital crime—the man whom I saw convicted at were there- 

would, in all probability, liave been executed ^nd perfumes from tl.c far, far East came tlirough tl.c 
eight-and-fort> hours of his condemnation, and n.v 

» vn-M/wkAlknn nlrn iKrtt: i\i‘ l.lio SimnABia/) nf ® 


f^ctir^ed at a period within yic rjimcmbranee itf mlny 
'sf niy readers—namely, whfcn Vouse-breaking by pight 
was a wipital crime—tlie man wliom I saw convicted at 
J)- would, in all probability, liave been executed 


i.. *. !••• 1 . . .flLiiu ires auaasvfi iiUUl UtU , lai Al/Uab Vatlitt; billUULtlt LfliJ 

witlun eight-and-fort> iiours of his condemnation, and ,„i,iniiri,t mV 
his ionoeeftce, nke that of the supposed murderer of “ 

the*courier of Lyon, would have been established too And vases of rich traccried work were glitteiing around— 


late. Happily, tlie humane spirit of niodern legislation 
rendered suah a result impossible; but wo cannot look 
^ack to the more rigorous pra<!tico of ev<n compara¬ 
tively recent, times, without misgivings as to the 
j-adicial blunders wliicb, in the indecent *liasto witki 
wliicli our- criminals were %'ien hurried out of the 
werid, there is but too much reasiJrf to few must ^ve 
been committed. • • 


j WHAT IS NOT HTIQUETTB IN ENGLAND. 

The following miqjjo of*drt^ilery on this subject, eon- 
■ taiuing some trums, along witii a few absurdities, is gijeii 
j in Jlr W. Blanchard Jerrold's wofk, entitled Imperial 
Pant. A Frenchman is supposed to lie speaking. In 
England, ‘it is not etiquette to go to the Opera with the 
smallest sprig upon tlio waistcoat or the cravatq to take 
I soup twice; to salute a hdy first; to ride in an omnibus; 


Till* ciystal briglit, the silver wjiitc, and all witli gwlaud.s 
crowned; 

For flowers were tliere—the pure, the sweet- a bright and 
radiant wreatfi'. 

Amid that lighted prison-lrill, to grace tlie feast of doatli. 

And there merp they, the ‘Iicro-inen,' with lofty ‘lighted 
brows ’— 

tIio doomed, whoso fire and eloquence once thrilled tlirongli 
pltnot vows; 

Alid still from soul and lip inspired, the sweetest .lecents fell, 

As ’mid that hour of strange wild dread, they murmured 
tbrlh farewell! 


An awful band, for*' 
there— 


one was not '—he lay beside them 


siyujir bnAvc ) w ooitubv m ixsrvb } btr sii ati MtiJiuuuo ^ « g* 

to go to a party before ten tn- eleven o'clock, or to a IVhose hand Iiad ‘ forceil the gates of death,’ in the night 

AVa • J — :...!..!. _ ^1. .. !aI _i .1 


liall before midnight; to doink beer at taiile without 
giving back your glass at ouec to the servant. 
not etiquette to refrain a ^y from shaving; to have 
an 'appetite; to oftbr anything to drink to a person 
of liigh rank; to appea/ surprised wlien tlie ladies 
leave the table at dessert time—that hour which is 
so charming %ith ns. It is not etiquette to dress in 


of ids despair; 

And when the morrow's .sun sliall come to cliase the 
sliadows dim, 

Sd will the dead Valazf's friends arise and follow him. 

And mingled with tlie breath of flowers, arose t^iewoico of 
sung, I. «i 


black in the morning, nor in eolonrs in the evening. , “I . 1 l , n 

ItMs not etiquette to addres.s a lady without adding To steep in rapture hi^h the soul of that devoted throng; 
h^r. r'l„.i»Kinn To snool- to n wMcn,, on no, Aiid there spako ouc amid the pause of music’s trancme 


her Christian name. To speak to a iierson, on aiij 
pretext, without having been prescutod; to knock at a 
door quietly; to have the smallest particle of mud upon 
the ^oot, even in the mo.st unfavourable weather; to have 
pence in your pocket; to wear the hair cut close; to hav c 
a white liat; to exhibit a decoration or two; to'wear braces, 
or a small or large beard—to do any of these things is 
to forget etiquette. But that which viqjates etiquette in 
EngIand*inore than anytliing else is —wanfF of money. 
Enin ytfjrself—rmi-into ijebt --nobody will mind thfe; but, 
above all, bo a spendthrift. Iff when a foreigner arrives 
in London, it becomes known that he lodges in one of th« 
economical hotels near Leicester Square, he /s lost to 
ccrfciiir society. Nev|r will an equipage, fior even tlie 

card of a lord, wander thither.’ . _ 

A fr 

• NEW DOVjE-TAILING MACHINE. 


And there spake one amid tlie pause of music's trancing 
strain : 

‘Gounige! my friends; in yon tar land we yet may meet 
.igaiii I ’ 

Though shades of deatli were round them tliere, yet 
burning thoughts arose ' 

Tn worils from lips #ml-elo<iucnt, to sliake thf dread repose; 

But chief was heard ftfb voice of one witii glad inspiring 
.strain; 

‘ Courage 1 my fi-iends; in tliat far land we yet may meet 


KEWSPAI’ES POETIIT, 

Perhaps it is betraying a secret of the sanctum, says an 


We find the foilowiug aceuunt* ef a wewly invented jfaiericau pil^ier, but we' cannot help wondering wto *n<i«t 
machine ,In a number of the iVeio Ygrk 'fViftuae .-—f Every '06 the anonytnoia effusions that sigh over reininteences 
one is awarmthaf tBc ordinary process of malfmg bureau- ‘ boyhood,’ come to us in delicate female handwritilig S 
drawers, aniKithcr case-work, is vK> slow and tedious. A and why those purporting to bo indited by unhappy 
■fast workman can put together rely thirty br forty drawers maidens, are invariably fn masculine chirography. If 
in a day. Now, a' .Utficbiuo has been Inycntcd by Mr mannsoripts were published as well as sentiments, readers 
Burley of Boston, by whJeh.fWlB 74 to 100 may be dove- astonUhed to see with what a steady hand 

tailed in an hour, or froat «a0> 1000 per day; andethe «Thoughts of a Dying Old Man’ are penned s and how 


Burley of Boston, by whJeh.fWlB 7410 100 may be dove- astonUhed to see with what a steady hand 

tailed in an hour, or froat BQOTo 1000 per day; andethe «Thoughts of a Dying Old Man’ are penned} and how 
work appears to bp exeenfa^i toJ!; neater and more sub- jjttje knowledge critics of thp sublime sometimes evince 
stanlial wani^ ttUn wlmn te *»»• way. Webster’s Spelling-book. Komances of foreign ,lands 

The saving tbtt* naiid^j it, i« '25 .(senfca geoevsJIy oojAo ftom people who have noyfer mh writ* 

on each bureau mantofactuHid: water. a»d stories of humble life from those who would 


.tioti u to'be effected' iu flife • be 'shoeked at an iron spoon,,'^yerybddy thinks there Js' 

, The maphkm.U"yary.^r#U.to<^j*it#atSaii^^Wsj^ .isp«tey.to.bv«rj'boilyU life If people'.oj#;';' 

'■r-*«ter, liUj^fiwt^.th^'ip^, ’be.'done'.jjy.la^ .imagined, what tons of 'World would',ha«>been 

. thaefone o(!^tuiM»Ai'IUi.<iid'sBacfe:t'U‘aot.expew frum 

ihie1k'''t%y coii4teiailfle'tu»On^®iff' ,L* 





otjpOet'to oBtaih ■ 

” ' ■' .Hiije. It appakfii' to 'us 'to 


'l^rtoteil and 

RDw,,Loimov,'aMl iro-Hteh street,;Ebaiau*S«. ■.- 4 ko, eold;' 

^ ao SMStrille aiid slV' 
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OUR OLD* BE TTY. 

Oun Old Betty has a large circle of acquaintance, and 
most of tliem know—through her never losing ^an 
opportunity of spreading the information-j|that she 
has seen bettor days, although there are some dignified 
persons who doubt the fact. Her calling is very 
i\uiItifarious—one day, she goes out to nurse; another, 
to clean; on a third, she is engaged to .wash; atone 
time, she. has a house to lot; at another, she is the 
I pioueorcss who clears the waj', and makes all re.ady 
I for the new incouiing-tciiaul; tllfid sometimes slic is left 
to keep house with Jane, the servant, wliile the family 
I is away for a week or two for a summer holiday. 
Now and tlien, ^when .Tane goes away euddeuly in a 
huff. Old Betty comes until matters are reconciled, jpr 
a new Jane i.s found to fill up the vacancy; and this is 
about ohciof the highest offlees slie is.ever promoted to, 
as lier nursing is gcu?riflly limitcjd to the circle of thg 
servants. At times, slie is ratlier diflldent about giving 
her address: slie would ratlior e.iU to see when y^u are 
likely to want her; she is often passing; and it will 
quite be in lier way, and not any trouble at all; for if 
you sent, slie’s afraid she might be out—‘that’s all.’ 
Malicious people say she mostly lives near some marine- 
store, .and that her ohjeeflon to giving her address 
arises from a fear of her ncquair<ance obtaining a 
knowledge of the value of the ‘Hibbago ’ which she is 
allowed to carry away as her perquisite, and which the 
aforesaid establishment offers ^or sale; and Betty has 
been heard to say, that ‘some persons are very particular 
about their old rubbage—very particular indenfi.’ * 

Her dress sometimes wears an appearance of a past, 
at others, of the present fashion, according to the whim 
■ or generosity of the donors; for, as she new and tlign 
tells Jane, while they aro hobnobbing over thgir* 
wash-tubs: 

•Mrs Thingumbob gave m§ this gown, because she 
' di^*t like St ; and Mrs Thingumteny this bonnet, as she 
didn’t ttdnk it suited her countenance; and Iifr^What- 
do-you*qa3l-hfir the .sitawi, because she thought it too 
old-fashioned, though it. cost me: a shiiliugs to have it 
'/s^uftri.' But she cmi^ imukes ker' entrance and*hftr 
J^ealt id this costume, the due, you see hdr in while at 
'.'hct work'’*^** brought ’i«‘#^nd!«f-!5qjSfeat|y' increased'' 

;'':'Witk' tiid,'.' ipS':simjktiili''^, 

wuntotak'en'’ to do. •, 

|nrimk, 'tod' .tidlw"' ^ 




athcr over-plentiful class of {'haracters. If acting as 
nurse, she puts on j J>roaH-bordered cap, that is puckered 
ro!>ii(^with hilly folds, whi(4i gives Iier a niotberly*kind 
of look; wlijlc she treads softly, speaks low, und shows 
such an interest in the invalid, that she will not take 
up the daintiest mess ^<|ii can prepare before she has 
satisfied herself that it will be agllreetiblo to.the taste 
ot*hor patient, by gratifying her own. Has she to 
occupy Jane’s place for a day or two?—she comes 
out as a juvenile antique; dons a janty cap over her 
false-fr'Snt—sometimes tlio latter will get atwist; puts 
on a narrow, saucy-Ioolyng white apron; and moves 
her old feet w'onderfully jgnick for her years, as if to 
UjjprCBS ycgi with the notion, that she is still as nimble 
as some of the young onfs, though her scant breath 
betrays the wear and teau of old .Time, through all 
the outward trappings tluw cover the decoy he has 
made. But those are our Old Betty’s white-loaf days, 
that lie few and far between, and which never come 
to ghadden her wliilo among those people whom sshc 
describes as being ‘ very particular indeed.’ 

When our Old Betty first came to wash for us, she 
seemed troubled with a nasty dry cough, that always 
appeared worsi? whenever you chanced to be p^Sising 
her, as if brought on by her courtesying—for slie is 
very polite in her way. We mentioned this atiliction 
to the friejd w^ had recommended her, and^ero told 
tiuit if we took no notice of it, it would soon go off; 
and, strange wnougfl, if did f for after u*e began to 
Jhew our sympathy in silence only, it \fent clean away, 
and wc iicaid no more of it. JToung ladies who arc 
newly marned, declare that 8 h% still suffers uider it, 
a# that "they^have given her no end of tilings to try 
to cure her; but all is useless. 1^ vain do Ve tell 
them to let •natiu'« Jake its course, and leave well 
alone s some will giye her a little brandy; an4 whei^ 
wo first kSiew her, she used to say th^ her doctor 
recommended g little %k> a? a good thing ibr her com* 
plaint; bu» strongly disapproving of such a remedy, 
we pressed her for the name and ad&qss pf her 
‘doctor,' and ivere glad*to learn thali ho had left the 
nelghbourb^. Finding that wejtof *■ i 

^her^taJdng so stimulating a'ihiEdiqhii%V|liie sooh'dfe*.,' 
covered that a drop of beer.^jioyj'^a thek 'aflb^ded. hfif;; 
great relief;, and in.conaldeifijjiS^'''^; bard.'ifjtw'' 

she dJifli'and a. that 

.habit ^required mis. bad 

indulgen 

























> t^^Old Betty generaHy flwJa an .excuse Ibr going «it 
'.oneeljr ^leedariog the day. She says, ‘It iA to tell 
|^l^4Ai3y)«'h® has engpged Mr, what time she shall be 
OB'the morrow;.’ but Jane, who is rather a close 


OB the morrow but Jane, who is rather a close 
of character, says that w hen Betty retuihs, she 
;^jtir an hour or so very lively# ani^, communicative, and 
■•^is her opinion that she goes oest to see that ‘ doctor ’ 
‘I’iVho.iias left the neighbourhood. Now and then, she 
..has complained of the headache after these visits, and 
shewn g'rsgij anxpcty aiwut getting the kettle to boil 
earlier thin usual, telling .lane ‘ that she always finds 
meaf benefit from a good strong cup of tea whenever 
her head is affected in that way.” Indi>od, siio is very 
TOttial to strong tea at all times, and has often said, 
that if she were a lady, and could afford it, uhe slioulJ 
be more extravagant in that than she should be ifi 
the purchase of her drosses. Wlien she is umortunate^ 
enough to come to work for ois on ‘ cold-meat days,’ 
she generaUy tells the seryant whht a splendid ket 
dinner they gave her where she was last empfoyed. 
She talced great pains to display the ‘ rubbago,’ as she 
calls it, that she is allowed to carry away with her, by 
placing it in such 4 posiUotl {hat you must see it as 
you pass; for Bhl§ Herself cannot well say, ‘ See how 
honest I am!’ though, if the bones, rags, old shoes, &e., 
had tongues, these would ho the very words .she would 
wish them to uttey. Very young wives quite admire 
her for this, and sometimes cannot help exp.-cssing 
what they feel. ‘I wouldn’t take .anything of value 
away, if I. knew it, marm, not for all the world,’ says 
our Old Betty: ‘many andsroany’s the time that 1 
have been tempted to do so by the servants; but qs? 
I’vejSaid to them, take an old woman’s advice—honesty 
is the best policy.. 'Because why, you can always go 
to the same situation aguif ; and I’ve mostly found it 
so, excepting with those people who are very particular 
indeed.’ 

Yon can always tell when she has been employed, 
without cither having seen her, or making any inquiry; 
for if yon want a bit of old leather on the following duy, 
or a noil to fasten up anything, a rag to wipe your 
spade, a bit of grease lor your saw, you soon discover 
that i^iere is neither an old shoe, a nail, a morsel of rag, 
nor waste grease to be found. Even the dustmen— 
who, when they call, appear to ho pretty familiar with 
, her—seem to be well acquainted with her appropriating 
..propensities, and do not accost her in Ac fri.’ndlieat of 
phrases*. bu| bluntly b^in with 3 , ‘What! yoif here; 
old ’un I We sh^ail get a fat lot at the mSi-inc-stores fort 
^.What we pick up after you’ve been over the ground~v 
Jlixnost as much as they’ll give us sixpence for, if we j 
'.#bit pift fi’pencc thrqp fardins atop of it.* I wonder 
you don’t carry all the dust away as well. 13ie brii^- ; 
fields aint above three or four miles off, and you mijmt 
carry! a good penn’orth in your apron, for “breeze” 
Ss fetoMnr.a atiffish price now.’ ‘ilftt this ‘chaff,’ no 
iLtoubt,*iitites from jealousy, and «they are,envious of 
our Old Betty’d perguisites. 

fflie, likes to go ou^ anS bp’*'the brashes, brooms, 
pails, &c., herseu’—'^M has Imd such a dial of expe- 
1 rienoe,' she says, * alia can tell wh|t will wear best, the 
instant she se^ it; hesidd, Aey do so impose VQoa 
servant^ putting them off ydtji apy “rubbage,” atid 
...oharging..theni' the highest'the hhrgain,;.'hut. 

, they' ]!nuiit",igitt> ''before •tMtd^ks, Wow,' to .fell., the ' 
.better of her,’'.',.'5aa«':««y»» irt'lw'i 

own pob^.wl*iip!ii;p)^ftIiew''pdTO sltop-.-,' 

.S' 
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birds with ojle stone.’ She never hurries, bUt, however 
little she miW li*>v6 to do, manages to mak.e .xt last all 
du^.by tuiyimg out holes and corners which are Very 
rarely emptied or looked into. Wlmt piles of lumW 
she disinters t %'hat good resolutions, broken, lost, for¬ 
gotten, docs she drag into the accusing light I 'earnest, 
determined economy now mouldy, damp, and past alt 
recall or repair, and the new extravagance slowly going 
the same way: shoes that were to have been sent to 
mend, clotjies about which yon were to have called on 
the tailor, now ruins of good intontion8-*-thrift that 
never arrived at maturity, but fell under the killing 
frost of negligence, to bo for ever destroyed. How those 
things Vould have been declaimed against os wanton 
waste and ruinous extravagance, had they been so rolled 
up and thrust awiy at first, nay, even given to those 
I they might have benefited^ and now—-oh 1 ‘ the offence 
is rank;’ and Betty hears them off amongst her'per¬ 
quisites, grumbling, no doubt, at our selfishness, and 
thinking what good they would have done for her, had , 
thc'j been given to lier before the moth, the mildew, 
and the oousc had found in them an abiding-place. 
Airs! thousands of goml purposes are so stowed away 
and lost for ever to the world, and more’s the pity! 

Our Old Betty dotes upon any now article that is 
shewn to her,.and would so like to have it wlicn done 
with—she wouldn’t caVe how worn or dirty it may be; 
it will .just be the fery tiling for her. Let her once 
begin to talk, and you,never know w'hon she’ll leave 
ofi'; and wlicn she is doing anything in your presence, 
you feel her side-long glances, and can tell, h.v her 
incessant ‘ hemming,’ that she is almost exploding to 
liavo a gossip witli you, and you know beforehand tliat 
it^will be all about herself, her circumstances, and her 
‘ old complaint; ’ for, however much you may try to 
shift the subject, to that point she will ever keep 
turning. It is strange, she ivill tell you, what an 
Appetite stirring abotit gives her, though when at 
home—and some of her friends now and then send 
her a' few tasty things—she eats next to nothing: she 
fancies it must be the change of air. Jane says, if 
ever she has orders to give her a little cold meat to 
take home with her, Betty always wants a potato, and 
an onion or two—‘she is so fond of a little ’asli, 
especially if made with a upoonfnl of catsup, it docs 
so seem to comfor^. her, and she does enjoy it so, you 
don’t know.’ She is,^ery partial to a servant who is 
a good Ustenor, and over a cup of strong tea will 
unbosom herself, and tell her ‘ tale of love.’ She might 
have married, and well tfio, if she hadn’t allQiwed herself 
to be over-persuaded—^she might have been^a lady, and 
liav^ ke{>t her own servants, and never had to do a 
hand’s stir of work; but she always stood in her own 
light It’s true ho was only in service when she first 
Iraow him, Ipt, bless you I he got up in th# wwld like 
taTrocket—took a public-house, and in tiam haiiame a 
wfeie-merohant «Seen him since? Yes; heoneecame 
to dine at a gentleman’s house where she wks employed 
while one of the servants was ill. Jane, who is a.^; 
persevering girl, bad some difficulty in wca^ming 
whet tffe wealthy wine-mei^iant 'said to hljt.qld 
but she Bueceeded' at 'lasli 'and' it'WiW; 
girl, are yo|i alive y«ft? thought'|rwi'd,'|NMi 

deaii{^ years-'ago;' 


“'.StaiiTl.:».T, ii ij.a: i«. 






















OIIAMBKEB’S JO&RKAL. 


to licr by ono and another j althoufili eSvioua peojjtc 
liave stepped in between, anu kept nef, aA <jf her jusfc 
rifflits. • •. 

You are pretty sure to see Iior at the chiircn or 
I'hnpel you frequent. If she cannot siftcecd in attract- 
iiiB your eye by that old familiar eoujrh, you are certain 
of receiving tiw accustomed courtesy at tlie church-door 
as you go out. She seems well acqu.dnted with the 
old puw-oiwner, and no doubt the respoctability of tlie 
pew-holders is summed up between them, and settled 
aceording to what each gives for elcnnlng their seats, 
or as other gratuities. Our Old Betty is delighted if 
she can but get you into conversation on ‘ that excel¬ 
lent discourse,’ though you generally And it ends in her 
stating, that she doesn't go to churcli so often as she 
should like, for tliew'snt of somettiiil^ or another. She 
has frequented that cliurciuso many years; and Mrs< 
Somebody, when she was alive, who also attended it, 
used to send her a hot diuiier every Suiidgy. But all 
these hints are lost on our old-experienced cars. 

I'oor Old Betty 1 wo fear tiiat at times she is iSim- 
polled to earn lier bread in dark, damp csilgrs, and 
tumble-down outhouses, which increase the lu-hcs and 
pains she so often complains of; that our light, warm 
kileltcn, with cheerful .Jane for company, is a paradise 
compared with some of the place|in which she is doomed 
to labour. Slie knows, wlicu she is past work, that 
there are those w ho will interest themselves in obtain¬ 
ing for her the largest amounisof outdoor relief that it 
is in the power of the governors and guardians of the 
poor to grant, and that tlicro arc a few of her ohl 
employers wlio will not wliolly forget her. Perhaps 
her little hoardBigs and liarinlcss pilferings may arise 
from a wish to have a few sliillings by her, to purclmsc 
such extra romforts as she has long indulged in from 
‘ dootora.’ who have not yet left the neighbourhood; 
fur the little back-rdbiy, which she has lung rented at 
a shilling a week, will be no ifcsirahlo spot to retire 
to when, with increased years, she sits in solitude 
beside its silent liearth, witli no one to listen to the 
murniurings of Ons Oni) Bmrr. 


LIFE AND CONVEBSATPON OP THE 
KEY. SYDUrEY SMITH. 

* flttST AKTlCT.l# 

•• 

StBXEY Smith is too well known, by his reputation as 
a social wit and a brilliant satirical writer, to require 
any formal iutroduetion to th* readers of tliis Journal. 
Ills life mid correspondence,* recently puhlialied# will 
doubtless excite a very.general curiosity; ana though 
pcrliaps tiiis _ curiosity will not bo gratified by the 
present publication to the extent desired, we think the 
worksRvill nevertheless bo acceptable, arfd meet wftlj 
as cordial a reception as the editors amtieipate. Ls9dy 
Holland has not attempted any artistic delineation of 
herfatlior’s career and charaAer j but she has supplied 
us with a number of details and par(ioulars,/elatiDg 
to his dally habits and occupation?, the tenor of his 
UiOtiKhts and feellnjri, his stylo of conversation, hi? 
hous^oid. and private chhduct, which will enable jjs In 
.'lonjp aort to fill »p’ snch featuroa of ids individuality 
* its arh neoMsarity l'^ Wtraced la hi# public writings, 
and n?, upon* the whol*, a vApy tolerable Iroprca. 
siqip a« th how h« lived and acted In the warld. The 
work ht» oV!(de»tly been undertaken as a pious dpty; 
Slid k tlii? sjdrlt it has been executed witti a ipMstt 
palnitakint; tpoiiesty, with the truest filial afihctlon, 
apd iriSlll a Wosoy and tiodprncss fpr her IhtiiW# 




memory, which tioM but a woman and a dangliter 
could have shewn. If wo have any fault to 4»d with 
her treatment of lior 8ftbject„j.t is tliat she is ioo 
modest, too timid about her. pfirent’a eccentricities, 
too rthioh afraid ab««t giving temporary offence to 


ina wlwii it is really af vt>ry little consequence wUetliw 
aiiybofly is oftbmied or not. * 

There are, liesidoa, constant references to events and 
cireumataiices, which might have been ,ijiade much 
clearer to us by now and then a potfi of explanation— 
a thing, however, with which Mrs Austin rarely faVuurs 
us; and wliere*slie does, it is sometimes quite super¬ 
fluous. Most of Smith’s letters are written in a waj 
of rapid iilluslou to wh.it was passing at t)ic tiino of 
Vriting liishiouahle, politieiil, and literary society; 
and thus, tlgmgli obviously mtolligible to his eorre- 
spondonts, they will nut always bo found so to the 
p#i.'.<ent geucratioA'of readcra. They are plfeasnnt letters 
enough, ahoundmg in dn'lcnes and witticisms; but, 
taking them altogether, they are not so flitoresting 
as we had expected to find tlieui, and do not quite 
sustain the reputation,i|hi<1i thevriler galnod in his 
lUetime by the brilhnoey of his eSni^r'.ation. Having 
said thus much, we may now pioteed to draw upon 
both volumes tts*a quarfy for materials tliat may 
servo us in constructing a slight outline of biography, 
erabcllfchod with such ornamental’mattcr in the way 
of extract as we may find avnilablo for our purpose- 
consulting the cxigoneits of space, and wliat we may 
suppose to be the requiresnents of onr renders. 

%,The aniestors of Sydngy Smith, so far as they can 
be traced, arc understood to have been all moje or 
less eccentric; and his father, in particular, Mr Jlobcrt 
Smith, is dcserihed as ‘ a n^ of singular natural gifts, 
very clever, odd by nature, hut still more so by design.' 
Inheriting a fair property in his youth, he spent all the 
early part of his life—aflexmarrying a pretty girl, and 
leaving her nt the churen-door with her motlier—in 
wandering about America and other foreign conntries; 
and tlien, after many years, returning to further dimi¬ 
nish his fortune ‘ by buying, altering, spoiling, and 
tlien selling about nineteen different places in Englmid,' 
till in his old age he at last settled at Bishop’s Lydiard, 
in Somersetshire, where eventually he died. 'I'he wife 
ho married and left in that abrupt fashion, was the 
daughter wf a PreneU emigrant from Langiiedoc, who 
was ffriveii over tg Englan^, like manjj osiers, by 
.religious jicriC'eatiou at»the rovocaliou of the Edict of 
,Nantes, and reduced to great poverty in consequence, 
Dur friepd Sydney was the sccoisd son of this marriage, 
and was bofii at Woodford, in Essex, in the yoV 1771. 
Of his infancy and boyhood, wc know little beyond 
wiiat he was* pleased to tell a lady, who asked him 
in the days of his maturity wliciior he was at all 
remarkablo as a ‘ Yes, madain,’ said he, ‘I w*? a 
^ema^ka^y fat ■boy^ Perhaps ,it was this prefitatujf* 
corpulency which inclined him to lie on tli^floor/eadtag 
books, and diiputinif vitif his brothers on stthjocts 
above his years, arguing ‘ with a warmth aO(! fleroeneis 
as if life and death hung upon the i?siUN* Tltis, as Ills, 
mq^her relates, wasV®**"*^*'’’ cmt*of*c|oor 

games, in which, Ctom Iwdily laainess, he wroly eogogwd { 
with hcartlBBss. The young Swltti# w#w constimilE, 
trying their intollcetual strength agAlmtl mmh aihgr>i\j 
‘and the result,’ says Sydney, •■««% to m«ko tW wf 
most intolcrulblo and overbearing s#t of boys 
well bo imagined, till latet in llfi? w>e fhuod otut kMA ’ 
Sydney's first schoOllA?tOr f$» thO EOV. mfiPl,,' 
a| 8 ch 0 lar of some oelebrityijifi hjo who 
si Southampton, whsrA ths bog wa? sent in hisM^nik 
ylarjuid appeals to hiim brntit not unplisiuwmitktil <if , 
rt. prom thmm He tew tvith Uis yotwBg’littwimw.j 
Comrteney, to tim knndntimi at Mtgh'''; 
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to ]bear it.’ SydueV Sttfi^irfl hpro a good doal 
of osiierf, owl frett |i08ibv^ starvation, there being 
enouglt prov?'le^ even of tlie coarsest food, for 
Vhole sclmol; mi tlie liltlc boys, being weakest, 
tlip worst of any. Down to bi> old iige, he med to 
^^dder at the reooileotions o^Wo'chester, and'would 
spiak with horror the niisci'ablo years he spent 
tltere; the wiiolo system, as he said, being one of abuse, 
negligence, and vice. How m or, in spite of hunger and 
neglect, hwese iu’due tftne to he captain of the school; 
and whilst there, received, together with his brother 
Courteninr, a mast flatteruig though involunt,iry com- 
plimont from his school-iellows, wlio Bljlneil a liouml. 
riibin to Dr VVarton, the head-mastfr, ‘refusing to ti^ 
for the college prizes if the Smiths wire (Hlowetl to 
contend for tht'm any more, as they alwa* s g,lined, 
them.' Sydney used to say: ‘ 1 believe, whilst a boy 
at school, I piade above 10,006 Lat(ii verses; snd no 
man fti his smses would dS“ani, in alter life, ot ui<?r 
making npotlier.’ lie considered las tunc so eiupIoyiHl 
as almost wholly wasted. 

lie left Winchester, as Catitain, for New College, 
Oxford, where, as ,|juqh, he VaS Vrititlid to a schol.irship, 
and afterwards to a fellowship. * Ilut betore nmtiieii- 
Isting, he was sent by his father to Mont Yillieis, in 
Normandy, where lie remained tor six niontli-., perfecting 
his knowledge of Ji'rench, which he nfterw.irds spoke 
with great fluency. On nroct odmg to ()xfoi d, liP found 
New College renowned for the nuantity of port-wine 
consumed by the fellows; but lie does not ajipear to 
liave emulated their habits, tff to li.ne lived much in 
collegiate ‘society;’ liis ineone, allowed by liis fatliw', 
being indeed but slender, and he was ‘too ptoud to 
accept what he could not ri^urn.’ lie thus lost one of 
the advantages of college Co a man dependent on lus 
talents—that of making private friends among influen¬ 
tial people, t)f lus career at college, little is known, 
save tliat he obtained his feij^ow ship as soon as it w .is 
possible; and from tliat moment he w ns cast upon lus 
own resources by his father, wlio never aftciwards 
gave him a farthing fill lus death. ‘Yet ivith this 
small income,’ says his daughter—‘about L.lOO per 
annufo—he not only preserved that honesty, so often 
disregarded by young men, of keeping out of debt, but 
undertook to pay a sum of I<150 for a debt mcuried 
when at Winchester school by lus ypungor brotliei 
Courtenay, who had not had coui.ige to cufoess it to 
his fathfr before lifs deixirture fo* lndi{^ Courtenay 
became supreme judge of the"Adawtut Court, subse-i 
^Uently ma<ie a very largo fortune, aoiiuired great* 
W^UtatioQ as a judgi^and Oriental scbula/', feturued 
to hIS ‘Country in liia old age, and died suddenly a 
few y6ar» afterwanls;’ and, she miglili liaiti addec’ 
loft L.100i,00u to lus surviving brothers, to be shared 
amon^f iheih. ‘ .o» ‘ 

On college, it lii'came necessa^ry tliat Sydney 

Should make dhoico (rf*a professioS. D.is own inclina¬ 
tion would Ifeve le4 him fo the,bar; but his father, 
who had betn at conriderablo fxpenso in bringing up 
his eldest brother Eobert to that profession, %nd flitting 
.out tlw other two for Indio, itfter»givi«g up a project 
lie ouee had of sending Oupercargo to China, 

urged W strongly lift going bfn fdie ehuicli, that the 
young matt) after oontideipg fife suhijeet d^ply, felt it 
Ills duty to yield to his wMes. He amordfogly 
bcoanfe nniained, and entered hjpon tltft ouraejf' in 
the ndddfe of SaUahaiy Eiain, Whiitih ho dMiim so 
tdeawntly to the ifetowt to hit eolfeeted Wtosga- The 
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‘em near aMwiabiwyi Am tonei»t«d 
forms and 'couaget. ‘TJlfe 
Wti^eaoli,* says hsv ‘ took a fiw®’ 
it two year*, Ife engju^ 
||i ^knd It tras arranged thl# J 


polities, we itt info Edinburgh, where I remained five 
'years.’ ,* 

yV" now, for the first time, come to dates, tlio early 
part of the memoir being wholly deficient in those 
necessary flnger-^osts of accuracy. According to Lady 
Ilollandj It was in the year 1797 that her father first 
III rived m Edinburgh. He carried with him two intro¬ 
ductions to Sir 'Wiltiani Forbes and a certain I’rofessor 

-, who was clerk to the General Assembly; and 

who seems to bo described as — -, because he said to 
Mr Smith one day after dinnei: ‘D—n the Solemn 
League and Covenant 1 it lias spoiled the longs and 
sliorts in Scotland.’ Sydney w'ould be then six-and- 
tweuty years of age; and we can well conceive him as 
a fine, joiial, amusing, and eminently companionable 
I gentleman. Thou^li a perfect stranger on his arnval, 
ho soon got aiquainted with a knot of clever fellows, 
who weie m the habit of meeting in each other’s houses 
to discuss tlv' prnuiples of the French Kevolnfion, and 
till' etroct their application might produce on the poli¬ 
tical slate ol bfotlanil. Not unfrequently, they would 
meet al I'crtnin oyster-cellars, where they had the 
‘ most delightful little supfiers,’ seasoned with discus¬ 
sion oil every iiiingiuahle subject; and which was carried 
on with a frcislom and a candour such as i.s to be found 
only where men fight for truth, regardless of the conso- 
qiicuccs. They were all young men, and most of them 
Imd the t.isk hcfoie’'theni of building their own for¬ 
tunes, w ithout any partncilar certainty as to where they 
were to get hobl of the materials. 1'here was Francis 
Jcflrij', a ymung advocate without practice; Henry 
Urouglmin, in a somewhat similar situation; Francis 
Horner, bent on making his way in p'ditieiil life, and 
much concerned about the destination of humanity; 
Thomas Brown, absorbed in metaphysics; I'layfair, 
Murray, Leyden, and otheis, all siftcc eclcbrati.dpersons 
ip a more or less degree. Sy dni'y Ijinith thus speaks of 
Ills fii st iKipnintanec w'ltli Hornti. ‘ My desire to know 
bill) proceeded fiist of all from being cautioned against 
lum, Uy some excellent and feeble jicoplo to whom 1 
brought letters of intioduetion, and who represented 
him as a person of violent opinions. 1 interpreted this 
to mean a person who thought for himself, who had 
I fiimncss enough to take Ins own lino in hie, and who 
■ loied truth better than he 16ved Diind.w, at that time 
the tyiant of Seotl,fid. I found my interpretation just; 
and from then, till th^*peiiod of las death, W'o lived in 
coiisi.mt society and fnendship with each other.’ On 
another occasion, ho said • ‘ Horner loved truth so much, 
that he never could bear any jesting upon important 
sublets.’ But that there was a good deal of jesting in 
any society where Sydney Smith was, we may be well 
assuied; though his wit was so' innocent and natural, 
that hardly Horner could find fault with it, and by the 
rept it was received with the liearticst acclamations. 
A'very pleasant time must the young strangefehava 
haft of it araon;p these young Edinburgh wits awl 
worthies; and with him as an accession and an orna¬ 
ment, perhaps there was ^icn not a more hrllliant and 
animated compfeiy to bo found anywhete In Europe. 

After\wu wars’ residence in Edinburgh, SydflflF 
returned to England to get married, m had Ivm 
been engaged to a Miss Pybus, an agreeable 
aocomplisbeil young lady, whom he had known* from 
a very early period Of liis lif^ as aifo was tife tofrmate 
friend and soboolfellow of his only eisfor Maria. Tlio 
marriage took place with thd,entire oonimiiAf tlfe 
lady’s motoorf but with so vetofment kn opposifioH ml 
the pert of hm* brother, Mr OtoMrlw Eytwfei-irlfo w a 
Tory poUticiaQ, and one Of the Honfr of jthe Adwinlty 
uAdoh Pitt—as produced a tom|itete breach b|itfeae& 
them, and deprived the younig adventoitri of Ute 
aisistmufe and ptofootM«lfe inj|3ft hayO gi.tOh 
on their entrance tote Ufo. XiuiwF, 
some forwne, for to* held' 
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which, froW Mittch wear, haii hecCin* the ^losts of thair the Motor of ths pariaji; in which it stooS, fleolipea to' 
formet eelves.? »One day, shortly after the marriage,* favour him with the necijssary dic^ncet iIhuJ,,hjr two; 
he cafhe running into the room,, and flung tHese prdWous or three year#, he was living oft» 80 «)ty and URO^tain 
articles into his wife's lop, saying: ‘fhore, Kate, you moat^ and that withgut the^tftfactton of any hatter 
lucky girl 1 give you all ray fortune!’ Upon his prosixjpt. lie fell in, however, with some teurphriry 
bride’s small portion and the six silver spoonis, they engagements in cowneoOph with proprietarif, chapels, 
determined to return to Edinburgli, and sht up an 1I» officiated for tw« years as, morning^preachcr at 
establishment. To buy additional plate and other BerkeleyChapel, John Street, KerkeleySquarci preach* 
reonisitos for the household, Mrs Smith sold for U-COO ing also once a fortnight at imzroy Cltapel; gfdning 
a necklace consisting of a double row of pearls, which both places the admlratioft of Jiis congregations, 
had been given her in her infancy, and all that was When lie entered on Berkeley Cliapel, it was so. 
wanted was obtained. deserted that Uic proprietor had been for some rime 


wanted was obtained. jr ^ tr „ j 

On returning to Edinburgh, Sydney was presented endeavouring to dispose of it; but, says Lady Holland, 
by Mr Bench with t.lOOO for the c.aro bestowed on his ‘in a few weeks after my father acceptea It, not a seat 
eldest son; and tliis money ho invited in tlie stocks, ^as to bemad: gentlemen and ladies frequently Stowi 
as a provision for a rainy-day. Eor the present, he^»in the ais^s throughout the whole service.’ 


as a provision lor a rainy-oay. ror tne present, 
proposed to support his hdhseliold by taking pupils. In addition to his growing fame as a clergyman, h« 
Sfr Beach requested him to take charge of his second acquired, during the satfie period, a considejable increase 
son and about tho same time the Suardians of of reputation by a conrs* of lectures on moral T^ihilo- 
Mr Gordon, of Ellon Castle, intrusted him .witli^the sophy, which he delivered at tlie Royal Ipstitution. 
education of that yoUng gentleman. For care of His own account of these lectures is somewhat curious 
each of those young men, ho received L.lOO, the and amusing: ‘I know-nothing of moral ^ih^phy, 
highest sum which had then been given for that hut I was thoroughly*, 
purpose to any one but Dugald Stewart. Meanwhile, ^nnsh rny house. Th 
though without any clerical duties of his own, he gious; all Albeiiiarle 81 
sometimes preached in the Eptecopal church; and he and such .an uproar as J 
appears, even at this early periods to have been a good "J otiier h 

deal in request for charity-sermons—a circumstance I bad a new theory aln 
which indicates a rising popuftritj’. and supported [itj by 

It was while ho was thus employed, and just about words, and an ^irnpud. 


and amusing: ‘ I know-nothing of moral philosophy, 
but I was thoroughly ..ware tha* I, wanted L.200 to 
tornish my house. Tlie success, however, was prodi-' 
gious ; all Albemarle Street blocked up with carriages, 
and such .an uproar as I never remember to have been 
excite^ by any otiier literary imposture. Every week' 
I bad a new theory about exception and perceptiorij 
and supported [it'J by a, natural manner, a torrqnlf Of 
words, and an impudence scarcely credible in this . 
prudent age. Still, in fustico to myself, 1 must say 


tho date of the hirtii of his first daughter, that Sydney J^udent ^e. Still, in Justice to myself, 1 must say 
Smitli eneaaed with Jeffrey, Horner, and some of Iiis l«»rd were some good thinfs in tlieni.’—(Z.fl/<er.s p. 487.) 


Sinitli engaged with Jeffrey, Horner, and some of Iiis 
otiier friends, fti starting the EiVmhurjjh llcvlev, tlie 
first number of which appeared in November 1S02. 
To this number, Sydney contributed no less than six 


Horner, writing at tlie time, says tho sucues»w*S 
‘ beyond all possible eortieeture—from six to eight 
hundred hearers; not a scat to be procured, even if you 


I to be procured, even if you 


articles, all of them#'cry short, and some of them con- f?o there an hour before the time. Nobody else, to be 
sisting of only a few imragraplisj for a Review artiiAu could have executed simh an undertaking with ' 

in tlie beginning was not the formidable thing it Inns the least chance of success. For who could makesraeh' 
now become, anr more tlian ia a born giant, sev^n feet ^ mixture of odd paradox, quaint fun, manly sense, 

... .. ... .. ..... lit...,....) .....I I AM. O * ■ 


high without boots, in his infancy. In the first of liberal opinions, and striking language?’ The authcRj’; 

^ ... « « .. •«*. w. 1 'll.A av./iiTviet t’rx I.Mwvvk ruxAn 


those articles, he quizzed a sermon of Hr Parr, and 
incidentally quizzed his -wig—that ‘boundless con¬ 
vexity of frizz,’ which, he SMd, was ‘ the terror of the 


for his own part, seems to have been quite surprised.^ ' 
his popularity ; and so lightly did ho itold the le^tuti^i, 
that he intended to destroy the manuscripts; bit; 


literary world.’ All'the articles are light, and more or as they did not happen to come under his hawfig 
loss satirical, and are now the most readable papers in burning-days be had a great rage for burning napej*' 
the numborf To say anythinefuAher on the origin, -they uwe fqpnd by his widow after to jea^h, and,, 
early management, and succes? of \hc Itevieic, would published so lately as 1850. As expositms%of maral" 
be in this place superfluous, or is at anyratc unnc(*es- philosophy, ftoy a»D, as ho fcimsef coasWeila, Of no 
sary, since the fhllest particulars on the subject are ’ : but they Sbound m exquisite passages of 

already to bo found in print.* Before the appoarauee sterling sense and humour, and for the sake of these, 


be in this place superfluous, or is at anyrato unneces¬ 
sary, since tho fijllest particulars on the subject are 
. already to bo found in print.* Before the appoarauee 
of the second number, Sydney Smith ha4 qtitted 
Edipbui-gh, and gonc,to London, wliither it bclmves us 
now to follow him. His connection with the ifoi'tsw, 
to is well known, stUl continued; and the amount of entered in Orehaid Street, where he conunued to resl^.. 
wdrkRhe did, for it may bo seen by tlte list of during the rest to stay in Ldhdon. 


were hiShly worth preserving. * ' • 

With the proceeds derived ifiroHi tbqlr deliJejy^ be 
•as enabled *to furnish a new house on which he hi^,'i; 


toj^qtes he collected and republished^witli other picees, 
m. 1882,* 


simple end homete foshion, but yet with cvqjjMttof; 
comfortaMe about mUi. As he <!buIdnot afford.lu*hi!S®;l;r 

■L- J!_.L..JI_±1.1. a1__J -I-*.—,*3 Kd.As.Al<l? 


t|8|fd of the yi^j we find hi 
:''J|^(^,;BuBsel ^uaw,’,wUh.a] 
' qf.writingthe j 


1 established inOougbty 
parontly no olhployment 
srieto. In a short time, 


olkniovment; of rank ana ftfflueute ofiten cam© to 


erf the JSuww. Iti ft short time, tift poverty Of his faiy 

.fM/hna, formed .with- aeretol' eminflait, fasciaatioqg'-of ms society, 

law^ theavljTtol hi :Hie a^ntot suppeta in Edinburgh, 

a,Scarlett (tha late-Ltod' 8«i*P«^P»rty io 
.to.afet twenty w,thl«y »«#«mv^ 


m I'j tiw 
/ tiwae old 
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who used to,come vp to him and whisper: cwcumstancas, it^wos welcome promotion; inaamuch as 
‘■'fJStiiw,know these are all very remark- it was a permanent provision, and afforded him ‘the 
'’ii&M£‘'ilien j do tell»i^ who they are.’ ‘‘O yes,* said llrstlhcling^f independence and security that Ufe had 
'iWhey"laughing: ‘ tBaf is Ilanjiibal,’ pointing Mr enjoyed after a kfc of an.viety and uncertainty.’ More- 
'Wfaishiaw—‘he lost his leg in the Carthaginian w:p:; and over, there was no immediate need of residence, as 


^^ht is Socrates,’ pointing t«* Luftrell; ‘and that is the duties for the present might he done by a curate, 
iSolpn,’ pointing to ilonier—‘ you'have heard of Soloti ? ’ He had thus more Income, and was at liberty to reside 
The girl opened her ears, eyes, and month with admi- in town, or wherever else he might feel disposed to fix 
ration, half-doubting, half-believing that Sydney was his liouscliold. 

making ftiftssf her< butV’^e'-'^ly convinced, at anyrate, Ho preferred, upon the whole, residing in London; 
^t ^er cousin’s guests were moat extraordinary but in the summer of 1807, in order to give his family 


people. 


the advantage of country air and scenery, lie took them 


•On evening not devoted to these suppers, Sydney to a little cottage in tlio neighbourliood of Reading, 
was to be found a good deal in fashionable scjpiety. Ho where also ho composed himself to write a book, or 
had become known to Lord Holland, and w.xs often a ratlicr a number w)f pamphlets, on a subject then 
diner at Holland House, where he met alf sorts ofi^greatly agitating the popular .mind. There was a 


brilliant people, and was himsejf a universal favourite. 
From being frequently seen there, hie aequaintance in 
London rapidly increased, arfd his company was gaoatly 
sought after by all who could apprcci.atu a witty and 
wise companion. ‘ At this period of his life,’ remarks 


prevalent notion among %nany timid and orthodox 
persons, that a conspiracy had been formed among 
tile Irish Ciftiiolics, headed by his holiness the pope, 
aga^st the Protestant religion and the general institu¬ 
tions of Uiis country; and it was the object of Mr 


his daughter, ‘his spiritsjwjse often such lliat they Sin^th th expose and ridicule this senseless apprehen' 
were more like thcwjoyousne'si and playfulness of a sion. Hence the 1‘clcr Plymley Letters to his brothei 


sion. Hence the Peter Plymley [metiers to his brother 
Abraham in the country, the first of which, on its 
appearance in London, produced an immense sensation. 
Wo are told it was' sliottly ‘ to be found on every table, 
was spread in evorj* direction over the country, and 
joy-inspiring laugh, which seemed to spring froin the was the topic of general conversation and conjecture.’ 
fifesh, genuine enjoyment he Jolt at the multitude of It was followed by anotlibr, and then by others,“n the 
unexpected images which sprang up in his mind, and whole,'ten in number, each successive letter increasing 
succeeded each other witli a rapidity thjt hardly the eagerness and curiosity of the public. The govern- 
allowed his hearers to follow fdm, but left them pantiilg raent took great pains to find out the author; but ‘ all 
and Exhausted with* laughter, to cry out for mercy.’ tliCT co«W flud out,’ says Sydney, ‘^as, that they 


clever school-boy, than the sobriety and gravity of tlfc 
iktiicr of a family; and his gaiety nvas so irresistible 
and so infectious, that it carried everything before it. 
Nothing could withlitamd the contagion of that longing, 
joy-inspiring laugh, which seemed to spring from tlie 
fifesh, genuine enjoyment he Jolt at the multitude of 
unexpected images which sprang up in his mind, and 
succeed each other witli a rapidity thjt hardly 
allowed his hearers to follow fdm, but left them panting 
and Exhausted with* laughter, to cry out for mercy.’ 
An aratising instance at tf.is occurred when he first 
met Mrs Siddons. She seemed determined to resist 
his jocularities, and maintain her tragic dignity; but, 
after a vain struggle, yielded to the general infection, 
aoda'flung herself back in her chair in such a fearful 
peroxySm of laughter, and of such long continuance, 


were brought to Mr Budd, the publislicr, by tlie Earl 
of Lauderdale.’ It is true, strong suspicions pointed 
towards the little village of Buyiifig, where Mr Smith 
resided; and a few'of .those best acquainted with his 
stylo, felt convinced there was but oue man in England 
who cpnlci tlius make the most irresistible wit and 


that It made quite a scene, and all the company pleasantry the vehicle of an unanswerable argument: 
#ere alarmed. Ho had a talent for making the most in short, his stylo betrayed to the discerning what 
comiupn-place subjects amusing, and carried everybody could not otliorwiso be proved, and which was suffi- 
Hsov wildAQi. Af rlTvillAw. fMpnhliT fvmonalf'fl from linstilA innuiflitora. ‘Samfiluiw 


along with him in the wildest flights of drollery. 

It was known pretty generally that he was an 


cieiitly concealed from hostile inquisitors. ‘ Somehow 
or another,’ says he, ‘ it came to be conjectured thatT 


Sldlnburgh Reviewer, and in some quarters he was, in was the author. I have always denied itj^but finding 

<g>B»equenpe, the object of much abuses and ^isrepre- that I deny in vsin, I liavo thought it rnight be’as 

i sentation. Lady Holland informs us, that one at her well to include the llelters in this collection. They 

earliest Seodjieetions is Siat <jf bfeing stepped at the had an immense circulation at the time, and 1 think 


-di^ one day.on feturning firom a walk, and desired by above 20,000 cojiics were sold.' 
a(g^tlenja»46 teU her father, that the king had been In the autumn of 180^, Mr Smith paid a short visit 
teaiingshis reviews, tuwl said ‘ He was a meiy clever to Edsnbiugh, tarrying a little on his return with Lord 
fkUoMqlSut that he woidd never be a bishop 1’ ^ Sydney Grey at Hawick, where was laid the foundation of that 
hsS ambition to be a bishop-, but ha would hai^ friendship between the stately peer and the witty 


beeo of moderate church-preferment, 

as 1^ :^a :now the father of threesoiiildren, and was 
•fast v^ilig on his thirty-si,\th iirtUday. Birt he 


friendship between the stately peer and the witty 
parson which was a constant gratification to both 
du*ng the remainder of their lives. In this 8am%yeat 
^ai passed the Clerical Residence Bill, the effect of 


i!ad no private ifiriends'with livings in theiif'gift, and which was to oblige Mr Smith either to reside at hit 
the Tories befcg in power, Ise could hope nothing from living or resign it. Ho, accordingly, went down iinme- 
' lihe government. ‘By a luckjl'accident,’ hgwever, in diately into Yorkshire, to see what it would be proper, 
■the year 1808, certain political changes necessitate a to decide upon. Ho found that the place Was jnft 
tshiij^.of itoiuiatry, ai^ tor a^rieS period the'Whigs called Foston-le-day without a reason; his aHotnwt. 


lid tMCendkacy. lb on# who^ as he says, ‘hid in it consisting d 800 acres of glebe-land of the 




t'fc-a }«jpb';»iW kitchen, with -a room abom and was 

‘A ktate ' of: dil%pidMio®> „that';i!|!hevflw^.';'' 
■texnipfed'if ¥Rlierto'defilined'idbtgg'eoABy.i^ 
opened on one side « And <jb ;t 

■-toto ,|he ■ 'bHrying-grbatiiiil'' knd Tt' was s}tg;i(l 

























came according to summon*; *a r»M -w^io had nuto- walk, and beheld Ihe scene from the garden-door. 
ber^, eighty years, looking,, with Ms-long gray hair,* With beaming face anji extended »hands,**. Sydney, 
his threadbare coat, deep wrinkles, stepping gaik»and advancing, broke forth with thieimpromptu: 

crutch-stick, more ancient than the jjarsonago-house.’ Horatius Fheons • ' 

He looked at the new parwn for some time ^der b« ., ^ Wrtg a Ho ^ _ ,, 

gray shaggy eyebrows, and entered mto amuersation, ^ ^ Bacchu;^ 

during, which he shewed toata^ had not qwmehed • Hiding on a Uttlo jackass. 

the natural shrewdness of a Yorkshircman. At last, •* 

after a paxise, he said, striking his stick on the ground: Thus, we see, our merry friend was not without his 
‘ Muster Smith, it often stroikes moy mind, that i>eoplo gratifications in his retreat, dhd 8^111 koyk a store of 

as comes frae London is sich fods . But yon,’ ho wit and spirits to bo used according to occasion., 

added—giving him a nudge with tlie stick—* I sec you Here, in his clicerful house at Ileslington, two 
are no fool! ’ That conclusion, 0 venerable parish- miles from Yoflc, wo must for the present leave liini; 
clerk! is undoubtedly a sound otie. I venture to say, designing, if all bo well, to resume *khe subject .»f 
that no judgment of yours was ever better founded! 3is histo^ in a future number. From this point, 

Here you have a man who understands thoroughly alii I mograplrhial incidents become scanty; and in the 

the difficulties of his position; whicli are, narticiy, a' next article we shall have to deal more with funny bits 
house to build without experience or money—a family from liis letters, and recollections ot his conversational 
and furniture to move into the heart af Yorkshire, jocuyirities. • 

a process as difficult in 1808, to a man of small means,____ « _ 

as a journey to the back-settlements of America at the 

present writing—the absolute necessity of iTi# turning PROVEllBS OF liHiJ TATARS OF THB 
farmer, the living consisting of Jand aird no tithe, there CtllME A? » 

being no farm-buildings on it to enable liim to let it • 

—and a consciousness of tire profoundest ignorance of A Gekman traveller wbu has visited Moscow, gives 
all agricultural pursuits, incvkablo to one who had an interesting account of a collection of manuscripts 
passed his life hitherto in town% and whose time and rclatii^ to the Crimea, which a»! preserved in that 
attention had been divided between preaching, litera- city in the Library belonging to the Holy Synod.' Ode 


attention had been divided between preaching, htera- city m the Library belonging to the Holy Synod. Ode 
tore, and society. That is ^Sydney Smith’s position, of these manuspripts, injiartrcular, he deems osiicciaily 
and ho comprehends it with perfect clearness. worthy of attention. Ht is written by one Barmen 

However, he decides on retaining Foston, and quickly Petrowitsch Boldyrew, knd is neither more nor less 
returni to London, to prepare for his rustication. By ‘tliaii an a’ceonnt of a ton* in the Chersonese, with sndi 
publishing a dbuple of volumes of sermons, he raises descriptions of the country, the people, their cuistoms, 


cash for the expedition; and in the summer of ISO'J, anil their appearance, asi^is perfectly common in our 
wo find him established with his family in a cheerful modern tourist litoraturo; hut this, however, it gives 
house, in a village-about two miles from York. He which is not common—a long list of proverbs and 
bought a little second-band carriage, and a horse cal^d apothegms, collected by the author during lik residence 
which, from the groom once exclaiming that he among the Tatars of the Crimea. The name Tatar 


Peter, which, from the groom once exclaiming tliat lie among tlie Tatars of tlio Crimea. The name Tatar 
had * a cruel face,’ went over after by the rjame of he applies indiscriminately to all the dwellers on the : 
Peter the Cruel. So provided, he used to drive over peninsula, although it appears tliat a distinction ou^dit 
witli Ms wife to Foston on a Sunday, to perform his to be made between tlie Criin-Tatars and the Nogai- 
dutics, returning in tlie evening; an arrangement Tatars, who are very different from each other, 
permitted by the archbisliop of York, to give him time although both dwelling together in the same part of - 
to negotiate an exchange .of livings, and thus save him tlie country. _ _ _ , 


the expense of building a new parsonage. 


The short pithy sayings of a people, containing, as 


He took*heartily to a countryCfo, and cheerfully they ali^ays ,do, some practical hint, i^ark more 
put up with all its drawbacks^^ike a man resolved to decidedly than auglit beside the bent of that pecqile’s 
make tlio best of his situation. Ho used to dig mind, and ,^16 degree of sioraP as wdl ts mental 
vigorously an hour or two each day in his garden, ‘toj ciilturo to w’lich it has attained. Ikoyerbs are more 
avoid sudden death,’as lie skid; for ho was oven thenl significant in this respect than even songs; for tliese 
inclined to stoutness, and, as a young maiL wa* con- are calfed/orth on the spur of^lie moment, a»d accord , 
siden^ a somewhat dumsy figure; so that a college- with, the temporary emotions inspired by some'exciting 
friend used to say to him: * Sydney, your sense, wit, iRvcnt; ’and anay, therefore, bear an impress of noble- 
and clumsiness, always give me the idea of an ness which the nation generally may perhaps be very 
Aaesian carter.’ In driving his little carriagetPhe far from posscssiiig. A proverb, however, is cottceittri 
■at. first displayed some awkwardness, but gradigi% in no moment of^citement or exaltation, J)ut iff a ' 
improved with practice. The streefs of York required calm stsSe of mind, when thh under*tandii^ Onjy,is 
a good deal of skill in driving, as any one, who does appealed to. Being of genoraUapplicAion.. too, not 
not know them, may judge TVom a joke which Sydney intended merely for Ibis decennium or that popular 
vrouW often repeat. He once exclaimed to one of the cause, it is impossible that any save those Which hato 
principal fradesraen there: ‘Why, Mr Btown, your taken ^rm root i» tiij minds of the people can.mdto’ 

:street*;;^ the narrowest in Europe: there is not d all. Like the simple medicinal retoed^ lns^,:- 
.SintudtUy toom for'-tirQ carriages to pass.' ‘Hot room J’ among the peasantry, tfieir efflriOnjy, ..■W , 

■'‘said .'the' »ajprised;'yorkist: ‘there.'* plenty of*Voom, I facility'of application, preyept’them 
air.''^d':ahoVe'an inch ‘aiid..a half'.to 'snareP. In'the- foraotten. 'i-','' 


‘said the »ajprised;Torki«t: * there '* plenty of*Voom, facility of application, prevent them frost ew 
air,''ito^l':'«hOto;kn inch'and.,a half to'Sparer. In', the- forgotten. ' i-.i"'r"... 

.oourstf'af-a short .time, Mr Smith made a considerable ."The German fraveiler.'.’.hhov© 
'j^uaijiiMfBe.fth'.itod' around 'and .ha^' besides, Altoiaan, observes, riiat «S':'^;T«,tar'*^:e<fp6<^ally 1 
sihia, scfflitB®' enlirewd hy■ visits..from ..soft® ' ^-hls-.old 'of the .Crimea, ■ wete;,:n«l^r'i(eil»t«ri' hew..'l.l|,'f'"'"' 
a» hfr oimdtmi;w^'amu*to'#.'them-: l»«go.age to',' the, 
tt.'.favourite doalte;.-"»e,', lefs'-ai' .-p^OBag®, lurioda were'meto...ic*..li^'seJes®y*. cdnuitoted .Vril 
'Fimfipf that-Idr .j&pito ..WaO^ ft is'not provffl®| 
























TChel ia tile Crimea,* indeeil has hardly a more 
, afe^siTOjliirasB, than ‘Sen Oriis—Tliou art a Eassian ,• 
;i^’*,Seh Jtosak’—7'lifiiiiart aCossaok; which at once 
; ih^ws what feelings the ^iierishes for the Maseovite. 
;i Tl«5 cepsorsbipof the Russian {iross, accounts iCr tlm, 
' iiuft tliat no anti-Russian seotimeuts are foundtills 
.' pTotsorbial philosophy of the Chefsonesc. » 


^Necessity teaches the hares to jump. > ' 

The fool ^anfoa to catch the bustard, but.Hift the 
sprysge at heme. • 

l>o not throw your stick at the dogs, but a bone; 
you may tlien go on your way in peace. 

To thp timid man, every spring-tail is a tarentula. 
Tiie flesh of the old pelican will taste tender when 


The following iiavo been gleaned from the larger ] thou ha.st fasted for two days. 


collection:— 

But yei^#rday,_ and* thou atest the ■water-melon; 
to-day, eating melons, thou liast already forgotten the 
water-melon's taste. 

He -who will pass the ford, must not fnind wading. 
.^IVluit caretf the sick man for marc’s milk? Wliat 
cares he who is parched for hosa (beer made t'f iniliot). 
when he is drinking at the spring ? 4 , 

Allali allows the crop to fail of him wlio loaves 
nothing for the birds to glean. ^ ^ 

Lahib, go hot to the wolfdwelling; cock, go not <b 
the abodo^of the kite. * 

The house of the sultan lives in the mouth of him 
who has cast bat a glance at Stamboul. 

Desirest thou the jjurricknfef «thun praise the calm. I 
He who has suffered shipwreck, speaks no longer qf | 
' the beauty of tile sea. , . 

Wq first fell the plantain, and then praise its shade. 
Bald though the jiawk be, ho yet piifleth liimself up. 
The lass with'the black locks lost the comb; Ihc old 
woman with a bald head found it. 

■When you have no polo to*'knock down the peach 
from the tree, you say: ‘It is^sour.’ 

Every fir is not a cedar, hut each thinks iftiolf one.**' 
■WJien -the poor maji is made judge, it is time for the j 
rich to quit the coiamunity.^ 


The fool ate once the liver of a whiting: to this 
day he praises the taste offish. 

Naplitlia wclleth not from every fotintain. 

The blind man once c.alled the slave ‘Eflfcndi’ (a 
title of honour): to this day tiie slave carries lus head 
Iho higher. 

Tlie tliicf hates even the reed.* 

The SfJiiilina bes^aks pilgrimage, but not piety.f 

Ho not call thy neighbijnr seji (fixd), lest he name 
thee Srhailan (SaU'tn). 

The i)luni*igo of the dove that flietli with ravens 
rcraainetli yliitc, but her he.art Itecometii black. 

With the last step the (mountain) Tschatyr-Dag is 
scaleil. ♦ ♦ 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

UnCENT ■WOKKS THE I'NITEl) STATES. 

Since the period of ifiy visit to America, the works of 
several travellers descripj ive of the United States have 
appeared. Some of these writers went over pretty 
much the, same ground as I did, others went further 
south and west; hut whatever was the nature af their 
respective travels and imiuirios, they g<®erally coincide 
in ^iresenthig that favourable view of America, on ihe 


Die neighbourhood of the palm, near which the it-hoh, which appears to be consistent witli triilli, It is 


musitroom grows, is rclaticmship in the eyes of the 
latter. 

(tae niau bores into the turpentine-tree with his 
knire; another draw's the oil in the stone-jar. 

Eor the first wish, a single camel sullicctli; for the 
second, not the whole lierd wore enough. 


pleasing, indeed, to observe that the age of misrepresen¬ 
tation and vulgar prejudice is p*Btf English travellers 
turough the United States no longer fasten on occasional 
oddities.as a type of a whole people, nor do they 
mcasnfc every custom and institution by the standard 
of Old-country notions. They, on the contrary, seem 


If the fish did not snap at the worm, Allah would not ready to avow an admiration of many things in America; 


Jet hifli bite the draw-net. 


and when they find occasion to blame, they speak at 


It is not always a lovely female face that is covered least with temper, and in a tone of regret. It is to be 
wRI) a veil. ] hoped, on many accounts, that our American friends 

It is dishonour to he bent, not to .bend. i will justly appreciaje this altered feeling in, the English 

Thouglf the drone suck the jasmine, it fiakes no tourists who visit thqjr country, and reciprocate the 
honey. « « • , j good-will which is now manifested tow'ards them. 

Violets do nptji^tow so high Is nettles. *’ ■ Gnr immediate purpose is to call attention to a 

The satiaW tiger worries sheep. 1 few of the later works gn the States, so far as they 

Erom^ the lovely muiden, not even Uicl hurricane embrace subjects of pressing interest. The volume 
remnvoe the veil; fronUfcthe ugly old crone, tiie gentlest of Mt Janies Robertson, of Manchester,! to which 
bnsene takes the turban, off her head. , • 4 . we shall first allude, is perhaps more deserving ,of 

We praise the turf, and do not know' Iww soon it will perusal by the Americans themselves than by the 
cover Ip, , * .fl ■ pe^lo of Grej^t Britain. The topics which the author 

Put not thy secret into the moutl * of tlio Bosporus, Sfiioraeos are chiefly of tt commercial and indastrial 
«r it w^l hefaw it to tke ears of thb Bi^k S«a. character. The ■writer is a free-trader, and in a Incwl 

The block i^marhje qall«,the sculptor ‘BrotW.’ and comprehensive manner shews the losses to which 
Fragrance rises from the chaBee or tiio trampled rose, the American, nation is Sihject, annually, by pursuing 
Do not utter telkei words thou intendost to mi mroneous, thobgh possibly, well-meant, restrictive , 
jweimpUsh Stony deeds. , ^ policy, sem® time, as may bo generally i^wn, 

.^er the Ramadan, comet fife Beiram.’* ■ ( the Arocrieans have aiteed M establishing nS^ye roabu*. 

Burstj not open the doors of .snnlh^’s liarom, if thou foetees, Their object, of coarse,, is plansiWe'^thh old , 
desiresttijlne.Qvm to.rerodhiWbSo^ ..sttgyr-it i« todepcndi^c* "(ff'f«a«lineee,,,itii4 

, Wa,;iay 0 s'np;W.gberin'lp,iTO 8 n^ ,ji^e money vrithin the'cohntiy. .Amirtltt%b-,ieayy*,' 


« Thws ,ls ,'toifa'; leif, Wgde (bnltM' 


nth,Motive duty is.imposedi ';on, fon^gni-'i^nortsitihas,'',’ 
'ifit as fiow.'SMlbw this priiMslpls';<^'pro,|ec|^ 

ij^vdoes'wiir chann©ti|,"^"‘,l^>’to'''it^C 

.'teiStelKofffertilhlsn^ 
otj^.iriiyprodbic^Jnb a: 
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I tlio markets of the world; bttt tempted frop its legitU 
mate eOwse, agriculture i* left to languish, rural 
' affairs occupy a comparatively inferior status, and «;iit 
i comes to pass tliat, from the growing scarcity in tsTew 
York, provisions have risen almost to famine-prices. 
Strange tiling this to say of any large seat of population 
in the broad continent of Ndrth America! 

With hitherto a duty of 30 per cent, on coal, it was 
expected that the rich fields of this article in Penn- 
sylvania would he fully developed; these fields are no 
doubt w'orked to n considerable extent; and it may 
seem hard that people sliould leave unoxcavated at 
their very doors what they would otherwise require to 
purchase from abroad. But the subject assumes a 
(lififerent aspect, when wo learn, froiji good authority, 
that the Xmericans have already sacrificed 20 , 000,000 
dollars in buying this doaraiative, in.stcad of cheap 
foreign, coal. In plain terms, the people have preferred 
stinting tliemselves of fuel in a climate of c.xitraordinnry 
severity during winter, in order that tliose persons 
uiiglit ho employed in mining who ought to have been 
producing tlie article—food—for which the (Auiitry is 
pre-eminently adapted. . * 

Thirty per cent, ad rdhreni, appears to be a favourite 
tax on the importation of prime necessaries of life. 
Such is the duty levied lyr the Aijiericans on sugar and 
molasses, with a view to encourage tlie cultivation of 
tl>e sugar-cane in Louisiana and some adjacent states. 
Notwithstanding this legislati^% chceic to importation, 
sugar and molasses are introduced from Cuba and oliier 
countries, to Uio extent of altout half the consumption. 

‘ And yet,’ says Mr Kobertson, ‘ tiiat is done at a profit—- 
otherwise tlie trtdc would not be continued—after the 
duty of 30 per cent. Wore that duty repealed, thdio 
sugars could and would be sold at a proportionate 
reduction in price; Imt that reduetiou in price would 
apply to the horac-gro^n sugay as well as to tha^, 
'imported, bccanso the price of every avtielo is regu¬ 
lated by the cost of producing with a profit^ that 
which is last brouglit to liiarket. Ttierefgre, the 
price at wliicli Cuba sugars could bo profitably sold 
in tlie American markets, would govern tlic price of 
that produced at lionic. 'Yaking, therefore, tlie whole 
quantities of sugar and molasses, of home-growth, 
brought to market in IB.M, and estimating them at a 
low average •price,’ it conclusively spppears that the 
sum of C,S28,000 dollars is disBSrscd every year ‘by 
the consumers of tlie States for the benefit of tiic 
sugar-planters. Tlus is a very handsome sum to pay ■ 
annually to a few planters, and says much for tlie libe¬ 
rality of the American people. If the 1437 estateware 
owned by as many proprietors, each may he eemsidered 
to be a pensioner on the industry of the American 
people, to tlio amount of 4370 dollars per annum. 

I am afraid tlie taxpayers of England would not like do 
have as many pensioners dip their bands so deeply* 
into' the public purse.' As neither %he soil nor the 
climate of tho south is adapted for sugar-culture, it 
is only by improved methofls of preparation, * and 
aliove all, by that enterprise and etiei^ wl^h the 
Aftiericans inftise into ;til their undertakings, 4 hat th^ 
,arO 110 ^, wfth si protection of so per cent., enabled to 
I; compete wifli tite epgiti^ pf Cuba and Braail. Withdraw 
^stiiat''prolectioa,,'. 8 nd ncariy alf-,*be sugar-plantafoiw 
gA out, Of; cuWvatiQp,' or > hc converted' to tiisS 
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Wfii.th#;, system', 
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to 8 , 000,000 dollars ;*snd these losses, uBited, to .that ' 
^f 0,328,000 dollars on spgar, make mp a tbtal of 
83,528,000 dollars; and if to thia »mn is added the 
loss oil some other articles, it'iis conclusive that at 
leqst 17^7,000,000 sterlflig arc given away every year, ' 
through what all experie^e proves to lie a mistakSn i 
economic policy. ‘1 fliink,’ say 4 :Mr Robertson; ‘it 
will scarcely be denied that tlie prosperity of the. 
manufacturing interests of America is well eared for,, 1 
and this protection s.ays much f<fr tlie, liberality, or for 
the simplicity of the consumers. That this iguoagnee 
of the true interosts of tlio nation should continue to 
prevail in Amenc.a, among the people who claim to 
be the “cutest” in the world, certainly affords matter,; 

mneh sOTpri.so; for I imagine that in Old England, 
with all im abuses, f.nieicrt and real,* such partial 
legislation would not be permitted to exist for a 
single year.’ ». * 

_ Tlie opinion common in America, tliat tlie comilhra- 
tive cTieapness of Englisii manufnetures ari|cs from 
‘ pauper labour,’ is combated by tliis intelligent writer. 

It is admitted tliat labour js dearer in tlie United States 
tlian in England; but greate;i ei^t of producing 
cotton goods in America is traced to other causes! as, 
for example, ‘ tlie higher coid; of machinery, its general 
inferiority, tho comparatively imperfect adaptation of 
one dejartraent of manufactures*to another, the 
scarcity*and dearness of capital, and the expensive 
and ineflieiont management of Joint-stock associations.’ 
As regards inferiority 01 machinery, the opinion here ■ 
expressed may require qiJSilificatlon; yet wo are told 
fh*t ‘tile ^production porslomn, in a day of eleven 
hours, is consitlorahly less than in Stockport in a day 
of ten hours.’ A principal e.auso of additional expense 
in America, appears to lie cost of management; and 
is just the diflerence between what is incurred by an 
individual iiiiuiaging iiia own afi’aira, and that of 
paying agent.s to buy and sell for him. The practice 
of employing salaried managers and commissioned 
brokers, jnirsiicd liy the joint-stock associations of . 
Massachusetts, presents .a striking contrast to that 
which prevails in Lancashire, 'riiere, ‘the spinner or 
manufacturer buys his own cotton in Liverpool, piling : 
a brokerage of only one-half per cent. lie superintends 
its spinning and manufacture, and llicn disposes of 
tlio production gn tiie Manchester Exclionge.^ In this 
process none of liis time is lo.st, and no expense is 
.^enrred. InJjalf a slaj^ he will bily as inuclt cotton 
Ka will last liim for one, two, or fajir weeks; and 
ft- as short a time, Ife will sell bis production for as 
long a periotl. Tho rest of his time can be eiqjiloycd 
in the management of his mill. With those advantages 
ii* favouf of, England—advantages which it will- 
require years to supersede—whatever may be tho 
restrictions on the jmportation of Bottou goods into 
the American nojirkets, manufacturers of tliis Gentry 
have no reason to fSar snocessfhl competition m thej 
neutral and independent majkets of tho wirld.’ ■' , 
Accordiim to tho eafmlations of this writer^ the., 
planters or tho south have lately been fhitikiiig largo 
profits on tile eulfawe (rf cotton; and 'kai;tbc/bropi?.ol 
thi# article are produoea entirely by the tsiaannlst^ 
labour of negroes, it is tolerably ' ' 

so far from ceasing, will be pushed 
regions, and increase in ihtonjiity..' 
all unprojudiqpd travellers Ifr A.i»fey% 
work by' the Rev*,Robert';' 
stated,, ‘ that ov«w 
;oreate 8 ,;g d!Mant,lhr;,,4W!#'^ 
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wit}\ *. .System of ■which 'wc ar«> the direct and prin¬ 
cipal eSicoura^ers I Yet, how lias, this truth beerf 
C'|tB«8od over in tfce*toultifariouB disquisitions on the 
horrors of Ainericafl Slavery! ^ A whole natio^ weeps 
pver-the wrongs of‘Uncle Tom,’while it hypocyiticdly 
bays, and spins, and ■weavos.'nndalraws a revenue from 
the very article whiqh Uncle 'I'dhi was urged undcfr the 
lash to produce. Until England coases to purciiase 
American cotton, we think, in decency, it sliould 
refrain friwi censuring American slavery. ‘ It makes 
m© rfmdder,’ says Mr W. E. Baxter,’* ‘ to think of the 
severe toil and heartless oppressij>u which these 
wretched beings undergo to support n white aristo- 
wcracy, and supply witli the raw material t^e manufat!- 
tories of Manchester.’ It might be added, that t^e 
northern statfs of the Union oiiglit to liil.-e ns littiij 
to say against the south on ^his subject as England. 
Their cotton manufacture equally .’Tests on conipnlrory 
labcAir; and what is fullj* more open to reliiijfe, *he 
north swids representatives to Congress, who fake the 
lead in projects for extending tlic sphere of slavery. 
Wliile touching on the mor#>l and social evils which 
inevitably spring f»oro the*fmititvition of slavery, Mr 
Baxter does not shrink from adding, ‘ that the course 
pursued by tho party totd'uically styled Abolitionists, 
has been most intemperate and unwise; tliat a great 
deal of violence dirplayed on this question at Hj,e south, 
is owing to the fanaticaj, doings at the north; and that 
dictation, menace, and abu^ only delay tlie day of 
freedom for the suffering j^frican. I did not meet 
above a dozen or twenty persons in Amcricij^who enter¬ 
tained a different opinion *frotn that now expressM.’ 
A similar opinion-was repeatedly expressed to me 
when journeying through the States. 

In the more recent and lughly interesting and 
amusing work of Mr Weld,t a oomparison is made 
between the taxation of Eugland and America, and 
wl»at will seem strange—to the disadvantage of the 
States. ‘In Great Britain,’ says tliis writer, ‘ tho 
national revenue, including expense Of collection and 
county tax, is, as near as may be, -iOs. per head. Without 
the cost of the army and navy, the expenditure per 
heaa is less than 80s.; and tlie civil expenditure 
alone, including county taxes, but without the cost of 
collection, is not more than 68. per head. Tiio civil 
expendi^re of Great Britain, including jpounty tax 
ax^ (wliat Americans think amount to an enormous 
sum iif England) pensiftns, is not moreaithim tiie ci'vil 
expenditure oloneof the federal governmentof the StatM. 
Wben to tho expenditure of the American government 
is added that of the* states, counties, and townships, 
the rSanlt is strikini’ly in favour of Great Britain, 
and pwves incontestably that our government is Hie 
mfflre.&onoBaicai of the two. If to the direct taxation 
levieilpn the American people, ht3.addcd the amount 
paid Jbr ;|wptecti'on to native it^ustrj', I venture to 
‘believe tliat it will life found that the taxation of our 
coimtry, foi%tI piij|>oses, is tbe#ighter of the two.’ It 
. could have been wished that iftr Wbld liadffavoured us 
with some more irrefragable proofs of his averment, 

' than are embraced in fcaejjobstrvations. It might 
l^ve occurred to hiift, bfi jfcfttion that the feifend 
gOvernmeint sends no tax-g»tfeerw JM* theidoorOf any 
,, men; ,;bttt Oofittents itself dustoitk-house duties on 
..As regards local''tiOMSB'i,^',■the-several states, ■ 
.,,«'ieseli«!0'-by-no'fttmans' tmifh«a'.'i»^^^^ in some 

.light,'- 

1 lyork, whim.:M n|^ Wiii»>li.: if we fejept nte-ifeea'tlfi®, 
for^vic exactions.. ..Utas- 

of the lilwtneriefHim^'tilsy 
® 'Wwt 'tatrufflsiNiiity ’ 
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manner foj purfoses of social improvement. The 
single fact that’in Boston tho people impose <» them- 
seltes a taSiof two dollars a he^ per annum to support 
the, common spools, has no parallel in any European 
city. In referring, therefore, to Aincrican taxes, they 
wo'uldsneed in a great measure to be taken out of the 
category of fiscal exaction, and treated of as free 
contributions. 

The work of Mr Baxter, to which we have already 
adverted, presents an exceedingly correct and in¬ 
structive picture of American institutions and national 
advancement—a result, as it appears, of two visits to 
the States, and mud) patient inquiry. As a person 
of education and trained l)abit8 of thought, with 
sound religious vjews, tliis young and promising legis¬ 
lator may be supposed to have been well qualified for 
investigating tl)e educational establishments of the 
States, and offering an opinion on their peculiar 
merits. It»is not without a l)iglj feeling of satisfaction, 
tl^t we find our own favourable impressions of the 
American school-system fully corroborated by Mr 
Baxtef. ‘ In Scotland, he had heard much of tlio 
‘ ft-religious tendency ’ of American free-school educa¬ 
tion ; and to satisfy himself on this point, was one of 
the strongest of tlie many motives which induced him 
last year to pay a second visit to tho States. Tlie result 
of his inquiries apiong all the leading evangelical 
churches was, that tlio charge of irreligion brought 
against the common scffools was altogether groundless. 

* All interested in the subject united in assuring me, 
tliat the zeal of the different denominations had proved 
quite able to secure the religious instruction of youth, 
and that ample provision had been mSdo to secure this 
c®d wlierever the common-school system prevailed.’ 
Sabbath-schools are usually the means for affording 
, special doctrinal instruction. ‘I visited,’ says Mr 
LBaxter, ‘ one Sabbatfr-school ii? Philadelphia, connected 
with an Episeopalian church, and containing no fewer’ 
tlian^SfiO cliildron, who raise every year L.ICO for 
missions. It was a sight which made the cathedrals 
of Europe appear insignificant—a more sublime mani¬ 
festation of Cliristianity, tliau all the pomp and 
pageantry of Boman festivals.’ That facts of this 
nature are well known in Great Britain, cannot bo 
doubted; but, for selfish reasons, it is convenient to 
deny or seem ignorant of them. In ilbthing is our 
country so greatly BSiind America, as the system of 
conimon-school education; and looking at tlie con¬ 
tentions of party, it might almost seem as it would 
require centuries to bring us abreast of those noble 
educational arrangements whicli have been long sine© 
organisecl in Uew England. 

On the remarkable movement for tho suppression of 
intemperance in America, Mr Baxter presents some, 
ilformatiomwhich is not likely to be more aotjgptable 
tp a large class of agitators tlian his opinitms on slavery 
and general edfication. He denies tlm assumption 
that tho majority of -the people have concurred in 
establishing the Maine "Uiquor-law; the -trutii being,' ' 
that certain ptfiitical parties agreed, to c|inythe pro¬ 
posed measures of the Temperance-meiw in order to 
secure their vhtes. At the same time, It .is admitted ^ 
that the Buj^ression of nwnwus tiippling;-boa*e8, by. 
renfoVfrsg temptation from the ignorant %(id debased).' 
hat done 'gmod. But, says ' Ms ■. BaxtW', ’if it Jp-i- 
'inquired—^ Has the .entire proldht^op i&o 
ip, fermented. .iBdoks, either'by- wh'htesale■ qy tetn&f 
hy;"legi.*Jw'ive .en»et«m^,,,,er9di<?fstfed:. Intwippewoe^l'' 
1 answer without hesitation,''Nql' '''Can 
In'||tany of tiie ■'and-imallpt cekpi^'Mls, it 

can, and has beWj *t ;' 


in moBt 'of ‘the citie»,' tit ^'afi’ ■' Itiitil;;;,, 
my.qwn'.eyfB drtth'ken'w^ .Stiv-ttm4*?*^ 

(ff jim . wturaedf:Jin' 
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certain CMes actually increased tlie'c^nsuniption of' 
ardent ipiiits.' There is also much clandestine drink¬ 
ing. In one place, a* soon as the law waf enacteH, 

* private clubs were instituted, where spiiits were kept 
in a press for the use of members, and to one of these 
presses alone there were 300 keys.’ In short, eftreme 
enactments to put down intemperance, while remedying 
one form of disorder, probably tend but to create 
another, not less injurious to society. Wo fear that the 
more zealous promoters of the temperance movement 
in this coimlry, do not readily apprehend the danger of 
trying to enforce total abstinence by act of parliament, 
while public tastes and usages remain unchanged; 
nor can we put confidence in the sincerity of a move¬ 
ment wljioli includes among its •joro prominent 
supporters, men who systematically oppose the enlarged 
education of the people, and dfscourage all aspirations 
towards social advancement. We need not, however, 
now discuss the merits of the Maine Law. in a short 
time, it will be amply tested in the city and st-ate uf 
New York, where, if it utterly eradicate thg public 
and private indulgence in intoxicating articles-r 
wlicther in the form of liquors, liquors disguised in 
confectionary, or as opiates—it may be safely averred 
that we live in an age of miracles. W. C. 

• . . 

Ij^dications vanished, 4nd the old frank smil§, came 
back. When she was talking of her German affairs 
and lier gqvernessdife, he sal hath Si ids chair, and 
looked at her with an cjipresslrti ot unusual pleasure. 
EcAapseKate’s lively eae|getic way, the sunshine of 
her brave independont^pint, struck him as a delightftif 
change from the peevisl* inanities he listened to every' 
day. Then she was so warm and natural: Crawford 
felt himself awakened from a sort of slumbrous state 
wbilo lie listened to her; activities .that Md fallen 
dormant began to stir; his eye caught the returWng 
light, and he alisiost started at the sound of his old 
hearty laugh. They sat late; but sitting: up for the 
absentees out of the, question, Crawford said; so he ' 

bittle Kate gm and rest, with a reluctant jijessure of her 
l^nd and a'glance into her eyes which did not need 
the words: ‘Truant, lioig well you look! never say 
again you arc not liandsome. Kate, you are»soiucthing 
better—»acarcr.’ Words wliMi would not have come 
quite so warmly but for the unsliaekling influence of 
that long jilcasant evening chat. Kate walked up the 
oaken-staircase into a amtijous and well-arranged 
chamber, where, delightfhr English aight! a ruddy Ire 
wnif cheerily blazing, throwing up the crimson of the 
hoavy-curtaincd bod and sf tlie deep bay-window.' 

‘ Thanks to mine host, no doubt,’ thought Kate, as she 
threw lu^-self on the rug before it. ’JUiere was a warm 
respon.se within her to the cordi^ brotherly wehiome ho 
had given her; but something of wonder and regret 
mingled with it, and she fei^ into a flt of vague musing, 
ugtil sleep last put .an end to her cogitations. 

Kate’s first visit in the nTorning was to the nursery. 
Children arc not gracious to strangers, and it was sohis 
time before the little shy boy could be lured from' 
behind liis nurse’s apron. She liad made but very little 
progress towards acquaintanceship, when Mr Crawford 

1 came in to pay his morning-visit. The boy darted to 

Ins father’s arms, as to a well-known play-place, a«d 
Kate watelicd liim tossed above his father’s liead, 
shouting willi delight, with no little interest. She 
thought Crawford looked well at that moment, with a 
nobler expression in his face than slic had yet jjgen; 
slie trusted that the elements of domestic happncBS, 
lie seemed to possess so largely in his nature, were not 
to be sufl’cred to lie undeveloped. 

‘ What a Jcrriblo noise you two make I ’ wa# said as 
a niorniiig-greeting behind her. She turned round to 
s^braee Elleiw 'VV'r^p(|3 in'a pale-blue •callimere, 
‘Mrs Crawfoid looked thin and jaded. She assured Kate 
that slio must take it as a great/tretoh of regard for 
her, tliat she^iad risen so early after being out sa late; 
Crawford Remarking in a parenflhesis, that'noo^"was, 
Eflbn’s usual 'hour for appearing, Kate prevented a 
displeased rejoinder by drawing Ellen^away. 

, ‘ Let us go downs to breakfast, and then we can 

have a long chat.’ Ellen assented with the alacrity ^ 
of one wl)o"was glad of any novelty of diversion; and 
with a careless kiss o#her boy, led the wly j&om the 
room, Crawlprd'excusingl himself from attendance, as 
liaving breakfasted an hour before. He would take a 
walk over his farm; Indole took little AWVed dff with; f; 
him, mounted upon his shoulder, and ladi|h;ii»f . 

at the remoaetranccs of nurse. ^,, 

Ellen''conducted Kate into a plek 8 aat''''hteidtfij^|^ 
parlour, with a broad bay-wltjdttjfi' 0 j|^ 0 ihg^,ttgA 
velvet lawn. • 

‘No Are 1 no' breakfast,i!, | 

angrily pulling the that i 

she thpaglit 'the ladies 
rofnt,' as usual, '.w.a» ,4 .suffiroai^ 

# 

K A T E’S C 0 I C E. 

IH TWO CUAPTEES.—CONCLUSION. 

At the end of two years, an opportunity offered of 
a visit to England and Kate did not find it necessary 
to deny herself the pleasure of seeing her old friendjg 
One Christmas evening, a fly drove up the avenue 
leading to Crawford IIouso, and a strange lady 
descended. • • , ^ 

‘Mrs Crawford is at home, 1 suppose ?’ said Kate. 

‘ No, ma'am, but master is,’ replied the man. 
in some surprise, was ushered across the wide hall into 
a room at the further end—a sort of study, small and 
cheerful, in which Mr Crawford sat reading. Tl>e opening 
door roused him, and saved Kate the embarrassment 
of announcing herself. ‘KateI is it you? My dear 
sister.’ The greeting was as warm as^he desired. 

‘ Then I am not unexpected?* said Kate with a 
reassured smile. 

‘No, certainly. But Ellen had an engagement—she 
always has plenty—and we were not sure of the exact 
day. How' glad 1 am to see you !’ Ilis cordialenannor 
gave Kate a warm feeling about the heart; her 
momentary embarrassment vanished; she threw off 
her Shwl, and sat down before the fire, to be mad^ 
comforteble, and waited upon with all a brother’s 
kindness. ICate had so much to ask—her motberj 
.Ellen, and the baby 1 ^ 

* Oh! he ’s ndt much of a baby now, you know; a 
fine strapping feUow,' of a year old and mor&'asleep 
hi the nursery, and not visible at present. Mrs 
Ashoombe and Ellen, are well, and as gay as ever. 

far me, mj buttetty-dqys over; I’m an add 

Itoierly roan .how, mid prefer sittog over my flye td 
(j^jphroting.'at’hfdls and parties,’:’ 

spokb,-gayl;y,,', hot ''thttee' :wa« a' tono|,beneath 
;;'^ate did„noi|i'lii;e.;' W sp#e of hit hdy ivith 
' and.'il^':,;|ooi^' hut 8 bmethij%:.'Orosjted-,it ''whea,.l]^; 
naim^flhi* Asteombe, ..adiy did 

call Jdmb),’there,], 

’shade. that wiinkle.'i-^sh^" 

h^^-sneer dboat 

tlte.''h>mdsoroe.. 'these;" .Sfiih 

•the' 
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*Bttt surely, with your husbfliiOl and your little 
you cannot have so much time for visiting ?’ • 

. 'My dear, I liave*l3cen a slave long enough while 
nursing. Chily a lihstwnd with Alfred’s peculiar views 
would have required me to shut myself up ijp he did. 
But men have no considoj^ltioig so now I am taking 
tny revenge.’ , * • 

This speech seemed unworthy of an answer, and the 
entrance of Mr.s Ashcomhc prevented one. Kate 
thought fcer moUter ftoltcd failed and much older, and, 
after the first greeting, there was little more affection 
than there tiscd to be in her manner. Satiety after 
excitement, a restless weariness of tone and pursuit, 

► marked nil'they said or did. Kate’s lively accounts 
of her German home created, she pen^med, only, a 
temporary dfversion : it was so beyond lllie pule «f 
their sympatliics. that Giey ^rew weary before she dill. 
In the evoping, Kate had fr^h preofs of tin; dispiirily 
of bind and character bcvtwcon man and wib, ]*len 
did not* even try to please ; she had been too long 
atamstomed to he pleased, to .submit to a reversed 
position. But she liad nat cv*>u the power. Listless and 
apathetic at ho»e,rfierwIjofi?hitere8t was abroad, where 
she might granfy, tliough in a measure dirainislting 
every day, het; thirst for sidmirafion—the one jyassion 
of the spoilt beauty. But it was her beauty Crawford 
hud married—W'kit right had he to complain J 

Hjo first was the ^nly evening the.se two ladies 
remained at home during lute’s visit. ‘ Kate did not 
like visiting, and she was not'to he treated as a 
stranger;’ so their consciences were easily pacifitjjl. 
Mow could she refuse, aftef little Alfred was dismissed, 
aiM she and Crawford were left alone, to beguile the 
long evenings with favourite hooks, or a repetition of 
Sliat first friendly talk? Crawford treated her as a 
favourite sister, and she could not help it that those 
gvenings were pleasant; she could not help it that, 
ttaeir tastes were so much in harmony', that to each 
the chosen author was a dearly-loved friend; that 
their eritidsms grew so animated and eloquent; that 
Crawford’s eyes brightened, and his fluent tongue 
eeejjtcd loosened: slic could not holp it at first—the 
danger had to grow a little before she noted it. 

It was not until sitting thus one evening, tliat after 
Kate had been reading some of Schiller's poems, and 
had thq{^ce been led to talk of Germany, ^d her dear 
little pupil Minnie Tdpfer, tliat Crawford Bent forward 
with spstifrt at sdhie alhision to iier rcUirn. 

; '‘yofi cannat really mean to leave us, Katel’m* 
lisixoluimed, laying his hand on hers. For the sake dt 
■'’^i^elwiidelightful evenings, for tho sake *>f all of us, 
’■flUfiyithink of going^hack to that drear Germany, that 
iCologno! ’ Kate looked up to-see If ho \i*ro 
qiijje*ip.jearncsL He went on rapidly: ‘Tlie truth 
is, I^;,a 'different being since yo»i,c.mio, Kate. I was 
asleqp,:^When people don’t lUte to think about* 

’ things, thw |o to slSepj their wwle paturo sinks into 
a stupid ^tby, sYou have aroused me—the, better 
part of me, T me keeher,perceptions, 

jrn»hei and more nwiftSfal tasWes and pleasures; now, 
dtfi:'tht«w•^le^,\Si|k^;a|ftinJt Flint won't strike 
’Kate'jV(^lp!Jis*k~wl»y, sh# not 

■■gtwfii';')te'.,up to' yottiiMW^y'lhterett r , He ^K>kfi!. in 
.tone #l>iei»'' 00 V|Bli 5 (l a deeper feefing. , . 
j;' ‘.''f;t'liliMi";M;hack,,to Qermmf, ofeouraei^ 

.> vXf.'afiy'.aW: 

f.Tbaae.'niio it wopld,ho(diw(*ht*v^t4t',|i| w 

:,>oy t!U,));',iii,:Mt,:»iy'hi^.’ Craitffhiid'‘,;gfc0ed 
. /'Mp’; Ah^^tumtessed e5<<hdW«Ofi;OT,:ld{ld|p«‘, 

1 is wrong 1 

S^: Ellen f!)wa(uts_,ih ttiis way'i dow 

go ou't.;;|Kf|iii|6i^t'''.W'ithout you'f try' whatl 
in her, ahC^eil.doijaga, may .ayait: 

.sbe viri8h«cf,t0;ij^,. 
papl'dto'dreto'fidjfi'if pqsgibtep TOt 

•the jnattet was «o difficult, and Crawford was not at ■ 
that moment disposed for advice. 

**Tlianl*yott for reminding me of my duties; I need 
to be remindc^’ he muttered, ‘ If any of ns had your 
euerg}', thin^ miglit come right perhaps. ICkte, 1 
admii* your jndependenciV b® wot'* vvitii sudden . 

wiirmth ; ‘I admire your noble useful life; I always 
did, altliongh.I opposed your choice at tlie time.’ Ho , 
had taken her hand, and was looking half-sodly in^s 
licr face. IjK 

Kate could have been angry vvitli these iU-timeq'’ 
eomraendationa of herself, but the look of anxious 
regret in his eyes awoke a more painful feeling; she^ 
drew aw!iy her liand, and rose np. Tliore was nothings 
more to be said; ||ie closed the books, and replaced 
in the bookcase, to dispel the sense of uneasiness stealiuM 
over both. But the ae* was significant, and she fel3 
glad to make her escape from the room without another™ 
word front tlrawford, only a steadily following glance 
he threw himself wearily back in his easy-chair. 
Kate drew a deep breath as she reached her room ; she 
was thafileful tliat no weakness on her part had allowed 
■vJords to be uttered that might afterwards have been 
bitterly regretted. There was one clear conclusion— 
that the sooner she left Crawford House, the better; but 
could nothing be doqp with Ellen ? The time was long 
past when Crawfqfd’s amenities of disposition could 
liliiul Kate to his want of something higher—strength 
of will, and steady priril-iple. Had lie not always fallen 
under the sway of circumstances 'i Could she quite 
blot out the past from lier memory, or holp perceiving 
that only a weak vacilhation of feeling and jmrpose had 
led liini to make a choice in life whifch he now vainly 
Egretlcd ■? Perhaps Kate was unconsciously drawing 
a contrast between his and another character, in which 
warmth of heart w-as tested by ^hstantial deeds rather 
>tha.n by more cbuHitions or reeling. It is certain, 
however, that her sad reverie upon Crawford and Ellen 
endi^l ill a secret regret that licr friend Mr Dalton had 
been out of town wlicn she called upon him. 

Ellen was not greatly surprised when Kate informed 
her, next morning, that she. must end her visit sooner 
than she had intended; she received her farewell with 
customary li.stlessness, only remarking they should 
be dull without her. Nor did Kate go without ven¬ 
turing an eameat remonstrance upon ‘her flivolous 
life, entreating Iier*flot to fling aWa}’ lier husband's 
affection. It w'as a difficult duty, and the suggestion 
was not received very graciously; but she led little 
Alfred to ids mother, with tears on his rosy cheeks, 
skying t ‘ Will you not notice your own hoy more, apd,' 
stay more at homo with him ? Don’t let his jiapa be 
tho only one to care for him.’ Mrs Crawford was half* 
disposed to be angry, but the soft boyish face. looking, 
lidly up t» Kate, touched her a little; and J&te lejIV' 
tiicm together, trusting that the cliildiah influOfese 
might work. * ' i 

She found the carriage awaiting he*, and Mt’ 
Crawford Standing besidh it. Kate held out, tier lutnid ' 
he pressed it gravely and sadly. After ’li^t 

was fuDsof pity for mrai She glanced at ftte handsbme 
house, with aU its EngBsti accessories of ictisafort an(| 
pleasure, and sighed,^ What had it tc ,C0Hl|*t« ■, 

th# pence and: coht®- of'the little,’ijjwman circle,'! >?', 
mile .tot 'distanced hep, ifrto' wgwford llgg^-:' ■ 
;r(?vliw 'affectionate and, cheerM 
.in>Ve*ness<life, ^far 'ftoi.'r^p^toilg'lfer bhoide; to'-''' 
^oiced'*ovCr' it—«he:'''cifsn;' ;-te' i 

Caatdsit'jnust first'beASUdi,'.'.' 

ahe ,)ftohed,,,toy^»i’tot:l)^.S?4^^ 'abother 

^y^to,wtod ’ 

with' Maccitf ‘Irfeto,’ tkhWbalf®. 
ccuM'fidt a 'tttra''ttr"two on, tUe'Aaln 
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road before entering Mr Dalton's hope. A comely 
matronly woman admitted her ( she had the pleasure 
of hearing; tiiat he was in town, but waj not jtet 
returned from the city ; bo she hud time to lay asidfe 
bonnet and shawl, and settle herself in »lio handsome 
parlour. The brilliant fire lighting up the cr|mson 
paper, the substantial furniture, tim sparkling tea- 
equipage, all united to form another Knglish picture. 
But Kate sat rather erect, with an air that seemed to 
resist any other idea than this : ‘ I am Minnie Tupfer’s 
gorerness.’ 

‘Tour servant, madam,’ said a deep voice behind’ 
her. Kate started up, anil turned. ‘ Ah, my German 
friend! So it is actually Kriiulein Kate ! And she has 
found her w'ay to Hampstead, despite the attractions 
of Crawford House.’ • 

* I come from there,’ said Kj^te; ‘ but I thouglit you 
w ould allow an old friend to come and thank you before 
she goes back.’ 

‘Como from Cr.awford House to-day ! Wliy, you 
must bo tired, child. Sit down, and let me make yeMi 
some tea.’ « , 

‘No, let tne make it, Mr Dalton ; it will bn like oU 
times.’ So Kate installed herself, while Mr Dalton 
liglited the lamp, and then sat down with an air of 
great content, to receive his cup from her iiands. She 
hml the pleasant art of making pelSple feel particularly 
at home in her society, and it was Jlily to be supposed 
that she and Mr Daltou would eiijoy tliat English meal 
thoroughly. Kate thought it the pleasantest she liad 
had for a long time. Then afterwards, in a close tete- 
li-tete over the fire, Kate w.as led to open out the wliolc 
story of lier governess-life through its gradual stages : 
her cheerful but hard-working clays in tlic Erankfori 
scliool; her struggles with the language; her friendship 
for the pale delicate Minnie; Minnie’s letters home, 
and her aunt’s in returti,'kiviting Kate to eomo and try 
I hqw she liked living with tliem.' Then the pleasant' 
country-house, the homely simple life witli the motherly 
Madame Tiipfer and the ailectionate Minnie. Kale 
dwelt on all in grapliic detail; she had no fear of 
tiring tlie interest of lier listener, wliose shrewd eyes, 
j fixed on her animated face, and whose pertinent 
questions, proved his tliorough comprelieusion and 
enjoyment. How different from her late listeners ! 
thought Kate., When she had at length come to .an 
end, Mr Dalton fell hack in Ivi^ chair, and looked 
1 steadfastly at the fire for some tlirte. 

I * Tlien you are satisfied, Kate %’ said he after a long 
pause, 

I ‘Satisfied! oh I. yes. I think T am a fortunate 
girl, Mr Dalton; or rather, l^rovidcnce has ■shlessed 
my choice, and given me a useful and happy position. 
I am not eramped; I can use my faculties freely. 
I have felt myself expanding mentally, and it is q 
pleasant feeling,’ , said She laugliing. '* 

.,‘,1 can believe It; 1 see it Tn you. <<4rou arogettinf 
almost handsome,. Kate.’ 

X?' I am very glad you think so,’ said she 
finely*;'>V' 

..i^Whyj'vfhgt does it .signify to you? You Mvo jto 
womanly w«ikpcsse(i,,you know.' Kate lookotl a little 
"»tirOTisod.;;’.N ' 

wfe, IKjito, tibqtyou were a 

'‘jjfeng-roihded ,W(W*|)j,''fW^l'toIffyb^ I admire 

WUcK ',;J,;don't’';kuow'„a ’wumto' I admire so 
MT JJttlton, hi)dlcihg'toi».‘tlie.fire'r'fbut, 

‘ 'tiiH AQi.;'e%y,,,w<>ijpaia'.'thit 

'■’.‘icouid;'dd'ydii have,.;done.,.;: Tliere'arB'.Somei’doft- 
' ; KtW^',i3r^atulNBB,^,.whose afoctiopi^^'want ..scope,,, ka' 
you twiivo yotiis:' 

fi»t, t exonerate ysou’ ; 
wi^^lpy.yoarjph^:':^weata^ea, asyop.iulg^t 

^^\-‘l^ppoiSe:'»qU,;'like Wo'U^i^ 


most reasonable of men,’ said Kate sadly. She felt 
t^ounded. She knew wliat lay within her heat*; she 
kiu'cv of more than one struggle; qnd iust because she 
had conquered, she Was to be^uqpdsod destitute of 
those sifftor feelings winch pofnnps were‘not Iialf so 
keen in qiiose who weekly yielded to them! Sh9 felt, 
that piau was a harsj) Jltdgo of woman; hut Mr 
Dalton!—she had thought he understooil her a little. 

‘ Speak out, Kate! Don’t write bitter things against 
me in your soul, but cli.arge me w^h them.’ 

‘ No,’ said Kale. * Tlicro arc tilings we cari’feel, but 
cannbt speak. Perhaps 1 w.as hurt that you sli^ld 
know me so litthO; perhaps 1 thought yo« might have 
understood that my duty m life has been tbcUeck those 
softer feeliiifis you allude to; hut no matter. Allow ■ 
just to !^y, that heeauso a wom.an has never even 
lafd an offer of marriage, she is not comiielled to lot 
her affections freeze, but may find scope for them, 
thoCyh ni>t in tlie oife peculiar channel.’ » , 

‘Vei^ hitter, indeed,’ said'Mr Didton; and glancing 
down into her lace—‘1 do believe she is a “woman 
after all! 1 actually s.aw something glisten in those 
indignant eye.s.’ ^ 3;, ' 

‘ Tlien if you did, I do iicartily desjfiscitlie weakness I’ 
saief Kate, jumping up. 

‘Only one word'before “your offended majesty 
withdraws;’ and Mr Dalton took both lier liands. 

‘ Kate,»witli all seriousness, I api (Jrieved if 1 have 
vexed you. Bo so forgiving as to tell me whether, 
if such an oflbr wore to he made you to-niglit, you 
would yield to your weaWiess, or be stern m your 
im3(;pendenet?’ Kate’s hc^t gave a strange hound; 
then she stared, and grew red and white by turns, but 
at lengtli answered steadily: ‘ * 

‘It would all depend upon wlio it w'as made the 
offer.’ 

‘ One wlio lias loved Kate long enough to be no light 
‘wooer—one who prizes her in ids heart of hearts—but 
one wlio is a great deni too old for ber, and not noarfy 
romantic enough, 1 I'ear. But it is for you to decide 
that. What says your heart, Kate ?’ 

‘ Give me a moment to tldnlc,’ said Kate in a low 
tone. She covered her face uith lier hands. > 

‘Mr Dalton,’ she said, lifting it up pide to ins, ‘you 
I will think me very hard; but, oil 1 judge for me. 
Minnie lias been taken from school, and given up to 
rao; T havovbeci? received as one of that iiurily with 
the utifiost kindness, upon the luidprstanding ,,that I 
«x^to compleM her eaueation.’ She loves ifie; she is 
^qsproving rapidly ; slie is a delicate plfilit, that would 
not flourisli under any sort of ^stering. Have ,I a 
right to givd* up what I have unilertaken ? F^e I 
a Jight ta disappoint those wh5 have opened ffleir 
hearts to mo ih full trust—and all for roy oivn selflsii . 
pleasure?’ , 

) ‘ Then it tvould b# your pleasure, my own noble 
girl ?’ asked Mr Daltcu, drawing X|er to him. Kata 'did , 
not answer for a momeiit; although it ^ss qbviqus 
from her quickened brlsih aftd heating dim Slid , 
was reraonsfrating with aerself mmidly on thb v^lt- 
neas, and tlikt the struggle, being ngw, lyas, a^hardi;, 
one. I Her habitual tAith^iness, ' 

‘Yes, it would,' said she in a 
a warm frank glance. ‘But '.’.ifes 

TSalVnn across 


a warm frank glance. ‘But it niUstfUtA^,;' \ ' 
Mr Palton walked across 
‘Come and sit by me, ICate,*':" 

,, ‘No, Mr Dohon. I,.wouid;:SRia|>;^;ijqi;;v;;,l^ 


t rove myself your strottg 
bpie; it is late.’ 

There was h falter in 
ex^amation on' his lipi|i‘ 

W?’- ' ' fl 

Mr Dalton.' 

‘wrapped a^wi;. 'timi 












‘(Jiod bless yon, dea4 fricntj!' said a hnslty roioe and introduce him to his nev uncle.’ After aHi there' 
..bcieide him, and Kate pressed (ftie liasty kiss upon hjf 'migijt be'hopij Ih the future, and Kate smiled a glad 


; ^’Jfotehead. He caught her to him. 

Don’t deludesj-otfr^lf with the idea tlint I’m going 
' y t® Bubadl to this, Kate Ashcombc. I have soFuething 
'' ',to propose that may set your scruples to reel. TVill 


response as she warmly pressed her husband’s hand. 
A KIB'te ON THE BOSPORUS. 


Jl^ou not sit down and listenito if i” Onk ftf the great social discomforts of Constantinople 

‘ 1 will listen,' Sabi Kate in i low tone; but slie did is, tliat there are no rational amusements to flU up the 
not sit down: she even fastened lier shawl more closely, evening. It is the most illiterate capital in the world, 
as she stood back hi tlio shadow of the curtained unless the traveller happen to have brought books 
window.«Mr Dalton glance, at her, and went on. ^ 

^©id you not say that Madame lopfor rcKTCtted She , , f v. / .1 ^ 1 

could not obtain masters for Minnit in her cnintry- the quarter, or rather suburb, to which the Franks are , 
botne ?—that she would even remove to Cologne, if t^'ondned and he will find nothing beyond , 

tbe advantages there were not so few?’ ^ a few flimsy French novels. Up to the present time 

Kate assented. i . even, there is ro satisfactory guide-book, and tlie 


tbe advantages there were not so few?’ ^ a few flimsy hrench novels. Up to the present time 

Kate assented. i . even, there is ro satisfactory guide-book, and tlie 

‘Now, wha't would she say to a home inS^ngland fV fhoughtful inquirer after the interesting antiquities 
her niece?—a homo Acre, 1 jnean, Kate, with all tlie of tlie Byzantine Einpifc, or the still earlier times of 
advantages, we could procure for Iwir in Limd^iu ? tlie Crusailers and tlie Romans, will liavo to puzzle out 

coifld have her in your owft Iiands, and sliu con’>.l spend everything for himself. No man has told wliere the 
all the vacations with her aunt. Now, wliat tiiink you, last Palaiologus lost his life and crown and kingdom; 
Kate? Madarao Tiipfer is a sensible woman. Do you where ^he Venetian General Justiuiani received the 
think slio would refuse ylipi.' licr child’s interests are f;>tal wound wliich made him turn pale, and falsify 
concerned?’ o ® ’’ the gallant antecedents of a long previous life; or 

Kate could not answer; the plan seemed feasible wliere Mohammed II. first passed a conqueror into the 
enough. But was Mr DaVton quite in earnest—to take devoted city. , , 

a daugliter as well as a wife upon his Iiands! He read The traveller, with the best letters of introduction, 
her look, and smiled. He came up to her, and taking will hardly find Hs case any better. 'There is no 
her hands, drew her J.) the fire. How could Kate society, no social gatl;f.rings; and the reason is plain, 
refuse that seat, or tlie full ^liseussion lie would draw The slrcets are unpaved, and tliroughout the whole 
her into ? 8he was no Stpic, nor was siio bent upon winter tlicy are ankle-deep in mud. There are no 
the folly of an unnecessary sacrifice. If miglit nfit hackney-carriages for ladies; and the few sedan-chairs 
need, afrer all, that she siibuld put away from hefsclf w liicli supply their places cannot b^ liired under ten 
tiiff lovo of tliis strong-licartcd man. Had not lier twelve sliillings. People, therefore, seldom go out 
heart long given- him a secret preference, wliicli she m'tor dark, unless called by urgent business; and with 


tiiff lovo of tliis strong-licartcd man. Had not lier twelve sliillings. People, therefore, seldom go out 
heart long given- him a secret preference, wliicli she m'tor dark, unless called by urgent business; and with 
ijiad not d'islinguislied till now from lier acknowledged the exception of a few great embassy-balls during the 
esteem and gratitude ? Could slie iielp contrasting Carnival, there are no pmitiar at all. The more 
warm unselfisli love, the pleasant home now-rtraveller, therefore, is absolutely reduced to remain 
'oflfered her, with late recollections ? And Kate looked at his hotel until sieepy, and often to go to bed at 
’Up to the kind keen cyc-s that were so anxiously bent ninceo’olock in self-defence. I remember once, while 
upon her face; her own wore full of tears, but there supporting one of tliese dreary evenings at Misseri’s 
was a sufficient answer in them not to need many Hotel—wliich is the usual, though expensive, lodgings 
words. occupied by our countrymen—tliat one of the waiters, 

. Mr Dalton wrote next day to Madame Tiipibr, and who could speak a little English, came to tejl me there 
Kate wrote also; a frank and sincere letter, wliich was a great .fire on the other side of the bridge which 
did not disguise her own feelings, but which conveyed divides Constantinople proper from Pera. i^isseri’s 
the coR'i^etton to tlie good lady’s niiiul, ll^it it was no Hotel, like most*<iaj^rn houses, has a flat roof, wliich 
mere form of word^ when she said that she felt slie answers the purpose of our balconies, and which is an 
'«wod Ifirsffif to Minnie Tdpfer, and tliatAer consent^, extremely agreeable ipsort during the sultry evenings 
'Idr Dalton’s praposal was contingent upon her own. , * of summer. I repaired thei-e at onco on the present . 

’i'opfer “ kind-hearted and sensible occasion, knowing that it commanded an extensiw 
y she was pleased with Mr Ilaltomis letter, and vieV, %nd hoping to be able to witness the grand, 
iUra«?^Uched by Kate% frank confidence. It^would not though awful sight of a fire at night, under the most 
,eo«|'']ber inudi to cxdiange her country-home for #io favourable ciroumstanoes. I could see nothing, how- 


socipty of lier relations; but she was not ever, beyond the forked heads of the angry flames, and 
onh-wiihlsn hksty determination*.* She was a woman i ^e fiercer^ tint o {the sky; for the fire was eiddentiy 
of dqgidiw, however rand when flie saw how Minnie’s ] Vuming a consi^lerable distance down tlie Bosporus, 


blue eyes 


irkied o^r the letters, she lost no time in and the intervening houses Md it completely from 
(rstdOfWnmits, andwmdertaking a sudden siglit. • ' " 4 

d, tO;she kud juigo for hersejf. As there were several other Britons staytie. 

scarcely,’say that Madame Tdpfer’s hotel, tmd ^uite os much disinclined to go to bed! at' 


Tdpfer’e 


aoq^Udntsmee with lirDa^on* proved suffleii^nUy such an^unreasonable hour a* I was, we detormlaad I 
sutisikoRsy to both ptUHta; cusd that she was indued to a casque, and row at once to the scene of tKie I 


■\'Wh\!h»Ve';''no:-room. feir Bid ..a 




j EeaSe.:\!: lirs .Ashoombe’s coiuHtati.h!’as''jp[upitiatod'- !"He assured us that Bte, .street^, 
1 ‘i^r-kn.^vitaBoa’.'to' ■sa^drlatend -theiwedlhil' ar*«a®e.'>. ^^.werfe dork .mid dahgetous’' 


; ;.vmenti'' eud'' 
6^ad Uke‘'‘li 
iie»'"het wil 
|»WaB. satlK 


.ubnstantiuople, and is'' thus-’wit 
■fuetts a power imlhey; more/deipoA 
'"He assured us Biat .street^, dSo'.irato- 

M^.weiidark.iUtd dahgetoUd''''.lli^',|M:end thieves;' 


iqw'lfce' itffiwsnice ■ 'tte' BW'Tiirkish ■bct!i*Bi^''iiU!''W#h,|e;i,tiwd'‘'by;^ ■ 

to'xdhfers. full .of' .wMilie. '.andithat if vo snMiefidndilti we 


wer s, fud M sedite ^ and"^ 
^fici}kl"‘ej^t tpm ■Biet;.'l 


wot.beeh OutsU 
Eataa 


from her, Oto^'trho'. 


'.andtthat H we Baheeeded>!i^ 
! "Shoutd^he'obiiged.'to'ooui'dsi 


^Uittch since Ki^ 'l«ife,j :■ lS|f Louriosity, howew,' 


we 









and which arc sold for about a penny, in order tiiat 
^we mifjht be able to pick our way through the streets 
with tolerable safely, we set off to grope our course^to 
Qalata and the Water-side as best we might.* ’* 
The dogs, which were prowling about in»gangs, barked 
fiercely at us for disturbing their rest; and it was only 
by walking boldly straight on, and laying .about ftoutly 
with our sticks, that wo were enabled to beat tboni off, 
and keep them at bay. It is said that sometimes 
sailors and otlier strangers, who liavc lost their way at 
night, have been thrown down by these dogs, and 
seriously maimed before help could come to them. It 
is alleged that one merchant-captain w'as absolutely 
devoured. We, however, certainly got safely to the 
water-side at last, though 1 am bound to confess that 
our walk from the hotel had not bees so agrceahlo as 
might have been desired by persons of a sanguine 
temperament. • 

An ordinary cai'cLuo—along narrow boat like a wherry, 
used only on the Hosporiis—’will only'hold two 
persons with comfort or siifoty, and we were therefiwe 
obliged to separate, bidding the caedgis, or boi^meu. to 
keep us ns near our companions as possible. It w'as 
a beautiful and rom.antic sight to look on tlie shores 
of tlie Bosporus that starlight night. Tlie water wuis 
quite calm, and seemed to Iiave a sort of metallic glow, 
caused, I believe, chiefly by tlie (tipper bottoms of the 
vessels. On the shore, tlie lights drom the casements 
of thn houses and liarcms of .(he ^lashas, and of the 
numerous coffee-houses, glowed cheerfully out; but 
seaward, all wals dark and vast. The great ships lay at 
aneh# like palaces of the deep; and for sometime the 
monotonous and^neasured clash of onr oars, with the 
rare whistles of the boatswains on board tlie veSseis 
in the harbonr, and the warning sound of the bells 
summoning the watch, alone broke the solemn stillness 
which brooded everyttJiave. 

As we drew nearer to the fire, however, all was! 
bustle and confusion ; an innumerable crowd of boats 
_ covered the waters, and rowed backwards and forward-s, 

‘ some bringing firemen and engines, others filled with 
the water-police, others with mere curious lookers on 
like onrsolves. 

We found that one of those little water-side villages 
abounding on tlic Bosporus, their houses made almost 
entirely of w^od—which becomes dried by the intense 
heat of the sun in summer, andLjotibd by the winter- 
rains, till it is ns combustible as tinder—was entirely 
on fire, and the flames threatened every instant to 
spread to the palace of the seraskier, nr commander-in- 
chief, of the Turkish army, who, like all the great 
pashas of Turkey, is oblig^ to have a pejlace/or 
official residence, on the banks of the Bosporus. 

To save the (Iwelling of the seraskier, every effort 
of the crowd was now directed; for already the nngrv 
Hainesevcre twisting their spiral way aboift the woow-, 
work, and one of the principal bal(^nies had fallen, 
consumed by their power. It was a terrible sight 
tlie blaeing streets of the de'^ted village, the market- 
ptace, i^ie stables of fhe muleteers, and the khans 
, for' trawfeUers, the humble cottages of th® boat¬ 
men and war^opsemen, and the villa of Frank 
;>iherchant, all'g’vte over hopelessly as a prey to the 
IlamBi, wlpte hwve toe roar of the element and the 
of the eroja#,"-'and-tlie'.(aush' and hiss of vast 

t nns ot watot poured ppion the fire, rose the 
i^ 'howi'ff lenhating and attoasls, tout up 
Schi»:Vai;Mnp^hla;<'i 

•■• ■It was'to''li^ti;tokday'!; thh'^'itowes/madh',top sen 
; loSk goldett, ' *# Jllunrinaied; the opposite ahoi^ of 
, the 

of,'tiy''..hdJ^''«ii4 dys^j.stohe of toe ttoracei- ',33iw 
.i%r miles; fu 

:?fto«Ki^kpof^ and the ro^;jit«*h3^ 

Tittle ibr^-dis^i; 
'^^'pets,''ipaintolly m^K0pi' 

. .i'c''" 


by anxiety for the fate of flic noble palaa', which 
^>med doomed. ' < 

We could hear the hum and buzz of many voices, 
and the slirill tones of women,iii idnrm within tlie 
house. -(The etiquette and rcvtrictions of the harem 
haiP been utterly throwm ^aside, in tlie face of’•this 
present and terrible Bimgcr. The dismayed faces of 
woin?n looked wildly from the open lattices, through 
wliich iniglit be seen the fretted wood-work and diUi- 
cato paintings of tlie Oriental home ; wliile the master 
of the house, liiniself ii reverend gray4bea,d, almost 
forgot the solemn dignity which seems born widi a 
'J'urk, and nervonsly encouraged the firemen, and the 
army of his servants wlio lu'lped them, in their energetic 
exertions. ^IIcw down the surrounding houses,’was * 
1K3W tlic Clip; and tlie liunied strokes of the axes of 
tfle llremeil' were soon at work on plank and beam. 

It was the only' hope left; and at last, after no less 
thim thype of tin" neighbouring houses »liad been 
I dcslroyc-il, lire fir(‘ slackened' and retired. All darfger 
: for tlie jialaec was over, but it was all blaek^ied and 
I smoked ; tlie ornamental painting had peeled off in 
i flakes, and wide cracks /a^wned in the wooden walls, 
i One by one, the trellised* windows Cf the harem closed; 
th(9 slirill frightened talk of the women died away into 
silence; the pasha ’and his multitude of slouching 
I servants disappeared; the interest of the scene was 
I over. Wc cared not to watch the gviadiial abatement 
1 and dying out of the flames; po, (Irawnig our cloaks 
, round us as a protection 'stainst tlie cliilly niglit-dews, 

: wo left the sci'iie of baity desolation, of wailing 
' women witli cliildrcn in thpir arms, and of despairing 
I niefi, all liomeless; and we 'returned to our hotel with ' 

1 tlie saddening memory thereof. • ” 

CURIOUS AUTOGRAPHS. 

t Is the Atlienanm Fran^au, there is an interesting 
account of a collection of autograplis disposed of by 
auction last moutli in Paris. It belonged to the 
bookseller A. A. Renouard, wliose valuable library 
was sold last winter; and comprehended 3000 auto¬ 
graphs of learned and literary men, and other celebri¬ 
ties, ineluding Bossuet, Pascal, La Fontaine, Mabillon, 

; Malebranclic,Newton, Uaimiej'Frcret, Ges8X\er,Linnmue, 

1 Prudlion, Sterne. Vernet, Saint Vincent de Paul, 
C.atharinedp Mc.iicia, the Bonapartes, Caylus, J'urenno, 
Varignon, Rene II. of Lorraine, Rayle, Beaumaitoaisy . 

i.Wtououilli, &C. * , ■* ’ 

■ .'Several of those little morsels piqui toe curiosity; 

; mr instance, a note from Buffon, addressed to some 
' unknown lady, and alluding to some unknowi^ great 

man. It (jommences: ‘My ailoraBle and most eatiT£«.kiv‘-;' ’ 
I fffend 1’ .'*lt is positive inhumanity to publish a docu¬ 
ment like, this, which reads like tte l^inning of .ii..,^ ,' 
romantic episode ins the life of the philosopher, with I 
, both sequel and*titl%wonting. A compliment ^ v 
; less known, the gay and pretentious Guez de Baiai^ is 

■ worth repeating. He toad been offered tlAi firSdo^tolp 
I of La Moth® le Vay^r, b^t being called suddeUljjfiOut Of 

■ town, and thus unable to return his personal totok* 

; for toe honour, he wMtesThaf‘if toe 
I of TO incemsiderabie a present as he could'iSlhdi 
( Vayer, nevee had a man gained SO paoch ae him 
; the way of exchange: you are iike the 
, ‘ who thought they overreTOhto the S^apiMd.e wj^ 
i; them'gold fo* glass.',.The-®peheife>;d»\ Ohdtpies, 

1746,■writes to somehodyt ‘‘Ypa 'tML 

. dear marmot; ’ 'and. the'' 

’ addresses tbehushiuid of'ec|M„dhtoeS«'l 

- chuTmingfkniiilMty.to'*W>e^|y,%...,,. 

■ HierB is TOUjethtoi' shtoto^Wwo ttom 
. $t Fiem. IM: " 

:; Jacques,he^h|f^'et^pgto■"TO1li'ooto!^y, 
at to|'i»Oi^»Le'’Wh®».to«''wae at' 

A'of COfiS^V': 
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CHAMBER’S JOURNAL. 


Hrjtit?* thus:—‘Sir, iroJ have seen each other only .t .o*ttv> 

toUyou already be^finwitftpresents* Mycustoiy ‘ A SIJ-LY SORG. 

[;M$a shun the constr^t of unequal company, and not ■ o h^miv, Vny heart!’ she said, and heard 
see tlwse who'-mpame feel it. It is at your option ' His mate the black-bird caning, 

to leave this witb. me, or to send ®nd get tviuie through the sheen of the garden grecu 

t iljttek; if you choose the fprnu r, be satisfiedovithSny May-vain was softly falling— 

iankiflg you for it, and to JeC ub end there.’ ^This Aye softly, softly feHing; 

' is capital as a piect> of philosophical affectation and , 

impertinence. Tho bnttev-cops across the mead 

tlcre is somctliinf^very different from Montesquieu, Made sunshine rifts of splendour, 

written tO a lady of Florence:—‘ Florence is a hand- The round snow-bud of the thorns in the wood 
sonJ® town; and they speak there of the prince neither Pooped through their leafage tender, 

in black nor white. Tho ministers go a-foot, and when As tho rain came softly falling, 

it rains, tliey carry a well-waxed umbrella; tlio ladies 
^ alone hare a nice carriage, for to them ijll honour is ‘ O boart|)*niy heai-t!’ she said, and smiled, ■ 
due. We go, home in the evening by tiu light ofia ‘ There’stiiiot a tree of the valley, 

■ little hantern, about the size of one’s hand, witli a littlb a leaf, I wis, which the twin’s soft kiss- 

bit of wax candle-end stuck i{9 it. Kverybody lives at FrcsboTis in yond<;r .•dlny, 

his ipasc; fer little being neccssarj’; there is ytlenty of where the drops keep ever falling; 

superfluitj’, and that keeps''the house peaceful 9Md g.ay, ... 

instead‘«)f being always troubled like ours by tho e 1 here s not .a foolish flower m tuo grass, 
importunity of tfur creditors. Women arc as free as throiigh the woodland calling, 

in France, but they do iwt it so much, aud have > coming of ram, 

not that air of c^ntopt for tlleir condition.^ Thiliai^yt^^m down"^^-’ 

One more specimen: it is a love-letter to KobespimTo 
—a handful of flowers thrlSiwii by a sentimental onthu- ■ " ' 

siastintotheCommitteo of Public Safety. Ilobespierrc's singui.a\i geological fact. 

theory, abstraetofily, w-as holy and sublime, cand he At Modena, in ItaJy. witbin a circle of four miles around 
gave, therefore, with alacrity, .as things corapar.ativuly the city, whenever the eagth is dug, and tho workmen arrive 
insignificant, the innumerable blood-offerings it dc- atadistaiicoof sixt.y-tliroefeot,theycomctoabcdof ciudk, 
mandedL lu like manner, n girl-widow saw only the which tliey bore with an anger five feet deep. They then 
apostle of Tdberty illumined witli his aurejda; and so withdraw from the pit before the auger is remove!; and 
intense was her admiration m tlic portrait, that she wdis upon its being drawn out, the wp.tcr bursjs up with viidcnee, 
bllto to tile tears, denf to the screams, and in.sensiblo ajjd quickly fills the well tlius made—the .supply of water 
, to tlie charliel-hodse smell that to another wouhl have being neither affected by rains nor droughts. - At tho 
wmed to fill his presence. depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins of aii ancient 

‘I have been in love with (hec ever since the begin- bouses, pai ed streets, amj, niason-work; below this, 
ping of tteRevolution; but being then in cliains, I vas I’Waio, is a layer of earth; and at twenty-si.\ feet, walont- 
alrfe to suMue mj' passion. I run now free, having lost treo.s are found entire, with loaves and walnuts upon them, 
my husband in tlie war of Ln Vendde; and I desire, in ^t tv.enty-ciglit feet, soft chalk is found, and below tins 
■ the nresence of the Sunreme Being, to declare to thee lu v ^«gP''*bles and trees— 1 ear-hook of Facie. 


SlNGtJLA\l GEOLOGICAL FACT. 

At Modena, in ItaJy.'within a circle of four miles around 
the city, whenever the oafth is dug, and tho workmen arrive 
at a distance of sixty-tliree foot, they come to a bed of ciiiilk, 


, to tlie charnel-hodse smell that to another wouhl have 
I ^K'lned to fill his presence. 

‘I have been in love with (hec ever since the begin- 
ping of tteRevolution; but being then in cliains, I vras 
ali#e to BuMue mj' passion. I am now free, having lost 
niy husband in tlie war of Ln Vende'e; and I desire, in 
- thh presence of the Supreme Being, to declare to thee luy 
sOntirocuts. I flatter myself, my dear Robespierre, that 
thotk "'lit f®bl the avowal I now make to thee. Such 


; , and I taww no other on the earth siivs the* I regard 
' thee as my tutelapy angel, and do not -wish to Itvo but 
ppfler toy ik'w's; they arff so sijoef, that I wwoar to ths^ 
, I'ffi^thou art as fpee as 1, to unite myself to thee for 
; thee the true qualities of a good republican, four 

livres a year, and a young wido# of tweuty- 
' this offer shfluld bo noceptable, nns\vcr mo, I 

^ My address is, the Widow Jakiu, poitb 


AE1UAL VOYAGE. 

The Tfew' Orleans papers have an account of the most 
sncecssful aerial voyage ever performed by a balloon, with 
(ivc persons in it, including some members of the press. 
The Iiallooti started on the evening of the fiOth Api]il, 
imd went dill miles ttt six hours, landed its passengers 
at I-’ort-Oibson, and thou took a fresh .start on another 
voyage. 


uvres a year, ana a young widow oi twenty- ALTmATiON oir newsi’APEK ah» book post. 

^ «'>'■ bo permuted to congratulate the nowmaper pros on ita ' 

mldress is, the Widow Jakin, postc release from the compulsory uso of staintss. Tlie law by wWcll 
beg thoo to address me thus, lest modifleatipn is cffectad cannot he said to operate on literary 
, hijf scold me. Tkis letter was found ^slmets Bke our own, further then permlttlns os to roflS!, when 

afjer Robespterre’s death, but we w^suiinittit, to aucigmattars as w« were formerly pmludod'ftora, 


cannot romance went further than noticing, co-ordinately, however, with tho situation of tho 

ii the openihf ’iiPlttiipeP. Berhoi* ho never saw the stamp-law, new postal arrangepients for the transmission of hooka, 


Jpp^sisstic -WldJaipi SUflRfced no temitation from or misfomped sheets Uove been mad^ to whieh- we foipt draw 

...-111'' S,.'ls:.U-ALd:....3 __3 —d_A.... ___ ‘nfTaatv4-,{nf«> .•TTff'llikS'fWs «>» KnVA f«*S»nKYM|i;|-Aj4 a KlfwUlul* n/ 


uno of oP^ IipiMi^ and sixty pmnd* a year; 
jd| that, her J«j|jtor, .Tge Have no doubt, w|ien 


attention! 'HitbSrto, we have transniitted a limited hmUbor of , 
copies of Shs'iiunmal weekly by p<»t, stamped; andibli ppSiisBi . 
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SATURDAY, JUW' 21, If: 


.TRicn 1^(5?. 


* ^ gliinmcring jets of fijc, rcffccteil iu unnumbered mirrors.- 

I’AIHS OUT OF DOORS. In'll fi^ minutes, we liaue housed ourselves ia a 

One gets easily to Paris now-a-days. Twelve hours temporary home, .and, freed from the dust oS travel, 
by rail and boat, including about an’ hour altogether h.ivc made our bow to inadanie, the presiding goddess 
for stoppages, is all the time a traveller is eallbi^uiiojji of a populous tavern, and^cislled for dinner. While 
to spend between London Bridge and the Barrier discussing tliat with thS dcliberaflona becoming one. 
St Denis. It is a pleasant transit, too, if the sea is whd has fasted for tiie last tlireescore-and-ten milefi, 
in good-immour during the two hours it takes to we liave an opportunity to* look about us as well 
sputter across the Channel. Thert are new phase.? of without doors a.s witliin. Parisians Jjke to do every-, 
life to look at the moment you toufli the Gallic soil— thing cii* spectacle, and have no notion of making a 
new faces, new costumes, and new manners; and then secret of their cnjoymci^s ; therefore our tavern, 
there is a new country to scour through at tlie rate to its furthest corner, is revealed through its crystal 
of twenty or tliirty miles an hour, in a sluffed and frgul to every eye, and we are the observed of all wlio 
padded carriage, even though you he a secoud-eluss clioflso to ob.servc as they lounge and saunter pi^t. ' 
passenger: and yfti can really take jmur case a.? yoj^ Dinner, for the most part, has declined before our 
are whirled along. On you go, over a flat, sandy arrival, and is being consummated by little lialf-cups 
district, only lialf cultivated, wliere women in wooden of strong coffee, made stronger by burnt brandy, whose 
shoos till the ground, toiae the cattle alield, and even lambent blue flame substitutes the cream on its 
signal tbe train, flag in hand, a.s you da.sh across the *8urface—or is succeeded by .sherbet, lemonail, wliiio 
level cart-roads. Anon you le:ive the s.audy jilyins wine, white beer, or iced sugar and water. Two or 
behind, and launch upon a district of marsh and throe parlies are studiously engaged at dominoes, each 
peat, and dried flags, and ponds and ditches with as big .as a laily's card-case, with whieli they make a 
flat-bottomed boats, and white mud cottages, and wonderful rattle on the marble tables; others ware 
everlasting rows, and ranks, and endless avenues of playing at cliess; and a brace of old hands deep in tho 
poplar-trees—till they too vanisli in the rear. Then labyrinths of a long game, are surrounded by a group 
come towns aijd villages and church-siiires, and villas of amateurs anxiously awaiting the next move, of 
and chateaux .and gentlemen’s and you leap whicli there*are *io present symptoms. Outfide tlie 

over noisy brooks and winding rivers, and tliroUgli corn cnjoyingjhe coolaess of tlie evehing~f* tie day 

land.s and itastures *nd orchards; and you dash into! %aMeen exceedingly hot-S-seated at some two or three 


come towns aijd villages and ciiurch-siiires, and villas of amateurs anxiously awaiting the next move, 
and chateaux .and gentlemen’s and you leap which there*are *io present symptoms. Outfide 


over noisy brooks and winding rivers, and tliroUgh corn I 
laad.s and x>astures «nd orchards; and you dash intod 


cities and suburbs, and out again—now with a thou- Id&en of little round tables, arc j^ies Of both sexes, 
sand eyes upon you, and now without a wit|ess If khe ladies meft-y and talkative, the gentlemen sed ately 
your flight save some solitary crow whicli you have fsnigking. Tho white-aproned gw* Ohs are dartingm 
disttubed fiem his repast. And so on and on till your jina out,^ repeating their hurried orders—the clink of. 
sixty leagues are done, and the warm sun, whicli ha^fclass, tho chink of money, the datti* of plates and. .. 
been watching you all the way, is drawing tlie red lishes, the rattle pf*dominoes, the tattle of the lagM%, i 
curtains round his reding-plnce, wheritParis receives* tho sKuffle .of inn.am’erablo fee^ the hum of. ^ 
you in her boSom. The moment the train is at a promenading crowd, agd the unosasing of ■ 

stand-still, out you jump u^h the platform, and caxriage-wheg|ls—all tQge<|er make up a olduwot^tio.i; 
hailing a cab, get into it, and plunge at once between and suggestive concert, the sound of whit®; j. 

tlie lofty wglft of the pale milkwhite houses, ant rattle our appetite is appeasid, itmpts us forth; 

. ah4;thmble emwart* tutoo' Boulevards. , stroll.' - - .''.-i;S m 

'' At;^ra^,'tb4t'V.i^ the, other d^,'; ‘.Gar(;.on—fhat’s to pay ?’ 

•i^W,..t;|e .h^^tJjaj|[;;,;^:^st.,'moBtU ,5 .and'having left ■ ‘P’rbe au cPtons—h«i^bifWlt:OU;hi|ui!t^^ 

.|;he.‘ 'pod’ kl’m'rengg—un 

la’tjtie latit --.b!eiT0-bIanche-et-p;titTV^4^‘j^,^';i|^^^itfim*.|S^ 
id’mi-lPeea— 

j.biim andfliO:W^'heww;Mow^.:iy.'^^ aloft, 'iingle.word; 


end..doft, ' tingle,woitl; 
about:,t$;.gl^»eib’-:foip^ 

ba^h^/ftio'mpiier -'-isfoties Of 'i^iey'WO, 'dl 

















CHAMBERS’S JbUBNAL. 


^but 1)0 man elbowS his neighbour—th^ ‘ Opportunely aloAig the narrow street, and are speedily 
does not dream of pushing aside tlie weak, dropped at oni^Jiotel, which for the next eight hours is 
4 ^!^ the rich of^afeerting a jaissagc on the score of t« 'us the Rnd of complete oblivion. 

4-hAV baaIt iasknn fVin Siiinr^ftv rvkmoa in with n. Afift. YVftlrm ahmrAr hmlrpn 


^teipfsctabilify. llie 3 ^urcatioM th<sy seek is ©on the Sunday comes in with a soft wattn shower, broken 
!|po<i''nnd each class cpjoys jjt irrespective of tlte otlfor. hy gleams of sunshine. Every tree glistens in the 
' Wl)ut may be called the Pleasure Boulevards of clear 'Air with a diamond crown. Tlie filouds, having 
Paris, extern! fromfthe Madeleine to the Place 'de la kindly laid the dust, have vanished with the breakfast- 
Bastille—a distance of son)cthing like throe miles, cloth, and we are free to look upon the Sunday aspect 
Hie'most expensive and fashionable quarter is the of Paris, as we make the best of our way towards the 
Boulevai^l Italicn, at the west end of the route; and Oratoire, to attend the morning-service. Happening 
the*turther east we' go, the lower wo descend in the to come an hour or so too early, we find the school- 
social scale, though a certain dogrrj of hixury and oliildren occupying the body of the chapel, and under- 
elegance characterises the whole route. The northern going a course of examination from an inspector. The 
side of the road is almost cxclusively(, devoted to questions are on Scriptural subjects, and the replies of 
purposes of jrecreation and refreshment, [javing com- the children are guarked by a ready intelligence which 
paratively hut few shops for the sale of goods; wlBlo speaks well for the plan of instruction. After the 
the southern side has more o£ a commercial character, examination, a hymn isnsung, the children are briefly 
it being there the finest shops in Paris are to be fop-nd. addressed, and, a short prayer said, are distnissed. As 
Both in lavish expendithro, and in the ta^Tulness they retire, the congregation are assembling, and the 
of its kpplioatioD, the Parisian shopkeeper surpasses ngorning-service commences, which in its routine differs 
the Londoner: he does not hesitate to illuminate the but little from the episcopal service at home, except 
whole front of his house, in a style which is never ^lat ft *ls more brief. The sermon, by a most accom- 
seen with us kut*ou oceasmns of general rejoicing; plislied preacher, occupies above an hour in the delivery, 
and in the diBfday of silks and draperies, and *thc We arc fortunate in listening to a perfect specimen of 
materials of female costume, litf exercises a species French pulpit-eloqucnco, accompanied hy a grace of 
of artistic skill, of which the English shopkeeper has action too dramatio, perhaps, for English taste, but in 
not tlio remote^ conception. Some of tlie ^rst-elass the highest degree striking and impressive. We are 
drapers’ windows are j.n this respect a really curious not sorry, however, to vacate the uneasy rush-bottomed 
and instructive spectacle, end lead to the suspicion, ehmr when the benedi Jiion is said, and to make our exit, 
that,the shopkeeper has ,secret recourse to the pro- The Louvre is not far,off, and thither, from tho sound 
iessSonal artist to determine the folds oil his drapeiy. of tho preacher’s voice, a good many of the congrega- 
iiiiiong the richest shops in the Boulevards, are mingled tion repair, we among the rest. The long plcture- 
a^speeies of shofis arranged, or rather disarranged, gallery is agreeably cool, and the dhshioned seats in 
like lumber-rooflis, where innumerable articles, the front of the Marriage Festival of Paul Veronese, or 
bare catalogue of which would fill a pamphlet, are to the divine Baphaels, offer a luxurious lounge after 
be sold at a fixed price. Now, it is pocket-knives at the chapel-chairs. We have teen struck, in walking 

__ __1I_-_.1-^ ..d. _ __1_1!_ ..Hal. 


ten Ssoj^l^now, Tralking-sticks Ht fifteen, or umbrcllai 
at ftrtrt^ or parasols at flye-and-twonty; memorandum 


tho streets of Paris, with the abnormal number of 
soldiers to be met with at every turn: such strange 


books of metallic paper at twelve; inkstands at five; varieties of military garb wo have never seen before— 
and steel-pens at a penny the dozen. There is no such superb and gorgeous uniforms mingled with such 
limit to the articles to be had in these shops at a fixed abominably ugly disguises—such dazzling helmets and 
price; and those appertaining to the toilet—brushes, cuirasses, such worthless caps^ and woollen jackets— 
eombs, hand-mirrors, iierfumes, &c.—form nearly one- such smart pantaloous and polished boots, such leather- 
Italf of the whole collection. Perhaps because it is breeks of bushel capacity and clumsy brogues. In the, 
^turday-night, we find most of these shops crowded Louvre, wo find them all mingled together, staring at 
with customers, among whom the nsen ip blouses are the pictures, an^ lost in admiration at ftle splendours of 
eimecwlly remai;kablo. On examining the (bargains the place. Tliey ai'e mostly drafts from the provinces, 


;, c®red fSr sale at thesJ lowpriijes, wo aca not surcr’^pf*. ignorant of Paris, and now to its wonders; and it is 
'llaa find tliat feey are for the most part dear cn&flft jlvain, if you have lost ywir route, or have any informa- 
>Tob ini^ht bend thg blades of the pocket-knives roun^ tion to seek, that you apply for it to a soldier. Tho 
flhgSr; the nmtalHo paper of tho toemorandurat gVeat j^ajority of them are young fellows not long 
is a. fiction; me Malacca canes are pjunted deal ;y drawn in the conscription, and, as you may hear from 
would not shield you from a sho^rr their conversation, as unsophisticat^ as children. 

^ th® refuse of the Birmingham wares In all the promenades of Paris, these military figures 
hotisSB^l^ tt word, the cheap market of tho poof ^re ever (jsnspicuous; and the gayer the spot,.{he more 
ujeful purposes, twice as dear as that ithey seem to ^ultipiy. Leaving the Louvre, we join 
of the Uwt^silBngUsbman; yet, notwithstanding, it in the current setting in towards this Exposition, which 
\wenia appeiif %'lte .fM Sior^eSaoouraged. bears us along througl^the Tuileries garden across the 

Turning soUtnwgtiis as un approach tiie site of tlie Place de. la Concorde, and into the Champs Elysdes. 

: a district which is the arena of On Sanday, the price of entrance is only twopence, and 

c^,i^e pout i:^!* inijuebfjjr, and is proverbial as tomilKarymen,apenny-_8oldierBenjoyingtheprmiegB 
a msfr^ct as in Emvdon hereof getting all soita-pf re<freation andrihstTUCt£gta'at' 
r(iin^'te;'haif,pnWio*nnlw«:}a# h^f-price. ■ A vast'fefowd is contequenlly.tWssatping, 

both sefbH-; into'the''Mildini^with whom go 'tite.ygnleiVoflkir^hie. 



























CHAMBBBS’S JOUfeSTAL. 




to loiinRe, to stroll in the shade, and *o look ujton ,th<i 
sunlight—to talk, to laugh, to to smoke a 

meerschaum or a short pipe—to drink emt sucrA^dr 
wine and water—to beguile the time in this way, in the 
company of ten thousand other people lloing the same 
thing—this is assuredly the climax of a Frenahman’s 
pleasure—and this spot, where lie enjoys it most, is 
his rentable home. The Exposition is surrounded by 
various other exhibitions of a different kind, near at 
hand being the notorious Mabille, and a wliolc legion 
of spoctacies, warlike, gymnastic, dansantc, saltatory, 
legerdemain, equitative, and equivocal. Preparations 
have been made, and are making, for the accommoda¬ 
tion of unnumbered multitudes—whom, after all, an 
event which is not a novelty may fail to attract, and 
who, if they do come, may not find flint fascination in 
tiie Champs Elysfies which thfir liosts anticipate. 

In I’aris, it is in vain that one looks on the Sunday for 
any demonstrations of tlie Sabbath. Tliere i# no ‘ sound 
of the church-going bell;’ and of the churcii or chanel 
going people, the number is too small to be distinguish¬ 
able among the masses that are going n-8hop|)i*g or a 
holiday-making. Pleasure is tlie order of tlie day; and 
wliile all tlio sliops ate open, tliose siiops especially 
wliich supply the materials of pleasure or personal 
display, arc doing a double trade.- After dinner, we set 
out on a pedestrian tour through tug whole length of the 
Boulevards. It is curious to mark the different phases 
pleasure presents during a thi%o miles’ progress from 
west to east—tlie gradual change from pure fashion to 
no fashion that society undergoes in the transit from 
the Madeleine to the Column of July. The theatres arc 
all open, and in ^ito of the sweltering heat, their queues 
are gathering fast against the liour of admission. ThSBe 
. queues liavo an odd and rather ridiculous aspect, espe¬ 
cially wlicre four or five theatres stand side by side, 
and their tails, meaArfiig from thirty to fifty yarda^ 
apiece* have some difficulty in avoiding entanglement, 
i In some places, they are partly fenced in, like slieep in 
i a i)cn; but still the overflow stretches across tlie whole 
I promenade, and bars the way. Each new-comer takes 
ids or her post at the extremity of the fail—and when 
at length the door opens, there is neitlier pushing, 
squabbling, nor uproar, lint‘all disappear into tlio 
building with tlie utmost delilicration and decorum. 
At the entrance of each theatre, is a |rhole battalion of 
marchands de coco, each with a 'libzon shining goblets 
stuck on bis vest, and half as many brass tops under 
his arm, convoying tlie idea that the tin reservoir oC 
his back ds inexliaustible. The Orientals have tiienk 
ocanmissarmt on a cheaper footing than have sthM 
Western powers. Strasburg beer and sour wifie scrv« 
them instead of champagne and iced delicacies, and th« 
pitit pain substitutes the p&tmerie. About the Boule-j 
vard da Temple, one still finds some spcuqpens of tJim 
popultS amusements that characterised the spot in tly?' 
days of legitimacy, Here a juggler ex^iibits his sleight- 
of-hand, his iron nerve, and his strength of muscle; a 
proprbtor of fantoccini displays a single figure, which, 
at the word of command, goes through endless jirotean 
changes, assuming a different aspect at the vijil of its 
bi*|het, j, ai^ a hawk^ Of comic brochures lectures with 
iektii|(M>wnary;®trsistenoy of liiag upon the contents of 
|iis colam^^ quoting aOw Ond then a covert satira, 

ssropit^jokes ^atid satires 
.but for. the 
;oC KdlltiiCFy'police,. 

:we»d stftih' share 


trois pour deux Sous ;• and tfie everlasting tin, tin, tin, 
%nd the ‘ ft la fraichg 1 ’ of the coco-seller. 

The stars are out by the time wm jeach the Column 
of J ulv, where sleep the vichjys at victims, which you i 
w^i, o^thc Bevolutiofl of 1830. The black qfdumn 
rises darkly against the c^ear sky, towards which the 
Genius of Liberty on Ots summit seems in the act, of 
making a desperate effort for a sudden flight, as tliough 
convinced she had tarried there too long, and occupied 
but a ridioulous position. Buf^ harkl thgre is the 
sound of clioral voices, now rising loud, now mtihinur<- 
ing faintly, ami^j which the shrill tones of a strong 
soprano are ever distinefly audible. It is a crowd of a 
hundred blouses and their wives, mixed frith soldiers, , 

S isettes, ajd gamins, gathered round a female who is ' 
lying a Jliano on wlieels, and singing fn unison with 
a couple of young fellows, whose office it is to sell the 
so^gs and assist hqi; in t^acliiog tlie purchasers to sing 
them. songs aro neva and so are tlTe melodies, 
and both, it seems, are copyright; but whoejer gives 
a penny for the songs, has now an opportunity of 
learning to sing them fot nothing, and need not go to 
tiic expense of the : so si^s the spokesmiKJ, 

as,tlie music pauses at the end of if strain, and tlie 
pence flow in as tliq songs IJow out. Tlio books—oaCh. 
of wliieli contains seven songs, and bears the imperial 
blue stamp on its first page—sell rapjdly, though they 
do not'*contain one-twentieth of the matter of an ; 
English penny serial, an^ ar^printed in a style that 
would have disgraced Seven Pi^s even fifty years ago. 

We are glad by tins tiffie to make one of seventeen 
(h»au omnibus, and to b9 borne back through the 
hum of the never-ending crowd, and past tlie inteiitni-' 
nable vistas of eaters, drinkers, loungers, smokers, and 
babblers, whose Sabbath has no rest nor quiet in it; 
and in wanting repose, wants at least its material 
influence. 

Monday wakes up with the martial clang of trampgts, 
the tramp of prancing steeds, and the heavy march 
of dense columns of infantry to llie Champ de Mars. 

A grand review comes off to-day in presence of the 
emperor, the empress, and the king of Portugal. 
From early morn, the quays on the southern bdlik of 
tiie river are alive with armed men, both liorso and 
foot, who, hour after hour, continne defiling towards 
the scene of agtion. An enterprising cabman will 
j convt%us.Tor a consideration, to an eligiW^pomt of 
! view; and before noop, we find ourselves depwited on 
ptl^ left banlc, which commands the wj)ole area.. It is 
j ftlculatod that at least 200,000 spectators are present 
1 upon the artificial mounds that surround the : 
t and in the level plain below, 30,^00 infantry anci^ 
ctivalry will go through their warlike evolutions, llqt 
[ withstanding the vast numbers of spectators assexnbled, - 
! there is neither crowding nor inconvanience, but ample 
1 space even for dqublc the number. The shade of^ol^ 
trees, everywhere plihted on th^high mounds, scr^tjO* 
the multitude from tiie hot sun ;,tbis ; 

1 classes and ages, and^ith sexes: whole, 
migrated hfther for the May; and not a fsyr, 
the absence of the fwporor, who viU wt'i’ wi’eiii 
grolnd tai two o’clock, He unpatWng irov||lia^;j 
:and taking .their, mid-day meaL^ i .Iff 

'lie prone on^he shelving sides of the,. 
inthe;shade; and hundr«dS'''ffiot^;'‘;!ptet'.<^-.ste^)S^tt5!|p 
.penny by tiie gpeetaede, are 
tenaporary'cairmg which 
Ilet^' a'.couple 

df the' mound' a . 

both'ends', end 

■ thirsty c*bwd, 














0HA»iBE3lS’S JOUliNAL. 


Ihrre, v tent, neatly pitiluil, with flag flying, 
and seaU and tabks within, otTeis moie solid refresh 
men* in the shapt dCVold viands, n ith wme or beer, 
tuid jODdcr IS a VooScn«lifilt l,^huU was erected gint o 
tlw down, and where, if jou hki, you can lainchian 
privatt, or, aa that florid fp ufucu ot John Bull is 
, doing, w ith your batter h Jt ifj vour side 1 hiSi, if 
you want a*^view of the empuss you have but to 
mount yonder acaffoyiing when she tomes and ptep 
through <#iat long tiltsiopc at the (ost ot and 
yoalnidl see her .vs iilunly as though you wtrv seuUd 
witli her in the sniio carriage t 

At kngtlvthc clang ot kettle dnuns nud trumpets 
,’flnnouncos the arrival of the tmptror , Hit re is a 
welcoming ro^ of atclanntioiis from tlit sLldicrj, bvt 
extlusivelv from them—not a soul among the sinctotoTs 
thinking it worth while to qiiKe a dtinoii“trntiou of 
any sort , 'Ihe impenil chanot'^lishts across jhe 
ground at full gallop, uiW a few minutes }»ttT we 
discern chrough the telescope the empress seated in 
the balcony of the palace*, garbed in blue satin, and 
apparently a pleased s]>ec(atpr of the magiiihcent show 
Now the evolutipnd commence (if these wo slinll not 
be expected to give any account A description"of 
what takes place, so far as* it ea i be seen, would m fae t 
amount toaery httlc 'Ihc sight ot rapidly maielnng 
seiuadronsoffOot-» turning, wheeling, formingiti oluum 
and deploying In line, rjuming at the p n dt rAoi /e or 
condensed in serried square*—such things arc nothing 
to read of, nor « the tlpindenng charge of heavy 
cavalry, with flashing swords and gleainpig helmetj, 
much better All this, how ver, soon gnes rise t6 a 
neSr element that adds on air of red ronimec to the 
seene, and that element is -diut Tlie wile phin of 
- tlw riiamp de Mirs owns not v single hi ide ol griss, 
tho soil, a light sni 1, is ni«i I 11 eiouds by the inccs 
, sant trsuiphiig, and cie the giimu his been lull an , 
lK»,ir afoot, the dust of the review plays the part of 
the smoko of a battle It is amid dense clouds of 
dust the thundering ehirgcs arc mule, and a few 
glittering head pieces and flashing swords nil all that 
can^ disccniod of a thousand mounted men whose 
ailvaneo shakes the solid evrth It is through a veil 
of dust the emperor is seen gillopmg along the lines, 
Showing through the ha/e like a dusky apparition, seen 
for a nidnient, and then gone It is « a '^lurhvmd of 
elust thp artillery comes loaring and crashing on, with 
tlio noise hf an expressitnnn. leaving i tog of dust 
rear whichiblots the whoU field Iiom view lorVii ' 
nnst quarter of an ,fiour Perhaps the most ciineurs ; 
thi^ sin all this tremendous exhibition, is the almost, 
''•WWlF absence of enrlhslty on the pai t of the majority \ 
of who have come to witness it 'Ihc la^, i 

do>iiompg an joyment of the multitude suffers no inter-' 
ruptioh aOitt the*^military display, «They look on with 
, perfact npuellatiUice-^or the y do jieit look on, hut he and 
lounge m groups on wio grass, discussing their picnics 
If At any point tbm is«a rusl to see tho spectacle, 
tho moveuiont ari|^atovavt(|t tho English oi (iermin 
strangers, of whom there arc oonkidorablo numbers on 
the ground, and to whom Ui^ si^it is a novelty ^ but 
the natives are not to ho sutj^sed into any deaiou- 
ttrataott of oostein Ah»n« fir* n’ciock«,tho affair » 
ovef, and the soldiers, by yattOttO remtes, are drawn ofl 
to the bnttatfksc Tho dspartuW' of the cavalry is tl» 
signal tlio dispoxsing of the ittulwodg, who now 
begin to matte* in every direction. choosing tw 
venture the ehaOco ofta crush, we mj«Mf to tShe etty by 
a by-rouKa little, fwiqwenlcd Here it« Ottr h«® to fWl 
jin, with some fleiivtorres whom the latignoi 

I ^ ^ Mm- idi* w»< c& romSo* EOvtoWs have 

hs toa W Wi illilties as‘Wtdl as battle-fields, nwd 
wm Slf ipPre With as efibotuaiiy beaten by fkwgnei 
JM JUi and h<m mdutinisnenta, as by the btdiet Of 
however, to note t1i|t they 
, w IW W* bnt wmreiy fwoonw* «hd that they revivo 


and look alive .it tho iiistigition ol the watci bottle 
and the pi tit ve\< 

fh tho oecmng wo find ourselves wandering about 
It the real of the Louvre, where the builelcrs are 
at work, but mve not succeeded in dislocLiiig the 
itinerant quacks, who, for the last tliuty yeats or more, 
have profes'ed their miraculous cures on tint Sjiot— 
mil who yet display their broad paper banners among 
the misMs of stone and piles of lubbish which accom¬ 
pany the hirfh of tho new street Not being dropsie il, 
having neither gout nor rhcuraitisni, nor corns, nir 
d(caved teeth, nor IVeeklcs, nor watts, nor humuons, 
nor wens nor kernels to get nd of—and not standing 
m need either of flowing hair or whiskers or white 
hands, or a clear, skin, or anything else ot that svrt 
lierc eiflcrc 1 for twopencc-halfpenny, wc piss on into 
tlie P ilais-lioyal, which, during the rcigii of despotism, 
li w hicii eeiiiiHcd liy the superior attractions to be found 
elsewhere, ciii I is now in that melancholy yihase of 
ev^tmee which men designate by the term ‘going 
out of vn*ue Ihe crowd is a second class crowd, 
tljc foihifaiu 18 dry and tho myriads of rush bottomc 1 
chairs are all rotten and m paying a penny to sit 
upon one, you pay fifty jiir cent of its vilue m any 
itasonablo niirket We prophesy that the dcMmi of 
Golden bqiim hangs over the Pihiis Itoyal—the 
(krree which abolished gambling has given a stab in 
its very vitals, and it has licen dying ever sinee , 
alrcaily the rents hxvl' fallen one half, and its old 
hiiliiant reputation is gone What of its old charae ter 
it yet retains is not the best part Ilogiicry still stands 
behind its coiuiteis, ind even Pinsians themselves will 
warn tile strangir tv hive ins wits 4i)out him, it he 
v?iitnrts within the shop devois 

Wc well going to isk, What h is bee ome of the hill- 
stickcr of Pins / an 1 to sav some wisi things about 
,tlu ti\ wliieh Mituilly alvortslS-a posting hills Wo 
wiK 111 i wist going to la> hold of a squalid figure — 
the riprcsentative ot the disliluti oi tho population— 
vanislnng fiom the cyo oi the police m that foul and 
nairow lane But we think better of it In this flyiiig 
trip, it IS onlv with tho outsiilc of things wc Invo to 
do—with the jneturo, the style the colours, the plastci 
of Pans as toi tho dafkcr tinti, they scivo only to 
make the lights come nut blighter, ind if a sound 
should meet unr lar that has ‘no businccs there, it is 
prcse'iitly lost m the ktash of tho orchestra 

^vIlE AND CONVERSATION OP THE 

' * REV SYDNEY SMITH 

j eoNCirmso aeii<xb, 

NorsvirnsTAWiiiNCi. many efforts to effbet a change of 
livings, and thus escape the expensive necessity of 
liuildiiig a new parsonage at Poston, Sydney'^ Smith 
was finally rcilutcd to the alternative of cither building 
or resigning To resign, would havo been to throw 
himself upon tho woild again, without any regular 
resources, so, after suffltiently consideling everytinng, 
he detcHfluned to build He set about this work kbe 
a humorist, but also like one who hud prufiwy 
(aiculated the cost of the undertaking! As be himwf 
ha# left us an account of lua aebievoment, we ok|«no^ 
describe it better tiian by quoting t»e oww 
' AH tnjr efforts fo* m cxchettge beving Midi,' He 
says, * I asked end obtgiued iDrofii mf tlkt Kreiji'* 
bishop miotbtr year to bnlll in Mfi I'Idt idy. 
sbouider to ttie wbetd i« good emmestj s«it fo» m 
artAutcet, he predueed plkus wrbifh vrdnld bare tuinea 
me I made bniti «>y bwri “Yen baiW for gtoy, si* j 
I, for ure " I fetureed liJm 1# five-«nd>. 

twenty pMittdS} *»fi »»* # wtiang-t.bftir, 

and tn a ftvr bom* Mis t mmooglW 4 

pliliii rbWb Has |irednc«4wBiit if ewl w 

p*«»on«go‘'i»iMe*. * 

... . . .. 









I then took to horse, to provide b^t^s ami tipibcr f 
was advised to make my own liricks ct ray own clays 
of course, when the kiln was opened, all baj; 
my horse again, and in twenty-four lioijrs had bbuglit 
thousands of bricks and tons of timber. Was advised 
by neighbouring gentlemen to employ oxen; ^Hinght 
four—Tug and Lug, Hawl and Crawl; but Tug and 
Log took to fainting, and rctiuired buckets of sal- 
volalile, and Hawl and Criiwl to lie down -in the mud. 
So, I did as I«ought to liave done at first—took the 
advice of the farmer instead of the gentleman; sold 
my oxen j bought a team of horses; and at last, in spite 
of a frost which delayed mo six weeks—in spite of walls 
running down with wet—in spite of the,advice and 
remonstrances of friends, who predj(^d our deatli-—in 
spite of an infant of six months old, who had never 
been out of the house—I lanAjd my family in my new 
house, nine months after laying the first stone, oh the 
20th of March; and performed my promise Ih the ietter 
to the archbishop, hy issuing'forth at midnight witlfca 
lantern to meet the last cart, with the cook and the 
cat, which had stuck in the mud, and fairly eOTaBlish^J 
them before twelve o’clock at night in the new par- 
sonage-honse; a feat—taking ignorance, inexperience, 
and poverty into consideration—requiring, 1 "assure 
you, no small degree of energy. • 

It made me a very poor man tof many years, but T 
never repented it. 1 turned sAoolmaster, to educate 
my son, as I could not affords send hini to school. 
Mrs Sydney turned schoolmistress, to educate my 
girls, as I could not affortl a governess. 1 turned 
farmer, as I could not let my land. A man-servant 
was too expensi'^; so 1 caught up a liltle garden-giri, 
made like a mile-stone, christened lier Bunch, pulfii 
napkin in her hand, and made her ni}' butter. The 
girls taught her to r^gd. Mrs Sydney tb wait, and I 
undertook her morals: Bunch bcc.ame the best butler i 
in the county. 

1 had little funiiture, so I bought a cart-load of 
deals; took a carpenter—-who came to me for parish- 
relief, called Jack Tlobinson—with a face like a fuli- 
moon, into my service; established liim in a barn,’and 
said: “Jack, furnish my house.” .... 

At last it was suggested that a carriage was much 
wanted in the establishment: after diligent search, I 
discovered in'tlio back-settlements (4' a York coacli-, 
maker an ancient green chariot, supposed to have been 
the earliest invention of the kind. I brought it hom^ 
in triumph to my admiring family. Being soraowliaf 
dilapidated, the village tailor lined it, the village blackg 
'smith repaired it; nay, but for Mrs Sydney’s^am?sr 
entreaties, we believe the village painter womcl have! 
exercised his genius upon the exterior; it escaped" 
this danger, hmsfover, and the result was wonderful, ^ 
Barii year added to its charms: it grew yaunger an# 
younger; a netv wheel, a new spring. I christened ik 
i the ' /mnwrm/; it vras known all over the neighbour¬ 
hood i the Village-boys cheered it, and the village-dogs 
ba'rked at it; but “ Fatter mmJbrtunw" was my motto, 
,«^d, we,5Said^ino‘felso shame. • 

?! '"^<|6d ip. all these domestlB cares, I was*viUage- 
viIIage^‘Ci£a»fi>rtor, village-inagis- 
yon see I had not' 
'to regjtet London. My hohse' 
J-.waiTlii'riamM::,. iHi] »' the ■: county, hnt■■ aft ' 

pemsfbrtkble} and.'we' 



inowledge, partly h/ his good-humour, he, gained , 
a considerable influence in , the quorum, which used | 
to meet onco a fortnight at fhb Wttlo inn, called 
the Lohster-houso; arid, the people used to say, .they 
w<*e “going to get a little of Mr Smith’s lohttei^ 
sauce.” By dint of Ids powerful voice, and a little 
wooden hammer, ho prevailed oiv Boh and Betty to 
speak one at a time; he always tried, ana often suc¬ 
ceeded, in turning foes into friends.’ Having a great , 
dislike of the game-haws, then cnlorced with iSic utmost 
stringency, he was always secretly on the side or ti>e 
poacher—‘ mucliWo tlie indignation of his follow-magis¬ 
trates, who in a poacher saw a monster oft iniquity’— 
and .always*contTived, if possible, to let him escape, 
rather thai|commit him to jail, witli thp certainty of 
W(B returning a more accomplished criminal than he 
was likely to be if left aipno. ‘ Young delinquents he' 
ncuer could bear »• commit, hut read them a se'^ere 
lec.tureyind in extreme easdi called out j " John, bring 
ra(' my private gallums ’ ” wliich infallibly brought the 
little urchins weeping on their knees, and “OhI for 
God’s sake, your honoui^prty forgive usj" and Ids 
lionour used graciousl.v to pardon fiieii for this time, 
and delay tlie arrival of the private gallows, and seldom 
had occasion to repeat the Wircat.’ In his intercourse 
with ins parisliioners, he was uniformly hearty and 
good-nature:^—not keeping them at i? cold restraining 
distance, but entering intimate^ into all tlieir interests, 
and giving them tlie kindliest advice and help in their 
perplexities and troubles, tijliether small or great 
«l)aring tpe early p.art of his residence at Boston, 
hav*ing oeeasiou to move about tlie country a good 
deal, Mr Smith was mucli in the habit of riding *on 
horseback ; but either from tlie badness of his horses, 
or the badness of ins riding, or, as his daughter suggests, 
perliaps from botli—notwitlislanding ‘ various ingenious 
(Contrivances to keep himself in tlie saddle’—lie was 
frequently sustaining falls, and thereby kept his fiimSy 
in continual anxiety. On this subject ho thus play¬ 
fully writes in a letter: ‘I used to think a fall from a 
horse dangerous, hut much experience has convinced 
me to the contrary. 1 have had six falls in two ygars, 
and just behaved like the 'flirec per Cents, when they 
fall—1 got up again, and am not a bit the worse for it, 
any more than the stock in question.’ Again, he says: 

‘ I left off ^jdingf for the good of my parish #nd the 
peace of my family; for, somehow or other, my liorse 
uftnd I had «> habit ef jpartirtg company. * On one 
"oci3sion, 1 found myself suddenly psostrate i« tlie 
.streets of York, much to the delight of the Dissenters, 
^nother time, my horse Calamity flung «io* ov«g 
Miis head into a neighbouring parish, as if I had tefe* 
La Shuttle-cock, and I felt grateful it was not yito a 
fnoighbouring planet.' . _ ; ' 

I This horse ‘ Calamity’ is deserving of fiirthcr BothS^, 
as he was a horae Mr Sraitl^’s own rearing, 
seems to have been a highly characteristic ^adruppdji^,?,' 
‘ a huge, lank, large-bonud’ cri«ture, <of chea^J^.COWfe;!: 
and with fiiyr white ie^j’ also an anim^j 
infancy, witii an appetite unboundcd---dPyriihrhl*iJ«ial^'j 
hay,^ts,,beans,' and'teveiy varioty;of 
dry, with incredible vornmy, 
as^ft as thqjigli he,had lived on whf ’ 
post hay 1—that i», by gnawing at the 
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y feed, lie did more worfi than all the previous. Indeed, he wag go impatient of this, that he could hardly 
proyend«r which he awallowed had been able to bear the troubl^ of even looking over what he had 
ehttdn from him.’ * ' written, aift would not unfrequently throw the raanu- 

' 'iill the ahimala upcA his ifarra, he treatefi with script down on,the.table as soon as finished, and say: 
j^tffltttJdness and benevolent attention j going cofeitnofily “ There.,\t is done; now, Kate, do look it over, and put 
nvary day after dinner to 'visjt iiorees, cows, calves, in the nots to the t’s and strokes to the t’a”—and ho 
and pigs, pM^ng them and joking to then! j and "ihey would sally forth to his morning’s walk.’ 

.all appeareerto welcome him, as though understanding In the year 1821, it suddenly came into the mind of 
that be was thiair friepd, for, indeed, ‘he cared for their an old My, Aunt Mary by name, who was possessed 
com^^s, as he cared for the comforts of every living of considerable wealth, to pay a visit to,the parsonage ■ 
being aropnd him.’ He had various little inventions at Foston; and she seems to have so much approved 
designed on purpose for tlieir gratifliJation. lie used of all she saw in the little establishment, that on her 
to observe te visitors: ‘All animals have a passion for death, in the following year, she left Mr Smith a most 
’ Bowtehing their backbones; they break»'down your unexpected .legacy. Thongh not large, it then seemed 
gates and paJingg to effect this. Look! ^lere is wy to the family circl'C something like unbounded riches, 
anivera^ Scratciier—a sharp-edged pole, resting on n On receiving it, Sydney immediately paid back to his 


universal Scratciier—a sharp-edged pole, resting on n On receiving it 
high and a low post, adapted to every heiglit from a brother Itobcrt—wliom‘'ho used facetiously to call 
horse to a 'Iamb. Even tho EdinWurgh Keviwer *bn Bobus—a sura of money which he had lately borrowed 
take bis turn. You have no idea how popnrStr it is: towards tlft expenses of his son’s education at West- 
I have dot had a gate broken since I put it up.’ Then, nnenster Scliool; and his next step was to call his family 
the game ran and flew about his grounds, as far as lie all around him, saying: ‘You must all share in this 
was concerned, quite unmolciitod ; as on settling in the windfall; so choose something you would like.’ 'riicy 

ArvMntwMTP rti-vf 4-t\ ttTvrwtf TTn (1i/1 oil TYxnr^u nli/SlOA unrl A Hf.t.la flfi'f’.l*!!. 


qonntiy, h© m^e a resolution not to shoot. lie did all made their choice, and thereby derived a little eitra 
not, however, pretend to any humane motive in the happiness. In May of the next year, Mr Smith went 
matter, but says he forftied thd resolution, ‘first, up to‘stay a short time in his brother's house in 
because I found, on trying at I.rf)rd Grey’s, that the London—-as, indeeii,»he usually did every spring. On 
birds seemed to cbnsider tiie muazle of my gus as their these occasions, there was always a great struggle for 
safest posifton; secondly, because I never could help his society. Many wejka before he set off, invitations 
shutting my eyes when I ifired my gun, so was not used to come down into the country; and he was often 
likely to Improve; andtliirdly, because if you do shoot, engaged every night, during his stay, for thiw weeks 
the squire and the poacheij both consider you as their beforehand. But in the midst of all this dissipation 
najiisral enemy, and I thought it more clerical to be*' at and popularity, he never forgot his home and family, 
peace with both.’ ’ These simple anecdotes seem to us ^ery morning, at breakfast, appealed his letter to 
to illustrate very‘pleasantly the genial and unpretend- Mrs Smith, giving an account of his daily proceedings, 
ing character of the man, and seem therefore worth together with minntc directions about his farm '^d 
repeating and renienibering. parish—not always, we are ;t;oW, in the most legible 

His indoor tastes were likewise simple and full ofr handwriting. A family council was often held over 
h&rtiness. He used to write his sermons and reviews the epistle, to settle the question of its contents—once, 
in the common sitting-room, with his children playing so entirely without success, that Mrs Smitli, as the 
round him; and would often leave off in the evening to matter seemed urgent, cut out the pass^, and enclosed 
tell them most laughable stories of his own inventing. It to liim, to be rewritten or explained; but he returned 
andr tlien, kissing their enkindled faces, would send it, saying, ho ‘ must decline ever reading his own hond- 
I ftiem off to bed in the happiest state of mind and writing four-and-twenty hours after be had written it.’ 
* temper. He never indulged in any pleasures which He was so aware of the badness of his caligraphy, that 


ijfyrithottt 8 Cyelopsertia, or,mfiny of Wtose booh* (£ 
? w'^eteittce, of which he so often felt the want urHliis' 
! jiiK^eg^ry pursuits. When a present of books now andj 
I |i»6p:*i^yed from ^me of his kind old friends, wla 
pleasure it would aflbrd, he was almost chOd 
particularly if the binding was 
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an ink-bottle, had walked over a sheet of paper with- 
iont wiping their legs.’ The handwriting of his friestd, 
,I^rd Jeffrey, is said to have been still worse^ which 
may be . reckoned something of a distinction in its lyay- 
Sydney once wrote to him,, on receiving one of his 
letters: ‘ My dear Jeffrey, wo are mush oMlged by 


hf would set his daughter to arrange aa(® your letter, but shonld be stiU more so if it were 
on his shelyes, wo as to give them thcC|fegible. ihavc tried to read it from left to r^t^ aad 


moft fitM iLis sp&Jt much time in ‘Mw Sydney frgm right to left, and we nsithear o| us,; 

leading Am was seldom or never can decipher a single word of it.’ . 

,,imoOdtS|de^ tailing. He bad always Mr Smith held the jiving of Foston up tp the JrAat*! 

,jKra#e subjeet hiimuiS^ never con- 1829, .wpen he was translated to Combo FJorejfi„:to; 

aide^ his edaea^Oh^Ahiaited.. He read with great Someftetshire, a few mUm from Taunton.' 


r from prerioiftly, he had been exalted to a capoh 

ivii^. When bestowed on him ^ L«rd Clmnoe}lm to 
:;ftidefiitigsfeie' though wholiy^idif&ihg. from 
:<weif;.8ou^oe pito^^^'^belhighatt admlt^Aonlj^}'. 
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the rattling step was let down, and tbe^prou^, powdered 
red-plushes grinned, and her gown wm fringed with 
straw, how the iron entered into my sous.' he goes 
on to thank God for his animal spirits. While he found 
others in possession of everything in this world to he 
desired, who were nevertheless melancholy and discon¬ 
tented, he observes: ‘ I, who have never had a house, 
or land, or a farthing to spare, am sometimes mad with 
spirits, and must laugh, talk, or burst.’ 

Combe Florey was in every way a striking contrast 
to Foston, being situated in a charming country, and, 
to use Ids own expression, was, in comparison with his 
former residence, as Lord Byron’s poetry to Stemhold 
and Hopkins. He says, in a letter to Lady Holland : 

‘ I sit in my beautiful study, looking upon a thousand 
flowers, and read agreeable books, iif order to keep up 
arguments with Lord llollaijd and Allen. I thank 
God heartily for my comfortable situation in my old 
age—above my deserts, and beyond my foryier hopes.’ 
At Bristol, he acquired an immense and immediate 
popularity. After his first sermon, which was on the 
subject of toleration, and preached before tl^ mayor 
and corporation, the cathedral, which had previously 
been pretty well deserted, was filled to suffocation with 
admiring hearers. Long before the doors were opened, 
a crowd was collected round them; the heads of the 
stonders in the aisle were so thicl-set, that you could 
nowhere have thrust in another; s9id men were to be 
seen holding up their hats abov* their heads, that they 
might not be crushed by the pressure, llis stay at 
Bristol was not a lengthened one; but we ourselves 
have liad opportunities of learning that no clergyman 
in that city was *ver more universally esteemed. 

When the Whigs came into office previous to y»e 
passing of the Reform Bill, Earl Grey appointed Mr 
Smith to a prebendal stall at St Haul’s, in exchange 
for the one, of inferto^ value, he held at Bristol. 
There was often talk at that time, and afterwards, of’ 
hig being sometime made a bishop; but no Wing 
government ever remembered him wdien bislnlprics 
were vacant. Lord Melbourne, at a later date, after 
losing office, used to say, that there was nothing he 
more deeply regretted, in looking back on his past 
career, than the oversight which had kept him from 
making Sydney Smith a bishop. It certainly seems a 
pity tliat no .Whig minister ever paid their old and 
faiAlhl champion the simple cc«iplTraent of offering 
him the mitre, since the patty might have gained 
unquestionable credit by it at absolutely no expeus^ 
Sydney Smitli, in his old days, would not have accepted 
'« bishopric, if he, one of the most truthful men that eyep 
lived, is to be believed on his own word. • i 

Alternately at Combe Florey and in London, he nowl 
passed the remainder of his life, utterly indifferentj 
about aUy farther promotion. There is little more, ip 
the wiQr of biogwiphical incident, to relaih; and we 
i imay now ^U up.our paper with some uxtracts from hil 
and noies of his conversational pleasantries. 
,j^ere is a jocular extravagancy which, we believe, 
i Sson Slick has plagiarised: ‘Nothing amuses i»e more 
4hai» to Ohscitve uttta- want of perception of a joke 
..Mrs Jackson cMled .the otaer day, 


it In hand, I would shjw youVhat torture really was; 
fcr instance’—turning merrily to his old friepd Mrs 
Marcet—‘ you Should have been doomed to listen for a 
thousand years to conversations ^tw%en Caroline and 
Eniily,*where Caroline* slmuid always 'give wrong 
explanaSons in chemistry, and Emily in the edd % 
nnab],e to distinguish ^ Sold from an alkali. You, 
Macaulay—let mo consider. Oh, you should be dumb. 
False dates and feels of the reign of Queen Anno 
should for ever be shouted in jjpur ears; all liberal 
and honest opinions sliould be ridiculed in '^oQi^pre- 
senes;; and you should not be able to say a single word 
during that peridtl in their defence.’ ‘And what "would 
you condemn me to, Mr Sydney?' askad a young 
matron. ‘ Vf hy,’ said he, ‘ yon should for ever see those 
tijbee sweetliittle girls of yours on the point of falling 
down stairs, and never be able to save them. Thera 1 
what tortures are there ia Dante equal to these?’ 

?Iis c^dour in tnaking no iirctcuco to uaseasonpblo 
enthusi^m is hero well iliuslratcd: ‘ One day, Mr 
Rogers took Mr Moore and niy father homd in his ’ 
carriage from a breakfast, and insisted on shewing 
them, by tlie way, Dry^iV«’:r Iiouso, in some obscura 
street. It was very wet; the honsJ Iciikod very much 
like other old houses; and having thin sliocs on, they 
both remonstrated; *but in Ain. Rogers got out, and 
stood expecting them. “ Oh t you sec why Rogers 
don’t mihd getting out,” exclaimed m;? father, laughing, 
and leaning out of tlie carri%ise—‘ he has got goloshes 
on; but, Rogers, lend us'each a golosh, :ind we will 
then stand on one log, tsid admire as long as you 
pl^se.”’ • ^ 

Here wc have an amusing piece of exaggeratjon, 

‘ Some one mentioned that a young Scotchman, who 
had been lately in the neighbourhood, was about 
to marry an Irish widow, double his age, and of 
considerable dimensions. “Going to- mawry her I” 

' exclaimed Sydney, bursting out laughing—“ going to 
marry her! He could not marry her all himself. • It 
would be a case, not of bigamy, but trigamy. Tho 
neighbourhood or the magistrates should interfere. 
There is enough of her to furnish wives for a whole 
parish. One man marry her!—it is monstrous. #You 
might people a colony with her; or give an assembly 
with her ; or perhaps take your morning’s walk round 
her, alw'ays providing there were frequent resting- 
places, aiidsyou %ere in rude health. I once (was rarfi 
enouglf to try walking round her before break^st, but 
only got halfeway, and ggve it*up exhaustedf. Or yOu 
w'fght read the Riot Act, and disperse hdr 5 in shorty you 
might do anything with her but niarry her.” “ Oh, 

‘ Mr Sydney 1*’ s.aid a young lady- recovering ftdta the 
general laugh, “ did you make all that yourseu'-f 
I ‘^es, Lucy,” throwing liimself back in hk chajv, and- ■ 
shaking with laughter—“ all myself, qjijld 5 all my owfr;. 
thunder. Do yon tllink, when I am about to rnako,#;: 
joke, I send forlny uoighbours^or consult thewtolj,^ 
and church-wardens upon it? But let nigo4a.tP;W« 
garden j” and, all lauping Sill we’eried, 
or bonnets, ave sallied foiOi out of his gl{»d 8 ^v’‘(rlSd:^'; 

’ into the garden.’ " :? 

■aiiis was at Coml^ Fkircy, where be.vim"&en 
taininga party of friends from 


‘how oouM-you 

' lex^altopi. ' '<tto®qa|Agrti^ty. 

il: lihe 


pared for the mystifloat5«»i of his 
.was a.beautlfd! bonk, wi% 

' beedh Slid' ottk, on the.-'.suiniiwt 
tlietuKlves, to ouu/a#toniiMdi tf 
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Bioit p}ctnr<*s(jv<t point‘of viev. Kxeiiso thole Idnfirf. TiiOpiofunjofihfs life and wtiWfr presonted in the 
etiri^ little p<>o«iliarity Ixtlonpingr to parsonic deoi« present volantc^ is extremely beautiftil, and may be 


Tlieir YoSees, too, aijersinftuiar; but we do our best for ecjntemplatpd with Rreat advantage. A Wore lionest, 
yon, and yqu are too 'true a friend to the church to liearty, kindly, and amiable man, the world has never 
mention our defeeta.” ' All this, of courseJamWat seen. In his last hours, ho sent messages of kindness 
d^uts of laughter, whilst Ks oyti merry laugh might and forgiveness to tho few he thought had injured 
he heard above us all, ringihg through the valley, and him. Almost his last act was to bestow a small 
making tho very ccHWs l.augli in cliorus.’ living of L.120 per annum on a poor, worthy, and 

Now for a short raid into the Idttors. Hero is an friendless clergyman, who had lived a long life of 
nmusinft .passage on the longevity of hishoi)8, dale struggle with poverty on L.40 a year. Full of happi- 
I think Lord Grey will give me some prefer- ness and gratitude, the good man entreated that he 
ment if he stays in long enough; but thenpiurpar-ons might be allowed to see his honofnetor; but Sydney 
live vindictively, and ovineo their aversion to a Whig tlien so drcmled any agitation, that he most unwillingly 
ministry by'nn improved health. The bishop of- eonsenicd, saying: ‘Then, he must not thank rao; I 


ministry by'nn improved health. The bishop of- eonsenicd, saying: ‘Then, he must not thank rao; I 

has the rancour to recover after three paraV’tie strokes, am too weak to hear it.’ Tho clergyman entered, 

and the doaiv of-to be vigorous al vhiglity-t'ii®). received a few w%rds of advice, and silently pressing 

And yet those are men who are called Glirislians 1' the Imiid of his first fjfiend, blessed lus death-bed. 

Sydney Smith, the bright and genial, not long after¬ 
wards cloiy'd his eyes upon the world: ho expired on 
the 22d of February 1846, and now lies buried in the 


an opportunity of tunning goods on a large scale.’ _ i « 

Two years later, we find djim svritiiig thus on the ---- 

subject of gotft:—‘Mrs Sydney is still living„oii O U 11 N K W A I# li Y. 

the stock of health she jaid up <»t Brighton; I am 

pretty well, except gout, asthma, and pains in all the “ UAiirs. uabt i. 

bones and all l^ie flesh of my body. What a v( ry A i ».w montlis ago,* the British pnblic were informed 
singular disease gout is! It seems as if the'stomneh that the Queen of^England and the Emperor of the 
fell down into the foots' • J he smallest deviation from yrem-h imd entered ui&i a treaty of alliance, offensive 
rig^it diet is immediately ?umshcd by limping and defensive, to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
MDeneas, and Die innocent %nkle and blamejess insten \ • -ii tn a 

Stortureil for tho vices ,.f the nobler rtgans. Tilt- agfiressions ot Russia, with Victor 

sttvnach having found this easy way of getting rid of Emmanuelli.,Kingof,Sardinia,Qypn]p,and.Jeru8alcni, 
inconveniences, becomes cruelly despotic, and punishes Hjike of Savoy and Genoa, I’rinee of Fiodmont, S.e. 
for the least otTeneos. A plum, a glass of ehamiuagne, I'he spectacle presented by this gallant little 
excess in joy, excess in gnef-any crime, liowever kingdom, whoso wounds received in the unequal 
small, is Sufficient for redness, swelling, spasms, and contest with Aiistua in ISI’H-fj am scarcely healed, 

la]^ shoes.’ , , , _ , , . , should enlist our sympathy and rivet our attention. 

^o an aecomphshed Frenchman, who had written f 

to l>im roquostinff a few particulars of his lustory, he ^ . y ^ ^ a. a-i. a* • • * -i 5 

thus d^serLs hirnself m the last year of his life: ‘ I constitution, organising civil and 

am seventy-four years of age; and being emioii of religious liberty, sU’mming the torrent of demagogical 
St Ikiul’s, in London, and a rwtor of a parish in the violence, and breaking down tlio barrier of traditionary 
country, my time is divided equally between town and prejudice, sbo lioars and answers promptly tho invita- 
cOuntry. I am living amongst tho best society in tlie tion of the Western powers, and rushes tiauntlessly into 
metropolis, and at case in my circumstaTices; in tolor- a contest for which more powerful moparehies stand 
'able heiffth, a mild Whig, a toleratiiig*’ehuai;hmnn, and tremblingly iilool^ ¥0 enforced coalition, no mercenary 
much piVfn to talkina laughing, and noise. * I dine aid, as has been wrongly stated, is that given by the 
with the rich in London, a»d physic tlTe poor in(the!pfnhghtoned government of Sardinia in the mighty 
Conntty—pasaftig from tlie sauces of Hives to the soras /truggle now waging on the blood-stained fields of 
of Lazarus. I am, upon tho whole, a hapny man; have Mt« Crimea. C’unseious that in uheeking the colossal 
J^ttBAthoworldanonfertaiiiiug world; ana am thankful* .power df Russia, and the spirit of bigoted Absolutism 
f^Provldenc© for the part allotted to me in it.' « 1 —of which that power is tho representative—lies the 


♦plProvldenc© for the part allotted to me in it.’ 


SlasapibUshed writings which still remain unnoticed, C secret of maintaining her institutions, her national 
8rc-4jili iteZfrrs |» ArcAcfeacon .Siw///fton on MciPccfrinn-fmdependcnct, and of furthering the emancipation 
tiral Cek^nitfioitI a number of t/^rmorni m<l Speeches''^ Italy, jPiedniont now sends forth 18,000©of her 
dcH4brert bn dlflbrenSi occasion#? a pamphlet on the Shoicest trooper to the shores of the Euxine, pn 
Ballots <m Bailuxms his J'etitiim, and Letters on which, five centuries ago, the banner of the House of 

Aweriean Bmt^twns em e./>ftigment on the Questton Savoy was victoriottslyi planted. With faith In Iwr 


Amman Bgpmhtms am a-.f>fttgtnent on the Qnestton Savoy wna victoriottslyi planted. With faith In Iwr 
of Baling the Jtidh t'teifv. whey liad allviu extensive high destinies to lead her onward in her mission Ibf 
elttmlation at the time when tliey were published; and regene?i|tion and progress—with clinjnlclos fifOm 
as thpy included In liJb coUecteo works, ehey whose records ofcliivalrons daring and unstained Ibykhy 
tntlr be presumed to be toltbmbly well kpown to the her sous derive encouragement and example<*«thi8 
nisjoritl of our readers, Any commont otvmniMfk upon reiuarkuble state, compared with tho other goremmuntS 
tlmm would, therefore, seem in thhi pirn unnecessary, of Italy', stands forth like the living among tifo dead- 


Everybony Sioqwtinted with his works is tin 
awmuy 'thUl though a wit of the arst'order, 


(Mth is silfw^thing more-rthat, in font, 1|di wisdfotimii 
Ciinai to bit wit; uad fhat, on most oociisioau foe intfor 
Was mainly used to ifoforee this lessons of foitwer. 
Mr Everet t,’.thAA »liitlfo*im ambassador, sbems tbihUve 
’ hit tius emilp^ w’fr ho. taid: first remark 

.jjdSat i isjrtrr listening to Mr Sydtitf 

if he had hot bean 

iaiBii i si the wjttM filih of his day, he woulid 
WlHf accounted one ofWlsmfL' 1 > 


ijlydn^ and mourned over fte th^r degenerany and d«!W, 
sdonmii llodmon; doims our notice by her vimoUi gnswin 
leintfor and industrial entmprisik hm crowded pnrtl 
mrumr. busy thor®ughfareo**inm«ltak*blie ovidenoet tho 
tbihCve wdfore of the Present, and hamngess of. her Inture 
remark place amongst the natiom. llo Euroseim, Mngdom' 


tma. U© said: *tEhe first remark place amongst the nation#- Hb Et 
wfl elher listening to Mr Sydtirf exhibit# g more singtthir phauiw of 
«, wM,'’ihat if he had hot been nexation of sMaU territorim, 
hff fm of hi# day, he would hiM of oentuthm Into a Unitedjmd w# 


!h#l (bF 


mbe.riowpiw 

bji;! state, ttii) 
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its piwsessions from PSroveBcd to TmCaajr, along tfi§ 
fairest portion of the M^Sitertanean cpMt, and* boasts 
of a flonnshing popnlation of five nnilioiy, animated 
■with a spirit Of energy and nationaiity to whidi no 
other people of the Italian ipteninsnla can lay claim. 

The enumeration of the titles of the king of Siprdmia, 
as set forth in the'convention to which wo hare alluded, 
may perhaps have excited some surprise in those who 
are not familiar with Italian history; and in the sup¬ 
position that an outline of the past history of our new 
ally will give a clearer insight into tlie actual condition 
and prospects of tlie country, whoso vital interests and 
our own are, for the time being, so closely identified, 
tlie following sketch has been attempted. 

Cyprus and .rerusalem, it need hardly be remarked, 
are mere titular , designations, assuificd by the Princes 
of Savoy in consequence flf intermarriages, in the 
middle ages, witli heiresses of tlie House of Lusignan, 
which long held a feeble sceptre in th(^ East, and 
transmitted arf empty claim to sovereignty to its 
descendants. * 

The founder of the present dynasty was !]^esoldo, a 
powerful vassal of the king of Burgundy, who in tue 
year 1000 was invested witli the fief of Maurienne, in 
Savoy, in the possession of which he was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Umberto the White-handed; so named, 
it is recorded, from the unspotteef honour and integrity 
of all his dealings. * 

It is good for a family, whcflier royal or otherwise, 
to have the example of such an ancestor to emulate; 
and, accordingly, we find his successors, in an age when 
the coda of Chivalrj'^ embodied all the virtues deemed 
essential to th» wellbeing of societ}', proving them¬ 
selves good kniglits and tone, and spreading the %(ic 
of their prowess far beyond tlie narrow limits of their 
territories. ' By his marriage witli Adelaide of Susa, a 
powerful and gifted pfinhess, who brought as her dowry 
a considerable portion of tiie most fertile parts oF 
Piedmont, the Count Oddone, fourtli of his line, 
established a footing on the other side of the ‘Alps; 
which, though iiotly contested after the death of 
Adelaide by the numerous claimants to her posses¬ 
sions, left Turin, Susa, and Pigncrol—comprehending 
the valleys since so famous, as the refuge of tlie Wal- 
denses—together with the title of Marquis of Italy, to 
the Counts of Savoy, to say nothing of pretensions to 
the entire inheritance, that, steqdUy pimsued through 
centuries, became ultimately successful. 

Among tiie most warlike of these princes, we fin 
Amadeus III., who died in the Second Crusade, ai^ 
Amadeus V., celebrated as the deliverer of lliio^e: 
while the names of two others are too tFngularl 
interwoven with English liistory to pass unnoticed 
Of these, the first was the Comte Pierre, unde by 
; marriage to our Henry III., who frequently visiW 
. Bnglihd, was loaded with favours, and crlkted Earroj 
Igimmond by that monarch—the pakce of the Sav^y 
Hbring,; rooreovec, expressly built for his residence. 

J',, ThomM I.,ebjoye4th0 same favour, whichho 

bbtktribhjbe^ increase the discontent expressed 
at their Icing’s partiality for Meigners, 
hb iitcuned in. entertaining -them.' 
’fPnb''’OT;i;Ji|i'lia|iwn|>.aiathK!tioos pmd to-the Count 

riiia ago .consider 
iitolid'S'tiwta of 'London* ''we 
’ isslS'';'tdd|r?hnvJng -been.'! iwqpt;«!»;. honcm .of' 
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j known as tlw Gomto^iVert, dhe of tlie most renowned 
Itprinces of the fooi^enth century. . »• ’ 

He first displayed Ids address Jin^oms at a solemn 
tournament held at Chamhei^, the caplW of Savoy, 
wjjen ne was but fbnrt^n years of age, and presfut^ 
himselrin the lists,arrwed in frreen armour,'’#fir- 
roumlod by esquires aari pages similarly equipp®3. It 
w'as to commemorate his success ph this occasion, when 
ho obtained the suffrages of the assembled flower of 
European Chivalry, that Amadeus adopteil^jrwn as 
ids especial colour, from which his surnamewf the 
Comte Vert was derived. 

^ Tlie great eveVt of this reign was the expedition in 
aid of John I’alsoologns, emperor of tU# East, who, J 
being sore# pressed by Amurath at tlie head of his ' 
fikrco Ottetnans, imiilored tfic assistance of Christen¬ 
dom to prop his tottering throne. His kinsman, too 
Count of Savoy, giiomptly responded to tliis appeal j 
ami caijsing a large fleet qf galleys to he fitted oqt atl 
Venice, repaired thither, across Italy, with a latge 
force of knights, men-at-arms, archers, and slifigers. A 
contemporary writer relates how, the day of departure 
having arrived, ‘ the peklc* conqj, followed by fate 
prjnces and barons, walking two and* two, attired In 
surcoats of green velvet, richly embroidered, proceeded 
to the place of embarkation. Bands of music, going 
before, filled the air -with harmony •, while the people 
of Veni8e, thronging to behold this goodly spectacle, 
broke forth into shouts of “Jkivoia! Savoia!” amidst 
which, and prolonged floiilishes of trumpets, the Comte 
Vert put to sea, 13(10 A.n.* 

• jQallipoli,* a stronghold oithe Turks, who thus closlp* 
menaced tlio safety of the imperial capital, wos.the 
first object of attack; and being carried by assault, 
the wliite cross of Savoy was displayed upon its waits. 
From thence proceeding to Constantinople, tlie count 
learned the disastrous intelligence, tliat the emperor 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Bulgarians. Deter¬ 
mined to effect his deliverance, he at once passedlUie 
Bosponis, entered the Black Sea, and landed on the 
sliores of Bulgaria. Mesenibria was taken by storm; 
and Varna, an opulent and strongly fortified city, 
was obliged to capitulate. Tliese rapid 'Viatoiies 
compelled the enemy to sue for peace, of whiqh the' 
liberation of tlie emperor was the first condition. 

Keturning in triumph to Constantinople with the 
monarch whonf his prowess had set free, eAmadent 
seems*to have experienced the proverbial than|j;leB8ness 
of,the Palmrtogi; for* aa;»thc cnronicler pithily remarks, 
<it was reserved for Italy, by her magnificent reception' 
of the Comte Vert, to atone to him for the ingratitude 
of the Greelts.’ . * 

% A still, more remarkable evitooe of the estimation"' 
in whidi Amadeus was held, is given by thu*fact 
his being elected, a few years Iate& to decide oil <11^;.! 
conflicting claims*oT the rival republics of Geno% 
Venice, hetweefi wlifim many aevereign prince^, 
the supreme pontiff himself, bad incffeotm^ly 
to mediate. On an % 3 pn£ld da;^, the enyqys joC 
oontendlng»states apIiOded before the'GmsKi^.'idfv" 
at THirin, and set forth their resMisthe ijjpitfs. ^ 
wMdi he duly weighed and ponqer^ii-i Ayfer, f, .j . 
himself drakring uj^^ solemn. 
were swomstO'Ond signed in hiS'pIseseB^feJ' " ■ 

In,, the' reign ■ foilo'S'ing,'tbit ;Of .,j6l^e,.,y^ 

'V^t, whose meroory:^*' n 
of*Eiedmont,*l!Sfice, 


of toe,,.IiifedlterriH»an,^'' 



mqnt ,iri»d 
cnnqiiRwAs,', 

sions of 






flirnUljpil materials for Balf-Vdpzen lii«torit»l noirela. 
AfWr efnstderably extending liis possessions in Pied'* 
mon^ W receiv^ /boib the EropeiOr Sigismund of 


es^ption of the kingdom ofrSardinia, Anstria in great 
: measure retains to this day— th« title of Duke in lieu of 
Count of Sayoy. Rfinowneil for Wa yrisdom, courage, 
and poUticsd foresight, Amadous, when still in the meri¬ 
dian o 049 S^ery, atuVoated, and with six of his former 
comaSnona-in-arms and trusty counsellors, retired to 
the hermitage of Bipaille, near the lake of Geneva. 
The asceticism hero practised does not appear to have 
been very seserc, since faire Ripaille has passed into a 
proverb in Switzerland, to indicate good chferand easy 
living) but bur this as it may. the duke was%onie yeafe 
afterwards summoned from his retirement, having been 
elected pope under the title ofFeli^V. . 

Per nearly a century folipwiug, tlie prosperiljj- of me 
duchy was overcast; feeble princes, alternating with 
feebier regencies and their attendant evils, held the 
reins of government, and Piedmont became tlie arena 
on which the French and Imperialists contended. The 
Dukes of Savoy? afiernately forced into alliance wjth 
Francis I. of Prance and the Empepr Charles V., the 
position of their territories'^reiideriug it impossible for 
them to preservegUeutrality, lost equally from friend 
and foe; far from oeing able to follow up tho cherished 
policy of their family,*” 0(1 as tlie reward of their 
allegiance obtain ‘a few leaves of that Artichoke 
Lombardy,’ to the possession of which they had ever 
aspired, they saw themselver gradually striifped of tlipit 
anCgstral dmninion^, till a single town in Piedmont 
was ail that remained in their hands. 

The singular firmness and energy of character which 
distinguishes tliese Highlanders of Italy, as they are 
• ternuri, seems but to have gained strength from these 
vkissitudes; and we find tho House of Savoy restored 
i to Ibore than its pristine lustre, and reinstated in its 
former possessions—with tho exception . of Geneva, 
whicfi' in the general turmoil had succeeded in 
establishing its independence in the middle of the 
sixteseitli century—the Duke Emmanuel Philibert, the 
Iron-headed, renowned for his victories in Flanders 
as tlie lieutenant of Philip II. of Spain, espousing the 
sister of the king of France. It wa.s at the tonmament 
fni honont of this marriage, tliat Kin^ HeSry II. mot; 
hlf (iea^ ,aud these kpightty pastimes ceased* to be 
te France and Savoy. ’ c- ' ' 

idtaso in the history of Piedmont, less favourabis 
say under whididt has liitherto been contemplated, 
Ijhie of religions persecution manifested against 
6,'?^l|idenses or Vaudois. Established in their snk 
sdpfnb smeys and fastnesses from a very remote period, 

: rite8e''i)lp^.chat|spiaa8 of primitive Christianity were 
*a of umbrage papal see, who 

tlm OfaSavoy, asriOyaf servants of the 

lldtiuTch, to foul heresy firom their states, 

i 0»e of rile fmost; ruthless crusades to 

they w«ei ftihjeotefl was in .1656,* familiar to 
’.W^kvbfbi by 3MHftWEi^''.iW»hi0 bymu, 'Avenge, 0 'Lord, 
,t%.v^]^B|^teedCWS^well’s ener^tic 

of'’Dfirinin.their behalf. 

,It;trM';optsrift the'enft'!^'tbe'vjie!)^,t©^ih>eeatui^ 

44poh,.|!^:,^s^iiris,'VhO'Weri!^';,j^^^M 

; wf, :a^A,^:at*hooa 

j^riba, of 

-that-” 


a grievous thorn in the flesh to ttte Dukes of Savoy, who 
could not easily forego their former right to its.domi- 
nlj?R; and ip 16^i2, a formidable expedition vTas secretly , 
organised against it by Charles Emmanuel L, with the ! 
concurrence oft tho courts of Rome, Paris, and Madrid. 
Three Jiundred volunteers from the main body of tlie 
army had actually, in the dead of the night, succeeded ' 
in scaling the walls, when the premature explosion of 
a petard, designed to force open the city-gates, gave 
the alarm. The inhabitants, some hastily armed, 
otliers half clad as they sprang from tlieir slumbers, 
rushed into the streets, and drove back the invaders 
with great loss. Finding their retreat cut ofl" by tho 
destruction of tho ladders by which they had ascended, 
tho few survivors flung tlieraseives from the ramparts 
into the ditch, abd carried the intelligenco of their 
defeat to tlie Duke of %voy, who was advancing to 
reap the enjoyment of the triumph ho already deemeil 
secure. T^he Escalade, as it is termed, is justly 
celebrated in the annals of Geneva, wliich, six mouths 
after, concluded a treaty with Savoy, on terms as 
flattering, to herself as they were mortifying to the 
dftke, who said in his last illness, ' that those rebels 
of Geneva weighed like lead upon liis stomach.’ 

The opening of the eighteenth century again beheld 
Piedmont the theatre of bloody wars, in consequence of 
tho disputed succession to the crown of Spain. The 
duke sided with tfe imperial party, which England 
also supported, and s<w hfo states overrun by tlie 
French, who for some time held possession of Turin. 
Tho siege and recapture of his capital—in which 
Victor Amadeus 11. was aided by his cousin, the cele¬ 
brated Prince Eugene, Marlborough’s'colleague—was 
the turning-point in ids fortunes. The latter part of 
his reign was marked w'itli signal prosperity: invested 
with tlie title of king of Sardinia, the island of that 
name having been transferreib ffom the possession of 
'Spain, and bestowed on him as some compensation for 
his losses ami sacrifices in the war, he devotml himself 
to tile embellishment of Turin, tlie formation of a 
standing army, and the restoration of the finances of 
the state, leaving behind him a reputation for indomi¬ 
table energy and perseverance, on wiiich the historians 
of Piedmont dwell with pardonable pride. 

His successor steadily pursued his policy, and ob¬ 
tained some part of the Milanese territoiy—a few more 
leaves of the ai\,ich!ske, towards wliioli, like every j 
enterprising prince of liis line, his political views were j 
Jtonstantly directed. i 

A Tile outbreak of tlie first French Revolution agiia 
^matenod the House of Savoy with destruction, 
YUmost Simultaneously, in 1792, tlie territory of Nice, 
^nd the whole of Savoy, were invaded, and occupied 
by the troops of the Directory; a few years later, 
J^edmont was incorporated into the French dominions, 
Wd Sardifia was all that remained to fiharies 
Emmannel IV., who, in 1796, succeeded to what fta.; 
bitterly designated as ‘ a veritable crowii of thorns.' ' ; 

From this desperate eondition, with that S&imftkt i 
rebound which is to be observed fo the auttftla of ^is; 
dynasty,(he was recoiled in 1616 to oOOnpjr hto 
dominions, with the addition of (Senoa, w& i^ctoriy'y 
saw. herself degraded ^ from' her 'iod^pen^tpilwtioii'lNl 
' as ^ r^uhlic,: to form .part'.of a;'{cin^oiii':iti:P^' ftisd: 
long excit^ her jealotsy and 
. I^weeti this p^iod add I84f,.ths 
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the pres?, religious toleration, and the l&'ational Guard, 
took all Europe by surprise, and called forth the 
remonstrances of Au^ria, who had already inSffectuatIjr 
endeavoured to assume over Piedmont the influence 
conceded to her by every otlier state of tne peninsula. 
There seems now little doubt that the expression %hich, 
several years before, in spite of his habitual reserve, 
had escaped the king, relative t(j the strict economy he 
introduced into tho finances, ‘ It is to enable us to do 
groat things,’ indicated the ultimate object he had in 
view; equally significant was his silent disregard of 
Austria’s admonitions in 1838, when it was intimated 
to him from Vienna, that he would do well to 
reduce his army to a footing more commensurate to 
the, size of his dominions. Many oyier instances of 
Austria’s jealous interference, of the deep-rooted 
antagonism which was yearly growing more invete¬ 
rate, might be cited, but would lead us far beyond our 
present limits; while the motives which l«l Charles 
Albert so long and profoundly to dissemble, are revealqd 
in a characteristic expression recorded by Gualterio, a 
writer on the recent events in Italy: ‘ The tinfc Is nqj; 
yet come 1 ’ In a manuscript containing some of his 
retrospections and observations, dated 1840, tho singular 
bias of his mind is still more forcibly displayed: as if 
in justification of Ins dominant ambition, and to give a 
religious colouring to his secret vfews on Lombardy, 
subject to the Austrian rule, thopfollowiHg passage from 
Ileuteronomy is ^transcribed: ‘Thou mayest not set a 
stranger over thee, which is not thy brother.’ 

In 1847-8, the mask of years was thrown aside; the 
time had come-^o Charles Albert deemed it—and he 
stood forth as the recognised champion of Italiafi uni^ 
and independence, hailed by many as the destiilfil 
regenerator of Italy— ihe king as he used to be 
mysteriously spoken at Milan. Tliree political 
writers, Gioberti, Balbo, Azeglio, by their works, which, 
appears successively two or three years previous, 
had produced a thrill of excitement and expectation 
throughout the peninsula, such as none but a par¬ 
ticipator in the feverish anticipation.^ of tlie moment 
can comprehend: they pointed to the king of Sardinia 
as the object of their hopes, the future leafier of their 
armies, the head of an Italian confederation, the 
representative of constitutional monarchy. Every¬ 
where hailed* with enthusiasm, tho fulfilment of the 
destinies of his house now seemld within his grasp; 
and tho poetical veneration with which he had always, 
invested the memory of his ancestor, the Corate Very 
whose device, ‘•f attends mon astre,’ he bad adopted aii 
his own, acquired a greater force and sigi|lflcajfc:5 
With his singuiar combination of profound dissimuJ 
latlon, religious fervour, reckless courage, and nn-i 
warering Wnbition, Charles Albert appears like i 
grand anedieval fl^pire upon the crowded stage of tke^ 
r&ieteenth century—an enigma to hi|. contemporaries, 
;a tnorgl problem which future genei;ations alone will 
vhe Ail^ competent to solve. 

• jlhe escents following the Md innovations of 1847, 
1to be.here enumerated. I» March 
lof the flowing yesr, at the invitation of the Ihsurgont 
'''Jililahei^'.’the\’;%lni threw dowu.the .gauntlet agjdnit' 

Dukes of 

|^ri^Aaha''(leooa,'.inarched .'at the 'head., 'of his army' 
|i||!^,'3ij^b8rdy^,,^'h«t^i^:two,mitmthS suoates crowned 

' dity'' vhirit -.' sav '-'him 


'of his troops,.'but HI suited to cope with the skilful' 
sfrategy and unscrupulousness of the Austrians.* ‘ 

While the Piedmontese soldiers fiuni^ from exhaus¬ 
tion in fhe midst of pl<mty, fjfbidden to appropriate 
anyihingjsave what was freely proflered for sale ^ 
tlio Lombard peasantry, atbe Austrians vigoroul!)* 
levied* contributions ot# every side, the stick being 
always at band to enforce coropfiance, imd laughed 
at the cViivalrous proceedings of their foe. But 
more fatal by far to the cause of Italian indepfMqJenftc, 
than any errors in the conduct of the war, we^the 
intrigues and dijsaffection of the Ultra-republican 
party in Lombardy, which, jealous of the king’s influ¬ 
ence, and amiing at a separate form of government, 
soyed disrwion amongst their countrymen, and 
uuffonsciousiy did Au.stria bettor serviee'than ali the , 
exertions of her bravest wmies in the field. 

After a rapid serios or reverses, tho commencement 
of Augriit saw Charles Albert doubly besieged—ithe 
Austrians threatening the gates of Milan, .on the 
ramparts of which, contesting the ground inch oy inch, 
his shattered forces liad,retreated; .and assailed by 
an infuriated rabble within*the cit’^ who, surrounding 
the»Palazzo Greppi, where he liad flxJtl his quarters, 
denounced him as, their Jietrayer, with frightfril 
execrations. When it was known that, through the 
mediatiog of the English minister, Sir Kaiph 
Abcrcroniby — anxious to preserve the city, totally 
unprovided with amnmnitijpnfSfresist a siege, from the 
horrors of an assault—an armistice had been agreed 
t$, by whie^i the remains* of the Piedmontese army 
wese suffered to retire unmolested across the Tosino 
into their own territory, ‘Death to the traitor, Charies 
Albert 1’ became the rriljdng-cry, and shots were fired 
against the windows of tiie palace, while desperate 
attempts were made to force the entrance, defended 
by a handful of tho royal body-guard. Impassible 
amidst the tumult, not a muscle of his pale stern face 
betraying the slightest personal apprehension, ttie 
king strictly charged his adherents to take no life 
in his defence—‘ I would sooner be assassinated,’ he 
said, ‘tiian see my soldiers shed the blood of one 
Italian on my behalf.’ It was not until tiie niglit was 
far advanced, and a barrel of gunpowder was being 
brought forward by tbe insurgents, with the d.esign 
of blowine up Alie principal entrance, that a brave 
officer,.Al^so Della Marmora, unknown to the king^ 
escaped fro^ the beleaguered* palace, and* hastening 
to the ramparts, returited with a bjittalion of the 
guards, who, dispersing the crowd with the bnt-mids 
of their musltcts, effected their sovereign’s rescue. On 
foot, at midnight, Charles Albeqt thus quitted Milan, 
-Wiere, a few short months before, his name had been 
hailed with idolatrous exciamations, and frenzied en¬ 
thusiasm ; yet in moment of surpassing bitterness, 
no indication o£ wetness was diseernibfe; and, thfes 
energy with which he applied Himself, on his retui^ 
to Turin, in railyingLtlie exhausted conjition'rif wd' 
country, was worthy of Abe moat distin^shedy ^si^J 
of the House of Savoy. • '''• f'i'''''' 

next. year, ]^4fi, in the month' 
war waa renewed. Afrer a caropaf^;»qf 
treachery and disaffection again" dojBg^:|(!nri|'||W|A^!ite 
Work—naviig in vain sought''upon,' 

Ifovara for a‘soldier’s gtevO—'Coffl»J>te«du^|hV 
figure ..and' martial 
Bhouaded, 'tifie'kinfViW 
ants from .tlie field.' 
ex “ ■ 
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he after thi^ month*, of that most I Only to God irf heaven, and to One man upon epth, 
^WiaEfcWe of all diseases—a broken heart. ' *' was it known vrh'at would bccorab bf the fifth division 

• , . , i)/‘the ■wosddi’"* In everything; was thbre tumult,and, 

i- ^ taWng another opportunity of obni- disijuietude. Eten those wlto stood nearest to , the 


this subject, by an Account of exisjjog jnon 
idthings in Smdinia. * r 

' '. . -- it 

A BUS SIAN NOVELIST. 


thr<me, often Shook their heads as tliey read the frequeht 
ukases issued by the esar respecting reCruiUng, stamps, 
the regulation of the beard, of travelling, &c. , Alex¬ 
ander Iwanowitsch, however, did not think himself 
entitled to shako his^head at anything bearing tlMj 


TjtERB^jpems to beaa very general impression in this signature of the mighty reformer; and lie often said 
cousd^^that the literature of Russia is little worth, to tlie others: ‘Don’t trouble your heads to criticise 
Our German nciglibours, however, know better, and the orders you receive, but do your best to obey them.' 
possess in tlicir language spirited versions of the works The let of September, the first day of the new year, 
of many Russian writers, whose very names are came. The czar went in the morning to Moscow j 
unknown amongst us. Ono modern autliie, Hukolmk, Alexander followed liim, dressed in new regimentals, 
excels in the>‘delineation of Russian ever^ay-life Md which he had Susted well with the czar’s brilsh. 
manners. The greater number of his tales are histori- Crowds of people stood *n the streets, awaiting Peter’s 
cal; and while there is notlfing ypry new or stril|>ng arrival: deep anxiety and dejection were visible on 
in Jheir plots or incident^, there is a naive ^nd quiet their couptenances. Thousands of those connected 
humour, a power of individualising character, and with tlie Strelitzes had been brougiit to the block, and 
giving lifelike reality to imaginary scenes, tliat almost thousands more lay in prison. Anntlier and scarcely 


humour, a power of individualising character, and with tlie Strelitzes had been brougiit to the block, and 
giving lifelike reality to imaginary scenes, tliat almost thousands more lay in prison. Anntlier and scarcely 
entitle the writer to rank with the best French and less iiMp*'rtant cause of discontent amongst tlie ignorant 
English litUraieur^pt thd day, populace, w-as the war w'aged by the czar against the 

From one oft his tales, The Neiv 5 ear, wc transjate beards, and the ancient fashion of clothing. Some held 
a few scenes, using the pxcellen^ German version of their beards fast, as if they feared that some court 
Herr Lewaid. Tlie scene is laid in the reign of Peter emissary might come up secretly and rob them of their 
the Great,'just ^tor he had abolished tlie troublesome treasure. Tlie ustuu attribute of New-year's Day, the 
corps of the Strelitzes, and was about to clfiingo the double throne for tlie czar and the patrianih, was not 
calendar—llie year, his time, being always to be sfcon in the maficet-place. Fear and astonish- 

reckoned to commence in September, 'riie story mciit seemed to liave possessed tlie people. At length, 
begins by describing thw czar Peter choosing a tlie bells began to ring, and the crowd bowed their 
common soldier, Alexamkw Iwanowitsclf, to be diis uneovered heads to the earth. The czar approached 


pereonal attendant. 


on foot, loading his six-years’ old Sbn by the hand. 


Heavy duties awaited Alexander—from morning After liim came the czarina, Ewdokia Feodorovnia, 
till eveptag to attend on the czar, with scarcely any in half-Europcan, lialf-Asiatic costume. She was 
interval; at night, to watch and be ready to present followed by lier ladies in European dress, and without 
the tablet and pendl whenever any new idea occurred , veils. Then came the bojar ^feeni, and the principal 
to'his aii^esty,; iri the morning, he iiad to go into the''civil and military officers. One loud hurra hailed the 


office,' look after and detect the tricks of tlic officials, 
and bring such a report to Peter as might enable him 
to decide on all matters of business; for in Russia 


czar; but when the innovation of ladies without veils 
and Officials without beards appeared, the shout of joy 
wag changed into a deep groan. In many jiarts of the 


the czn is a god upon earth, and creates men a second crowd was licard loud and bitter weeping, 
times according to his pleasure. Alexander Danilltsch ‘Ah, my Heaven!’ sobbed an old woman, ‘how 
Mensehikofi' was a simple soldier, wlien tlie czar, for they Iiave plucked our poor bojars, as if tliey were 
his intellect and punctuality, raised him to the rank Germans!’ Peter turned towards a group of soldiers, 
of a noble. Bometimes, when the czar met a common- and nodded to tiiem. * 

' place-looking German, he looked into hil so,nI, and ‘ A liappy New YffOr, comrades !* said he. B'Ut the ' 
accide4>tlptt he would piake a valiant woiwode. Did czarina, and tlie other ladies of the royal family, the 
; the appearance, of a clerk in a shop hap|ton to please ^unts and sisters of tlie czar, turned away their heeds,' 
1 kaow'liim, I know him! ’ said the czar; ‘ Jfe fliid looked haughtily towards tlie other side. The fair 
^^^'. make a skilful eunbassador.’ It waa a monarch’s (nilKdens.who follow^, made amends for tile absence of 
.Irajifoilil, he used to spy, to study men, and select such ri-eils bjrcasting down their eyes; yet the brigtit glow 
fbart 'dS’ety tank as might best serve the state. tf bf the surrounding red Uniforms, then wptn by ithe . 


'Jflo»iA*«k<Ulder Iwanowitscli,’he would say—‘ such fpoteschni, seemed to exercise a magnetic attfaction 
a bojaxi^MnlEs teo much of himself. Go, tell him the lim these ^pmo sparkling eyes, which, tinder epyet of 
truthshave dBr'liis b^rd. Here’s peir long lashes, stole furtive glances as tbeypaSl^. 
a Gi^nah a^jbaliiulot^c^ Alexander, and see to be repaid bjf^looks of Undisguised adtnirailtffi ; 

that a rootnJ^‘';tiraBh8d oat for his reception; that the the young officers on duty. 


curtains be hficig; w ca^et spread; a cask of mead, ‘I know them eAid a soldiiaf of the 


beer, and AdneRhenish wilie be placed schens^, Prince Lukka. His BOJJttadeS.lopkSa at hte 
fdirdiloiin the cellar., Ji^fc after Jt all with thine own with ent^, but Alexaadfar IwanUwitSiOT wl® j 

eyi^:;’''’;5*^y'«it'tlM>U\iiSlii^t'|(fc^;''ldle f'I^iou «f doubt.' ' ■ , ' ■ 




SV^'And ^guBp^^feft#-make'' 'ftre-wheeis 'arid 
CTA'aew' yews' wSep'tepiber 
lijdje'j' %«■'ahull !fahf‘i^}epwi-w''»l»#e''thinaf 
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‘ Ob, X ^ink Alexander ipaSt bavc 
with, them alL’"8Bid'a stfidler 
laalhlagljf.,';, ; 






















The prt^eseion was over, the cr^ds began to 
disper^; and when the czar returned, he did not 
find Alexander at his usual post in the ant^chamhpr. 
3?cter ascended to his deutschik’s roora, and panseB' 
At the half-open door to listen. Its tenimt, believing 
himaolf in perfect solitude, was busily employed in 
'practising .a minuet. * One, two, three—a bowl One, 
two, three, one, two, three—a bow! ’ 

At the second bow, he came right against the door, 
ivhere the czar was standing, laughing iieartily. lie 
was so taken by surprise, that he remained for some 
moments in the same position, without standing up. 

‘Wliat’s all this, Alexander? Wiio was your 
instructor?’ 

‘ Tliy court-fooL’ 

‘ Which of them ? ’ • 

‘ Hermann.’ , 

‘Ah, lie’s a great rascal; tliat is not tlie way to 
dance.’ , 

And the czar shewed him how' a minuet should 
be danced; but Alexander had practised the wronf 
way so thoroughly, that he could not now^ readily 
adopt the right. Discouraged at length, he walked 
towards the window, and refused to dance any more. 

‘ What 1 art thou already weary ? ’ 

‘No, czar, hut I don’t care to dance any more. I 
don’t understand it, and it does ndt signify. What a 
figure I sliould cut at the ball! It ^ill be mucii better 
for me not to think of dancing.’* 

‘ Don’t lose courage. With suuh a head as 
thine ’- 

‘Ahl but that’s the misfortune—that the feet are 
not the Jiead. .*id, after all, ’tis a pity; for I wanted 
to teach this new dance to all my friends .at the b^ 
before thy entrance.’ 

‘ Come, then, try again. One, two, tlirco—bow ! 
One, two, three—bowl* Suddenly Iwanowitsch seized 
the measure of the minuet, and did the step correctly. 

‘ Thanks, czar,’ said he; ‘ now I understand it. IJut 
don’t punish the court-fool, ^\')lat is his business 
but to make fools of other people ? ’ i 

‘Nour,’ said Peter, ‘1 am going to take a drive in 
my now one-horse car. I want to change the travelling 
fashion of my bojars. At present, not one of them 
will travel from his country-seat to Mo.scow witliout 
turning out seven or eight kibitkns and covered wagons, 
together with a family-coach likt dwelling-house. 
Now, I’ll shew them a new example.’ So the czar 
and Alexander set off to drive through the streets, 
of, Moscow in a one-horse vehicle of the simplest 
construction, and without an ornament of any kind. « m 
*1116 people were astonished, the bojars muftnured, 
especially s^ben the czar 8topp<‘d to ask them how 
they lifc^ his equipage, and ^vised each of them to 
hesp^k sueh another. There was no occasion, 1^ 
saiil, rnan to keep useless servants Ind useless 

horses,,. In leturping, the czar dro*e through the* 
Pokrpwka quarter. 

i# the dwTglllng of Andrea Artoraonowitsch,’ 
8ai4 W ttuSf pWsed by a tall stone^house^ ‘ lie 
4s,,:Pns of'the .bojars,, and what a ^ughter 

he hits;|^'‘.^>jAll^,Bader,'.''ha8t ,thou eyer seen Maria 

.$be detitsohik,' blushing, to" 








‘Wliynot?’ /, , • 

Because thou wouldst laugh.’ , * 

‘ I will not.’ 

‘ On thy word of honour ? ’ ’ , ■ 

‘Yes.* ’ ‘ • , 

‘Even the side-face of Mania Andreewna is handsOT:?!^ 
‘Nqw I have theel'^ntflvered‘the czar. ‘Listen! 
Danilitsch MeUschikoflf began one time to tell me lies; 

I cudplled him, and to some purpose. Whoever lies, 
oven in jest, not out of diplomatiu necessityJtBUfeom 
inclination, is a bad servant. And. if I love, a lihsti, I 
cudgel lying well out of liim; he’ll thank me for it 
afterwards. Now* Alexander, take heed to thyself 1 ’ 
‘Another time, czar, I’ll take better cares? 

Time passid on. On the Cth of December, the czar 
aglSn invited Alexander Iwanowitsch to drive with 
him, and the coachman wns ordered to Stop at th® 
hoi^c of Andrea ArjornoiAwitseh. 

‘IS the bojar atlliomc?’,inquired the e*ar of Jen 
servants, dressed after the German fashion, who 
hastened down the steps. • 

‘He is gone to churcln but the young lady is at 
home.’ • • 

‘ Come, Alexander 1 ’ * * 

Iney entered the gorgeously furnished gixest-chamher. 
The czar’s face darkened as ®[arja Andreewna, accom¬ 
panied by her governess, entered the r^ra. 

‘ Good%orning, Mascha,’ he said, ns he took hold 
of the girl’s long hair and Jqgofd her on the forehead. 

‘ Wliat brings this old Ixag liter thee ? ’ 

‘ My father’s command.’ • 

•‘J supposff’tis not thine o#rn choice?* 

‘ My father’s will Is always ray chpiec.’ , 

‘Good daughter 1 That pleases me; for rebellion 
against thy father would bo tlie same as rebellion 
against the czar. Now tell me, does this youth please 
thee ? ’ added he, drawing Alexander forward, who w-as 
■bashfully standing near tlic door. 

Maria blushed, and tried to run behind hSr 
governess; but the czar held her fast by the hands. 

‘ Leave off this nonsense, Masehinka,’ he said. 

‘ What hast thou to be ashamed of? Thou must tell 
the truth to the czar, us thou wouldst to thy fatlxe*.' ' 

‘ I don’t know,’ replied Maria with a trembling voice 
and downcast eyes. 

‘ Well, if thou dost not know, look at him.’ 

And Peter trftd to lead her towards Alawander; 
but th# shy deutschik retreated towards ^h| door. 
Just as it opened, and SVn^rea Artomonowitscb pushed 
against his back. * 

‘Where art thou going, Alexaudcr Iwanowitsch?' 
exclaimed lie^n surprise. ^ * • .i 

Ui‘He’g running away ftom thy daughter,’ said tiie 
czar; ‘ hut thou and I, Artomonowitscb, willt soon ; 
■ teach him better.’ , ... 

‘Yes, yes, we’ll* ibon teach him,’ answered .the 
okolnitschi, cbimiug iif with his master, * ' .jjj 

‘And no need either to defer the lo.won.. See, 'thcfUii, 
hast a handsome piicf of* merchandise* lAd 
handsome purchaser. lAt us agree: I’H aj^e, ^«f. 
match.’ • .55''i.V’ 

N*w it was At|drca*8 turn to step b^cktytiyijfc MipA 
|;ran to hisf' .governess wui concha^il^;',,'^pij|rfflE'#59;';" 
.behind, the ctd woman. Alexandfflr^^kttewB^^ 
A'.woftii glMice attbo czar, as 
him for je?ti»g at his. expense. 
okolBit?(2ii. 

‘Now/',said he 
witsch*. thgt.,.!, i^ve';!^-’ 
thy Masdhia^e^’i .■vV.\»s:'ii 
, ‘ Great',is. 
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whose dt'scent who knows ? ’ ^nd ho fell on his knees^ 
before,the czar. f 

Peter’s eyes fflow;ed with anger, but after a few 
fnoments he said,^ quickly yet calmly: ‘ Stand up! 
Thy posture suits badly with thy pride of heart. Stand 
^'’ aiid declare wlio miulo tlieo okolnitscfii! 'The 
czar, Alexis Michaolowil.scrh qf blessed nietnory^ made 
tlieo his chamberlain, half for tliy father’s sake, who 
had been raised from an obscure condition by his 
predccgispr. So dwi’t pride thy.sclf on thy descent, 
Artiftfionowitsch, but just say that thou wilt or wilt 
not.’ 

‘Patlier,’ whispered Maria, throwihg her arms round 
his neck, ‘ don’t make the czar angry! ’ 

‘ Go to thy chamber 1 ’ was the fierce t’piy- Maria 
lingered ; but the czar took her by the hand, and sjjd : 

‘ Go, Maschinka; God is gracious. I’ll manage the 
matter, and do thou obey tfiy father.’ Maria roUred 
sa^ly, foltowed by her governess.' , * 

‘ Come, Artonionowitsch,’ said the czar; ‘ time 
pre.sserf. Decide—how is it to be ?' 

‘Let it be as thou wilt, only uiy Maschinka is too 
young—only nineteen. Tur/ijit us, czar, to wait a little. 
Let the marriage be deferred until next year.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Peter. ‘ In the second week after 
New-year’s Day, the wedduig shiill take place. Dost 
thou consent ? ’ ^ 

‘ I thank thee, czar, for thy kindness.’ ‘ 

‘ Now, then, sec th#r*i,thou keepest thy word ! And 
on New-year’s Day we wift liave the betrothal.’ 

‘ I can only thank thee.’* 

‘Now, then, kiss the bri(iegroom. So,’aK right. IJtfw, 
oqibracc tlie mateh-makcr. h’arewell, Arlomonowitscli; 

I tliank tliee for tliy good decision.’ 

No sooner had the e/.ir and Alexander taken their 
departure, tlian the okoluitsclii called Ins daugliter and 
her duenna to account. 

‘WliHt hast thou been about, old niglit-owll’ he sail? 
th the latter, ‘ that thou must bring her down to receive 
men ? A pretty mess thou liast got us into with this 
confounded doutschik. Nothing, forsooth, will do for 
him but to espouse tlie descendant of a bojar! And 
my«young lady must follow the new fashions, and bo 
treated all at once like a grown-up woman. 'Well, 
we’ll see yet if wo can’t prevent it. A great deal of 
water runs by in a year! Now% mark me, girl—not a 
step shwit thou stir out of tliine own'ajiarl.ncnts. And 
thou, fliLnight-owl, lalj;e not thine eyes oil'her! If she 
catches another glimpse of the fteutseliikpeven through 
a cliink of a Jbor, I’ll pack tliee out of tlie world ! fcis 
it for nothing tliatal am her father? Give her to a^ 
nameless deut,sehik,^ndeed! Wait untif spring! ’ 

The okolnitschi went into his room, and sat down to 
write a letter. As soon ns lie had finislied it, he caliul 
ono of his gi'OQpis, gave liim five rubles, ordered him’ , 
to take tlie three liost horses fi^ifl the stalile, and to 
liaiflien to'Woronesck with the letter, directed to Prince 
Lukka; aqil as soon as he obtained an answer, to return 
w'iiliout delay. * Drink no»itfiandy by the way,’ he 
added, ‘but refVesh thyself fath beer; ahd now, go on 
thy way in God’s name!’ 

‘Alexander,’ said the ezKr some days afterwards, 

‘ hast thou lately visited thy bride ?’ 

‘ What’s the use of my going to the* house ? ’ said 
the deutschik; ‘ the’okolnitschi will never allow his 
daughter to be seen. He says it is not the custom.’ 

‘ Iloes he so ? ’ said Peter. ‘ Have pAtience 1 ’ 

On the 16 th of December, there was scarcely standing- 
room to be found in any church in Moscow. After 
prayers, a new ukifce was to he road. It was first 
p»claimed jto;the Market-plaoe with the sound 
of trurnpcts^i^d from the town-hall it was issued in 
printed iihi}^.- The whole city was in a state of com- 
i>wple could n^t believe eitiier their eyes or 
.ears^ycry man in authority was surrounded by persons 
teekpng information, and the whole crowd thus be^ne 


divided into g^nips. The court outside the house of 
tlie okolnitschi, Andrea Artomonowitsch, was filled 
wj,th persons of various ranks. He had been taking 
& nap after a hearty breakfast, and was suddenly 
awakened b^tlic noise. Looking out of the window, lie 
asked a respectable shopkeeper, Zaclioiea Petroff, what 
was the matter. Tlie latter, proud of being addressed, 
cleared his throat, and approached the window. ‘ I have 
the honour to announce to your Grace,’ said ho, ‘ tliat 
eight montlis have been taken from us by the czar— 
that is to say, that four months have, as it were, been 
thrown out of the window. We cannot reckon ourselves 
either in the now or in the old year; and it is generally 
said tli.at we arc to step over into the next century. 
The old reckoning is declared to be wrong, so that not 
one of us will bf .able to tell how old he is, or when he 
was born; and these f^ur months are, so to speak, a 
sort of superfluity that we can do what wo wish witli.’ 

‘What stuITl’ cried tlie bojar. ‘Some one has been 
making itiols of the whole scf of you 1’ 

‘ ‘No, bojar; it is a ukase: be so good as to read it. 
Therp i,t is.’ And a copy of the proclam.ation flew into 
•ihc rooiii tlirougli the open window. The okolnitschi 
took it, and rend as follows:— 

‘ In the year of the world seven thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and twenty, on the lil’leonth of December, has the 
mighty lord and pfince tlie czar, Peter Alexiewitsch, 
ruler of Great, LLtle, and Wliite Russia, ordained as 
i'ollows: It is well kiuiwn that not only amongst Enro- 
pe.an nations, but also amongst several Slavonic tribes 
who acknowledge the authority of our orthodox church, 
the year is reckoned to commence eight days after the 
birth of Clirist—tliat is, on the first of January, and 
^qt, as wc at present reckon it, from the ereation. 

‘ And whereas now from the birth of Our Lord the 
year 1099 is just about to end, and from the first of 
next .Jiinnnry 1700, a new *jeit!,ury will commence, it 
is ordered that in all offices, and in tlie transaction of 
hotli imlilic and private, business, tlie above date be 
employed, and tlie coming year be styled a.u. 1700.’ 
Tlicn followed specific directions as to the nature and 
extent of the iiulilic rejoicing appointed to celebrate 
this event. 

Having deliberately finished the perusal of the ukase, 
Andrea Artomonowitsch sliook his head mournfully. 

‘ See what a eiinning trick ho has thouglit ofi’ said 
he—‘I’rince LiAcktfcc.an never lie hero in time.’ 

‘Now, what art tliou thinking of, little father?’* 
asked a voice in the crowd. 

‘Go home, all of ye!’ replied the okoluitsclii; ‘iliis 
l»iis not iieeu invented for you.’ 

‘ AiAl for wdiom, tlicn?’ 

‘’Tis a jest, cliiidren—a mere jest! A marriage 
that’s wanted to be celebrated, and then everything 
will be ns liefore! ’ 

‘ What %iarriage, boj.ar ? ’ * 

‘What doesathat signify to you?’ said Artomono¬ 
witsch angrily. ‘Out of the court! march! You have 
beard that this fine device was not invented for you! ’ 

The crowd dispersed; and the okolnitschi betook 
himse^^to tho apartment of his daughter. 

‘ I have tlie honour to wish your ladyship a happy 
ucw year! A pretty thing to have the whole city in 
confusion on account of a chit of a girl like thee 1 Order 
the horses to be harnessed immediately; we will sot off 
without delay for our country-house.’ The next 
moment it was announced to the okolnitschi that 
a diak.from the town-hall awaited him. The disk 
entered, and announced the czar’s command, that the 
whole Pokrowka quarter should be illuminated, and 
that Andrea should personally superintend the whole. - 
‘A pretty way of spending money!’ grumbled old 
Athanasia the governeas. 


* A phrase oomman in expressing both afTeation and 

respect. .i» v 
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‘Thou art a fool!’ retorted her master. ‘I don’t, 
prodge my money to the czar; but liow to escape giving 
my daughter to a nameless deutschik, I knqjv not.’, 

‘ Why, is there anything about her marriage in tfie 
ukase ? ’ « 

‘Ah! thou dost not understand. Ipromisc4Maria 
to the Prince Lukka; and sent now to beg of him to 
come from the distant place in whicli he is, in order to 
try if between us we might effect a chiuige in tlic czar’s 
intentions. He, sharp man that he is, has found it out, 
and invented a new-year’s day that Providence never 
thought of. lie’s BO eunning—so very cunning! 
Now, just tell me what’s to be done ? ’ * 

‘ Ah, bojar I ’ sighed the old woman; ‘ I never thought 
that tlie son of tliy loyal father would contradict the 
czar’s will in anything! ’ * 

‘ Thou art a fool, Athanasia, The czar’s word is law 
to mo; but what is to become of my word pledged to 
the prince V’ • 

‘ Why didst thou not say so to the czar ? ’ 

‘ Because I lost my presence of mind: it is i®t 
always so easy to speak to him.’ A scrvan^cstcrcd, 
and announced that the carriage was ready. * 

‘Who ordered it?’ asked the okolnitschi angrily. 

‘ I did,’ answered Athanasia. ‘ I must visit tlic shops, 
to purchase bridal-dresses.’ 

‘As thou wilt, old w’orhan. iViish mine bands in 
innocency.’ * 

The eightecntli century had* commenced. Ail ti>c 
preparations for rejoicing were made in the Bed 
Market-place. The czar with liis own hand sot off tlie 
first rocket; and amid the ringing of bells, and tlie 
thunder of can*bn, all tlie streets were illuminated. 
Niglit was turned into day; the city was filled ^.h 
rejoicing crowds; and all tlie members of the royal 
family appeared in gala-dresses. Tlic doors and 
windows of the house# wtre decorated witli evergreens, 
and the rejoicings lasted until morning, for no one’ 
would go to sleep botwrcii the going out of the old and 
the coming in of the new century. • 

On the 1st of January 1700, the czar, after liearing 
prayers, and receiving various ollieial congralulatioiiH, 
gave a grand entertainment. At its eunelusion, he 
repaired with Alexander Iwanowitscli and a select 
number of guests to the house of Andrea Artomoiio- 
witsch ; ..ami amid much festivity and drinking of 
healths, the betrothal of the (ieutlehik and Maria 
Andreewna was solemnised. In the fulness of his 
heart, the okolnitselii confessed to the czar all hi^ 
difficulties on tlie subject, and concluded by saying; 

‘ Now, czar, there is one thing 1 do not understaai^ 
when thou didst determine on this affair, w^iy didst 
tiiou not just say simply: “ Artomonowitsch, I desire 
it?” and thou shouldst have been obeyed. Now, the 
people actually believe that thou art in earnest abcj^t 
tills trfck of the new year.’ The cz.ar laugTied. 

In the second week of the new yaiir, the marria^ 
was celebrated with great pomp. 

The next day, Andrea Astomonowitsch asked the 
old governess: ‘Has this new year been do^e away 
with yet, Athanasia ? ’ , 

‘ I heard nothing of it as yet: perhaps this evening 
it may be done.’ And the okolnitschi was silent. 

Some years passed on. New-year’s Day W'as come. 
In the newly built city of St Petersburg, Mensemkoff 
gave a grand ball; Alexander Iwanowitsch invited a 
lady to dance, and as he gracefully led her out, the 
czar said, laughing, in an undertone: ‘Now is the time 
of recompense.' 

A servant handed a sealed letter to Alexander. 

* Bead!’ said the czar. • 

Although it had just come to his turn to lead out 
his partner, out friend pause* to read the paper; then 
abruptly rushing to the Spot where his wife was standing, 
he 1^ her towards tto czw, and fell at his feet. 

'Stand up, AlexaiMerr said Peter kindly. ‘Only 


tcacli thy children to sjjrve thiir sovereign ns faithfully 

thou hast done.’ , • ’ 

‘ JVlatweew, come here,’ said thg gzaf; and the Count 
Andre.! Artomonowitsch step'pedi forward with tlic 
gr«'e or a practised couPtier. ' 

eSco, your excelleime, Alexander IwanowitscKS^, 
like j-’our worthy fatlmr, Hsen from a low estate to 
rank and wealth. Let him be known henceforward 
as Major-general Alexander Iwanowitsch Bunijanzow. 
And, believe me, it is only by mesit that yoiMlui your 
descendants w ill rise to the highest dignities in tluhitate.’ | 

‘ Heaven gniiy, czar, that thou mayest prove a I 
true prophet! ’ said Alexander. And brilliantly has 
tlic prophecy of Polor the Great been fulfilled.* 

’ PEAT FOB PAPE ft. 

IJntii. tlio day c^nes ’.»hen some new, cheap, and 
cftlt'ient material for paper fhall bo really hit upon, it 
c.annot be regarded as a waste of time or space if we 
occasionally touch upon tho subject. In aft article 
on the Paper DiJ/icuJli/, the recent current of thought 
on this important mattej^vsas noticed (No. 44, p. 295). 
But since then, we have met witli'a Jew observations 
which scern worthy of attention respecting the possibi¬ 
lity or otlicrwise of produein’g paper from turf or peat. 

All the world knows that Irela^l possesses bog, 
whicli iday be reckoned by millions of acres; and 
any one who has travel led .^mg tho Midland Great 
Western Bailway, from Dciblin to Athlonc and Galway, 
will have had opportunity for observing tlie dism.al 
klipearancc»whieli these lyigs present, and the sad 
manner in which they oceu]iy ground wliich othoriyse, 
perchance, miglit be fitted for arable eultiire. The 
Irish bogs have lieen so repeatedly noticed in llic first 
and second series of Chumliers’s Jithnharijh Journal, 
that onr readers nm.st bo tolerably familiar with their 
general eliar.ictcristic8; and it may suffice to say, tliat 
among the seliomos tor meliorating these black patdiea 
on the face of a beautiful country, tliere h;ive been plans 
for making pe.at-cliareoal—for using peat as fuel in 
iron furnaces—for producing .sulidiate of ammonia, 
acetate of lime, naphtha, paraffine, volatile, oil, autl>fixe(i 
oil, by tre.ating peat with certain chemicals. But tho 
question lierc is, Will peat suffice as a paper material? 
Now, it appears that this has really been attempted 
on tlie con*incn<. There is peat both of a fibrous or 
a nonftibrous eharactor, and^the former ki^d alone 
will do for* paper-ntakjng. There arc, it appears, 
kogs of fibrous peat in Piedmont; anfi this peat has 
recently been subjected to expctfimental treatment at 
Turin. Th5 most stiingy or fibrous kinds df peat 
sjere comliined, in a ratio varying from 80 to 9,5 per 
cent., witli a small quantity, of bark, old nspes, or 
bagging, and strong and excellent paper jiroduecd— 
not fine enough, presume, for printing or writing 
paper. In 180^^, M.^ Piette, of» Cologne, publit#ied a, 
description of certain processes whereby ^useful paper 
might be made frdfn, tbe^ uppi?r layer of fibrous 
turf. M. •Keller, of .tfCidinhcide, in Saxony, has 
lately manufactured serviceable wrapping-paper from 
fib9ou.s peat. * • 

A French manufacturer, M. Lallcmand, of Besan^on, 
has taken cut a patent for a process relating to this 
subject. He washes all the earthy matter from tho^. 
fibrous part of the peat; he soaks it for many hours 
in a caustic *lyo; he soaks it for a shorter time ia 
weak muriatic acid ; he washes it, and steeps it ^ a 
short time in a solution of aliftnj he, bleaches 
- — S -, 

*On the paiurs la commemorafiait of peaoc, on wMoh tho 
Goddess of Peace la leaning, yhlch were sculptur^ by'Canova for 
the Kumjaneow Muaenm, are engrawd—< Pax Pax 

Rainaatlgy, 1774; Pa* Frederikshamii, 1809.’ These peaooa were 
respectively concluded by Alexaiteor Iwanowitsch; by his son the 
Flald-marehal Peter; and by bis grandson the ehanceilor irf the i 
kingdom, JUoha^ Paul. 
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cljlorine; l>e mixes with it ^ small percentago of 
rag*8ta<i'; anrl with tlie pulp, he makes paper in tl^ 
ordinary way. A patent lias been taken out in this 
country by Mr W. R. Clarke, for a process presenting 
certain points of rosemblamv to laillemand^; and 
iyhk a notice contained nhi tjullivan’s Journal last 
autumn, it seems as if IrAnu? were about to try her 
band iu this very useful department of industry:—‘Jt 
appears that Lieutenant-colonel Dickson, of Crooin 
Caatl cj i p-the county of Limerick, has taken up this 
patei^Tantl, in conjunction with Mr Clarke, is erecting 
experimental works at Clontahard and Tarbert, in 
the county of Kerry, where it is pr(?posed to iireparo 
materials f«r making paper, papicr-niachc', carton- 
pierre, &c. We wish the project every t^cccss, and 
hope that it will not meet with the fate m the mafiy 
other really feasible and valuable manufactures which 
have been from time to tkne afleinpted here, but 
which have failed from ,,ill-management. At niis 
moment, the success of such a manufacture is of 
iiationaf interest; for, indcpeinicnt of the importance 
of utilising peat, its employment to a large extent in 
the imanufacture irf the low^pualities of paper would 
go far to remedy tfie great scarcity of rags which now 
presses so lieavily upon the paper-trade.’ 

Tlie latter part of the aViove extract should he borne 
iu mind. It is ppt tliat turf would yield good printing 
or writing paper, Imt that, by being used Ibr'paper of 
lower quality, it mightriM’ononnse tlie existing small 
store of rags, and at the ^mc time it might benefit 
tiie districts wlieiice tiie turf would be cut. As to 
the abundance of the supjly in Ireland, Hhere caii,ht! 
iio^doubt about this: the j'oint to determine is—at 
wliat price can serviceable turf-p:ipcr be brought into 
the market? IVrbaps it m:iy be found that paste¬ 
board, mill-board, paiiicr-iimelic, and carton-pierre, 
may be produced from peat more easily than tliiniicr 
sheets of paper. ThiTe is alreaily a inetliod of making' 
p:<5picr-maclic' from straw', by cutting, grinding, boiling, 
and working up into a pulp; but iiiasuiucli as straw 
is valuable for scores of purpose.s, while hogs arc blots 
and nuisances, there would be greater .advantage in 
usiugi peat, if suitalilc for the purpose—a matter wliicli 
only careful experiments can dctcrniiiie. 

Kor tlie sake of Ireland, .and for tin; sake of ))aper- 
consumers, we could certainly wisli tli.at some of tlieso 
projects*might become smnetbing mdre than project.. 
—raiglifi assume .wortlply the position of vPnt.able 
manufactures. » ‘ 

_:_^1. 

«■ A KKW KIND OJ’ TEA. • 

The following notice of a new kind of tea, calh-d malt\ 
from Siiinth Ameri(':i, appears in an American new.s]i:ipev; 
being apparently t^Ytraetod from papers connected with the 
Agricultural division of the Patent tHlice:—‘There wa.s 
, lately procured by Licjitenaiit Pajti', of‘the United States 
.ship \Vater-wUcIi, which is now cng.i.ged in exploring the 
river Platte, hi Sdnth Amerji’at for distribution, Ihf 
eeleliratecl inal^, or Paraguay^tea. The li^ave.a of thi.s 
plant are used, hy infn.siun, in Paraguay, Uruguay, tlie 
Argentine Kepulilic, Chili, Pi^jii, und Ecuador, l)j|, all 
classes of persons, and at all hours of thp day. The 
Creoles think the infusion in a pot called matt;, from the 
spout of which tlio tea is drunk, with or without a little 
burnt sugar, cinnamon, or lemon-juice. Tliey drink it at 
every meal, and seldom eat before they h*vc taken some 
of it. The more wealthy and refined portion of the 
liopulatiom partake of the infusion frhm a matti, or teapot, 
formed of silvtsr'or otlmr materials, by moans of a tin or 
silver pipe, called bonmlla, •tiorforatcd with holes at one 
end, to prevent swidtowng the pulverised herb which 
floats on the BitWice. The qijantity of leaves used by a 
person who is fond of it, is an ounce. It is customary, in 
good society, to supply eaol| of the party with a matd and 
1%^ with the infiisiun as near as possible to a' ilioiling 
^iporaturc, whklt those who are habituated to its use 


„can swallow without incoiivonienoc; but often the whole 
household and tlicir visitors are supidied by handing tin- 
niajc from^me to anotlicr, filling it up wilh hot water as 
faht a.a it bocoiiies exhausted. If the water is suffered to 
remain long op the leaves, the decoction becomes of an 
inky blackness. The taste of the leaves, when green, 
somewhat resembles tliat of mallows, or the inferior kinds 
of green tea from China. The people of South America 
attribute innumerable virtues to this tree ; but most of 
the qualities aserilied to it are donlitfnl. It is certainly 
iipericnt and diurotie, and, like oiiinm, produces some 
singular ami eontr.ary efl'cets. It is said to give sleep to 
the restless, and siiirit to the torpid; and, like tlnat dnig, 
when a habit is onec contracted of using it, it is difficult 
to leave it off; its effects on the eoustitntioii bring 
similar to that ,nroduce(l by an immoderate nse of 
spirituous liquons. Tlie tree is biglily ornamental, and 
iloubtles.s would fiourisli i.i any soil .and sitn.ation where 
MngT^Ua ijraruiiilora would thrive, lienee its introduc¬ 
tion into the middle an<l southern sections of the Union 
i.Sj well worthy of tlie attention of all who have jiroper 
canvcniences for cultivating it.’ 


SONNET. 

IIV MAUir, J. EW'CX. 

<. 

O I.OFTV souls, that in the olden days 
With ‘hero music’Ijiled this cartli of ours, 

And wreathed your crown in licaveii with fiidclcss 
flowers, 

Making- of life a gl ory and a praise, 

'J'lnit still rings sweetly tliroiigli thcspoct’s lays — 

^ 1 pr.ay ye—h.ipjiy in your starry bowers— 

Look gently ilowii from your bright joy-lit towers 
On me, s;id pfigriin throngli these lonely ways; 
liv.piie me with fresli strcngtli tiie while 1 trace 
. Your footprints throngli the dreamy mystic past; 

(j m;iy ye in your perfeetness of grace, 

O'er my d.irk path, yet richer liglit-IIoods cast; 

That s]mriiing'- far tlie mean, the low, the base, 

I still may st.aiid iu all good daring- fast. 


IfARNUSt S EiBntANT. 

Passengers wlioHratel by the New Yhn-lc and Newbavon 
e.irs have a grand chance of ‘ seeing the elepliant.’ Coing 
^from New York, tlic cars pass the farm of 1*. T. liurnum, 
a mile or so before reactiing- Bridgeport, Cimiiocticut. On 
^h*it farm, and in plain view from the railway, an elephant 
may be ifccn every pleasant d.ay attached to a large plough, 
and doing up the .sub-soiling in first-rate style, at the 
rate of aliont tlirec distinct donble-lini-so teams. The 
animal is perfectly ti-aetahlc. Ilis attendant rides him, 
wSiile a colBurcd man guides the plough. The tt’cphaiit 
Ri also used for parting largo loads of gravel in a cart 
an-anged purposely for hitn, and in drawing stone On a 
stone-boat or drag, in pilgig up wood, timber, &e., and iu 
making lumself generally useful —New York Tribune. 

f 

» ULACIAL SEA IX YOBKSHIItE. 

Professor Phillips states, that in a comparatively modern 
geological period, every part of Yorksliiro below the level 
of N'lOO feet was covered by tlie waters of a glacial sea. 
Icebergs appear to have floated over tlie whole of the 
Hull district, depositing, wlicre they molted or overturned, 
the materials brought from the higher hills. Amongst 
these werR blocks of stone from Cumberland and the West 
Hiding, now found perched on the Itmestono hills. Some 
of them must have come over the Pass of Stoinmoor, a 
heiglit of mo teet,‘~-¥e(ir-baok of Fads. ■[, 
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I’jtICE 


• Ilaviiijj mused for sojne time upon this field oC 

A TEA-l’AllTY IN 111', ID E L JIKKG. in(,>iiry, I looked \ljoiit lor soiuelliiiijj to^rciul, nnd 

One evening;, I w.ns sittinji over a cup of codec in the pieketl up an old volume of legends of the country, 

puhlic room of the Gastluuia zum Hitter, in lleidelbeil. Opening it in tlie middle, 1 read about a librceress 
You, O luxurious traveller! who go about witl^ your named .lutta, who had lived beside a spring on the 
money in one hand, and your Mm ray in tltc otlie?. banks of the Ncekar, nn(J> who foret^old many wondets, 
if you have been to Heidelberg, did not stay at the am\ did several things that were wron§, till one aftcr- 
Kitter. d/wr/oy mentions the antiquity of the liouse, noou a wolf came down from the mountain and ate 
but sajs nothing about its cook. Jndeed, 1 cannot say her ; and how the wolf then retired into jirivate life, 
that this official is equal in merit ^ the gentleman at and neve.j was heard of more; and hoV they called tlio 
the Prinz Karl; nor can the^visitor to the Hitter spring tlio Wolfsbrunnen. 'J^ning over a few more 
expect to meet with that friendly interest m Ins pages, I came to a story w.lfcn bears a resemblance to 
welfare whieli kir Lehr, of the Adler, is accustomed to one of Wa.shington IrvingW Tales of the, Alhamhra. 1 
manifest towards his guests. Nevertheless, the dinners that, ffir down in tli-v earth, below the ruined 

at the old hous» are very good of their kinil; and castle of Kitfshausser, there is a cavern ; and in this 
really a man who dines for something less thaai^a cavern, before a table of marble, aits, with his face 
shilling, cannot expect to sit down to more than five buried in his hands, the Emperor Erederic Harbarossa, 
courses, even in Gern)|in^'. I must ob,serve, too, that some of. his chief nobles standing around him, grim 
the best hotels are not the best places for stud 3 'ing »and motionless as stone. Ills miglity beard, passing 
national manners, although they may bo suitable enough through the marble, descends to the ground. Tlrbs 
for those tourists who are accustomed to visit a idace. silently lias ho sat lor ages, and thus silently shall lie 
and write their respectable names in the visitors-book, sit, until all Germany is united; but when that distant 
in the same way that they paj' a morning-call to an daj- arrives, he shall rise up w-ith a noise like thunder; 
acquaintance, and, having left their card, go away the remaining walls of Kiffsliausser shall falland 


w'ithout seeing him. 


spectral kniglits and ghostly Kaiser shall lly in triumph 


The visitors of the Hitter are often .as curious in to Valhalla, 

appearance as’the house itself, Hie little dining- It seome4 to Jic that this cruel legend h^ placed 

room, with its vaulted roof of stone, you may now and the spirtl of llarbarossa in a vey sad .purgatory,., ‘Till 
then see a variety of hats hung around, which ought to^ all Gcrmanj»is united!’. The German people may, 
be a suggestive sight to any hatter with a taste for ii«leed, be united under a conqueror; but they are not 
reform. All possible shapes of hats are there, from tf!c« likely to becyme one free mition-«-which, no doijbt, is 
dingy three-cornered hat of a peasant of the Oiienwnld, the meaning of the legend—till tbi-j’ have escaped from 
to the bright-yellow curiosity without a brifn, which tlftt drearj' materialism which eats awaj' their^hcart 
covers part of the head of your Swabian student. If and their manhood. In Germany, there are many who 
it is cokl weather, you may .sec the fur-wqi of somf sing bravely about*t!ieir fatherland, tut few, indeed, 
prudent traveller, whose face is already so completely* who do anythin;^ for it. In no country are tlio <lnon 
covered with hair, that when the cap is fastened down, i more patriotic in their youth, or niore catpless about 
and the clonk to match fastened up, there is little of the ; liberty after they atfti* to*manhood and a decent 
original man to be seen, except his eyes. Then there income. I Have heard (German .students, with fiery 
is the pattern felt-hat of some gentleman tlMm tji^o ej'ca^clashing their snords to the chorus of the iuaefer* 
United Slates, who is staying a few months in Heidcl- rater; and a spirit-stirriiig strain it is. An undemon- , 
berg to acquire the German language, which ho will strative Englishinnn, .looking upon such a scene, and 
speak fluently, and more or less correctly, ever afftir. listening to the words of perhaps the finest patriotic 
There are also-^— But the difierent inventions with hymn in any language, might be apt to think hopefaUjr' 
wl^ch the English traveller is accustomed to cover his of the future of that country; but a littlo experience 
head, are seldom seen at the Hitter; and, indeed, if of the people satisfies him, that,the enthusiasm 
they were, I feel quite incapable of giving a description a great measure bred of beer, ^d disappears in tfe 

of them. The Englishman who crosses the Channel, smoke of their long pipes. * ,* 


seems not unj^requently to imagine tliat be has broken 
loose from public opinion, an^ he consults his inch- j 


Here my meditations were'broken by the Clock 
striking six, nnd I was reihinded tliat I hadjps-liMrlto- 


vidaal taste in the choice of ids apparel generally, and tion to a tea-party that evening. To explain how I 
pf his head-covering in particular. Tastes differ, and arrivedtat that honour, I must state that ihy lodgings 
ooheequcnfly hats arp multitudinous in kind. were in the house of a widow-lady and her daughter, 
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! with whom J was accustomed to take breakfast and 
tea,'foc,t)i(' opportunity of conversing in German. ()^' 
looking back to that, period, I conceive that I had a 
tendency to full m Ijovd with the daughter, who was a 
very, lively good-tempered gkl; but as her loother, 
the custom of the .''ountry, always kept‘an 
eye upon us both, the ttv.id«ncy in question never 
arrived at any dewlopinent worth talking of. The 
Frau Wundt was a stout lady, but she was nearly 
nbiduitnus. She always thought it necessary to he 
preseifr whenever I addressed any observation to her 
daughter, and she was so. I never met that 3 'oung 
lady, hy accident, in the passage, hut before I liad 
said three >words of polite, but incorrect (lerman, 
Mrs Wundt was sure to appear from so^e doorway, 
and, looking •■daggers at me, would take up the epn- 
yersation. Once I pershaded Tejipi to let me hear 
her sing. She had the giftSjf so^g in perfection—a 
possession' which 1 think ,i,s as near a way as any to 
an honest man’s heart. One would think there could 
he no gfeat harm in turning over leaves of music for a 
lady who is playing to oblige one, hut lilrs Wundt was 
of" another opinion, llavtqg appeared suddenly, as 
usual, at the dnor, she begged me not to take that 
trouble. I did my host to overcome the c.’ctr^nie 
reserve of the good inotlier, and ventured to hint that, 
in my own counlry, young ladies were not under such 
strict surveillance, but, on the contrary, well- usually 
protected only bj' tlicir wjavexcellcnt sense anil maidenly 
modesty; and that the resiult of onr system was, on 
the whole, not unsatisfaetoiy. Mrs Wundt replied, 
with considerable dignilji, Hhat in England*young la^i(*a 
might bo guarded,by tlieir maidenly reserve, but in 
Gomiany they were guarded by tbeir niotbcra, which 
was much better. Here 1 rather think 1 heard a sigli 
from the neighbourliood of the piano, hut I won’t be 
certain upon thal point. 

The invitation to the tea-party I received from a‘ 
mkrried sister of niy landlady, to whom I had been 
introduced, and who I remembered as the most agree¬ 
able old lady I had yet seen in Germany. As soon 
as I recalled to mind the appointment, I hastened to 
my quarters to dress. Mrs Wundt and her daughter 
were waiting for me; and the elder lady begged me to 
make haste, as nobody ever waited lea for anybody in 
Heidelberg. Sensible of the importance of being in 
time foy' that occasion, I hastily athred •aiysclf, and 
had tliq Iqmour of wallyng behind Mrs Wundt‘and her 
daughter to the house in qwvtidn. ^ 

We were received in the hall with old-fashion*d 
courtpsy by the lady of the house and ^her children. 
Peppi intoxlucod to me the ‘ daughter of the house ’ as 
‘her cousin,’por excalence, I suppose. There were alao 
a boyxof fifteen, and a merry little girl, about as high 
as my knee, wh* shook me hy the hand, and told me 
in very good English that her*nan\e was Margaret. 
SoiJebody or other carried away my greatcoat and hat, 
and I was conducted upstairs. I entered a large room, 
in which wore a dozen nfiddlti a^ed ladies seated round 
a table. The cousin introtuced me to^'this august 
asscmblj', by giving me .their jiamos in succession. 
I made twelve impressive hows in return, an# the 
assembly deigned to nod its head seriatim. We 
then jmssed on into another roorrf, communicating with 
the former by folding-doors. Here I found a number 
of young ladies also sitting round a table, and playing 
at some game with a tee-totum. I, of eWree, expected 
to go oft to some other room where I should finift *i«o 
men, hut I was mistaken. There was no other roiKn, 
and, with the excepftoti of little KmI, there wai no 
other individftal of "my own sex present. I found 
at the table between Miss Wundt and a young 
I was informed, spoke French perfectly. IHie 
BMp-Was kind enoughi to begin speaking French,, 
|ip«'while she was doing so, I had time to refiect upon 
painful position. 1 asked myself how it came to 


jiass that so maw 'rere thus together 

‘ without any men ; and the conclusion was irresistible, 
tba^t the husbands and fathers of that company must 
bt at the iJcer-houscs. A little inquiry sufficed to con¬ 
firm the opinion: it was the custom of the eountrj\ 
After piarriagc, each person amused him or herself as 
might be most agreeable. The men preferred beer and 
tobacco; the ladies, driven to their own resources, 
turned for amusement to cards. 1 found that this tea- 
party was in reality a card-party, and that the elder 
ladies in the ailjoining room had met together, to obtain 
('xcitement by the loss or gain of a few gulden. 

While 1 was endeavouring to make myself agreoahle 
to the jiartj' at our table, the cousin, or daughter of 
the house, handed round to each of us ,a cup of tea. 
Then eainc little’ Margaret bearing with both hands 
a groat sponge-cake cut into slices, of which each 
young lad}’ took one. tVlien the disli came to me, 1 
remonstrated against the size of the slices, wliich were 
about as largo as a dessert-plate; but Margaret said 
.i\ithoritatively: ‘You must take;’ so I obeyed. A 
pause, of a moment ensued, when she came again 
bearing Another cake, the slices of which were not quite 
so large. Of tins, also, each of my fair companions took 
.a piece. I saw it was the fashion to lay in a supply 
of provisions before attempting to consume them; 
and as Margaret kept saying, in her pretty w.ay, ‘You 
must take,’ I took t: jiicee, devoutly hoping 1 might be 
able to eat it. As roo*k as I bad done so, tlie cousin 
made Iut appearance witb a trav of those finger-cakes 
called in Franco huicuiis de lihcimn, and after her 
Margaret came again with some small round' pieces of 
spiced bread and butter. By this tifiic, I had become 
tired of remonstrances, wbieb were of no avail, and so 
1 Iielped myself in turn, and piled up my plate like the 
rest of the company. 

It seemed to be eonsidcnxl* among the duties of 
Iiospitality, that little Margaret and her sister should 
take no tea, for during the wliole of the meal, they 
werff engaged in carrying something to some one or 
other. An animated conversation soon commenced, 
and everybody grew considerably jolly. The elder ladies 
confined themselves to their own room; and even Mrs 
Wundt, who probably considered that in the multitude 
of young ladies there was safety, suffered mo to talk 
to her daughter without onee coming to listen to 
the conversatioik little pyramids of 

cakes gradually disappeared, and the tea-cups having 
been cleared away, cards were placed on the table. 

' The ladies in the next room at once separated into 
l■p«^ties of four, and sat down to n game which I 
presiinftid to he whist. At our table, however, cards 
were not much in favour, except as a. means of telling 
fortunes. Another way of consulting the oracle was 
afforded by a simple game, which gave rise to a great 
deal of fuh. 1/ittle Margaret produced n manuscript 
‘book, veiy caretally written. Each person in succes¬ 
sion then turned over a large die twice, and according 
to the numbers that c^me up, reference was made to 
the hook. Margaret then, with great solemnity, read 
out a'yersc of poetry, containing a prophecy or a 
(Mtecription, more or less eccentric, concerning the 
person who had thrown the die. Other games of a 
similar kind followed; and then, by way of finale, 
we*'all played at Black Peter. This is the expressive 
tenn by which they described the game known in 
England as ‘ Old Bachelor.’ You can scarcely imagine 
the serious interest with which that game was 
invested, or the affectionate concern with which Miss 
Wundt was regarded when she was left with Black 
Peter twice successively. I may remark,' however, that 
perhaps this circumstance was to be illtributed less 
to the untoward fates, *han to the artful manceuvtes 
of the present writer. 

Before tlie game was over, it "being about two hours 
after tea, tbe indefatiga^ Margaret came again, 
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bearing a great dish of ohst-kuchem, or fruit-tart, 
and repeating the irresistible ‘ You must ’take.’ At 
lialf-past nine, the elder Indies all roso in j^body, gnd 
tlie party broke up. Our hostess and her dauglitefs 
accompanied us to the door, and wished tjs good-night, 
with the kindly feeling—I cannot call it politgjiess— 
which seemed to be characteristic of the family. ' I 
thought as I walked home, that the men of the middle 
classes ia Germany must be the most ungallant in the 
M'orid. I bad passed tlie evening in tlie society of 
very agreeable women, and I could not at all admire the 
taste which induced the men to devote their time to 
the cafe or beer-house, and leave their wives to cards 
and ennui. 


THE LATE BANK E li A U D S. 

• 

It is understood that the late disclosures of fraud in 
connection with the management of a privati* lianking- 
housc in London, have tended greatly to shake publ'*' 
confidence in establishments of that nature, and in h 
corresponding degree to raise the value of ^liares i.l 
joint-stock concerns. The wonder is how, with jiast 
experience, any private banks sliould exist at ali. T)iey 
arc generally undertakings in tiic hands of tliree or four 
partners, of whose proceedings no cijstomer can possess 
any knowledge. Sometimes, ^1 the partners whose 
names are in the firm are dead, and new men, of whom 
nobody knows anything, conduct the aflairs. No one 
can tell how much or how little cajiital there is to meet 
the claims of depositors; nor lias any one a right to ask. 
Private hankers do not ask people to lodge money 
them: on the contrary, tliey, for the most part, assume 
an air of reserve on asked to take cliarge of 

cash ; and may he heard to say very stiffly, that tlicy 
do not open an account with any one witiiout time for 
consideration. In other words, one would reejuire to be 
a very great man, indeed, before be could induce one 
of these magnificent concerns to be so obliging as to 
take charge of his money-transactions. Tlio old class of 
highwaymen did not condescend to rob foot-passengers; 
their proper game rode in eonclies or on liorscljaek. 
Following so dotahle an example, sora^, private bankers 
would seem to disdain any custdfner under a lord, a 
general, a rich dowager, or well-dowered young lady 
—^no objection, perhaps, to a heneficed clergyman, witir 
a reasonably large deposit of rnarketalije securitiifc.i 
High merchants, wlio keep carriages, and gi^e good 
dinners, stand a chance of being recognised by these 
mighty dons of the banking-world; hut plain men of 
husiucsi may entertain little hope of being eithtf 
patronised or plundered by tliera, and giust carry thcii* 
accounts elsewhere. 

To speak seriously, the EngWsh must be pronounced 
to be a meek and patient people to put up so loqgwith 
the insufferable arrogance of some of these*private 
bankers, who, after all, even the best of them, are but 
tradesmen, and ne presumed to make a living out of 
borrowing and lending money. The Scotch, be it knofrn, 
however, went through a similar ordeal. Half a century 
ago, there fiourislied in Edinburgh a few private bankers, 
who assumed airs with their customers, and made their 
ooneems a kind of agency for political partisanship., A 
time came when this sort of nonsense could no longer 
be tolerated; more particularly as there had grown up 
shrwd suspicions that some pf the great men were 
[ not overburdened wiUk assets to meet their liabilities. 
Banks on the broad joint-sipek prindple tlien started 
into'Iife, aid acted with such vigour, that all the old 
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establishments, headed, by gentlemen with mysterious 
means, wound themselves up and disappeared, vastlj to 
tile relief of tho mercantile wob1({. ,Now was c.vpe- 
rieneed^i new feeling towards bankers. Hitlicrto, they 
hathbeci* venerated and feared as dcrai-gods, hidden 
in tlie recesses of glodn^ upartmeiits—mythic beingS; 
whom' no ordinary shopkeeper was ,'illowed to approach. 
You perhaps, once in n lifetime, cuuglit a glimpse of 
tbera, when a door was accidantaliy oggned, and 
disclosed tiiem in confabulation with some titled 
personage. Sinkpig under the influence of new and 
popular organisations, tliese dignitaries at length 
vanislicd, aTfcl became an extinct order of animals. 
M(*n installea in tho man.igenient of bai^s were now 
found to be ordinary mortals—persons you saw and 
coi^d speak to; i^d gl.M enougli tliey were to do 
business witii all who chose to be their custdiners. , 

Tlie people of London are still in a great measure 
without tliis rclbrni in banking usages. Tlie feV joint- 
stock lianks established in the inelropoiis, to all appear¬ 
ance make little impressipuxni the mass of Imsincss to 
lio done; and it is only now tliat such iwdertakings are 
beginning to be understood and trusted. A peculiar 
feature in those joint-stock Iianks is, tiiat tliey number 
many hundreds of shareliolders or jpartners, whose 
names nAy be known by application at tlic stamp- 
oificc. A statement of affairs is also issued 

annually ; and wo believe uicre is special jirovision by 
which the concern will hesdissolved should a certain' 
pToportion of tlic suhscrihei capital he lost. Faith- 
ful'y followed out, tlio principles on which tlicse bai^s 
are founded present tlic most valid security to deposi¬ 
tors. Of course, everytliing depends on a strict adhe¬ 
rence to principle; for the very best institution may be 
damaged by irregularities in management. Unfortu- 
%iately, tlic liistory of joint-stock banking in England 
IS not so satisfactory as could be wished. If deposittfrs 
have not incurred losses, their good-fortune has been 
at tile cost of the siiareliolders, wlio are generally tlie 
victim.s. Wlicre tlierc has been an upbreak in joint- 
stock banks, tlie fault is traceable to the directoas, in 
tlie appointment of whom shareholders are liable to 
make serious errors. 

Tile proper business of a bank, as everybody knows, 
is to rijeeh*; mdhey on deposit, and lend it out at 
interest; tlie difference betweigi the.interest*pgid and 
tlie interest ^'eceived fleiag the profit of the concern. 
•S«ine banks cslaldished on tlie joint-stock plan in 
England, lia^e gone beyond tbit legitimate lino of 
business. They arc known to lia'^e made lieavy 4>ecii- 
iMtiiins in grain, cotton, and otlier articles—gone quite 
out of their sphere—or, what is equally inqiropcr, 
tlie directors have lent large sums V> each other on 
imperfect security, ‘lliere has thus, on occasions, been 
a degree of lieedlessneSs in the conducting of banking , i 
in England, on the joint-stock Srottish ^lan, which 
suggests the necessity ^r ifxtremo caution at the 
present junifture. Schcites for tlio establishment of 
joint-stock banking associations will probably he 
broulfht before the pwlilic on terms exceedingly 
tempting—as much so as those of the numerous pin- 
jects for life-assurance. It is therefore proper tosUtt^ 
a note of warning on a matter involving sudi seriOM 
consequences. In judging of the credit-worthiaesi , 
of proposed joint-stock banks, it may be well to ieit. , 
that names of a respectable daw are put forwaj^ ;^,.;! 
the lists of directors} yet we are sorry to say thali. wia. 
test of respectability is not«alto|etber to be 
on; for in allowing their name| te be used as diinihh^ 
of insurance and other coi^panies, many penM^: fiotor- ! 
tain cKceedingly lax notions; and tho sa^ may 
come to be cb^geabli agakst them in; ihe. pretent 
iiistanoe. We would hope that the genuine ^tracter 
of the concern may be more safely gnsfaed from the j 
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aoneral tenor of the pAspectus—all that make flat- .systems would disappear, and the commercial atmo. 


terihir jiromises of large returns being exceedingly sphere would altogether he rendered more wholesome, 
obnoxious to sii^icp(»i. A bank of the right sort can Ttif hint ufc ^s'e is in the rouglt: others are left to 


which K'jeot everyfliing like secrecy of organisation. S.mokjno occupies nearly nine-tenths of an Eastern 
It is further w’orthy of attention that, according to life: iiicn of all nations, all races, of every language, 
the pi^tit'O in Scoteh banking, a safe and convenient and of every' amount of education, follow this universal 
plan isoffered for deposits. Sums as low as L. 10 are custom. In Constantinople, everybody smokes his 
received to account, and thenceforward lie at interest tclnbiick, narghile, and cigarette; from tlie youngest 
—the interest given being always one and a half to tlie oldest, from the higliest to tlie lowest grade of 
percent, under that wliich is charged on discounts, society, men and women, gentle and simple, conversing. 
Whatever be the sums paid to account, tliV' invariably' transacting business, writing, reading, or walking; all 
Mie at call ’-rcan lie drawn out at any time witliiftit emit twenty or thirty times a day', at shorter or longer 
previous warning. Various banks in Scotland tlius iiitervnls, greater or smaller clouds of smoke. ISut the 
hold deposits to tlic amount?'of o/fh to two millions; king of smokers—ho who, without his pipe, would con- 
and. from fiieir method of <nanageniPiit, are put to no sider life q slavery, enjoyment a misery, and supremo 
inconvejiieiice in p,iying all demands on tliem, tiowcver rule .in iiisiiiiportable burden—is the Osinarili, tlie Turk 
abrupt. The practice of requiring previous notice o\ pure nice, tlie legitLiiiatu descendant of Moliammed. 
when a sum is to lie witlidniwn—so common in Poor .O^nanli! If the Kiissians liad conspired to 
London—is unknojvn in the ijcottisli haiikiiig-systeni. ifcstroj' idl liis tubes of clierry-tree, walnut, rosewood, 
In considerenion of the liigli credit attained by or Jasmine—liis perfumed and opiate tobacco, and his 
tlic joint-stock banks in ^Scotland—not only lor their magiiilicent jewelled, cminieiled, or carved amber 
prudent management, hut their security to depositors— moutlipiecc—he would more willingly have abandoned 
it might surely fee for the public benefit tliat they at his European emplrA'to the (7iaiir rti/iri:; aiiytliing 
once transferred branches of tlieir liusiness to tfie metro- but deprivation of fuu supreme Ueliglit of liis tcliibuck, 
polls. The want of biiniBfi't-aeeommodation among tlie the conipaiiion ofhisih;/'. 

mercantile population, notwitbstandiug tlie estalili.sli- Tlic kief! What is tlie kief? It is unknown in 
roent of various joirit-stockliaiiks. is still very clamant, i England, wlierc ipcii labour perpetually, and tliink and 
It appears to us, indeed, (from our own Sequaintape^ | act incessantly. It consists lU doing nothing—thinking 
w'ith business in London, that tliere is ample room for ! of notliiiig. Wlien you sec a man or a'tvornan reclining 
an agency from each of tlie leading banks in Scotland ; lap."-uidly on a sola near tlic window, and looking far 
and the marvel is, that these hanks, witli tlieir eiihirgi'd into tlie blue distance of tlie sea or open country'; when 
and correct experience, should spend tlieir energies on in your walk, you observe an individual, lialf concealed 
a limited ftold, while one so much wider is opened under a verdant tree, near it' rtVer or fountain, or on 
liefore them. In consequence of the general deficiency* tlie sea-slioie; or wlien you discover him, indolently 
of'banks—the hauteur of tlic pri\ate liouses ymtting resting on a carpet, amidst tlie tliick foliage of liis 
t/iem out of the question—there have sprung up a gardtii, or tlie daik cypresses of a cemetery, and he 
multiplicity of bill-broking usurers, who exercise remains motionless, so tliat life is only discovered by 
immense poiver over the trading community'. In the exhalation, at regular intervals, of the smoke of 
poinV of fact, comparatively few bills, even of tlic his tcliibuck, the moullipicce of wliich rests liglitly 


soundest class, are discounted by hankers in I.ondon. j hetw'een liis lips—you would say he is making his 
The bulk of the discount-houses are wliolcsale- kief. Opium is often in his tObaeeo, a glass of raki is 

dealers, who cash notes to tIio.se who piireliase sometimes before him; but in tliis ease, tlie kief is 

from thtm; and in doing so. aeromplish “two^ ond.s— profaned. CofleA alenc, served in a small cup, capable 

they meke profit off the discounts; mid keeping tlieir of holding two or tlirec sips of tlie precious draught, 

victims in a species of thraklo/ii, they clfargo tlieiii a ^lakes part of the solemnity—then smoke, notliing but 
high price for such articles as they require to piirehasi'. smoke. Itenounce for tlie time it lasts—one hour at 
In thjs way, for exitniple, certain wholes^ile-stationcrs —iiiotiuii and lile; deprive the mind of all thought, 

contrive to keep a npmber of jirinting and imblishing and theSiody of all action; merge yourself into uotliing- 
concerns in their liands—discounting tlieir bills, selling ness ; neither see nor speak, but look vacantly on 
them paper at a higli price, and propping tlieiii Up for nature, and tlie smoke rising from tlie pipe—tliese 
similarly selfish purposes long after tliey arc practically itfe the qualities indispensable for those who dedicate 
insolvent. On this braneli of the’ .subject, however, we ^lieiiisclves* to the worship of the kief. Tliis Idihnrgic 
shalt shortly liave something nWc definite to say in concentration oP*the body, this wandering or negation 
connection #rith sqyeral recent flagrant cases, whicli of the soul four or five times a day, is the greatest 
demand exposure. It is*cno»gft, meanwhile, to state enjoyment of Mussulm»n life. It is to the Turk an 
that, from the want of an enlltrgeJ system* of banking, nbstraqUon from life to an ecstasy which few pleasures 
tradesmen in London are exposed to indescribable can equ*'.!, and no joys surpass, unless it be those of 
inconveniences, and led info the most dangeVons I’aradise, promised by the Trophet to the true believer, 
courses. On this account, in the absence of native Tlie Turk fought resolutely to procure this solemn 
aid, we would strongly counsel, if at all practicable, sta^cof lethargy and sleep-waking, for among no people 
the extension of SIcottish banking establishments to was the introduction of tobacco opposed with so much 
London; keeping, at the same time, tp the ordinary vigour as among the Turks. It was in 16‘03, in the 
circulating medium which prevails in England. We reign of the Sultan Akmed, that the Dutch, who had 
feel assnred that somf of the Glasgow banking insti- for some .time taken a portion of the commerce of the 
tutions, with their large capital and intelligent .“irrange- East from the Venetians, brought the plant to Cbn- 
tnents, couid have no aifHcalty in planting branches in Stahtinople, and produced a new enjoyment for the 
London, whertiione WeH-managed establishment would conquerors of the proud Stamboul. History relates 
engross more businets that) any twenty provincial that they gave themselves up to the habit of smoking 
Agencies. But It is ntainly as a public advantage that with such an excess of satisfaction, that the mufti, 
we itefer to the subject. ^Tlie social and commercial thinking he perceived in tlio intoxioation produced in 
^Benefit of the moveepent would be wide and hasting, those unaccustomed to its tjse, tlie same effects as wise^ 
i Mdch of ^^e usurious and clandestine bill-discounting issued a /«tiVa against the innovation. T%ia decree 
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caused general dissatisfaction. It ^as urged that ' tlie natural tint would •remain if it contained lyjthing 
tobacco could not, like wine, defile, as the smoke did Ajnrious. At the present time, Similar ideas winy be 
not remain in the bwly; and ns it had nokhecn jarp- cljussed among the archoBOlogical.rwnaiiM of the manners 
hjhited by MohamweiJ, the mufti had no right to be and customs of Turkey^ yet, if ft stranger visits a 
more severe than the Prophet. The nrtifti put forth / p.n^n, }$• mast make up Ins mind—unless he is an 
various prophecies, and endeavoured to prov# them unwelcome guest, or iBiichJinferior in rank—to se6 it 
authentic, in which tobacco was stigmatised, and tliose pipe pass from tlie moftli of the tutuugi who lights i 
wlio had introduced it were denounced as false pro- it to tliat of tiic master who tricS it, and tlience to 
pliets, exposed to Allah’s wrath. These discussion^ only Ins own. 

increased the general desire to taste, and caused the Some importnnate critics pret(#id that rtw history 
indulgence to be more generally used; hut the mufti of tobacco in 'I'lirkcy marks an cpocli nearly con- 
iiisisting on the execution of his fetiva, a jidpular temporary with llic comnicncement of tlie decline of 
insurrection ensued, in which even the troops, ,iani- the Ottoman Kinpire; and reasoning physiologically, 
zaries, and oflieors of the seraglio took jjnrt; and the imagine tliewliave discovered in that custofn the cause 
mufti, to restore public tranquillity^ was obligeil te of^tlie ment*l paralysis of tlic Turks, througli whicli 
revoke his command. Thus tobacco, spite of propiiets, tlieir government lias fallen into a fatal inhifTcrence for 
fixed its dominion in Tiirk*v. spread through the everytliing that oiwc secured their greatness. It is, 
whole empire witli tlie utmost rapidity ; was natu- however, .a fact, tliift.all persons visiting tlic^Kast feel, 
ralised, tind soon attained a liigii state of perfection, witliout being able to aceoftnt for it, an irresistible 
ns the soil was found to ho eminently favourable ftjp temptation to taste the weeil, the perfumed V((jpour of 
its cultivation. From that time, the 'I'nrks li.aw which fill.s the atinosiihere of jirivale house, public 
maintained that it is impossihlo to live withoii^its; amj oflicc, and street. It is *ilso a tact -wlie'llier arising 
a pipe of tobacco and a cup of coflee arc indispensable from the mildness of the«*trtnate, fr<«n the magnificent ’ 


in making a present in due form. 


jiicVire of nature, which intoxicates *1110 senses, to 


This vi'as a curious contest. On one side, the leave them afterwards more prostrate, or, finally, from 
enemies of temperance, the fasljionablo world, ami the use or abuse of that jilaiit, or all these causes 
the epicureans, proclaimed, witli^ Asiatic emphasis, eomhined^that one feels, after a loiigJiesidetiec there, 

‘ tobacco, coflee, opium, and wine are the four elements a sensible degree of nieiitnl and bodily depression, 
of the world of enjoyment—tne four pillows of the which rapidly tends towankjsWbe prevailing indolence, 
couch of pleasure;’ while, on the otlii'r hand, the The pldcgmatic temperament of the Osmaiili, and 
ulema, the severe guardians of the military and roli- tj;e lazy beatitude to wliicfl he abandons himself in a. 
gious greatness of the nation, beginning to tind their wawii elimafe, where men lira usually impetuous, is 
authority curtailed by the people, dcnminccil them as remarkable, and may therefore be partly connected 
‘ the four eoliimns of the tent of luxury, or the i«nr with the lialiit of smoking. 

ministers of (he devil.’ Ity' degrees, the ministers of Tf these vague notions of historical and physiological 
all grades of the hierarchy withdrew tlieiv ojipositioii, observers have any foniidatioii, the Turks will soon 
and adopted the soporffic*practi<‘e; and at the present be threatened with a linropean crusade against their 
day, not one, from the seeiek-ul-Islam to the humble ^larmless mania of going to sleep while smoking opium 
dervish, thinks it beneath bis dignity to smoke like or tobacco, ami sipping cofleo and raki. Should siicli 
any other Mussulman, at all times, wdiether walking a crusade sueceed, the Turk would doubtless return to 
or* riding, attending to his duties, or abandoned to his native mountains of Turkistan, rather than be 


the delightful sloth of tho kief. 

Mussulman elegance makes this hahit, now become 


deprived of the greatest eiijoymient he lias experienced 
ilnriiig his pleasant sojonrn of four centuries on*tho 


a necessity, an object of great luxury. Troops of fertile Kuropean and Asiatic, shores of ilic liosporus. 
servants are kept for this sole ofllee; the cleanliness Such, however, is not the w'ish of Kuropcan rulers, 
of the tchihuck, the freshness and perfume of the They' intend that Turkey shall bo indepeudent. The 
tobacco, the art of filling a /ii/ii ftlft* iTbwl of the pipe) Turks yill then nave full liberty to smoke, R) drink 
with the delicious plant, the manner of lighting ami coffee, or to go fast asleep, and* leave the ma«afement 
olfbring it, shew the good lutunqi (servant of tobacco)^ of their .afliiift—loss ini^iontant for them—to those who 
w’hilo the art of slowly inlialing the smoke by mouth- Inti'e the ability or the will to act for them. 

fuls at long intervals, of swallowing it, and making ftti j__•_,_ 

issue conveniently from the nostril, proves the*ability • 

of the good smoker. Immense treasures arc accumu- • 1) U It K E W A L L Y. 

lated by the 'Turks in collections of amber inoutli- _ , . - * 

pieces enriched with iirecious stones, whieli imUcatu PAitr ii.— 


the amBunt of wealth possessed by the owner. 'J’he, At the period of,tl*c Abdication of Ch.arlcs Albert, on 
charge of those objects connected with the pipes is the JJfld of March 1849. with vtliioh our precemng 
committed to another class of servants, wlio are paper concludes, the defeat of Noyara lulling giyen 
responsible for them. These* are called tchibuigi, or the last blow to all drcBnv of Italian independence, the 
guardians of tho tchibuck. , situation of Piedmont prdented one of those remark- 

Thc manner in which a pipe is offered to a»visitor, able crises so frequently met with iu the history of 
expresses the amount of pleasure felt at his visit, or this Bountry. In addition to the evils of a victorious 
the respect entertained for him. 'The ancient system enemy encamped within a few hours of the capitaL 
of poisoning with n pipe, coffee, sherbet, or any other dictating terms of peace to the government, bewilderea''' 
beverage or food, has left a custom among them wdneh by the suddenness of its reverses—a shattered arnij"', 
Europeans must consider repulsive so long as they and an cxliausjjpd treasury—the revolt of Genoa, &ftt 
remain ignorant of the reason of its introduction. The profited by tlic confusion of the moment to declaSB' " 
master of the house tastes everything before he ofiers herself a republic, seemed to give tlie finishing-stM^ei 
it to the stwwiger, in order to assure him of his sincere to an accumulation of disasters well-nigh hopeiaw.;; * ' 
Jloapitality. Until a comparatively recent period, the It was then, by a rapid and skiUftil advance upA 
sultans continued to use cups, plates, glasses, and evftry insurgents, completely taken by surprise at hij|,;dlm- 
arficlo intended to contain food or drink, made of sion and celerity, that Alfpnso La Martnora-sIlikiMiiHio. 
rhinoceros-how. It is said this custom descended who, the year before, had distingjuished iuuaiiSflhy Idt 
fVom the ^Idjoucidi, who used rhinoceros-horn to zeal at Milan on tlie king’s behalf—bad Gieg^-^ade, 
discover if the drink dr ftugi contained poison, whicli after a abort bombardment, witli little lifoj and 

was •supposed to change the colour of Uie horn,'While little injury to the beautiful city he wa« .^^ueritig, 
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to re<ljice it to obedience; ostoWisliing a reputation 
by bis‘■firmness aiuT energy in attack, as well as hfs 
moderation in victory, yrliich gAve him a high place in 
the confidence of fiie government, and qualiQed him 
for_Jii 3 present position of coramander-in-chirf tOrthe 
Sardinian forces in the Easf. <• 

Upon the capitulation of" the town, a complete 
amnesty was grantl*d to all the inhabitants, with the 
exception of twelve individuals, notorious as having 
organiscd*%nd headefi the revolt: these, however, were 
allowed sufficient time, previous to the entrance of the 
royal troops, to effect their escape umnolostcd; so that 
no vindictive proceedings tarnished La Marmora’s 
laurels. J^eithcr has any subsequent ract of the 
Piedmontese administration shewn any rant'our towards 
Genoa, whicli has largely participated in the extension 
of commerce and development of industrial resources 
that six years of enlightened atx# progrc'ssivo policy 
hate already achieved. “ 

But ft must not be supposed that the task of con¬ 
solidating a system, which, at its very birth, Itad to 
contend against tlie direful result.s of an un.successful 
war and internal nffiellion,' ITks proved easy of accom¬ 
plishment ; anil it requires tlie indomitable enu’-gy 
and firmness of purpose fvbieh characterise such men 
as Count Cavour, the head of the cabinet of Turin, and 
the colleagues b^ whom be is worthily supported, to 
withstand the adverse influences surrounding them. 

Combining, witli thc®^Svnciples iinbilied from his 
early education in Switzerland, a strong leaning 
towards the institutions ‘and political c(;i)nomy pf 
England, with which, by stfldy and personal observation, 
he» has made himself thoroughly acquainted ; gifted 
with enlarged views, and a keen perception of the 
requirements of the age, yet capable of concentrating 
his faculties on the minutest details of finance, and 
indefatigable i>. the labours of his office; invulnerable, 
tq. the shafts of satire and invective by tvliich he is 
perpetually assailed; equally impassible amid the 
' thunders of the Vatican, or the abuse of the Ked 
Kepublicans; denounced as sacrilegious and levelling 
by one party; as still truckling to the pretensions of 
the fwiesthood and the prejudices of caste by the other 
—the extremes of antagonistic opinion only uniting in 
their opposition to Cavour—he, nevertheless, maintains 
bis ground. 

No caution as yet has been able to cause his over¬ 
throw S'etery attfrmpt to drive jiiin from the ministry 
results in a (triumphant rftall, and loaves liiin to 
prosecute the great work of which he appears the 
destined instrument*; while all those rea/ly interested 
in the welfare of the state, hail him as ‘ the man of 
the day,* conscious that, on liis retaining the he1ml5f 
publi^affairs, depends the solution of tlie great question, 
of whether the*’Italian3 are fit, fpr a representative 
government, and whetlier Piedmontcwill eontimio to 
dismay to Europe, *10 contrast to the bondage and 
decrcpitad#of the*est 0 ^ Italy,^the favourable results 
of free institutions and rcligicKis toleratioiY 

No stronger proof of the cAm courage and contempt 
of present difficulties which distinguish this st^ates- 
man and his associates in the'tainistry, can be afforded 
than their determined support of the treaty of alliance 
with the Westenr powers, that launches Piedmont into 
a war, in which, to tlie eyes of many, her present 
interests were not so closely involved ka to render such 
a proceeding indispensable. But the cabinet, looking 
to_ the eventual welfare of the Country, the great 
j principles involved ip the contest in which it wa.s 
I invited to take part, and •conscious that a vacillating 
policy might WpHj' compromise its progress and 
Inde’^ndenctJjir eloquently supported the proposed 
niMsure parliament, that it was carried by a 

large mrf|isty, though involving an amount of national 
sacri^KWhich, from the limited knowledge pdbple in 
^'Entdilllll. entertain of the actual drawbacks to be 


•overcome, or 0 # the comparative magnitude of the 
enterprise, has not by us been appreciated as it 
dgs.'rved. v • 

Tt is no slight undertaking for a country whose entire 
population is isomewhat less than 5,000,000, to devote 
nearly* 18,000 of her choicest troops to an expedition of 
wbich the profound jiolitical necessity is difficult to bo 
explained to the masses at large, wlio cannot compre¬ 
hend Vhj',distant enemies should be sought for ere the 
pride of Austria has been subdued—no slight courage 
in each individual soldier, that enables him to turn a 
deaf ear to the gloomy forebodings which Codini and 
jl/d3ri7i/r(ni, alike averse to the alliance, have laboured 
to inspire—painting in the darkest colours the horrors 
of the Chersonese, and whispering that from that fatal 
bourne he would never more return. 

In withstanding tliese«inlluences, in shewing them¬ 
selves cheerful, and unquestioriingly obedient, the 
military-iTepresenting, be it remembered, every grivdc 
qt' society, through the working of the conscription— 
If.ive given proof of the loyalty and dovoteduess whicli 
it is Ihq peculiar attribute of these Italian nortlimcn 
to display, and the privilege of the princes of this 
kingdom ofNortlicru Italy to awaken. For it is in the 
iiiliereiit love still liiiiding the people to the crown, where 
lies the secret of thi,s ready acquiescence; a love which 
furnishes the best .commentary on the history of the 
Hou.se of Savoy, an l^eir-loom more important in its 
results than the annexation of territories or the most 
far-sighted political combinations. 

That which was wanting to the rest of Italy, Pied¬ 
mont and Savoy, throughout the 800 years in which 
we have briefly traced their existence, unfailingly 
IMS'sesscd—a rallying-point, a dynasty deserving its 
subjects’ confidence and affection; impressive by 
martial renown and knightly bearing, endeared by just 
and paternal administration. ‘ 'rtie annals of this house 
are singular, ns containing none of the features we are 
apt to consider inseparable from the Italian character: 
no ilark recitals of poi.soning or assassination sully its 
pages; none of its princes met a violent death; none 
were ever rebelled against by their subjects, with the 
single exception of one count, Boniface, who died at 
Turin, a captive in tlie hands of the insurgents. 

WJiile the other states of Italy were split into 
miserable faction.s, each town, each street even, con¬ 
tested by rival faniRies, the nobility of Piedmont and 
its dependencies were content to merge all conflicting 
(flaims into respect for the sovereign to whom they 
iiad sworn allegiance—preserving their country by 
•tlh? bond of chivalrous institutions, nowhere seen to 
such aavantage .as in its chronicles—realising in the 
present era of civilisation the dreams of’ improvement 
and extension to which, long centuries ago, the spirit 
(if their princes was ever perseveringly directed. No 
(Other Italian family, among all the names' famous in 
the liistory of thh peninsula, have retained any sovereign 
sway, any popular ascendancy. The Sforza, the 
Visconti, the Medici, hafe all dwindled into obscurity. 
Those Italian states which have now a separate exist¬ 
ence, liat'e blit secured it by arraying themselves under 
foreign domination: a Bourbon reigns at Naples; an 
Austrian prince of the House of Lorraine, at Florence; 
Mqdena and Parma have either Austrian princes on 
their thrones, or Austrian bayonets to support them. 

But Piedmont has her nationality, her patriotism, 
her warlike traditions, deep sunje in 'every heart, 
familiar 40 the lips of every child. This spirit it is 
which gives nerve and impulse to her soldiers, sustain- 
ii% them against the insidious whispers of political 
disiiffection, by simple fhith in the cause ■which their 
sovereign has pledged himself to support. Tllis will 
shew itself by their hafdiliood and endurance in the 
fierce ordeal to which we aro 'how Witnessing tlieir 
departure. This spirit it was which,, on the battle¬ 
fields of Lombsxdy, enabled thei»i,ev«li in the agt^es 
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of death, to smile when told their Mng was drawing, 
near, and expire with the cry of ‘ Viva il Re! ’ upon 
their lips. This led them, a few week% since^ at 
Alessandria, when assembled by Victor Emmanuel 11. 
to receive his farewell before proceeding to Genoa to 
embark, to raise such a responsive shout to his address, 
to wear such honest determination written on their 
faces, as must have called forth the sympathy of the 
most indifferent spectator. 

Except the historical associations of the spot upon 
which the review was to be held, the frowning citadel, 
humbled in 1849 by the occupation of an Austrian 
garrison, and the vicinity of the plains of Marengo, 
the scene presented on the morning of the 14tli of 
April derived none of its interest from features of local 
beauty or sublimity. On a broad plain, about a mile 
distant from the town, a pktform and tent for the 
celebration of mass and the benediction of the banners 
had been erected, with stands filled witli spectators on 
cither hand, projecting in the form of a crescciy;, 
decked with tri-coloured flags and military trophios. 
Beyond, far as the eye could rcacli, stretchjjl a wii^ 
expanse of level pasture-land, unbroken in its mono¬ 
tonous luxuriance save by the distant Apeiiniiics, 
whicli marked the boundary between Piedmont and 
llic province of Genoa. Fronting the tent, where, 
boneatli draperies of crimson and'^old, the altar, witli 
its gleaming tapers and crucifix, could be discerned, 
while priests in ricli vestmeifts flitted around, tire 
soldiers were drawn up in a vast semicircle, awaiting 
the coming of their king. 

It was no mere lioliday pageant, no empty display 
of tlie pomp anfl glitter by which the horrors of war 
are sought to he disguised, hut a grand natwHal 
gathering, deeply and solemnly suggestive; and as 
regiment after regiment appeared upon tlic ground, 
and took up its destindll jflositioo, it was easy' to discern, 
by the tearful eyes and quivering lips of many amongst' 
those who thronged llio platforms, liow keenly 
domestic affections were hound up in tliis .day'sf pro¬ 
ceedings, and how every family in the kingdom almost 
had a representative in the serried rauks confronting 
them. 

About an hour before noon, salvos of artillery an¬ 
nounced the king’s arrival from Turin; soon after wliieli 
he came in sight, at the head of a brilliant following of 
fifty or threescore generals, aidssde^amp, and digni¬ 
taries of the state ; and riding slowly along the lines, 
commenced his inspection of tlie troops, tlie band 
each regiment striking up the Ihcdmontcse natiomil air 
as he approached. * • 

During the time occupied in tliis survey, the^lookcrs- 
on in tlie stands were too far removed to distinguish 
more than a gorgeous array, wlicre plumes .and lielmets, 
steel and gold, flashed and quivered in the sunbeama; 
hut wlfen the tour of the field was completed, and thq 
king and his train took up their stations at the open 
end of the amphitheatre, crowned by llie chapel-tent, 
each gazer’s curiosity could b* gratified; while he liad 
full leisure to contemplate the personages cg.llod to 
take such important parts in the memcntoi^ drama 
of wliieh this seemed the opening. 

It was one of those scenic representations that few 
occasions in real life could more completely furnish. 
As the dark masses of troops closed in, receding li*e a 
wave from the outskirts of the plain, an aid-de-camp 
galloped at full speed to the altar-steps, to convey the 
royal intimation tlist the religious services niiglit now 
commence; and the bending attitude of the priest, wJio 
descended half-way to receive the mandate, contrasted 
with the careless martial air of the young soldier, svitli 
his waving crest and glittering accoutrements, was in 
itself a picture that an artist would have delighted in. 
This was eciipsed, however, in a few moments by the 
grand efl^t of the whole, when the archbishop of Tortona 
—his golden robes half veiled by fleecy clouds of incense 


—appeared before the nltar, surrounded by white-albod 
Priests and youthful acolytes,, preparing to offer' the 
Saonflee of Peace, amid tlie clasls qf lyarlike music, the 
glcamijig of bayonets, and the diaaiping of the liorscs, 
frefting^t the unwonted restraint to which they jvere 
subjected. Tlie king, g little in advance of his foiloweis, 
mounted on a snow-wl«te* Arabi.an, which curved its 
proud neck and dilated its fiery nostrils with suppressed 
impatience, though venturing on no other manifestation 
of displeasure, was on this occasiem an object of more 
tlian usual interest, it being the first time he had been 
seen in public sjpee the Iieavy calamities with wliich 
death liad, hut a few weeks before, stricken the royal 
liousc. Ill Uic short space of ten days, tife grave liad 
closed overJtlic rentnns of his motlier, the widow of 
Cfiarles Albert; aim of his consort, a lovely and loving 
woman, wliosc virlaies >\ere attested by tlie tears of an 
ei'lirc population, lumniTiig over her untimely end as 
a domestic and irreparabh. loss. A montfl lator„the 
Duke of Genoa, his only brother, was also taken—his 
companion in the glories and vicissitudes of tlie cam¬ 
paign of Lombardy—‘ tlif best soldier in Piedmont,’ as 
lie designated liim in tlicstifst exjire^sions of his grief— 
thij destined chief of the Eastern exi#dition, towards 
which all his eiiergifs liad bj'cn directed, and his last 
thouglits, in the delirious wanderings that preceded 
dissolution, still turned. ji 

The grief of these successive visitations, in common 
sliarcd, in common underjjd^d, formed a new bond of 
synipatby between the people and their sovereign, 
whoso affable, soldierlike •demeanour, joined to the 
reckless couPage of a paladiiaof old—hitlierto ids leading 
chariuiteristics—had not prepared them for the deep 
feeling with which lie watched each death-bod in its 
turn, or for tlie passionate sorrow that for a time had 
refused all consolation. The changed expression of 
Ills usually open and careless face; his attitude, as he 
• sat stern and immovable, except wlien ho occasionally 
stroked tlie flowing mane of his fiery charge?— 
indicated the workings of his mind, additionally 
imbittered on the present occasion by bis intense regret 
at not being permitted, from reasons of state policy, 
liimself to assume tlic command, and, like his anecstor 
the Green Count, share the perils or triumphs of the 
approaching campaign. 

Immediately behind Iiim were La Marmora, appointed 
general-iii-#hiefTafter the death of the Duke ^ Genoa, 
tall ana erect, witli a falcon-ejie, and strongjy^arked 
iron features ; DuramJo, ^ninistcr of war; his brother 
Wiovanni Durando, commanding a division of the expe¬ 
ditionary arpiy ; Alessandro La Alarmora, likewise a 
general of division, with a jaw shattered at the liridge 
$C Goito ill ’48—a grim mcdievm-looking warrior like 
ilia brother Alfonso; besides a liost of others, appointed 
to various commands in the gallant little army drawn 
up around theni, t?i Pniiraerate whom would he sujier- 
fluous to an English rCader, this eontribution beitif but 
designed to awaken his interest in the gcupral history 
and prospects of a coffhtgy noV so intimately connected 
with our owli. 4 

The mass procoecbi—the vast assemblage respectful, 
if Alt devout. The har.z of voices in the stands is' 
lowered—the wide-spreading cavalcade remains silent 
at its post; no restless movement is perceptible in 
those long gray lines of soldiers in their loose cam¬ 
paigning-coats, weary as they must be, on foot since 
early morning, and burdened witli their knapsaclap, 
tents, and complete tainp-equipage—when the sudden 
ringing of a bell announces the’elevation of the hswfcj 
and simultaneously, as if thrilli* by an electric ehock, 
the military present arms, tl^ ^ing and his oflicers 
salute, the men upon the platforms nncoveri t^ vromen 
sink upon their knees and weep. ,, 

Qed of battles! what trav^ of soul, wltat aapiratibns, 
what thoughts too bitter ana deepl for wardk does snch 
a inoment as this comprise, when the reaRty of tlie 
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approachini? separation, Aie solctnnity of that farewell, 
seeih "tp strike upon every heart!—when the most 
careless spirits j.r^. impressed, the most impetuous 
subdued, and amidst the hushed stillness of tluiusands 
and ten thousands, a nation’s prayers are wafted u^^to 
Heaven I , > 

A few instants more, thc'lioV ring's ajjain. J/i-, iiiisxit 
fst —it is ended. The cannons pour forth their thunder, 
the soldiers recover arms; the golden-mitred arehhi.=hoi) 

‘ appears uppn the platform, the standards arc unfurled 
and brought before him; the king, followed by his staiT, 
gallops impetuously to the foot of the^fteiis; prolonged 
strains of music, repeated from the ditrereiit hands 
, stationed along the plain, and the soleiim.ehantmg of 
tlic ehoir, bleiul in the elear noonday aiA' while the 
banners, desthied to float amid the deadliest Imt tlo-fielfls 
this generation linsyet known, reeeivt the archieiiiseopal 
benedio.tion. * , / s, 

Xlic kinjS has returned t« his former position, exeepl 
that now lie faces his army; the oflieers, hearing the 
ncwly-eonsecrated standards, one b}' one apjiroaeli Iiini 
lie takes tliom from their Jyiiuls, and delivers tlieni 
to the colonels of,thc regMci/nts for wliieh they are 
designed, with » few words to each, but too low to^be 
generally audible. A loiul clear voice is now heard 
proclaiming ‘Silence, in the king^s name!’ and every ' 
ear is strained 4 .to listen, for it is knosvu Victor 
Kinmnnuel is about to speak. Jtut no: tlie* courage 
wliieb bore liim lieadlong.iijJii every light in Loiubardy, 
which defied dcatli with reiddess audacity, has faileil 
him Iiere. lie cannot ti*.ist liiinself to pronounce 
tlio.so p.'irting words ; lie c.niinot calmly bid ids bcIo\p.MV 
soldiers good-speed, while be remains behind in safety 
and inaction; he dares not task Ids powers of sclf- 
eoinmaiid, by uttering the farewell w liicli is to be tlie 
S'.gnnl of their final sep.aratioii. 

It is Durando, tlie war-minister, wlio reads tlic 
sjmplc address wliich A’ietor Kiiiinanue] had intended ' 
to‘deliver. Tlic urgent necessity for the w.ar, no less 
for the preservation of national liberty, than the eventual 
independence of Italy, is set forth; he tells tliem of ids 
deej) sorrow at not being enabled to place liimself at 
tbciri lu'ad—bids them remember that tlie cross of 
Savoy has .already waved victoriously upon the shores 
to which they are bound, and intrusts its lionour and 
the reputation of Italy to their keeping. 

Tlieretls no attempt at cloiiuenee in Miia o.miposilioii. 
Thus uj'afTectod and unstudied, it seems more genuine 
than is usual in royal speeciies'; besides, vt needs but 
to gave upon the young king, his clouded brow and 
compressed lips, to ijiut faith in its jirofessions. At 
its conclusion, a pyjlongcd shout, llirfce repeated, 
conveys the soldiers’ response and assurance that life 
confldince in tliem is not unw'ortliily bestowed; tlien 
defiling before 1pm, the glittering ranks tender him 
their last public act of homage, fdi: the last time march 
witH the consciousness that thd approving glance of 
the rcprescutative ^f their honoured line of iirinces is 
bent upon them. , ‘ ' 

I The king rides slowly fro»i the ground; the day’s 
ceremonial has come to an end. Confused streams of 
artillciT, cavalry, foot-passengers, and carriages spfead 
themselves in every direction across the dusty plain. 
In a few hours, not a solitary straggler will be seen 
where so many thousands have been congregated; and 
Alessandria, roused from the habitual monotony of an 
inland provincial town, views with astinishment the 
din and excitement with which thereturaing in altitudes 
sweep along her streets. 

And now ,to^^,|3onoaf fifty, miles distant beyond that 
blue ridge.j(lj|ipuintcit^—to Crenoa, where the giant 
transpq^-sIliPglatKl are prepared for their reception, 
the in succession are to be conveyed; and 
tvhj|Pnie ships of the Saj^iniaa navy, chiefly maipied 
swarthy islanders whence the kingdom derives 
ii:j^.»Mnc, or natives of the coasts of Genoa and Nice, 


.are also making (ready for their departure. But that 
space forbids, wc fain would linger here a while, garing 
upegj that unequalled harbour, and tell how' the piikace- 
efty rises in unfading beauty from its bosom ; liow the 
clo.ar waters mirror the glories of those miglity vessels, 
buoyant and sparkling as when, in centuries gone by. 
the g.alleys of the republic, sweeping forth on some 
eastern expedition, crested them with foam. It is a 
singular coincidence that, whilst the army, chiefly 
siijiplied from Biedmont and Savoy, has it.s traditions 
of the (ircon Count and liis conquests in tlie Black 
Sea, so Genoa, to which the navy more especially 
pertains, has also her prouil reeoUeetions of Oriental 
triunijih and dominion. The flenoese are never weary 
of reeaiiitulating how, in the first Crus.ade, with a large 
fleet, they materially assisted the cause of Christendom; 
hoiv successive settleniqpts and grants of territory 
at St Joan d’Aere, Tyre, and Constantinople attested 
their inninmce and power; how their numerous cstab- 
lislniients in the Crimea, where they possessed KalTa, 
CVmbalo (now Bal.aklava), and most of the towns or 
vdlagois liuniliar to us tlirough recent events, were 
for upwards of Iwo eenturies retained; and then ask 
exultingly whether the red cross of Genoa has not 
as good a right to boast of its acbievemciits in the 
Kant as the wliito cross of Savoy could ever claim. 

Ill ay a common suee'ess attend them now! so that no i 
rival elironicles neefi be searelied to awaken unprofit- \ 
able comparisons, or kcCp alive that spirit of disunion 
fiom wliieli, as yet, (iciioa lias not bad the magnanimity 
to divest herself. May she soon liceonic suflicieiitly 
jiatriotie to extingni.-.li iill jealousy of a state on wliicli i 
the fate of Italy lUpciids; and may tdir New Ally so | 
a(‘Vi4’nlb m the cabinet and the field, that the yearn- | 
ing' hopes with wliwli .all real lovers of pro.gress and I 
rational liberty ivateli her career, be amply and speedily [ 
fulfilled! ( ( j 

i 

SCOTTISH NKWSI’AKKUS KUOM AN j 
ENGLISH VOINT OK VIEW. • , 

The manner in which the daily newspapers of the ■ 
metropolis are brought out, lias been Ireqnently | 
di'scribed. Iteaders of the better class of periodicals 1 
are familiar with the consummate arrajigenients by ! 
wliieli results so'grof.t are produced. Without being ] 
practically initiated, every well-informed man is 1 
acquainted with the thorough organi.sation of the 
t^aily press—of the clever and well-trained corps of 
jftl.rary men, editors, sub-editors, reporters, corro- 
spomlcnls, critics, jienny-a-lincrs, necessary to the 
elaborate production of a day’s political and general 
news, gathered from all sources in every quarter of the 
gJ;Ol le. It is known that the division of labour obtains 
as strictly in the ncwspapcr-oiliec as in the belt con¬ 
ducted manufactory; tliat every man lias his own 
department, his own particular work to do; and 
being invariably of flrsf-rate ability in his line, the 
accomplishment of his task is singularly rapid and 
satisfactory- The great secret of so vast an amount 
of intellectual labour being performed daily, or rather 
nightly, in a few hours, is the cfllcieiit staff drilled to 
exactitude in co-operative labour. 

I^ijt while the brilliant and interesting literary 
economy of the daily press is generally known, how 
many know, or think, of the weary toil and thought¬ 
fulness by which the provincial newspaper is brought 
forth? Not one, perhaps, in forty thousand. Yet 
every reader of ‘ the news ’ must see the lopal journal 
or js-urnals of the town in which he resides. He raUst 
know what the editor has to say on this or that 
political subject—how lia tnmts an absorbing local 
question—how the meeting in aid, or forc'G*® I'ropaga- 
tion of so and so, is reported—and wh*f th® members of 
the town-council and other local boards are saying imd 
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doing. He must glance oyer the IocS.1 paragraphs, to* and affable demeanmn> are prc-rOquisites for success in 
inform himself of all that has occurred in the town flie profession; but the iiecessjiry firmnc.s.s, psn'dence, 
and neighbourhood since last publication, ife experts .and good-humour can bo acqniroiltoiVy by experience, 
rcgulitrly all that mas-s of local intelligence as a matter Moreover, the editor ought fo*have an excellent 
of course. lie may be occasionally astonished how a mfjnory* .and be extremely inetliodioal in Ids arrinige- 
certain bit of important news, or morsel of «xciting nients; as otberwise, «n aftending to so gre.at a multi* 
gossip, has been picked up, seeing that it was known to jiheity of details, be w*ul8 be apt to overlook much 
fev, and that every care was taken to prevent publicity; of the really interesting and important, 
but, as a rule, lie is as innoeent of speenhiting on the It is seldom that any degreo of importance is attajdiod 
editorial processes by which tlic weekly-newspaper to the loaders, or editorials, as they are ksdifferently 
is made up and produced, as Ids little son or grand- termed, of the provincial newspaper, lieing in Ids 
son,- who scarcely numbers h.ilf-a-dozen summers, own country, thc^editor, .at the best, is accounted but 
At tlie present moment, when extraordinary ciBanges a minor proplBet. 'I'lie gresit journals publislied at !i 
!ire taking phice in the newspaper-press, and oven its distance ar<|alon(' periBdtted to surj)rise, excite, alarm, < 
heretofore steadiest members arc yielding to the most or^ stimul.it.'. Vet jsometiines tlii' le.ading articles of 
absurd of panics, it may lie well to pause for a moraeiil, the provincial pres/arc th'- jiroduets of great pains and 
and take a gl.anee at the wtty in wliicli tlie Scotch rcilcctioii; and were tlie^' to appear in a journal of 
provinci.al press has up to this epoch been conducted. acknowledged abiSly and iiilluene'>, vould probably 
For all the ignorance of, and indiffiTegee to, the conuiiam! attention by origkiidity of tliougbt and wisy 
intellectual inacldiiery of the proviiici.il press, tl^e vigour of style. A few iiew.spapers, some lialf-Jozeii at 
Scotch weekly-iicwsiiapor is, in many respects, as tlio most, have their leaders written at a dist.ance, 
great a periodical marvel of toil and fiiretho^gltt, an^ chiefly by tlie editors o^ otlier journals having more 
jiloddiiig industry and elcvcrtiess, as tlie daily levia- time at tlicir disposal. Hsifcli artiel*s, for this reason, 
tliaiis of the metropolis. Wo say the Scotch w'cckly- are.deficieiit in arlanlil;/: they are genehilly a recliauffe 
newspaper, because, and for other reasons not necess.ary of cold matter, second-hand literature, doioiil of fresh- 
to mention, it is, on the whole, an eveellciit sample of ness and animation. Vroprietorstind it of much greater 
jirovinci.al journalism; and also, ticcause tlie Knglish account hi employ a correspondent in .hoiidoii to liirnish 
jircss is largely recruited from the'newspaper-offices of the la|e.«£ iiitelligenee, or gossipping .articles on subjects 
Scotland. He this as it may. however, our newspaper of passing interest, '[’he J,-mtrnc!,s t'oiiriei, one of the 
enjoys very few of the advantages, in the way of liest conducted weekly prints in Scotland, lias long heon 
literary, political, reporting, and eritical aids, possessed noted for its admiralile tSgests liy a eonespondeut. 
hy the daily newspaper. Having a limited circulation, KiKpiiring t(? conciliate ncit^ibours, the ediloi-.s of pro- 
inciipiilile, from local circumstances, of any considerable vincial newspapers arc dreadfully plagued with ttio 
extension, the staff is, from motives of econowiji'i— literary idforts of persons totally unaccustomed to 
sometimes mean and short-sighted- on the .smallest writing for the, press. In such cases, tlio editor is 
scale conceivable. With the c.xeeption of Edinlmrgh, fortunate if allowed to give a rough polisli to the nn- 
Gla.sg<)w, Aberdeen, aUd 8i few other large towns, one gaiiily sentences, and bring the writer’s crude thoughts 
individual executes the entire Iiloraiy labour of tlie |*irito something like agreement with the acknowledgjid 
newspaper. He is editor, sub-editor, and reporter principles of the journal. Such articles are, in all cases, | 
combi lied; and not unfrequcntly, « ben lie lias an Ifour’s the lucubrations of a useful friend of the proprietors, 
leisure, he has to betake liiiiisclf to tlie reading of or an influential townsman. These communications 
proof-slips. He writes the leading .articles, reviews, are forced into print, and tlio writers know it; but a 
and paragraphs ; attends and reports public meetings ; silly and vain ambition renders tlioni incapable of*per- 
selects the materials, patiently cuts them down, and reiving that publication on such terms, instead of being 
rewrites when necessarv. All this work is no trifle ; an honour, is a degradation. Here the simsitivo and 
and when our editor lias his heart in liis business, lie asjiiring editor fijids one of his sorest trials. 

I is seldom or never idle. Kcadiiiis, Studying, writing; The ijub-Witorial work on a weekly is more flaborale 
prowling about with quick ears and observant eyes in than on a d.aily newspaper. The news of stvsn days 
search of news; and rejiorting s.ad twaddle, wdiieh lie has to be condensed ilmV crushed into,the area of a 
has to extend into decent and readable English, the sfligle sheet, often of a size not much exceeding one¬ 
time docs not bang heavily on his hands. Many^H half of tlie,maxuiinni. Considt'rablo judgmept in 
local celebrity has made a reputation for shrewdness ‘cutting-down,’ or abridging, is,therefore necessary, 
and oratory by the prudent and kindly cleverness of '3k> know when to give prominence to some items of 
the generally humble editor. nows, while others may be dismissed with a few* lim-s, 

It will bo seen that the qualifications of the pri^ requires no little acuteness and experience. It is not 
vincial*cditor must, or ought, to be numerous, lie, every man who gan fisc the scissors and ol)liter.ating- 
ougbt to be tolerably well-informed,aRnd capable of 1 pen ivitii discretion, /t may be imagined that there is 
writing on anj' ordinary subject on the sliortest notice; nothing so easy as to cut out paragraphs md articles, 
lie ought to be possessed of prudence, patience, endu- and hand them to tllfe |»rint?r. Certainly, the mere 
ranee; be quick to observe and combine, ajid not use of a patr of scissoril is not very difficult; but a 
easily given to take offence. For such a profeision, no great deal more is ^requisite. There is nothing to 
little tact and discrimination arc required, lie has to inca^iacitate a man with fcaiids and fingers from cutting 
iiumour proprietors and proprietarial friends—some- a coat out of a piece of superfine cloth ; but where is ! 
times no easy matter—besides the general public. He the tailor who would present it to _a customer when 
I has to watch the current of popular opinion and curio^ty, made up? In reality, the selecting^ is by far the most 
and be perpetually racking his brains for fresh pabulum important department in a judiciously conductotl 
likely to interest and amuse his readers. From the .weekly-newspaper. There is not a good newspaper Of 
peculiar position he occupies as conductor of a local this class in the kingdoni that )s not remarkable M 
journal, he is of necessity compelled to attempt heb- the care and judgment with which its contentjllfiSo 
domadally the herculean task of pleasing the entire selected. One man may dotas iluch in two honwjita 
community among whom he labours. In the centue of another con perform in six, b^t there will ba,! a’yasti 
dense and active populations, a newspaper can afford, difference in the quality fit the work. Tlie.'Ae “Who 
with pecuniary advantage, to tie the organ of a party; has taken the longest time, will have double, 'et treble 
but in sparsely-peqiled locsdities, if it would pay, it the .news of tlte other, frje from the iKiiiecesaary 
must address itself to the intelligence and wants of the ornatuse of verbbse penny-a-liners, for a. small 
vtlwle reeding-publio. A kindly disposition, a modest newspaper has no space. Se is neithef^e wik'tit nor 
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the.clevcrest editor who tills his-paper in the shortest 
time.' divery hour wliich can be spared from othef 
duties, is well fpoat in this important department. 
Sometimes the editor has cause of annoyappe and 
extm toil in beinij supplied with few exchange- 
papers, and these of a kirfd not quite suited to cull 
from for the wants of tlic lolal ]iopulatiun, 'J’liis is 
ill-judged economy “on the part of proprietors; a few 
extra pounds would bo a prudent and profitable outlay. 
The editop'who knoA-s his business, makes it a rule to 
liave as great variety as possible in his columns—a 
little of everything going on, to pjpasu everybody’s 
taste. This is a rule, however, which, if generally 
known, is very far from being generally fo|*owed. 

A.s we have already stated, tU; country editor Js 
irequcntly afso the reporter. Thfi- department, in a 
stirring and active communi||v, whdro tiie local rulers 
are tinfbrtpnately given to much talking, is wcariscitiie 
and melancholy. The nuisrfiice of wordy pabavers would 
be greally abated if facts end ideas were alone reported, 
as in most instances tlie members of tow-n-councils .and 
other boards do not speak te convince tlicir brethren, 
but address the pi blic in “tls.* knowledge of tlie uni¬ 
versality of thS opinion, tliat bo w'lio speaks iiiosl is 
the best servant, and mpst faitliful guardian of the 
public interest. The editor is all tlic better of a 
tolerable acquaifctance with short-hand, ’fly? .aeeom- 
plisiiment is not general in tlie country press; but it is 
practised by a good raaiiy>fci»J is more and more coining 
into use. As a sliort-liaiul writer, tlie provincial editor 
does not occupy the liigliest’place. h'lrst-rate verbatiip 
rsiKirtcrs arc never editdts of country now-spapevs; 
tbfse find no difficulty in getting into easier and more 
lucrative situations in the cities and large towns of tlie 
kingdom. In Scotland, witli very few exceptions, the 
skill of tliose clover takers and transcribers of spei-clies 
is purely niecli-i ideal, tliey never appearing in print in 
aqy other form than as reporters of tlie ideas and Ian-* 
guage of others. Nevertheless, though the country editor 
does not posses.s tlie qualification of rapid writing in 
perfection, lie gets along as well, perliaps better, witliout 
it, ss tlio Peels and Russells wtio address his gallery 
require to have their speeclies reported otherwise than 
verbatim. Besides reiiorting public meetings and 
lectures, meetings of town-eouneds, presbyteries, and 
paroclual boards—one of wliicb may oc^casionally receive 
two or ftiree close columns—the editor, in*tliis,depart- 
ment, kn#- to write eritica) notices of new publications 
sent for review, lie has also t-o §et up paritgraphs of all 
descriptions. He is expected to notice tlie sermon tif 
some,famous clericA visitor, and know yhat is doing 
fn police-courts, ju^icc-ol-pcace courts, and .sberitt- 
courts. He has to look after cattle and pouhry slioiA, 
horticultural exhibitions; write musical and dramatic 
criticisms—if tliu town can boast J;he possession of a 
theatre ; concoct puffs on numerous subjects, including 
patent hats, gingerbread, and ‘dioramas; attend and 
report dinm-s, at jvhich Mr So-and-so ‘ ably filled tlie 
chair’—‘ the viands andVinei doing infinite credit to 
mine host of the Bull.’ HeCraust have An eye to the 
sanitary condition of the town, aqd be acquainted with 
the state of the local trad# and markets. Nofliing 
comes amiss to the editor. Out of some little bit of 
uninteresting gossip, by the skilful use of the few 
tenuous threads of fact, he can often weave a fabric 
of sucii showy material, tliat it receives the exalted 
honour of ‘ going the round of the press.* 

If there be any pequliar feature by wliich a Scotch 
is distinguislied from an English newspaper, it is tlie 
continual reference to eodesiastical concerns. You 
may look over the txfiuinns of a metropolitan iirint for 
twelve inonthii and see, perljaps, not more than a dozen 
notices of things connected with the church; and by 
contrast, the reader miglig be led to infer that the reli¬ 
gious institutions of England required remarkoWy little 
conducting, or; at Ml evants, excited no sort of public 


'•interest. On tli8 other hand, judging from newspaper 
demonstrations, it would almost seem as if ecclesiastical 
s^bj-ects ware the staple of endless discussion in Scot¬ 
land—as if the kirk and its numerous splits called for 
an immense amount of management. Distant from tlie 
centre *of political action, yet with an individuality 
arising from their separate and anxiously chcrislied 
iii.stitutions, the Scotch—to look at tlieir newspapers 
—make ecclesiaslical affairs their politics. Their 
General Assemblies become a kind of parliament, with 
every clerical squabble carefully reported ; and records 
of tlie doings of presbyteries, tlie translations and the 
calls, and the s.ayiiig8 of clergymen, with accounts of 
presentations of pulpit-gowns, &.e., altogether furnish 
a contiimous stiram of material for Scottish news¬ 
papers, of wliich the general press in England has the 
misfortune to be deprived. 

Apart from this national or local oddity, the Scotch 
newspapei; whether produced in the larger cities or in 
tjie small country towns, is conducted in an eminently 
satisfactory in.anncr. If occasionally dogmatic and 
ijitolefsu\J, it rarely descends to vulgar abuse, avoids 
per.soiialities, is generally discreet, and, what ought to bo 
mentioned witli approbation, it is a foe to immorality 
in every form. Take him all in all, the Scottisli 
newspaper editor, tljough usually not a man of mark 
in literature, is certainly a most respectable individual, 
who writes an .article neatly, and goes through his 
multifarious duties wifli the diligence of a gin-liorse. 
To have a proper ide.a of his labours, you would require 
to sec liim in his den on tlic day preceding publication. 
< )ften that period is nearly doulilcd in length by more 
than proportionate exertions. Tile lafost news have to 
boss slide up; every possible paragraph gleaned; one 
alone perhaps costs a walk of miles, and two or three 
hours’ time, before all the jiarticulars are ascertained; 
any meeting held tliat day ftnAt he written out, and 
in type; editorial c-onnnenls on the last dispatches 
have to bo written ; matter, obliged to be left open 
for additional iiifbniiation, has to be completed; a 
‘destructive fire’ breaks out, a ‘melancholy and fatal 
.accident’ occurs, and hotli must appear next morning, 
‘spun out,’ as far as facts and language can be made 
to extend. Besides tlie calls wliich the editor lias to 
make out of doors, he lias to submit to numerous pro¬ 
longed calls of visitors witliin. Wlien tlw infinitude of 
small details lial bci-ii attended to, and the Dreep<iaih/ 
Chronich, jiut decently to preB.s, without even a ‘space’ 
^hewing its black and ugly head, the editor takes his 
departure, a happy but wearied man, to sleep, ‘per- 
ZjlVarice to dream’ of some horrible omission, whereat 
the sufiscribers of the Chrouick may be indignant 
and disgusted. 

Tlic reiiiuncration of tlie provincial editor bears no 
g'-oportion to ids labours, though, perliaps, it may be 
tsaid, it does to tlieir value. Tlie rule in flaflng bis 
salary is, not according to wliat he is worth, nor to tlie 
respectability of tlie situation, but to the minimum fur 
which ills services can k-e procured. Tliere is a great 
difference between the small provincial and the great 
metropolitan newspapers in this respect. Our editor 
would think himself singularly fortunate, if he had one- 
half, or even one-tlifrd, of the weekly salary of reporters 
on ^he London daily prints. The statement is made, 
not without knowledge, that the general weekly income 
of provincial editors is at the rate of about L,80 a year. 
No doubt there are some who liave more, but there are 
others who actually have less. The editor has the 
most easy and comfortable situation on the journal 
which is prosperous; not always that the proprietors 
are* liberal because it is prosperous, but that it is 
prosperous because they are liberal There is an 
extravagance in econor^ as well as in expenditure. 
High farming is believed to be pretty successful; high 
journalism Is known to be more so. Newgpa^r 
proprietors are not guilty of the slightest injustice 
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in paying tlieir editors no higher than the foremen of 
their printers; hut they are unwise in not reflecting on 
the probability of such economy derogating frora^ljp 
dignity of their journals, and consequently injuring 
their own pecuniary interests, in keeping the social 
position of their literary workers on the samft level 
with the well-paid operative. A newspaper business, 
like any other, so long as it is supposed to be struggling, 
has every chance of being left to struggle; and it is 
a notorious fact that, in small towns especially, the 
prosperity of a newspaper is judged by the manner in 
which the editor can afford to live. Subscribers, and 
aliove all, advertisers, have a strong aversion to a news¬ 
paper that seems to have a difficulty in making both 
ends meet. • 

TIIK CABIN-BOy. 

On the 25th of April, in the year 175S, fine brig 
named the Triion was preparing to leave the port f*f 
Havre, in order to go fishing for eod on the coast df 
Newfoundland. Her captain, Gillcs Varenuji, Vas » 
regular rough h.ardy seaman, caring little whether the 
weatlier was fair or foul, and accustomed to navigate 
his vessel as well through fogs as through sunshine. 

The Triton's deck presented a Ipisy scene. All the 
crew were occupied in getting on Jboard and stowing 
away their sea-stock of wine, bjandy, salt-meat, flour, 
lines, nets, hooks, leads, together with a vast quantity 
of salt. Amid abundance of noise, bustle, and loud 
talking, the long-boat made her hi.st trip from the 
shore, and out of.her there stepped on the deck, with a 
timid, trembling air, a boy of about twelve years old. 
He went up to a sailor who had just lighted hisIrtiJe. 

‘ Sir ’- he began, twisting a pretty cap of green 

velvet between his .sn^ill, hands. The rough seaman 
interrupted him with a loud laugh. 

‘ Sir, indeed ! ’ he repeated. ' My name is Malandin. 
What d’ye want, young chap?’ , 

‘ Do you want a cabin-boy on board ? ’ 

‘I know nothing about it; you must go ask the 
captain; there he is standing near the mast, with the 
large pipe and the bearskin coat.’ The child approached 
the person thus described, and before he could speak, 
the capt.ain exclaimed: 

‘ What do ybu want, you young scijgip ? * 

‘ 'I’o be a cabin-boy on board thiS vessel,’ replied the 
boy courageously. 

‘ Did you ever go a voyage before ? ’ ^ 

‘ No, but I think 1 could soon learn my business.’ . 
‘Bravo! What’s your name?’ , ' I 

‘George.’ 

‘ Who is your father ? ’ 

‘ I am an—orphan,’ replied the child, looking down 
and bltjjihing. • 

‘ So much the better 1 ’ cried the captain. ‘ Here, > 
Malandin, take charge of this new cal9n-boy. Secure 
the longrboat, and weigh anchor.’ 

‘ Captain, take care of the*iceberga 1 ’ said an old 
white-headed sailor standing by. ‘ You are wetting 
out too soon. In my time, wc used only fo begin 
buying our salt in the middle of May, and now wo are 
only at the end of April.’ Captain Varenne vouchsafed 
no reply, but continued to puff forth immense volui|ies 
of smoko from his pip, as he tranquilly watched the 
noisy process of weighing anchor. At length the sails 
were set, and the gallant brig left the port, amid the 
farewell cheers of those on shore, while a few prophetic 
voices shouted aloud: ‘ Beware of the icebergs, captain! 
—beware of the icebergs 1' 

On the first day, very little notice was takefl of 
George, so he thought the life of a cabin-boy a most 
charming one; but the nead! morning the captain 
called him hastily, and gave some order, which to him 
was unintelligible; the boy^ hesitated, and his impa¬ 
tient commander gave Mm a kick which sent Mm to 


tte other side of the Meek. George stood up,amid 
me derisive laughter of the crew, red and furious, 
more from shame than pain; .bftt*wken he began to 
speak, 4us mouth was yidely stopped by the m.ate, 
whs thrtiitened him with a good ropo’s-ending if ho 
attempted to say a ward. ’Silent submission was alt 
tliat remained for the (Siild; but from that time, bow 
often would ho creep into some retired corner of tho 
deck, and weep, and watch the w'aves, and call softly 
on the name of his mother. * • 

‘ So you have a mother ?’ said tlie mate Malandin, 
wlio overheard h’.sn one day. 

‘ Ah, yes, and a father also,’ replied Geojgo ; ‘ and I 
left tliem become a sailor. Oh, how miserable 
I qin ! ’ / 

‘ You told the c.i#tain tliat you were an orphan.’ 

‘1 told a lie, fol I waK afraid that if I mentioned 
mj* parents, I sbouSbbe sent back to them; jind now I 
am piiiiislied for it! ’ ’ • 

‘ TliPii tliey don’t know wliere you are, George ?’ 
‘No. I w'anted to lie a sailor, and my father would 
not consent; so I took* advanlagc of his and my 
mother's going for a day*to the ccpnlry, and 1 came 
on board here, as you know.’ * 

‘And what niake& 3 'ou dislike heing a sailor?’ 

‘'riie blows and kicks that every one Iicre seems to 
have a right to give me.’ * 

‘ Bah ! a mere trifle. All that will only make j'-ou 
hardy, boy. Tlie sea is f.*.5lie place—the true home 
Mr a man!’ 

, ‘ You meay for a fish, MiSandin.’ 

“AVell, yes, for a fish, for •cod-fish. I hope wo shall 
catch plenty this season.’ • 

‘ Oil, how r always longed to go cod-fishing 1’ exclaimed 
George. ‘I was quite a baliy when I first thought 
of it.’ 

‘ ’Tis rough work, child,’ said the sailor, shaking his 
bead ; ‘ hard cold work pursuing the fisli for montlis 
together tliroiigti a frozen sen and beneath a dark sky. 
Those wlio eat the cod at home little know tho suIILt- 
ings of those wlio get it for tlicm. Only for a glass of 
brandy now and then, we siiould iierisli from cold and 
exhaustion.’ * 

‘ I wish, Malandin, that now, as you’re not busy, 
you would tell me all about it.’ 

‘ Well, child, l^on’t mind if T do. Sit ye down here 
next miv "fnu must know that, first of all,Ve take 
strong linos of from twelve to flfloen’liundrci? Ikthoms 
in lengtli, aiifl at the intorfal of each fatbpm we fasten a 
liiJok, baited with a piece of rod. 'Then, by moans of 
I tlie liglit sliaWops you see on board, we plant thoilines 
every evening all along tho coast* Next morning, we 
d^iw up the lines, haul them on board, and generally 
find a number of flsli hanging from the hooks. *Tlien 
every one sets to wprjf: some cut off the cods’ heads ; 
otliers cut the fish opcq, take out the entrail.s, and care¬ 
fully place tlic roe and the liver in barrels. , i'rom the 
latter, a sort of oil is extracted, whicli sell* at a high 
prico on shore, as a modltine for sick people. Thank 
God 1 wo seldom want an^ physic on board ship, except 
an aUowance of lemon-juice and potatoes, to season our 
aalt-junk and biscuit. Al'terwards, the fish are>placcdl 
in a barrow, and carried to the salter, who .spreads them 
out in ttie hold, tho stomach uppermost, and salt* them 
tlioroiighly with a sort of wooden shovel. As soou aa 
this is over, wo^lean the deck, and bait our lines afresh, 
to have tliem ready again for the evening, weather 
permitting. And there’s the whole process for you 
now, boy.’ 

They were in 51° 3’ of north latitude, and 66’ 68' 
west longitude, when the mate •finished Ms Tecltal. 
That same day—it was the 29th of May—^they met 
floating icebergs. Suddenly a dreadful shock was felt; 
a cry of horror hurst from aljon board: the vessel had 
struck *upou an iceberg, and the water poured in 
through her deft side. She began to sink rapidly, and 
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a terrible scene ensued iinion{i: the crew. Some ran' kind old nnrsc liscd to tuck him up so snugly every 
abouf vildly; others fell on their knees, and praydl night; his nice supper of white-breatl an<l hot milk— 
aloud; some of,the faint-hearted wept and lamented evm the j^cce of dry broad which was given him for 
like children; whila-a few, with more presence^f mind, thniier whenever he behaved badly. Oh, what would 
lowered the long-boat, and asked the captain tpget j^to he give now for even one half of that bit of bread ! 
it with them. ' • Thus the long weary night in dreadful suf- 

‘1 must be the last to le.Vve»iny vessel!’ replied the ferings .and unavailing regrets. At daybreak, as soon 
bohl seaman. ■ • as the fog was sufficiently dispersed to allow them 

Meantime the ship’s doek was nearly on a level with to distinguish objects, they perceived floating past the 
tbe waveB,»ancl puor‘(i'corge, pale and trembling, kneel- iec a cask of eider. With great exertions, Ihe captain 
iiig near the mast, exclaimed: ‘ t) my mother 1 my at length succeeded in securing it; and a hearty 
mother 1 shall I never see you again drauglit gre.atly refreshed them hotli. 

‘All is not lost that’s in danger,’ said the gruff voice ‘ Captain,’ said tleorgc, ‘ wo liave forgotten one tiling 


mother 1 shall I never see you again 

‘All is not lost that’s in danger,’ said the gruff voice 
of the capfaiii. ‘Take a linn hold of tvy leg, child, 
and trust to rrovidencc.’ Y ' 

(loorge, .ahnost mechanically, as ho was told; 
the next moment, a dark waive sWr'pt over him, and 


Hy leg, child, which may s.ive us.’ 
» ‘ What is that 


‘To pray to (jfld.’ Varenno sighed deeply. 

‘ Tes, captain,' contiitued George, as he tried to 


iiiv: Jit'Aij iiikiiiit-iiii) iv uiiLn. wnti:: uvk*i Jiiiii, iiiiti j ua iiv.' iricu tu 

he lost all eoiisciousncss. When. J.o revived, the seiip kneel on the slippery ice, ‘whenever mamma was 
has’compfotely disappearelJ, and he found himself with in grief, (Mie used to pray to God, and lie always 
the eajptain floating on two planks lashed together, i^omfortod her. She often told me so, and she always 
Their situation was perilous in the extreme - nothing a{ioke the truth. Do, dear captain, kneel down by me.’ 
was to be seen around but,the dark surface of the 'iVbethe^ from convictiou, or merely from a wish to 
water, varied by ittebergs atidf.(!oating fragments of the please the hoy, Vareiine obeyed; and George, in simple 
wreck. Captakl Varenne at length ileseried a Ijrgc childish words, asked their Heavenly Father to forgive 
level piece of icc, and w 41 i the assistance of broken them all their sms, and especially his great one la 
oar, after long and painful eflbrts. he reached it. His disobeying and forsaking his parents, for wliicli he was 
dress consisted ijf a woollen shirt, a pair^ of thick now justly punisheft ; also, for their Saviour's sake, to 
trousers and stockings, together with his hat, which he take care of them, .and deliver them from their dreadliil 
liad had the good-fortuni<iJceep on liis head ; but poor situation. *■ 

George liad scarcely any clothes, and was bare-lieadej. 'I'hey had not long risen from their knees, when they 
Thoroughly exhausted and* numbed by the cold, they saw- drifting by llieiii a small empty boat, wliicb the 
lay for some time on ths- ice wit bout‘stirring, ^lie captain recognised as baving belonged to bis sliiji. 
ca^atain pondering on tbe menus of escape, and the boy They caught it, got into it; and Vtfrenne guiding it 
thinking of his good mother, and of the tears she ca®-!>iilly through the icebergs — the slightest slioclc 


would shed if she knew the situation of her .son. The from which Avnuld have crushed it like an egg-shell— 
darkness and the hard frost of night coming mi, added ' soon iioreeived that they were not far from Idiiil. 
to tlieir miser' The cold was so penetrating, that At length they reaelied tbe 'tihore, and laiiiled, tlie 
in order to avoid being entirely frozen, the enptaitf captain carrying George in his arms, for tlie child's 
hindered George from going to sleep, and forced liini linihs were worik and numbed. The sun rose, and in 
to walk up ami down with him on tbe ice, as the only | .soiiif: degree warmed them: and tbe captain filled his 
means of saving themselves from falling into a state • hat with nuissels, which he found among the roeks. 
of fatal stupor. The pangs of hunger soon began to George had often eaten of these shell-fish, delicately 


augAient their sufferings. 


I cooked and sent up to ids parents’ table, but never did 


At daybreak, they descried font' men on a raft at a lie tliink them liali’ so good or savoury as now that he 
groat distance off. In vain, however, did they shout w-as glad to devour them raw. Their hunger in some 
and make signals; their compaiiions in misfortune did measure appeased, a new fear took possession of the 
not SCO* them. Towards evening, fhoir‘hopes were captain. He waftteiifo oxploni the coast, and ascertain 
rcviveii by the appeas’ince of a three-masted vessel, what chance they h.ad of escaping; hut George was too 
Anxiously did our two shiinwcbked mariiKrs watch its weak to accompany liim, and he dared not leave liim 
movements. They saw it slacken sail, and presenRy alone, i'or fear of the bears and other wdld animals 
aftcrjicreeived that*tlu' four men on tlic,raft bad been [vAiieh infest these riortliern l.ands. Indeed, in Ids om’ii 
taken on board. NpW, would they come for them ? weak .Aid totally unarmed condition, he could make 
Planting the broken oar upright, and surmounting ^t but little resistance were they to attack him. While 
with •hig hat and Jiaiidkerchief, the captain waved it ruminating over this dilemma, George suddenly gave 
continually, andcshoutcd as loudly as he could. After ^ cry of joy, and with a trembling liand pointed out 
half an hour passed thus in a^onisvig suspense, the ,to his companion an English vessel sailing alfcng the 
Tc^el sailed away witliout its‘crew perceiving tliein, shore. Whatjt*/! The crew perceived them, and three 


and slowlygdisapp^red from their eyes. 


men put oft' in a boat towards the spot whore tliey 


At this dreadful si^it, goJr George fell at the were. The captain’s lioilutual rough reserve gave way 
captain's feet, and exclaimoj: ‘Oh! mdst we, then, beforeJthe transport caused by this uiilookod-for deli- 
stay here to perish with cold andjuinger?’ verance,- he folded George in his arms, .and with tears 

Without replying, the captliin felt in his pocketf and of joy embraced him as if he had been his son. 
taking out a biscuit wet with salt-water, offered it to ‘Let us kneel down, captain,’ whispered the boy, 
the child. George seized it with avidity, and was and thank God for His goodness in. saving us.’ The 
putting it to his mouth, when remarking that the ohf sailor obeyed, and joined fervently in George’s 


captain had none for himself, ho said: * And what will simple thanksgiving. Presently, the boat’s bow touched 
yon do, captain?’ the shore, and the three sailors leaping out, raised the 

‘ Eat it,’ said Varenno briefly. exhausted pair in their arms. 

‘Carry the child,’ said Varenne; ‘I am still strong 


The boy did not wait to be desired a seconS time. 


The next-night wai dreadful. Varenne preserved a enough to walk.’ As soon as they got on board the 
moody, degpjfeing sHepce; only from time to time he veseci, everything possible was done for their health 


moistened with a piece of ic^ the lips of the poor child, and comfort. The captain’s wife took George under 


whose strength was fast failing. 


her especial care, and be was soon perfectly restored. 


‘Q.^ptain, 1 am ver|f cold—very weak. O my After a few days’ sail, the English vessel crossed the- 
po(>r fmother! ’ And then came back vividly to his track of a French brig, tbe iVato/te, of Granville, bound 
tfSwmbrance his little, soft white bed, in which bis for that port. Tiiey hailed it; and varenne and Geerge, 
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Imving tiikcn a grateful farewell of tliear kind English lAppointed in 1797 injpister of the marine, he wna 
friends, wont on board their oountrymen’a vessel. They (MrecWd to make a tour of iuspcutiou along the Ercheli 
were landed at Havre, and Vareniie invited j:!eorg^ to eoast, nud 4(J,000 francs were allojv^d for his expenses, 
aeconipany liim to his inn. The boy thanked llllI^ He spent but 80('0, and on his ly-tnrn immediately 
but said he must first go home, as he could not feel sen^tlie |emaining 92,00# back to tlic public treasury, 
happy until he had seen his parents, and obtained their The government, however, refused to receive tlie sum,, 
pardon. and I’leville employed it/ot*thc good of the nation iti 

‘ Well,’ said Varenne, ‘ if you don’t come to me erecting a telegraph. • 


to-morrow morning, I w'ill go to see you at your father’s After a glorious, a happy, and a useful life, having 
house. By the way, I don’t think 1 ever asked you heon made eliief oflieer of the Eegio* of llom^ir, Oeorge- 
his name.’ Bene’ I’luville-le-l’elley died at tlie age of eighty years, 

‘ ITdvillc-le-relley,’said George, as he walked tow'ards on the 2d of October ISO.!. A simple monument, 
his borne. bearing an cpit.aph composed by M. Lemaire, was 

We will leave it to our readers to imagine bow raised to liisjucmory in the t'cmctcry of rtie East in 
the truant boy made Iiimsclf known to liis sorrowing I’aris. , 

p.ireiits—how speedily their grief was’turned into joy „*_ I _•_ 

—and how Ids motlier shuddered, and drew Idin closer | 

to her bosom, when he told of the shipwreck and the « Tll _K Iff 0 N T H : 

, jai 1 sen; NCI-; a*n d auts. * • 

‘Where .are you .going, my love.'' askcir Madame , ^ • , • , . , 

I’leville, when she .s.aw her husband take up bis liaff progress of science during the past moitth has 

. ’ * * .. f _11_ 


Iff 0 N TH: 


s c 11; N e 1-; 


and prepare to go out. # been shewn more in the accumulation of miscellaneous 

‘'J'o bring here that brave G.iptain Vareiflie; but* facts and suggestions, tlj^iv in gre|ft demonstrations 
for him, this boy would have lieeii lo.st.’ He soon or discoveries; and philosoxdiers, reliived from the 

____ ‘i.!- Ai-- .t-.-: _ I _ i . ..>..1 ’• ... ... * - - _ 


re.nppeared with tlic desired guest, and tlio wiiole 
history of their adventures was gone over again. 

‘I liope, niy child,’ said Mad.ame*rio'ville, ‘tliiit you 
have now had enoiigli of a sea-life, 8nd will be content 
to remain nuietly at home.’ • 

‘ 1 liope quite tlic contrary,’ said tlie captain roughly. 
‘ J daresay he is only anxious to be oft' again.’ 


pressure of the scasgn, are beginning to thnik of the 
long vacation. Our learned societies wound up their 
si’ssions, gs usual, by ‘ reading in ’ flic titles of nil 
papers left on hand, and are now indulging in a quiet 
breatliiiig-time. Some of ’life active memliers have 
taken Ihglit for the countrjtor the eontiiient, bent on 


If what bo has sutfered lias not sullicod to disgust affiqliday whU-li sliall comhi'ae scienec with recreation, 


him with the profession,’ said his father, ‘ it must be 
his vocation to hccomo a sailor.’ 

And a sailor Goorge-Beno I’leville-lc-Bellcy became, 
and conlinned during bis life. After having maile 
SCI end voyages to lig^fiffindlmid and elsewhere, lie 
entered his country’s service, and in an engagement 
witli an English frigate, lie lost his right leg. This 
aeciilent, liowe.ver, did not impede eitlier his activity 
or his promotion. Twice was the wooden leg shot from 
under him; and ho used to congratulate himself that he 
thus gave work to the carpenter, and not to the surgeon. 

In 1770, ill health forced him to retire I’or a lime 
from active service, and he was made port-Iicutenaiit 
at Marseille. . While there, the English frigate, the 
Alarm, eommanded liy C.aptain Jervis—‘Wterwards I.ord 
St Vincent—was driven by a tempest into tlie hay, 


while others are busily preparing for the meeting i>t 
the British Association, which is to take place at Glas¬ 
gow on the 12th .Seiiteniber. It will be the twenty-fifth 
gathering of the peripatetic savans, and favourable 
Tjosults are looked for. The president, the Duke of 
Argyle, will i)e able to tell in bis address of important 
advances in physical science generally, and in meteor¬ 
ology and magnetism in partiriilar. It will not be tlie 
first time that Scotland 1ms distinguished herself ill 
the cause of science. • 

Oxford has been eonforring rewards on some deemed 
to bo worthy, and with more discrimination than on 
certain fonder »cea8ions which might be,named. 
Science, “war, and literature came in for a shaj’e of the 


and ran an imminent risk of being daslied to pieces on Iionours ; anil few will kieyne to dispute the merits of 
the rocks. I’leville, willi all the sailors whom he couU/ (JJioncl Sabine, SirGliarles Lyell, Sirl)eLiie 3 'EvBns,and 
collect, hastened to the rescue, 'riie night was darif, .tPe Boet-laiirgate, the Master o*f the Mint, Monqlfton 
and the storm so learful that the boldest of l]ie»sailors Mihies, Dr I.loyd of Dublin. Alljlliesc and the others 
refused to leave the shore. l ie lieutenant Imii.self, ^ L after their names, with the 

tu'RDiu* of Ills lufirmitv, (lul not hc'Sitnte. i^astcnint? a ^ i ai ^ .li i * 

strong rope round Ills'hodv, and grasping a cable, mm «atisfac ion of feeling that the university has but 

end of vrtiich he had made last to the ground, he lef •■lecomphshed what tlis public approvtl leimyson is 
hiniself down into the sea. With almost incredible 'about to give us .another touch of his quality m a tew 
eUbrts, he succeeded in reaching the frigate wlien it volume of poems—a promise that will grati jy u host of 
was about to perish ; and by b’y# intimate acquaintance readers. • » ■* 

with the port, was able to pilot it in, in safct.ij. On Colonel Hifw-linson gav* his Iwtiiro at the Royal 
the next day, he sent workmen to repair the jnjuries institution, and to one of tlie most brilliant and 
"'tu^n‘mEn dand“*^ ^stained, and she was soon fit to audiences of th? season.* He, however, told 

'"The EngUsli'Tdmiral testified his gratitude by send- bearers little Imyond what hw for some time teen 
ing Captain Jervis bock to Marseille with a splenflid tlirough Ins eonimunujations to the Asiatic 

service of plate, and a complimentary and grateful Society: we have on several occasions called attention, 
letter for Plfiville. His noble conduct on this occasion to the particiflars in our ‘ Month.’ Among new ' 

met afterwards with what he esteemed a much higher matters, he exhibited a slab on^wliich an interesting 
recotiiiiense. During the war of 1778, his son, who was chapter of Nebuchadnezzar’s annals is inscrited, 
serving on board a frigate, was taken prisoner. No ^dating the monarch's achiftvemints in the building 
sooner did Uiel^ghsh Admiralty learn who the young ^ emtellishment of Babylon fh terms si«iW to 
man was, than they not only ordered him to be set at “ . .i, v t i. v-. • j . • .T"? 

liberty, but permitted liim alae to release several of Darnel; and coi^nmg in one 

his comradesr to h>8 insanity. On this latter 

The telegraph which still exists on the Hotel de la point, however, the colonel fs not yet ftilly satisfied 
Marine, is a proof of Flerille’s nqble disinterestedness. Uiat he has made out the true meaning of the cuneiform 
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inches dkmotcr, armed with a number of strong, I,chemi8try, now publishes as k honelusion, that ‘ tlie 
variously-pointed chisels, the head being so constructed ffcc azote of the atmosphere is never assimilated‘hy 
that, alter each blow, the chisels move onwards in a plants. Atmospheric air does supply them with some 
circle, so as that any individual chisel shall not strtkl! traces of aftimilahio azotised • pr^cifiles ; but it is 
twice consecutively on the same spot.’ An iron cylin- esscntiiSW in the soil, or»rather in the manures intro- 
dcr, with an interior bucket, is used for clear^g out dut^d tlrercin, .and in the ;vater of rain, fog, or dew,^ 
tlie hole, and accomplishes its purpose satisfactorily, tliat plants find tlie noticed aliments necessary to' 
We lioar that tliis machine can be depended on for their ilevelopmcnt.’ , 

precision and facility, and tliat one set to work near M. l.cclere, of Tours, finds in sensitive plants not 
JIalifax pierced ‘a hole fifteen inches diameter, into only a nervous hut a muscular system. The muscles' 
liard compact rock, at the rate of ten feet per day of are jilaecd in the irritable portions of the plants, and 
ten working-hours.’ In leaving the subject of machinery, are tuberculous and moniliform in their structure— 
we may mention that Mr J. I'. Muirhead has collected one set eonnecteS with the nutrition, the other with 
and published, in three handsome quartos. The Ori<j>v the life of the plant. And to pass from vegetable to 
<rii(i Proi/rcss nf the Mechanical JuvcHlionsn/'Jaines \ animal raee.s’ a que^ioii much debated in France of 
a worthy memorial of the grc.it nti’eutor. In the late years has once JSiore come up for discussion, and 
familiar and confidential letjers to his friends here tliis time with autllirity. The Acadeinie of Medicine 
presented to us, and in the specifications of liis patents, ha^o announced ‘tip pliySieal and moral degeneration 
we may trace Ids ideas through all their stages, from of the human race cilused h^ vaccination,’ a» a subject 


raee.s^ a que^ioii much debated in France of 
ars has once JSiore come up for di«;ussion, and 
ne with autllirity. The Acadeinie of Medicine 
nnounced ‘tip piiy.vieal and moral degeneration 


the lir.st conception to the comidete machine.* 


to he argued at their mei'lings. 'I'he argument dim 


The Fhotographic Society are taking active moasuref hardly fail to he iiiteresting; and while waiting the 
to prevent the fading of positives, and have a hqpe of result, we may repeat that tliere arc physiologists in 


access; .and they are talking about recovSft-ing tin? thi.M country who hold vadjijiation to he, on the whole, 
waste silver from ‘old hypo.’ Mr Mascher, of I’liila- a questioimhle benefit. ’ * . 

di'lphia, has invented a stereoscope, in which the two iOi was anticipated, tlie Geological Sneiet)', at the 
jiicturcs and two lenses are so contrived as to fold to close of their session,'had a plfper ‘On the Karthquakes 


tlie size of a Geneva watch, wearable as a locket. In at IJrounsa,’ in which .ni interesting jaceount of the 
few words, it consists of a circular«ing, with the two gre.it catiAtrophe was given, as regarded in a scicnlifie, 
liicliires hinged to one side, and sthe two eye-pieces on point of view. They liiid also a paper on ‘Raised 
the other; and as the distance between them is not Ileaches in Argyleshire,’ .'inil on fossil seijs—impor- 
great, the pictures are covered by plano-convex lenses, t.ant subjects both. In Al;^^'ria, a gcmmifecuus forma- 
I to get rid of the secondary reflection. The same artist tkm, similar to those which^'ield the preeums stones 


HOW' takes two stereoscopic pictures at once in full of jftrazil, is said to have been discovered in the valley 
d.aylight, and in the open air. To eflect his objei le I of Aral. 

makes use of very small lenses, pierces his ciiiiiera with Tlio electric telegraph has again been enijiloyed for 
two apertures the fiftieth of an inch diameter, and gets the determiuai,ion of longitude—of Fredericton, New 
a picture with each. .¥. i’ouillet, of the Acadeinie at Brunswick. Simult.aneous signals were made at that 
I'aris, has an apparatus for determining the height of place, and at Harvard, in the state of Massachusetts, 
clouds by the aid of photography; and at St Peters- where the position of the Observatory has been detcf- 
hurg, photography has been made to do good serviae in mined by the United States’ government, without stint 
the reduction and reproduction of large topographical of cost or labour, so that it might become the point 
maps. of reference for tlic Coast Survey, in which their navy 

Liebig has published a method of making bread that has been tor many years engaged. The lorigitufjp of 
will not readily turn sour, and that is more nutritious Fredericton, as now found, diflers 27 seconds from the 
than ordinary bread. ‘I’ure flour,’ he says, ‘ is not all former determination by astrondniical observation—a 
that is required for alimentation; there wants tlie addi- remarkably small ainoimt. The comet discovered at 
lion of a smalf quantity of lime.’ It i'ito eating bread Berlin and IJaris wn the same day in June las^ was at 
deficient in lime that some of the diseases of prisoners first 8uj^posed to be the same that determined the 
and children arc due. By mixing the flour with w'eak abdication Charles V, in ISot*. Its returnliiUk been 
lime-water, not only does it become more nutritious/ aiptiously watched for; But the movements of tlio. 
according to the views of the celebrated chemist, bi.tt one now seen are precisely the reijcrsc of those of its 
there is an increase of b per cent, in the quantity of * predecessor o? three centuries ago. * 

bread. It is well known that the bakers of Belgium Airy, the astronomer-royaf, has delivered Lis , 

make inferior flour into palatable bread by mixing it twentieth annual report to the Board of Visitor#. It 
with sulphate of copper—a hurtful substance; while is for the most part a technical document; but there 
lime in4lie small proportions contemplated, would bl arc a few facts that«a'lmit of notice, ’^le states that, 
harmless, if not beneficial. In this resjjpct, the method ’ at his request, t?le Lords of the Admiralty supplied 
of decorticating wheat proposed at Paris by M. Sibille the necessary funds for the restoration of Halley’s 
may be worth notice. He majics a wash of one part tomb in Leo church-yardthat the galvani# method is 
lime, three parts carbonate of soda, six parts boiling- constantly employed for transits; that the self-regis- 
water, mixed to sliew a strength of three degrecs'by the tration of niagnetical an* meteorological instruments 
alkalimeter, in which the grain being soaked %r two by rtcans of photoglapl^y continues unaltered; and 
or three minutes, it comes out with the outer husk the learned functionary adds: ‘Application has been 
perfectly removed, leaving the wheat bright and clean, made to me from one of the important offices of goveni- 
and its germinating qualities uninjured. SophUticaUDrs ment, for the galvanic regulation of their clocks. On 
of food are not tolerated so patiently in France as in considering the risks to which various galvanic com- 
onr moral country. The farmers, in some places, had munieationa are liable, and the financial necessity for 
for years been accustomed to put a few drops of oil on occupying wires as little as possible, I perceived tiiiat 
the shovel with which they turned their wH^t; the it was necessary to devise constsuctions which should 
grain had in consequence a lustrous, lively appearance, satisfy the following conditions t-^jflrst, that a current 
and fetched a higher priue in the market. The tribqual sent once a day should suffice for adjusting the clock, 
of Chartres has, however, now pronounced tlie use of even if it h^ gone ten or »mOTe seconds wrong; 
oil to be a fraud punishable 100 francs fine arid secondly, that an occasional failure of the current 
forfeiture of the wheat. should not stop the (dock. I have arranged, construc- 

Boussingault, continuing to investigate what has j tions which possess these tsiaracters, and artist 
for some time been a vexed question in agricultural 1 (Mr C. Shepherd) is now engaged in prepaidng estimates 
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of tlie expense. I tiling it likqly that this may prove, 
to ‘be* Jhe beijinning of a very extensive system «f 
clock regulation^ „ , ^ 

TATAR BBACTIES. t * 

' Ifadanic Hommairo dc He^l gives the following account 
of the Jauglitcrs of a Tatar princfes, Adel Bey, who still lives 
in the neighbourhooil of BaltIchescrai:—‘Imagine, reader, 
the most exquisite sultanas of whom poetry and painting have 
ever tried tt convey ftn iilea, and still your conception will 
fall far short of the enclijinting models 1 had th(*n hefort' 
me. There wt re three of them, all etiiuilly beautiful and 
graceful. Tno were clad in tunics of eiimson hroc.idc, 
adorned in front with broad gold-lace; th^ tuides were 
open, ami disclosed benealit tlienfceasliniere robes, with 
very tiglit skevos terminating inVirold fiingcs. 'flie 
youngest wore a tunic of azure liliutbioe ole, witli silver 
ornaments: tins was the only Ailfereii'e lielwceii lier dfss 
anij that oi her sistei's. Ali thiee liail niagnifieent blaelt 
hair cseaping in countless tresses from a fez of silver 
liligree,'set like a diadem over their nory foreheads ; they 
woie gold embroidered slipper ., and wide tioiisers drawn 
close at the ankle. I had iimqA- beheld skins so d.v/.zliiigly 
fair, eyelashes ^ iSng, or so "(elieatc a bloom of yontti. 
The calm repose that sat on the eountonances of these 
lovely creatures had never'been disturbed by any ])rofane 
glance. No look but their niotlicr's had cier tidd them 
they were beautiful; and this tliought gaver them an 
iiiex))rcssible charm in mj eyes. It is not in our Europe, 
where women, exposed to*llK' ga/.e of crowds, so soon 
addict tlieiij|elvos to eoiiuotry, that the imagination coulil 
eoiiccivc such a tv pc of beauty. The fciftiircs of oq;- 
young girls .ire too soon ifflcrcd by the vivacity of their 
impressions, to allow the eye of the artist to discover in 
tliem that divine eliarni ol purity and igiioraiiec vvitli 
which 1 was BO struck in beholding niy Tatar priiieesses. 
After embracing me, tiny retired to tlie end of tin* loom, 
where they vema oed standing in those graceful Orieiitiii 
attitudes wliicli no woman in Jviiroiie could imitate. jV 
dozen attendants, niiithcd in white niiisliii, wore gathered 
round tlie door, gaziug vvitli respeettul curiosity. Tlieir 
profiles, shewn in relief on a dark ground, aiided tu tlie 
picturesque cliaraotor of the setiie .’—Travels in the 
Crirma, by H. D. Seymour, Hf. V. 

BKOBOKISING I'KOfERHES Ol' OtlflliF,. 

The J.ondun Medical Uazetle gives the result of numer¬ 
ous cxpi^imeiits with roasted coffee, proc.mg Jli.it it is tl c 
most powerful means, not only of rendering aiihiial and 
vegctallic* eftlnvia iiiiioefions, hii| of actually destroying 
them. A roonr in which mcaf in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some time, was lusttnifly 
deprived of all sme/I, on an open cofl'ctwrotister being 1 
curried through it cinitainiiig a )>oiiiid of coffee newly 
loa-stcd. In another room exposed to llio etHiivi'fci 
occasiSned by the clearing out of a cess-jiool, so that 
sulphuretted hydrogen and aiimioni^ in great ([uaiitities 
could be cheniioally detected, the steimh wa.s eoiiipletely , 
renuived within half a minute, on Jhe employment of throe 
ounces of fiiish roa|tod coffees; whilst the other parts of 
the house were permanently cInirAi of tlie .sami* smell by 
being simply traversed with tlieiicoffee-i'oastef, allliough tlie 
cleansing of the cess-pool continued several hours after. 
The host mode of using the coilVe as a disinfectant, ^is to 
dry tile raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and then roast the 
powder on a moderately heated iron plate until it assumes 
a dark-brown tint, when it is fit for use. Then spriiikic it 
ill sinks or ccss-pools, or lay it on a plate in the room which 
you wish to have purified. Coffee acid (A* coffee oil acts 
more readily in minute quantities.— Year-book of FarlJi. 

TUB scbebn-scenb'ik the schooi. for scandal. 

A. ludicrous incident'oeeufred one evening in connection 
with tins scene, at tlte IJawkins’ Street house, in Dublin, 
then under the management of ■William Abbott. 'When, 
the screen was pulled down, Lady Teazle was not there, 
and thus the great point pf the play was lost. She had ■ 
gone into the green-room to gossip or rest herself, and 
calculated on bebig al^r place in time. Before tl»e house 


could recover from their astonishment, or evince disappro- 
liatioii, Alibott, who played Charles Surface, and loved a 
jest, with readiness added a word to the text, mid 

(f:er.iinicd; ‘No I.iidy Teazle, hy all that’s wonderful!’ 
A roar of laughter followed, in the midst of whieli the 
ffvir absentee walked deliberately on, and jilaeed herself in 
her proper position, as if nothing liad happened .—Ihtblin 
l.'nirersity Magazine. 


Tun Dark hath iironiisc of the Light—- 
And not a shadow ev ei liuiig 
Over tlie licart, hut Cod liatli Hung 

Some beam of Day athwart the Niglit. 
s'*!. * * 

Tor briefest span; one road we kept. 
And trud it gladly baud in liand— 

V.iit very sadly now I stand 
Upon the pathway you have left. 

J cannot dare to tnurmur—yet 
A hitter pang will rise and start 
Across a weak and foolish heart. 

Which Iiatli its seasons ot regret ! 

But at sueV. si'asoiis I do pray- - 
Howe’er niyseVhe sadly urged— 

That where our several jiaths diverged, 
your own may load to Light and Day. 


.r. T. p. 


Tin; .soAF-ri.ANT. 

The A icniia jourii.ils aii'ioiinee that a firm of California 
has sent home to (hat city soffie•heeds of the soap-jilant. 
It grows vvilil III Californiii, rising to the hdglif, of .ihout 
a foot. The plant, hides away in the month of JJay, mid 
inside each is a b.ill of natural soap, superior, it is asserted, 
to any lliat can lie iiiamifactured. 

DUELS OF OEKMAN STUDENTS. 

For a few hasty words, satisfaction witli arms is desired 
and promised; cards arc cxelianged, si'coiids chosen, the 
e.artel solemnly declared, and time, jilacf, and wea(ion 
agreed upon. AiStor^a delay of .some days or weeks, which 
are eoiiseientiously iiiiide use of lor praetisiug at tlic noble 
art, the parties lepair early on tlie appointed moriihig 
Vith their friends to the jilace of rendezvous, on some 
n^iglihoiiring lieatli. An umpire and a medical student 
^iniist aitvays he present. An'ived on the ground, they fix 
the s]iot and distance for tlic fight, mark tlie mensma or 
circles witliiii wliieh the combatants must kcc]i, strip the 
upper part of their body, and after close examination of 
Kie weapons, tlie sanguinary contest hegiiys. Th^ umpire 
> holds ills rapier steadfastly hetwoeii tlicin, in order to .stop 
them at tlie fiiiH wound tliat is inflicted, and to prevent 
foul play. Thus tlie two antagonists may stand, parrying 
and returning each othcr% thrusts for some minutes, until 
at length their vigour relaxes. Now comes the moment 
for the i''cisive blow. Tlie contest becomes more despe¬ 
rate, and the swords glance almost invisibly, whilst tlie 
shouting of the anxious friends mingles with the rapid 
clash of the rapiers. Suddenly the umpire shouts: ‘Sitztl’ 
OnH of the two is liit; blood has been drawn, and the duel 
is over. And whilst the medical student advances to 
attend to the wound, the umpire summons tfie two antago¬ 
nists tu sjiakc hands, and to promise that they will consider 
the offence ns forgotten and as expiated, and tlnat they 
will neither bear one another any grndgff from it, nor 
allofv any information of the ocourrenco to spread —Dublin 
Univertity Magazine. 
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THE ROMANCE OF NATURE. 

IIi: Avlio, (or<;(“ttiiiy iiiiiiikinil for a time, iR.ay direct 
Lia steps to the tracks of nature, will liiul amid I'Ji 
]tliascs a world of lom.ance wliich he had si«rcel,v 
dreamed of, or at most hut ituperfectly realise?!, before ; 
not, perhaps, the romance wliieli smirks throu^li 
sentimental love-tales, or frowns aniom; the horrors 
of some impossible fiction, but ratli».T that winch steals 
upon us with delightful enehantiuewt from the sunlight 
streamlet, or the bright green fifn-leaf 

Foi-ty day.s’ journey in th>‘ deal it, there is a lake 
shut in on .all sides by inount.ains—deep in its water;, 
lived a fairy with silver wings. Once upon a tune, 
there came a traveller, footweary and s.id of hi art: 
he re.sted upon its shores. Struck wiih the lotely 
beauty of the spot, he built him a cell, determined to 
seek in nature what lit i*ould not find in men. 'I’lie 
fairy watched the stranger—first with curiosity, then 
villi interest, anon ■with pity, and lastly with love. 
Withheld from mortal converse, she could only sfieak 
with her heautiful eyes; and whenever the stranger 
looked fondly upon the waters gleaming in the sun¬ 
shine, her glances were as living gems of light, 
besporting themselves on the bosom of the lake. 
Time p.assed on, and the stranger went his way; 
disconsolate, the fairy waited jptitH '‘"'1 watehed 
hopel'ully. When at length ho came not, she lelt her 
home, and wandered seeking him ; even now, she 
haunts the lakes and the streams; and when pereliani^ 


. f 

Correggio, in his ipneepflon ol Christ in the (Jardon 
of tielhseniane, has inadv» clouds in IhV horijon 
with ennisim night-tints ; so sad, so dreary, and yet 
so natural, that forgetting the intrinsie heauty 
and romance of the originals, we lose our.selves in 
wondering admiration oMi?' cop):;,t* 

Nany a iihiee has acquired a loinafitic story from 
the halo which iiatare, prim’to any scene-acting, has 
east around it ; many a lover’s wall|, so .called, has 
become (<!ie in reality, heeause it harmimisul with the 
engrossing dual selfislnuy.gi, of the class; many a 
haunted tri'o was seiitlied by lightning .mil weird 
^ilh age before the legendVas fitted to it. In order 
to wee the steps of a proeesS of this kind, let us take 
a hehiiid-tlic-seen.'s’ n view of the history of a haunfctl 
hollow. 

It was originally a gravel-pit, or a marl-pit—or say, 
ifyou will, a elialk-iiil—dug, as such places are often¬ 
times, in a plantation of ticoteh firs. As time pussies 
on, it is disused : excavating enterprise mines elsewhere; 
or erotehely landlord, lender on the g.anie-que.stion, 
finds its working to he iniuneal to the nerves of the 
hares or the pheasants around. Water collects aj; the 
damp bottom—w^ater looking dark and deep, with 
fiendish new’ts and lizards besporting themselves 
therein. A green eryiitogam stains the sides of the 
pit; wldlc i^mos?—s.ay some .s]ihagnum—takijfe root in 
the lower parts. A fern, too-Jet it‘he hartskongue or 
adder's-tongtie -sjireadli Night fitter night, as 

evening comes on, the Scotch lirs^casl solemn similes 
,my one looks upon the sunlight waters, as ijjd thatf nu the brink above. The place, formerly dA'ar 3 q 
stranger, she smiles; and those same Hashes of light ll^gms to. look str.inge in its toneliness: in point 
tell alike of her presence and her story. m fact, it wears that appearance which men call 

And the sunshine on the waters, irrespective (d' Inumtcd. t 

Years p.ass * v*'rr)tehety 


allegory^ is a most fairy-like scene. The flashes if 
light relleoted from e.ach ripple, singlilarly resoinhlo 
the motion of a flock of sparkling butterflies. It is 
the same on the clear horsejfcnd or the erag-houiid 
lake. Either will furnish the attentive ohservJr with 
! one of the prettiest touches of the romance of ifiiture. 
i Wero I to dwell upon the romanee of eloudland— 
j fickle, strange, beautiful eloudland—I should only 
repeat in prose what Shelley has described in pooAy', 
ns aiirial and as ricldy coloured as his theme. I 
would rather tell how artists have painted with its 
varied aspects warm in their memories—how* Turner, 
with unaccountable twirls and sputtorings of colour, 
has fabricated skies and atmospheres, wondcfful 
almost as their originals—how Martin, with the 
more than mortal landscapes* that son.etimes smile 
upon the heavens, ripening in his mind to more 
than mortal maturity, has revealed touches of lands 
that* might well belong to an unseen world—Itow 


landlord is defunct; 

% ' 

exeaviitiiig workmen he silentlj' in excavations made 
by other hands. The memory of iivin eselAws notions 
of a gravel yr marl pit ,* it is a natural liollow, or a 
Druidieal temple, or a lAmaii fossa, or anything else 
thatim.iy occur to flie,faney. Romantic youth, of 
melodramatic turn of mind, walks that way alone, for 
trespassing enhances the charm of the stroll—the idea 
of a terrific game-keeper giving a pleasant fear, lie 
discovers the pjt—is struck with its dreariness—thinlcs 
it tho very place for something tragic—starts as the 
hares spring frightened away, and in a state of nervous 
excitement, overtakes commy.nica}ive rustic. Pouncing 
upon him, he asks if any one wasjever murdered upon 
tlic spot—regales him with stories of demons, goblins, 
and sauecr-cyed things—till Hodge or Uiggias localises 
the innumerable horrors in $io old marl-pit. Hodge 
tells the tales to otliers, wdth no particular limitations ’; 
others deride him, but take good •feare not to visit the 
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chaSibers’s journal. 



place by niphtfall. Befiighted srfiool-boy does go there, 
hears Hk? shrieks of some wild-eats, or the cry of som# 
lonely owl, and cfinmsi hpme in convulsions. The phicc 
gets a n.ame, and anything but n good one. Yefifs p.iss 
on—{the lir-wood grows more solemn with ige—fhe 
ferns cover the sides of the hallow—strange lichens 
make their appearance ani'd the variegated mosses— 
Will-o’-tlie-wisps glhiimer there at night. At this stage, 
Antiquary takes the matter up—fishes out of oblivion 
the legend* of Sir iJildebrand do Niglit.st.'dker, .and 
gains a world-w'ide reputation for liis skilful perfor- 
manco of the task. But neither Yoi*!h niclodrainatie, 
Hodge eredidous, nor Antiquary fahrie.atory, hetliiiiks 
' r him that tfiero is more romance in thet appearance 
of the deserted iiiurl-pit, than Vver e.visted in t^ie 
impossible stories its romantic appa-rimcc lia.s won. 

There is something, even i(j, the sliiiplc (lowers which 
smile upoij our plains, that men .in olden time, wlft-n 
thoughts were humbler and tastes les.s fastidious than 
now, sqvi' and noted with a quiet joy. The niossj' 
villago-cliurches, where lichens have crept, and birds 
have built their nests, till the}' seem to us of later d.ays 
to he as natural a» the yeif '.hat shades them, or the 
ivy that e,lings*to their gahic.s—these mossy villqge- 
churclics are as monuments of the jiien who carved the 
trefoil on their stones, or cut tlieir wood into the le.afy 
forins th.at grew %.rouiid them—men with the, romance 
of nature deep within their liearts ; for in sjiite of their 
cataleptic paintings, and tJieir ahseiiec of word-making 
sentinicntalit}', the stone foliage in their ch.ajiels, tlie 
flowers that decorated Iheir'solemnfe.asts, Jhejews tha^ 
shaded their church-yards—sombre, yet ever green—tell 
a story which no masonry at per foot, and no eemetcry 
shrubbery at per contract, can ever tell, in these days of 
railways, Rliine-trips, and money-huiitiiig. 

Slumbering, as we do, through the noblest hours a life¬ 
time might onj -y, seeing with eyes tliat arc .as no eyes, 
tlif great drama which nature daily enacts before us,* 
it is not surprising that, vapid and depressed, we seek for 
some variation in the routine of our exi.stence. There 
is red tape in private as well as in public life; and 
we, eloquent upon its evils in tlie gr.aiid departinenls 
of oifr state, forget that it is just as powerful and just 
as injurious in the little phases of our individual 
existences. 

There arc a hundred ways of walking tliroiigli a 
wood, an^ a thousand media of viewing it. * Toildy, the 
sportinft ^ent, sees only nests {)nd game as he eneps 
cracklingly along. Coowoo ‘visits it witlT feeling.s pf 
romance: ‘her footsteps have pressed tins leafy so*d, 
her ears have lieard its warbling niglitiiig«lc.’ Slirkun, 
too, visits it with fedJings of romance, if he did hut 
know jt, in the dark niglit, with his snares, hiding .‘rom 
the gamekeeper. We—in all lioiiesty, it may as well be T 
—also visit it, anti with feelings o^rqniancc, hut romance 
of jfiother kind—feeling such .as sdhic liypotlietical ■ 
*1 Greek might have felt when ho invented the first 
Dryad. • • , 

In the sunshine, when the lirecze is freshest and the 
wood the leafiest, where waAling birds swing on the 
waving branches, and the lightsi and shadows dtince 
amid the underwood, or the rugged trunks—at such 
an hour and sueh a place one may hold converse with 
nature j or, in other words, kill time in a very enjoy¬ 
able manner, while all kinds of delightful fancies are 
chasing one another through the brain. There is 
verily enchantment in those playful glimpses of sunny 
light, as they dart about, or bask for a second around 
and above you—ever^ changing, like phantasmagorias. 
At first, the spell is mild, and they are sunbeams, just 
like any other sunblaiws, with a hundred class-room 
philosophies grinning through them. The' spell works, 
riicy * become animated, besporting tliemselves 

fe ’xf» sweet-toned musR of the birds; playing at 
e-and-seek, ohasing eacli other, and performing 
; f knows how many funny antics. Tiie spoil deepens; 


'there arc voiee8*in the wood, other than the humming 
insect or the chirping sparrow. There is a presence: 
eye^ are looking on you—eyes that at first were nothing 
Wit dancing sunbeams: forms seem to float around— 
forms that whilom were waving shadows. Greeks of 
nhl, .atrsuch a time, first dreamed of Dryades, for it 
was not in the linuiiteil hour of twilight that these 
graceful wood-nymphs first betook them each to its 
tree— f/ien, imagination might liavo coined a Satyr or 
a Fauniis. Scandinavians of old, when the sunlight 
glimmered before their Gothic, eyes through leafy 
trees, bethought tliem of elves and fairies—fairies with 
their gcm-like beauty and their merry tricks. () yes, 
1 am not the first who has discovered that nature is 
gloriously romantic in her sunlight woods. 

Twilight, that steals insidiously over hamlet and 
forest, lias a str.aiige romunce in its dim misty shades. 
It is the hour when banditti arc supposed to assemble, 
their face^ shaded by broad-spreading hats, while, 
through the hrani’lies of adjacent trees, the western 
sky, with its streaks of dusky red, looms drearily. It 
i}- the'hour when love and hope look fortli uiioii the 
•shadowy Ticaven in search of new-horn stars. It is the 
hour when .Jinks roams on tlie Queen’s highway, cigar 
in iiioiitli, and hands in pocket, iii deeji enjoyment of 
the quiet and the half-fc.ar wliich belongs to twilight 
alone. * 

I s.ay the Iialf-feiir—it is a sensation, nameless, hut 
peculiarly plea.suriihlc— a feeling of solitude, not 
exactly dreary, nor exactly solemn, but somewhat of 
both, fl'lie trees lo»e their colour, and stand out dark 
and well defined ag.aiiist the sky. Already imagination 
may conjure hushes or tree-stumps into anytliiiig it 
pleiw^s—generally into sonictliiiig anything hut jileas- 
iiig. Already school-boy, becoming more gregarious 
oven than lie is wont, walks with his arm round the 
iicck of school-friend—also *gr?'garious—regiilmg him 
with the history of some stock-robbery which happened 
fifty years ago. Already old lady, nervous on the 
point of damps and night-air, vents c.xperience upon 
companion, wlio being juvenile, and romantic withal, 
lolls upon a sofa, watching the shrubs through the garden 
window, her brown eyes hidden by tlie shadow of her 
delieate eyebrows—for she is a girl of twiiiglit, dreamy, 
tender, beautiful. 

Ay, and there is a romance in twilight; come when 
it. may, and w^ierf it ma.}'—a romance somewhat 
sleepy, somewhat tragic. A dyspeptic friend, cunning 
in Ins experience of numberless nightmares, tells me 
r^! can anticipate the advent of one of these delightful 
l.ochsatijjns by the twilight dimness observable in his 
vision; for romantic as an overworked and rebellious 
stomaeli will permit him to be, liis fancy supplies 
appropriate accessories to the inconsistent horrors of 
kis dream. ^ 

. But the reader lias doubtless had enough of these 
interpretations f they come upon him like those, poeti¬ 
cal truisms which are practical impossibilities. lie 
holds, by his acts, af least, that what is easily 
obtaino.], cannot he duly used or appreciated. Hence 
it is tlAt he shuts his eyes when nature, everyday 
nature, stands smiling and beautiful before him; and 
hence it is tliat the first exotic monster or learned 
tadpole claims his purse, and heartfelt inspection and 
consideration; thus, too, he, in a world strikingly 
pleasing and instructive, drags his lifetime on with 
joys and sorrows which are iu the truest sense 
commonplace. 

And thu8 .it is that Shumneyseyno, bored to death in 
his pretty little box down in Blanksex, is also bored to 
deatii at Rome, up the Rhine, or in the Lake district. 
He is a somnambulist, who walks and speaks and acts 
after the manner of his fellows, but who does it all with 
his eyes shut, and his mind asleop. Morning after 
morning, the sun rises strangely Over his paternal 
estate; evening after evening, it sets gorgeously, tinting 
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Ins ancestral trees vitii its parting hu?sAviiiter after 'oniee,’ visible on flio bkek shuttOT that replaces a pane 
winter, tlie snow and tlie frost combine to cover lus efl' one of tlie window's, con)plctely into the, Shade. 
■ l)ranehes will) glitteriiid gems—gems of the Srst w^fer; A few printed forms, ii few ii()tiet>% signed by Colonel 
yearly as the autumn returns, his fields are golden witA Maberl*’,iand emladlisheHl with tlw lion and unieorn 
harvgst; shadow'y voices whisjier in his plantations as of j^ntali, are hung up behind the dim glass of: the 
the leaves fall—plantations w'oudcrful in their cilfcnging sliop-front, half coucegled* hy lambs-wool stockings^ 
eohmrs ; and nightly the stars steal on tlie deep-blue knitted linbiliments for % lAby’s wardrobe, and gouty- 
•sUy that roofs him over, looking down on tins earth looking rolls of llnnnol. Is it possiUe, wc ask ourselves 
with their golden eyes—calm, silent, eternal. with iiidignaut wonilor, that tlie Britisli government 

But Shuinnoyseyne, yawning as the years go by, can afl'ord no belter establishmi*nt tliau. this—can 
tired enough of himself, and dying for a new sensation devise no plan Imt tliat of bribing Mr riuekley to 
— Sliuraiieyseyne, 1 say, wots not of it. So he tries divide his allcgiiwiee between tlie public business and 
ills hounds, and lie tries lus evening-parties—lie goes tlie sale of ids own calico and drugget? ‘Wliat a 
a-liuntiiig, and lie goes a-travellmg; always despising wretehod, nlserable, eoiiteniptible place fiiust Mail- 
eommon things, always scarehiug fijf novelties, but bii^lgobel’ you exidJlim. Don’t be so hasty in your 
never to be satisfied. criticism, my good./riend. We are no wftrse of! than 


ver to be satisfied. criticism, my good./nend. We are no worse on than 

A word with you, Shutin*?ysoync 1 —Try a little our neighbours. /|t Cas^lehury, four miles oflj the 

common-place oeeupalion. and season your endeavours postmaster is a buWhor; and if you want^to lay in 

with soraewiiat of Tun ItoMANcn oi' Natoiu;, a stock of stamps, or to iSuam a money-order, jipu 
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must stand in the centre of ,a grove of raij meat, 
pendent from hooks in the ceiling; and if you remon¬ 
strate with the guardian iK'iiiusot the spot for allowing 


WiJic'iT, I ask you, O patriotic British reader, is the you to wait for an unreanJiAible tin* among dangling 
W'ealthier government—that of the (iraml Duke of slieiip and gory ipiarters of beef, Mr ISings W'lll pro- 
Baden, or tliat of Her Maiesty Queen Victoria? Von rejoin, that the twenty jiounds a year he gets 


a fresh interrogatimi; How, llien, is it, that of the two j,,; Elderton, six miles on the other side of 

potentates in question, his Serenity appears to be alone postipistress keeps*a bookseller’s shop, which 

able to provide in every town of his dominions a liand- certainly seems more approiMiitc than a butcher’s for 
some and coniinodious post-office, where you may stand the reception of letters; but when we consider that 
and await your audience under slielter, and wlieri’^ou tke old lady is stone-deaf and hall-blind, and that her 
are attended to by an extensive staff of civil clerks, ffraiidson, who .sorts the correspondence, is as careless 

+1 ^ 4 «. 1 4. 1, ..e and mischievous an urchin as ever robbed an orchard, 

in tho smartest and '•loit sUdish ot scenic military , .1 , ,41 i. .41 _ I 

^ -wT . . A /« 11 7*4 ^^hy, the chanccH arc tliat tlie blderton must 

uniforms? Nor is this instance of a sago liberality ^ Blnekley, who is a good old fellow in lus 

peculiar to Baden ; for go wlicre you will on the eonti- y,ay. 

neiit, from Naples to Ostend, from Lisbon to Vieliiia, But wc are tired of rapping at this obdurate 
you will everywlicrc find a well-appointed iiost-offiee, slmlter, wliere nobody attends to us. Let us enter 
furnished with proper officials, all of whom understand the shop. Mrs I’luekley is liiggling with a niarket- 
their business, and attend to it. Is the Ithine a woman for eggs; her husband is measuring out several 
Pactolus, or arc there crown ‘ diggings ‘ on the banks of yards of red ribbon for a round-eyed servant-girl; and 
the Arno and the Seiine, to explain this phenomenon ? the assistant is spreading out rolls of flannel for the 
How else can we account for the fact, that every potty approval of aiiotjjer purchaser, an old woman with a 
prince who lives by a roinji’.-et-noir «abl?, and takes Ills covcred.basJiet and list-shoes. Tlicro—Mr fluckley 
toll from roahtte instead of tho civil list, can yet afford has snipped tho ribbon, and sweeps the girUswnoney 
to maintain a postal corps whoso number and costume into the tilf He take’s ns for custora^s, and comes 


throw into the shade that of (Ireat Britain—of Britai^ u^ smirking. Wliat can Mr Plueklcy have the honour 
whoso fleets whiten tho sea, and wliosc colonies are (of shewing us*? We want some slumps, wo say. , Oh, . 
planted in each hemisphere ! Nor is it the groszherzogs is that all ?—only post-oflicc bui^ucss. Mr Pluckley 


of Germany, and the petty princes of Italy alone, who kHiks disaptiointed ; Mrs Pluckley to-sses her liead: even 
can contrive to maintain a battalion of clerks and letter- the ‘ young man ’ looks hufi'ed with us for coming on 
carriers,^nd to build fine stone-palaces for the receptio* so unprofitable an Cfriyid. The stanii«s are produced, 
of their subjects’ correspondence: even poor little •however, and paM for. Now, do we want anythin? 
Switzerland manages to erect, in every tRwn of tolerable ‘ Yes,’ we reply; ‘ we want to know what is tlie 
size, a paste aux leitres of ample proportions, frequently postage of a book to India, and of a lettcr to BcUtari.’ 
adorned with an imposing row of pillars, and approached There ensues an awful tmount of turmoil and con- 
by a _ lofty flight of granite steps, and always well fusion. Mr Plueklej’sot^es his old spectacles on his 
supplied with brisk clerks, in sable coats, or (rearing oldei, nose, and tosset* over numberless stockings and 


the blue and red livery of tho Republic. 


other gear, in searching^ for the mislaid forms and 


Let us change tho scene, and drop down in a quiet tariffs, grumbling audibly the while: and Mrs Pluckley 
market-town, or a bustling seaport of our own pen-ajd- favours us with a succession of expressive sniffs and 
ink-loving island. Which shall wo choose of all the glances, wliich sliew us plainly enough what Her. 
hundred burghs that offer themselves for our inspec- opinion of us is for giving so much trouble. Poor 
tion? Not wishing to make an invidious selection, old, Pluckley is quite bewildered. Ho goes on diving 
we will pitch upon our own town, which nve will into tho most recondite drawers, and dragging into the 
call Mailbridge, and which enjoys a very fair sliare of light of day the most wonderful collections of snippings 
postal accommodation. Let us drop down in the High of calico, and odds-aud-ends(>f bafzo and flannel.' Still 
Street of Mailbridge, and inquire the way to the the desired papers are not forlhcoming; and the 
post-office. We are guided to that institution, and gentle spouse of the postmaster grows more and more 
discover it to be identical wfth what the Yankees impatient—not with her husband for his slowness and 
call the dry-goods’ store. ‘Pluckley, Draper and negligence, but with us for <Jlir annoying pertinacity. 
Hosier,’ is inscribed over the door in huge letters, The shdp-bell tinkles, and several customers, most of 
whicn throw the little V. R., and the words ‘ Post- them with a full complement of pattens, clogs, covered 








basketn, and dropsical umbrulliti, enter the cniporium. 
The fiir solucc of Pluckley’s life is harassed by liaving 
so many to scu'C^tlie assistant skips about like a 
commercial Harlequin; and Mrs I'luckley cuy^ in a 
shrill voice upon her husbanti, to abandon itc to pur 
fate, and come and wait upon liis patrons. I'luckley 
seems disposed to obey tbe\:aU. He mutters that the 
papers he is scckinjS' for must be lost—or perhap.s they 
never were sent down to him—or very possibly no 
documents «f the kfiid are extant; and ^ives sifjns of 
shuffling off to Ids yard-measure and his familiar sliears, 
and sinking the ofiieial in the hosier. ( 

But wo are firm, and not to be ])ut off. AVe are 
convinced t‘bat it is the duty of Tier Md.esty's ])o.st- 
maaters to give needful informah»)n respecting jiosjal 
charges to the public, and we imjttrt our s-aitniients 
on the subject to Mr I'luckit'y. hvrs I’luckley bursts 
into a litth'- tittering laugh, and makes sonu' perfcAly 
auilible remarks upon tlie Abstract quality of iin/ieritnce. 

1 But I'luckley, as wo have l)ch>rc said, is an honest 
man; and though ho does most grudgingly tlic duty ibr 
j wliich iio is paid by government, yet still lie performs 
! it after his fiishioit lie gbits' on hunting for tlio lo.al 
i papers, growlitfg parenthetically, and casting lonjjing 
glances at his till and yHml-mcasui!.e. (farrick, between 
Tragedy and Comedy, was nothing to I’luckU'y between 
Conscience and Acquisitiveness. But tliougli t,'ic trades¬ 
man wavers, the 2>ostmaster stands last. Tiie old man 
goes on slgliing and searching, rooting among tlie 
slieeting and stoeking.s like a pig among dead-le.avus. 

! Meanwhile, Mrs I'hiekley'i)er 8 ev('re.s in jliaros.sing ii,s 
by various remarks of a sAirical and lio.slile charaefeT; 
sofnetimes addressed in a slage-wliisper to a eoiitidential 
customer; sometimes taking tliefoim of soliloquy, hut 
invariably referring to tlie demerits and audacity of 
‘ some people.’ I’liiekley's jmrple face grows yet more 
purple with sto 'Piiig. He never laid such trouble, lie 
sqys, ‘in twenty year, biiiee lie first took and kep tlie^ 
Post.' I know he feels tempted at thi.s instant to set 
ns at deliaiico ; resign office and salary'; liurl the mail- 
bags, stamps, and ‘letters to be left till called for,’ at 
our devoted heads; tear down the V. It. and the jilaeanls; 
and ‘announce himself a free and indepciident liaher- 
daslier. But luckily this catastrophe is averted by the 
discovery of the printed forms, crumpled and musty, 
lying nqder a heap of lio,siery. rimikley puts them 
close roliis spectacles, and spells over the vsords us 
well a# Ihs purblhid old eyes permit. ‘ A book to tlie 
AVest Ingees oests so mueli. *lt isn't tlie Alest Ingees '/ 
Then, wliy' did we sjiy it was ‘i AVe didn’t say it waS? 
Yes, wo did! AVell, tlioii, a book to tli* Jut'll Ingees ii 
costs a shilling; so snow we know! AVliat was the 
name, of t’otlicr outlandi.sli i)lac(‘'f AVlieer?—sav At 
agin I Scutari? VVh.at do wc mean Iiy 1h.it? Oh, 
that was it !~vi^ meant Scutairgy„did we'? Tlien wliy 
co;iJitln’t we speak plain? AA’liat did'w'e say Sciittery-. 
for, when • we meant Seutairey? That was all we 
wanted to flnow? »\Va 8 ,it? AV^weru satlersfied ? and 
a good joh too! ’ * ,, 

It will he evident, from t^; tone of these remarks, 
that w'ortliy Mr Pluckley had worked himself i^to a 
passion, and felt seriously aggrieved because he had 
mislaid the tariffs of his office, and because we had 
asked a question wliich any post-clerk in Nassau or 
Tuscany, or indeed anywhere abroad, would have 
answered with i>erfeot promptitude and civility. And 
considering that Mrs Plucktey had 'been for several 
minutes engaged in lannching the shafts of satire at us, 
and liad held us up Jo the contumely and disparaging 
observation of her custonfers, it will, be plain that our 
position durifjig the* above senreh and colloquy was 
anythii'c ljiit’l®|eeable. Mrs Pluckley levels a parting 
shojt. at us as we leave the shop, by asking, with 
^tteastie emphasis, whewcr wo want any article now ; 
.'we retire amidst tiro laughter, and burdAned by 
lll&jcontempt, of that lady and her allies. Wliy, 0 


■wiiy, sliould Gri%t Britain be iTnable to provide for her 
country-towns more urbane and business-like officials 
thaij old Pluckley, more creditable and bettor-appointed 
lAilldings tlian Our Post-office ? 

the’ modeen youtii-consumee. 

Yon shudder, reader, even knowing it to be a myth, 
when you read of the Atlicnians having at one time to 
send periodically to Crete a tribute of seven youths 
and seven maidens, tlie flower of their city, to be 
tliere devoured by tlie monster Minotaur. You fancy, 
perliaps, tliat mirth and enjoyment were at an end 
ill Attica; tliat the dread of where tlie coming lot 
miglit full, hmig^t all times like a gloomy cloud over 
the devoted city, extinguishing every joyous feeling. 
No such thing! Happily, men and women are largely 
endowed with lii.timfianfn —tlie faculty of cultivating 
tlieir viiKYi on grumbling volcanoes, and taking their 
qiipper under all sorts of Damocles’ swords; and 
ttioiigli we are not expressly told so, we have no doubt 
that ttie Athenians nianageil at most times to banisli 
all llimigoit of tlieir situation, and danced and sang, 
fea.sted and married, mucli as usual. It is reasonable 
to infer this, bccanse we ourselves contrive to bo 
moderately jolly under far sadder eircunistanees; wo, 
a inuc!i less joyous and enjoying people, who have daily 
to feed the maw of a ^monster, compared with whom 
the Minotaur was .a minnow to a shark. Tlie two agree, 
it is true, in taste: tiro modern Alinotaur, like tiro 
ancii lit, is a ‘ delicate monster,’ and will have youtlis 
iind maidens as ins eliief fare. But wliat was fourteen 
now and tlieii from the jiojiulatiou of Atliciis, to the 
miihitiido of victims now demanded yearly from every 
civilised community ? 

The moilerii youtli - devourer is Consumption, or 
Scrofula—the same disease, unJler an .alias. 'I'liis fell 
malady, at tile lowest estimate, cuts off prematurely' a 
sixth-])irt of tlie liuniaii r.aee; and it is said that 
1)0 millions of the prc.scnt inliahitaiits of the globe are 
marked to be its victims. Its havoc is greatest where 
civilisation is liigliest; and in our own country it 
causes, .according to Sir James Clark, onc-third of tlio 
whole mortality; in addition to wliich, it weakens and 
deforms multitudes wliom it lets live. Verily, truth 
is more terrible tiian fiction. AVliat w«re the direst 
Hydras and Clflmisras to tliis I We do not know a 
more striking illustration of the power of custom to 
recoiieilu men to any situation, than tlie amount of 
l^lipiness which wc can still snatcli from life in pre- 
iseiice o^ this devouring fate. And as if the actual evil 
had not been great enough, imagination has furnished 
additional terrors, and has invested con.suinplion with 
a character of nvaissary fatality, 'fhe monster, besides 
teiiiig eniel and voracious, has been pronounced invin¬ 
cible and immortal. 'I’o do battle with him, or’dispute 
ids claim to a fietim, lias been held to be hopeless— 
nay, impious. If tlic murk of tiro be:ist is once seen, 
or fancied to be seen oit any one, ins friends speak of 
him ir» a whisper, as one inevitably doomed to early 
sacrifles^ and only think of smootliing his way to 
the tomb. 

'riiis is no exaggerated picture of our situation; it is 
thq.sober, sad reality : so sad, that were it to continue 
as hopeless and helpless as it has heretofore been, 
perhaps the less said about it the better. If we eall 
attention to tln.s appalling thraldom, it is to spread, 
wider than it has yet reached, the good news that if 
is broken, or at least breakable. Becent rekearches 
have laid open the nature of this fell disease, so that 
tho'ke best entitled to judge now pronounce it to be 
among the most manageable maladies tliat the human 
frame is liable to, and Aiat if we henceforth submit to 
its ravages, it will be our own fault. 

If this is true, it is indeed glad tidings, deserving to 
be proclaimed from all house-tops. It has attrrfcted 
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far less attention, we tliinfc, than it deserves. The 'person is found to be ttiin and watery; it is dcficipnt 
knowledtrc of the facts on which these high hopes are ift red globules, .and the cht is lees in quantity <Hnn in 


who will li.»tcn to us to examine an 1 sec if these hereditary, as in tho inflonty of cases it is. 'I'liis is 


tilings be so. 


indicated in llie current expres.siohs—‘a consumptive 


'flic demonstrations of the true nature and curability look,’ ‘a scrofulous appearance,’ &c. 'finn, feeble 
of consumption contained in the works oKLamnec, blood builds scanty and liabb^esti, weak »nd relaxed 
Louis, rrofessor Rennet of Kdinburgh, and other .scien- blood-vessels, and a whole Ihimo deticient, geueriilly in 
tide e.xplorers in this field, are addressed to the medical symmetry, always m loiimftiil energy. 


profession; and amon.g them—at le;ist those of them All this exists, and n*y he recognised, I^forc tlioro 
wlio keep up with the progress of diseoVery—the new is any appelnani'e o^hat is usually uimer.stood ns 


views m:iy he considered :is known ai^l received. Nor coqsumption or scrofula, ’fliese local diseases are only 
have there been wanting work.s on tlic subject, :iddrGssed the fruits of tliis till- root-ili,cease. 'I’o understand iiow 
to the public at large. AiSong others, ,Sir James these fruits grow out of iv it is nece.ssary to advert to 
Clark, twenty years ago, and before the grounds of tin* iiroeess of nnh iimn; for it i.s m tlio pefforniaiiee 
hope were so fully known as now, earnestly <;alled the of this function that tuhcA-iiloiis lilood gives risc'te 
attention of the British public to tlie extent of tlii« actual tubercle in the lungs and elsewhere. • 
evil, and what might he done to remedy it. But H Tlie blood, as cver)'body knows, coi o.sts of two parts; 
long-rooted belief is not .so ea.sily shaken.'' yiirUiaii» of a multitude of red corpu.seles, tioaliiigin aolc.ar fluid 
Despair, like Bunyan’s, has as many live,s as a cat; —the /ic/ufir sanffninis. MbiV, tiie wtlls of tlie minute 
and it mil require the assaults of many fire.it Hearts blood-vessels called capillaries, whiehard^pread through 
to bring liim fairly to his knees, so is lie incased in every tissue of tha body, .Tre thin enoiigli to allow 
ilia panoply of fancied invincibility^ Accordingly, here more or less of this liquid part of the lilood to exudo 
is the second edition of a more regent work * on this or filter Virougli, the red corpiisoles’lieiiig retained, 
class of m.al.adies, addressed botljto tlie profession and Tliis exuded substance is tlie phtsmu from wliicli tlie 
to tho edue.ited part of tho eomiiiunity generally, tissues derive their nouri.slinibnt, by assimilating it to 
Besides a full and elaborate exposition of the results of themselves. In contact whli muscle or membrane, 
recent resoarebes, the hook jirofesses to throw addi- Itart of the jila,sma becomes muscle or membrane: 
tion.'il liglit on the nature of consumptive diseases, and only part, observe ; tlie rest*ia incapable of liMioiniug 
llie way in wiiicli they are to lie cured I’revions solid or organised, and, in health, is absorbed by a sH 
writers had traced the evil up to imperfeel elahor.ftion of vessels provided for tlie purpose, and earned again 
i of tlie food, and defective nutrition. Dr I’alliirnie I into tlie current. The differenee between tliese. two 
tliinks lie lias detectei|j‘yiat specific deviation iii tlie : p.arts of the plasma is seen when a portion of it, or of 
nutritive processes wliieli is the most salitnt morbid ’ blood, is taken out of tlie body. A part collects into 
phenomenon of tuliereiilar disease.’ On the (loint of I clot, formed of tlinxids orlilires; lienee it is calltvt 
the curability of the disease, again, this book takps a Jibrhio. It i.s, in fad, vil.al liquid llesli, with a tendency 
liigher tone of hopefnhio.ss tiiiiii ainlliiiig ive liappon to grow into solid organised tis.suo. 'The otlier p.art, 
to have read on the subject, and maiiitaiiis that ‘ when thougli it consists of the same ehcmical elements, 
active exorcise of the lungs and limiis eaii he taken, the has no siieli tendency—it does not clot, hut remains 
worst easc.s arc mirahle, or at least capable of indctiiiite granular; it i.s raw,' unspun, unorgatiisable material, 
arrest.’ We cannot, n.s la 3 nnen, pretend to judge of the Ix’ow. in some blood, lliere is a much larger propor- 
mcrit of Dr Balbirnic’s special tlieorie.s or modes of tion of tibriiie or jilastic biibstaiice than iii other; and 
treatment, thOiigh we think them wjlt deserving of we need hardly s^ate, that, in the one case, tlie flesh 
consideration. But his book has ifli interest iiidepeii- anil othar .solid parts will he well nourished; in the 
dent of these. Wo notice it simply as being aniotig the other, ill. 'Tuberculous blood if markedly deilcfcnt m 
most recent on an intensely inlercstirig siiliject, and fitone; and'henee such persons are cnsaciated, even 
written hj' a man of seionee, ivho cvidentl}' knows tlw wneii tlicj’ eat well—in the homcI_j plirase, ‘tlioj' put 
subject theoretically and praetioally. • iltheir meat int« an ill skin.’ • 

Lest an}' of our readiTs should take up the notion, us now sco what takes plao« when the eireula- 

that this is only anotlier case of ‘wonderful cures,’ lion is der.dnged. When an exce.ss of blood flop's to 
effeoted in some specific and mystical xvay, and so any part, from inflaminalion or other cause, there is an 
dismiss ^hc matter without more ado, we will attorn])* excess of exudation., Ij' the Wood i.s gPod, little harm 
to sketch shortly what consumption ijctually is, and Results; the whol^ may be absorbed again .'uid rcmov q i ] , ' 
tho leading features of the new mode of treatment, or perhaps the fibrine goes to form additional tissue, | 
that they may see that this does not look like quackery, thickening tho part^ still is Ace tissfto that is j 

but deserves to be examined aifll tried. formed. But^the ease is (Afl'erent with scrofulous Wood. ; 

Consumption, or pulmonary phthisis, and sfrofula In the scrofulous constitutfin. the hlooil-vessels, like all | 
in its various forms, are now known to he only ifliferent the #lior tissues, being weak and easily distended, 
forms of tho same disease: they are only, in fact, particular organs, such a8*llic lungs and glands, are iqit 
local symptoms of a disorder .aflheting the constitution to become congested or gorged with Wood; and the 
generally. This constitutional ‘ taint,’ or predispijsi- excessive thinness of their walls allows the liquid part 
tion to actual consumption and scrofula, goes by the of it to be poured out copiously. But this being 
x'arious names of tuliercular disease, tuberculosis, unhealthy and • aplastic, docs not fibrUlRte or form 
serofulous or strumous constitution, &c. Its origin tissue; tlic little life it bad soon ceases, now that it is : 
and causes will be noticed afterwards; wo hro now out of the vital current, and it remains a dead, foreign i 
concerned with its appearances and results. It is deposit among the living parts. Such is the origin 
specially seated in the blood, and may be descried and nature of tubercle —so*eall^ because it-forms 
generally ns consisting in a hio vitality of that fluid, little tnlen or sweUings. Tbesd deposits may be i 
More minutely examined, the Wood of i tuberculous formed in any organ of the body. In ehildhpod, they i 

______ occur mostly in the glands of the neck and elsewhere, i 

« ,ri T... ■ „ . T) constituting scrofula. Aftcr*puberty, the,chief seat 1 

V The It aler-cure tit Ommmptuiu; a Demmilrahm of Us _ •. j.,, 

Cui-aMilu. ny John lialbiriiio, M.A., Jt.i). loniloii ■ Loiigiiian, the lungs, whore it fills up the air-cells, 

Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1805. and wliore it proves most fatal. It first hardens 
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and concretes, l)ut afterwards rfc generally softens at^ 
supptirLteB, and in ita own destruction^ involves that m 
the part of the'lmiB in whicli it is imbedded. This 
is pulmonary conAimption pr phthisis, a^iusually 
vmderstood. * r 

* We hare thus seen thatUubsrcle is directly caused 
by a deficiency of fibrine in'lhfi blood ; but what causes 
the fibrine to be deficient ? This leads us to look to 
the material supplied hy the digested food—the c/iyk, 
namely, tefbre it eiiler.' tlie blood. When that is first 
taken up hy the laoteals, it"*s granular, witli no tendency 
to coagulate; but soon tracfi of flbri*c begin to be seen 
in it, and ,this transformatioi* is accompanied by tlic 
appearance of multitudes of '•^hose important vital 
agents called ec//«. Cells are liflle transfiarent sayks 
containing fluid and a solid nuelcui, and endowed with 
a kind of separate vitality* Tlicy arc sliort lived; 
they spring up, imbibe fluid, burst, and give rise a 
nrtv race. Everything dfstinctively vital is found to 
be effested by them, and it is clearly they that convert 
the raw albumen of the chyle into vital fibrine. They 
spin tho warp and weft of organic tissue. Here, again, 
the low vitality of* the tulJefrulous constitution shews 
itself; it is deTOient in cell-action. The crop is seasity, 
the cells arc ill formed, or the nuclei prove abortive and 
never develop. This is a steji at least in accounting 
for the defleieneV of fibrine; we must still «sk: AVIiy 
are the cells deficient ? 

We look again to tho‘chyle, whicli is the soil that 
the colls grow in; perhaps the fault may be in its 
composition. The basis of chyle, in thc,normal state, 
is a multitude of raoleeulA or minute particles, each of 
which is found to consist of a particle of oil or fat 
surrounded by a film of albumen—the substance that 
composes the white of egg. ’Chyle is, in fact, an 
emulsion, gucli as may be formed mechanically by 
.rubbing up together a quantity of oil and albumen. 
She nuclei of cells arc composed of an agglonicratioil 
of these oleo-albuminous particles; and it is reasonably 
inferred, that cells can be produced only when oil and 
albumen are both present in the chyle, and, moreover, 
properly emulsionised. The necessity of oil is indi¬ 
cated hy the fact, that though fat of any kind may have 
been altogether wanting in the food, oil is always found 
in the chyle, being produced by the process of digestion 
from thf starch and saccliarine ingredients of tlie food. 
Now, it seems pretty well ascertained tliat thet>chyle iii 
tttberdiilbus subjects fii faulty, in this respect. It is 
deficient in tin fatty element, and containii albumen in 
excess; or if Tat js present, it is degraded fat—the j 
cbolesterine of the chemist. « r 

This at once thruws liglit on the previously known 
fact qfthe efficacy of cod-liver oil, and of fats in genctfil, 
whether administered internally or externally, in cases 
of consumptioif and scrofula. It vs now clear how they 
««t; and thus what was once a piec^ of blind empiri* 
cism, has become ono of the few instances of really 
rational nftdical pfactiqe. Oil ig a necessary ingredient 
in tho chyle; the organism* cannot in pertain states 
make it for itself; art, tlferefore, supplies it ready 
made. It is as food, then, ^ot< as medicine, tligt oil 
acts, and the iodine theory is*exploded. 

But we are not yet at the end of our string of whys. 
Why are the oil and albumen in the chyle not in the 
same proportion in all cases if tho food is the same ? 
Here authorities diflfer somewhat. Professor Bennet 
and others look to deranged digestion as the source of 
the error. Dr BtAbknie, while admitting the import¬ 
ance of thisJtettHpsWl another cause. He points to the 
narrow chewilS^ prcul4tion, and scanty red globules 
of tnbera|^fti'‘'«lttbje<ft8, m combining to produce.a 
deficiency OT'tixygcn in the blood; and as this is the 
primary necessity of tto animal organism, he infers, 
that:,to supply the denoSency, the raw materials of 
nK^^on—the oil and albumen—are robbed'of their 
and thus spoiled for farther use. No cells, 


j and consequently no fibrine, or plastic blood, can be 
formed of such degraded materials; and it is this 
deoxidated* fat and albumen that ho holds to he the 
Kial matter of tubercle. Dr Balbirnio calls upon 
chemists to test this pregnant suggestion of bis; and 
to theif. we leave it. 

Now comes the consideration of cure. The error of 
the tuberculous constitution lias been traced up to a 
point where it can be directly acted upon. From some 
fault in the working of the machinery, the constitution 
of the chyle is faulty. ICithcr the digestive apparatus 
does not do its duty, or defective airing of the blood 
makes the chyle be spoiled after it is produced, or 
both. In any case, the error can be helped. The 
ili.gestion, it is,well known, can in many ways bo 
rectified and invigorated; and tho airing of the blood 
can bo helped hy keeping the lungs and limbs in con¬ 
stant play. These two points indicate tho general 
aim of tlip new mode of treatment. It is to invigorate 
Jiie digestive and blood-purifying functions so as to 
produce plastic blood. It is the constitutional taint 
tiiat ‘is pov" chiefly hxikcd to, and not the diseased 
hmg or tho scrofulous sore, as heretofore. Hence tho 
means are not drugs, but diet—air, exercise, and rich 
nourishing food. Dr llalhirnic, as was to be expected, 
lays special and iirimary stress on exercise and air. 
Shutting up patiepts iu close rooms, and keeping the 
lungs inactive for fei^ of exciting inflammation, has, 
in liis view, been the fatal error. 

With regard to water-cure in this malady, even 
those who speak slightingly of it in other respects, 
admit its efiicaey in digestive disorders ; nor can its 
stimulating and bracing efiects on the skin and otlier 
exori-dory organs lie denied. In a’ disease, then, where 
good digestion and blood-purifying .are tlie grand desi¬ 
derata, ttiero is a presumptii^n, even before trial, that 
water will prove a powerful agent. For proofs that it 
docs so, we must refer to Dr Balbirnie’s book, wliich, 
ill ajldition to a long list of autlienticalcd cases of cure 
ill all stages of tlie malady, contains some striking 
instances of his own experience. Better still, let the 
reader go to Bridge of Allan, and observe, for a time, 
the progress of Dr Balbirnie’s patients; or, if ho needs 
it, put liiinself under the treatment. Examine and try. 
For our own part, we have no doubt that a mouth’s 
observation and experience at Bridgei'Of Allan, or 
in Dr Lane’s hydriliiitliie establishment in the classic 
seclusion of Moor Bark, Farnhain, or in any of tho 
temples of hygiene wlicre water-cure is pursued on 
piysiological principles, if it do not make him a 
eonverl to water-cure, will at least send him home with 
a deeper conviction than he over had before, how much 
our health is in our own hands. 

It may not unnaturally be asked, why, if consumptive 
•liseases are so manageable, tlicy should have so long 
been held necessarily fatol? For all answer, wo 
point to the loilg-established treatment as described by 
ITofessor Bennet. ‘ It has, on tho whole, been antiphlo¬ 
gistic, to combat suppoled inflammation. It consisted 
of anelnioiiials, cough mixtures, and opiates, leeches 
applicdi frequently to the chest, and, occasionally, 
general bleeding ; sulphuric acid, astringents, counter- 
irritants, &c. As diet, milk and farinaceous food were 
the rule, and meat the exception.’ 

We need not wonder, then, that doctors could not 
cure consumption—they actually, in this case, killed ; 
and what their art could not cure, was pronounced, of 
course, •incurable. Cures, indeed, have never been 
infrequent,, but chiefly spontaneous—when nature, by 
happy accident, and in despite of medical rules, was 
placed in unusually favourable circumstances. But 
when a cure did occur, tlie dogma of incurability was 
saved by maintaining ftiat the patient could not have 
had real tubercular consumption, but only something 
like it. This subterfuge was put an end to by post¬ 
mortem examinations. The evidence is beyond depute. 
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that multitudes who die from other causes, and who* 
have been for long previous to their death in fair 
health, must have had at one time extensive tuber¬ 
cular disease; the cavities in the lungs are fou^d ' 
puckered and healed, or the dead tubercle enclosed in 
gristly cists, and rendered harmless. • 

It was by observing the conditions under which such 
spontaneous cures were wrought by nature, and imi¬ 
tating them, that a style of treatment was originated 
the very opposite of the old, and which has substituted 
hope for despair. 

After all, though it is a grand thing to be able to 
tell the victims of this disease never to despair, it is a 
still grander hope that the constitutional malady may 
be nipjted in the bud, and tubercl^' prevented from 
ever forming. All authorities .agree on the comparative 
ease of this task; and thej* liold out the hope, not 
merely that a person with an original tendency to 
consumption sh.all be able to rub on to Jhe end of 
man’s usual span of life with whole lungs, but tli^t 
judicious measures, early begun, and systematicalty 
pursued, will eventually eradicate the svimgtit&tionnl 
taint itself. 

It is this prospect of permanent and self-sustaining 
improvement that we look to as the brightest feature 
of the whole matter. If, in order to keep consumption 
in arrest, there were no prospect ^or tlie patient but 
the use of cod-liver oil to the end of his days, or the 
keeiiing up a system of forced exercise and regimen 
inconsistent with the common ends and enjoyments 
of life, it might bo doubted wlictlier ttie object were 
worth the price. But the theory of hygienic cure is 
more inviting. Cod-liver oil is a temporary resource to 
gain time and strength until the system can be tmined 
to elaborate oil for itself. Tiic patient, again, is induced 
for a time to give up^al^ other pursuits, and make a 
business of helping his organs to make good blood ; 
he is encouraged to practise frequently long inspi¬ 
rations ; to climb hills till he pant again; to quicken 
tlie circulation of his blood by keeping constantly in 
motion in the open air; and to submit to ablutions and 
frictions innumerable, to make his capillaries do their 
duty. This ho is incited to sustain for weeks and 
months with the hope that if, with this mcciianieal aid, 
his blood can he kept in an improved condition for a 
length of time, the solid organs tlicinselvcs, by means 
of the constant waste and ren«>vaf that is every¬ 
where going on, will at last bo completely renewed 
—the old tissues removed, and tissues, built up from 
the better blood, put in their stead; so that he villi 
be literally a new man, witli a frame of improvcri 
texture and tone, which in its turn will elaborate 
better blood of itself, or at least with a diminishing 
amoimt of artificial assistance. Such appears to ns to 
be the rationale of the hygienic method of renovatinig 
the constitution; and if the reader does not see the- 
difference between it and the proposal eliarm disease 
out of the system by ‘ metallic tractors,’ or eject it from 
the blood by so many boxes Morrison’s pills, or by 
any drugs whatever, he or she is not the peison wo 
have been writing for. • 

Whence come scrofulous constitutions? Arc they 
on the increase ? or is there any prospect of the race 
getting altogether rid of tlie pest ? In these resiijcts, 
the first view of the matter is far from cheering. TFor 
the tendency to scrofula and consumption is hereditary; 
more than half the sufferers from this cause have it 
as an heir-loom from their parents. And wliile the 
bad blood already existing seems thus secure of being 
continued from .generation to generation, abundant 
causes are at work constantly adding to the strSnm. 
The chief of these is want of air and exercise: this is 
a more fertile source of consufcptive maladies than all 
other causes put together; even bad food is only 
secondary compared with it. A sedentary life, whetlter of 
industry or of indolence, is the prime hatcher of tubercular I 


disease. These are serious faetl; for employments of 
fhe sedentary class arc inevitably on the infirease; 
while tlie amusements and fashi^rs, the characteristic 
vices fiitb virtues—if w^ must so* call them—of civi- 
lisj^tioni'take the same cast. They rarely call forth, 
where they do not a^tuaHy check, free and buoyant 
movements. Taking Oliitf tendency along with the 
hereditary nature of the disease, instcail of a prospect 
of extiiiption, it would seem as i^the stream of misery 
must become broader and ; and it is growing 

broader, and will continue pSAo so, if left to itself as 
heretofore. Wlalc the il/ulis from all other diseases 
are in this country deeblcdly ou the decrease, it is the 
conviction df Kir Clark, tliat tlie ’deaths from 

consumption are oi. tiic increase; and without any 
doubt, the scrofiiious taint is spreading, producing 
a general delicacy of hejvltlr, corroding the stamina of 
mi’ll and women, and causing a degeneracy qf the race! 

But, courage! This is ko only because we allowwit. 
The causes are now known, and may be avoided or 
counteracted. Sedentary work is not in itself incom¬ 
patible with the presoivatiou of health. Secure a 
certain amount of irec iinylioii in tiio air several times 
a day, and it becomes innocuous; but iMisorve, this free 
motion must be secured, not merely permitted. The 
trutli is, civilised life is at the same time too artificial, 
and not .artificial enough. We h.avi interfered with 
nature, at^ arranged labour as she does not prompt; 
ami m doing so, have left out the bodily exercise that 
attends it when pursued in nature’s way. Let us bo 
4 ;onsistcrit iii, our artificialnhss, and systematise play as 
well as work; art will tliui) become nature again—an 
improved nature. As to the bad blood already in the 
world, if those wlio ought would pause before entailing 
certain misery on posterity, and the rest would use 
the means available for the renovation of their own 
and their children’s constitutions, we are assured that 
i‘*in three generations the plague might bo extirpatjed 
from the earth. 

Will this ever he realised ? Granted that it is 
possible, will men ever be induced to use the means ? 
Perhaps they may, when the laws of health, shall bo 
taught as universally as the catechism. Fo# the 
agitation of this subject, wc could almost wish for a 
new sect or religion, wliose leading tenet should ho, 
that man’s bodij; is to be reverenced and cherished 
as welVi as 'bis soul, and in which high health should 
be a cardinal virtue, and ‘ rosy gills ’ entialts a man 
to the hig’dest seat iri Mie synagogue-, The worship 
ot Health would, at all events, be a more gemal 
superstition ‘Jian the worship of Mammon. . 
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MORE LIFE IN TURKEY.- 

Asia Minok has beqn ip many respects so lavishly gifted 
by nature, that Strangers passing througli the counjynj|^^ 
enchanted by the beautiful scenery, and c-xcited by the 
clear air and sunny skies, feel inclined to believe they 
have found earinly -Jiaradlse. A longer residence 
might perhaps dispel thil delusion; but the climate is 
indi|pd delightful; and althougli the mid-day heat in 
summer is far too grAt for outdoor exercise, the 
m ornings and evenings are delicious, and a plentiful dew 
refreshes tho parched vegetation. Tho cold in winter 
is extreme, which braces the enervated frame. The 
houses ore so.badly built, that tho inhabitants suffer 
much in tho cold months; for instance, tlie panes of 
glass are let into the frames a groove, without a 
morsel of putty—thus forming a complete trap for 
draughts, besides playing a’mosc-noisy accompaniment 
to conversation in a storm, lilieli, the basement story 
of a country-house has seldom any side-walls: the 
upper stories are raised on pillars, so the wind sweeps 
through perfectly unchecked; and the flooring-planks 

♦ See Life in Turkoy, No. 60. 
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are go carelessly laid down, thatf looking through your 'especially was kifown to everybody as an excellent tliinu 
parlou'r-sfloor, you see the servants killing and pluckini'' for fever.' Certainly people here do cat poraegranaie- 


fowlg for to-nto»row’r rlinner, with other agreeable in every stage of fever, and the inside skin being very 
sights ; and if you tty to lay (|^wn a c.arpet, iabt-lloons bkter, may have some good effects; but I wonder 
up, fill walking over it becomes quite a worWof dj^li- what English girl of that ago w'ould have been able b) 
These minor evils,* however, could be easily defend tieraelf in such a manner. The children, from 


removed by a very little troflblt; and house-rent is not being constantly at liberty, and not confined to a 
high, though it is tl*e dearest item in expenditure here, nursery like ours, aro al! precocious. They arc gene- 
7'ho constant fires nliko property so unsafe, that, in rally prettv. 'iiid look so funny dressed up in tiieir 
towns, the Kiilder, c*alcelating tliat hi.s house will not miniatur.i rbans and trains, tliat 1 always expected 
last more than six years, tdiarges you for rent a sixth them to bi'giii acting some charade or play. Uoth 


portion of the original cost. ■* A.8 the Ikmses are chiefly 
built of woo,il and plaster, they\i,are not very expensive. 


sexes are dre ssed c.xactly alike while they are juvenile. 
We went one day to visit, the paeha’.s wife; and her 


•• -J ^ V.— -- . -^ .. ... j - - 

We ])uid E .'!0 a month for ouhtjiouse ami bath; but son, a boy about twelve, left the room at. once, with an 
then the projirietor was accustom^l to make money Jiy absurd assumptioji of manlin"ss, pretending not to «ec 
the hiitli-house, which source of profit w'as lost to him Ins mother’s visitors, lie wa". habited, as his father 
during our residence, and'atlded consequently to the might hiu'c been, in a fez*eap, and a dark badly-filtmg 
rent; aud,we had largo outbuililiiigs and stabling—»m surtoiit of English cloth, witli a leather belt. AllTnrk.s 
adsery ruinous and dilap\dated condition certainly, in governtpent employment must wear this dress, which 
but still, they were there. I^oks mean and paltry beside their own tlowing native 

The great evils for residents to struggle against, are esstunie. The paeha’s wife was a dignified, middle-aged 
the country fevers—some of a very bad kind, but woniarf, avjim had been handsome, and still po.sse.'-sed 
the most usual c*o the c'oturaoii interniittent fever beautiful almoiid-sliaiicd dark eyes. Her bigli-brcd 
and ague, wliieH is not dangerous, hut weakens mivih, ease of manner would have done honour to any draiiiiig- 
and is difficult to be shaken off, .even after return- room, and completely distinguished her from til ¬ 
ing to England. High and low, young and old, are chattering crotnl of slaves around. When ;.sl ■ d if 
all equally affected by this curse of the*,country, she was the only ivife, she i-eplied in a very stately 
AVlieii you go into the bazaars, you see a gn-at bundle manner: ‘ Yes, my liujband and mysilf have tdways 
of cloaks heaving in a rtirner, and are told that so hci-n .sullieient to each other.’ 1 am sure she was a 
and so has just got the cold fit on : you turn round, and very superior woman, and her husband was a wise 
see a poor trader, with fliiSlied cheeks aq,d troiiihlinsj, man. Tlie house was in great eonfusioii; many curii.-is- 


all equally affected by this curse of the*,eouiitry. she was the only ivife, she i-eplieJ in a very stately 
AVlieii you go into the bazaars, you see a gn-at bundle manner: ‘ Yes, my liujband and mysilf have tdways 
of cloaks heaving in a rtirner, and are told that so been .sullieient to eaeli other.’ 1 am sure she was a 
and so has just got the cold fit on : you turn round, and very superior woman, and her husband was a wise 
see a poor trader, with fliiSlied cheeks aq,d troiiihlinsj, iiiiin. Tlie house was in great eonfusioii; many cum.-is- 
fiiigers, langiiidlj' collcetihg his goods—his cold s-fit looking rounded iiair-tnmks, with iron hand.s, i ere 
is‘just over; and he is going home, with parclu'd b ing about, ready p.aeked, as tlie family were just 
lip.s and burning brow, to toss througli the ni':.l few inovwtg down to Staniboul; and the luisband, a man 


Weary hours of lever. 'I’lie natives yield unresistingly 
to the attacks of their cneiiiy, and look upon every 


of jirogress, intended going on board a sleanier, slnn'tly 
egiieeled on tl;e coast. The women had nmer seen a 


other day as sac, ificed to it. without hope of redenip-I .‘■teaiiiLr, and were timeli afarfm-d at the pro.sp<-et, 
tiftil: they know it will disappi-ar with the season* and inneh relieved to liear we should be there al.so, 
that brings it, and scarcely make an effort to stay thmkiiig our presence a kind of guarantee for tlieir 
its violence. ICvery one you meet lias, of course, a safety. We did afterwards meet tlie poor things on 
(lilFerent idea as to what gives you fever: if you eat boiird--at least we. saw' some binniles of elotlies 
peaches, and go out in the .sun, y-oti are sure to get it; stretched on the deck, lying quite inotioiiless—till at 
if yoA drink cold water before walking, you are eqmvlly leiigtli starting into life, the mifortiiiuite creatures 


certain of a fit; if you venture to touch t dimar —a deli¬ 
cious preparation of lialf-boilcd cream, made into cakes 
a little tliickcr than pancake.s—there i| no liopc for ymii. 


beneath, tortured by the attacks of an enemy tliere 
was no escape from, in paroxysms of despair liastily 
tore otr the muslin hatidages which had diitlicrto ee"- 


Many ktiids of fruits are looked upon al ‘ liwips of eealed tlieir face?, fmm tlie gaze of the imfaitlifiil, ; 


fever.’•>!' you venturi* out when the dew is falling, 
you deserve ti^bo laid up. 'Jiliil last rule fe.ally seems 
to have some truth in it. Sulphate of quinine is .'Ri 


tlieii, struelc Avitli liorror at tlie profanity o*’ tin* n, i 
they had been guilty of, sank back in a state ef utter 
l\istration, and w-ere one by' one summarily carried 


utifaiiing specific ftS' common ague, ami wo used to Iflown stairs to the ladies' cabin, and delivered over to 
keep it mi.ved w'ith *cid, in quart-bottles, for all wIim' all tlie unknown miseries of seii-.siek)icss. 
elioseapply for it; but it is an expensive medii in^ There was <a rein.-irkably lovely child in tlie pacha’s 
quite out of tlie reach of poor people; and really when house, with the most purely blue eyes I ever s:iw ; but 


you see them feiMing entirely oi^uflripo fruit, or sleep- 
inz-in the open air in a perfect steAm-bath of dew,« 

_i___1. -^it -i: t_i.t i. •_ 


t*e Turks do not admire blue eyes—indeed, are very 
iinucli afraid of them, believing tliat their possessors 


‘you only wonder they do not all die, instead of being have the power <)f casting the ‘Evil Eye.’ A frii.od of 
only unwel* 'rhe«eldest child rfa Greek, who acted ours was one day standing watching some poor bullocks, 
as a sort of porter at our ga*c, ^as a pepfect martyr y'oked to a load of wo«d far too heavy for thee, to 
to fever. She was a very* pretty little girl; and move. iAfter several inelfectual attempts to make them 
we promised to try to cure her jvith quinine, ou^jon- stir, that driver tunicd to the Englishman, and in no 
dition she attended to some ^•ules of diet during the measured terms begged him to go aw'ay instantly, as it 
process, as the children were all constantly eating raw was of course utterly impossible for the bullocks to 
cucumbers, pumpkins, and other such unwholesome moje, when liis blue eyes were transfixing them. If 
viands. For some days, everything went on well; but you admire a child in Turkey, you are supposed to have 
one morning I saw her in the court, presiding at a feast thrown the Evil Eye on it ;.and the nurse will most 
of green pomegranates, and instantly ran out, saying: probably spit at you, to avert any evil consequences to 
‘ All! naughty Gbnlltvniea name equivalent to our her charge. The Turkish domestic servants are nearly 
Rose—‘ you know you were forbidden to eat fruit till all slaves, both black and white, and seem very 
you were well.’ Thl# being duly translated to her, the comfortably oflT. No doubt, they are,often tyrannised 
little lady, abottt (ten, rose up, and W'ith singular ovef, and sometimes harshly treated; but, on the whole, 
grace and dignity-informed roe, in the liquid tones of their chains appear to he as light as the chains of 
her beautiful Greek, ‘ That she would not eat fruit after slavery cap possibly be.* Even after death, their idou* 
.having been forbidden tif do so, but every one knew tification with the family continues,, When walking 
that i^egraiiates were not included in that entegory; through the lovely cemeteries, you will see a square 
.and, in,; fact,, tlie lining membrane of green ones sp^ railed off, ooataiuing perhaps a liigh headstbne, 
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■'.ilpt’.iroil turban nn the top,‘indicatin'; the in the details of colon*! and’trifnraini;, than in the 


jp..! whir. sh‘C‘j ''5 (he lord of a household; beside it, edlisiderat 
. p ahed troll'—perhaps two or three—withsn -ose on The only 
i‘ I,’Ll yen a wife lies beneath; some sinallc.' stoiieis this co%nj 
will prohahly complete the family eirele • and subjji;;atil 
li;. .1 (1,10111111!; will be a tiny piece of ground* also referring 1 


eiSisideration of the poor unbeliever’s ofl'er of miyriage. 
The only tiling that puzzled nip jv»s ^lie fact, that in 
this co^nlry, where one hears so» much about the 
subjjigatifii of women, no one seemed to think; of 
referring to the paterm\J parent for his opinion. The* 


willi an inscription relating that lure lies mother lield fortli to herfticflds, and discus.sedminutely 


.iilhful jiliistapha, or Ibrahim, who ha'l been in her own ide.is on the subject, aytboiit paying tlie 
tifly or sixty .years, and was laid • ■ death, smallest attention to the melancjmly, and deeidcdly 
h.,d lived, close to the master be liad.'Scrveil henjieeked man, who was quie^*pursuii«; bis daily 

avne.iiioiis in the lioii'ie. (’ejiffinly, the orduiary class 
pcasaols here bav'e a great dread of being of Kraiiks in tliisteouiiti.vyfl'lre caleulatod to give the 
111 d'o ""nseription for tlie army One da)', natives but a poor idea y Kuropean society; tliey are 
ce v>'-' visiting the eonsuIV, wife, in riisbcd a, usually the vmy refuse/f Sonlhern Murope—men who, 
1111,111 in a dreadful state of agitation, followed from ba^'onduet, or Some unforlunate circuit)atanees, 
cup Ilf s) mp iibisiiig friends, amt dragging along find the iiome-eirele closed against them* and come 
hi'iiiiah son, a ]miiy stekly lad, who had just out lierc to pick up a liv'njguis they best can. h’rom 
. \v,i fir a soldier. lie looked about fourteen, tbo'taleiited members of tins class springs^ up tliat 
lin'd (|Uit'’ sr.ired and totally unmiiiinjd by the witty, wicked, and dangeroiTs man called a r/u'v<ir%f 
; '•osjii'c; op,'iiing before liini. The weeping, <riiiilti‘;tnr. ^ 

I til ly imiilored the great lady to take bet* We fell in with a brilliant specimen of this genus. 


!i,.. 11 III d'C "Iinscription for the army One day, 
iv'i'll we v>',' visiting the eonsuIV. wife, in ruslicd a 
pii.v- iviiiii.iii in a dreadful state of agitation, followed 
li\ .1 i.,reiip Ilf s) mp.'ilbisiiig friends, amt dragging along 
nil' iinf''i' inial' son, a ]uiii.v stekly lad, who had just 
I'l'i n 'll. wo fir a soldier. lie looked about fourteen, 
a.i.’ s •' lin'd (|Uit" se.ired and totally unmiiiinjd by the 
K.Tiliii ; I'Dspi'c'; opv'iiing before liim. The weeping, 
1 inll'.'V 111. ly imiilored the great lady to take her* 


'.I'll oi ,1 ,1 rviee m any capacity — the ^^v.ant'. oft who made bis debut at ibe before-iiientionod hotel, 
lir.li'li sui.icitv are exempt from the conscription— whore he led a rollicking, (Il(?asni\t.ei#aigli sort of life, 
.e'n 11. 'Illy ianiinting lier Ii.ard fate, and pointing by I scfvrcel.y know bow we lirst became alqiiainted with 
111 the youth of her son, hi.s groat delicacy, his M. Aclilile: pei'iile arc not ptirlieubir witli regard to 
w II.1 ' '-eiglit, and above nil, to a sli.glit deformity in introductions so far from home; and be was perfect in 
. 1 o. s hipers ; nny of wbieii rcMons ought, in lier tlie art of smiting himself to bis ('()in|i?lny. lie spoke 
.p" , I, to be snllieieiit to jire-^eiit bis going to the botli French .and U.ali.'m so well, tliat 1 knew not 


ai-' All the wiaiieii obiiiied in in clioriis ; wliile the 
-. i i,”,i; eainlidate for martial lionours slood behind, 
SI 111 ii'.r ].'l;i>nBly, ,.n;l i'ert-iiiily looking a nio«t unlit 


which country claimed him for her son. lie sang 
exipiisitelyi; and posse'wed a power of skeleliiiig 1 have 
n^vor seen equalled: any bhftik piece of jiaper that fell 


’ll; (nt'ii.'i.in r.i.ir.'r 


1 ill rj/iMbliiie tlie glory and luiiiour of in Ijis wayg the backs of lettefc, the llv-leaves of books, 
I r.i.ir.ii'. 11 reall.v'seemed a bard ea.se ; lie were instantly covered with taiieiful design.s, imiic»l 
i.'i-'.-oii'i', 5 'in; .iiid after borne e(msideratioii inosfiui's, and Aln'.ri.'b palaces. I still possess many 
• - sei I'l vi'st by sc'.'iiig him apiiointed lo of tlie.se speeimens, all tiuislied with a d 'lie.aty and 
. I I'l'i.t about the children, where I often rapidity tluit I'jipeared to my inexiierioiieed eyes quite 
,in lom looriiii’ Vcry happy The soldiers miraculous. lie .soon made liiniself notorious by bis 


' . 1 .1 I'l'i.t about Jill' cliildrei 

il '.iw lom bull.nil’ very liap) 


■lall) smal), dark-i'omple.xioned, wrelehcdh' iflrious and reckless ridm;; llirougli the crow'dcjj 


■ ,"!tiir<tioiii the Ulterior —very diliereiit from 
-.t ri'ly Turk of tlu' lapital. n'liey have a simple, 
i-•l■•'llvd '.(.Ilk, wliieli is very pleasing. 1 always 
"i ..) i.pok 'n of as liaviiig good .stnlf ni tlieiii. 

i ! ill'. atU'inpt to dies.s them in a sort of Furopean 
I’i'i iiiak. s tin in feel uneomfortable, and loojc 
iiaiiis. 

ii going into the town one d.ay,^ we went, as 
to leave our liorse.s at a vtij' deeeiil sort of 


go here—kept by an Armenian and | family.’ 1 need not 


bazaars. \i'e afterwards lieard, that when pressed 
for the paymieiit of some silver-mounted pistols, scimi- 
t.irs, and otlvcr fancy articles he bad selected, lie 
pointed a bri.Ldit .stiletto at fbe startled trader, and 
replied: ‘'i’iiat's the only payment you'll get iVom 
me!’ lie succeeded in borrowingL.lo from in3'fatlier, 
and gave him, at tlic same time, a little gold-headed 
eiiiie, wbieli be sai^ Miis honour was pledged to redeem 
at all liaiardf. as it was engraved with the arrilS of bis 


the fi«uilv-:iTms are’still in 


, '-ill Tliey b.id a pretty daughter, whose round j tln^ possessidli of stnmger*. Tl is ploas'^nl, however, 
ol-' iipered face lied often iittraeted oiir attenlioiii/ )o lind that the Turks b.ave le.mied to distinguish 
1 by tins time wo were looked upon jit.; .is gietween the Jlngliali Franks and others, and I Vave 
I I I'k iits in the country, and friends of the bouse, a thrill of national pride at betring, ‘ On tlie word 
' tfd en into eoiiMiltation on the subject of a ot*aii Fnglislinian !’ used ulinost as a solemn oath m 
.jH.s'ii wliii.’i bad just been received for the young their liazaars. The cliildren of F.nglishmeii wlH)*liave 
Iv I'lcni a Frank visitor —1 believp Italian—wb(')i married Armoniaii oi; O^-eek wives, are »eiy interesting 
niii ' d b.ili'ly by her rosy ehccks and dark eyes—tor rfjiecimei ' of Imi^amty. They are generally pretjy. 

I o, 11 ii'it speak a word of .any langtfJigc intelli.gible .and V'ery quick and iiitelligei't. Indeed, to Knglisli 
be'' w.sbed to transjilant her to liis own liome. people, they appe,",r,^rem,irkajly rlever, Vrom the 
e i'"".!i';• explained the wHolo affair to us most extraordinary,number of ftingii.ages iliey can all speak. 
I’lo ' nd the daughter listened with frightened Tlirir nurses are chiefly flreek, and they, of course, 
li u. Oil seemed altogether more alarmell ti an talk \a their nurslingsan itieir own beautiful language; 
"ii-'.' ' I the honour done her by the F'rank. Tito dally intercourse with tfte natives around, instniets 
ii I ■ iinan leemed to have settled the matter in the them in Tiivkisii ; tlie fatlier speaks to them in 
vc'sible possible manner—quite provokingly so^to English, and tlie mother jirobably in Armenian ; every 
, ii'iii'. She informed the dismayed and eager suitor, visitor teaches tliem French, and Italian is learned as 


li'ol s, on seemed altogether more alarmeU ti an I 
Ik-iiii".' ' I the honour done her by the i'rank. Tito 
I'hii I ' iinan leemed to have settled the matter in the 
iiii).-' vc'sible possible manner—quite provokingly so^to 
1.) ii'i 11'. She informed the dismayed and eager suitor, 


t.lii.'V ' ■' .‘way, and lorget their promised bridfes. Go perfect in five or six difierent languages, and have thus 
back, lb ■, stranger, to your own country, and remain already mastered a great deal of that knowledge out 
tbere v -r at the end of that time, if you have not school-children toil so painfWly Sfter, and so seldom 
altered '.i.ur nay of thinking, return here, and I ■^ill attain. Another characteristis bf tliis class that 
gladly D-ive you my daughter.’ After such a speech, struck us, was the wonderfully large appetite they are 
tiiere'. is nothing to bo added ^ suggested by us; and generally blessed with; fortunately, the necessaries 
in a few moments both mother and daughter wore of life are cheap out here, w the housekeeping-bills 
deep, in the discu-s-sion of a Turkish dress, which I would iJfe something frightful. I used to sit in silent 
wanted, to have made, and Appeared far more interested amazement, watching the celerity with which immense 
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piles of food disappeared doyn the throats of prett^ 
piqutiQt girls, who had certainly never been tau^it 
to be a 8 hame(],of,the_ act of eating. We ^ere much 
amused onoo by tto naive speech of a younfe Jfdy who 
wajs dining with us. There' were two dishfid of jpieat 
,on the table; and when ajked,,which she would prefer, 
she replied, looking altenivita’y at each: ‘ I’ll take some 
of both, if you plo;;se, sir.’ 

Some of these iomilies have passed through most 
stirring acd excitin‘i.„jScene 8 . I am sure their his¬ 
tories would open thm^ng pages of romance to the 
reader. I remember twV girls (taco giving me a 
description of a morning XX alarm they had spent 
some time'"before, near Constkjtinople. tit w-as a time 
of gredt tumult; the town wa^ almost in a state of 
siege; and 'bands of lawless Albanian soldiers were 
wandering about, recklessljj^ plundering whatever they 
could lajr their hands on. Tlio street where Kieso 
ejfls lived was almost deserted; the inhabitants had 
fled, sjiutting up their houses—they had no servants— 
the mother was very ill, confined to bed; the father 
was compelled to go out, leaving these two girls, with 
two or three litl^ .childfei., alone in the house. lie 
directed thena.to keep perfectly quiet, shut all (loors 
and windows, and by ijiat mcaqs strive as much as 
possible to escape observation. The immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood was Vjuiet, hut the distant sounds of riot 
sometimes reacheil them; and their suspense becoming 
at last intolerable, they went to the top of the house, 
to discover if possible what was going on. The death¬ 
like silence of the street Vas for some time unbrokop; 
but at length one of i.ic much-dreaded Albamans 
appeared. The sisters watched with breathless 
anxiety, and saw him trying the different doors, till, 
finding one close to them that yielded to liis hand, he 
entered; and in a few moments, what was their horror 
and despair le see him come out of a window on the 
top of the house, and W'alk along the parapet, appfl- 
rently looking in at each window in succession, as if 
to see which promised the best prospect of plunder. 
It was a fearful moment, but Providence shielded 
these defenceless children from harm, for the fierce 
Altbnian passed the wiudaw behind wliich the frightened 
girls were cowering, without looking in. 

but she only Owned to being afraid of what she calls 
‘ the combusticles ’ blowing up in the night. It’s 
rather awkward, because of papa’s having to go in 
^sometimes two or three times in the night; but unless 
we put her under the dresser, 1 don’t know what we 
could.do. 

We have a piece of garden behind, which does for 
banging clothes in, and fur the children; but as it’s 
no use trj'iug for flowers, wc keep fowls. Mamma 
did try,*c) grow a little parsley and some herbs, but 
it was never any good. T don’t much think anything 
would grow here, it is so closely built; there are 8 U(;h 
numbers of small streets and courts, and in summer 
the air is so hot and close—‘ stybaky,’ Mary colls it. 

We should s^on get into a better house, only that 
papa is obliged to live in his district. He has so 
much a year paid him iby the guardians for attending 
the poor; besides, he is just in the centre of liis work, 
and can pop in and out every now and then, to see if 
,he has been sent for. I am sure ho is hard worked: 
idt’s a great deal worse since he got the parish, for he 
.nevei' siee >'3 a night in his bed, particularly in cholera; 
blit 1 think it’s more babies now. It’s quite shame¬ 
ful the way some of the patients ring him up all for 
nothing, just as if ho w.as a policeman, imd didn’t 
want sleep, 'fhere was last year, he’d been up 
seven nights runtfing; and at last when he came in, 
lie usen’t to go lip stairs at all, but lie down in bis 
clothes on the mat at the street-door, ready for the 
next ring. Of course, I don’t mean to say it is always 
like that. Sometimes every one is quite well, and then 
we are so happy—papa only pays friendly visits, and 
often takes one of us with him, or else ho stays at 
home, and docs something about the house: one of 
these times, John and he built the fowl-house at the 
end of the garden. 

Some years ago, before 6 iete were nearly so many 
of us, wo used to have a holiday every year. I 
don’t mean we children, for of course, in vacation, 
we' had plenty, but every one of us. Papa used 
to make a day, and wc then went altogether into the 
country, and enjoyed ourselves in the fields. It was 
generally on hU birthday, which is fortunately in June, 
when the haymaking is, and the roses arc in the 
hedges. John used to say he wished it was blackberry- 
time instead; but I thought—for I was only a child 
then—that thJre vas no fun so good as getting into 
a hayfield, and making papa lie down, and burying 
him in the sweet beautiful hay. We could not go 
Vilways exactly on his birthday, because we often had 
to puj it off, but as near it as possible. We used to 
think more of it a great deal than Christmas; and I 
am sure wc used to talk about where we should go, 
and what we should do, for a whole year. 

The last place we went to before this one that I am 
going to tell about, was down to the Forest, nve years 
ago; and wereft’t we happy! We had a carriage and two 
horses; and papa drove, with John and Willie outside; 
and then there was mamma, and Aunt Jane, and Ann 
—it was before Maiy came, and we left nurse at home, 
because, she is so careful—and three of us, besides 
baby, inside. Papa thought we could all have gone; 
but when he came to put In the baskets, he soon found 
out his mistake; so three of us, and the biggest 
hamper, had to go down in a cab; and we had such 
ftin all the way down, seeing which should get first, 
for Uncle James was outside, and he was so merry. I 
am sure I never was so happy in all my life, and so 
they all sojd. 

We dined on the grass, under low trees that met 
overhead, with the roses and honeysuckles all twisting 
up them, and the birds singing—just like fairy-land; 
and we all helped to lijy the cloth, and John and Willie 
ran down to the public-house for water and beCr, I 
don’t know what we should have done, only for Aunt 
Jane—fbr what do you th^k ? We had forgottein the 

‘ OUR HOLIDAY. ‘ •' 

Therb are thirteen of us«-a}kOgether, aj,;d I am the 
eldest. Of course, I don’t count papa and mamma, ^or 
ouriold nurse Hop'kins, that brought mtmma up frou| 
a little baby. Altogether, including these, we |fe 
sixtcfin, and Mary makes seventeen. I have always 
had a great deal to do with the children, for, as I said, 
they are all younger than lainf: /ilthough there js 
«a»iy one year between my brother John and me, there 
are thirteen between me and baby. There is so much 
to be done in a largS family,'Imd mspima is never 
very strong; besides, there tare always some of us ill, 
although papa is a medical^msai, which is fortunate, 
or I don’t know what the doctor’s bill would cost. I 
don’t think, considering other girls’ houses, that we 
live in a nice place. It iieeras to be growing smaller 
every year; and we are now obliged tq turn the front- 
kitchen ibto a nursery, and keep the blind down all 
day, which makes it dreadfully dull; and I am sure 
it’s as much as ever Hopkins and I can do, to keep 
the little ones awa^ froni the oven, which they want 
to make in^,,a poll's house, now the flues are left 
ofT. Besidtsli 'liiaty is obliged to make her bed up every 
night in the surgery, which she couldn’t bear at first, 
becau^,#he was so .frightened. I am sure she used to 
tbJnk,||!ipa kept subjects hi the drawers and bottles; 
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salt; but when wo wore m such a way, she opened 
her bas, and took out a packet. Wasn’t it tliOug-htful ? 
Uncle James quizzed her about being an old «iaid; but 
she said she never went out for a holiday witliout salt,® 
pins, needles, and thread; and sure enough, we wanted 
them all before long. After dinner, wc had tl» cold 
punch that papa makes out of a book, and we all 
drank his health, even baby; for Unole James would 
make him have some too, though he coughed dread¬ 
fully ; and then papa got up, and made such funny 
speech, in which he called us ‘ladies and gentlemen 
and I really thought that stupid Ann would have died 
laughing. Then—just as if everything had determined 
we were to be happy—when he had finished, and tlie 
boys were hurrahing, up oonies a mai^ with a hurdy- 
gurdy. Nothing would servo Unole James but we must 
have a dance: papa said tlic puncii had gut into his 
toes, and so I tliink it had into all our toes, for we 
had such a dance! Even mamma stood up, fiid Ann 
and baby wont off as partners a little way down. Tlien, 
we had donkeys; and it was such fun to sec Unclc» 
James and papa, with their legs almost tosj^iinf? thei 
ground, riding a race; but papa’s donkey won. Then 
we went into the fields, .and had a tumble in the hay, 
and picked such a nosegay; and wo dressed Uncle 
James’s and papa’s hats with flowers. Then we met 
some gipsies, and papa made mamm^ have her fortune 
told, but—it just shows! TheyJ;hought Uncle James 
was mamma’s husband; and they told papa he should 
marry a beautiful lady, and have two little children, 
and drive in a coach-and-four. Such stuff 1 Ann was 
not with us, for we left her and baby, and Popsy 
and Dolly, with the baskets; but I know some of them 
had been telling her nonsense, for she asked me next 
day to explain the planets to her. Then wc had tea 
and water-cresses at the little inn ; they gave two 
of us tea for the ijricc^)f *one, hut I don’t think that 
was very clover considering tlie boys. We had a great 
big basket of cherries too, and three baskets of straw¬ 
berries, besides the cake that poor nurse had m!ide 
the day before; and after tea, we went out into the 
field, at the back of the house, and if you only saw 
papa and Uncle James playing at football! Wc were 
obliged to start early, on aiicount of the children; but 
just as papa had gone to sec the horses got ready, up 
came a pedler with a basket of all sorts of things; and 
what did dear, kind Uncle James •do,* but buy us a 
present, every one of us! Mine was a lovely white 
ivory necdle-case, with ‘ llemembcr. Love, itanember ‘ 
round it in red letters; and 1 have got it now in 1113 > 
work-box. At last, we all got off again; but I was so 
tired, that I fell fast asleep, and did not wake till we 
stopped at our own door, which I was so vexed at, as 
I wanted to enjoy the ride through the streets, all full 
of peopl<^ and lighted up. • 

Wo mked of this holiday ever so long: if we 
wanted to remoraher when anything haJJt)ened, we used 
to say, ‘that was before,’ or ‘that was after Our 
Holiday;’ and if the little ones wore naughty, we 
told them that they shouldn’t come to the Forest 
next year. When spring came, and the wall-powers 
and primroses were being sold in the streets, we 
used to say: ‘ The trees are all coming out now; 
June will soon ’oe here.’ But when June came, just 
fancy 1 there was another baby ready to go with u^ 
a fhnny, fat little thing, with blue eyes like a kitten’s; 
and we talked to her, and said: ‘Baby has never had 
a holiday yet in this world; baby shall go anAsee the 
trees, and flowers, and grass, and gipsies, and donkeys.’ 
Of course, I knew this was all nonsense; but one 
always does talk stuff to those little mites, becaflse 
they can’t understand sense. 

Well, all that summer aft*, poor mamma was 
so ill that she could scarcely go about the house, 
much less for a long day into the country; so we 
to give up Our HoUds# for tliat year, although 


wo scarcely believed w* shouldn^ go, and went gn 
h(^ing until the snow fell. , ’ 

The nex# year, wo thought we.wjese all right, and it 
w.is suoli lovely weather j and haljf began to feel her 
fl'ct,* just* as if she wanted to be off, when a gre.at 
trouble liappened to us. • PiAa bad been out attending 
a case of scarlet fever; 1.04 just as he came in, and 
was going to cliange bis coat, as he*lways docs before 
he comes near us. Bibbs—that’s tire old baby—set up 
such a screaming, that he rasw'see whst was the 
inattcr, and so brought theJSfibetion among us; and 
first one, then tH- other/at last every one of us, 
caught the fever—and 1^ sure it took six ^onths to 
go through lA all—yor/see, there are so many; and 
by Jhat time there wCro two more, because that was 
when the twins were horn. 

Well, when the third, year came, wo thought 
the •charm must he broken, .and that wc /:ertainly 
should not ho disappointed again. Indeed, we we?-* 
very near going, for the day was fixed twici; but 
that didn’t do a bit of good, for poor papa had just 
j got the parisi), .and 1 thint»all the people in it wanted 
to try the new doctor, so htf/ouldu’t l#ave. lie wanted 
us t(vgo without him. The idea! I’m stre if wc never 
had gone till wc we/e a hundred, wo ouldn’t have 
stirred without ]dm; besides, his going was all the 
pleasure, *^t last, wo began to forgct’all about it, at 
! least the little ones did; and Bibbs and baby, and the 
I twins and Petsy—that was the other baby—never did 
know anything about it; but sometimes, when .lohn, 
j arid Willie, aiql I used to set the schools going off in 
vans, early in the summer-fflornings, and hear them 
hurrahing as they drove past in the dusk, waving grec*i 
branches they had brought homo from the Forest, we 
used to say: ‘When ever will Our Holiday come?' 
j It was one Sunday last June, after dinner, when 
papa said: ‘ Mamma, what day will the twenty-eighth 
l.fll on ? ’ Every one of us cried out ‘Thursday,’ for wp 
liad been talking about it ever so long, because it was 
to bo las birthday. ‘Well,’ said pap.i, ‘I do really 
think we can have Our Holiday at last: if I can only 
get Mrs Brown ofl' my list, we can go comfortably.’ 
Oh, if you only heard what a noise those boys'set 
up 1 cheering as if it was a royal family going by— 
particularly .limmy; but poor papa couldn’t be angry. 
‘Now',’ said bo, ‘I^have thought about it a good deal, 
though I,wa^afraid to say a word, for fear of Inothcr 
disappointment; and I tell you what—you shal>islioose 
yourselves wAere wo sh 5 ll»go. Every oijo shall have 
a '?oto; and whichover place has the most votes, we 
(l^iall go to.’ •Then there w'as a'noise, all talking 
^ether: some calling out the »Forc8t, and some 
OStvesend, and some Hampton Court; and Bibbs—but 
of course be didn’t know any better—shouting out 
Africa! We had quitp fun about the votjs, ami couldn’t 
vaake up our imnds for such a time. Willie 
all he could to make the twins and Petsy give him 
their vote for Chatham, because ol' the ^ckyards, 
whore they bijild tlie STiip*; huf as m.-imma kept these 
herself, and we were all a^fiinst liim, he liad no chance 
—it fas not likely. Jt lay bctw'ccn the Forest and 
Hampton Court; i)ut at ^ast we settled it should be 
the dear old Forest again: no place could be better 
than that. We were so overjoyed, that wo could 
scarcely sleep, for it was only ten days off; and when 
I went to get Jjniniy up in the morning, I found him 
singing and dancing about the room, like a wild Indian, 
in his night-gown. 

I am sure poor nurse, and Mary, and mamma, heard 
enough about it: indeed, mXrse ^t quite put oitt at 
' last, and said she wished pap# had kept his own 
counsel, and not told us a word about it before the 
time. The children were all day at the end of the 
passage before the weather-glfss, seeing if it would be 
fine weaflier, although it was so long off; and watching 
the sky, as if we were just going to start. As, for 
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Jimmy, lie got s(^ elated that mamma could noi 
mattaye him at all, aud so she scut him on a visit*to 
Uncle James, untV the time came. j 

Hut the best ofiit all was, how we wore ft- gto down. 
Wr talked about it, and counted heads; and\iapa,8aid, 
r what with the hampers and £(11, wo couldn’t have less 
than three carriages, whi<h cvould he a great expense, 
unless he could gat an omnibus. 'This sot the boys off 
again, because of tl<e idea of being conductors; but at 
anyrate papa said*!!*.,would see; so he went over to 
bis patient, Mr WicksJvwho lets out carriages. Old 
Wicks has a gruff cross \.;iy of sptaking, from being 
about the yard with ids meti and 1 don’t tliink people 
like him.* 1 know our children are driftdfully afraid 
£)f iiim, for if tliey only look in ‘at the gate, lie saj’s in 
his rough ^’?ny: ‘ Now tlion, you young gents, I suppose 
j’ou want my osses to k«oek you over; ’ and tlien lie 
makes at tliem willi his whip, altliongli I am ceAain 
iic only does it to friglften tliem out of tlie way of 
iiarm, hecanse he likes xiapa very much, and wouldn’t 
hurt one of his children, T know. Well, papa told 
us he found liim in the yard as usual, storming at the 
men. However,4ie told iftisi liow lie was going to take 
us, every oii«, out for a holiday, and wanted /liroc 
carriages, and tliat lie hoiied he, would let him liave 
tliem as cheaply ns ever lie could. Wliat do you 
think old WicHS said ? lie said: ‘ Now, doijtor, you ’re 
not going to have any such a tiling as three carriages; 
you ’re a family man, and ouglit to know hotter. Tlii.s 
is your style:’ and ho sliewed papa a great large sort 
of private van, standing under one jif tlio sheijs. 
Paxia was quite deliglittd, for it was .pist the tkiiig, 
and asked old Wicks what would he llie expense. 
Well, old Wicks went over it in ids mind, and said: 
‘You must have four Iiorscs to do it jiroperly, and a 
driver. I couldn’t let it go out of tlie yard witliont— 
supjiose we s.'y six jiound.’ Tliat was ii great deal of 
ponuy, when you come to tliiiik of all tlie otlif-r 
oxxiouses; and papa said ho felt qiiifo frightened: 
liowevor, he thought lie would try ; so lie asked if ho 
wouldn’t take five, considering he was a friend. Papa 
said he felt directly almost sorry he liad asked liim, 
for*hc got so red, and began to eliuekle so, that he felt 
sure heliadliut him into a passion, and lie’s a very good 
patient after all. ‘No,’ said old Wicks ; ‘ eertainiy not, 
considering you’re a friend, 1 couldn’t take anything 
of thc*sorl, and I wonder you could ask in<j. And 1 
woul»'iVt take four, nor three, nor two, no more I 
would one; Jmt I’ll loll yoi>i tvliat I’ll ta&e—I’ll take 
nothing, doctor; not a lialf-penny of your money wftl f 
tonph. I should rdtlier think not, after <ill you've donaj 
for me and mine niglit and day. And I’ll tell WY 
what else I’ll do: I’ll have liim painted, and niadcfne 
samS as new; and put fresli curtains .and cushions in 
for the occasiwn; and when you, ride along, you just 
say to yourself; “I’ve made "Joe AVieks a proud okl 
‘Wi'ap to-day, by accepting of tins liere tcstiinunial of 
his gratilwde and respect.’” Of course, papa didn’t 
want this; but old Wfcks steniPd so offended when he 
talked about payment, thak ho had to give in, but he 
said ho would make it up to him in physio. Hov one 
may be deceived! Who ovtr would have thought old 
Wicks •was so kind! I’m sure the boys were quite 
ashamed of all the names they had called liim, and 
the faces they used to make when he wasn’t looking. 

Everything was now settled; the only thing was, that 
we all felt dreadMly anxious about Mrs Brown, the 
lady who was ill; ,and papa couldn’t come into the 
house without cur asking how she was. At last, two 
days liefoirejiKUe JP^etity-eighth, to our great delight, we 
heard sh@yi^‘1)etter,; so tliat everything ■«‘aB right. 
Tlie vsm V^lJ&ing on beautifully; for the boys used to 
sec it,>tanding in the yard, as they went to seliool, four 
tii^ a day, and they riled to bring home the news. 
,^ren’t we just delighted when the day befbre came, 
curtains andi cushions were put in, and it 


waited all rcaitj' for us to start! It was such a beauti¬ 
ful evening: tliore was not a single cloud in the sky; 
and papa<said tlicre was no fear for to-morrow. 

» We had all tlie things packed—not forgetting the 
salt this time; .and liadn’t wc fun getting the things 
readyt!—tlie great big [lies, and the salad, and tlie 
lobsters, and such a cake! The punch was made, only' 
cooling in the surgery, fit to put m the great stone-jar; 
and our frocks and things laiil out, ail ready to put on 
tlie flrs.t.-tiling in the morning, Ix'C.ause-we wanted to 
be oil'early. It was settled tliat we should liavc .limniy 
at iionie the niglit before, so that iic might be'dressed 
witli tlie other cliildrcn, and not be in Uncle James 
and Aunt .lane’s way; b<i x>apa set off to bring him, 
and took me v;itli him. Uncle .James did not live a 
very long way off then; and I was so happy, walking 
along with darling (lapa, wlio was quite delighted 
liimself at the treat we were all going to have so soon. 

AVell, wo knocked ct the door, and we thouglit it 
rather sfrange that Jimmy did not come running into 
«the hall as usual; only Aunt Jane came out by herself, 
loiJchig rj||jier lroiiblc>d. 

‘ Oil,’ said papEi, ‘ wlicrc’s .Timmy ? 1 liope he’s not 
gone to bed.’ 

‘AA^iy.’said aunt, ‘he’s had a little fall. He’s not 
hurt liimself; but lie was very cross, and cried a good 
deal: it's only ton'ipcr, but lie's lying down.’ 

Jmt as slie spoke, the poor little fellow licard his 
paiiii’s voice, and camo out of tlie parlour, crying ns 
if bis heart vuiuld break ; and directly iiapa saw him 
standing at tlie end of tlio liall, lie knew wliat was tlie 
matter, for liis little arm hung straiglit down by bis 
side, and lie could not stir it, for it was broken. 

Tlicre was not nineli lioliday- for us, ns you may 
suppose; lint the cliildren bore the disappointment very 
well, considering. I’oor little Jimmy! of course it 
was dreadful pain, hut lie v#en*t on very well, and papa 
said lie didn’t see wliy, in about a fortniglit, wo should 
not go. We all said, and so did .Jimmy, tliat tlie air and 
eliilnge would do liim good—the only thing was tiic 
sliaking. AYo tliouglit of all sorts of tilings—of carry¬ 
ing liim in papa’s arms, or of liaving a bed made up in 
tlie bottom of tlie van. At last, Willjo tliought of a 
little hanimock, like the sailors sleep in, iiung up in 
the roof, wliere lie could swing comfortably, and tiiere 
would )<e nothing to knock against his x»oor little arm. 
I’apa said direhtlyrtbis was the best plan; so tlie day 
was fixed again, and tlie pies made, and everything got 
ready all tlie same ; only, I don’t think, somehow, we 
■^ere quite so merry—we had had so many disappoint- 
ment£| and there was going to be one now, and, oh! 
the worst of all. 

I’oor darling little I’etsy, tliat we loved so dearly— 
my sweet baliy-sister—slie w'as never to have her 
I'loliday out! N urse took us early in the morning, wlien 
the sun w'as shining into the room, where she* lay on a 
pillow, so whife ami still, with lier little eyes shut, and 
a grave smile on her dear angcl-face. Nurse said: ‘ Of 
such is the kingdom ofrlieaven;’ and I like to think of 
her tbere, witli the sweet smile and the shut eyes. 

We Clever talk about Our Holiday now. Uncle Jamea 
went to Totsy in the winter; and papa does not look as 
if he could enjoy it in the same way he did five years 
ago. Mamma says, when x>eop 1 e grow old, and know 
trouble, they don’t care for holidays in this ■worldi I 
daresay. I know I tliink more of past holidays now 
tiian of tJiose that are to come. I think of the Forest 
and tho fun ; and of Uncle James, the merriest among 
us all; and of poor little I’etsy, that wasn’t born then; 
and of darling papa lying on the grotuid, so still, cohered 
uir with hay. And then comes in the middle, some- 
liow, a patcii of the outside world, far awajr, biackt 
and misty, and I grow cold and shivery; for some of 
the boys are speaUng of business, and Of scattering 
away, and papa looks anxious, and bis hair is groydng’ 
so gray. 
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But all that is no use; our month is %ere now, and 
I shouldn’t much wonder if we were to go for Our 
Holiday yet, although not quite so merrily* and sit 
under the trees, and talk of our friends that are away. 

SERVICE AND SI. AVE R*Y. 

Wu are about to glance at two institutions—that of 
service and that of slavery. Into the social and political 
relations of these we have no intention of entering 
into; we would simply select a few striking instances 
of the effect of the two institutions on individuals; 
and wc begin with a couple of anecdotes, in which the 
system to which each relates is carried to extreme. 
The one seldom presents any striking feature that is 
not absurd or provoking, and very rarel^ brings out the 
comedy or tragedy of our natufe, as is so commonly 
the lot of its graver and more terrible compeer. 

The following instance of the effect of our system 
with regard to our servants is perfectly aullAnlie:— 
Many years ago, a Duke of Marlliorough wanted a 
tutor for his sons, wlio was required to he a '^rgymaii, 
and who would, nevertlieless, condescend to uTfie at the 
hocond table. Now, however honourable the company 
of my lord duke’s valet and house-steward, and my 
lady the duehess’s housekeeper and lady’s-maid may 
tie in their own eyes, it was not ve^ easy to Ihid an 
ordained clergyman who wmuld consemt to form one of 
the party, even with the allurenfbiit of a table quite 
equal to that of the duke liimself. How'ever, the duke 
did not choose to have tlic restraint of a clergyman at 
his own dinner; it was inconvenient to give the tutor 
his meal by himself; and tlio duke insisted upon his 
point. At last a young man just ordained, sprung 
from hutijhle origin, who had t.iken honours at (hxforil, 
but who had been a servitor there, consented to the 
conditions. For three ^ats, N-passed his ordi¬ 

nary life witli tlie ujiper meni.als; hut his beliaviour 
was exemplary, his manners tliono of a gentleman, .and 
the duke endcil by having him for a part of the day*iii 
his own apartments, besides those which he spent with 
the children. Here he saw much of a young lady, a 

near relative of the family. N-was strikingly 

handsome, and the young lady fell in love with him. 

N-prudently, as well as properly, refused to take 

advantage ^of his conquest, and behaved so well in the 
matter, that the duke was more than ’jilensed—gave 
the young curate his patronage; and building on this 
foundation, with the assistance of very excellent 

talents, N-ultimately beeanio Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 

Before finally reaching this dignity, however, and 
when he was still nothing higher than bishop of 

M-, the duke paid him a visit, and stayed to 

dinner. He had brought wdtli him his valet, the, 
quondatn%ssociatc of their host, and wlio never ceased 
boasting that, in former times, he had d*ned for three 
ye,ars with an embryo bishop. Presently, the bishop’s 
butler (jtnic to his master in great perplexity. The 
cpiscopm e.stablishmcnt at tliat time had but a i^ngle 
servants-table. Tlie duke’s valet was indignant 
boytajd expression at the idea of sitting down to table 
with scullions and stable-boys. Dine on such terms, 
he would not; and the butler came to his master, to 
know what was to be done with him. The bislnJ^ 
paused, and then desired that the valet should bo 
sent up. He shook his old messmate warmly by the 
hand, begged him to be seated, and entered into con¬ 
versation about old times. At last he said, he Irad 
heard with great regret the difficulty about the dinner; 
that lie had ijot forgotten how agreeably they had on«e 
diped toother; and he would lie delighted to see him, 
the vale^ at bis own table. However, he added, that 
' as his master was going to be there too, it might be 
as well ,to mention the arrangement first to the duke, 
as itVas just possible tliai he might object. The 


hlet was frightened almqst out of his senses; implored 
th 9 bisliQp not to say a word about the matter to' las 
master; ai^ declared that he was ggei^d that ho had 
given a^lrouble—that lie woul'd ukie anywhere, and 
at any time. The bishop, !nore proud of his ingenuity 
than careful of his new ^ignity, used often to tell this 
story with great unction. • • 

It was tills same Duke of Marl'^rougU who once 
called for a particular wine, and wa^told by the butler 
that there was no more of it. ^Tlie nexfe day, the 
identical wine made its appejsrSnee on the servants- 
table. Some one i)baerved,.4o the domestic, that ho 
h.ad told the duke the da/ before that there was none 
left. ‘No nioAj tbero wc/j’ said lie—‘none share. 

Tins is part of an/shave*: and if he has been less careful 
than* I have, tliat is his look-out. lie is nbt going to 
have any of mine.’ ^ . 

Tin; perquisite-system i.s at the bottonv of all this. 

A servant extends li's»cliiini ^ipim the properly of Ins, 
^master, till the line of distinction becomes ohlitcyited ; 
,hi8 notions, never very eleav, :ire confounded; and he 
.commit.s robberies under aivilniojl ludicrous impression 
of Ids own perfect honc.sty..» • * 

Apropos of the maimer in wliieli servi^its in certain 
jiositions provide thembolves i^itli the good things of 
tins life—we rememhor hearing a late peer observe, 
that he belij'vcd many squires in Buekii I'liamshire had 
never seen such a dinner as Lord Grenvdle’s servants 
sat down to every day of tlieir livc'.s. IV'e could corro¬ 
borate this to some extent from our own personal 
knowledge. To ho sure, at twines. Lord Grenville was 
a valeJudinarhin; never left Ms clianiher; had in the 
house a succession of visitors—often tliree or foul 
sets the same day—for eacli of wliom a dinner was 
provided; so that the servants had an excuse for any 
extravagance. 

The story of the great Russian statesman’s cook is 
wi^l know 11. 

‘Wliy do you rob me so?’ asked the prince of his* 
servaiil, as tliey wore travelling confidentially in tlie 
same carriage. 

‘ My prince,’ rejilied the cook, taken aback only for 
tlie moment, ‘T must have my pleasures. 'The fatigues 
of your service require ri'creation. I have imbibed 
from your princely presence rallier expensive tastes. 

1 should have no genius for composing a dish, unless ' 
I refresht^ my faJulties with a little music ;»and I 
alw'ays arrange a feast when iny ideas are put is ^rder 
by the motion of a conilbriable carriage. What else 
■ can T do ? ’ * 

j*‘Lct us und^stand one another,* said the prince. 
“Aji>u are necessary to nic, and 1 am necessary to you; 
neiSlicr can do without the other. Is ttiere no means 
of arranging niattors ? 1 will give you any aniouift of 
jWages you require.’ * 

„.The cook liesitaJed,*stiftmnercd, and at longtli hurst 
into tears, and e.xclairaed : ‘My prince, 1 would ratlief*' 
rob you!’ It was the sublime of rasejility! « 

But we are forgettiilg qprselv*es. \Vu jiroraised an 
illustration of*the slave, gjiil are losing ourselves in 
the .sewants-hall. Let,us redeem our word. 

Tlie following incident liji/peiied in the United States 
not long ago. Some of the facts have, we believe, 
already appeared in an English periodical, but in a 
very incomplete state, and without the singular termi¬ 
nation. The story^ as we are about to tell it, is perfectly 
autbcutic. A young gentleman at Charlestown met 
in society a young lady of great beauty and singulfti; 
accomplishments. He courted and married her, withou|. 
inquiry as to her birth and connections, satisfied from 
her manners tliat she belonged to^good society.., After* 
a union of some years, with somewhat more tlutit tlio 
usual amount of matrimonial felicity, the Iituband 
received, one morning, the visi* of a stranger. After 
a very ominous preliminary warning of the dis^reeato 
nature of his errand, the stranger asked him if he had 
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ever inquired into the previous Iiistory of his wifi 
Tlio 'gf.ntlcman naturally demurring to such a question 
from a man of whom lie knew nothing,•his visitor 
told him bluntly tfiat'the lady was his sfai.-p-that he 
possessed the documents n 6 ressary for thd- proof of 
his claim; but before proilucipg them, he begged the 
gentleman to consult iiis«wafo, whose avowals would 
most probably save him the trouble. He added, that 
he was willing, unVr the circumstances, to compound 
his claim;*and inlikipned a sum which would have 
absorbed somewhat ab(^ one-half of the gentleman's 
fortune. The husband, instate of great terror, rushed 
to his wife, who avowed fact wilhout hesitation, 
and addeif, that she was notNimly the sHnnger’s slave, 
but his daughter. The husbaim forthwith rep.aired to 
the most eriiinent lawyer of the town—one, iu fadt, of 
the most eminent in th® s^,ate—and tlctailed his case, 
saying, that the sum demanded for his w'lfe would 

^most ruin him. Mr 1 ’- inquired into all the 

circuqistances, and after some reflection, told him to 
tranquillise his mind—tliat he thought he saw his way 
out of the difficulty, and Jhegged lam to refer the 
stranger to him^ He ai^ised him sinqdy to say that 

he, Mr P-1 was instructed to settle the matle^, and 

to pay the money. The gentleman, somewhat asto¬ 
nished, took his leave; and on ids visitor's repeating 
his call, referred him to the lawyer, as lijj had heen 
advised. 

The lawyer required of the man the ordin.iry proofs 
of his proprietorsiiip—expressed himself satisfied— 
produced the sum demarflled, and took a full receijjt, 
on which the fact of iproprietorsldp was, of course, 
(iefinitely stated. The stranger had alre.ady rcsen to 
take leave, w'hen the lawyer begged him to reseat 
liimself, and said that his turn had now come. 

‘The sum,’ said he, ‘is a large one for a slave; 
but no doubt the peculiar accomplislimeuts of tlie 
jady make it reasonable. You must,’ he added, * ha*.-e 
expended considerable sums, as well as much trouble, 
in making iier education so perfect ? ’ The stranger 
nodded assent. 

‘ Arc you not aware,’ continued Mr P-, ‘ that, by 

the’laws of the state, you have rendered yourself liable 
to many pains and penalties by educating a slave at all, 
to say nothing of giving her the education as you have 
now boasted of? 1 hold in my hands your own 
acknoMedgment of your proprictors'hip; ‘ihe tact of the 
educatkm is one of vsiiicli the proof is in our power; 
and it is for you to consiclsr^whetlicr yoxi will expose 
yourself to the consequences.’ The man, thoroughly ' 
friylitened, not ofcly resigned the mojjcy, hut fairlv, 
made over the 8lav4i to her husband without conside^ 


tion, on the promise that ho should not bo molestedhor 
his violation of the law. 

Thus the great distinction ^letwecn slavery and, 
servitude is the immense individual liifFerenco hetwssn 
!5he slave and another, while servants, ns a general rule, 
differ but' little camongst themselves. Hence, while 
distinction acquired bji slawss it'a common occurrence, 
very few servants have ever risen far atiove their own 
rank. Dodsley the bookseller, it is true, coul(| from 
the musty recesses of his slfcp, boast that he had been 
Darteneufs footman. Rousseau, in real life, and Gil 
Bias, in that of fiction, rose by no very violent tran¬ 
sition from the kitchen to the parlour. In the days 
of Lord Bute, when it was the fashion to caricature 
the Scotch, an ^venturer of that nation would be 
represented at four,stages of his career. In the first, 
he was on the great North Road, with his knapsack, 
rubbing himself a^inst«a milestone; in the next, he 
fFtfs in*|k,,gorgeon* Ijvery, standing behind the duur 
the minister: in the third," he was my 
confidential agen^ closeted with him on business 
.'Jvidently of the highesf importance: in the fouitlh he 
|ijwid. become minister in Bis own person, with'a double 
gof Ua former self standing bdnnd his chiur. All this 


is very well in'caricature. But in reality, ns we have 
said, the one or two examples we have cited form 
almost tli|i only instances among the countless host of 
t'lomestic servants. But of slaves, on the other hand, 
from Eliezer of Damascus and Joseph, down to tlio 
pachas of three tails and guardians of the seraglio of 
Oriental history, how many hiyidreds have played a 
conspicuous part in tlic annals of their several countries 
—how many have been authors, administrators, conque¬ 
rors, despots, the scourges or the ornaments of their race! 
In fact, the Eastern organisation cannot exist without 
a slave in a commanding and dignified position. Tlie 
slave of tho Greek and Roman—member as he was of 
the family—ministered to the body, not to the mind, 
of the master: a distinction all-important when it is 
recollected, tliiA in the East tlie slave is the mental 
assistant of the prince 4 im.self. Add to this the neces¬ 
sities of the harem, and there is little to wonder at in 
the magnificent developments of Orient.al slavery. 

Tho cfiaracteristic of the ancient and Oriental slavery, 
„as distinguislied from the slavery of the middle ages, is 
that»thc fisst involved iiersonid service, while the l.'ittcr 
w.as mainly confined to out-of-door work. One of tlie 
most important causes of the difl’erenccs between ancient 
and modern society is to he found here. Gibbon 
remarks, that the meanest freeman would not have 
undertaken for Augustus or Trajan those posts of 
personal service Vhicli are eagerly courted by tlie 
proudest nobles of Britain. It is true that the first 
we hear of the classical monarchs, would load us to 
suppose that tliey wanted little of personal service of 
any kind. Tlicse doughty licrocs, when they wanted 
their dinners, took tlieir swords in tlieir hands, killed,, 
flayed, roasted, and ate. 'Tlie wliole process is summed 
up in a couple of Homeric lines. They took great care 
of their stomaclis notwithstanding, for it appears that 
the siege of'Troy was indeftnfrely protracted, like that 
of Sebastopol, by the requireinonts of the commissariat. 
In the same way, although the list of Abraham’s 
servants is so large that one wonders what he could 
have done with them iu days when there were no houses 
and little tillage, when the slaves of the patriarch must 
have spent their time lounging iu the sun, and listening 
to Gricntal tales, we yet find their mistrgss dressing 
the dinner for the guests of her lord, and almost 
waiting upon them herself. But thq slave was too 
ready aii instrtimeut for the indolent master'for all this 
to last long. In process of time, every function about 
the person of the master was performed by the slave, 
■while, to make the contrast with the middle ages yet 
more ^striking, the master held his own plough, accoin- 
panieu by his wife. • Tho system was carried out to its 
full extent, even in the wealthiest times of Roman 
history—the lands were cultivated by the farmer, with 
little or no assistance from the slave—while the slave 
filled the offices of the household, from the highest to 
tlie lowest: hb was the tutor of the son, the steward 
of the expenditure, made Ms master’s speeches, read 
Greek plays to him,? played the lute and lyre, 
was elegant in his dress, accomplished in his manners, 
and shared in all the luxuries and pleasures of his 
patron. 

A jolly time they seem to have had of it, those 
Roman slaves. Each had his separate apartment— 
their amusements were regularly organised—^they had 
their master of the revels—^their stated times of 
entertainment—and it could not be supposed that a body 
who counted in their own numbers all the professors 
of amusgment, could fail of amusing themselres, any 
more than that with all the cooks belonging to them, 
they could ftul of a good supper. It is trje that every 
now and then they met with a bad master; lAo threw 
them into his fishponds, to see how carp woffid fatten 
upon slave-flesh; but the punishment and tlie hubbub 
which followed the action is a proof of iU rarity. 

On the oth» hand, tha. following stoiy is a curious 
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proof of the early period ia which free’racniala were 
employed in noble houses amongst the Germanic races. 
It oocurs in the old Norman poetic life Duke 
liobert, the Hollo of that Norman history, known as the 
Homan ile Ron, and published at Rouen some years 
ago. The duke misses some plate from his firsts; 
suspicion falls upon a certain knight, who is watched, 
and detected in the fact. The kind-hearted duke 
objects to taking extreme measures. ‘No doubt,’ 
says ho to his attendants, ‘ the knight is poor.. Very 
probably, he owes wages to his servants, and has left 
the jilate with them in pledge. We shall get it again 
wlien tlio pledge is redeemed.’ The servants of the 
duke arc directed to make inquiries, and tliey find, as 
lie had anticipated, that tlie spoons are in the posses¬ 
sion of the knight’s attendants. Thereupon, Duke 
Robert summons the knight icy a private conference; 
tells him that he is come to ask Ids advice; that one of 
Ids servants—‘whom I would have trusted,’ he says, 
‘almost as surely as thj'self ’—had boon purloftiing Ids 
goods; and begs his advice as to ttie most Cliristian 
mode of acting under such circumstances. kniglit 

hlushcs, and stammers out an excuse forofferntg advice 
Lo so wise a man as tlio duke; whereupon tlie duke 
claps him on the shoulder, tells him that he much 
regrets to find him so poor a man, and tliat Ids servants 
liave been satisfied from his private purse to the full 
amount of their wages. The knighf, as bound in .ill 
justice, especially poetic, becomes tlio most faitliful 
amongst the many faithful servitors of‘Duke Ron.’ 

Certainly, the ideas of chivalry, like those of the 
East, are not only very unhusiness-like, but involve a 
very lax system of social morality. The offence of the 
knight would be quite forgotten in tlic generosity of 
the duke; and the potty pilferer, by attaching ids name 
to a good story, becomes a hero. Wo may remark, as 
an etymological fact, thiffi flie w'ord ‘ gages,’ used from 
this early time to the present for ‘ wages,’ is a proof 
that the custom of leaving pledges for their pay in 
servants’ hands was a very general one, even if tdat 
were not implied in the readiness of tlio direction taken 
by Rollo’s suspicions. Tlius, the attendants were not 
only free, but looked sharply after themselves. The 
consequences of this to western society can scarcely be 
overestimated. It is evident, from the very nature of 
things, that it is far more easy to emancipate slaves 
who are exclusively employed in tbllin'g the ground, 
than those who are employed in domestic services 
about the person. The one involves gradual abolition: 
the labourer may work partly for himself and partly 
for his master; but it is not easy for a domestu^to be 
half a slave and lialf not; hence the quiet abolition of 
the serfage of the feudal system, while domestic slavery 
has never yet been got rid of, except by such violent 
convulsions as those which destroyed the Romani 
empire, ^gain, the one involves the membership of the 
slave with the family, with its attendanl^ social conse¬ 
quences ; in the other, the slave has nothing to do with 
the family. More than this, thi modern system per¬ 
mits menial offices to bo performed without theasame 
degradation. This ia not only seen in such exceptional 
cases as offices about royal personages, but in many 
Other phases of modern society, especially in the 
institutions of education. The servitors of Oxford, 
who for so many centuries performed menial offices m 
hall, form by no means tlie strongest instances. The 
Spanish sttident8->-aa shewn in tlie comedies of Calderon, 
and more especially of Cervantes—when they are short 
of money, have no scruple whatever in hiring them¬ 
selves to wait on their more fortunate fellows. In one 
of the plays, of the' latter, a master and his servatot 
betake Bicmselves together to the university; both 
study alike; both, as far as diAipline and education 
are concerned, are on terms of perfect equality; and 
yet Hie one retains hia position of servant to the other 
-imial^g his bed, bringing lA ifuiner, and doing many 


cither offices which woulj make* tlio hair of a modern 
foi^raan stand on end. , ■ 

There is,so doubt, tliat what wemogt %dmire in every 
other ppnion of society — inde;?e«(1ence—produces 
prcci|ely tne qualities in flie menial, both towards Ijis 
master and other peopl^ wliieh we most dislike; and 
that his dependence, as it is Jliore or le.ss perfect, binds 
him more or less to the interests <j£ his master, and 
makes him more or less endurab'/ by other- people. 
Independeni'c is, by its very natn’«i!<,luutuai.i the inde¬ 
pendence of the servant in hi^-position begets that of 
the master in his esi n; and. me servant, aware that his 
master ean supply his jil .re at any time, and would 
care little .abrtit his losr)'lias recourse to tin? servility 
BO often objc'cted lo I'ioglish servants. On the other 
hanif, not fully certain of his own positiod—not, like 
the shave, fixed either m hyi voeial jiosition, or in his 
posilson as one of tlie family—he endeavours to maintain 
the eonseqiicnee which he kiiffws will he questfoned, by, 
^insolence and bravado to all of equal or little superior 
, rank. The knot of servants wlio, wben their masters 
.were at the House of Losds, held their club at the 

ale-house, and while there),*'^'re the .Duke of A-, 

the I'jjirl of li-, and the Bishop of C , would be 

likely to take their station behind the earnage with no 
very settled notions of tlieinselves. Tliere is nothing 
in any ranlf, of Kfe for producing an olAinsive manner 
like an undecided position in society—the holder 
always assumes airs to wliieh ho knows ho has no 
riglit, h'st people should dispute those to which ho 
thinks himself,entitled. * 

Vvie remember a baronet of^high rank purchasing a 
large old folio at a second-hand bookseller’s. Ths 
bookseller offered, of course, to send it. ‘No,’ said 
his customer, ‘ I shall c.arry it; but,’ pointing to his 
servant, wlio stood at a little distance, ^he wouldn’t.’ 

From all this, the slave is entirely free. His position 
is-*irremediably fixed—he is not excited to quality- 
airs by forming a false estimate of his position, nor 
tempted to arrogance by tlie possibility of assuming 
it. If there is a fixed jiosition in existence, it is his 
own. In return, he is one of the family—we are 
speaking, be it understood, rather of the ancient ilnd 
the Oriental, than of the negro slavery—shares in its 
vicissitudes; is irrecoverably mixed up in its fortunes; 
interests himself accordingly; and is treated with 
severity kihdncss as it may be, but with tlfat sort 
of severity or kindness which a man uses towards his 
familiars. !• fact, familftnity, in its origjnal sense, is 
‘ onft of the family;’ and familiarity is the distinguishing 
ifffiaractcristic the domestic slave. ’ , 

^jlThis would lead us to the subjeef^ of negro slavery ; 
bui on that thorny question, wc will content ourselves 
with a rough extract on what may bo called its Anti¬ 
quarian times, so far ,a8 Europeans are mixed up with 
itoAln the travelsHhrou^i Europe of a Bohemian dujfe 
in 1466 , described by two of his suite, and publisheS*" 
a few years ago by a German literary soiMety, the 
following curious notic6 appears.* 'rhis duke, Leo Von 
Rozmithal, visfling Fortugrji with strong recommenda¬ 
tions Jp the king, was rjiceivcd by his majesty at Braga 
with great cordiality. Tie king, delighted with his 
visitor, begged to know what he could do for him. 
The duke had noticed a couple of black boys in the 
royal trmn, and emboldened by the offer, requested 
‘those two Ethiopians.’ Ujwn this, the king’s brother, 
who was standing by, burst out into a loud laugh Hi 
the idea of the duke’s asking setiously sudi a trifte. 
The duke then begged That a monkey might be added 
to the gift, since black boys wAe held so lightly. 
Whereupon the prince laugb^ Iqpder than before. ‘ It 
seems,’ said the duke, ‘ that you must have a granary 
somewhere of monkeys and Ethiopians.’ ‘ Why,' repli^ 
the prini», ‘my brother has th^ towns in Aikica, from 
which life makes constant expeditions, and never 
returns without a hundred thousand mires. T^se 







are all gold like cat^c,'people coining for that pnrpol 
from all quarters. Tlie king derives his chief revcrtue 
from this sourje., Even the little ones fetcA twelve or 
thirteen pieces of edid".’ V ^ 

The writer speaks of th6 sale of slavesVis a thing 
, not practised in his own oountry. He adds, in another 
place, describing Lisbon, t'la^ the women and children 
taken in their forays are distributed .among the prin¬ 
cipal towns; wh& tlie municipalities are compelled 
to support; them, vXyi they are fit to bo sold by the 
king’s agents. Tlio eluldrcu of the slaves were, in 
like manner, .according td'i^ie viTiteu, supported by tlie 
towns until they were fit fokwork. 

Sucli wVre the commenc^ents of vegro slavery. 
Little dill the European tli^ imagine the strange 
marcli of Vireumstances whieli would, at tliis Vlay, 
invest the system ho was then originating with so 
strange an interest, with H past .so dreary, a jirwBcnt 
so anoifialons and full ®f danger, ami a future so 
Tlilllcult to divine. 


OIlIftIN OF TUia»10NI.S-FATUi;.S. I 

The water of tlA inarsli isl^l■rugmlJus, and eovernl vilh 
an iridescent lru.st. Jlnringthi; d.n, bubbles iit’ anriieie 
seen rising from it; .anil i» tlie night, lihie tl.inies were .seen 
shooting from and playing over its suriacc. As I suspected 
ttiat tliere was sbme eonnection beti/een the^g ilames and 
the bulililes of air, 1 marked ihiving the daytime Itie 
place wheie the latti'r rose np most abimdantly, and 
repaired thither during the iiiglit; to my great joy, 1 
actually obsei vcd lilnish pufjilo damc.s, and did not hesitijto 
to approacli them. On fraciiing the s|)ot, they relsred, 
arid I pursued them m vain. On .another day, in tlie 
twilight, 1 went again to the place, wlicre 1 awaited tlie 
apiiroacli of niglit: tlie flames lieeame gradually visible, 
blit redder than tormci ly', tliiis sliewing that tiiey burned 
also during i lie day. I used a iiamiw sliji of paper, and 
enjoyed the pleasure of seidiig it t.ike fire. Tlie gas w*,s 
tvideiitly in(lammali!e. and not a plios[ihoreseeiil hiiiiinnus 
one, .as some have maintained. ]!nt liow do these liglits 
originate ? After some refleotion, 1 resolved to make the 
e.vpcriinent of evtinguishing tliom. 1 followed the fl.inie : 

1 hrmight it so far from the marsh, that prohahly the 
thread of eoimoction, if 1 may so I'vpiiss myself, was 
liroken, and it was extinguished. But scarcely a ii'w 
minutes had elapsed wihen it was .again renewed at its 
soui ce-^tlie air-bubbles—w'itliout my kdiig jhlo to ol.acrvc 
any transition from tlie neighbouring flames,•‘many of 
whiclfhfere burning in ftic valiev. On the following’ even¬ 
ing, 1 went tathe spot, and IWndIcd a fire, inhirder to fj;ive 
an opportunity of Jgiiitifig the gas. As on the evening 
bcfwc, I first extiugaislied tiie fiamo, and tiien iiusten^ 
with a torch to the«spot bami which tlie gas Imbbled 
■when iiuitantancously a Iciml of c.vplosioii was liear.l, and 
a roll light was seen over ciglil or nine .square feet of the 
marsh, which «timiiii.slicd to a small lilue flame aliout 
two and a half or three feet Tn heiglit, tliat toiitiii|»»d 
m' bum with an unsteady motion, ft is, tliereforo, no 
longer dofbtfal, fiiat the ignis-fatuus is caused liy the 
evolution of iDflammalllo gasfcfriJfn the marsli.— (Jalhtry 
of Nature. j 

PHTOM OS' k.AND 1S1E1.BOUENE. ^ 

We think L. 1000 or L.2000 per aero near Loudon higli, 
hut here it fetches from L.4000 to I,.GOOO! Houses are 
frequently pointed out to me in tlie outskirts as iiaving 
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ELASIiAs THHOTIGH THE CLOUD. 

i!\’ eAi.nnii campbem,. 

, FooLi.sit am I, and very sad, soractliiins— 

Tlie sadness on tlie folly following fiist! 

So mef on glee, repentaiico upon criities, 
iJarkiiess and sli.idow.s on tlie daylight past, 

Are in atteiidanec; so funereal chimes 
Make hridals look agliast! 

I know not vvliether of my liead or licart 
Cohieth tliis fault-—if fault it lie—or if 
.Some iiiorliid aetiori, of the mind a part, 

D.ishes it to and fro, like some poor skiff 
UjHMi a fitful sea: T have no art 
To guide the wiud-hlowu leaf. 

'When ilie short transport of exempled pain 

Fills me with straiigji wild joy, as wine might do, 

] I’.iiiiuit answer tor the tmoyanl stiaihi 

Of iiierriineut that pieices through and tlirougli 
The i'(‘h(>iug wood-., whose loneliness in vain 
Startles me with its hue. 

Net so|^di', nor sileneo, nor the tlionght 

()t wnat must soon ensue—leturiiiiig throes-— 

Can then liy any leasiiniiig be lirougiit 

To quell the I'hiillioiit Stir tliat tliroiigli me Hows 
Like Ic.ipiiig draughts of jilcasine, vvliieli have caught 
lines Ilf the siAl and rose. 

The tloweis :irp miiif, the dells in wlnili they pasture; 

The birds aie mine; their voice.s, wlnoh 1 nioek ; 

The hajqiy inserts- of tlicm I am niaslcr, 

As of the rushing brook :iiid ivied rock; 

Fast sjieeds the lirook, tlie lin'd, the bee —but faster 
Fiiml i.iiieies round me Hock! 

"Vet in my momentary glee of lieaUIi, 

A hymn—not frivolous, tliimgli Us sounds are guy— 
Soars u]i to Heaven, that tjinj from out its woaltii 
Jfatli (lei'riied to seattei' on my thoniy way 
A snnshino all my own; nor ta’en by stealth 
From Fai th’s iiiiperfeet day. 

6 li I should I I'.all it folly, tlien, wlien I, 

Kcloaseil from inward jiains, forget a while 
That Time must liriiig them hack Should I decry 
That Imiiyaney as sin, wliieli gives a smile 
To clear tlm hollow eliceks which agony 
Too often doth defile 1 ’ 

No ! let mo docni it iirmoiir seiiL of flofi 

To sliiehl me 'gainst despair! We cannot wage 
A Iniliei war than that wliicli strives tlie load 
Of gloom to li.iiiish from oiir simls! No e.age 
Can mar the linnet's songs : the longest road 
J^ust have Us fitting .stage. 

And so, 'twixt us and pain, and care, and all 
Lil'e's gloom (save Sin, whose over-endless ring 
AVeds to immortal Wo !), Time’s regal call 
'■ Shall place divorce. Oil, let u.s, therefore, Ifl'ing 
All innocent Jauglis to lighten n]i each hall 
AViicre siekly soitpws cling I 

. Non r^ady. price Is. Cik, 

JMrtWlVED nWULIJNtt-HOlJSES for the iriJMBLEK anil 
otticr (3*. ASSES in CITIES, biiHisl on the Scottish Dvvolling-houso 
System. Wtih Plnns. By Wii.lia-vi Chamkrb.s, author-of Thmys 
as They are m America. 

The object of this littlo Work ts to suggest to Builders and 
Capitnlists the advantage that might be gaiiicd, both in comfort 
niffl economy, by adopting in English towns tlie Scottish style of 
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recently been suldj with a gardes^ for L.10,000 or of which full debcriptions are given, illustrate by 

1 j. 12,000, which in the finest suburbs 6f London would numerous Plans. 

not fetch above L.2000. Little houses in the town, -- - . . ——— 
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perhaps L.120 a year, which the modest sum of 
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\'niCK lirf. 


CALM IN THE CITY. 


W^iEN, far away from the banks of the sThanies, 
the recollection of London conies across the mind, it^ 
comes like the vision of a whirling vortex —& confused j 
mailstriim of heady life and activity, to iililnge into 
wliich is to be borne along in an irresistible current, to 
lie dinned with noise and l^iult, and to bo chided with 
excitement and anxiety, unul east n^i again upon some 
quiet shore. And this vision is no» exaggeration, but 
just ^hc simple fact. I^ondon iP a vortex, into which 
cverybotly and everything that comes near is drawn, 
and kept whirling round a cUininon centre, from one 
week’s end to another. But when tlio week is over, 
and the Sabbath-morning bells ring in the Hay of Best— 
then comes a remarkable ebango~^a contrast so marked 
as probably no other spot on earth exhibits. Whatever 
may be the ease in somts i*rts of the vast area of the 
mctropoli.s, in the old city district, wliieli is under the 
immediate jurisdiction of tlie corporation. Commerce, 
folding herself to sleep with the last breatli of Saturtftiy, 
moves not a limb till Monday morning dawns, and for 
four-and-tweiity hours upon this usually turbid sea 
of conflict there is a dead calm. 

It is drawing towards eleven, on a summer Sunday¬ 
morning, as we^flnd ourselves crossing the area in front 
of the Exchange, bound for a lonely.ratiiblu among tlie 
solitudes. As we traverse ’ Cornhill, there is but a 
single figure in view, and that is the policeman, whose 
footfall, echoed from the opposite side of the way, is 
the only sound, until it is.brokeii by tlie rattle *)f tlie 
wheels of a distant omnibus, which reverberates with 
unwonted distinctness from the lofty walls around us, 
and then dies away. We turn down a court in whiei^ 
the clear%ong of a black-bird, perched somewhere above 
in bis lone cage, echoes among the chinfciey-tops. No 
sign of life greets us in the court, which opens into 
another, where also sijence and Ainshinc reign together. 
The court debouches into Lombard Street—‘ a’ahore 
where all is dumb.’ We read on signs aloft of ‘ cApons' 
and ‘rates of exchange;’ but there is not a chink of 
coin, not a blink from a single half-opCned shutter among 
all the banks, whose wealth might purchase a kingdofc. 
Alone and thoughtful, we proceed along the street— 
t^i »pe<!tacle of carved stone-ehenibs and death’s-heads 
—of battled foliage and mingl® cross-bonel, upon 
tlib; Hotels of a narrow entrance, beguiles us into 
e;!C{ilori]^ it; and we find ourselves,, after a few steps^ 
standing Itt front of Allhallows Church—a church 
literally jiwnmed against the frails of surrounding 
hou^s, and all but hei^metlcally closed from the air 
of hiraven. While we are tmeoulating on the proba- 
of f^ing a congreg^iln in a neighbourhood 


appf.rently deserted, we lichr'thu voice of the minister 
reading the les.son of tlie day, and, softly opiming the 
door wide cnougli for a scrutiny, perceive that thd 
congregation consist.s of four figures in bonncti, who 
alone occupy tlie body at tlfc church. AYe decline 
figuring as the flfHi p.art'of a i.ongregation, and 
retroat softly. As we regain the stri#>t, distant St 
raul's peals out the hour, atidfiii the echo of each note 
we can distingui.sh, so unbroken is fthe calm, tlio 
oetave, flf?li and twelfth whieh makes the perfect 
tone. Looking into the ehureh of St Edmond’s, in the 
same street, we find a congregation of full twenty 
people at thei|' devotion.s; ahd again peeping into St 
Mat»^’s AVoolnotli, at the coriifr of tlie street, there ate 
almost as many as thirty more. Three national cliurehls 
standing all within a stone's-cast, and r.ontaining on a 
fine morning in summer not threescore individuals of 
the nation among them, strikes us as an exceedingly 
I'kcral allowance of churcli-acconimodation to the 
Iirivilegcd Loiuloners ; and wo cannot help contrastln|: 
it for a moment with tlie alleged wants on that score 
in distant parts of tl® realm. 

And now we dive among the narrow ways that abut 
upon the river’s brink below the bridges. Ilere, somno¬ 
lent in dust and sunsliine, stand the tall warehouses 
eninimed witli the cargoes of that countless fleet of vessels 
which slijeps diis illorning in the Pool. They ar* all fast 
locked in a noonday slumber—tile only, soundE«we the 
incessant twttcring of sitamiws, and the gtiliy surge of 
|thc river, that runs lazily by a.s the Jiigh tide begins to 
wig in its landward course. Now and then a leaiycat 
sStlks across the road, and disap^ars through some 
shivered pane or fractured panel. The chain-wibles 
from the cranes titid windlasses in tlu^ upper stories 
hwg down motibnIlssW-thc half-loaded wain stands 
motionless below, and beneath its ,cool shadow a brdtfB" 
of aldermanic ducks have settled dJieinsefc^s for a 
comfortable slgcp after a iSorning’s forage in the mud ' 
of the river. • • 

Back to Cheapside,* w^cro a few listless loungers 
are taking the air in shirt-sleeves, shayen ’ chins, . 
and slippers, which constitute the Sunday toilet of. 
an unmistakable class who all the week lo^g ayo >; 
toiling in the service of eating and drinking; and j 
conviviality-loving man. • They do not come' 
forth .to promenade. Here a waiter, swinging 
from heel to toe, while his lianda are clasped 
him, puffs a surreptitious cigat-^tben retire|:‘ 
moment, and comes fotth. again,'booking now 
sky, now down at his neat slippers—and 
again into the dari^e^s of hi# peculiar a 

chamheirtoai4* *in. ,neat muslin gown, wi%'Sleeves 
of her own working, with bare head wfdildden in 
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•hinioK ringlets, with neat ankle and on tripping foot, 
darts aut and in from the clean-swept court, and flirts 
cpyly with the‘sunshine or with her own ^adow, for 
want of better crilertainmept. Then therey* the old 
stager, portly and bald-headed, plush-waistcoatedjswith 
'an enormous allowance bf shirt-front brilliant with 
sparkling studs, dive8ted,'fol one day of the week, of 
his everlasting white apron, and of that atmosphere of 
steaming-hot joints, wliich he respires from Monday 
morning to *Saturaay night, and cool, comfortable, and 
convalescent after the six days’ fever of his avoca¬ 
tion. He blinks peacefully at the san, and listens to 
the unwopted music of the green loaves he hears 
rustling in the solitary tree opposite, wnich was once 
a thriving ijiokery, with a populous colony of fcatl^gred 
Cockneys, and where yet the last rook’s eyrie lingers in 
the topmost branches, anil sheds from time to time its 
I decayingifragments, as thgy are scattered by the bfteze 
upon the beads of the passers-by. 

. A hooming hum comes stealing along from St Paul’s 
Cathedral as we cross oyer tlic end of Cheapside. It is 
the deep-toned organ pealirfg a chant, wliich dies into' 
silence as we entl^r Paterneftter Row. There the posts 
which guard tl:e narrow footpath from the intrusion of 
wheels on the week-dfcy are now enjoying a quiet 
holiday, and lyve it all to themselves. ' There is no 
sign of life or motion—so still is the hua’i, that the 
flutter of a torn placard taps audibly upon tlie shutter 
as it flaps' in the wind. Wo read on the lintels, sign¬ 
boards, and panels aroum^the names that have figured, 
some for many generations, on the , title-pages tof 
millions of volumes; affd we think of the myriads 
(fi‘ books upon the weary miles of shelves piled up 
in this narrow repository, now silent as the grave 
—and perhaps wo speculate for a moment on their 
fate, and ask how many of them has the past week, 
or the past year, consigned to an oblivion of which 
the present moment is so suggestive a type. But -^e 
feel instinctively that such a question is too personal 
for the sole scribbler at this crisis in the Row, and 
we defer its consideration to another opportunity— 
rui\ping away from it, and from a n.auscous smell of 
tallow—and crossing over into Doctors’ Commons. 

There is nothing in Doctors’ Commons, save and 
except a convocation of spiirrows, which have met to 
decide ,some important case, wliolJieT pf bigamy or 
divorce of brawling in church or a disputed will, w-e 
do ndt^retend to say^ hut they are extremely earnest 
and Tociferoiss in argumentj' and make, f<A such snjall- 
fry,, a prodigious .noise—all the noise, in fact, that isi 
auAble just now in this famous district. As to th/I 
courts, ^ey are as silent and dumb as their wq^t 
eneiuiea could wish them to be—not so much as the 
ghost of a proctor or doctor, or dean or judge- 
advocate, or ft single clerk qf me pf them, or even a 
4pater in white apron, or anything legal or ecclesiost/fel 
or vagabond) save the sparrows aforesaid, which may 
be all thfee, for ^ugljt wp know, is -either to be seen 
or heard. The place loofts exceedingly dingy and 
bewitched in spite of the pleasant sunsliine; and we 
move away from it involuntarily—past Carter/Lane, 
where there are no carters—^t Sioemaker Row, where 
shoee are never made—past Printing-house ^uare, 
where the thunder of the Tims is hushed into tempo- 
riUcy repose—and so down into Bridge Street, where we 
cross over into watery Whltefrlara, Bieeting hut few 
stragglers by the way, and on into the Temple. 

The Temple thi» morning is a temple of lepose. 
Ihere is a whispOTing of leaves from the tall trees, 
and a soothing murmhr from the river; but we 
hear nothing heyt^dothot, except now and. then the 
echo of a lonely ffilbtfeU in one or other of the shady 
panetrriia of rile plaq[. The gardens bounding the 
shew a gaming award, which invites us ^ its 
softness! but the gate* a*'® closed, and entnmee fbr- 
Mien. we are attracted towards the fountain, play^ 


its nover-ending tune, to which the small birds in tlie 
trees above respond in a fitful, twittering, quiet kind of 
chorus, which harmonises well with the pattering fall 
<of water. By the side of the fountain, watching in 
contemplative mood the sparkling, glittering, flying 
drops'jf spray, and the busy hubbies ^neath, stands— 
not a Niobe, or a nymph, or a naiad—but a rather 
brawny-looking man in top-boots, and wearing a liat 
and coat, both of them ft couple of sizes at least too big 
for him. He has his back towiirds us at first; but tlie 
echo of our footstep wakes him from his reverie, and hb 
turns round—and we see that it is Mr Figg, of Birchin 
Lane. Wo know Figg, wlio is a very fair typo of a 
peculiar cLass; and it may serve to give a little life 
to this dreamy sketch, if we introduce him to tlie 

Figg is a humble client—one of a very 
number—of the corporation of London. He | ‘ 

beneath ^he siiadow of the old Excliange; ’ 

I ever been, in his wliole life, out of the sound W^ftw 
1 Bells, we may be sure that it was but for a few hourj^.;^ 

> and Ylien^ some municipal excursion lip Or down tlie 
river. Among his ancestors, whom he can trace further'; 
back than, judging from the cut of his second-baiiSp • 
coat, you would expect, there flourished one who ' 
a common-councilman in his day—a fact which has'w 
influence even upon tlie destiny of his rembte i 
descendant. But Figg was born poor; he saw the 
liglit in a garret in Little Bell Alley, and he sawsthere 
little besides, the garret having been stripped bare by 
the necessities of his parents before he opened Ilia eyes 
upon its emptiness. As soon as lie was able to run, 
the City helped him into a charity-school, where he 
got what little education he was capable of receiving. 
Because he was a Figg, the corporation regarded him 
kindly, .and put bread in lifr i]^outli by putting occupa¬ 
tion into his hands wlien he grew up. In process of 
time, Figg became a licensed porter, authorised to ply 
in Billingsgate Market, and master of an average income 
of five shillings a day. Then he found out that it 
would be a matter of economy in him to marry, and of 
course he married; and from the first hour of Ills 
wedded life, up to the present moment, he will tell you, 
if you get into his confidence, that lie has not paid a 
half-penny of rent. For why ?—tlie descendant of the 
common-coaiicilraan, as soon as he pessessed a wife, 
found no difficulty in getting the charge of a set of 
chambers—in other words, of getting the basement- 
fioor of a noble house to live in, on the condition of his 
wife’s sweeping and dusting the several apartnicnts, 
and qgrrying up coal from the cellar in the winter; 
and receiving from the tenants of each floor five 
shillings a week for her trouble. 'Witli a blissfol 
ignorance of taxes, and poor-rates, and quarter-day, 
and all such abominations, Mr Figg has led ^ tolerably 
comfortable life for a labouring-man. He has brought 
up his boy td tread in his steps; and the youngster 
will become a licensed porter in his turn before many 
months are over his Iriad. Figg h^s grown exceedingly 
broad in the shoulders, and heavy and square about 
those facial muscles, which his BiUiti^gsgate friends 
denominate ‘the gillsand it is thought that he will 
retire from active life, and repose for the rest <rf his 
days In the ground-floor of the banking-house, which 
has beeif so long under his protection. ■ 

Good-morning, Mr Figg; who wattld have .th^llgltt 
of meeting you here? We imagined .you wduj^be,' 
keeping guard on Sunday oyev the gold in yo# 
charge.’ , 

‘ ^e same to" you, sir. No, air—nereb of .ri S^day, 
sit—leastways, not m the evening, rir.’ 

‘Then yon have no fear (rf robteries tiy day%»e— 
isthatit?* * 

‘No, air, by your lea^ (hat’s not it nrith^. ;iTho 
bank is never left, ahr, /^y nor night. , But theJterks 

tak«i it tain about, and meps guard (m Samh^. My 
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wife, sir, cooks their dinner for ’em. ’Tis Mr Bailey’s 
turn to-day, sir, and she’ll cook his dinner. He’ll go 
home at six o’clock, or maybe seven, anXl by tha^ 
time, and afore, I shall he back. No, sir, the bank is 
never left. If you was to go into any bank^in all 
Lombard Street, at this moment, you’d find one or 
other of the clerks there—they does it everywhere by 
turns, sir—turn and turn about.’ 

Figg is as positive as he is explicit and oracular 
upon this point, and no doubt his assertion "is true. 
As he finishes speaking, he looks complacently at liis 
top-boots, and flaps a little dust from them with a 
snuff-coloured handkerchief. We bid him good-day, 
and saunter on into Pump Court, wondering in our 
own mind what upon earth can induce Figg, who in 
noway differs from his brethren of the knot on other 
days, to array his nether-extremities in brccclies and 
top-boots on Sunday, as ho has done every Simday 
for these twenty years past. Pump Court wffers no 
solution to the mystery—it is a particularly dull, old-’ 
world, and drabby area, silent just now as a crypt—* 
paved with cracked and crumbling flags, oV.ch one of 
which looks as though it were the monumental-stone 
over some buried life. How many hungry litigants 
have worn hollows in these irresponsive witnesses of 
their fears and their despairs! nn^ how many more 
shall pace therii in distracted, thought under the 
anguish of hope deferred ? ‘ 'fong 1 ’ goes the bell 

from the old church, where the grim templars lie 
cross-legged on the cold stones; and at tlie same 
moment comes the boom of the organ, telling us that 
in another minute the congregation will be upon us, 
and the sleeping echoes awake once more. Wo arc 
startled out of our reverie, and into Fleet Street, 
where already the public.ins arc opening their doors 
and windows, and the ieail calm of Sunday-morning 
in the City wakes up into the current of common life. 

— ^ j 

THE NECROMANCY OF SCIENCE. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

A UVTNG philosopher has written a book to point out 
that there is poetry in science, and has occupied a 
goodly number of pages with his demonstration. I 
think, howevef, his work altogctlie:^ one of sujwrero- 
gation. 1 not only admit tho claim, but it is my 
present purpose to attempt to sliew, that science 
also possesses another attribute which people are 
generally less likely to expect to find in connection 
with it. The driest matter-of-fact has conftnonly 
' mixed up with it a romance that the wondrous tale¬ 
teller, who amused the sleepless nights of the Arabian 
caliph, would have thought too wild for her fictions. 
The little barber, who stood upon his head, never 
saw anything with his inverted organs of vision 
half to strange, as scenes Englishmen of the present 
day may look upon, whenever {liey please, with, their 
upright eyes. The Genius of the Lamp was ^n in¬ 
competent bungler in his profession, compared with 
a certain member of the same fraternity who now 
attends the summons of such Magi as possess the spell 
that eptitles to his service. A short time since, it was 
toy fl^-fortune to receive an invitation to witness «n 
e:i^mition of the power of this genius, in one of the 
: haunts of its activity. Some little misgiving 

wet niy mind, when I found rilyself^ut to 
jibm the circle of. enchantment, in reply to my 
invita^OH} hut being a true grandson of Eve, my 
enrioatty proved boo strong for my discretion. Thi| I 
tosay. For haring come out from the ordeal 
uuMw^ied, 1 can now, like the yLatin poet who knew 
thn Augtutan .Ciiesar, recount how near my * stflflime 
heiid ’ has bees to * striking, the lofty stars.’ 

I esteied the Mien’s cave, to which I had 
M^en, utsira the kind^fWbnto Of the sage ruler 

I .• ‘ ' , . ' '_^^_ ' 


0 ^ its mysteries, I foifhd myself in a spacious.hall, 
illumined .with a soft dim light, by means of which 
I perceiv fe, scattered around 'mej sfrnnge cabalistic 
instrunftffts—the material agents, no doubt, of tho 
enclSantments. Here, a Huge tube of iron balanced 
itself, with outstretchedarqjs, upon massive pyramids’ 
of masonry; there, brazen wheels were braced upon 
faces of rock, and were bound with bars, thut looked 
as if prepared for the manacles of sipne wiptchod Ixion, 
who was expected soon to arrive, in execution of his 
sentence. Giant jerews, tliat seemed to have nothing 
but themselves to carry, but which, nevertheless, ran 
upon wlieelfT skulked in remote cornersi Strange 
pieces of upholstery, that were neither couches nor 
cliasrs, and that yet looked as if they could.be either or 
both upon occasion, with odd joints in their backs, and 
slijgiery rollers under tbdir feet, waited some necro¬ 
mantic occupants, for wlieni tliey were obviously 
intended to serve as locomotive ears. But conspicuous 
beyond all the rest, and with his kick firmly Ranted 
against a Tieighbouring wall, stood an uncouth figure,' 
made up of a long stiff quijilratigularbody, surmounted 
above by a round staring lace. This particular object 
at (Jhce attracted my attention, in ^nsequOnce of 
its being manifestly •possessed’ of some.peculiar life of 
its own. For as it stood there on itb iiedcstal, calm 
and erect, ?t continued to cliant an unvarying mono-" 
tone song, tliat wiis plaintive, not from n^pdulation, 
but from the even repetition of its rhythm; and as it 
did so, it jerked one slender finger onwards round and 
rdund upon its face, in nev^r-ending circles, and ia 
unison with the chant. There was an earnestness ^ 
this grotesque performance, that did not allow one 
moment’s doubt to he entertained of there being some 
object and definite purpose involved in it. I could not 
help fancying, tliat the resolute performer meant 
.sijmething wliich I was expected to understand, and 
tliat ho might soon become angry at my slowness 
of appreliension if I did not catch his purport. I 
tliercfure turned to my guide with a look of inquiry, 
which at once appealed to his considerate kindness. 

‘ Ob, tliat,’ said he, ‘ is merely my slave; he is the 
Ariel of my enchantments. He ia a very good fellow in 
his way, and worthy of implicit trust, if he is only kept 
out of tlic reach of temptation and dissipation; so I 
fix liim to my iSall, as Sycorax plant^ a jrindred 
spirit of Md in a cloven pine, in prder that I mayjinow 
wliere to fy)d him when J. want him. Look I l will 
shew you tlic secret springs of his presen! movements.’ 
yks he spoke, he opened a little wmdow or shutter in 
front of tlie quadrangular body, and through*it I 
s^, in th<» place of vitals, a glittering heavy weight, 
swinging backwards and forwards, from side to side at 
each repetition of the chant. ‘There^ said he, ‘we 
h^o made that honbst-fiellow do some things for us 
tli^ will astonish you very much, when 1 tell you _ iS-f 
them. We have made him find out for us precise 
shape, and the exact dimcnsicas of this stupendous 
world, that i8%ccordcd to us as a basis for our incait- 
tatioiu. We have corapelmd him to exhibit tljat world 
to our senses engaged’inytfae performance of its daily 
whirl. And besides this, we are now causing him to 
weigh its enormous mass against an ordinary pound- ., 
weight, hung in an ordinary pair of scales; and whesji, ! 
he has accomplished this task, we intend to make hito .' 
perform the same office for the other spheres <jf ,f 
family of worlds—those magnificent planets that ; 
down upon our vision at night’from out tjiS 
immensity, where the meaigireB pf distance 
millions of miles instead of feei Just nw;il«8>& 
meijBly checking off the movements of the is 

engaged in keeping an account for. me of of 

the heavenly h(»t; so that I tnay know whetw^Aibid 
any one ^ the yaat community when I oiuus^ to haylB 
businm'withii* / '.'.'"''‘5V , 

Ohwtving tljat my countenance whto ih^'Wd knore 
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' aA^jtp-resBion of awe, as my gfance was rivettcd on tifio 
« '^BMringkig weight and jerking finger, while ho mode 
Biese astonndiiJg 'rerelations, my host sutl<^ly inter- 
. ■ , inipted his narrative by an exclamation : ‘ Byfne way,’ 
t»id he, ‘you would perhaps like to see some o#’our 
* stars.’ See some of our stars tit noonday! Who ever 
heard of stars by dayliglit 'oofore ? Hitherto I had 
always ajssociated their twinkling forms with darkness 
end dreams^ As ,these thoughts i>a88ed tlirougli iny 
mind, I was sensible that my host’s kindly meant 
interruption had unfortunately raflier increased my 
stupefaction and bewildertnent than othenvisc. How¬ 
ever, I did the best I could to keep mjj’own counsel, 
and answered, with an awkward attempt at non¬ 
chalance; ‘JO yes, by all means. Everybody is fond of 
stars, I am particularly so, and sliall be prtjud to Iiave 
tbe opportunity of makin’g Some new acquaintances in 
the line.’" t 

As 1 spoke, my host laid his hand uiion a cord, and 
at a tmich a wide rent opened out in the roof of the 
dim chamber, revealing a strip of bright blue sky, and 
letting a flood of clear dnyliJtht radiance pour into the 
sombre space in’Whicli our conversation had liilherto 
been carried oti. He tlien held a few minutes' private 
.consultation with his sldvo, referred to some registers 
lying near, and^urned up the tube with the sprawling 
■ aims to some particular inclination, wliich'he scemeil 
to flx by|niGiin8 of a narrow wlieel that w-os attjicliud 
at the extremity of one of the arms. Wliilst he was 
effecting these prclirninai;'' arrangements, and I stood 
watdling intently to se(j whether I cowld detect arfy 
sort of prestidigitation in his proceedings, one of‘tIie 
ctiair-couches considerately came up to tlie end of tlio 
tube. I saw notliing move it. I am certain tlic genius 
of the lamp against tlie wall, the staf-aecountant with 
the slender finger and swinging weiglit, never stirred 
from his perch. It is my linn conviction that the 
oouch wheeled itself up when its service w'as required, 

I W'8S now directed to recline myself upon it. Aware 
that any sort of resistance on my part must lie alto¬ 
gether out of the question, I did ns I was hidden ; 
and. as soon as I was fairly and firmly placed on the 
couch, I felt its back doubling up more and more, until 
tny right eye was brought into all but close contact 
with the end of the magic tube. 

‘The^,’ said my friend, ‘tell meiwhul you can see 
now?’^ ^ ’ 

‘ Rftund bine sky,’ was my jnswer. ^ 

‘But is theve nothing else in sight ?' r 

‘0 yes. There »arc some tlireads of a spider’s wely 
stldtehed across it. I can see now that? there are fiyc 
stretched up and dbwn, apparently at equal distanew, 
jMme is another running transversely across them ; 
are exceedingly fine. It must htivc been one 

of the‘little gossamer weavorscvliteh’* - 

Never' mind the weavers, hut attend to me,’ ifts 
the repl;v^ my conductor, his voice now almost stern 
from the importaftee of tlie moment. ‘Tlie middle one 
of those fine upright threaas hides tha-meridian-line 
of the sky; however the Abe is placed, tluit ifeead 
never leaves it. It runs up |a(fdowii in front or it, as 
the tube plays up and .down on its arms. Whenever 
a star is behind that thread, it is really on tlie sky’s 
meridian, or half-way line; that is, it has then accom- 
ffiished lalf its journey betweeh rising and setting. 
Now, listen to the diant of ffijl 8 lai%. One—-two-s- 
three—four — In ten more dianti^ you wifl have a Stir 
come into sigiit just above the transverse thread.* 

‘Very wdl—nins^tei^ There is the star. Why, 
it is twinkihsg ia the bluish-gray daylight almost as 
, .^clearly as'if ;it werefiits own proper dusky fidd of 

1 f;*' ‘Now, notice ; the star is travelling towards the left. 

' go behind all the five upriglit threads, COunt 

i offtttO .riaVOi saiiKl tell me at which chant It 

' ;f ^^Wahifad'eadi of the •fl've wteral wires.’ 

‘Travelling! why, it is going by railway. It Is past 
the flrst-^o, it is the second thread. Seventeen — 
eighteen-?! can’t count. It is over the third — and 
fourth — and fifth. And now it is gone ont <rf sight 
altogether to the left;’ and as it did so,' 1 fairly 
leapeif from my seat in the excitement of the chase, 
half believing that 1 was still about to pursue it. 

My friend, however, stopped me, laugliing. ‘ Can't 
count ! ’ he said. ‘ Why, wlio taught you arithmetic ? 
Tliere was plenty of time, if you had been cool about 
it. 'The star takes eiglit seconds, at least, to get from 
one thread to the other. When I am on the watoii 
myself, I can tell not only the chant at wliicli tlie star 
is hidden beliiiid each thread, but even the fractional 
part of it to a 'vcnth. I notice how far the star is on 
otic side of tlie thread wlion my slave chants, and then 
liow far it is on the other side when lie cliants again ; 
and 1 tlion divide tlic intervening distance into ten 
parts, au'J consider Iiow many of the parts belong to 
'each side. A friend of mine, wlio resides not a hundred 
'mile^, from Greenwich, employs another slave in tlic 
'plaeo of the clianting one, wlio makes every second 
little jirieks upon paper ranged in a line ; and by the 
help of this slave, lie is able to determine when the star 
passes behind the ttireads witiiin the liuiidredth part of 
a second, instead nf within the tentli part of a chant.’ 

This little eplaiJe led to a long and very lucid 
explanation from iiiysSdnd companion, out of which I 
gleaned many notable trutlis. In tlie first place, 1 
certainly had seen the star rush through the little 
measured space upon which my gaze was fixed at a 
must furious pace. It went trembling tiirongli the 
haze of daylight, as if from eagerness of speed, and 
it literally seemed ns if my glance could not catch it. 
But I noticed during this rapid passage one very 
remarkable condition : tlie liad a singular method 

in its liurr}-. Tremulous ns its progress umiuestion.- 
ably was, there, nevertlieless, was no lialting or hesi¬ 
tation in its gait. It was one constant onward sweep, 
that impressed the eye with a sense of grand immuta¬ 
bility, even in tliat fleeting moment. Now tlie truth 
was made apparent to me, that, after all, tlicre was no 
movement in the star. I was the subject of an illusion ; 
but how magnificent the illusion ! Tliat magic tube 
and I were firmly fixed upon the terrestrial surface, 
but wo were moving with it, as it whifled round the 
central pivot of the great revolving globe, to wfaicli it 
acted as a shell. Tliat tube and I were looking out 
into the infinite universe, and catching glimpses of the 
forms that dwelt in the far immensity as w'e drifted or 
swept^ver the positions they occupied. It was really 
ray own earth’s grand sweeping movement that I 
witnessed, when I saw the twinkling star shoot across 
my field of vision. But rapid as was its passage, I 
*<va8 distinctly sensible that there was an apipreclablc 
fraction of an instant when its form was entir^y hidden 
behind each of tlie delicate tlireads, which were theiU'' 
selves many times finer than hairs. This fraction was 
the sjiortest conceivable interval; still, it was ngt 
beyond thd detective power of the eye-glance.. There 
it assuredly was. The star did hide itself heiiind that 
infinitesimal fibril ; but that star, my companion told ‘ 
me, he had good founds for saying liad a ^vhdth’df" 
it%own of at least a round million of mile* AffiwMioa'', 
of miles hidden behind a spider’s thread 1 Wbal , 

camel and the eye of tbe needle to this? 
is rom|nce siimcieot to overwhSIm inott 

fancy — stars seen in bright dayUghtl Tbq ^s»i|« of 
stability, the firm.foundations of the vnadd, that Only 
trqroble for a moment beneath the tlfrOes of the Owth- 
quake, cost axlrift from their moorings, and svvgepipg 
palpably alpng! and '-immeasurable inunenste'com- , 
pressed into nothing! The rnttllons of th6 

vast Sphere, from which that'twinHlh^ iightjjjte^ 
were lost in a point that ijpuld be covered, by, onesiBh*; 
of a gossamer's web, l^Malise immense as they wei^ 
. . ..— L - uXJ 

-- - - - -— - - PS,,!,,-.,,..,, -- ,» "I 
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tlu'v Vcre vet hundreds of thousands of times more t(^ bend stubborn raatefial to such -wondrous results, 
remote: so far, indeed, tlint tliey were altogether As I looked at my kind instructor, standing by my 
imperceptible as extent to the eye, altluJligh their side so qu*tly, unconscious <|f hi» ftwa-d»gpi^ 
rcsnlcndeat elorv still strude upon it with the fore# lie Vas ttijss revealing to pie his intftnnuy with mighty 
of a miniature blaze. secrats, and almost making^ me for the time a par- 

The manner in which the chanting slave tccom- ticipator in his magic* power, 1 became sensible of * 
nlished his task of keeping an account of the starry how much is really invol'ftd m the quality which men 
host was this' from the time tlie star I had seen agree to call intellect. Here was a huniiui creature, 
was lost behind the middle thread, until on the morrow with two hands and five senses lik^ myself and many 
it returned into the same position again, he*had to millions of my compeers, who had put together n tew 
mark 86,400 even beats, each one of precisely the same pieces of brass, iriui, mid glass—all of tliem matomls 
length as the rest; his jerking finger, as it ,went round 


present itself behind the thread, provided it he one that 
lias no motion amongst its brethren. If, on tlie other 
hand, it is a wanderer amongst tliem, then it takes 
some new iieat for its companion at eacl* return. 
Suppose, for instance, that I had seen a second star, 
and had carefully observed that it cainc to tlie Jialf- 


<riIE MAJESTY OF T]I15 LAW. 

» • 

It matters little, pcrliaps nothing, how Widow Walsh 
came to be so sadly reduced in lier worldly circum- 
st.ances as to resolve one fine autumn morning upon 
placing lier eldest daughtbr.Eiiiily in service. Such, 


Ullil JmU UitiyiUUr UUOCI vuv* niauii' JV vw***'^ - I . . , t V . 1 t A%._ trs •! • _ • 

way thread one Iinndred heats after the first one; and placing lier eldest daughtbr Liiiily in service. Si 
that on the morrow, looking again, I h.ad found the however, was tlie fact ; aiiirtLough it had cost the p 
second star was lost beliind tlie tliread only nincty-eiglit widow many a ^ ^® ‘,*'l 

beats after the first one; I should then Ii.ave known more she felt cominted tli.it, il she would ward 
that the two liad approached towardj eacli other during starviftion or the union from lier he^beliold, Eu 
the interval of tlie twentv-ibur hours; or, in other must go C*t. , „ , , 

words, that one at least liail mosed. It is in this way 'I'bis to stern necessity was not tlic less ) 

that the Magi, who are called astronomers—‘knowing from the fact of the family liaving formerly been m c 


icessity was not tlic less felt, 
liaving formerly been in easy 


of the irregularities of such wanderers as do not, so enarua.ue iicignmmis ..cv-uuv:.. ...... ...... 

that they may find from it the exact paths in which pmuil, it could not truly be said that they did more 

they arc travelling. '61i» eartli’s ste-i.ly revolution than attend to the niceties of dress and proprietj of 

S irpivot-likeLntral line. afli,rd.s them tlie means nvaiiiier. They were alwajs respectable amidst their 
ofdoiiig tins. The accuracy of the count of tlie record- most pinching poverty; and although frequently dad 
Sig skvc Is itself tested by this movement; for tljere in what would have been dowdy upon nmiiy, they 

mLt never bo either more or less tlian 86,400 beats contrived at all times to appear neat and 

V..._ .ti=or.T.o.nrflh,.pa behind the Emily-was iiot old—barely fourteen—yet sliorcnitm- 


between tlio successive (iisappe.arahces beliind the 
thread of some selected stars, chosen for reference on 


Emily was not old—barely fourteen—yet she remem¬ 
bered their better days: she had not forgotten the 


aeernt ofTleir 3Lown ^ "“We >>on 80 and beautiful garden; she had a distinct 

Ss NoS can be"Zcdvornm^^^^^^^^ -coUeetion of her many charming dresses and pretty 

this'steadv even whirl of the huge terrestrial sphere, ribbons; and a composition-doll of the ancient regime 
S^nco ?he ChaRlean shepherds began to watch tlic^stars was still in tljc possession of one of thej^unior memters 
as well as their flo-ks, that whirl lial gone on day after of the f^nly, to ooked f 

day, but has never varied in its pace, even to the She had he^ early 

extent of the hundredtli part of a second of time, in l‘a4 toiled Tliird and dietWully r ^ ^ 

any proportional stage of the journey. By long and ^ind Iwotlicrs. \e *‘"f.. 

careful observation, with tlie aid of the mSridian %tamed all till old feelings fni * 
thread, and the seconds’ recording slave, no less tlian lAing. amongst the poor, felt she w* 

16,000 stars liavo been identified and recorded as Emily found tmio, ^ i,/snare 

possessing fixed and steady characters. In 1845, twelve garden-a gem of a “if 

were ki^wn as erratic vagrants; and since then* moments, to P/' 

twenty-eight others have been added to.^hc wimderers’ ufltidy declared Walslm^^ S Sttte 

list. Tliese, however, are almost as nothing to tlie to dress like fine w 

.crowd that yet remains visibjp, but undistinguished Emily’s fairy fingers did it all. A ptoj nb^na^W 

il» tlie celestial vault. As many as 200,000, o^what magic touch l»ok f.i® 

ate termed the first nine orders of brilliancy, are yet from .Coventry, Wmilv was 

toting to be marked and named; and beyonfthese, appe^ Pr\“/-!b?CfurflW? iSid^ 

the telescope discewis yet other myriads that millions, pretty, and had * iiv„ .^6 rosM 

W««lia Ml to number. The ‘shepherds of the stars’ py, liappy ^ay that made her look.Uke the rosea 

hhve, indeed, a flock that it will take them long^to in her own gardp. 

> Wo have said it was autumn. It was; and it WM 

By the time 1 had managed to comprehend all these the prospect of ft hard and 
atoning truths, I found that my sense of p'e was the widow upon placing f®' 
transferred from tlie tot obj^t jipOn which 


'■hhtijely transferred from the first object ppon which "ui ™ ^ . 

it i«id been: concentered. It liencefiMi deserted the score of miles from 

Sjayb; to be fixed with increa^ intensity upon the strangers to it as ihonp. ^TOOUSttnd leagues,# 
maSer. ’t now und«FStood that the slave was notiifng 
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friend in jl^dcm found a, place for EfiBj 
as nursery-maid. The Mary, it was tn 
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enough—just a shilling a yriek, to he paid evew 
at^TOntb day—but it was a beginning, and who could 
say what it might tead'to. What indeed 1 V 

The Sharpes, to ♦hom EmUy was now engikggd, were 
what is ordinarily termed ‘respectable peoplethai; is 
*W say, they kept a gig ; and Mv Sharpe had an office— 
not a shop—somewhere ne^ the Monument, up a very 
luirrow, business-like lane. He was in the hardware 
or Birmingham linp of business; and not only so in 
profession, hut in nature. Had he linen cast and 
bronaed instead of having been bom.ihe could scarcely 
have assumed a harder, harsher texttSre and disposition. 
He appeared metallic in all his movements; perhaps 
it happened that, having lost liis heart when courting 
^s Sharpe,, he had ordered a brand new one from a 
Binningham foundry. 

However, Emily made vevy good progress notwith¬ 
standing her cast-iron master. Mrs Sharpe was a great 
invalid, and quite satisfied to leave the nursery entirely 
in her •charge. She could scarcely have done better. 
It was quite delightfhl, or rather it would have been, 
to any but the Sharpes,, t6 see what a marvellous 
change the widow’s daught'^r wrought amongst that 
young family. Vibw she loved them, played with them, 
watched over them, worked for them as though they 
had been her o%n brothers and sisters, I can scBrcoly 
hope to relate as it deserves to be told. "How tliey 
found a new life with her; and how much neater and 
prettier they all appeared, with less actual cost to their 
Birmingham parent, who return doled out the weekly 
shilling as reluctantly although it hadi'been coin of 
purest gold. ' 

‘Weeks, months passed away, and Christmas came. 
There had never been such a holiday-time in the 
Sharpes’ house ever since it had been a house. Why, 
little Emily, pretty, fairy-fin^red Emily, made as many 
beautifiil things for the Christmas-tree as would ha^ 
fkrnhhed many a small fancy-bazaar. People wondered 
how she managed to find time for so much work. Emily 
was not the least happy of all that merry throng; it 
would have done you good to have seen how light¬ 
hearted she was, and how much prettier she looked when 
freed from the poverty and care of her village-home. 

Winter passed away; spring came, and with it the 
bright sunshine and brighter flowers. But no blossom 
in the broad sunlight wore a brighter, ^sweeter look 
than didltoily amidst the little children on tne lawn. 
Her h&ppy laugh rang amongst the shrubs and flowers; 
her pretty figure might M seen dartiniJ along (ho 
gravel-walks in pursuit of some recreant little Sharpe u 
and Altogether the widow’s daughter scattered so mucU 
mirth and happiness around, and appeared so essential 
to thAdcunestic welfare, that the great difficulty was to 
imagine how they had ever contrived to live without 
her. ' * ‘ 

At Iragth spring waned, and birds and sunlfty 
cloudless ^jes gave promise of a joyous summer. Just 
then Emily was flfing into an ecstasy of delight by the 
arrival of a cousin and former schoolmate and com¬ 
panion of younger and bette:frdaya, who, having learned 
her new abode, came to renew^thd old friendsliip. Hugh 
was now an artist, and had passed some years in Paris, 
where, besides his professionid education, he had 
aoquii^ many elegant arts and abCtknpKshments, which 
Were well calculated to find faToor with one so young 
and impressible as Emily. It was not difficult to see 
that they were mutually pleased at the renewal of their 
acquaintance; he, with h«r simple, happy, winning 
ways; sh% witii ^^ay ^nd polished manners. They 
parted^,filiivad to i^t again, and often. 

that day a near life dawned upon the widow’s 
A^fter. Hugh was in all her thoughts and aspira- 
““fcx She dreamed of ; she thought of him; she 
I about hips to the'diildren; Ho was so^finished 
ess . and manner,-a»d had seen so much of which 
had, not even lieaid; and when Emily contarasted 


her own simple scant dress with his ample and 
fashionable garments, a blush of vexation stole across 
her face, afid tears dimmed her blue eyes. 

*■ Hugh had asked her to accompany hfan to see some 
flower-gardens in the neighbourhood, and enjoy a stroll 
througli the parks; and as her mistress had given 
permission, Emily prepared for that delightful evening. 
She looked through her scanty wardrobe, to see what 
she should wear. Had she been less regardful of 
appearance, had she loved and admired Hugh less, or 
had her own person been less attractive, she might have 
felt contented with the humble dress apd few simple 
adornments she possessed. Unhappily, it occurred to 
her as she looked over her little store of wearing- 
apparei, that t new ,ribbon on her bonnet would 
greatly improve her appearance; that,'in fact, she could 
scarcely walk out with Ber cousin, so gaily dressed, and 
herself wearing such a poor faded weather-beaten ribbon 
as was tb?n on her bonnet. 

• But the difficulty lay in obtaining this new ribbon. 
•Her last month’s salary, save a few pence kept back 
'for tlie children, had been sent to her mother, and she 
sliould have no further means until the following week. 
Pondering tliis in her mind, it occurred to her how 
easy it would' be to obtain what she required at the 
shop where iter njastcr dealt, in the next street, if 
asked for in his nsime; she could pay for the ribbon 
next week, and no oiK would be the wiser. 'Without 
allowing herself time to weigh the dishonesty of the 
act, she put her plan in execution. She was known at 
the haberdasher’s, and had no difficulty in obtaining 
the ribbon: so easy did the process seem, that she was 
tempted into taking a new pair of gloves and a hand¬ 
kerchief for the neck to match the ribbon, all of which 
were cliarged to tlie account of Mr Sharpe; wliilst 
Emily left tlie shop, thinking og^ly of the happy morrow ‘ 
evening, and the walk with her cousin. 

Tliat evening came, with a gorgeous sunset and a 
meyow summer air. They strolled througli the parks, 
and passed the most magnificent gardens; but Emily 
had heard and seen nothing but her cousin, who iiad 
entertained her with such delightful stories of so many 
charming places and people, that she was perfectly 
amazed and disappointed when she found herself back 
at the Sharpes’ door, shaking hands, and bidding adieu 
—her last—to Hugh. He was to set out on the 
following day for Germany; and with many protesta¬ 
tions of regard and remembrance, they parted—he on 
his travels, and she on a journey she had but little 
anticipated. 

What could Mr Sharpe want with her in his library 
next morning early! Alone, seated at his desk, with 
a more than usual Birmingham face, he bade licr close 
the door, with a hard metallic echo in his voice that 
toade it sound like a humaU gong. Flinging on the 
table the fatal ^purchases of the day previous—ribbon,’ 
gloves, and handkerchief—the metal voice inquired 
when he had given her authority to use his name at 
the haberdasher’s, and flow many more swindling trans¬ 
actions of a like character she had been concerned Jh. 
The -H^ong she had committed, the ofibnee sgainst 
the law, worked out by her in that thoughtless evil 
hour, came fUU, and vividly, and paiiffiiUy before her,' 
minified even beyond its propm:' propc^ion by her 
ignorance. Confusion gave place to terror, v^e and 
oppressive; and sinking into a chair, she buried her 
face in her hands, and gave frill tent to her passim in 
a flood of tears. . . 

Mr Sharpe, bding a very virtuous and remaitebly 
uppght and good man—4n his way—ddivered himself 
of a long oration upon the de^yily of human nature 
as existing in the Im^ orders, and upon the great 
necessity which exists for nipping in the bud ieymy; 
germ of vice and crime amongst the said ordersvj^e 
laid some emphasis upmi^the duty wh^ men 
head of familifs, and o^elevated starien-^Ute hib^elf, 
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for initance—owed to society in general, and to them¬ 
selves and children in particular; and although Emily, 
amidst her tears and terrors, could undefttand but 
little of all this harangue, she caught the sound of th# 
words ‘ felon,’ and ‘jail,’ and ‘ majesty of the law.’' 

Some people Would ha^e been weak enough add silly 
enough to have sent the weeping girl to her room, with 
an injunction as to her future conduct, under the 
impression that justice would gladly have connived 
at such an arrangement. But, then, how could the 
‘ majesty of the law ’ have been upheld 1 How was 
outraged society to have been vindicated! True, we 
had forgotten that. The Birmingham master did not, 
however. . His memory, like his wares, was of an 
enduring kind; and he did not in thissinstance forget 
to stand up for the outraged grades of society against 
the criminal enormity before him. 

The children cried a good deal; Mrs Sharpe did not. 
know what she should do; and the servant^declared 
it was monstrous when they learned that poor pretty" 
little Emily had gone off in a cab to a tefrible* 
prison. It so happened that just at that identical* 
time the sessions were on, and Mr Serjeant Kain 
was in the very thick of his very flourishing business, 
busily engaged in upholding the majesty of the law. 
The widow was not long in makiiijg her way to her 
poor child’s side; and a sad scenevwas that of their 
meeting, even for jailers and wuch stony people to 
witness. 

The terrible, dreaded day of trial came. Emily was 
led into court in a state of hysterical terror, which Mr 
Serjeant Kain, in the fulness of his judicial wisdom, 
pronounced the very essence of hypocrisy. Her mother 
remained as near to her as she dared, whispering in 
' her ear comfort that she herself scarcely dared to feel. 
The process of hearing ih'S case was not by any means 
a tedious one, and might have been quickly despatched, 
had the bare facts only been gone into. But the learned 
seijeant having been just previously defrauded of ^wo 
noted pickpockets, whom he had inwardly reckoned on 
as his particular property, determined to wreak his 
disappointed ‘majesty’ upon the next comer, which, 
unfortunately, happened to be Emily. 

There were no witnesses beyond the tradesman and 
the master, and their story was soon told. The prisoner 
did not deny tlie act of obtaining th| goods under false 
pretences—which was the charge—and would have said 
more, but was too terrified. Tlie foreman of the jury—a 
mild-looking man, no doubt the father of a family— 
began to observe that the case was scarcely such a) 
one as should have been brought on, but was ctft short 
and frowned down by the serjeant, who, trembling for 
the safety of justice and the legal majesty aforesaid, 
proceeded to sum up the evidence—not a very abstruse 
affair, one would suppose. But Mr Serjeant Kaift 
worked it up so artistically, judicially, aq4 ttoew in such 
a heap of horrors and monstrosities, that the gentle¬ 
men of the juiy scarcely recogi^sed the case. A Surrey 
dramatist or a Whitechapel tragedian might have 
learned a few things from that charge. When people 
listened to &e learned seijeant’s denunciation* of ser- 
penti^ and vipers, and pests of society, and at the same 
time cast their eyes upon the youthihl form and 
eorrotrful face of the prisoner at the bar, they nyist 
have thought it one of the least venomous and dangerous 
•Ijecimens of the serpent tribe they hsd ever read or 
heard o^ or seen in pioturei-books. 

But Seijeant Kiun was not the man to be humbugged 
. by erime, simply because it cried wHen detected. He 
knew what tlie world was made of; and he iq^n- 
^itaiaed that it was perfectly shocking to see young 
; women of her age, eeventee?^ years or more—the i 
'Widuw shrieked outi ' scarcely fifteen;’ hut Seijeaut 
"iSda ^frowned her down very indignantly, as though 


did not know the prieonerb age much better than 
her motheii^ and repeated wlth^mphasie, ‘ seventeen’— 


t(vgee such young wom% so hardened in the practices 
of vice; but the jury would of course do their duty—in 
fact, th^ .Aad no choice in the matter, tbr the (Mature 
had toiXMei her guilt. * * 

iknidst the roost profound and painful silence in the 
court, the fatal woid ‘guilfyl’ was pronounced; but* 
people breathed more treSLyis the foreman of the jury, 
with trembling lips and moistened eyes, added, ‘ with a 
strong recommendation to mercy!’ Again fhe court 
was hushed, And only the hysterical sobbing of the 
prisoner was ueai|^, whilst the serjeant proceeded to 
pass sentence: ‘ bix months’ imprisonment, with hard . 
labour 1 ’ Tlf foreman of the jury groaned and wept 
like a child; and there was scarcely a dry eye beyond 
thoie of the Birmingham prosecutor and tjie Birming¬ 
ham judge, as tlie prisoner—the convict, was carried i 
fainting from the court. » ’ j 

That same evening, the foreman sought the prison 
in which poor Emily was confined. The governor of 
the place had fortunately a better heart than thwjndge, 1 
and had seen the nature of the case at a glance. 
Risking all consequences,’hg had conveyed the young 
prisoner to his own rootn; and when the juryman i 
arrived, he found her surrounded by Wfcd friends and 
watchful nurses. • ’ * 

Eariy on the following day, the kindjiuryman posted 
in a cab tb Whitehall, and obtained an instant inter¬ 
view with the Secretary of State. His lordship had no 
sooner heard an outline of the case, than he decided 
what course to adopt. Ttjere was no doubt in his 
mind; and a <free pardon’ was mentioned as a matter 
of Certainty, greatly to the%y of the kind-hearted 
foreman. * ] 

Ho posted back, radiant with genuine delight, and i 
reaching the govetnor’s house, had the pleasure of 
kissing poor weeping Emily. Ho tried to rouse her 
from her lethargic stupor by whispering the words: 

‘ Tardoii from the Queen 1 ’ but, alas! it came too late. 
The majesty of the law had been too quick and potent 
for the majesty of mercy; and though the broken¬ 
hearted girl rallied for a few minutes, opened her eyes, 
and pronounced the words: ‘ Mother I— Hugh 1 ’ the 
struggle between life and death was soon over. 

She was buried in the quiet village cburch-yaid: 
every villager far and near followed the sad procession 
to the grave, headed by the foreman and others of the 
jury. * 

Reader, this is no i^Ie ficlion, no tale of*fency. 
Emily’s ^een resting-pftoe may be reen any day 
liu that country burid-ground. Roses blossom upon 
Hier early grafe, whilst the seijeant still upholds the 
stern Majesty of the Law 1 * 


CHAPTER 


BELLS, 


Hear the sledges with the bellS"— i 

Silver bo)] 5 ! | 

What a world of merriment their pelody f^eteUs I 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, | 

t In the ioy a^of night I 

While the stars tl|at ovcrsprlnklo j 

AU the heavens, seem to winkle I 

With a cry^|illine delight; • 

Keeping time, time, ' 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, , ^ ■ 

To the tintinnabulation that so rousioally swell# ; 

I^om the bolls, bells, bells, belhk ' i. " ^ 

Bells, bells, bells— ,,, '? 

From th^jingllng and the tinkUng of the belle I .. ' 

. E. 

PnnABAKT and venerable are the ftssociations conotf^ilil i 
with bells. They are the imecial poets of maa% i 
the unconsdons assistants ox his oMs; the mlnmpilQg 
servants of his religion. At hit birth, ttey j at 

his marriage, thefrs ue the merriest vQloe«!|t;>tiii 
death, alas I they are too sifrea his cmly 
They v<’ell the clamorous alarms of 
herald in the triumph—they peal sweetlyvaad IjolUy 
over mea^w and vmley, oalling tiw to, the ; 
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old gray church on the Sabbath-rnorning. No other 
object, of. common mnnufiicture and general use is 
hallowed by memer^ps so various; no otlVir tongue 
tells a story so touching fo the ear of uGiversal 
humanity. c 

• The use of bells is so ilncient as to be lost in the 
gloom of remotest antiquity.*' Betting aside that Itell 
which, as we are told by an Eastern writer, was 
manufactured by Tubal Cain, and used by Noah to 
summon his ‘shiii-c&rpenters to their daijy labours, we 
may content ourselves with the j^iarliest authentic 
mention of them, as it occurs in the Book of Exodus, 
where we ^ud that tlie high-priest wae ordained to 
wear golden bells, alternating with golden pomegra¬ 
nates, on t\io blue vestment in whicli lie was roJ?cd 
during the performance of religions ceremonies. It 
is remarkable that the sAme fashion was observed in 
tlie decoi;ations of tlie ri^al costume of the anefent 
Persians. 

Thevliomans bad bells and knockers at their doors, 
and porters to answer the inquiries of visitors, ns we 
have in tliis pVesont day; and'tlieir niglit-watch carried 
each a bell, to give the ahftfm in case of accident or 
danger. TheylSmng bolls, also, to the necks of cwnii- 
nals on their vmy to cxtf,‘Ution. tl«it persons might be 
warned from tlT^ir path, as it w.'is deemed a had omen 
to meet those siverifiees devoted to the JJii iMuncs/ and 
Plimdrus mentions that bells were commonly at¬ 
tached to the nocks of animals. To remove them w'as 
theft, according to the ciyl laws of Home; and if tlic 
animals we?e lost, the person who had si^ileii tlie bellm 
remained answerable for f noir value. That the ancKnit 
Jfews were in the habit of suspending bells round the 
nooks of animals, we ascertain by these words of the 
prophet Zorhariali: ‘In that day there .shall be upon 
the hells of horses, Holiness unto tlie Lord.’ 

Tlie Greclcs iiung bells, witJi whips, to the cliariots 

victorious generals, by way of reminding them thaf, 
notwitlistmiding their services and valour, they were 
still within the pale of law and justice. Those soldiers 
who went the rounds of their garrisons and camps hy 
niglit, carried small bells, which it was their duty to 
ring at each sentry-box. In funeral processions, a bell¬ 
man walked before the body; and at Athens, a priest of 
Proserpine, called Hicrophmitus, rang a bell to summon 
the citizens to sacrifice. All Greek aijd Uo^nan market¬ 
places, temples, c.inips, and frontier towns, wre fur- 
nisliecivitli tlicni; arW in the vast public li.aths of I 
Rome, notice i»'as given of tHe’hours of opetdug hy ^ic 
ringing of a bell. , * 

Itiis an agreeable instance of the gentrous eliivalrvi 
practised by the ansient Florentines, that so far froi* 
seeking to obtain any advantage over tlieir enemies by 
means of a surprise, they always gave them a month's 
warning before they drew th^ir jirnjy into the field 
by the continued tolling of a boll, named by tlieiBi 
Mortinella. 

Thd easiest mifntiqji of hells, as applied to the 
purposes of xoHgious worship, is hy I’ob’dore Virgil, 
who States that Paulinus, bishop of Nola, a city of 
Campania, in Italy, first adapted them to his cmirch 
in the year 400; hence th#word campasnilc, belfry, 
still used in*^ Italian. They were not adopted in the 
churoties of Britain till near the end of the seventh 
century; but they were in use in Caledonia as early 
as the sixth; and in the year 610, w« read that the 
army of the French monarch, Clothaire H., was 
terrified from the siege of the city of Sens by the 
ringing from tlie bells 6f St Steplien’a Church. The 
sccoigjiyj|||||||jH)t of' Egbert,* in 750, commanding every 
MeiJ ^iioiimd the tieils of his church at the proper 
^pts, and thmr to perform the sacred ofiScos, is 
slated into an antlq^ French capitulary of 801, 
nring the suppOsiti^ that by this time bells were 
nion to the parisb-dhnrches of both ciJuntries. 
assorts, that; belie were used for churches 


by the Greek 6hristiana up to tlie period when Con¬ 
stantinople was taken by the Turks, who fortlvwith 
prohibitedwhoir being rung, lest their clamour should 
flisturb the repose of souls, which, according to their 
belief, wander through the realms of air. He adds, 
that they were still used after this in places remote 
from the ears of the new rulers, and that there were 
very ancient bolls on Mount Athos. 

The passing bell took its origin in a superstition that 
dates back to the earliest Egyptian periods—namely, 
to the belief that at the moment of death good and 
evil spirits lay in wait for the liberated soul, and fdught 
together for it on its way to Heaven. These wicked 
demons, according to Durandus, were terrified even 
unto flight at tlfe sound of bells; and the louder the 
ringing, the more complete our victory over the powers 
of darkness. This singular superstition is thus recorded 
by W. do AVorde in the pages of the Uoldcn Legend; 
‘it is sai<J the cvill spirytes that ben in the regyon of 
/hayre doubte uioche wlien they liere tlic belles rongen: 
and this is tlie cause why the belles ben rongen whan 
<t thobdreth and whan greto tempeste and outrages of 
wether h.ipperi, to the ende that the feinds and wycked 
spirytes should bo abashed and floe, and cease of the 
movynge of tempeatc.’ 

Not only to drive away evil spirits, hut in lator ages 
to counteract thoj natural influences of storm and 
pestilence, did it beeisme customary to ring the bells 
of cliurches. ‘Let the bells in cities and toivus be 
rung often,’ s.iys one Dr liering in a treatise upon 
pestilential eoiitagion, ‘and let the ordnance be 

discharged; tlierefore the air is purified.’ And there 
still exists a belief in Bwitecrland, tliat the undulation 
of air caused by the sound of a boll breaks the electric 
fluid of a thunder-cloud. Lobineau observes, that the 
custom of ringing bells at thj-- !y.ii)roacIi of tliunder is of 
great antiquitj-; but lie adds, that tlic design was ‘ not 
so iiiucli to sliake tlie air, and so dissipate the tliunder, 
as to c.ill people to eliureli to pray tliat the parish 
niiglit he preserved from that terrible meteor.’ Be 
tlieso opinions as tliey may, tliey scarcely balance tlic 
written evidence of legendary lore, the graven inserip- 
tioris upon hells tliemselves, tlie still lingering super¬ 
stitions of many lands, and the graceful perpetuatious 
of them in the pages of our poets. 

Thus Longfellow, on tlie alarm and* rout of evil 
spirits on the ringing of cathedral bells : 

I have read in some old marvellous tale, 

Some legend strange and vague, 

That a niUhiigUt host of spectres jialo 

• Beleaguered the ii.iJls of Prague. 

B(‘side the MolAaii’s rushing stream, 

AVitli the wan moon overhead, 

^ 'riierc stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. . * 

■White as*a sea-fog, landward bound. 

The spectral camp was seen, 

And 'with a sorrov^i'nl, deep sound, 

• The river flowed between. 

Ao other voice nor sound was there, 

No drum nor sentry’s pace; 

The mist-like banners clasped the mr, 

I, As clouds with clouds embrace. 

But when the old caftiedi-al bell 
Proclaimed the morning-prayer, ' , 

Tfie white pavilions rose and fdl 
On the farmed lur., 

Down the broad valley fast and'far 

* The troubled army tied ; 

Dprose the glorious morning-star— ' 

The ghastly h<Mt was dead! .. 

• * ' * ' 

It lis amusing to know^^at #0 recently as 1864 the 
bishop of Malta gave oilers fi>r all church-beUs on 
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the Wand to be rung for the purpose of calming a 
violent gale. Many church accounts of ancient and 
more modern date bear entries of ‘ bread, cheese, and 
beer provided for the ringers during thunderings^ 
Tliis reminds us of the statements regarding the 
influence of bells on storms recorded on tl* bells 
themselves, and brings us at the same time to the 
subject of inscriptions. 

Vivos voco—Mortuos plaiigo--FuIg<irii fnmgo. 

I call the living—I mourn the dead—1 break the lightning. 
This brief and impressive announcement was common 
to very many church-bolls of the middle ages, and is 
to be found on the hell of the great Minster of SchafT- 
hausen, and on that of tlic church* near Lucerne. 
Another and a usual one, wliich is, in fiict, but au 
amplification of the first, is th^: 

Fujiora plango— Fulgura frango—Siibbato paugo. 

Excito Jentos—Di-ssipo vciitoa—I’aco ernontoa. 

I mourn at funerals—I break the lightning—J proelainj 
the Sabbath. • • 

I urge the tardy—1 disperse the winds—I calm the 
turbulent. 

On tbc largest of threo bells, placed by Edward Ill. in 
the Little Sanctuary, Westminster,^are these words: 

King Edward made me thirtie fhousaial weigiit and three ; 
Take, me down and wey me, and ifltire yon shall find me; 
which recalls to us a Cainhridgo tradition, that tlie 
bells of King’s College Chapel were taken by Henry V. 
from some clmrch in F'rance after the battle of 
Agincourt. 

On the famous alarm-bell, called lloland, in the 
belfry-tower of tlie onee powerful city of (iheiit, i.s 
engraved the subjoined inscription, in the old Walloon 
or Flemish dialect: * * 

Jlytien naeiii is l{oIand: als ik klep is cr brand, and al.s 
ik lu.y IS cr Meturic in het land. 

Anijttce. My name is Koland; when I toll there is tire, 
and when I ring there is victory in tlie land. 

The books of the Bom.an Catholic faitli contain a 
ritugl for the baptism of bolls, which decrees that they 
be named and anointed—a ceremonial which was 
supposed to insure thorn against the machinations of 
ev il spirits. • 

The Curfeiv Boll is popularly supposed to have been 
introduced by tlie Conqueror, and impo.sed as a badge 
of servitude upon the nation ; but it wa.s really il 
precaution against fire, tlicn prevailing tbroughoulS 
Europe, and only a stricter observance of the old law 
was enforced during tlie reigns of the two first Williams. 
The praetiee is now more interesting to us on account 
of the pleasant allusions which it has furnished Jfi 
our pofts, than for any records or traditions resulting 
from the custom. « 

On a plat of rising ground, 

1 hoar the far-off cuW'ow sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, « 
Swinging slow with solemn roar. » 

Longfellow has a brief suggestive poem on the curfew, 
beginning thus: 

Solemnly, mournfully, t 

Dealing its dole, ' 

The curfew-bell 

Is beginning to toll. , 

■ Cover the embers, 

And put out the light; 

Toil comes with the morning, • 

And rest with the night. 

Dark grow the widows, 

And quenched is the fire; 

^ * r,. , . Sound fades Silence, 

.All footsteiis i^rire. 


fi9 


j No voice ilk Uie elfamhors, 

No sound in the hull! 
j Sleep and oblivicin , , 

« Beign over all! * • 

Grq^ says: * 

The eiirfew tolls She ifiiell of parling day; • 

and Dante, in the Pur(/atorio, makes it weep for the 
day that is dying. In Shakspeare, Benedict ‘ hath a 
heart as sound as a bellIlamlet’n intellects are ‘ like 
sweet bells ;|ingled out of tune;' La<ly Cupulot, on 
the discovery of t)e dead lovers of Verona, exclaims; 

O |ic! this sight (if death is ns a hell, 

That warns my nld age to a sepulehTel 

a clown in Tinelftli Nujhi quotes tlio ‘ hells qf St Bennet,’ 
in hopes of ringing the changes on Duke Orsino’s 
go]^ ; .and F'alstafij in tliilt Ihmous dialogue at Justice 
Shallow’s house, jocularly reminds his old crftmpanion 
of their youthful frolics : ‘ We have Iicard the cliimes 
at midnight, Master Shallow 1 ’ » 

Sweeter, gentler, holier, perhaps, than all hells, arc 
those of the vespers in thb (jar of the iieasant retuniing 
from his toil in the vineylfru—in the ear of the fislier- 
mniv pausing upon liis oars in the stillfti.iy—in the ear 
of the traveller we.ary of the dly’s long pleasure. Heard 
under a deep Italian sky, lapsing infwith the latest 
songs of '<;lie birds, and with the shrill note of the 
cicada, fliat sound echoes along tlie quiet shore, beautiful 
and mclanchol}', like a voice out of tho dim past. 

‘ Tlie stanza respecting tlm jVvc Maria,’ say s a living 
(.tritic of rare* taste and leoling, ‘ is surely the best in 
l><h. Juan ; ’ * 

.\ve Maria! Ijle.ssed be the hour ! 

The time, the clime, the s]u)t where I so oft 
Ha^c felt the moment in its fullest power 
Sink o'er the earth, so beautitnl .and s(.ift, 

* While swung- the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Hi- the liiiut (lying day-hymn stole aloft, • 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer. 

Few readers, we trust,' are unacquainted with 
Schiller’s Son;/ of the Boll; whicli, answering a double 
purpose, depicts with equal truth and splendour the 
casting, completing, and uses ot a bell, and the birth, 
progress, and duties of a man’s life. 

_ _JI!_ _ __l__ 

A DAgll DOAVN.^ SIBERIAN Rf^EB. 

In' the NorshFolLelcalender for we find the descrip¬ 
tion of a toil.# from Irkutsk to Yeniseisk, on thcirf-ivcr 
Angara, in Siberia, by Professor Hmstten of tlhristiania, 
who once visited that country on a scientific mission, 
and who expresses his wonder that English tourists, 
over in search nqw fields of adventure, have not in 
greater numbers tumetf their stops towards tlie wastes 
of Siberia, and tried the novel excitement of a descent 
of the falls of some of its streams. At tho present 
moment, prt^ahly no Etglishman would turn to tliat 
quarter in search of amusement; and therefore, until 
we can liavc a graphic description of these new scenes 
from a native pen, oifr readers may perhaps find 
entertainment in a curtailed account of the Norwegi^ 
professor’s experiences during his trip. i ) 

Let us first remark, that Siberia is a great inclin^ 
plane, which, from the frontiers of China, slopes gently ‘ 
northwards towards the Arctic Ocean, on the sfaptjwi 1 
of which it ends in great swamps; in consetu^oe,. 
all the rivers run in a northerly direction, towa^ . 
the Arctic Ocean. Their tjurrent is generally, I ' 
but at certain points, wher$ tho land d^ - 
abruptly, the smooth aurfkoo of the 
troubled, tlie current increa^Ms in rapidi|j'^;,yi^v*#' giife 
formed, and tlie mah of the waters beco(niai|^lb]|^, 
Thereat in wWch the voyage was may; 

in appearance, have been of the genus A 3 k.i!rHknch 
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as is known in the nursbry—• wooden shed, with rc^f 
slo^ngidown on both sides, being constructed midships, 

, and occupying half *hp length of the vessel. ®ne-fourth 
of the space in the interior, of the shed, partitioned 
off by rough deals, and lighted by a small window 
«it the back, constituted the professor’s private cabin, 
the ameubkment of which coVisftted of a small table fixed 
under the window, and one chair, for whicli, however, 
there watf scarcely room; for when the chair was placed 
before the talfie, the'door to the outer com^rtment could 
not open, and ingress and egress coul^ only be obtained 
through a little trap-door on one sitKj of the slanting 
roof. • In t}ie outer compartment stood %'ie body of a 
Polish britzska, taken off the wheels, which served as the 
professor’s hpdstead; and beyond this was a covered 
cart, containing his scientific instrument^, and used 
on this occasion as lumbeit^rsom as well. Still furtjicr 
forward, the crew had th^ quarters—that is to say, 
a shelter for their heads, for the shed being open 
at thisstnd, the accommodation did not extend beyond. 
In the forepart of the boat were benches for the 
rowers, wljo propelled it wjtll four unusually long and 
stout oars, when rowing waS’' deemed advisable; while 
in the stem, tfaV. captain, as a general rule, assisted hy 
one man only, steered, Also hy means of an oar, the 
vessel having rudder. At times, when the naviga¬ 
tion of the river presented diificulties, four to six men 
would be required to assist in this work; and on such 
occasions, a long oar was put out from the prow also, 
to help to turn the craft qtjickly when necessary. The 
crew consisted of a captain and eighti men, whosb 
number was, however, i^ruited from time to tfine 
at^ various stations along the route. Mr Hansteen, 
having freighted the boat at his own’expense, flattered 
himself that tie and his attendants were to be the only 
passengers. On arriving on board, however, he found 
install^ under the shed two bearded Kussian merchant|^ 
oij their way to a fair with their wares, and a Polish Jew, 
domiciled in Krasnoyarsk, and wishing to return home 
in as cheap a manner as the merchants got to tho fair, 
for none of these parties was prepared to pay his 
■passage. The merchants were not to proceed above 
100 versts; and the Jew looked so much and so implor¬ 
ingly, that the kind professor had not the heart to turn 
him off, and was rewarded for liis generosity hy finding 
in Schm^ka—such was the Jew’s name—lui intelligent, 
good-natured companion, able to initiate him ftito the 
mystertflb of Hebrew orthodoj^, which, to a Norwegian, 
was an unknewn and interSsting subject.* Besides, 
Schmerka was well acquainted with tho ways of the 
oountiy, for, being a butcher by trade,‘and the only 
one within a wide diftrict, he was obliged to travel from 
place ^ place at stated intervals to butcher for his 
orthodox brethren, who, failing his aid, would have had 
to abstidn altogether from fresl^maat. • 

Professor Hansteen and his party set out from 
Irkutsk on the 23d of May, and drifting gently down the 
Angara without tile ap of sails or oars, arrived on 
the 5th of June at Bratzkoi;%nd havingsnow reached 
the region of the porJgs, or fapids, we shall leav|f the 
professor to tell his own story, •although in a more 
condensed form than that in which ho has given it to 
the Danish pnbiic. 

The preparations for the descent of a pordg have a 
certain solemnity of character that fills the mind with 
awe. When the boat draws so near a'rapld that the 
roar of the waters may be heard, and the fijaming 
crests of the billows descried, the skipper, who stands 
aft managing the great oar by means of which the craft 
is ste^d, out :T Bastes I* (Sit downl), the real 
meaning of whi(^ hf, pfewever, that the rowers are to 
WW in their oapit, His next command is: ‘Molita 
Sqgdl' (Pray to l3k>d!)i at which words crew, 

P bled forwarpi, turn towards the piotnrq of the 
Railed 0® the shed, and incline themselves before 
die the skipper pronounces a prayer in a loud 


voice. This over, the rowers suddenly seize their oars 
again, and at the words: ‘ Grebite siino I ’ (Row hard J) 
exert thei# utmost strength. Anxious suspense seems 
to prevail in all minds, and to increase as the boat draws 
nearer and nearer to the fall. The pilot places himself 
at the t)row, with a white handkerchief, twisted like a 
cord, in his hand. With this he makes signals to the 
steersmen in the stem, for tho sound of the voice is 
drowned in the roar of the waters, ^our men have 
now hold of the largo oar, and anxiously watch the 
signals, to be able to obey them with the utmost 
promptitude. If the fall be a very precipitous one, two 
more men are placed forward with a similar oar, in 
order to govern the boat with greater certainty at the 
decisive momenty the important thing being to keep 
tho prow of the vessel in the direction of tho current. 
If the craft turn her broadside to it, she is lost. At 
length wo feel the first wave; the ordinary oars are 
drawn iiv; every one is in breathless suspense; the 
boat begins to toss; the rapidity with which it is car- 
tied .'ilong, increases every moment; the roar becomes 
•deafening, the men strain every nerve. After a while, 
the troubled waters cease to rage; the pilot descends 
from tho prow, wipes tho perspiration from his fore¬ 
head, and stepping up to the principal personage on 
board, says, with a, radiant face: ‘I congratulate your 
honour!’ and then,addresses a similar congratulatory 
phrase to the steersman or captain. The exclamation : 
‘Praised be thou. Lord!’ is Iteard from all lips, and 
the deep silence that has reigned for a time is suddenly 
succeeded by loud bursts of merriment; and no wonder; 
for the descent in an ark-like machine on the seething, 
frothing, tossing billows of these por&gs, pent in 
between perpendicular walls of rock, and which carry 
you forward with' a rapidity exceeding that of the 
swiftest horse, is in the higbezt degree exciting, and 
may be compared to that of a Montagne Russe on a 
grand scale. However, tho navigation of these rapids 
is qot dangerous when there is sufiScient depth of 
water in the river, and there are no rocks in its bed. 

On the morning of the 6th of June, 1 sent one 
of ray Cossacks to Bratzkoi with the governor- 
general’s open letter, and requested to be allowed 
eight men more to assist in navigating the boat. 
The pilot from Padunskoi, a venerable old man, with 
silveiy hair and a mild and gentle ’expression of 
countenance, also came on board here, and we then 
continued our voyage. About nine o’clock, we 
descended the Pochmelie, and, an hour later, the 
fPidnoi Falls, with the ceremonies above mentioned. 
'After ♦eaving Bratzkoi, the country became very 
picturesque; tho high, almost perpendicular, rocks 
that bordered the river on both sides, were crowned 
with beautiful pine-woods, and even their precipitous 
^es were here and there clothed with verdure. At a 
quarter to eleT|n, we came within sight of the Buyk 
(Ox) Fall; and as this is dangerous, on account of two 
large blocks of stone b|tween which it is necessary to 
steer, our pilot, thinking to evade the danger, ran the 
boat into a side-arm of the river. Unfortunately, the 
water ifbre was too low, and, at a quarter past eleven, 
we ran aground. The wind blew high, and from the 
north, and the bark turned its broadside to the currem^ 
whjph forced it violently against the ahoid, I. cohlfi 
see no possible means of getting afloat again; for the 
rawer of man is small, indeed, compared wifo the 
force of such a current However, -a fisherman from 
the neignbourhood a,t length came to our assistance. 
In accordance with his advice, the whole of the crew 
landed on a little island hard by, and by means 
ropes, hauled the boat off. In this way, wo got afkM-t 
again by one o’eloolii;,; and Bomewhat later, wg;; 
approached the fourth por:^ Paddn, the fall 
knee. The pilot gnd the skipper having deolm:ed'|cfo^^‘ 
it was necessary to awate «Rlmer weatha and a mop^, 
favourable wind before^ attempting to .descend tidg 
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precipitouB fall, the dangers of rehieh were enhanced by 
two rocks, only a few fathoms apart, between which, as 
in the Buyk Fall, it waa necessary to paslj we cast 
anchor in lee of the high clifik on the left bank of the 
river, where the roar of the cataract reached our ears. 

Sunday, 7th June, I rose after a refreshing lileep; 
and feeling quite recovered from a slight indisposition ' 
from which I had been suffering, in consequence of too ' 
assiduous labour at my astronomical and magnetic 
observations in the confined space of my little cabin, 

I set out after dinner for a walk on the cliffs under 
which the vessel lay. Strolling in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, I enjoyed a most delightful ramble under the 
verdant canopy of the woods which crowned the 
height^ and which consisted of a mixture of pine, 
birch, cedar, and other trees j keeping constantly 
within reach* of my eye the broad foaming belt of the 
river, whose loud voice also made itself heard among 
the trees. Having walked three or four versts, I 
arrived at a spot where tho bank made a bend west¬ 
ward, thus forming a basin, bearing the resemblance 
of a little lake, on the calm surface of which lay, in 
deep repose, a small flat island. On a lovely sloping 
plain, descending towards the inner side of the bend, 
was the cheerful village of Padunskoi, surrounded by 
groups of beautiful trees, which, havjng just come into 
leaf, displayed hues of the brightest and tendcrest 
green. The little island also"* was carpeted with 
verdure, and ornamented with trees of varied foliage, 
refreshed by the showers of the preceding day; and 
the whole, lighted up by a brilliant afternoon-sun, and 
vaulted over by a canopy of the purest blue, presented 
as smiling a landscape as can be met with in the most 
favoured regions of the earth. Deep silence brooded 
over the scene, except when a spotted snake, startled 
by my approach, rustlei> through tho withered foli.agc 
of the past year that strewed the ground. From the 
deep solitude that surrounded me, my thoughts reverted 
to my distant home, and all the loved ones thaj it 
encircled, and my heart swelled with the pain of 
absence j but it was one of those tragic-romantic 
moments in which the mild beauty and calm grandeur 
of nature deprives sorrow of its poignancy, and melts 
it into gentle melancholy—a mood in which, though 
with tears in our eyes, wc acknowledge the blessings 
of life. * , 

In Siberia, as in Norway, they burn off the grass that 
grows under the trees, in order that the crop of the 
following year may be finer. The whole surface of the 
cliffs, below the mould and the roots of the trees, was 
covered to the depth of one fathom with a vefy fine 
sand of reddish hue, and containing small crystals of 
quartz and mica (Glimmer). I could not'help sus¬ 
pecting that it also contained gold-dust, as it was 
exactly like the sand in the Ural Mountains. For 
several versts, the cliffs form a perpendicular wall 
towards the river-side, with horizontal layers of sand¬ 
stone and other friable substanqps, perhaps clay. Upon 
the whole, the bed of this river would no doubl^prove 
very instructive to a mineralogist or a geolog^pt; for 
the banks contidn innumerable small smooth pebbles, 
constituting a catalogue of the mineral riches of the 
Baikal tract—milkwhito agates as large as ostrich- 
steped stones of all colours, with veins of differ»nt 
' hues Conglomerates of most remarkable appearance— 
in k word, a motley vkriety, which often tempted me 
to ramble along the shores, to examine their divers 
hues, while deploring the ignorance which prevented 
my knowing what specimens would be mOst valuable 
toscaence. ^ 

On my return to the boat, I was told that Popov 
■ the ^ptain, and the two pilots,#'ere of opinion that we 
' m^jt now try our luck in Padtfn; I therefore entered 
^ ^e t^ed, packed alt my instruments in their cases, put 
sf^wUof 6000 rubles in myiWe-poeket, and provided 
with a Kongsberg folaing-knife, that in case 


/ wn should be wrecked Itnigbf hare some instrument 
at hand with which I could secure a hold upoa a,plknk. 

I was disturbed in my preparatioiw by Gustav, my 
interpreifcr, who came to, tell me that the old pilot 
rofa*d to attempt the descent unless the master 
(harin') would bless hkn nhgoshmit). As neither 
Gustav nor I knew how Ifiia ceremony was to be per¬ 
formed, I bethought me of making the sign of tho cross 
with ray hand before the old man’s forehead; ’and this 
satisfied him.| The men asked for a \^ax-tBper to 
bum before tie (picture of the saint); but we 
could not find one in a hurry. In the meanwhile, the 
boat had beel put in motion: tho old siJj^er-baired 
pilot stood at tho prow, with one of my hand-towels 
rollrsl into a sausage, to serve as signal-v^nd, in ins 
riglit hand, and witli his loft holding on by a rope. 
Thc,flsherman who, on the*plcceding day, had helped 
us to get afloat in the Buyk, now climbed up on tlie 
roof of tlie sliej to look out, tlien went astern to help 
Popov with the long oar. The crow recited theausual 
[prayer. Silent, with fixed attention, and with thoughts 
of tlie fate of those who liad lyet their death in attempt¬ 
ing the descent at the san)?unfavo\irablc period of the 
year,‘we draw near to the fall. 'Wo Ifhve passed its 
outermost white frothing edge* and befjn to pitch and 
to move forward more rapidly. At Ufa moment, the 
sun, unobsiure'd by the slightest mist, sliews us the 
upper half of its disc, the lower half being hidden 
behind tlie cliffs; and a little above it appears the pale 
sickle of the moon, only five d|,ys old. In a few minutes, 
tlte keel of our boat is grating over the stones forming 
the bottom of the river-bed, and suddenly wc come to 
a stand-still in the midst of the most violent rusll. 
Universal consternation prevails ; the billows dash 
wildly against tho great immovable mass that obstructs 
their path. Popov cries: ‘Row—row hard!’ The 
ojrs begin to work, the rushing waters lend their aid; 
we advance a little, then ground again. New exertions 
—again we advance, and again we stick. At length 
we get fairly afloat once more, and are carried rapidly 
along. At this critical moment, disunion takes place 
between tho old pilot at the prow and tho fisherman in* 
the stern—the one insists upon steering to tho left, the 
other to the right. At length the latter runs forward 
to the former, and screams something into his eat. 
On returning he ^ives me a look, and, with a^counte- 
nance radiant with joy, points to a large black mass of 
rock on our right, which lye are Ashing past. P^^ntly 
an tther ap^ars on our left, and the dangerous passage 
^3 accomplished. The venerable pilot descends from 
'the prow, wipe! the perspiration from his brow aniPthe 
tears from his eyes with the signal-fowel, and the blood 
again mounts to his face, which, until then, was of a 
deatlilike hue. ‘Slava teba Bogiii’ sounds from all 
lips, and congraimlaMovs are exchanged. I presented 
a glass of brandy to each of the men, and a dram of 
rum to Popov and Gustav, and then regaled the Jew 
and myself with a glass of toddy , TlSis, with ten rubles 
to the pilots,»and five tifbe divided among the crew, 
diffti^d universal satisfaction. 

After this came the*dMcent of the longest Ijut least 
dangerous of the rapids--a Norwegian mile in length. 
On the night of the 12th June, we stopped near 
Keschemy. At five o’clock in the morning, 1 went, in s 
very high wind, to the church-yard, to make obsernii-'i 
tions. While iir the midst of my work, with my lextMlfcl 
and appendages placed upon a grave-stone, I receiv^'^X' 
visit from a Mr Komlevskl, the oilly oflioial in the 
who came, he said, to pay hig resMcts to me. 
intimated to him that I knew litQe or nothing'Of 
Russian language, I continued ny obscrvatlon^ 'IMhe, 
remained for some time standing respectfh%»||MMnd 
me with his cap in hia hand aid in deep sUeAkk XAHei 
be had retired, two well-dressed' servaols 
appearance, b^ng treys containing, and otlier; 
light cakes, cream, fresh-churned butt^i’iod a slice of 
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ra'jH' osetrin (the sturgeoh, the* roe of which ia kno^n 
und^r Jhe name of caviare), which they presented to 
nio in the name ef.tlieir master. Subsequently, Mr 
Komlevski sent fi»r my interpreter, and through him 
further presented me with a mosquito-ma8k,e tlio 

* necessity for which he shid I would soon feel. This 

mask was constructed ait- ftJloWs:—To the edges of 
a round piece of thin pasteboard, covered on tlie out¬ 
side witli orange-coloured Clniiesc silk, was attached 
three rcctaflgular ’’pieces of horsehair /issue, of the 
kind used for sieves, but so open/is A bo perfectly 
transparent, and sewed together,'-the seams being 
bound wiyi orange-coloured ribbon. Tl(e wliole affair 
resembled tlic crown of a h.at so large as to admit 
of its being drawn down over the face, and reaching 
down to the tliroat. To prevent tlie mosquitiKis from 
getting in under the miAilqi a curtain of the same soft 
silk, and of the same colour as tliat with wliicli’ the 
crown is covered, is sewed round tlie lower edge of tlie 
horsehair mask, and falls down over the shoulders, tlie 
back, and the breast. Tliis apparatus is very liglit and 
cool, and without it one couM not sleep, indeed, I may 
say live, in Siberia in sbhimer. Even tlie peasants 
wear such mai(-:8, to protect themselves from the sjnall, 
white, greedy mosquitoes which are constantly endea¬ 
vouring to cn\r the moutli, ears, and nose; but tlie 
curtains of the peasants’ masks are mad* of white- 
cotton 'cloth, and tliey are in consequence very Iiot. 
However, wiien the horsehair mask is shoved up on 
the head, tlie white-cotton curtain forms a turban-like 
head-dress of very picturesque appearance. » 

The 18th of June, at*iialf-past six p.m., wc passed 
through a scheverd, and an hour later tlirougli the 
pordg Anlinsky, and tlien passed under a cliff on tlio 
right bank, the foot of which was composed of horizontal 

• strata of various colours, reposing on vertical masses 
of a different kind, and wliicli might perhaps have been 
qommon sandstone. At ten o’clock, we entered a ponit', 
at the termination of wiiich we did not arrive until 
towards noon ; the latter part of it, liowever, bore more 
the eliaracter of ii seheveni. 'Die cliffs and slopes 
of tile banks were liere covered witli leaf-trees, clad 
in the freshest green of summer. At noon, we passed 
the village of Kova; and between tlie hours of four 
and six, we passed tlirougli five different selie.veriis; at 
eiglit, we arrived at a sixth, and ak nine, at another 
pordg. *flcre, consequently, tlie land rausf iiiclino more 
decidihfiy towards tlie river Yonisei. 

Sunday, the 14th of .Tuile,* we found oiurselves^at 
half-past nine a.m., under an overhanging ciifl' on tlie/j 
rigl»t bank, formed of a yellowish white itono, of wliicli* 
Gustav brought me«n specimen, which lie said he was 
able Jo break off without any trouble, the rock being 
very-brittle. In connection with this cliff was a sandy 
hill, which Ve reached soon after, and on which stood 
the viliage of Tschiidobetz, witli a pretty church. The 
high clh^ now began again to recede. A little below 
TsebadobAz, we ran aground, and remained bore until 
the .afternoon. As we were riiaking our .arrangements 
to get off again, we discoveied a deputation from the 
village, headed by a woman, advancing towards ni. It 
consisted of six or seven jfcrsons, each carrying a 
present—one, a basket of ne«’*iaid eggs ; another, some 
pike; a iitird, a dish with some slices of sturgeon; a 
fourth, a jug of cream; a fifth, three large loaves of 
heme-baked bread, &e. Tlioy presented their offerings 
in the name of the village, and be^ed that. I would 
deign to accept of them. I invited them on board, and 
offered each it small glass of brandy. Before patting 
tbe glatt to ^eir Kps, they cross^ themselves, and 
prayed to gfMJ me a prosperous voyage; bat 

when, atJ'wKifclOi® of their visit, I offered them five 
riiWes as ;*‘£%a<nity, diey unanimously exclaijped t 
‘Nteh balruschk&l '(No,ilittlo father 1) we cannot ti^ 
aWn^ it is ah hbnOoT to the village that a San like 


|| yoUTObuid accept a present from it.' Subsequently, a 


troop of pretty little urchins tucked up their Snow- 
white Sunday-trousers, and waded into the water, to 
put their Httle shoulders to the boat, and help to shove 
'it ofii In the evening, the wind was again so high 
that the skipper found it necessary to lay-to in the 
immediate vicinity of another village, and here wc met 
with tlio same good-will. Two women directly waded 
out, to place blocks of wood in the water, over which 
we might throw planks to form a landing-bridge; and 
subsequently, an old woman and some children brought 
us fish, butter, and eggs. The old woman refused to 
deliver up her gifts to any but the master himself, 
and I was obliged to come, forward to receive them 
from her hand. She partook of a glass of brandy, and 
her youthful suite were regaled witli Mr Koralevski’s 
waffles. I went ashore, anil bathed in the river, at a 
distance of about 1000 bteps from the village. When 
returning, I saw the same old woman witli her bus- 
band. '.^ley wore bringing me new gifts, and called to 
mo to stop; but knowing that I should not be able to 
•converse with them without the aid of my interpreter, 
“I pretended not to hear them. 'They overtook me 
close to the boat, and presented me with a dish of 
sweet cream, and a large home-baked loaf. I asked 
the line old man if ho drank brandy. lie shrugged 
his shoulders, am^ answered with a waggish smile: 

‘ .la gresehni! ’ (1 ?,m a sinner!) and ho got his dram. 

At nine o’clock thesfollowing day, the oft-performed 
ceremonies, previous to the descent of a pordg, were- 
once more gone through, for we had again reached one 
of these falls, situated, as usual, under perpendicular 
cliffs, oil the loft bank. Largo masses of snow still lay 
here in the ravines and on the slopes, in shady spots 
protected from thn sun either by projections in the 
dill’ or by clumps of trees, and in some places came 
riglit down to the water’s fdgp. At ten o’clock, wo 
passed the river Votaiven, beautifully situated on the 
left bank, on a level, at the foot of a high-wooded cliff. 
In the afternoon, I rowed to shore on the right bank, 
and gathered up a number of the beautiful pebbles 
that strewed the beach. In i-eturning, I met a boat 
with Tungiises on their way to pay their tasa/r, or 
yearly tribute of furs. At half-past nino in the 
evening, we reached the village of Bogutsoliansk; and 
at half-past three r.si. the ensuing day, Imving rowed 
the whole night, we passed the mout^^ of the river 
Kiirncn, which conies from the north, and on the high 
banks of which, formed like the walls of a fortress, 
is situated the village of the same name. 

) Between nine and ten in the evening, the travellers 
rcachei the village of Polaskoiskaja, and towards noon, 
the ensuing day. 17th .Tune, passed Rybinskoje Selu on 
the right bank. Later in the day, they w-ere surprised by 
a violent thunder-storm -with hail and wind. The ha'il- 
Ikones were as large as hazel-nuts, of a conit^l form, 
and very hard,^half of each being transparent, and the 
other half of an opaque white, as if enclosing n kernel 
of snow. While the storm was at its height, tte crew, i 
evidently much alarmid, murmured prayers, crossed 
themsdlves, and mode numberless inclinations before 
the dbfas. But when it was subsiding, and the last 
clap of thunder was heard from the distance, one of 
the men turned in tlie direction whence it came, and. 
with a look of utter contempt, pronounced theloweft 
and most abusive term which a Russian ever addretii^ 
to an enemy. Another violent storm which ooeunssd 
later in the day, and which lasted ftio whole night,' 
obliged 'them to cast anchor again at,about Verst ! 
from the mouth of the river Bjdlaja, and twjtn^-fou* 
versts from Rybinskoi, where they remifined uti.fft.thrqn: 
P.M:! on the ensuing day. Two honri later, they went 
through a schdvera, and passed the embodchui® iff tiid 
river TaseieVa; and arnalf-past aeveal in indinaingr 
of the 19 th Jund, they entered the ; 

stream of the Verkhne Tunguskit»reinai|^g ' 
guisliable from Iho dull grayisR t*# m tlib 
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this river, for the length of several versts after joining deurous of uprooting aad utterly destroying tlie old 
it. Between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, the institutions of his country, to replace them with new 
professor reached Yeniseisk, where he found a lodh:, ones of his own invention.’ • « 

a smaller kind of river-boat, in readiness to convey him* He se^ms to have addressed liinsself to the work 
to Turnchansk, and where he took leave of all his in a liolibcrate and decided fasliion, quietly feeling his 
former travelling-companions with tlie cxception^f his way, and covertly preparing the public mind for the , 
interpreter. At Yeniseisk, he met with the same kind- acceptation of his novel sdoctrines. To forward his , 
ness and politeness as at every other place at which object, he imposed upon himself a long, difficult, and 
he had touched; even the nuns of ii convent in the evw repulsive task: this was to make volnininous 


with silver. 

The last day in Yeniseisk was spent with the mayor; 


gave to ccrtaii| words an arbitrary, nicaning,^to favour 
his enterprise, lly llius ingeniously intruding and 


and among the'company present was « major in the enfoycing his political notions, he gradually gained 
army, ninety years of a,ge, who had serve:! the lOinpress adlierents, and, in course of time, had raiseef liiraself to 
Elizabeth, and who on this odbasion aiipearcd in tlie a position of eornmandiiig,influence. The Erajieror 
military uniform of her reign—namely, a light-green Chc?i-tsouiig, charmed with hbi brilliant qualities, gave 
coat with broad skirts, rounded in front, larce brass him his entire confidence, mid intrusted him witli all 
buttons, and no collar, but two long strips of cherry- the powers required for realising his schemes of ,;ocial 


buttons, and no collar, but two long strips or cherry- the powers required for realising his schemes of ,;ocial 
coloured cloth attaciied to the back of the nock, and (regeneration. Tlie executive offices and the tribunals 
hanging down the back; a white kerseymere waisftout, 'were soon filled witli persons of ids own selection, 
ciierry-colourod knee-breeches, white stockings, and on whom he could rely aiTilctive partisans; anti the 
boots reaching half-way up the leg. busiwss of innovation and reform w|b atraightway 

____ vigorously commencc^l. • » 

n TT T -w 1 .' c p « A r I A j T *5 M Wang-gan-che as a/rcformer, was 

C H I Pi E ft Jj h ft E f aUj 1. a M. nothing les^tlimt that of procuring infallible happiness 


- , nothing lesJ thmi that of procuring inminuiL- imppiuess 

‘ It is a curious fact,’ says M. Hue in Ins recent work for the entire population; and tlie means by which ho 
on the Cliinese Empire, ‘ that the greater part of those thought to effect it, lay in the development and equit- 
social theories which have lately thrown the public a^le distribution of the resources of the empire, sp as 


' happiness 


mind of France into a ferment, and which are repre¬ 
sented as the sublime results of the progress of hum.an 


t<v afford to e^ery one the gA'atost possible nmoniit of 
material enjoyments. ‘ The first and most essential 


seme., as me suou.ue .-salts .n me pt..s.es= vt ^ government,’ said he. ‘ is to love tlie peopla^ 

reason, are but exploded (Jiineso Ltopias, winch a,,,! m procure them the real advantages of life—which 


agitated tlic Celestial Empire centuries ago.’ 


arc plenty and pleasure. To accomplish this object, it 


far back as tlie clevcnt|i jentury, the tdiincso nation woulil suffice to inspire every one with the unvarying 
appears to have presented a spoetaole very nearly ana- principles of rectitude; hut as all might not observe 
logons to that of whieli several countries in Europe, and tlfbm, the state should explain the manner of following 
France especially, have of late years been the scone, tliese precepts, and enforce obedience by wise and 
The great and knotty questions of social and politfoal inflexible laws. In order to prevent the oppression of 
economy whicli are now in agitation in the West, at man by man, tlio state should take possession of all 
that period filled all speculative minds in China, and the resources of tlie empire, and become the sole 
split into parties all classes of society. Tliose people master and employer. The state should take the 
who, in ordinary cirounistancos, seem ipiite indifferent entire niaiiageiiient of commcrci-, industry, and agri- 
to the proceedings of their government, on tliat oeca- culture into its own hands, with the view of succouring 
sion flung tliMnselves passionately into the discussion the working-classej, and preventing their being ground 


of systems which aimed at an immense social revolu¬ 
tion, and which kept the general public mind for a long 


to dust by tli8 rich.’ * 

Any one on reading this citrioifs manifesto, wilWetcct 


time in a state of dcsjierate excitement. The thing I in it a gtftkiiig resembliSce to some of,tlie writings 
promised and attempted by the reforming party, was a Vnd harangues of our nicxlern French and Englisli 


promised and attempted by the reforming party, was a 
total renovation of the social system—an all-perwading 


ind harangues of our nuHlcrn French and Englisli 
■kicialists; thoAgli there is no reason to believe that 


Communism, under the control of a despotic central- the latter were at all acquainted with Wang-gan-cb<f, 
isation; and after enormous agitation, the prophet or or the political dogmas which ho propounded tp his 
leader of the movement actually gained an opportunity nation in the oleveuth century. Theories of this kiiid 
of reduqing his experiment to practice, on a seal# would seem to he, the, spgntaneous product of specula- 
commensurate with the extent and resources of the- tive minds under various forms of civilisation, and may- 
kingdom. have sprung as naturally out of the disordered relations ■ 

The name of this Socialist reformer was Wang- of one period and people as of another. <fl.’he_ same 
gan-chd, a man ffimous in Clfmese history—a man, ideas appear ^and re-api*ar in’history, according to 
too, so far as wo can learn, remarkable for talent, cert;un inherent laws of the human mind, acted upon 
intellectual cultivation, and for a force of wil> which by similarity of circumstance. A state of discontent, 
qualiflod him to take a leading part in statesman- occasioned by a wide discrepancy in the condition of 
ship. He could s^ak with grace and eloquence; different classes, will produce conceptions of remedy, 
had the art of giving weight to all he said; and essentially alike, in all ages and in all countries. The' - 
knew, moreover, how to throw an air of magnitto only differences that may be exp^ted, are tlm varMI - 
and importance over trifling things when his interest developments oe modifications which the ideas receive^ 
nji^t require it. His private life was regular, and fWmi differences of race and culture. Thus, ip, tjawfi 
after the most unexceptionable palttern of like our own, when the poUticaU tendency is towajaK,; 


Chinese reipcetability. This much is recorded of him demopracy, these ideas will seek to express thems^ 
Ito tKe way of eommendataon. On the other hand, he is in Uoraocratio regulations jSwheitas in comm^ 
tepresentra as being exceedingly ambitious; aa ‘ a ihan accustomed to a rigid centralilia^oft, they 
who ^(mght any means lawftilJo gain his ends; self- recognition by mpans of despotic changes. 
wiil0d)to obstinacy, when he htll to support an opinion should be so marked a resemblance l»tw^»'ite’ 
advanced; haughty, aitd tilled with an trines of a Chinese reformer of the elemf^ lem 
ideu w^lfll own merits, estp^ming only what agreed and thole Of European theorists, who b 


f ide(iaof,Ifl| own merits, estp^ming only what agreed ] and thole Of European theorists, who (8«TO,tO be the 
t ills o^bia-opinions and |?icw8 of politics, and 1 latest reformers ofme nineteenth, is a e^sidonoe which 
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Beems to establiali thev identity of human Bentimpat 
wld'aspiratioii, in all the varied races and social aggrega¬ 
tions 6f mankind.. All alike are liable to disarrange¬ 
ments and per^ewtibs in their social organisation; and, 
under the pressure of nncorSfortable circumstances, all 
alike are apt to fly in their Jiewilderment to Utopian 
experiments for relief. « « 

It is the peculiarity of our Chinese regenerator, that 
he alones among all the Socialists we have heard of, had 
the great advantage of being able to reduce his experi¬ 
ment to practice. According to thjtj red ilations of his 
plan, tribunals were established thrAighoat the empire, 
fixing the price of provisions and meruhandisc; and 
taxes werh imposed for a number of ye*s, to be paid 
solely by the nch. The tribunals were to decide who 
was rich stnd who was poor. The money thus col¬ 
lected was to be reserved ip the coffers of the state, to 
be distributed to aged paupers, to workmen oifc of 
employ, and to whomsower there might bo who was 
judf^d to stand in need of it. The state, moreover, 
was declared the only proprietor of the soil; in eacli 
district, the tribunals were to assign the land annually 
to the farmers, and distAhate among them the seed 
necessary saw it, on condition that the loan s]^ouId 
be repaid, either in grain or other provisions, after the 
harvest was ^thered in; and in order that ali tiie 
land should Iw profitably cultivated, the off cers of tlie 
tribunals were charged to fix what kind of crop was to 
be grown. 

‘It is evident,’ said the partisans of the scheme, 
anticipating the plausibililies oC our mo(j|iern Socialistis, 
‘that by these means abundance and liappiness<will 
leign throughout the land. The only people who can 
Bu&r by tills state of'things arc the usurers and 
monopolists, who never fail to profit by famine and all 
public calamities, to enrich themselves and ruin the 
working-classes. But what great harm will it be to 
put an end at last to the exactions of tliesc enemies ^f 
the people ? Docs not justice require that they should 
be forced to make restitution of tlieir ill-gotten gains ? 
Tile state will henceforth be the only 'creditor, and 
will never take interest. As it will watch over agri¬ 
culture, and fix the current-price of provisions, there 
will always be a supply proportionate to the harvest. 
In case of famine in any one spot, the great agricultural 
tribunal of Pekin, informed by the principal tribunals 
of the •'various harvests of the empirfi, will easily 
restoapB the equilibrium, by causing the superfluity of 
the fertile provinces to he tiii.ftsported into litose wlycli 
are a prey to want. Thus the necessaries of life wilL 
be ^ways sold al a moderate price there will net 
loager be any claB8%s in want; and the state, being tlic 
only speculator, will realise enormous profits annually, 
to be^'afiplied to works of public utility.’ 

A revolution so radical as is h^re ipiplied, involving 
the des^ifotion of all large foAimes, however acquired, 
and tlie reduction of all classes to a uniform condition, 
Uras not likely to be sanctioned or acquiesced in by the 
owners and Mends firopesty. Some i^gree of oppo¬ 
sition from them, of at leasts temporary sort, was^nly 
natural and inevit^le. We acqprdingly find, that the 
property interest for the time* being bad also its repre- 
sentidiive among Chinese statesmen,-who argued and 
contended sianMIy against the Communist innovation. 
Tills was an accomplished poet and eminent literary 
personage, named Sse-ms'konang; one of the most 
illttstrions men in Chinese history, a, wise Conserva¬ 
tive, who, standing jresolutely on the micient ways, 
had sufficMi penetration to discern the Ikllacy of the 
molutionAr pelir^ The chromcles of the* time 
relate, thatnn the rtf' Sse-ma-konang. were seen all 
I the most distihgnul>«a men of the empire, whether 
{ renowned for wit, laperienoe, talents, judgment, or 
I rank;. but it is obvi^ that they must have been 
L||b^eaBuraldy outnomhered by the partisans <A' Wang- 
l^n:^ whi^ doobtiiMf, tM emperor supported in 


his reforms, because they were acceptable to the 
general population. A revolution of so sweeping 
and radioal a character could not have been possibly 
accomplished against the sense and wislies of the 
nation, even under a despotism like that of China, 
any snore than in France or England; since, in 
reality, the Chinese government, though an unques¬ 
tionable despotism, has always been a despotism tem¬ 
pered largely by the influences of popular opinion. It 
is not Jo be denied, liowcver, that Wang-gan-ch6 had 
to contend witli considerable clamour, and perhaps 
some violent attacks, from the,party that naturally 
stood up for property; and in liis conduct under these 
formidable assaults, though nowise sympathising witli 
the principles Igj represented, we fancy we can discern 
in him a genuine statesmanlike steadfastness and 
imperturbability. Thoroughly persuaded of the sound¬ 
ness of, his own policy, he set himself calmly to 
bear the brunt of whatever obloquy or opposition 
it might encounter, patiently reading the declama¬ 
tions and satires wliicli Ids enemies, from time to 
time; presented to the emperor under the name of 
respectful representations, humble supplications, and 
so forth; but being no more moved by tliem, than 
as if they liad not in any way concerned him. In 
tills total indifferenco to clamour, he shewed him¬ 
self possessed^ of* one of the most essential of a 
statesman’s qualificat^ns. The partial dissatisfactions 
occasioned by his novel measures, he doubted not, 
would be certain to subside as their success became 
apparent, and meanwhile he could complacently abide 
his time. ‘Beginnings,^said he, ‘are always difficult, 
and it is only after overcoming many obstacles that a 

man can liope to reap the fruit of his labour. 

Ministers, nobles, and mandarins Imvc all risen against 
me. I am not surprised ; they cannot quit the 
common routine, and adopt new customs. Little by 
little, they will grow used to these innovations, their 
natural aversion will die away, and they will end by 
applauding what they are now so eager to decry.’ 

Tlic completeness of his own persuasion secured his 
ascendancy. Throughout tlie reign of the Emperor 
Chen-tsoung, Wang-gan-che maintained his power ; 
put ail his plans in execution; and effected an entire 
revolution. He even attempted to remodel the national 
scriptures; causing his own comraenCarics on the 
sacred books to tie adopted, and ordaining that the 
signification of the characters should be referred to 
the great dictionary which he had himself composed. 
f) Everything was changed by the genius and the will of 
this oite man ; and if Chinese society could have been 
regenerated by any such method of reconstruction as 
he devised, there was nothing wanting, so far as tiie 
power and resources of the reformer went, to have 
Ciised it to a state of absolute perfection.^ But a 
centralised Communism was no cure for the erus it was 
designed to reitify. According to Chinese historians, 
this great social revolution was utterly unsuccessffil; 
and the nation becamti, by means of it, more deeply 
plunged in misery than ever. The express effects m 
its opeiation are not on record, or, at anyrate, are not 
furnished W our authority; but of its complete fiiilure, 
tliere is sufficient evidence in the fact, tliat after some 
years’ Mai of the experiment, the country returned to 
its'^former habits, and society was reconstituted on the 
old imperfect basis. The d^ects of the ancient syltem 
might be manifold and obvious enough, but they wbre < 
felt to be less intolerable than those that were p^uceef, 
by a system which levelled all the natural gradations 
orheii^itary and person^ acquisition, and tended. tO",. 
extinguish every effbrt of inde^dent enterprise. J 

On the death of Chen-tsoung,-the empresi; whoi 
succeeded him as r^nt during tiie mincffi^ of hie 
son, sdmost hanfodiately df^msed ftom 

his place In the adminjptratidn, aha ihade;.hR old 
enemy, i«e-mai-fcouaug|r'prime-mmiter and gorenicxr , 
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of the prospective emperor. The first act of the old 
Conservative was to efface every trace of the govern¬ 
ment of his predecessor, who, we team, died shortly 
afterwards—probably from chagrin and disgust at th» 
overturn of his reformation. Sse-ma-kouang, however, 
did not long survive him; and the two hav* since 
stood side by side in history, to point the moral of 
their opposing polioies. Sse-ma-kouang had most 
honour at his departure, and his memory was long 
embalmed in the national admiration and affection. 
The old annals tell that when ho died, the public grief 
was universal: ‘ the shops were closed; the people 
went into mourning; and the women and children 
who could not kueel beside his coffin, prostrated 
themselves before his portrait in the jntorior of their 
houses. These signs of sorrow accompanied the funeral 
wherever it appeared, on its way to the native place of 
Sse-ma-kouang.’ 

To the universality of this sorrowing demonstration, 
we suppose we must except the disciples and Idherents 
of the Socialist reformer, who, in all likelihood, were 
more disposed to rejoice than mourn at the cvenR It, 
indeed, opened for them a second opportunity of 
imposing their system upon the country, and they left 
no means unemployed by which that object could lie 
accomplished. They insinuated themselves into favour 
with the youthful emperor, and he, Jon arriving at age, 
re-invested them with power. Eleven years after the 
death of Sse-ma-kouang, everything he had done was 
overturned, and himself stripped of all his postimmous 
titles, and declared to have been the enemy of the 
kingdom. His tomb was destroyed, and the marble 
monument bearing his epitaph ignominiously cast down. 
In the place of it, another was erected, bearing an 
enumeration of all the crimes a lying imagination 
could attribute to hii^;^any of his writings were 
burnt; and his name*was never mentioned by tlie 
ascendant faction, except with hatred and reviling. 
Meanwhile, the memory of Wang-gan-clie was- publicly 
restored to honour, and his political system pursued 
with uncompromising earnestness. ‘ In reading tlie 
history of these sudden changes of popular opinion,’ 
says M. Hue, ‘ we might well imagine it was written 
of some European nation.’ 

The Socialist economy, however, for the second time 
proved a failure. Scarcely nad three years elapsed 
before it was finally abandoned, and the name of its 
originator loaded with execration. And now the 
Socialist party became the objects of an unrelenting 
persecution, and were eventually obliged to fly the) 
country. This occurred in or about the yea% 1129, 
just at the time when the terrible Ghengis Khan was 
rising into power in the steppes of Tatary, which were 
soon to pour forth as conquerors their numberless 
barbari^s. This coincidence is worthy of being note^ 
as it'wM to Tatary that the Chinese Socialists, in 
large troops, betook themselves; whfere, leading a 
vagabond and unsettled life, they soon communicated 
their unquiet spirit to the Mongol tribes! mid are 
believed to have been influential in stimulating them 
to that dreadful career of devastation on whi«h they 
shortly entered under, the command of their fero- 
ciods leader. _ Already remarkable for their fierce and 
savage disposition, it may be readily imagined what a 
monstrous combination was produced by the unioif of 
them people with the outcasts of Chinese civilisation. 

might be anticipated ftnm the ascendancy of 
SodaKst ^principles in Europe, in the present era, 
it would be unpossible to tell; hut that their 
applieatioD and development here would he more 
happy or luccessfiil than formerly in China,*we 
tcaun^ with our present lights, see any reason for 
eondiiidi^. It U true, our Modern Socidiim is a 
denmdlAie inovement, whilst that of China was a 
thorilaghiy de^tic one; it,seems to us, that 

in effort realise aTbmmnntetio system, ihe 


d^ocratic element must gradually disappear before 
a* necessary centralising tendency, which, however 
different in the form it takes and in the objects* which 
it propeses to attain, would eventually produce a 
desjyitisiu as rigid as any that has ever existed. 

• 


A MANXfllECRUIT. . 

He was born on the bleak mountain-side, in a thatched 
cottage; the -walla of unhewn stones, ronghly mortared 
together and wliitiwashcd. The fire on tlie hearth, of 
turf or woocf or *ven of chaff or flax-rubbish. The 
chimney, opili to the roof, save for a high mantel¬ 
piece that stretches quite across the cottafte, decked 
with bright brass candlesticks, tin canisters, tiny- 
coldured pictmes in tawdry frames, and odds and 
ends, that are there bec^c-eo tliey cannot well be 
anj*where else. Within the chimney, and around the 
hearth, are rough three-legged stools of various sizes, 
an ancient angular arm-chair, a pair of belloi^, two 
or tliree goose-wings for dusting, a pair of short 
tongs for arranging the. turf, a frying-pan, and a 
small broom. Down tlie* chimney's ample throat 
dcpcjids a huge cliain, witii hooks on -wiich to suspend 
various pots and pans over the low fire; and on tlie 
chimney’s sooty sides hang hams and^itches for the 
benefit of»thfw-<raoke, frequently in friendly com¬ 
panionship with a dried and salted bullock’s liver, and 
some stock-fish. The other principal objects in the 
dusky apartment are a tall dresser—garnislied with a 
fgw plates, djslies, and ciqte, and a perfect glut of 
basins of all sizes, and of tlie gaudiest colours—a large 
kitchen-table before tlie window, and a long woodan 
bench in front of it. 

The uneven earthen-floor has been trodden hero and^ 
there into small puddle-holes, which in wet weather 
serve as drinking-bowls to the toilless poultry, that 
stray in at will. Nor is the pig an unfrequent visitant, 
boldly disputing possession -with chance-callers, until 
driven out with tlie Manx pig-exorcism, ‘Utchuck! 
Dtchuck 1 ’ Two or three cats, totally devoid, like the 
poultry, of the vulgar and Inconvenient appendage 
alluded to, prowl about, anxious for milking-time, for 
a cow is kept on the premises; a motherless lamb 
crouches close to the embers, shivering and desolate, and 
lame from its feet having been brought too near the 
tempting glolr ; and on the heap of flax or ch Jff in the 
corner reposes a liuge curly sliesp-dog, his nose hftween 
his pawSi-^uid his drowsy*«ye8 glimmering within their 
hatf-closed lids. 

The Manx .soldier’s mother is*a stalwart dime, 
with frizzly black hair pushed i^relessly beneath a 
ttiick linen cap, and combed only about once a week. 
Her gown is of a peculiar material, that mig)it be 
taken by the u/iin^tiated for dirty green baize, hut 
is, in reality, a fabrii? culled from the backs of 
the half-dozen sheep beionging to the Manx soldier’s \ 
father, and spun and carded by .the go*d womsm 
herself. The^conrse grajpstockftigs on her sturdy legs 
are likewise indigenous, Ij^ing of the same -wool, spun 
and\nitted at leisure hours in the chimney-corner 
through the long winter-evenings. A nondescript 
apron, an equally nondescript shawl on her wide 
shoulders, wooden shoes strengthened at the toes witK 
bits of brass, an old block bonndt half pulled down 
over her face, complete her domestic equipments; 
Loud-voiced and piercing of eye is she, with good high 
features, ruddy cheeks, and teeth u white os the i. 
and mealy potatoes that fom so large a pm^tjlpi:;!!;^ 
her daily diet. ♦ § 

The Manx soldier's father ia scarcely so ' 

and personable as Ms wifh, Mit'he considers MflMrif A 
great man in his own house nevgrtheleM; AHininws « 
mighty tone with his ‘'woman’ and 
and cofpumes on enormous quantity ^aily of milk 
and popiihp, ti bacon, potat^ ai^ IWisMgs, with 
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occiwional varieties of Allied goose, pig’s fr}', or drted 
bollock’s liver. 

The'Manx saldier’s father wears a flannel shirt in all 
■weathers. His menlh is awry; his teeth ar» yellow 
flrom constant smoking an(f chewing of the coapsest 
< pig'tail tobacco; and hd vo(;iferates Manx with his 
cronies as if he was in a perpetual passion. As to the 
war, ho is somewhat Russian in his sympathies, having 
a kind ef undefined grudge against the English and 
their government '■ which latter, he thmks, wants to 
bring the glorious, independent little fslc under its 
official finger and thumb, that it may tiring a hand¬ 
some revenue from the labours of honj^it Manxmen. 
If we add,‘tlmt the Manx soldier’s fatlier occasionally 
imbibes a considerable quantity of weak ale and 
bad rum dt the village public-house, and believes 
on his way home that ho, is unnecessarily detained 
by the fairies ; that, lichen attired in liis best* he 
wears an eccentric suit of blue Manx cloth, dressed 
with the oil in it, to resist the weather; and that he 
puts faith in witches, and goes to a ‘ wise man’ to have 
his cows charmed—w'e know nearly all that is worth 
knowing about him. ' 

The Manx seldier’s brothers and sisters are a set of 
ragged, unker^t urchiias, with small promise of the 
after-comelinesi that may bo theirs. They arc strong 
believers in the supernatural, like mosi^f tVeir elders ; 
and will, if you gain their confidence, tell you startling 
■tales of glamour—Imw', playing at twilight on the brink 
of the deep glen adjoining their cottage, they have 
seen, in the hollow far below, the newly^-^washed lituyi 
of the fairy liouscholdsfcsproad out on the rocks, to 
(try; how they have heard tlie tinkling sound of tiny 
niusical-instrumciits blending with the gurgle of the 
^unseen brook benc.ath the gnarled and ivy-clud trees; 
and how. above all, one memorable day, towards dusk, 
two of the ‘little people’ were beheld advancing hand 
in hand, as if to speak to them—withered hobgoblirts 
tnree feet high, clad in little jackets and short red 
petticoats. What tlien? Why, tlien they saw no 
more, for they instantly turned their backs and fled. 

For the rest, the Manx soldier’s brothers run abroad 
on hare brown feet; spend groat part of tlu'ir time 
in playing truant, and catching trout, salmon, and 
other forbidden game, in the small shallow rivers of 
the isle; are knowing at blackherijv and mushroom 
hunting*; and on May-eve, kindle up th# banren hills 
with li%ge bonfires of gMse, for the purpose of burning 
out the witches and othciwMuboly beings" that are 
supposed to take refuge in that particularly uncom- 
fbrtnble shrub. They seldom use bad words, and I 
never swear; they ►re humane to the brute creation, 
save when tliey go out, in compliance with an ancient 
tradiSot), to shoot the wren on St Stephen’s Day'; and 
they* satisfied with a very siyall ,coin for a good 
deal of service. 

The girls help their mother in the house, run errands, 
devour baSley-porridgo and milk in any vacant corner 
they can find; drag atibut tliti great hcav,v baby, which 
is BO fed up, that as 80 on«.as it begins to walk, it 
acquires bow-legs as inevitable consequence ot its 
own ponderosity ;> wear theCr sun-bonnets as half¬ 
masks ; and instead of being booked or buttoned, like 
neat lible maidens, arc pinned or stitched into their 
slattenily clothing. 

But the Manx soldier himself, vrhat of him ? What 
of him 1 have we not ^ready told eveiything about 
him—or almost eyerything: his parentage, his home, 
his rearing ai^jpdnoatiou ? He was enlisted a week 
ago, in a 'V » sly sergeant who lay in 

wait in like a huge spider, surrounded by 

a web of flattery, good-fellowship, drifik, and 

fun. .The Manx tnathe|^ came striding down from the 
^.ffibuntain regjon as «ooi^ as she heard of it, and inuH- 
■ "*t^ all her friends,sfM acquaintance, rich afid poor,’ 
!t«lv4 torrent of com^ttoitSi ^ears, atid supplicatioiw. 


She did more; she wpnt to some half-doxen of the 
Keys, she visited the head deemster, she forced 
her way to the governor—for whose foroily sho had 
formerly washed—she invaded the sacred precincts 
of the venerable and very benevolent aiilideacon 
himseld In vain. Even could vshe have raised the 
money to provide a substitute, her lad was too fine 
a follow to be so easily let off.«r Six-feet-one in his 
stocking-feet, strong as a lion, and agile as a panther, 
he* was. just sucli a man as Queen Victoria wanted 
to beat the Russians; and Queen Victoria would take 
no denial. So, at least, the sly sergeant told the 
Manx mother, when she besieged iiim in her passionate 
sorrow. Besides, the lad himself, said the same poppous 
authority, wantgd to ‘ go in ’ for pay, promotion, and 
glory, and wherefore hinder him ? . So there they 
tramp, lie and his felluevg, an awkward squad cnougik 
as yet, but witli the making of humble heroes in them. 
The crowd follow at their heels, and remark aloud that 
Hiighie Corkill, of Ballabalsalla—(lod speed him, ami 
f send him safe home again to the mother!—towers above 
•the rtst, like Saul of old among his fellow’s. 

The band strikes up a merry tune; the steamer is 
panting its hot lieart out witli impatience at the pier¬ 
head ; the bine heavens smile down on tlie blue waters 
of the bay; the green hills, yellow rocks, and white- 
■W’aslied houses crf.itrast brightly in the sunbeams; 
and with tearful gazq, fixed on the lovely panorama 
before him, the Manx soldier sails away—not without 
.a lingering thought given to a shady nook in the hills, 
where pretty blue-eyed Bell Christian, his ‘ own girl,’ 
sits weeping his departure beuoath the ‘ traramons,’ 

A liATTl.K-FIKr.D. 

Tlic grouping of filling men aiul bor.ses; the many heaped 
11 ]) miLSM'S of dead moved stra’igvly by the living maimed 
iirnong tliein, shewing the points where the. deadly strife 
had been the most severe ; the commingling of uniforms of 
friends and foes, as botli lie scattered on the gromid on 
whi&i they fell; the grouiis .suWounding this and that 
individual snitcrer, hearing Ids last words, giving to liini 
the last drops of wate.r which will ever moisten his lips upon 
earth. The stretcheisi borne from various points, each 
carrying some officer or private soldier,.... still dreaming 
of the eiiarge in which he met his wound, and the thoughts 
of home tliat flashed upon me heart a.s it scqined to commit 
that heart to a momimt's oblivion of all else. Then comes 
the first dawn of the hope that life may be spared; the 
view of hoiTid objects passed—hope of life growing stronger, 

I blit witli it now the dread of some operation to be under¬ 
gone—^he sound of guns still hcai^d, begetting a feverfeh 
impatient desire to Imow the result of the battle. Again, 
a.partial waking up at the voice of the surgeon; he and bhi 
attendants seen as tlirough a mist; the deafened feelings 
Mu.sing all to seem as though they spoke in whispers; the 
^11 further rousing of the mind as the cordial adnxnistercd 
begins to take effect; the voice of a comrade or foieiid 
lying close by, himself wounded, yet speaking to cheer; 
the operation borne bravely, and felt the less as it gives 
prond.sg of a life just now seemingly lost to hope; through 
it all fresh news ever arriving from amidst the din of thh 
strife sflil raging—all this has a life and motion and spirit 
in it which mocks the real grave hoiror of the scene,— 
JUev. S, O. Osborne. 

It THE ORaIs-XBBE. . ' 

Not far off, we saw the grass-treos, but only the dwarf , 
ones, splendidly in flower. The flower is ofi a rpd of two, 
or three«feet hlgli, which rises perpewficolari^.ftoro the 
centre of’tho grass-tree, and surrounds some htdf a yard of 
it in the manner of the flower of the club-rush, hjtit , white, 
andithe florets resembling those of the water tussBagO.— 
ffmeUfs Land, Ltdioar, and Oold. 
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KITCHEN AND PARLOUK. ’ 

‘ On, that will do for the servants.’ • 

‘My dear,’ I observed, as the jagged half-raw 
remnant of the gigot went down stairs, ‘ what inS.y be 
the derivation of that word servant ? ’ 

‘ La ! aunt, how can you ask sucli silly questions ? ’ 

‘ Servo, servavi, scrvatuin, servarc,’ mused my 
nephew-in-law, a young divine, wijfi a turn for i)hi- 
lology. ‘ Servnns—literally, a pers(*i who serves.’ 

‘A definition referring simpTy to the occupation, 
and not necessarily extending to the species?’ 

‘ No—0 no ! ’ 

‘ Nor indicating any a priori din’erence of race ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

My pretty niece opened her eyes—as she always did 
when her aunt was talking ‘ nonsense’ with her hu.sbanil. 
But at this minute tilJry-Ann brought in little 
.lobnnie for his pudding; and of l ourse it was the last 
thing to be wished that the domestics should suppose 
our table-talk was about them. So we rushed hiirnrfily 
to the subject of Master .fohn’s new frock, and left tlie 
former question, apropos of the gigot, to be thought 
out at leisure. 

1 have since done so, rather deeply, for I go about a 
good deal from house to liouse, and sec many people 
in their Intimate domestic relations.. And of all such 
relations, it seems to me there is none which in the 
present day so much wants romodifying, as that of 
master—or mistress—and servant. 1 wonder whether 
a plain woman may speak a few plain words mt this 
subject ? 

Among all matronhood, the universal moan is 
‘servants—servants’—‘Where shall I get a good 
servant ?*—‘Oh, I have been in such trouble about 
my servants!'—‘They are all alike—tlSjse servants!’ 
There seems an undying feud, or at best a sort of 
armed neutrality, existing betv^een above and below 
stairs—the powers that be, and the powers that lulFer. 
‘ The fiimily ’ and ‘ the servants ’ are quite a dfflforent 
race—as different as the Helots and tho Lacedajmo- 
nians. If I hinted to Mrs Marianna, ray niece, that 
Mary-Ann, her parlour-maid, was quite as prettys a 
yfomMjn as herself, and, with one-half her advantages 
of education, wduld probably have been twice as 
intelligentf I should be scouted indignantly, anff never 
asked to dinner any more. Yet such is the simple 
truth, though, luckily, neither party knows it I ^na 
no preachet of ‘ equalitythere is not such q thing in 
tbie ttrorld. How should man qgjttke wliat Nature does 
not—not even in a lettuce-bed? Thc^ will ever he 
' varietiles-;-the tallest, tire raos^ delicate, or the earliest 
plant. Wlien you can grow m| a bed of vegetables all 


•alihe, then I will grow' joil a human race whose first 
principle is equality. To tlul world’s end, tliere must 
be higli and low', rich and poor, masters and scjvants 
—all must ‘ meet togetlicr,’ and w'o know Who ‘ is 
the Maker of them all.’ 'But while 1 recognise this 
natural and immutable lilw of superior and inferior, 
wliich, having c.xistcd alway^ is exiil-ntly right to 
exist, I do not rcceguiso tliat unnatiral system of 
antagonisnjjWhjsjirdivides a household ifito two distinct 
species of humanity, organises one set of interests for 
tile kitchen and anutlicr fur the parlour, one code of 
morals for the server .'ind another for the served. 

,Lct us look, .at the thing’in its root, and considef 
the origin of ‘ serviiude.’ A'^lousebold, not sufficient 
for its necessary work, accepts hired lielp, in which, al 
a natural eonsequenee, the practised hand directs tho 
unpractised, and rests from its own labours. f)ur first 
bint of this state of society is Abraham, with his 
‘ sien-servants and maid-servants,’ his ‘ young men,’ 
ids ‘ trained .servants born in liis bouse’—and probably 
born of bis ow'ii kindred, certainly of his own Hebrew 
race. Doubtless be was a true patriarch, a ‘great 
father ’ among tliem all, and they were free ‘ servants.’ 
Not a word find wo of bondsmen or bondswomen, 
save in the case of Hiigar Uie Egyptian. 

A servant, then, is originally one who, from outward 
circumstgnee# or *inward organisation, finds •himself 
incapable of ruling, and is therefore neccssitiited to 
obpjy'; to“ta!eoinc not tliJ*dictator, but |lie minister 
)i—not the he.ad, but the bands. It play be, he will in 
time rise out *of tills inferior position; if not,'he 
gradually settles in its level, grovi%i familiar with its 
cares, duties, and pleasures, and leaves tho same to ho 
inherited by his descendants. My niece Marianna, did 
it ever strike you thilt yfturself and Mary-Aim might 
have been sisters’, or at least cousins’ children ? Yet 
1 have known .a family, a highly ac.spectaMe family 
too, where sivih was actually tho case. One man 
sinkJj^ another rises—eacl'Jby bis own momentum of 
character. Am I to hihra^ if, while my daughter plays 
the harp in the drawing-room, my third or fourth 
cousin has to clean the kitchen-grate? Not a bit qlf 
it—if fortune has reduced her to the posUion of lajr 
hired maiden, and I pay her honourable wages fair 
honourable work. But it is my duty to see that , 
said grate-cleaner, be she who sho may, is treated'Ss'; 
if she and myself both came flpom the one blood «if 
the great human family, an?! is ^owed every , 
hility that fate likewise allows, to raise herself, 
scale of society, or Income as perfect as 
in that position for which she'^is fitted, ai;^. ^Sridch 
she was bom. ,, , , . '(' ‘ 

But l am realising on special points or generalities. 
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I wijl come to the pracfecal question of why it is tl|j»t 
in one>-half the families of one’s acquaintance, espe¬ 
cially in large towgs,' the grand burden and cqmpliunt 
is—servants. 

* Let me look around—for OKainplcs are necessary, 
and shall be made quite hd'rriflesa. 

There,is Mrs Smith. You will never once enter 
that lady’s house, without hearing of a change in its 
domestic arrangements; you wiil|tha/jly knock at 
the door four successive weeks, Vitlfimt its being 
opened by,a strange damsel. To count ifio number of 
eervants Mrs Smith has had since her marriage, would 
puzzle her .eldest boy, oven though he is just gping 
into his multiplication-Jablo. Out of some scores, 
surely all could not h.ave Wen so had; yet, to hear 
her, no imps of Satan female form could he worse 
than those with whieh her house has been haunted— 
cooks who sold the dripping, and gave tlie roast-meat 
to the policeman; housemaids wlio could only scrub 
and scour, and wait at tSble and cletm plate, and 
keep tidy to C^ewer the door, and who actually bad 
never learned f o sew neatlj, or to get up ftiio linen! 
Nurses wickedly pretty, or tliinking ckcipsetyes so, wJio 
had the atrocious impudence to buy a bonnet ‘just 
like my straw one,’ with flowers inside! Toor Mrs 
Smith 1 Her whole soul is engrossed in tlio servant- 
question. Her whole life is a domestic ib.attle—of tlw 
mean, scratch-and-snap, tpit-and-snarl kind. She‘lias 
a handsome house; slie gives good wages—tliat is, her 
liberal husband does—but not a servant will stay 
with her. 

And why ? Because she is not fitted to be a 
ipistress. She cannot rule—she can only order about; 
she cannot reprove—she can only' scold. Possessing 
no real dignity, she is alw.iys trying to assert its 
semblance; having little or no education, she is the 
hardest of al! judges upon ignorance. Though so 
tenacious of iier prerogative, that she dismissed Sally 
Baines for imitating missis’s bonnet—(Iloavoii forgive 
you, Mrs Smith! but do you know^where you miglit 
find tbift poor pretty sixtecn-ycar old 6luld«no«;?)— 
still, *(he more intelli^nt of her servants soon find 
out that sha is ‘not a lafty;’ Uiat, iii iScT, if (me 

S ped off her satin gowns, and sold her carriage, and/ 
3 her inhabit the bascment-story^instcad of the 
drawing-room of lier handsome house, Mrs Smitli 
woulS bo not one whit superior to themselves. Her 
quick-witted parlour-maid is fujly pware of this, as 
you may see iicom the way in wliidi, notwithstanding 
all occasional airs of authority, she contrives to wind 
missis roSnd hef Utile - finger, get her own way 
entirely, and rule the bous# arrangemrtits from attic 
to cellar. This being ritt unprofitable, sbc^twill 
probably outstay many of*.the other servants—not 
because she is any better tlian the rest, but merely 
cleverer. , 

Mrs Brown's household is on quite a different plan. 
You will never hear the small dOmettio ‘ rows ’—the 
petty squabbles between mistress and maid, Injustice 
. on one side and ifnpertiiience on the othOT. Mrs 
Brown would nev,gr drqam of quarrdling with ‘a 
. servant,’ aRy aiorc.than with her dog or cat, or some 
Other iuferiot aniiual* She strictly fulfils her duty as 
.. mistress; gives regular^ages, very moderate certainly, 

I for her income is mudt below both her birth and her 
,1 .Jtapeetogt exacts, nb^service; and is rigidly 
? I jplurtl^lEdar ia allowing nSc servants the due hdiidays— 


namely, to church every other Sunday, and a day out 
once a ^onth. Her housekeeping is economical 
,without being stingy; everything is expficled to go on 
like clock-work ; if otlicrwise, dismissal follows, for Mrs 
Browis dislikes to have to find fault, even in her lofty 
and distant way. She is a conscientious, honourable 
lady, who exacts no more than she performs; and her 
servants respect her. But tliey stand in awe of her; 
they do' not love her. There is a wide gulf between 
their humanity and hers—you never would believe that 
they and she shared the same flesh and blood of 
womanliood, and would end in the same dust and aslies. 
She is well sensed, well obe 3 ’ed ; and justly, but—and 
that is justice too—she is neither sympathised with nor 
cqnfldcd in. Perhaps tfns truth may have struck home 
to her sometimes; as when her maid, who had been 
ill unnotVeed for months, in waiting on her one morning 
..dropped down, and—died that night; or when, the day 
hberef came news of the battle of Inkermann—slie sat 
hour after hour with the Tiinp/i in her lap, in her gloomy, 
lonely dining-room—and not a soul came nigh her, to 
ask or learn from her speechless looks ‘what of the 
j’oung master ? ’ , 

In the .lonos's h'gblj' respectable family, are most 
respc'C'table servants, clever, quick, attentive, and fully 
cohscious of their own value and capabilities. Tliey 
dress quite as finely as ‘ the family,’ go out witli 
parasols on Sundays, and have their letters directed 
‘Miss.’ They guard with jealousy all their perquisites 
.and privileges—from tlie tradesmen’s Oliristmas-boxes, 
and the talk outside the nearly closed front-door with 
unlimited ‘followers,’ to tlh iearly prized right of a 
pert answer to missis when slie ventures to complain. 
And missis—a kind ea.sy soul—is rather afraid of so 
doihg ; and endures manj' an annoyance, togctlicr with 
a few real wrongs, rather than sweep her house with 
tlie besom of righteous destruction, and annihilate, 
in their sprouting, evils that will soon grow up like 
rampant weeds. 'Phis is no slight regret to Mrs Jones’s 
friends, who sec that a little judicious authority, 
steadily and unvaryingly asserted—a little quiet 
exercise of will, instead of fiilgcty or nervous fault¬ 
finding, and needless suspiciousness, would make 
matters all straight, and reduce this excellent and liberal 
estabiftehment, from the butler down to the little 
kitchen-maid, to the safe level of a limited monarchy. 
Instead of which, there is a loose sway, which often 
^orders upon that most dangerous of all governments— 
domestic republicanism. * 

This last is the government at Mrs Robinson’s. She 
has long let the reins go—^leaned bock, and slumbered. 
Wherg her bouseholc will drive to, Heaven only 
knows! The house altogetlier takes care of itself. The 
mistress is too gentle to blame anybody tot anything 
—too lazy to do anything herself, or shew anybody else 
how to do it. I suppose she has eyes, yet you might 
wftte your name in dust-tracks on every hit of furniture 
in her house. She doubtless likes to wear a clean fime 
and a decent gown, for she has tastes not unrefined;, 
yet in Ijetty, her maid-of-all-work, both these advan¬ 
tages are apparently impossible luxuries. Mrs RoMn- 
BO# can’t, or believes she can’t, afford what is called 
a ‘good’ servant—that is, an efiicient, conscientious, : 
responsible woman, Vho requires, equivalent wages 
for valuable services—therefore she does with poor 
Betty, but it never se^s to strike Betty, dr her 
mistress either, that tl^ugh poverty may be ii^TitaUe, 
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dirt and tatters never are—that a girl, if ever so igno¬ 
rant, can generally he taught—a house, if ev%r so small 
and ill furnished, can at least be clean—a dinner, i6 
over so plain, nay, scanty, may be ivell cooked and 
well arranged; and however the servants fall* short, 
every mistress has always her own intelligent brain, 
and has, at the worst, her own pair of active bands. 
Did you ever consider that last possibility, my 
good Mrs Eobinson ? Would Betty honour you less 
if, every.morning, she saw you dust a chair or two, 
or hunt out lurking ambushes of spiders—so that she 
was shamed into knowledge and industry by the con¬ 
viction, that what she left undone, henmistress would 
certainly do? Would you be less amiable in your 
husband’s eyes by the discovery, that it was you 
yourself who cooked, and then taught Betty to cook, 
his comfortable dinner? Would he have Icsssplcasure 
in your dainty fingers for seeing on them a few needle- ^ 
marks, caused by the making of tidy chair-covefs, or 
the mending of clean tlircadbare carpets, so as to make 
the best of his plain, quiet home, whore Heaven has at 
once denied the blessing and spared the responsibility 
of children ? But you may be as ^gnorant as Betty 
horself. I am afraid you arc. NcvA-theless, if she can 
learn, surcly'yoa can. Let me give you a golden rule 
—‘ Never expect a servant to do that which you cannot 
do, or, if necessary, will learn to do, yourself.’ 

Mrs Johnson, now, will be a very good illustration 
of this. I doubt if she is any richer than Mrs Robinson ; 
and a few years after her marriagi>, I know it was very 
uphill-work indeed with the young couple; especially 
for the wife, who, marrieif af nineteen, was as ignorant as 
any school-girl. She and her cook are reported to have 
studied Mrs Glass together. To this day, 1 fancy the 
praise of any special dinner would be modestly receAfed 
as conjointly due to ‘missis and me.’ So. doulitless 
would any grand effect in household arrangements, 
though, where all goes on so smoothly and orderly, that 
the most sudden visitor would only necessitate an extra 
knife and forl^ and a clean pair of sheets in the spare 
room, there is not much opportuiuty<br any coup d’c'tat 
in the housemaid-line. As for the nursery-staff—but 
since her boys could walk alone, Mrs Johnson has. 
abolisliod the nursery altogether. If she has no more 
children, these two lads will have the infinite Messing 
of never being ‘managed’ by any womankind save 
their mother. Of course, it is a busy, and often hard 
life for her; and her handmaidens know it. They sej 
her empfoyed from morning till night, happy and merry 
enough, but always employed. They thiraselves would 
be ashamed to bo lazy; they would do anything in 
the world to lighten things to i^issis. If little delicate 
Fred Is ailing, Jane will sit up half the night witli him, 
and still get up at filve next morning. Mary, tlie cook, 
does not grumble at any accidental waiting, if missis, 
in her sewing, has the slightest need of Jane. Both 
would work their fingers to the bone any day to s*ve 
her the least trouble or pain. Not a cloud comes across 
her path-^not a day of illnesa—her own or her little 
ones’—shadows her bright looks, but is felf as an 
absolute grief in the kitchen. Jane’s face, as she opens 
the ffont-door, is a sufficient indication to all friends as 
how things are with ‘the family;’ and if you, bring 
very intimate, make any cha^^ inquiry of Mary in 
the street, ten to one she will tell you everything 
Mrs Jrimson has done, and e^ctly how she has looked, 
for a week past, ending vHth/grave, respectful remark, 

. veatnind’in right of her owntten years of eldership, 


tfJit she ‘ it afraid misiis is wearing herself out,, and 
would you please to come and see her?’ • 

And missis, on her side, returijs |lie*kindly interest. 
She likes to hear anythifig and everything that her 
daralels may have to tel), ftom the buying of a new 
gown to the birth of a flew nephew. Any relatives of' 
theirs who may appear In the kitchen, she generally 
goes to speak to, and welcomes always kindly. She 
is glad to encouriiffc family affeotioi> believing it to bo 
quite as neccbiiiiry Vnd ns beautiful in a poor honscnieid 
as in a sentin lntR.’linly. Love, also. She has not the 
smallest objeftiou to let that young baker come in 
to tea on Sunaaj's, entering honestly at the front-door, 
without need of sneaking heliind area-railings. And if, 
on sucit Sundays, Jane is rather absent and awkward, 
with a tendency to forget the {spoons, and put hot plates 
whore cold should he, he? niislress p.ardons all, and 
tempers master’s indignatioi.'* by reminding him of a 
certain summer, not ten years back, when—&c. Upon 
wliieh He kisses his little wife, and grows mild. * 

Thus the family have po dread of ‘followers,’ no 
visions of burglarious swijcthearts inlrodue.od by the 
kitchen-window, or tribes of locust ‘ cousins ’ creating 
a failline in the larder. Havinjj.always\on confidence, 
Mrs Johnson has litt-lejaur of being d r.eived. When 
pretty Jape cgjyiilako up her mind,'uoubtless there 
will occur that most creditable event to both parties— 
the maid being married from her mistress’s house.' Of 
course, Jane would he a great loss, or Mary either ; but 
Mary is growing middlc-agcii, and is often seen secretly 
pitting Mastef Fred, as only old maid-servants do pet 
the children of ‘ the family.* Freddy says, she hqs 
promised never to leave him ; and her niistrcss, who 
probably knows as much of Mary’s affairs as anybody, 
does not think it likely she ever will. 

The Johnson household is the best example I know 
oj the proper relation between Kitchen and Barlonr. 
True, Jane and Mary are estimable women, might have 
licen such in any ‘plsice;’ but 1 will do human nature 
the justice to believe, that the class of domestic servants 
contains many possible Janes and Marys, if only their 
good qualities could he elicited by a few more Mrs 
Joimsons. 

It is ,<1 clear but often unrecognised law of social 
advancement, that any reformiitory movement must 
necossarjly ceinmebee in the higher class, and ^adually 
influence the lower. By liigher lyid lower, I mean simply 
as reg.ojaJa moral and ivtollcctual cultivation, which, 
co.^tinued through generations, and hecotne a habit of 
life, makes, and is the only thing that does or ought 
to make, the difference between master and servant, 
patrician and plebeian. I, as Mrs 'fhomson, dcscetidcd 
from the clan Robertson, a very superior family,* have 
a great deal more chance of being a lady tluiti Peg 
Thompson, my nfirsefy-naid, whoso father, grandfather, 
&c,, have been farm-labourers. But if, by any of her 
not rare freaks. Dame Nature shouW have, placed in ■ 


y^tnxed’in right of 

W;'7 


circCTHstances, enables niiliiy refined minds to reach 
their natural level—if*BO,I shall not have the slightest 
objection to assist that desirable end in every possible 
way. Nay, even finally, it would bo rather a pleasure. 
to me some day to sit at table with Miss Margaret 
Thompson; and I would altogether scorn the behaviour ; 
of that fine gentleman who once ‘cut ’ honest Dodsley ; 
the publisher-footman—of whom the meek old foUoir 
only obsen'ed: ‘Yes, he knows'me; I used to, 
behind his chair.’ , - 

But since the laws of nature fnd of circuB^I^ 
have made me a mistress, and miy servants s^ftYjaniU; 
have given me incslcalable oMortunities of :<b«^qTnitig 
their superior—Heaven know whether I a^ or,no!>— 
the only.way in which I can prove this fliet, and profit 
by it, is by trying to. realise the proverb; that a good 
mistress can make a good servimt. I believe this to be 
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pOttiiWe; while, as any one wilFown, it is impossible 4>r 
thfe beat servant in all the world to make a good 
mistress. The 'reforreatory process, if needed, must 
commence with me* • 

Let me never lose sight.of the fact, that my Ber\S*nts 
'arc women like myself—wornefi with thoughts, feelings, 
liabits, bad and good; wftli*weaknc8ses, mental and 
physical: with aims and hopes distinctly defined, how¬ 
ever limited: with,a life hero meant to be their school 
for the next life; with an immortal iool^ 

As duty is the great end and hlal.sinj of existence, 
one of my first duties to my maiden is tT' see that she 
performs tors—to exact from her, kiiuny hut firmly, 
tile strict performance of tliat amount of service for 
which she was hired. Nothing more. I liavc not»thc 
slightest right to more. I did not buy her. soul and 
body; 1 merely entered nitti a compact that, for just 
wages, she should do sckictliing slie ivislied and was 
fitted to do; anything over and above which she does 
for mif, is an act of supererogation on her part, which 
I am bound to receive with pleasure, as springing out 
of those kindly relations w,hjc!h place the whole liuman 
race on one level of love. 

Then, as to comforts. I know—as many af us 
\ sadly know !—Ihe value*ofi' '’altli* myself. I don’t see 
1 1 why the 8aroe\Bnitary laws that -yylj' to me should 
I not apply to her. I do not think I have Sny right— 

I if I have a right to keep a servant at all—to make 
I her sleep in an unwholesome bedroom, be it hot, 

I smothery kitchen, or damp haek-kitehen, or close attic 
without either chimney or ventilator, kliave no riglTt 
I ty despatch lier on nccUless errands in pelting wet 
nights or burning summer-days. Not the slightest 
right in the world to keep lier ‘on her feet’ nineteen 
hours out of the twenty-four—sending her to bed at 
one A.M., aaid feeling surprised if she does not rise the 
next muniing at six. There is no condition of ph) sieal 
health wliieh I claim for myself that 1 ought not to 
grant to her, .subject always to onr differenl habits of 
life, and constitutional requirements. Morally speak¬ 
ing, I most certainly am responsible, so far as my 
influence and authority extend, not only for her soul’s 
but her body’s welfare. 15ut if these appliances tail, 
and sickness comes to her, as it comes to all, God 
forbid I should ever forget that she and I are alike 
Ilis children. « 

• You suppose, I diwesay, Mrs Smith, tliat it is 
agaijiJt'you that Emma^or befay sins when sl^e miniies 
your satins and laces in flinisy silk or cotton hlom’c; 
or, going a step further, actually flaunts in the very 
same materials you wear? Not a bit*of it: no more 
than if you were to’purchase the same Cashmere shawl 
as lUr Grace the Duchess of Sutherhuid. Certainly 
you might; you would liarm nobody—except your- 
sdf So, whenever your niai^-scivnift errs in buying 
unmeet flnciy, she errs ayahist herae.If; lowers lier 
own self-Kspeot, and the honest dignity of lier posi¬ 
tion, by trying to appear wliat she is not; wastes 
jh shabby showiness the moifby which ought to bo laid 
up against old age; loses ftie simple neatness cf the 
serving-maid, and becomes ryicftlous as the sham fine 
lady..* 

I have no objection to a pretty servant; on the 
contrary, it is rather a pleasure to see her about the 
house. But if she, whose total income is from eight 
to twelve pounds per annum, tries to iflake an appear¬ 
ance equ^ to myself, who justifiably spend thirty 
guineas a year ^uv^thes alone, I will certainly sliew 
her, witliflift t jHg ^gj^er—p;oor thing, she does not harm 
me I—the or sttoh a proceeding. I would 

Vi' try to m tMH|| |piaerttand that in her station as well 
i lies In the woman herself, 

;iv ‘ tp wUMCTiWjniJ diesa can add nothing, and may 
i1" ■ away. But in this niattpr, as'^a 

:i; ®ia mistress’s personal example is at onte 

'■ ^ reproof. 


Depend upon it, my dear Mesdames Smith, Brown, 
and Jones, that if you make a point of appearing at 
your brcalcfast-tablc invariably at eight a.m. —I will not 
insult you by supposing any later hour possible in your 
well-regulated establislnnents—there will be little fear 
of yoiA finding Martha droivsily opening tlie parlour 
shutters, or Sarah sulkily lighting the kitchen-flrc': if, 
ill all your prandial arrangements, you fix a convenient 
time, and are punctual to it, satisfied that, except on 
eniorgcneies, it is quite as unjust to Cook to keep lier 
dinner waiting, as it is for Cook to keep tlic family 
waiting dinner—you w'ill not long have tliat indescrib¬ 
able nuisance, injurious hotli to health of body .and 
quiet of mind—irregular, ill-cooked, uncomfortable 
me.ais. 

Lastly, if wlicn tilings go wrong, as in tlie best of 
liousoliolds must liappA at times, you, tlio mistress, 
are seen to take it quictl 3 ', reproving and remedying as 
inueli as,j'ou plea.se, liut still always quiilly; never for 
an instant allowing j'ourself to give way' to tliat 
l«‘temper’ wliieli you would remorselessly condemn in 
your inferiors—will you Iiiive still to complain of tile 
‘ impertinonee’ of servants ?—I think not. 

‘ How strange! ’ said a lady once in my hearing to 
anotlier, wlio was violently inveigliing ag.ainst the 
insolence of lier doniestics; ‘ I never had a saucy speech 
from a servant in all my life.’ 

A faet wliicli, muck as siie wondered at, I did not 
—knowing her. Tlie secret was simple enougli: slie 
was a woman wlin had rule over lierself, and tlierefore 
was eiipahle of ruling otlier people, tint of lier own 
coiiscicntiousnes.s, .slie justly judged her inferiors, and 
lier own weaknesses taiiglit lier lenity towards theirs. 
With all her individuality of ladyliood, her synipatliies 
were wide enougli to give lier some niecting-point of 
interest wltli the meanest Ciiul'rella that ever scudded 
slipsiiod aeros.s a floor; anil her large charity could, even 
ill the darkest picture of humanity, trace a little briglit- 
nc.ss—a little liope. Above all, she had tlie rarely 
I feminine quality of being able—let the vexed question 
bo ever so confused, and her own feelings over so mixed 
up tlierewitli—always to see clearly the other side, j 

It is tliis otlier side—tlie Kitchen-sidc—which I would 
have viewed more clearly, and more often in parlours: 
viewed as a question of simple justice, in vdiich the 
one wide law of a common humanity, wKli its common 
rights, incrits, anfi errors, is perpetually recognised. 
Not by preaching up an unnatural, unwholesome, and 
.impossible equality ; not, in any ease, by lowering the 
position of the mistress, but by raising that of tlie 
servarik. Small fear that, so raised, she will grow 
‘above her place’—above the condition where her lot 
is cast, and for which she is best qualified. 1 have 
always noticed, that the higher a man or woman rises 
tlie scale of intelligence, the haoro both giiip of that 
honest pride wliieh knows that it best respects itself 
in respecting its superiors, 'rhero is no humility like 
tliat of wisdom, and no presumption like that of igno- 
ranoe.j I would wish tS see every human being whom 
it has pleased Heaven to place in tlie ranks of Servitude, 
raised 'by moral example, by judicious and liberal 
education, and especially by invariable justice of 
treatment, to that safe height of self-knowledge aod 
sel|-respect which alone is true ‘ respectability.’ 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

• Act well your part—.there all the honour lies. .'■ : , 

Finally*.I would fain refer to a Higlrer Authority 4^' 
—one, read unconsciously by my clerical nephew-tn'Li'y 
on^the very Saturday*evenihg when the glgqt went 
down stairs; heard uncmtsolously by my pretty niece 
In her fireside arm-cha^, as well as by coqikrhouieniaid, 
and nursery-maid, sitttng apart by tbo Muiftg-room 
door, in a white-aproned wspectful row—an AntLtf ity, 
which, among many* ottiew, sdeiety aoknowle^ges.trith 
its lips, but would recoij ill fstoabmiQ^ to, 
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believe in, or, still worse, to act upon. Did you over, 
my dear church-going friend, thinlt of the plain literal 
meaning of these plain words s ‘ For one is yJur master, 
even Christ: and all ye aro brethren ?’ * 

MR BROWN’3 LAST ASCENT.* 

One fine summer-morning, a few years since, tthere 
was wonderful excitement in the laish village of 
Ballydooley. All the idle men, women, and Children 
in the neighbourhood—comprehending about nine- 
tenths of the population—were assembled on the large 
level common which served as a race-course and 
galling-grecn; and all thronged towards Some object 
in the centre, which formed tlic nucleus of the crowd. 

‘Yea, then, what’s the naifio of it at all, at .ill?’ 
demanded one ragged rjrissowi. 

‘Is it tied to the tail of it he’s going tc»go up?’ 
asked anotlicr. 

‘Ah, don’t he foolish!’ exclaimed an old luaa, theJ 
‘ sense-earrier ’ of the district: ‘ don’t ye see the long 
ropes he’s going to hold on by ?’ 

‘ Well, well! ’ groaned an old woman, taking her 
dvdeen, or short black pipe, out of her mouth, and 
sticking it, liglitcd as it was, witliln the folds of her 
cross-barred cotton neckorchie>; ‘them English arc 
mighty quarc people. I’m sure, wlien we heard that 
this Mr Brown, with his sacks of goohl, was coining 
to Ritclarm, after buying out the rale onhl stock of 
the Deasys, we thought he’d have carriages and 
horses galore, and maybe a fine yacht in the harbour; 
but it never entered the heads of any of ns that 
nothing less would serve him than going eoorsing 
through the air, like st *'ild-goose, at the tail of a 
ballone, or whatsomever they rail it.’ 

For some time past, the process of inflating the 
balloon Iiad been going on; and now the great gaily- 
painted orb towered tromnlously above the lieadl of 
the gaping spectators, and pressing against the cords 
by whlcli it was held down, it scorned only to await 
the arrival of the bold aiironaut to dart upwards on 
its way. 

‘Here he is!’ exclaimed the outward stragglers of 
the crowd ; and presently a carriage drew up, and out 
stepped Mr Brown the Englisli mfllionaire, who had 
lately become an Irish landed proprietor. Mr Brown 
was a little dapper man, whom a very small amounts 
of pugilistic force would liave sufficed to lay level' 
with the soil of his adoption. He was one o# those 
'unlucky individuals who meet an accident at every 
turn—who, in entering a room, invariably slip, tumble, 
knock down some piece of furniture, or sit down beside 
their cliair instead of upon it. lie seldom escapidS 
upsetting his ink-stand; sending his meat and •drink 
the ‘ wrong way,’ and then coughing and choking for 
half an hour; cutting his floors, tearing his coat, or 
knocking his forehead against a door, so that he rarely 
appeared in society without scars, plasters, or bafidages. 
In practising gymnastics, he had knocked out three 
teeth; in yachting at Cowes, he had been four times 
nearly drowndd; in shooting on tlm moors in Scot¬ 
land, he had left the grouse unharmJa, but had blown 
offtwo of his own fingers. A taste for pyroteefiny 
had singed handsomely his eyebrows, hair, and 
whiskers; and as to railway travelling, his hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes and moving accidents, amid cbllisions, 
■ppsets, imd explosions, would have served to fill two 
yfpr three handsome orange-coloured volumes of the 
English iJoi/tvoy Libratji, or the French BiUkMqut 
dit de Fef. 

At having tried thrwee elements of egrth, 
wgt^, and fire, it occurred to Mr Brown that the 
: .ntnit^isf tme pf air, as a m^nm of loixunotion, might 
andcoglldzipt bemore perilous, than 


tl|e otiiers. He accordingly-,' the year before, wl;en 
residing on his estate in Devonshire, had pnrchqsed an 
excellent balloon, and, strange to ^ay*, hswl made several 
a.scenta, and had come dtnvn agairf in perfect safety. 
On this occasion, he meditated a flight over the Green 
Isle, and intended to oerae 'down at Belfast; but the ^ 
best informed members df fho crowd .asserted that he 
was going ‘ every step of the w-ay to Amcrlkky.’ 

A London friend, wlio had eomj to Irelahd on a 
fishing-cxeiiri’on, liiid promised to join Mr Brown in 
his fiiglit; li’i, iiitit would seem, his courage failed, 
and lie camolnot. In nowise di.scouraged, however, 
Mr Brown w Ik just about to step into hisgicrial car, 
when a tali sirongly-huilt man suddenly stepped 
forijard, and politely saluting the aciropaut, said: 

‘ May I ask you a question, sir ?’ 

‘Certainly'.’ » ’ 

‘Is it true that you are goi.vg to America ?’ 

‘No; merely to Belfast, wind and weather per¬ 
mitting.’ , 

I ‘ Belfast,’ repeated the stranger in a musing manner 
the north of Ireland. ’ is j«st tho direc¬ 

tion towards, wliich I waTit to go, and 1 hate land- 
travslling. Will you, sir, acceptjflEasIta companion ?’ 

Mr Brown Iiesitatiid fyywsMmei^ '|ut as ho really 
wished for son^jme To accompany Ifim, he saw no 
serious ohJIetioTi to tlio plan, and accordingly signified 
his aequiesconce, merely remarking to tho stranger, 
that his costnnio seomeil too light for tlie regions of 
cold air which tliey would have to traverse. 

• ‘ Bah ! ’ was.thc reply. ‘ I have passed through more 
changes of climate than thaiif and I am happily very 
robust.’ • 

‘ Well,’ said Mr Brown, looking at tlie massive frame 
of the unknown, ‘ my car is large enough. Come, in 
the name of Providence ! ’ So tliey took their places, 

I and the word was given; ‘ Let go 1 ’ 

'*Tiic fifteen men whose hands were severely pressed 
by the straining cords, desired nothing bettor, and in a 
moment the freed balloon began to ascend majestically. 
The crowd shouted and clapped their hands. 

‘All!’ cried Mr Brown, ‘tliis is delightful! Don’t 
you think so ? ’ Not receiving any answer, lie turned 
and looked at liis travelliiig-coinpanion. Tliere he was, 
lying almost flat on his face and hands, with his head 
over the side of t^ie car: liis eyes were fixed, his hair 
bristliiigt • 

‘ Are TOu afraid ? ’ asked MrTlrown. » 

$io anBtver. The Ixilhion ascended .,,rapidly, and 
erelong arrived at tlie region of tlig clouds. Turning 
once more to <iis immovable companion, Mr Brawn 
shook liiiii sliglitly by the arm, and^aid: ‘Arc you ill ?' 
Still no reply, but a fixed and stolid stare. Theynwcrc 
now at a great elevation; clouds lay beneath their 
feet, above thei* hepds^a burning sun, and infinite 
space around them. 

Suddenly tlie stranger stood upright, his face pallid 
as that of a corpse. • * 

‘Faster! faster!’ be oUelaimcd in a tone of autho- 
rityHj and seizing in suciession three of the b^s of 
sand which served as ballast, he flung them out of the 
car, at the same time laughing in a strange wild manner. 
‘llaP lie cried, ‘ that’s tiic way to travel! We shall 
distance the swallow, we shall tower above the eagle, 
When I was in the Abruzzi with my rifle in my 
watching for stray travellers, I never felt so e];<fited.|ip . 
r do now. Then their Uycb were in danger, now.iiM 
, my own.’ , 

Very pleasant! thought the owner of the 
I have picked up some rascally Itdian brigand., 

‘Better to fight with the eleiq,etrtsthan with 
house officers 1’ continued his companion. ,l|i|® 6on 
ascended at a terrific rate.,,, Jn his turn. jS^wn 
and laying bis liaha on the s^^^^y^atp^ 

‘For Heaven's sake, don’t stirI.,Ut^'';i|^|i!a',.^0 at 









stake. I must allow some of tke gas to escape, in oidei balloon. As wo are bencatlj, our breath must help it 
tb Wpair your imprudence.’ to rise. Blow 1 blow!’ Mr Brown, moved by terror, 

‘ Hoii^ do you,dcs it ? ’ tried to obey. 

*I have only to drdw this |tring, wliich is connected. « ‘It does not stir! Come, mount on my shoulders, 
with the valve.’ • and push the balloon! ’ And without consulting him. 


, ‘And if you had not tliat jcsource, what would be 
tlie consequence ? ’ c s 

‘Wo should continue to ascend, until everything 
would burst from excessive dilatation.’ Tlio man 
continued for a fefv inoinenta in dtep thought; then 
suddenly drawing out a knife, he cf t tli| cord as high 
up ns he could reach. r 

‘ Faster! faster 1 ’ ho reiterated. Thc%8tranger was 
a giant compared with Mr Brown, who, perceiving 
that he could obtain nothing by force, began to try 
conciliation.' 

‘ Sir,’ said bo in a sogtbing tone, ‘ you arc a 
Christian, I make no^oubt. Well, our religion 
forbids homicide 1 ’ 

‘Faster!’ shouted tho giant; and seizing the 
remaining sacks of sand, he scattered their contents 
to the clouds. Mr Brown fell on his knees. 

‘ Ah r he exclaimed, ‘ ifVtu have no regard lor your 
own life, at Iwist have some pity on mine. ^ am 
young, rich, h®py]'TiA'y,e a mother and a sister: in 
their name, I <%njure you ?o Vtret'jh your liand up to 
the valve, and save us from a driltaiful* death, by 
allowing some gas to escaije.’ 

Sliaking his wild locks, tlie stranger drew oflT his 
coat, and exclaiming: ‘ We are not ascending 1 ’ flung 
it out. * , • 

*Your turn now!’ hi*continued; and without the 
smallest ceremony, lie despoiled the unfortun.atc Brown 
of his paletot, and threw it over. 

The balloon pursued its wild career without stop or 
stay. 

‘Ha! ha!’ said the stranger: ‘wliHo we’re thus 
climbing so pleasantly towards the sky. I’ll toll youai 
story—shall I?’ Ills imliappy companion did not stir. 
Already, from the extreme rarity of the air, the blood 
was gushing from his eyes and ears. ‘ Listen! Tliree 
years ago, I lived in Madrid. I was a widower, with 
one little daughter, a gentle, bright-eyed angel: her 
long curling hair is waving this moment before my 
eyes. One day, I went out early, and did not return 
until late; my child, my beautiful j^tuma, was gone; 
bandittisliad come and stolen her from ifie. «But, my 
friendsaliave you a eaanuii here?’ Mr Brown made 
mechanically^.a sign in the rhgative. ‘ What a pijy ! 
—would have bomhurded Spain! Ever since, I 
havw searclied fof my cliUd in evety country of 
Europe, but in vain. Now I think she may be in 
the ^rth of Ireland. Have you a lucifer-matoh 
herer’ Mr Brown made no reply, but shook Ids 
head. ‘You liavc not? All! if I qould get one, I 
would set the balloon on fire f and then, when reduced 
to ashes, it would be much ligliter! Wien you first 
saw me Itiis morning, I was examining the stupid 
faces of yon crowd, td see i£ the dark foreign one of 
my Emma’s robber might bi^^ongst them.’ / 

It was evident to poor Mr Broifi'n that his travelUng- 
coinpanion was a confirmed 4unatic. A sudden idea 
struck him. 

‘ What is your name ?’he asked. 

‘ Gerald Annesley.’ 

‘ The very same! ’ • 

‘ Wliat mean you?’ 

‘ I know w'hore tho.wroteh lives who stole your child; 
we are now just above the spot. Draw the valve, Mr 
Annesley, and in a#hort itime you will embrace your 
Emma! ’ s • 

‘ No, no, you are deceiving me. My Emma is not on 
earth; she is in heaven^ Last night, she appeared to 
me in a dream, and torn me so. Tliat’s the reason 
I want to ascend higher and higher. Come, mV friend, 
hi^ me: let us both blow as bard as we can on the 
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any fiiither, tho giant caught him up, as if ho had been 
a feather, and held him above his head, saying : ‘ Now, 
pusli tliD balloon !’ The unlucky victim tried to obey, 
but tne blood blinded his eyes. Tliere was a horrible 
liuzzing in his ears, and lights flashed before him. 
For a moment, he thought of throwing himsolf over, 
in order to end his torments. 

‘Ha!’ shouted the madman, ‘it does hot go!’ 
At that moment the trembling hand of Mr Brown 
touched accideigally the cord of the safety-valve. He 
■ made it play, and the collapsing orb began to descend 
rapidly. Tliroiigh the •clouds it darted downwards, 
and tlie cartli re-appeared. 

‘ Ah ! ’ cried Annesley, ‘ instead of pushing tho bal¬ 
loon, as told you, you drew it downwards. Push 
^upwards !—pusli, I say !’ 

‘ ‘ Ybii see that I am imshing as hard as I can.’ 

‘ No; for lierc is the earth !’ 

‘It is only that tlie clouds are rising towards the 
upper regions.’ 

‘ Well, let us do tho same. liCt us throw out all 
our ballast.’ * 

‘ AVe liavc no nioj';.’ Gerald Annesley laid Mr 
Brown gently in tho bottom of the car. 

‘Wo have no more bidlast, you say?’ he asked, 
looking lixodly at luui. 

‘ No more.’ 

‘How much do you weigh?’ This question fell ou 
poor Brown like a stunning blow. ‘How much do 
you weigh ? ’ repeated his companion in a louder tone. 

‘Ah, very little — nothigg that could make tho 
slightest dilference—-a mere trine.’ 

‘ A mere trifle! Well, even that will make some 
difference.’ The imminence of the peril gave our 
aiirSnaut presence of mind. 

‘M)’ friend,’ said he, ‘your child is not dead. I 
saw her last week near Belfast. She is living with 
a family who lovo her, and treat her as their own. 
In a very short time, if you will allow us to descend, 
you will meet her.’ Tho madman looked at him with 
a wild doubting gaze. i, 

‘ Yes,’ continued* Brown eagerly, anxious to confirm 
the impression he had made; ‘ you will see her, your 
darling little Emma, running to meet you with out- 
rstretched arms, and her fair gulden curlsAtl^'tiviug in 
the wqf d ’- 

‘ You lie ! you lie! Emma’s hair was as black as 
jet! Man! you never saw her 1 How much do you 
weigh ? ’ 

• ‘ All I a mere nothing—only a few pounds ! ’ Gerald 
Annesley seized Mr Brown with both hands, and held 
him suspondeiP over the side of the car. In another 
moment, he would have dropped him into the abyss of 
space. * 

‘Antiesleyl’ exclaimed the poor man, ‘you want to 
mount higher ? ’ 

‘Yes! yes!’ 

‘ Your only wish is to lighten the balloon ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ ^ 

*Bien, how mucli do you weigh yourself?’ 

‘ Two hundred pounds.* . ' 

‘Well, if you were to throw yourself over, the 
balloon,‘lightened of such a great weight, would ditiPt 
upwards with inconceivable rapidity.’ The ma^an 
reflected for a moment. 

‘SVae!’ he said; ‘you are right I* file laid, Mr 
Brown in tho hottmn of the car, and stared 
around. ^ . i, 

‘ My Maker! ’ ho cried, ‘I go to meet Thee;■ l^o to 
embrace my child, ray ’ And flinging himself 

over, he disappeared. ■ 
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The balloon and its owner reached the earth in 
safety: the latter, however, lay for many weeks ravinjf 
in brain-fever. When he recovered, he gav» orders to 
have his perilous plaything sold at any sacrifice, and* 
soon afterwards provided himself with an excellent 
care-taker in the shape of a pretty young wife? under 
whoso tutelage ‘ tho maather,’ as his Irish valet 
remarks, ‘Is growing a dale more handy in himself.’ 
So this was Mr Brown’s last ascent to the clouds. 

THE SERVIA.NS. 

The Christian populations of the Turkish Empire, 
after remaining for four centuries unnoticed and for¬ 
gotten, have at length, in the course of'the present war, 
excited the attention of the ^Western world. Still, 

I the public has but a dim notion of their existence, their 
I social condition, development, and aspirations. We 
heard them, not long dgo, in parliament called Greeks, 
because, no doubt, most of them belong to the Eastern^ 
Church, which we erroneously call the Greek Clftirch; 
but only an insignificant fraction of tho Christian 
inhabitants of European Turkey claims the illustrious 
name of Hellenes; indeed, the great majority would 
i feel insulted by such a denomination ; neither their 
I history nor their traditions h^viilg any connection 
with the Macedonian Alexander, or the lonians and 
Dorians of Athens and Sparta. They constitute 
several groups of nations, feeling no commxinion of 
race, but each striving for supremacy. Those groups 
are—1. The Southern Slavonians, including the Ser¬ 
vians, Bosniaks, and Montenegrins, allied to tho 
Croatians and Dalmatians, and forming what the 
Gcrmiins call the Illjiriftn triangle; 2. Tho Rou- 
mains or Moldowallachians, on the left h.ank of tho 
Danube and in the mountains of Macedonia; 3. Tho 
Bulgarians, on the plain between the Danube and 
the Balkan; 4. The Albanians and Mirdites, in’ the 
fastnesses of the Acrocevaunians, tho Greeks proper, 
and the Armohians, chiefly inhabitants of tlio towns, 
scattered all over the empire. 

Of ail those races, the Servians undoubtedly form 
the most interesting nationality, having for at least 
eight centuries maintained the semi-independence of 
their country; and even when thSy yielded to the 
Turkish conqueror, re-establishing it by force of arms. 
As long as we know them in history—that is to say^t 
' from the time of the migration, tho country south ol ^ 
tho Danube and Save, from Srebemie to Widflin up 
to the Balkan—the Moesia Superior of the Romans— 
was ruled by a race of native princes owing allegiance 
first to the Byzantine emperors, and later to the kings of 
Hungary. The country, protected by raountain-rang^ 
and dense forests, remained nearly injlepcndent, and 
the suzerains in Constantinople and in Bnda were 
fully content with maintainipj; a nominal supremacy 
over the warlike nation, which readily supporte.^ them 
in war, but never paid tribute in peace. 'When the 
Turkish hosts, in the first triumphant period of their 
history, swept over the dependencies of the Byzantine 
Empire like the waters of an overflowing river, tho 
Servians tried to stem, their progress. But the pmver 
of the nation was broken in the year 1.389, by the 
victory of Sultan Amurath I. on the field of the 
Blackbirds, when King Lazar of Servia wjs taken 
prisoner. In the evening, the sultan was riding pver 
the scene of his triumph, covered with detS and 
wounded enemies, when suddenly ohe of tho Seiyian 
braves, though mortally wounded, hounded up, and 
stabbed him in tho heart. Thasdying sultan had now 
the prisoners, and among them.Kh:ig Lazar, brought to 
Tils ttnt, audexeciited before ^closing eyes. ,Erom this 
tipaft riie princes of the Hoifti-of Brankovich pursued 
'a of duplicity and double-dealing, in order to 


n^intain their position Jictween the powerful empires 
ot Turkey and Hungary—allying themselves in tunl to 
the sultan and the king, according ^o expediency, and 
betraying both: until at last Sulhnan the Magnificent, 
we^y of the tergiversations which had continued for 
more than one century, extinguished the national, 
existence of Servia. Ditriug the struggles preceding 
the catastrophe, the aristocracy of Servia had emigrated 
gradually to Hungary, and taken part in the dong war 
between Hungary and Turkey, whicS filledaip a period of 
150 years—aVay i retaining the hope that the German 
emperor mig4 be abl(, to restore them to their country. 
When at la.i Hungary was reconquered from tho 
Turks, in the time of Leopold I.—end of*tho seven¬ 
teenth century—the patriarch of tlie Servians, Arsenius 
Csernovics, with (;0,000 families, left Servik, despairing 
of tl)e overthrow of Turkish supremacy beyond the 
Dahube, and settled in the d(_^cjleil plains of Southern 
Hungary, allured by the promise of the emperor, that 
tile nationality and self-government of the Sgrvians 
would be maintained. Ever since that time, the Servians 
and Hungarians wore played against one another by 
the German emperors, mild the indepenilent national 
existence of Hungary, and all tho Ubai’ties and privi¬ 
leges of the Servian?, were,s»«ffiipei>a'j|kc by Austrian 
fiinetionarism in IWlfT’ j 

The lanfied-'-^ristocracy of Servia having left the 
country, the Servian serfs became of course freemen. 
They were oppressed by Turkish pachas, and often 
driven to despair by the unjust exactions of tax- 
i^therers; but the eontinious action of the feudal 
lords, which had formerly ground them down tad 
degraded their ch.aracter, had completely ceased. 'lA. 
manly spirit of independence grew up among them, 
and in the beginning of the present century they suc¬ 
ceeded, after several partial failures, in expelling the 
Turks from flie principality, and in concluding a 
rfeaty by which the sultan acknowledged their right 
of national self-government and the free election of 
their princes, and transformed his sovereignty into a 
suzerainty for a moderate yearly tribute and assistance 
in case of war. 

The sturdy, warlike, illiterate freemen of Servia had 
now the task of constituting their country, and of 
organising its administration. They executed this in a 
creditable wip*, tHough their first prince, Milosh Obre- 
novitsh,'’and several of his ministers, never i^ri•ived at 
so advatiged a stage of ciyilisatftm as to be able ta write 
tl’virowif names. Still, ohe of tho friends, of the prince, 
his private secretary, Wuk Stephai^ovitsh Earachich— 
that is to say,‘'Wolf, the son of Stephen the tax-phyer 
—was a man remarkable for his stihularship. Ho had 
collected and published the popular, songs awl epic 
traditions of the Servian race, whitsh were admired by 
Goethe, and by every lovpr of true poetry. Wolf, tho son 
of Stephen, was a tall, strong-built man, with a power¬ 
ful forehead, grizzly hair, and a wooden leg. I met him 
often at my bookseller’s at Vieqna, tad listened to his 
spirited description of tM primitive manners in Servia 
anoftthe mountains of MoUtenegro. The Hungarians at 
that time took a great interest in the intellectual and 
national movement across the Danube. Several of our 
acquaintances, young country gentlemen of Seryian 
extraction, but long ago naturalised in Hungary, went, 
over to Belgrade and Kragujevatz, and paid their 
attentions to tho daughters and nieces of Prince 
Milosh, who considered an alliance of his princely hoiiiw > 
with tho Hungarian gentry very honourable. Hifc; 
daughters married Hungarian gentlemen, and hie ^ne,' 
the lieirs-presumptive to the ServHtan throne, wer^ 
toTemesvar, a provincial towa m Hungary, 
good manners and gentiemtuily behaviour. , . 

My friend, Mr Possavet*, «ie sheriff of tlbfe Wintry 
Porsega, became quite an entlmsiast in the 
virtues and manners and customs of the Serviaus, who*, 
according to him, rraemhled entirely the hWes of the 
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lUad, whilst all the Western natioiis, the I1ungaria|.3 
indotlec], were emasculated, and tainted by corrupt 
civilisation. TAiis, state of feeling was reported in 
Servia; and^s MfJ'ossavetiS was known not only as 
an acoomplifilied scholar, but likewise as a gontlej-ian 
,of considerable administrrftive (talents and long official 
experience, Prince Milosh iria’tcd him to pay a visit to 
his court at Kragujevatz, and eventually to become 
his prime-minister. My friend was delighted with the 
invitation; he sanl himself alrcadw as the Solon or 
Lycurgus of tile now country, framinjli itsi'aws, organis¬ 
ing its administration, and carrying it fif w.ard on tlie 
path of civilisation to the standard of oMer ICnropean 
countries.' He hastened to Belgrade in the steam-boat, 
and was here received by an aid-de-camp of the jiripco, 
ready to accompany him to Kragujevatz. My friend 
was not a good horseman, pnd felt rather nervous at 
mounting the fiery stcml the prince had sent ; lie 
remarked, with a sigli, tliat the heroes of the Uitid were 
always, driving in cliariots, and did not ride on horse¬ 
back ; bnt tiie aid-de-camp seemed not to understand 
tho allusion, and my learned friend soon found out Hint 
the condition of tho road.s’ hi Servia did not admit of 
tlie use of carrijigos; and as soon as he became a little 
familiar with h|» fior6c,i>tc,nondcrfd over the neccs.si- 
ties and advantkgcs of agooilT^'sesttyif comniunieation 
throughout tlie principality as the fimTineikurc of liis 
future administration. 

Arrived dt Kragujevatz. in tlie palace of the prince 
—rather primitive, and aUliougli more spacious, by f.ir 
less comfortable than Ills own residence ip Porsega—l»j 
was received by Milosh li the most cordial way; .and 
nttor ft conversation of a few lioiirs, and a Servian 
dinner, at wliich pork and spirits weie profusely 
sei ved in different forms, Mr Possavelz came to the 
conclusion, that the prince was the most hnniuno and 
kind-hearted man he liad ever met with—far superior 
to the haughty and often unjust Agamemnon ; arili 
that tliore was every reason to accept tlie offer of 
a sovereign who seemed so anxious to enter into 
schemes tliat might advance the moral and material 
condition of his people. Besides, the position of a 
principal secretary of state in Servia presented itself, 
under favourable aspects, as tlie means not only of 
acquiring immortal renown, bnt securing likewise very 
acceptable worldly advantages in tliq sha^e of JLi.I5(K> 
a year, ftot including perquisites. Still, thohgh the 
prinee^rossed m}' friehd immediately to accept the 
proposition, Mr Po.ssavetz Acquired some Hours vof 
leisure and meditation before lie could give bis final 
answer, whether lie sliould exchange liA independent, 
comfortable pdsitioff’ in Hungary, for tlie liigher but 
more toilsome station of a legislator and organiser of 
Servia. Accordingly, be took a walk through the 
gardens of the prince—in fact,,a large 6ak-forest, where 
the royal pigs were feeding upon acorns, wealth in 
Servia consisting mainly in herds of hogs. Rambling 
along tlie Tootpathl of^ the forest until dusk, lie sud¬ 
denly ran his bead against *sometliing hanging ^om 
the branches of a lofty tree. *'Hc looked up, and tC his 
disgust found that it was the ^orpse of a hanged man! 
Unaccustomed to such sights, he asked the swineherd 
about the matter, and was coolly told, ‘ It was the corpse 
of the late ohie&olerk of his highness, who, suspected 
of being in communication with foreigu courts, was 
banged at the command of the prince without trial, 
since traitors did not deserve any ceremony.’ My 
friend was horror-strubk; his dreams abbut Solon and 
Lycurgus, imd tlie primitive virtues of the Servians, 
vanished at'caiee, hastened to the palace, and 
under pretext ef eiooying a ride in the clear moon-* 
shine, ho had his hoase saddled, and fled to Belgrade, 
send moss the Danube, h if hunted by all the Homeric 
ifJl^ors of Servia. As soon as he arrived in Hungary, 
jfie wrote a most lei^el^ul letter to Prince MffMh, 
declining ^ honour iu’^ded to be conferred upon 


him. He no more longed for the primitive virtues 
of Servia, and became quite reconciled to the corrupt 
civilisatioif’of tlie AVest. 


A' CONCERT IN SYDNEY. 

I'llOM Tins lUAllV or a WANDBKINO I'lDDLim. 

Ont readers probably remember Mishka Hauser and 
liis Tah'tian Concert ;* we have now from his pen tlie 
following sketch of his Australian adventures: 

It took us five dreary vveeks to reach Port Jackson 
from Tahiti. Dense mist covered tlic beautiful iiay 
when wc arrived on tlie 25tli of November, but tli<' 
rays of tho risii-g sun soon dispelled it, and we beheld 
Sydney ivith delightful surprise rising, like the fata 
morgana, from the wflvcs. Tlie town is situ.ate.l 
between two promontories, which form the Bay of 
Sydney, protected by two forts, and affording safe 
anchorage to tiie largest ships. Charming groves of 
(trees and villas are dotti'd over the shores, proud 
steainers and innumerable ships, gaily displaying the 
flags of all the sea-faring nations, float on the waves; ai d 
on tile landing-place tliere is a concourse of men of 
different races clustering and moving like bees. Sydney 
is the centre of the commerce of tlie Pacific ; it is the 
scat of the governu-eiit of New South Wales, lias large 
public buildings, tlireeftlieatres, many banks, an orplnin 
asylum, a pliilosopliieal and an agricultural society, a 
topographical bureau, several liospitals, schools, and 
even a university and observatory. All the streets, 
as wvll as tho dials of the clocks, arc lighted with gas; 
tlic liriek-liouses, of light structure, look comfortable; 
the paving is tolerably good ; whilst a motley crowd 
of Europeans, Cliincsc, Papuans, and Malays, in 
picturesque attire, enlivens th^novol scene. 

Several (Jerniaiis oallcd on me soon after my arrival: 
they had seen my name jji the papers ; and since in a 
foreign country it is pleasant to meet even with those 
sligfit acquaintances we scarcely notice, at home, I was 
very agreeably surpiised by their attention, and went 
under their guidiinee to see the sights of Sydney. 

The centre of the town is Victoria Place: it is the 
liead-quarters of its civilisation. We see liere book¬ 
shops, reading-rooms, coffee-houses, hotels, confection¬ 
aries, elegant stores, and a rich display* of jewcllory, 
shawls, and all tfie luxuries of iluropean life. And 
what a crowd of people of all nations, languages, 
I'nanners, and customs ! Here Englishmen, with their 
’’angular deportment and apathetic countenance; there 
the calculating Americans, with their sliarp features; 
the bashful Germans, green and awkward, scarcely 
daring to speak aloud ; forw-ard Irishmen, quite at 
home in Australia; and, again, ugly Papuans, com- 
lAning cunning and stupidity in tlicir expression j and 
natives of the (felestial Empire, sauntering about with 
comical gravity, and staring with small twinkling eyes 
at the wonders of Sydqpy. Every individual of these 
varietigs of mankind seems to be possessed by tho 
demon of money-making. Mammon is tho idol 
worshipped by the whole population. 

We paid a visit to the Chinese quarter, and I feared 
I should lose' my hearing by ttie deafening noi«e. 
Jugglers, dancers, and pcdicrs stop the thoroagbfare 
—all shouting at the top of their voices, and trying to 
carry off the stranger by force into their shops and ; 
stalls; Jmt each neutralising by coJrijpetition the 
attempts of his neighbour. A dispute arises, and ends 
in a row; and wliilst they take hold of onO another’s 
taila we escape from the riotous nelghbowbopd and 
its furious din, A ' . 

After sunset, weary led exhausted by vay wanderings, 

I entered a coflfee and eating house id one of the njost: 
fashionable streets. I Supd a meriy cothpany'^ere,; 
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laugliinp: and shouting, ■witli billiard-ballB rattling, and 
the corks of champagne bottles popping. It was the 
strangest assembly of adventurers and gold^mnters— 
of respectable men and swindlers—of physicians,' 
gamblers, and merchants—of Americans, Chinese, and 
.lews ; the last mostly from Germany, apparentfy well 
pleased with their now home, the country of gold, 
which has everywhere so strange an attraction for the 
clnldvon of Israel. 

Deep, I might say solemn, silence prevailed *10 the 
.adjoining rooms, which are the palaces of play. Reek- 
Jfssness and erinie arc seated here round the green 
i.ible, many thoughtiess young men are fleeced every 
daj ; law has as yet no suflieient w'eight here to stop 

I the doings of vice. I'lie rage of gamhlh-V has a h.ancful 
j ir.tlueneo on social life in Sydney. Tlapacily and 

sensuality have ostahlished tlicSr head-(piartcrs in the 
I town; and though mueh li.as idrc.ady been done, stilt 

II more remains to be done in est.ablisbing a iii.gli^'r moral 

I tone of soeiety in a eommonwealtli founded originally 
'■ by tile thieves and swindlers of England, aml^ now 
ij c!' cn into absolute aiiareby by inconsiderate immi- 

I g.a.ion, the natural eonseiiuenee of the discovery of 
! ] the TIigging.s. 

I I 'Pile hotels and eating-houses are estahlishod on the 

1 1 I nglisli prineijilo, but they are just as expensive aS' 
11 the American hotels at San EranSisco. It was in 
;! vain [ watched carefully the Strings of iny pur.se, 
for it. requires here fully four iiouiids a day to live 
!; respectably. Hut even such expenditure seems too 
jj slow for some lucky miners, wlio arc anxious to spend 
j fiicir money as quickly as they gained it. Nearly 
I .')00 g-.amhling-hoiiscs disgrace the town, and iimiiy 
thousands of men spend their lives in them. It is 
impossible to describe tlie wiles and tricks of tlie 
miserable corrupters of* jiiblic morality; no means 
is too vicious for tlieni, and tlie most refined alliiro- 
inents are resorted to, in order to lead tlu' unsopbisti- 
eated stranger to perdition. Tiiore is, for instance, a 
garalding-liouso liore, wliich twi"e a week gives free 
dinner-parties. W1 ever lias ,.ck dress-coat, wliito 
waistcoat, and patent-Icatlier Boots, may enter and 
enjoy the dainties on the open table. Of course, after 
dinner lie is invited in return to try his fortune at 
dice, when the fumes of champagne have clouded his 
brain. Many'a foreigner lias gone jiito tliis liouse for 
tlio sake of fun, and left it a despairing beggar. 

'I'he Botanical Garden—the Hyde Park of Sydney—is 
dreary and dusty, since the dry season, lasting eight, 
months in the year, destroys the vegetation, and pro¬ 
duces clouds of sand and dust. 'Pwo rows oT stiff 
gum-trees form a long avenue leading into the Garden, 
filled with the fashionables of Sydney. Seated on 
chairs and benclies, we see ladies wlio liave long ago 
passed tise summer-solstice of their life : these centref 
of attraction are surrounded and courtedjjy young men, 
and in this paradise of the passces they are sure to 
arrive speedily at tlie blessedness of married life. Many 
a bachelor in Sydney remarks, sighingly, th^jt the 
choihe among the unmarried ladies lies within a rather 
too narrow compass; but the demand is great, the 
supply small, and Europe very distant. Close to this 
pla^ on a green meadow, the hopeful offspring of the 
Austndian gold-ocracy are gamboling, and making,,a8 
terrible a noise as if they tried to prove themselves 
the worthy children of those men who, under the shade 
of yonder coffee and ice-cream stall, are traijsacting 
business—toying and selling gold wifli tremendous 
yells. 

A few days after my awival, I paid ray visits to 
the diSbrent editors of Sydney. * At my first call, I 
came to a palace-like house, th^^und-floor occupied 
by the printmg-oflice. On tlie first-floor, aiMng other 
advertisements, I found a t^et informing visitors, 
that the editor cannot he Spoken with unless paid 
■for his valmlble times accordiiisly, everybody without 


exception is advised t<* buy* a ticket of admiesjon 
at the door of the waiting-room—one liour costing 
10s.; half an hour, Cs.; fifteen,imnrttes, 3s. yuch 
were the contents of this singulift price-current of 
timt* I went into the w^jiiting-room, and buying 
from the Australian negro, in rod livery, an hour of« 
his master’s time, 1 cnte*cib the parlour with a strong 
feeling of curiosity, 'file editor received me in a 
very iinprepos.sessing and sluggish vfanner. ‘"ifou are 
an artist, and eoite from Europe to make money?’ 
said he in a <iint 'Very friendly tone. But when ho 
understood tIfJt I liad come from youth America and 
California, lii:f face liglitcd up, and Ins voiiie became 
less abrupt. 1 le asked me, w itliont longer preface, wliat 
pocijiiiary sacrifice I was ro.ady to make in order to be 
puffed by liis’paper. I was sjartled by tliis bluntness, 
anil,replied that, in case tif ’succcs.s, I would surely ■ 
give liim material proofs of ;ny gratitude; hut be did 
not find my answer precise oiioiigli, and requested me 
to come lit once to a definite understanding, ijnd to 
pay a certain .sum, witliout wliicli, according to him, it 
would he impossible for ino, to suci’ccd. 'I’clling him 
that I wished to adjoiinr tlie coiilcrcncc, as I could 
not at once come to a decisional ,}eff\tliis temple of 
editorial integrity andjDiib]t'Vf««j)irit. ^J'.qe otlicr editors 
were less rjpacio”~‘{>nd more friendiy tliey gave tnc, 
indeed, tlie'dics’t advice alioiit my concerts. Tlie e.oats 
are enormous, Imt so are likewise tlio prices of tickets: 
a box, L."); .stalls, L.2 ; jiit, 10s. ()n the wliole, however, 
my iiro.spects were far from, promising. 1 could not 
I'Ad syinpathy»with the population of Sydney, and did 
not expect to meet witli any troin tliciii. Kvcryliody 
hcri' licing immersed in the cares of profit and loss, 
is cold and reserved, and in siH’iety dull and stupid. 
Political meetings alone are apt to draw out tlieir 
eloquence, ami iiotliing hut dniiikcn revels and cock- 
fiijlits ainusi' tlicni. IIow could we expect a taste , 
for the fine arts in siicli a state of socictj'7 

Tlio Englisii maintain here tlio stereotyped custom,? 
.and manners of tin: inother-eountry; aitliough tlio 
climate slioiild sugge.sl some modification, still nobody 
deviates from tlie Englisii routine, even tlie ugly 
Austral negroes copying the habits of tlieir masters 
in the most ridiculous way, tbougli they hate tlicm 
cordially. The Papuans are probably the dirtiest race 
of liumanity—jUglji lean, and long; they are dul^ though 
cunning,’thievish, and cowardly; the sight of a sword 
or pistoj. friglileiis them foto fils. Several thoi/sands 
|of ♦hese benighted peopleHive at Sydney? where they 
have accepted the vices of civilisat’tin; tlieir dre.ss is 
made up front* the most lieterogeneoua articles—-*for 
instance, they wear a black dress-coat with a lady’s 
straw-bonnet, or tlie Chinese cap and broad Malay 
trousers. Most of tliem are clever barbers or lazy 
servants in tlie iioteis, pickpockets or policemen; all 
of them are enthusiastically fond of brandy; and their 
propensity for thieving is scaicoly to be elioelyd by any 
mc.ans. ’Plius it happened that, my black dress-coat 
w’hifdi, on the tlay of mj' Rrst concert, I handed to the 
sorvMit to be brushed, dlAppeared in an inexplicable 
way. Happily I had another in reserve, and made a 
most careful toilet. Suddenly the waters of the sky 
poured down in a truly Australian shower, though no 
clouds were visilile; hut soon this ceased, and full of the 
briglitest Iiopes, I had an open cab called, and hastened 
to the concert-ball. But, oh 1 what a diseomfitBrei 
unheard of in the annals of musical adventures! : 

an hour before the beginning of'tlie performance* OH 
the way to Australian famtand its golden reward, i; 
was upset by the stupid driver, apd lay in the sauu 
of Sydney. What a fall! my dress-coat and gfoves 
were spoiled, and the question arose how to remedy 
the loss. Like King Riehani? I raved though the 
streets. A dress-coat, a dress-coat! a kingdom for 
a dress-coat i’ A German tailor took : pity on my 
despair, and with truly German amiabilfty he sold foe 
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for L.8 a dross-coat—nfct preeisely black, but liglpt- 
bltw, with yellow buttons, and not exactly fitting me: 
still it was a flsess-c^at. I now hastened to the Royal 
Victoria Theatre. ‘ , 

The house was half ^inpty when I arrived m the 
"overture of La Gazza Lndrn’mas just verging to its 
end, and the curtain was raisid. 1 stepped forth, made 
a respectful bow, and was about to put my fiddle¬ 
stick in motion, f when suddenly an outburst of 
indignation Vas heard in the dre8[-circle, and I was 
ordered to withdraw. Confused'and» surprised by 
such a greeting, I retired bashfully; s(\d behind the 
scenes thermanager received me with a dbsperate coun¬ 
tenance, and the most serious reproaches, for liaying 
d.ared to insult the gentry of the city, the best society 
of the antipodes, by appearing without gloves, and in 
a sky-blue dress-coat, infleod, it was too bad but 
what could Ido? In f#yew words I told him of my 
mishap, whilst the audience shouted, ‘ 'Fhe conductor! ’ 
He mkde his appearance, and rebated in a confused way 
the lamentable story of my two dress-coats; ad<ling an; 
extemporised biography of^njyself, and suggesting to the 
honourable company that, under such circumstances, 
j a genius migh^ bgiicrgiven for his want of coiixtesy 
i even to so disftnguisheilfSjEjudieiice; and lie wound 
I up his speech Ify asking whethef'l^v.fc Indies and gentlo- 
1 men would allow Mr Hauser to pla^or not. ‘Yes,’ 
replied a voice from the dress-circle; and ‘Yes, yes!" 
was the general shout throughout tlio assembly. 

I was rather nervous ati my second appearance on the 
scene of action, but with the SiciHnna^i made .a bcAd 
attack on the‘cars of tin'’punctilious public. Treinen- 
ilous ppplause rewarded and encouraged me; .and wlicn 
J struck up litt/a Briictnnki, with ()nslow’.s variations, 
the audience grew rapturous, and the ladles in the 
dress-circle clapped their liands, and said, ‘ Very fine!’ 

I The concert, in short, wliich had began under sii^di 
ominous forebodings, ended in tlio most gratifying way. 
The public seemed to be content, and all tlic places for 
my next performance arc taken and paid for. 


THE NECROMANCY OE SCIENCE. 

IN TWO PAHTS.—pONOI.lJUING PART. 

KENNtw sensible of having derived* botk plcijsuro and 
instruction from my interview with tlie Star-watcher, 
in the pengtralia of his** enchantments,*'!’ fojnd, 
myself in a few dgiys again standing,, with the tubes,' 
ani wheels, and recording-familiar abound me, and 
with the pleasant Veatures of my kind and intelligent 
instrilctor before me; and looking reverentially upon 
the strange implements, I remarked,to my flesh-and- 
blood companion, that he ‘*eemcd to bo exceedingly 
well served by the material aids he had subjected to 
his will.’ * • , 

‘We do the best we can'J' he answeiod, ‘with.the 
imperfect appliances at ouj^conynand; but you would 
hardly congfeive that we are, sevcrtheless, compelled to 
wage a never-ending war with matter. We are always 
striving to circumvent its obstinacy, and to overcome 
its opposition. It persists in being rigid when wo want 
it (to be pliant, and it yields whenevor*we deske it to 
be firm. The earth itself whirls in space with a move¬ 
ment tliat has neitHer trmnor nor jar, and that is 
absolute in its si^pothn^ and evenness. Eriction 
and irregularity are«alike impossibilities for it; yet you 
observed how thatatw tottered the other day as it passed 
before your yisldn. TSltf shaking palsy you witnessed 
was MitM in the earth nor in the star; ijs seat is 
) ffltclusiyaj' in the tube and its attachments. *After all 
jains we have taken to make our instrument of 


observation steady, this is the measure of our success. 
Look at that iron tube, with its massive arms; you 
would thiBk it must require some very strong impulse 
to disturb it from its repose. Notice those pyramids 
of slope in which the arms are imbedded; you would 
say it would take sometliing heavier than a feather to 
sliake their equanimity. There are hundredweights 
upon hundredweights of solidity in them, and we have 
done all in our power to make them as stable as the 
rock—you shall judge with what result for yourself.’ 

Sud.Ienly the strip of sky overhead was shut out, 
iuid instead of it a little tr.ap-door was opened beneath: 
through this there appeared, when I glanced down into 
it, a clear depfti, out of which peered a very familiar 
and well-known oliject.—the face I had contemplated 
in the morning in uiy looking-glass whilst making my 
toilet. A small iron trough of bright quicksilver rested 
quietly down there, and reflected wliatever image was 
thrown upon it with startling clearness. The great tube 
was now moved upon its arms until its mouth took the 
position my face just now' occupied, and coiitemplati'd 
itself in this sublerrane.an mirror. Its interior was 
artificially illuminated by lamplight, and I was mounted 
up on a l.adder, \(iat 1 miglit look down through the 
tube into tlie quicksili.’er, instead of up into the sky. I 
there saw, first, a strong black line: this, I was told, 
w.a8 a spider’s thread placed within the tube, and mag¬ 
nified by a glass. Lying close by the side of tliis, so 
near to it that it seemed all but touching it, was a 
twin-thread, exactly like, the first in every particular, 
excepting that it was ghostly and faint, instead 
of being dark and plain. This was simply the image 
of the first thread, reflected, uji from the bright surface 
of the metallic pool. In obcdiinico to directions now 
given to me, I first laid the tip of my little-finger 
against the' side of the tube as gently as I could ; the 
coifbrcte and tiie gliostly thread separated themselves 
to the extent of half an inch. I removed niy finger, 
and the threads were restored to their position of quiet 
contact. By a toucli tliat would hardly liave 
the plumage of a butterfly, I liad bent the rigid mail 
of that thick iron tube—not moved it upon its supports, 
but absolutely bent its strong substance out of the 
straight hue, as i might have done with a thin slip of 
elastic whalebone. Next, I laid my finger in the same 
I gentle way upon one of the stone pyramids at my side 
—which, by the way, I was informed had a separate 
foundation of its own far down in the solid rock—and 
instantly both the dark thread and its image were 
swept away out of sight. The granite block trembled 
so at the touch, that the thread and its image were 
tapidly danced backwards and forwards bjsithe dis¬ 
turbance until, they both ceased to be visible. When 
I took away my finger, they gradually became distinct 
.again—something as images in water do as its surface 
grows^, still after having been ruffled. This lesson 
accomplished a complete revolution in all my previons 
notions of stability. I do not think I shall ever again 
be able to put my trust in iron and stone. 

The great iron tube, I now learned, was the chief 
trMt of the star-watchers, notwithstanding the strong, 
seff-will and obstinate perversity it eShibited, on 
certmn points. In the technical languid of the 
initiated, it bore - the designation ‘ transit tube,’ be¬ 
cause Its principal employment was the observatipin 
of the passage or transitus of the heavenly bodies over 
thq half-way line of the sky. At the outer end of the 
tube, there was plmd a large lens of glaaSt whose 
office it was to catt% the rays of the sttffj^ and so 
sort them within, tlu^ they formed a bright image 
there, os the lens of utodark chamber of the jilwto- 
grapher forms an imag^pon its screen of the objects 
towaids which its glance is directed. At the nearer 
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end of the tube, a small magnifying-glass was fixed, 
so that the spider’s threads could he scrutinised hy it, 
and the exact instant of the star’s disappcaraifce behind 
them bo determined. It was by the power of the larger 
lens that sufficient rays of light were caught from the 
star to make it Tisible, as I had seen it, in tbe^nidst 
of clear daylight. The one grand condition that was 
essential to the accurate performance of the tube—the 
feature that was indispensable, beyond cvcrytliing else, 
to its possessing tlie confidence of its ruler, was simply 
this(-that its middle upright thread should always be 
kept in strict coincidence with the half-w.iy line of the 
sky; in otlier words, tliat it should be unvaryingly 
towards the south. At one time, this was only imper¬ 
fectly managed; but the tube now marl*s the meridian 
passage of each star so accurately, that by a few oc¬ 
casional interrogations, made kx c-ibalistic characters 
with the point of a pencil, in algebraic form, absolute 
certainty, to within a few fractions of a second, is 
attained. In this way it is that mind rules* matter, 
and makes its gross imperfections disappear from tlie 
deductions of science, as clouds arc dissolved b>’ tlic 
blaze of the sun. I should liave remarked, that the 
Ixion-suggesting wheels also carry tubes and spider’s 
threads, and that their rims are figured all over by 
delicate lines. It is their duty to measure the height 
of each star in the sky as it crosses j^hc half-way line. 
By the combined agency of thes%two instruments, the 
height-measuring and the sideway-movements mark¬ 
ing one, aided by their simple auxiliary the scconds- 
beating pendulum, the star-watchers work out all their 
momentous and subtile lure. 

As my companion and instructor upon this inte¬ 
resting occasion extinguished his Lamp—the real sperm- 
oil, and not the figurative one—and shut down in its 
iron sepulchre the quicksilver, now tamed to sur¬ 
prising stillness, and evidently forgetful of its mercu¬ 
rial nature, ho said: ‘ By this time, I do not doubt 
that you have come to the conclusion, that we star- 
watchers are a very abstract set of fellows, occupying 
ourselves with poring into deep things, and more fit 
to go at once among these still and silent orbs tlian to 
remain in connection with the busy world. But in 
tliis you are altogether in the wrong, and I cannot 
let you depart without endeavouring to correct the 
impression. The world cannot do without us: it is 
constantly looKing to us in the retirt:«nent of our secret 
penetralia for practical guidance in its affairs. We, 
on our parts, keep ourselves away from the contami¬ 
nation of its bustle, but we are not regardless of the 
appeal, and we throw out our signals in reply ^o it. 
I am now going to hoist the order of the day, and yoxi 
must come with me to witness the operation. I yester¬ 
day carefully noted the passage of a couple of dozen stars 
beyond each of the live threads of the transit tube. ^ 
have ad^d all those observations together, to diminish 
the chances of error in the matter of fraetional parts of 
seconds, and have tested and corrected the reckoning 
of the recording-pendulum by the result, and I shall 
now, in a fe,w nainutes, make the clock itself signkl the 
exact moment of the day, in such a way that the signal 
may,be read for miles around, even down to where the 
ships are lying in the port. It is an understood thing 
that, when that signal is thrown out, it is exactly one 
o’clock at the Observatory of Greenwich. We use t-ke 
time of that place in preference to our own, which 
' diflfem from it by a trifle more than twelve minutes, 

' because it is taken by general consent as the national 
standard of time. Every particular place on the earth’s 
eurface has its own particular time; and the exact 
interval that elapses between the noon of two places, 
shews how far -they are asunder east or west of each 
other, in ^oportiontd parts oS* the earth’s circun?- 
fereneoi j^ry hour of time aarks a twenty-fonrth 
part df lile terrestrial cirefe a|i^tervening, and every 

minute of time a sixtieth parti<m of that. 
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|Ve give captains the time by means of a large ball, 
which is disengaged from the top of a lofty mast; out 
iu order th.-it there may be no possible wiistake in the 
matter, the clock itself laxjnclies the* ball by moans of 
elect jioity, which, you are aware, moves with the speed 
of lightning. How this is inSnaged, you shall see for 
yoxirself.’ He then conduotoii me from the instrument- 
ch.ambor across an open space, and wo entered a tall 
column of masonry, and mounted a narrow w'inding- 
stair, up—up—unt-lf 1 was glad to pSuso near the top. 
We there stopped i.i)on a little platform, and my com¬ 
panion applieiAa, winch to an iron axis, and worked 
away at it unbj he was fairly out of breath, turning it 
round and round. When he rested from bis labour, he 
said j, ‘ Tiicrc, my ball is now lialf-maat high, over our 
heads; tliat is a hint to my friends down below to get 
their time-keepers ready, i^id* keep a- sharp look-out. 
Px’C'sbntly, I shall wind tlie biitl to the top; and then 
tlioy will have to note the instant it starts from that 
top on its descent, which a good observer may do 
within tile flftli part of a second. You notice liero 
rliis little iron horscstioe: it is plain soft iron, such as 
the smith might employ for’slioeiug a horse.’s foot; but 
tlierOjis wound closely round it a coil irf copper wire. 
There is nothing iu that wircj^ifiv, net ,p-Henlly there 
will be a stream o_f,J';JfL.i-icity coursing, along it. So 
soon as tiiat'stream begins to run, the iron will for the . 
time ho turned into a m.ignct; anil its power of attrac¬ 
tion will be very great, because althougli there is but 
one stream of electricity, that stream is multiplied by 
bigng made tO|,run in tlio ciRl, round and round the 
iron again and again. Whenever plain iron is encircled 
in this way within the folds of a coil of electricity, itv 
always becomes for the time a magnet, but ceases to bo 
so again the moment the electric stream ceases to flow. 
Monsieur I’ouillct, of Paris, has in this way, hy coiling 
tc'ii thousand feet of wire round two iron horseshoes, 
ni«de a magnet that was eapable of. upholding by its 
attraction several tons. Now, in our cas>, the elec¬ 
tricity comes from a battery, in wliich plates of cojiper 
and zinc are immersed in acidulated water. But the 
electricity so set free, cannot flow into this wire until a 
little gap in its eontinuity is filled up f that gap will 
only be filled up when the clock over the way below 
has its hand on the second that completes the hour. 
The spot which generally marks this second is here a 
little niCvillic »peg,*in the place of the ordinaiy black 
dot. When the hand of the clot'k passes over thf’J peg 
.in comp'u..ing the hour, iVwiil press it in, and make 
Ithe’’circle of wire-communication complete. As it 
does so, the elccCric stream will ruih along the wire 
that is laid beneath the ground,' und n,p this stair¬ 
case, at a quicker pace than we used in mounting;’ 
it will then flow through all the coil that is rolled 
round the horseshoe. ’The horseshoe will become 
a magnet, and pull lo iJself this small iron lever; 
but as it does so, the lever will act upon a sort of 
hair-trigger, and loose a detent that .uphold# the ball 
at its highest elevation-»tlien down will come the 
baU.\ You observe that the slightest touch can puU 
hojno this trigger; noyertheless, the ball that, is sus¬ 
tained by the mechanism »connccted with it weighs no 
less than a ton. Less than this would not have a 
sufficient impetus in its fall, to make its start instan¬ 
taneous. But tho time is now nearly up. I must 
finish my winding.’ Another spell at the winch, and ‘ 
another pause, and then the trigger is cocked. ‘There; 
are now just two miimtes to tlw falL Go out on ^ 
the top of the tower, and you will be able to see BiO"; 
ball descend. Just keep yofflr hetw}, out of the waj^ 
that is all.’ • ' ' 

Obedient to order, 1 mounted a few mcm letepe, 
passed through a trap-door wh^ flapped to bitoeatli 
my feet; and found myself upon a small round space, 
enclosed «by battlements breast-high, wilffi a strong 
mast ascending from the middle. 1 thfd; lobked up, 






aijj there was the ball* at thfe top of the mast, a ttew 
feet above my head; but it was a large hollow 
sphere, wider,*" I* thought as I scanned it with an 
anxious glance, than the platform upon which I was 
standing. It weighed tj ton, and it was to fWl in 
’ another minute, and I w.as to take care of my head; 
but how was I to do this > <5 was perfectly sure there 
w'as not room for it and m 3 ' head too on tliat platform. 
A i)retty finish tlijs was likely to be to my adventure! 
I felt, without needing to think, tlkt my friend’s pur¬ 
pose must he to knock me dowrf wiUi this his last 
argument, .otherwise he never would h.'C'e chosen a ton 
for its w(»ght, and this narrow stage for ni}' standing- 
ground. My first impulse was to beat a quick retreat 
through the trap-door to the regions below; bufrliow 
shoulil I get the trap-door up ? Tliere was not a 
minute now to do it in, arfl if the h.all caught nje in 
the attempt, it would Certainly convert me into an 
unw'illing Atlas up in the.se airy realms, and make me 
bear‘more of its burden than I had bargained for. 
Impressed witli tliis obvioinj state of affairs, I .adoptodj 
tlio only alternative left.pio, and did wliat certainly 
was tile wisest thing under tlie circumstances of the 
case—I croucjfetLrfujijflf down as close to the Itattle- 
ment as I comd get, jmfi'wKi.ever}' fibre of my fr.amc 
to the task of Compressing my InfiSit. ^ J thfii fixed my 
eye upon the globular fate tliat hung over me hy the 
hair-trigger, and tliat was to be sent down ujion me 
directly hy eleetricit}', wlicn the clock over tlie nuy' 
chose to complete its aim, and make the hit of iron 
a magnet. Tlie ordinary course of iVroceeding whh 

i inie was certainly reversed upon this occasion, that 
might have a full opportunity of realising my position 
—that minute of anticipation was made up of sixty 
iiours. At last, liowcver, the painful suspense was 
past: I saw the huge spherical mass start with a dash. 
It was half-way down to me in the tw’inkling of an eye; 
but then, strange to sa}', it paused, leaped a little 
upwards again, and tlicn slid gently down tlirough the 
rest of its descent witii a faint rushing sound, and a 
alow'or and slower movement. Had there been notliing 
to receive th» impulse of tliat heavy sphere hut the 
solid masonry of the tower, it would probably have 
been shattered by tlie shock; accordingly an elastic 
cushion of air had been provided to break the blow. 
A pistqn was driven down before llio ball into a tube 
of ak, furnished witl^ only a small hole below as an 
outlet, so that the air was ^rcibl}' compress»d by the 
descent. (Jti this account, the ball finally' came to if 
re»t upon its permanent bearing almost imperceptibly, 
ana without ^ven j trace of concussion. It.s dimensions 
were so vast, that although when it had done so it 
pressed nearly upon the platform, its outer edge was 
still a wide distance above my head wlicn I stood 
upright near the battlemeart. ‘TlioVo was, therefore, 
no ground for the alarm, which tlic inability of my eye 
to makegi coiTet;^ estimate of size and extent, under 
these unusual condittons, hgd occasioned me. Never¬ 
theless, when the trap-door was raised from beusath, 
and a friendly voice invitid r^e to descend, I Bid so 
with an unmistakable sense fif relief. 

At the entrance of the tower, I took my farewell of 
its keeper, with a few cordial words of thanks for the 
pains he had been at to lay bare the secrets of his 
Elensis—the sacrifices to a Power wjjo hatl sown the 
heavens with sparkling spheres as irell as the earth 
witli corn. My words, however, very imperfectly 
expressed what I felt. The courteous attention I liad 
experienced^ and 1 jie MV and lucid explanations I had 
listened to, *«U indicated the ready and shrewd percep- 
. tion that I yhs no indifferent neophyte, visiting the 
purlieus of a kacted I^o with rash and unholy tread. 

• Iiktr this appreciatioo I was grateful, but my admi- 
\lfktion of the simplkity of the sage exceeded my 
iij|gfatit«de to the man. As I turned my back upon thik 
haunt of high and alAtract science, to return to | 


my home in the south, I could not help feeling a slight 
passing thrill of envy at the lot of the accomplished 
Magus vfhose home is amidst the stars upon the 
Northern Hill. 


THE MEKCHANT OF ST MALO. 

The great Catholic Feast of the Assumption on the 
lotli of August happening to fall on a Sunday, and the 
weather being superb, the usually dull and dirty town 
of St Malo assumed an aspect of unusual joyance and 
brillinnc}'. The clear chiming of the catliedral and 
churcli hells, the animated strains of several military 
bands, the chanting of jiricsts and acol 3 ’tes at tlie head 
of numerous ^irocossions of young girls, dressed in 
white, g.irlan( 1 cd with flowers, and bearing lighted 
tapers in their liands,*’ pn.ssing slowlj' along, to make 
their first communion, through buzzing crowds of 
admiring spectators, a large number of whom slionc in 
tlip glory of regimentals, either of the Eine or National 
Guapd—produced a singularly gay and imposing effect; 
•and one would have supposed that some sparkles of 
pleasurable emotion must have been excited in the 
saddest minds witliin reaeli of the exultant carillon of 
tlie streets. Not so, however. The fierce disquietude 
of M. Haul Foiitancs, the prosperous and rising, if 
not as yet deciwsdiy eminent raercliant of the Rue 
Hupetit-Tliouars, w.aK exasperated tliercby, not soothed, 
as he nervously tore open and glanced through a 
he.sp of correspondence brought him that morning by 
the American mail. ‘Curse the distracting din!’ he 
savagcl}.’ exclaimed, as a more th.'in usuallj' joyous 
hurst of militar)' music mingled with and seemed to 
sli.-irpcn the serpent-accents of a letter he had just 
opened. ‘It is impossible to comprehend wliat one 
reads.’ An exaggeration, «at»tlie very least, M. Paul 
Fontanes! Say the unduhations of the music do 
assist in zigzagging tlie lines lieforc you, their puqiort 
is plain enougli even to j’our throbbing eyeballs— 
plain and frightful—as ruin ! bankruptcy— 
bankruptcy, which, according to a definition of the 
Code Napoleon, consists in recklessly trading beyond 
your means; and the punishment whicli ni.ay be 
awarded for that offence—oh, it is easy to see j'ou 
hear that also distinctly enough tlirough all the din and 
bustle of the streets—is—the galleys 1 *• 

The liistory of M, Paul Fontanes up to this period of 
his life—he was in his tliirty-sccond year—may be very 
briefly sketched. lie was tlie only much-indulged son 
of a cautious painstaking father, to whose property 
and business he had n few years previously succeeded. 
Tile property consisted chiefly of about 80,000 francs, 
in casii and rentes, and the business was a profitable 
connection with the Mauritius, in consignments of 
‘tolonial products, for sale in France. FontaiX! 8 jf& had 
not, unfortunately, been long his own master, when bjs 
sanguine temperament, and anxiety to become speedily 
rich, induced him not/inly to enlarge greatly his sphere 
of ctmmercial action, but to diange entirely its 
character,.by shipping large quantities of Frenph goods 
to the American markets, for speculative sate, at his 
own risk. He had been for some time tolerably suc¬ 
cessful ; but fortune had of late proved adverse s and 
in the letters now before him, he read the disasVota 
results of his last and boldest speculatitm in'silks 
and brandies, upon which an immense loss had, been 
sustained; and he knew himself to be imteievably 
insolvent, to tlie extent of at least 100,000 fbantk 
‘ In about six weeks,’ he murmured, after a feyerSsln 
glgnce at his private biU-\jook, and tearing tmen anotlicr 
letter, ‘ the mass of my acceptances for ^osS go<f4t, 
which the remittanosi, will scarcely mme thsii ,|i|Jf * 

cover, fall due, and Exhtdl-- Hal what ft this?’ 

Hie blood rushed swiuv back to Mi Pkul Fontanes’s 
pallid features as he rto over, in a hurried trembling 
sort of confidential whisper,to himself, i^iliaes trlil^ 
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had suddenly caught his attention :—‘ With reference 
to your inquiries concerning M Jerome Bougainville, 
of Louisiana, we have to inforni»you that tliat gentleman 
died suddenly on the 18th ult. at New Orleans of fever, 
after having taken his passage for Europe per the 
Columbia packet-ship, bound for Ilftvre-de-Oracif By 
the next mail, we shall be able to forward an attested 
copy of the deceased’s will, by which the bulk of his 
property—over twenty-seven thousand pounds realised, 
and tciftporarily lodged by deceased in the St "Louis 
bank, where it of course still remains—is bequeathed 
to his niece, Eugenie Bougainville, eldest (laughter of 
the Sieur Edouard Bougainville, formerly captain in 
the 17th Carabiniers, for whom you are interested, 
burdened only by a pension of two luuMrcd a year to 
the said Edouard Bougainville, with remainder to bis 
daughters by a second marriage? Wc shall be glad to 
act for the aforesaid legatee; and if furnished with 
properly attested powers, and official proof of ^lentity, 
there will be no difficulty in the way of tlie immediate 
transmission of the money, through such channel as 
may be advised.—Your obedient servants. 

Smith & Gkeen. New Orleans.’ 

M. Eontanes read this letter over and over again, 
each time with increasing palpitatimi of tone, before 
he seemed to have thorouglily niasftred its meaning. 

‘ Twenty-seven thousand pounds ^erling! ’ he presently 
exclaimed; ‘ nearly seven hundred tliousand francs ! 
Grand Dieu!—can it bo possible! And to Eugenie 
Bougainville, the daughter of a beggar or thereabout— 
indebted to me something about a tliousand francs, 
which he can only pay by miserable dribblets of instal¬ 
ments, always iii arrear! If the devil, now, would only 
help me to the possession of this-B'etl ? ’ 

Henri Jomard, a fratlc* intelligent-looking young 
man, in holiday attire, after tapping gently at the door, 
had entered the room, probably mistaking the loml 
soliloquising tones of M. Eontanes for permission ^to 
do so. lie was tliat gentleman’s principal clerk. 

‘I’ardon, monsieur,’ said Henri Jomard in respectful 
deprecation of his employer’s loud and angry ‘Well?’ 

' ‘ Pardon, monsieur, but Mademoiselle Bougainville ’- 

‘ How !—what! ’ 

‘Mademoiselle Bougainville,’ repeated Jomard, 

‘ having accurflpanied lier youngest |ister Marie from 
Plaisance to receive her first communion, is desirous 
to see you, though not precisely a day for tlie transac¬ 
tion of business, to make a payment on account of the 
debt due by Monsieur Bougainville. Shall 1 ask her 
to come in ? ’ 

An assenting gesture was immediately followed by 
Mademoiselle Bougainville’s entrance. She presented 
herself with the graceful ease and aplomb which usually 
diatinguitHies a well-educated Erenchwoman, and said* 
she had brought monsieur a hundred fsnncs, in part 
liquidation of her father’s debt. M. Eontanes took the 
Btnall Canvas aao, poured the jilver upon tlie table, 
seemed to count it with his eye for a inomeni^ and 
vcrawled an. acknowledgment. Tlie shaking of his 
hand, which could scarcely hold the pen, shewed 
that his recent' agitation iiad increased rather than 
subsided. ' 

‘ '• Monsteur has heard nothing, I fear,’ said Eugdive 
^ BhttgaihyiUo os she placed the paper in her reticule, 
tih 'ttpsitey to tlie inquiries he has so kindly made 
ruiative to my uncle Monsieur Jerome Bougainville ?’ 

.. • Nothing, mademoiselle,’ was the quick reply; ‘ that 
is,’ added Eontanes, as if recollecting himself, and 
glancing towards a number of unopened letters—‘that 
is, nUtfinig in either of the letters from America I 
opened. Should, hefrever, there he any 
iUteltieunce eonberuing him m those I have not 


ready it shall be immediatelyajMrwarded to Monsieur 
Bdtfptdhidlle.* , 

Mademoiselle BougmnrlUe sighed, courtesled her 


aclnowlcdgments, and left the office, escorted })y 
Henri Jomard. Tlioy had hardly gained the street 
when the clerk was recalled. , " » 

‘ Tell Mademoiselle Bougainville,’haid M. Eontanes, 

‘ tliaj if I have anything oiy importance to' commu¬ 
nicate, I sliail do myself tlie pleasure of riding over 
to J’livisancc tliis afteriKiof) for that purpose. I 
suppose there would be no doubt of linding Jlonsiour 
Bougainville at home?’ , ’ 

‘ Assuredly not? monsieur. It is bis youngest 
daughter Marie's jour-tti‘-/e/e, and wc shall of course 
have a dance ji^ierelbrc’-—- 

‘ We! ’ echoed M. Eontanes-' with quick interrogation. 

‘Yes—that is, Kugc-Mademoiselle Bougainville,’ 

stanqucreil llenri Joniard. ‘ Being an intimate friend 
of my sister, I naturally accompany her when she pays 

a viiytto Plaisance; and tli’hv'- 

‘ 1 uiidcrstaiid. You may !;.■>, and do not forget to' 
deliver my mossago.’ M. Paul l''oiitaiios rose and 
locked the door the instant it closed after his desk, as 
ipf determined not to be .igam interrnpteil, and was soon 
Iirofouiidly meditating upoij Jlic probable and pos.siblo 
consequences of the day’s Aiiierieaii advices ; the 
charming face and figure he ins\ seen helping, 
wc may bo sure, t(v i,'i)lo>’-«jfnd direct Ids train of 
tliouglit. 

The result of his reflections was to take an 
unusually early dinner, dress himself with great care, 
mount his horse, and lide off in the direction of 
I’laisancc—a siiiall farmstead* seven miles distant from 
SPMalo, on tlio road to Avranches. When about half¬ 
way, he turned ofl’ to visit a I«V. Messeroy, an old antj 
intimate acquaintance, flo nns fortunately not only 
at home, but without company; and host and visitor 
gradually warming into eloquence over M. Jlesseroy’s 
excellent wine, upon the current toiiics of the day, the 
splendour of the weather, and of the inorniiig’s religious 
ceremonies, the improved tone of llie markets, and of 
commercial nfi'airs generally, M. Eontanes took occa¬ 
sion, after a time, to remark in an ofi'-liand careless 
sort of way, that his late American speculations had 
been attemlcd with a success so mucli beyond his 
expectations, .and they were sufficiently sanguine, that 
he had half a mind to try and make a bargain for 
Plaisance, if it was still in the market. Plaisance 
wax in tlje mqrke'q as M. Paul Eontanes well^ knew; 
and after niiieh disputing and Jiaggling, M. h'ontancs ] 
•agreed t" become its purcl^aser at the somewhat ektra- 
VagUnt price of 45,000 francs, upon conditisn of posses¬ 
sion within one nwintli, and cspeciall;i that it should be 
concealed from tlie world that he had entered into any 
negotiation for the farm till after its present tenant, 
M. Bougainville, had been ejected. ’ 

‘ Bougainville,’ said M. Eontanes, ‘ is a good fellow 
enough, and, spite of* his qioverty and unluckincss, is 
much respected. I should not, therefore, like to have 
it said that I Iiad sought to deprive lijm of a home.’ 

‘ Best satisfied on tliat. point,* my de.ar Eontanes,’ 
replied M. Messeroy. ‘ Bougainville is so much behind 
with nis rent, that I was fletermiiied he should turn 
out nt St Michel, or at .^nyratc at Christmas. But 
why do you purchase a Iiouso? llo! ho! Maitre 
Paul; you are going to be married, are you? I half 
guessed so from the first. Well, courage! It Is a , 
fate, which overtakes the best and wisest of us; and- 
here’s the Indy’s health, whoever she may be.’ 

* With all my heart I And do not forget tfea*! 
•what is as serious as a wedding or funeral, is 
to-morrow by ten o’clock, 1 Ipdge l^ve thousand.; 
in your hands as a pledge of the, completion 
bargain upon my part, if you do not fail on y(M|l !|.*-jm • 
‘I’ll take care of that, you iimy depend. , 
then, if you will go: at ten to-morrow.’ ' .. sw. .. 

M. Eontanes regained the high-road; 9 ^, trotted 
leisurely along towards M. Bougjdnyai^*li, : A» -he 
neared Plaisance, the hridle-patli, whlia^.?rdnnd at a 
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oonsidorable elevation from ’the level of the ho^e, 
gave to view tlio smooth green-sward in its front, upon 
Which still fell tlio .rays of the fast westering sun in 
large patches of g’olden light, or broken into tremulous 
light and shadow by the, tall fruit-trees that paA’ially 
enclosed it. The sisters Bougainville, and a number of 
young friends, were daniAnj? thereon to the music of 
Henri Jpmard’sflute; and several aged guests, amongst 
whom the gienr JtJougainville was conspicuous by his 
thin white hairs, erect military ^bearing, and Ibo 
glittering cross upon 
the male portion of 
measureless content. 

, ‘ Quite an Arcadian scene! ’ mentally sneered M. 
Paul Fontaiies. ‘Wlio would believe, now, tha<; an 
abode of sucli rustic simplicity contains almost as 
grim a skeleton as mine does ? Well, we must contrive 
that they destroy eaell other, and tlien Monsieur 
Bougainville and I may sleep sounder than cither of 
us hits of late.’ 

The dance was arrested 5 s M. Fontanes approached* 
and respectfully saluted Al. Bougainville, with whom 
he almost immediately willidrew into tlie house. Tlicy 
were absent Ao us ta n minutes only; and as, •'upon 
their reappearance, tli?''Ss« 4 !ii 4 enttnce of the veterim 
wore its usual aspect of calm nhpHSsibi^’ty, dancing 
was resumed with increased spirit, and after a lime was 
joined in by M. Fojitanes, with Eugenic Bougainville 
for a partner Bespectful, subdued, yet ardent admi¬ 
ration—admiration surpwscd at itself, as it were, lias 
seldom been more adroitly displnyciP tbaii by tlRit 
ffentlcman upon tliis occasion; and wliethor the eon- 
seiousness thereof, betrayed by Eugenie’s tell-tale 
blushes, was pleasurable or otherwise, it would have 
been diflicult ior a spectator to determine. Poor Henri 
Jomard—whose flute, momently becoming weaker and 
more uncertain, was at last superseded by a volunteer 
violin—sat apart from the gay dancers, partially 
concealed from observation by his anxious and sym- 
pathising sister, Eugdnie, however, must Iiave noticed 
his agitation, for never iiad licr voice and manner 
revealed so mucli of womanly tenderness as on parting 
with him at the close of tliat sad and ominous evening. 

‘Eugenie,’ said M. Bougainville after all in the liouse 


ids breast, were looking on, and, 
them, smoking,Vin apparently 


The guardian-angel is never forgetful of a gentle and 
• pious chijd like thee.’ 

Before noon on the following day, the stock, farming- 
implements, and furniture at Plaisancc were seques¬ 
trated by ‘justice’ at tlie instance of Pierre Messeroy, 
Ecuyer, for arrears of rent; and M. Bougainville was 
at the same time served with notice to quit, according 
to one of the covenants of his bail, by wdiieh right 
to retain possession wa.s forfeited by default of rcut- 
paymffnt. ‘Diable! but tliis is serious—terrible,’ 
muruiured the old soldier; ‘and unless I can obtain a 

loan of’-M. Bougainville checked himself, and 

after a time added, addressing his dismayed. and 
weeping family: ‘I shall set off at once for St Mulo. 
Courage, my iliiildren! It is upon tlie darkest hour 
of niglit ttiat the new day breaks. Perhaps my old 
friend, Berlin the notary, may he abje to assist us in 
this strait.’ 

M. Bpugainvillo did not return home till about ten 
o’clock in the evening. ’I'he family were in bed, with 
the exception of Eugenie, whose anxiety was deepened 
by the pale evcitement of her father’s countenance. 

‘ Eugtinie, my girl,’ ho said, after a few un.sucecssful 
wliifl's at the pipe she presented him with, ‘ come 
nearer to me; 1 would speak with thee.’ 

‘ 1 am listening father,’ said Eugenie, seating herself 
hbliind her fatliew 

‘Bortin cannot aSsist us, hut-Eugdnie, it is 

noecssar}', above all, that wc should ho frank and open 
with each other. Henri .Toniard loves thee;' there can 
be no doubt of that. He is a well-principled brave 
lad, of fair prospects loo, and the son of a brave father, 
wlio i'ell by my side at Eylau. 'Tliere is no one with 
wliom 1 would more readily trust tliy happiness. But 
thou hast never, 1 think, shewn any oiien decided 
preference for him ? ’ *' • 

‘Never—by words’ 

M. Bougainville winced, hut went on to say : ‘ That 
be^ng so, 1 may tell thee that Monsieur Paul Fontanes 
—All! the n.amo shocks thee—I will speak of him 
and his ofl'ers no more.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, dear father,’ murmured Eugdnie. ‘It was 
a sudden, a sliglit pain ; tliat is all. Go on—speak !’ 

‘ As thou wilt. Monsieur Fontanes, then, solicits thee 


hut tliemselves had retired to rest, ‘ I have ill news 
for the®. Thy uncle .Terome, whos^ adijross ^lonsieur 
Fon^nes’s agent had.no difficulty, after all, in ascer¬ 
taining, gruffly told the nnjpsenger who delivered tlie. 
letter that it would receive no answer.’ | 

^Helasl’ sigliei Euge'nie, ‘1 fearec^so; and he was 
our last re 80 ij.rcc !J 

‘ Our iKisition is embarrassing,’ said the father, with 
an uhsuccessful effort to assume a more cheerful tone. 
‘The harvest has been a bad onc^; but things will 
not always turn out like that. "Cby uncle has disap¬ 
pointed me, Eugdnie,’ he added after an interval of 
Melanchqly siler^pe; ‘ but what, after all, could Ixj 
expected of a man*who left France to avoid the 
conscription?’ * / 

‘Nay, father, let us be jfist. Have I not hearo you 
say tliat Uncle Jerome was j^frayed in his affections 
by a faithless woman ?’ 

‘Tut, my girlP rejoined M. Bougainville, with a 
levity of tone contradicted by the keen scrutiny of his 
look, which was, however, baffled by the growing 
darkness of the room. ‘ Love-wounds are rose-brier 
scratches merely—a momentary smart, that neither 
hinders nor controfii one’s march through the rough 
wilderness of life. I ha#re been pretty familiar with 
the flasltes which perald real wounds and dp^h, and 
they did not lekp fifera maidens’ eyes.’ 

‘I am glad to hear,^oftiy murmured Eugenie, ‘that 
heart-griefs are so fugitive with men. Good-night, 
dear father.’ ^ ' 

‘Good-night, Eugenia,’ said the veteran, embracing 
/. oer with tenderness; ‘ and be not too mueh cast down. 


in marriage. If bis proposal is accepted, he will pay 
all thy father’s dqhts, purch.aso Piaisanefe of that tiger- 
hearted Messeroy, and settle it upon tlice beyond liis 
own control.’ Kugdnic did not answer, and M. Bou¬ 
gainville added, after a few moments’ silence: ‘The 
case ^stands thus. Eugenie, Monsieur Fontanes is 
neh, generous, young, well-looking, of irreproachable 
character, and it is plain loves thee deeply.. I doubt 
not, therefore, that after a time, thou wouldst be 
a happy wife; but it is for thee to decide; and my 
Tblessing, beloved Eugdnie, is on thy choicejF whether 
for acccptanc« or refusal.’ 

‘For acceptance, then!’ replied Eugenie in a low 
voice, the firmness o& which surprised as much as it 
pleastd M. Bougainville; ‘but with this change in the 
terms of the pur—of the contract—that Plaieance be 
settled not upon me, but upon you, Franpoise, and 
Marie.’ 

M. Bougainville was charmed witl» this ready 
acquiescence; and when Eugdnie mode no ohjeetiou to 
M. Fontanes’s request, that the marriage should be ’ 
celebrated without delay, he almost persuaded liims^ 
that hp had been mistaken with respect to tlie sentir- . 
ments she entortiuned towards Henri Jomard. Tliat 
pleasing illusion would have been dispelled hi^ he 
kijown that Eugenie passed that night on her ki^s, 
weeping, at first with convulsive, but gradurilY calming 
grief, before the crucifix in her bedroom. : 1 

The civil marriage awas arrmiged to take place on 
the following ThurJkor, rite otmditions of settle¬ 
ment to bo signed at %b office of the notary, Bertig, 
on the previous evenang. Tl^ arrangi^nts; ai 
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I M. Fontanes’s urgent request,Eugenie remaining 
entirely passive, were kept scrupulously secret; and so 
successfully, that even Henri Jomard had no*suspicion 
of wliat was going on, till the Wednesday morning, 
when he chanced to overhear some disjointed sentences 
of a conversation between M. Fontanrs aifll the 
notary’s clerk, who had caUed at the Kue I)ui)etit- 
Thouars, which terminated by M. Fontanes saying in 
a low voice; ‘ Tell Monsieur Bertin I will send him 
the required particulars in writing before two o’clock.’ 
Astonished and indignant at wdiat he apprehended the 
partially overheard colloquy to mean, lie, as soon as 
possible, invented an excuse for going out, and hastened 
to impart the dire discovery to his sister Adcle, who, 
however, proved obstinately incredulous. His inter¬ 
pretation of the sentences he had imperfectly c.anglit 
was, she persisted, that of an* unreasoning jealousy. 
M. Fontanes had, her brother knew, a pecuniary trans¬ 
action with M. Bougainville, and it was no doubt w'ith 
reference to that tlie two were to meet at the notary’s, 
as tile conversation seemed to intimate. Somewliiit 
calmed by this consolatory construction of the menacing 
words, Henri returned to his employment. Tliere was 
no one in the clerks’ otfice, and M. Fontanes was busy 
writing in bis private room. Something presently 
occurred whicli rendered it necessary that Henri sliould 
speak with him; and as he did so, )|fs eye fell uxion a 
small pile of letters enclosed i*id directed, but not 
sealed, of which tlie topmost one was ndilrcssed to 
‘M. Bertin, Notaire-iiublie. Numcro 0, Kue Sablomcre.’ 
Instantly the criminal thought, which only his exces¬ 
sive mental agitation could in tlic Ic.ist excuse, suggested 
itself, that if ho could obtain a inomcnt’.s jiosscssion of 
that letter before it w'as scaled, tlie doubts wliieli half 
distracted liiin would be one way or the other set at 
rest; and tlie possibiiit;} qf effecting liis object kept 
him for the next ten minutes in a state of feverisli 
restlessness. Tlie elmnee at Iciigtli presented itself. 
'The iircsonee of M. Fontanes was required in a distant 
part of the w'areliouse; and his back was liardly turiSid, 
before Henri Jomard darted into tlie private calum t, 
seized tlio top letter of tlie pile, and extricated the 
enclosure from the envelope. Confusion! A glance at 
the address sliewed liiin lie liad mistaken the letter, tlie 
envelope in his hand being addressed to Messrs Smith 
.and Green, Ifcw Orleans. Had he but unfolded the 
enclosure, what a discovery awaited him! Unfortu¬ 
nately, lie throw it impatiently upon tiie table, and 
smzed the next upon the pile, wliicli W'as that lie 
Bought. Could he believe iiis eyes ? ‘ M. Fontanes, 

upon reflection, acquiesced in the change propoaed by 
M. Bertin in the marriage-contract, and would be at 
the notary’s office punctually at five o'clock to meet 
M. and Mademoiselle Bougainville.’ Henri Jomard 
had baldly perused these lines, when the step <S 
M. Fontanes was heard approaching. He hurriedly 
thrust the letters into their respectlVe envelopes, 
replaced them on the letter-pile, and had barely 
regained the curtained conccalu?ent of the clerks’ office 
when the merchant returned. In about ten mihutes, 
M. Fontanes summoned a porter, gave him a number 
of letters, some for the post-office, others for delivery 
in St Malo; and shortly afterwards, himself went out, 
saying, as he passed through the counting-house, that 
he should not.retum till the following morning. ♦ 
Bugtfoie Bougainville, as she alighted at the notary’s 
door in company with her father and Franqoise her 
half-sister, look^ charmingly, though very pale, and 
trembling with agitation. M. Fontanes had preceded 
berj and his respectfully kind and unpretending man¬ 
ner seemed, after a time, to soothe and calm her 
Spirits, and thg,sweet, grateful, if faint smile with 
whiiffi she acknowledged his Uftobtrusive courtesies, 
was im earnest that u the majkiage should turn out 
tmhappiiy, it would not be the^ault of the wife, how- 
•;iver roloctantiy she accepted H. Fontanes us a husband. 


M^Bertin was apparently about to commence reading 
the marriage-contract, when an unseemly and distress¬ 
ing interruption took place. Hepri’ JSniard, spite of 
the strenuous opposition of a clerk, fbreed bis way, in a 
state* of wild excitement, int^ tlie office, and fortliwith 
burst into a torrent of irwective and entreaty, of bitter ' 
reproacli and humblest soUt-iltition, to wbieli passion and 
despair lent fire and eloquence. UspiesBly so! Eugdnic 
was indeed terribly agitated by hi.s frcjizicd violehee, but 
did not for a moment swerve in resolution, ilnd she was 
tlie first, thougli with white quivering lips, to rcipiest 
tliat the busings winch had brought them there might 
be proceeded with. M. Fontanes, who apjiegred botli 
alarmed and angry, wisheil the audacious intruder to 
be ivxpelled by force, but at a gesture from the 
notary, who had been silently observant of what was 
passjng, he desisted, drew'aie’ar tlie table, and seated 
liimself lieside Mademoiselle ItiAigainville; wdiilst Ilcnri 
Jomard, throwing liimself into a chair, wept aloud in 
the bitterness of unavailing grief and rage. » 

I ‘Now, Monsieur Bertin,’ said M. l-’mitani's, who, spite 
of liimself, cowered benoatli’the keen derisive look, it so 
seemed, with w-hidi tlie no'tary, as he shiwly unrolled 
tlie rtoiitract, regarded liim—‘ liavc tlV; goodness to 
proceed as quickly pqsaibhhi-'^ ^ 

‘1 doubt, Mon8ieiw.4’'oiitaneF, whether T shall proceed 
at all. It seems to me that the nuptial-conditions, in a 
jiecuiiiary sense, are grossly one-sided and partial’- 

‘ Monsieur Berlin,' interrupted M. Fontanes with 
dignity', and greatly relieved^ ‘ that is my afl’aiv, not 
y ,»urs. The bi-lanee of obligation is, in my own ojnnion, j 
greatly on my side,’ added thcqyoung mercliant with a 
respectful bow to Kiigdiiie. ’ 

‘ That is precisely my opinion also,’ rejoined the 
iiniierturbable notary, ‘Mademoiselle Bougainville being 
at tlie present moment a ricli heiress in lier own right.’ 

A bomb-shell falling in the midst could not have 
piftduced a more startling effect than tliesc words, 
whicli caused every one of the auditors, Henri Jomard 
included, to start to tlicir feet in various attitudes of 
astoiiisliment and consternation. 

‘ Tills information,’ continued the notary, ‘ reached 
me only' about two hours since, and, strangely cnougli, 
Monsieur Fontanes, from you. A letter, certainly in 
your iiandwriting, and addressed to mo on the cover, 
but the contents of which were intended for Messrs 
Smith anfl Gr^on of New Orleans ’- 

‘Malediction 1’ screamed M. Fontanes. ‘Can'it be 
lpo.sjjible—that I—that I — , 

‘ Tliat you mi^sdirected the letters,’ suggested M, 
Bertin; ‘ no d9ubt of it.—It appears, Mademoisdle 
Bougainville,’ lie added, ‘ that by yUhr uncle’s will, the 
contents of which the last American mail made kpowii 
to your very disinterested suitor, that you arc tlie 
absolute mistress- of, about seven hundred thousand 
francs! If, under these Srcumstances, you wish me 
to proceed ’-- 

‘ Henri—dear Henri! ’ gasped F.uginic, tuifting with 
outstretched aqnis toward^* her lalely despairing lover. 

‘ Heiik.-i—believe ’- BoJ I have no words for the 

dcscrijition of the sceae w-liieh followed; the reader’s 
imagination can alone r-ialise its tumult of rapture, 
bewilderment, and despair. 

Ilcnri Jomard must, in his burry and confusion, 
have changed the envelopes of the two letters : that 
addressed to Smith and Green being consequently^ > 
delivered to the notary. I have only, in’conclusion, to 
state, that Fontanes was arrested, at Hkvre-de-Gtiice, ’ 
on board of an American liner, and is now undergoing- : 
the jiunishment of a frauduleiHt bankrupt; that Eugdtne . > 
is Madame Jomard, and a*bappy' wife and mother}, 
that the Sieur Bougainville still inhabits Flaiaaiioe 
with his two daughters, and to 'jhis day remains'firmly' 
of opinion, that the misdirection of the letter.i,wa8 due 
to the adlual interposition of Eugdnie’s evor-watchful 
angeg<^ml 







' CHINA ISM AT HOME. 

In an extraordinary to the Queen* —tlio cry of a 
fiarfully oppressed and injtfrcd woman—it is pointed 
out tliat, by the present laws of England, only*'rich 
men can obtain divorce front their wives—an act of 
piitliament being required for it—and that no more 
than fopr women ever obtained a divorce from their 
Imsbands. ,A woman who has bean married in Eng¬ 
land, however she may have been obliged to live apart 
from her husband, has no independent standing in law. 
He may have driven her from his hunse'^y the harshest 
usage, orHiy his profligacy : it is no matter. ‘ As her 
husixtnd, he has a right to all that is hers: as liis wife, 
she has no right to anything that is his.’ If she gams 
money for herself, or haj it bequeathed to her, lie can 
take it from her. In sliorlf, tlie position of a married 
woman in England is a monstrous anomaly. 

To the north of the Tweed, a wholly dill'crent system 
of laV prevails, under 'wdiicli women are not nearly so 
ill treated. There the wife, jj" accused of infidelity to lierl 
husband, can defend liorsiaif, which she cannot do in 
England. ‘ Her property is protectcil; rules arc made 
for her “alin^nt” oc^support; and her clotlie» and 
“paraphernalia” cannor^o s^ed by her hush.aiid. 
Above all, the law has power tlTiiivorcejq vinculo, so 
as to enable either party to marry again ; and the right 
of the wife to apply fur such divorce is equal to the 
right of the husband.’ 

It has often been pro[»iscd to remedy the shocking 
absurdity, not to say cruelty, of tlH' English hfw 
lowards women, especiilly in the matter of divorce; 
but always some bugbear starts up to deter legislators 
from interfering. 'I'liey fear to encourage wives to be 
unforgiving to their husbands, by giving them inde¬ 
pendent rights, or affording them a ]iower of divorce. 
It seems to be thought that advantage w'ould bo takv" 
of any facility in this respect to an e.xtent shoeking'to 
morality. Now, there is Scotland, a part of the same 
island, represented in the same parliament, visited for 
shooting every August, with this power of divorce for 
good cause nearly three hundred years old in it, and 
where returns shew only about twenty cases at an 
average per annum; proving, so far as experience can 
prove anything, that there is no undue inclination in 
womcn^to sue for divorce from thuir hjjsbands. Tct, 
near as Scotland is, all this is in vain as a nieans of 
enli^itening the House of Peers.. If English women, 
knew the eouiparative justice they secure by marri.igo| 
in Scotland, theyrvould all insist on being taken tliere 
by their Jianrifs, though Hymen were* only to appear 
before them ^n tliVi form of a blacksmith or a iustiee 
of peace. As it is, we wonder tliat the western rail¬ 
ways never yet thought of advertising clieap trains to 
Gretna, on the iniro ground j)f hismafiity towards their 
countrywomen. 

With »U this staring us in the face, are we not 
entitled to regarS England as a kind of (fiiiria, which 
shuts itself up from all befielit from the exarntfe of 
other countries? Is it not in a manner worse*than 
China, in as for ns it ignores,‘not the advantageous 
usages of the outside barbarians, but Of its own kith and 
kin ? Another striking example of its Inaccessibility to 
any new ideas from without, is presented in connection 
with the late newspaper stamp-laws. The advocates of 
a cheap press had all along the case of Skraerica to point 
to. There, newspapers could be' purchased by all classes, 
and every place bad its newspaper. The posting, where 
necessary, implied only a jjalf-penny envelope. Nothing 
could be simpler of clearcf, both as an encouragement 
to a similar' sj'StdSi here, and a plan for working it. 
But all this vvas long in vain; and even when an 


unstamped press wm at length resolved on, a most 
valuable part of the American arrangements was 
slighted. ‘^Tho penny stamp was retained on a part of 
the impression of each paper, as the equivalent of post¬ 
conveyance,^ tliat so a large part of the circulation of 
newspapers might still remain under the old bondage. 
It is satisfactory to know tliat the design, if there was 
any, of this modification, is in a great degree defeated, 
for the railways are so liberal and active in transporting 
cheap newspapers to distant places, that the stamp is 
conijiaratively little resorted to: as an example, we 
.are assured that a new daily journal of the west of 
England, out of a circulation of 14,000, stamps only 
400! Hut this docs not excuse the Chinese obstinacy 
of tlio ministcnind his advisers in refusing to act by 
the light of a thoroughly similar case laid before him 
by our transatlantic c.ausins. Nor will it save him 
I'rom the disgrace manifestly in store for him, of 
having, after all, to adopt the plan of the half-penny 
cnvelop^i a.s the onlj' one winch is calculated to give 
the entire public the benefit of a cheap press. 



e Queen on Jxtrd Chancellor Qranioorth*e 
oree Sill, By tho Hon. Mrs Norton. laindoa.' 
1885. ■ 


O N T U E S II () R E. 

‘ Ip I wore a noble ladj', 

And he a peasant born, 

M'ith nothing but his good right hand 
Botwooii bit I and world’s scorn— 

Oh, I would speak so humble. 

And I would smile so meek. 

And cool with toais this fieiee hot flash 
He left iqion my eheek. 

Sing heigh, i-iiig ho, my bonnie, Immiie boat, 

Let "s watch the aiielior weiglied: 

For he is a great sea-captain. 

And I a fisher-maid. 

• I 

‘ If I weie a royal prineess. 

And he a i-aptive poor, 

I would east down these steadfast eyes, 

* I'lihar this holtisl iloor, 

And wail.ing in the whole world's sight. 

Low on his feet would fall; 

•Sceptre and crown and womanhood, 

My king should take them all! 

.Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boat, 
Alone with sea and sky, 

For be isei hold sea-eaptiiiii, 

A fishcr-iiiaideii i. 

‘ If I were a saint in he.avoii, 

And he a sinner pale, 

t IVhom good men passed with face avert, 

And left him to his bale, 

Mine eyes they should weep rivers, 

My voice reach th.it great Throne, 

^ Ecseeching—“ Oh, be merciful! 

5Iak(> thou mine oivii, Thine own!” * 

Sing Veigh, sing ho, my bomiie, bonnie boat. 

Love only cannot fade: 

'Though he is .v hold sea-captain, 

« And I a flsher-maid.’ 

Close stood the young sca-cajitain. 

His tears fell last as rain, 

‘ If I have sinned, 1 ’ll sin no more— 

God judge between us twain!’ 

I' The gold ring flashed in sunshine, 

' The small waves laughing curled— 

‘ Our ship rocks at the harbour tor, 

. Away to the under world.’— 

‘ Farewell, farewell, my,bonnie, bonnie boat. 

Now Heaven us bless and aid, 

, For my lord is a great sea-captain, 

And I w.as a flsher-maid.’ 

.-rr 
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C H AP-p'iCT UKE S. 

Tina love of pictures, of representations of familiar or 
unfamiliar olijects by outlines or colours, or both, if it 
be not a universal passion, is sometliing very liite it. 
Tlie savage indulges it, in his way, as much as the man 
of education and refinement: in default of other me.ans, 
ho scores and tattoos designs upon his own .skin or that 
of his fellows, and bedaubs his flesh with gaudy colours, 
making of himself the picture he loii^s to contemplate. 
All nations have had their pictor^iil representations; of 
not a few, these have formed the national monuments 
and records; and of more, it may be, than we are 
aware of, they have been the originators of the idphabet, 
and thus the pioneers of literature. I’erhaps the man 
was never born who, with the ordinary powers of vision, 
had not some taste, or, to say the least of it, some 
liking for art under son><3 ^rm or other, and who was 
not capable of deriving some instruction, as well as 
BJitisfaction, from gratifying that taste. We intend, 
with the reader’s permission, to glance for a IJew 
moments at some of the popular methods, so far as they 
are traceable from present existing remains, which have 
been for a number of generations past in operation in 
our own country, for supplying tbe bumbler orders 
with the means of such gratification. 

There was “a time when comparsijively few of our 
industrial classes could read, or cared to read; but 
there never was a time when they would not have 
looked with pleasure upon a picture. What were 
the household pictures, or whether there were loiy at 
all to he found in the humbler dwellings of our land 
even so late as tbe reign of Queen Elizabeth, wc can¬ 
not undertake to say, but are inclined to think 4here 
was notlitng of the kind; end that rude images am? 
quaint casts or carvings constituted tlu only sort of 
domestic art familiar to the people. Though engraving 
on wood and copper has beeis practised for almost 
four hundred years, it would appear that, witfi the 
exception of such small specimens as were used for 
the illustration of a few books and ballads, but little of 
the engraver’s work made its way to the mass of the 
populace. At anyrate, we' can meet with little jr 
nothing now of a kind adapted for the walls of a cottage 
or hitmble residence, which dates furtlier back than the 
close of the sevOTteentli century. We have a motion 
that the flfst TOmmercial experiment in engraving 
pictures to m^t a popular demand, was made about 
tliat tSmd. The Works of the best ocmtinental engravefs, 
and. of ti?« old etchers, were too axpensive for general 
clrdulath>||j and, w;hat is more, pey were too learned 
thesgehOril taste. To create a demand ibr pictures, 
if' was necessary to descend to the comprehensiou of 


the ^multitude, and at thif sumo time to give them 
enough for their money. The first popular engravings, 
judging from their style of execution, must have,been 
exceedingly cheap. Vrobably they were not engraved 
'upon copper, but upon son.c softer metal or admixture 
of metals; tliey were intended to be hung on tlie wall, 
I>ortfolios being known only to artists 9ind collectors; 
they were for tbe rao.st _part '•wrfured, ai^l were framed 
in a narrow,black miSulding. Among the oldest sub¬ 
jects now to be met with—and tlicso must be looked 
for in the butler’s parlour, or housekeeper's or servants’ 
room of some old mansion in the country—are views 
of,the palace aqd gardens of V^ersailles and of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, in which the old-fashiotcd trim gardens as they 
existed once, but exist no longer, arc shewn in a bird’s-* 
eye species of perspective, not very correct. The walks 
are mathematically squared or circled, the trees are 
cut into formal sjiires or pyramids, and the fountains 
.sp^ut in .arches geometrically true. The figures are 
long-legged gentlemen with pigtails and powdered 
hair, collarless coats, waistcoats which repose on the 
hips, ruffles, and tremendously lanky 8word.s; with 
tiiesc are ladies in exalted head-dresses, with wasp-like 
waists, and enormous swelling hoops below, and sup¬ 
porting the,mselvos on heels of perilous lieight; in 
addition to the gentlemen, the ladies are attended by 
poodles, •^ith l^ad kiid shoulders shaggy as a lijn, and ' 
hind-quarters bare as a frog, (vontemporaneous .with 
.|,hese were gardcn-.sceneajsomething in tljo Watteau 
•Style, in which nature was allowed a little latitude, and 
Eamon and Phj^lis, in wig and hoop, danced together 
on the green-sward, or posed themselves iii picturesque 
attitudes beneath a shady tree by the running strdam, 
or sent one another aloft in a swing, while the rest of 
' the party picnicked tofecth.a: in the foreground. 

Pictures of this sort—and most persons must have 
met with them in the course of their< cxperi^Sice—did 
their work in paving thix»way for something better. 
BefoM Ifogarth’s time, co'^versation-pieces, and rude 
engravings of good piciures, hud got into the market. 
They were mostly, howevei^, too dear for the agricultural; 
districts, where the peojde chose to buy, at a cheaper 
rate, a now class of subjects brought to them by the 
pedlers and hawsers, and which were nearly all Bins-, 
trations of Old or New Testament history, or scene*,' 
from the martyrology. The trade in engravings of 
popular description had assumed a degree of iiSipwii*!'! 
ance by the time that Hogartli camS upon the soei^i'l'^' 
the advantage he derived from it, and the beWsflti^ie 
conferred upon art in this counfry in so doliig',. are 
well known, pis nnrivsUed productions diet not,' how¬ 
ever, savmin, exceptional cases, penetrate hesjmid the 
cities and larger towns; and it is a rate OMmrrenoe, < 
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at the present moment, *to meet with one of ms 
original plates in the country districts. They were 
not, in fact, cli<'ap,enough for tlic hawkers’ and pedlers’ 
market, and, in consequence they remained unknown 
in the cottages and villages of the country. ' 

But the country trade was 'not allowed to languish. 
It must have been Bom6wiiere about the time of 
Ilogartli’s death that some ingenious fellow, with an 
excellent cy^ to business, hit upon the mode of m.anu- 
facturing tlioso paintings on glass wViich for more than 
threescore years have deluged the country, and wliicli 
even now are sold in considerable quantfVj'es. ttiongli the 
traffic in them lias declined, according to the testimony 
of a rntlier extensive manufacturer, to less tlian one- 
twentieth of wliat it was within liis recollection. Tiiese 
paintings, whicli tiic regder will inimediiitoly c.all to 
remembrance, are nearly ilil of two uniform 8izi'.s— 
14 inches by 11, or 14 inches by ‘J‘J. Tliey arc wliat 
they profess to be—oil-paintings on glass; and having 
an undeniable title to this description, they took amaz¬ 
ingly with tiio common pcpiile, and sold in immense ( 
numbers. We may form^soine notion of the traffic 
from the fact, that it is lianlly possible even now to 


man or the farmer’s kitelien, wimok.1 flndjpg a pair of 
them, and it will be oftener haif-a-dozen, lianging on 
tho walls. Tlic sniallee size predominates, the larger 
ones being comiiarativcly rare—a circumstance wliicli 
may be accounted for bydheir liability to fracture, tlie 
cheapest and thiinie.st glass being invariably uslM. 
^iewed at a little dislarfce, ttiey liave a striking resem¬ 
blance to old oil-paintings; they have all dark rich 
backgrounds—are mostly on s.icred sulijects—shew 
strong contrasts of liglit and siiaiie, and but a small 
variety of tints, for a reason wliicli will be obvious 
presently. A sliglit blow cracks tlic tliin glass, and 
then they are ruined, until the pedler conies roiftid 
with a duplicate of the same subject, and for a couple 
of shillings or so makes all right again. Wo must not 
omit to notice one peculiarity in these glass-paintings. 
Though their number is legion, and their designs 
almost endless in variety, yet tliese arc all, or nearly 
all, tho properly of the manufacturers: it is rare, 
indeed, that one meets with an instance of iiiracy from 
the wijrks of living artists, or oKgn yj’ conics from 
standard and classical works—tlio only exceptions 
bein^r in the case of single lieads, such as Madonnas, 
and Ecce Homos. It is But fair to state, howsivcrj 
that this reconinjendatory fact is iqit attributable to 
t&c honourable independence of tlie manufacturer—we 
shall not call him^ artist—so much as to the necessities 
of hiis trade, which drive liiin to the use of tlie simplest 
design and the fewest possible tints, in order to make 
the mote profit. Most of ^licsi^- piefeures arc made in 
London, and the manufacturer generally has recourse 
to some.strnggling artist for his desi^, who for a 
couple oT guineas qr so will supply him with what 
he wants; and he can giu tlio engraving doi» for 
even less. « • 

Tho manner in which these •paintings are produced 
is a mystery to all hot thS initiated; it is a riddle 
even to the practice artist; and it is possible that the 
reader who has tried to penetrate the secret, after 
puzzling bis brain to no purpose, has given it up in 
despair. We shall take the liberty to make some 
rovdations on the subject which will clear up the 
enigma’; and in oi€et to do it efifeetually, we shall 
introduce our friends to the atelier of Mr David 
Daubham, Who afr present holds a large share of the 
country trade.iit hffl hands. 

Mr I)aubham*8of business is in Leather Lane, 
■where, however, fie ra under no necessity of mddng 
any demonstratton, and does not mrfko any. His 
; *101% is a roomy brick-chamber in the WiA-yard, 
'flighM from one whole stile. Upon entering, wo find 
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Mr Daubham engaged in a warm discussion with a 
glass-dealc^ upon a question of .sixpence in the gross 
of ‘ eleven"fourteens.’ Pending the settlement of Mie 
'debate. We look round amid an odour of oil and strong 
varnish almqst too muclr for our olfactories. A couplo 
of girls’ and four or five lads are busy in the prosecution 
of their work. Before we have v'atched the several 
processes for five minutes, the whole art and mystery 
is as patent to us as it can be to Mr Daubham himself. 
The glass being first cleaned, an operation in which 
extra carefulness docs not appear to bo necessary,’the 
surface wliioli is to receive tlie picture is rubbed 
completely over with a preparation of turpentine 
varnish. Upon this, as it dries rapidly, an impression 
from tlio engrafbd plate is laid, and rubbed firmly upon 
tile glass witli tlio palm. It is tlicii left to dry till a 
batch of a inindrcd of so is done. The paper upon 
whicli tlic impression is taken is the flimsiest material 
that c:ir\ be lised, and is rubbed oif by a momentary 
application of tlie sponge, leaving every line and touch 
of tlie print adlicring to the varnish. But the varnisli 
lias not only fastened the ink of the print to the glass, 
it has also primed the glass for the reception of tho 
colours. In tliis state, tlie squares of glass are stuck up 
on a kind of scaffolding whicii may bo called tho easel, 
witli tlieir faces to tlie light. The easel will hold a 
score of them at .W’ime. Then each of the lads seizes 
a pot of colour and a ©rush, and sets to work at their 
rear. One covers all the faces and hands with flesh 
colour; another dabs on tlie greens; a third does 
browns—and so on, till all tlie tints are dabbed on and 
tlie glass is covered. Tlie whole twenty do not take 
twenty minutes in tho colouring, unless tlio tints are 
more numerous than they usually are. It seems un¬ 
accountable that any pleasing efl'ect should be produced 
by such a process; but rn,fact, as tlie engraving 
supplies all tly shading, tlie eifect is not bad, considering 
all tilings; and there is no reason why really excellent 
pictures sliould not be produced by a similar process, 
if i'v were tlioiight worth while to improve it by cautious 
experiment—though it would be impossible to paint 
even a decent sky in such a way. Hasty and careless 
as the work appears, it will be easily conceived that a 
certain amount of dexterity is necessary in laying on 
tho colours within the prescribed outline; and it must 
be dono quickly, lest the varnish be distwbed, in which 
case the colours vf’ould not adhere. 

The pictures thus flnislied have only to be framed 
in order to be ready for the market. Mr Daubham 
contracts for his frames with a firm in the neighbour¬ 
hood,^ and finds that he has as much as ho can do 
himself in iiutting the jiictures into them—a job he 
does not choose to trust to his ‘hands,’ who would 
break too many. Tlio frames are of two kinds—wood, 
Vnd sliining lackered metal pressed into ^ scwt of 
flowery pattejn by a die. The far greater proportion' 
of his goods are, however, sold to the trade unframed. 
The market-price was 9s. a dozen previous to the war, 
but l^iB fallen a trifle Since, though not so much as the 
demand. The wooden frames cost not quite the same 
—and seeing that these precious works of art are 
hawked at the present moment at from 6s. to 7s. the 
pair, it is clear that profit has not been lost sight of. 
The number of manufactories similar to Mr Daubham’a, 
lib tells us, US eight or ten, exclusive of the smsll 
shops of amateur dabblers in the trade who got ,up 
pictures of exceptional sizes at a low rate by wpli^g 
from ekhausted plates purchased as old metal. L 
to the vast numbers which may be and are prod 
amounting to several gross a week from a 
wbrkshop, we are puzzled to know wliat bed 
them, considering the country denumd 
greatly declined. ‘ Bht,’ says Mr DauMjaro* ' 
take into account the^ exportation. They gi^ jT 
air. A humlred gross, at least, of my pictures 
Catholic countries evwy yew. ■ Mqsfr imy 
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Catholic subjects—Madonnas and Martjrs, and the -"that would never One pallet is made^to 

blessed saints St Francis, St Januarius, St Nicholas, St sulBce for half-a-dozen or so of the same pattern, the 
Theresa, and so on. Then I’ve got twelve different Holy whole of which will be generally.finisBed in the day’s 
Virgins, and lots of subjects that is Catholic or Protes-* work. Wo have known tfie trade %o brisk in spocu- 
tant, and will do for the home or export njarket either, latiilg times, that two batchps per diem were exacted 
I pack ’em without frames in racks made on jftirpose, by a w'oll-known Jew exporter from an expert 
and they travel safe enougli. The poor people abroad practitioner, whose carni)%f)5 while the pressure lasted, 
likes to have their patron saint; and then they vows a could scarcely have been less than ten guineas a 
picture to the Virgin perhaps, and so they get stuck up week. , ‘ 

in churches. I’ve heard tell that you can see’em in We have rcnuirlAd in a former paper,”’thilt to educate 
most of the churches in Italy, as well as in Spain and the eye is a slow process. Notliing, in fact, seems 
Portugal. I used to send twenty to thirty gross to to make less j^i.sfaclory progress among the common 
Oporto every year, but the vine-disease has very much people, than t!ie power of distinguishing wl«t is true 
injured that trade, and I don't send half as many now.’ and good in art, from wliat is false and vicious. In 
We commend Mr Daubham’s candid .Nummary to the spitf of Art-unions, of eheap illustrated hooks, and 
notice of bookmaking travellers and tourists, some of myriads of pictorial periodicals and newspapers, the 
whom, if we are not very muci! mistaken, have dwelt ver^ "'^“^hfmve more truth and value 

with curious yet blundering minuteness upon these than whole cargoes of the chap-picturcs above described, 
identical pictures, without conjecturing thjit in so wo see the people running after this palpable rubbish 
doing they were describing tlie products of English because it has the appearance of a bargain. The worst 
industry. But we must leave the obliging MrUau^hham Ijof it is, that the classes wc generallj’ term the unedu- 
to the prosecution of his trade, and take a look at cated, are by no moans aloi|(;in this kind of jircference: 
another and more pretentious braiichof eipiivocal art.. the vile daubs above described arc found not only in 
We have said that the home-trade in the productions the ckwcllings of the poor and uucultiv\itod, but, with 
of Mr llaubham and his congeners, has of late greatly broader frames anil, more h.tjfftfious gihluig, in the 
declined. This is not because the love of art has liou.scs of person,«• with some pretensions to fashion 
declined, but because it has becomtlmore ambitious— and taste. ‘I’eople who would not he sewi abroad in 
we can hardly say more discri%iinating. The glass- an ill-cut coat, or a bonnet a month belimd the mode, 
painting has at length been pretty generally discovered are yet content to gibbet their gross ignorance of the 
nbt to be the genuine thing; and oil-paintings on simplest priucijiles of art oi\ their own walls, for the 
canvas are now extensively superseding tlie oil-jiaint- iaformation of»all comers. We do not like to recom- 
inga on glass. In the now trade, the Jews mingle mend the establishment of. a censorship to take cogni- 
vpry largely, and take the lead. Tliny got up new zance of pictures, or anything whicli would interforS 
frames from old worn-out moulds, gild them with with an Englishman’s privilege of spending his money 
Hutch metal, clap a landscape of a good thumping as he likes; but we may express onr conviction, that 
size into them, and sell a> pair of tliem for flve-and- tlio public would jirofit astonishingly by a despotism 
twenty shillings. They have a gorgeous appearance, whieli sliould abolish at once tlio unprincipled manu- 
and impart an air of luxury and grandeur to a poor fivbture of tliat which is not ‘goods,’ and the sale of 
man’s cottage or a farmer’s parlour, which pleases him which is a swindle, and compel the busy liauds employed 
none the less that it is barbarously out of kecitiiig in it to work at some useful occupation, 
witli all the rest of his domestic havings. Tlie middle It is to be feared tliat, notwithstanding all the 
classes accept tlio same bait; and evcii in Jxmdon, remedies in the shape of Kchools of Design, popular 
several thousands of such cheap wares arc annually works on art, the Hood of engravings and the deluge 
retailed. Nothing is more common in tlie streets of of illustrations weekly issuing from the pcss, wo are 
the suburbs than tlie spectacle of a wandering .Tew, really making but little progress in helping tlio great 
with a couple of pair of these tawdry pictures slung body of the community to the faculty of discriminating 
round liis shoulders, back to back*, and stopping to between*a gJod and a bad imitation of n'Jture or 
display them at positions favourable for effecting a 1 natural objects. A celcbratcir Gorman critic,* who 
sale. Both in London and m the country towns and" wr.vte some years back oiAhe state of thuarts in this 
villages, they are sold by the furniture-brokers in country, attributed wliatotlierwisc wyuld have appeared 
largo numbers, and, like the paintuigs on glasS, they to him the unatcountable insensibility of our popuWee 
too are exported—not to Catholic countries, where to the ajsthetio qualities of art, to Jbme general defect 
they would be a drug, but to the colonies, and eitlier in the organs of vision or of the brain. We. shall 
especially to the emancipated negroes of the West not accept any such theory. In our cities and towas^ 
Indies,.||vho have a prodigious appetite for violcJt wc have improved wjonderfully since this dictum was 
colours and gilding. The Jew-schoqJ of art is a promulgated; and if ther? has not been the same im- 
pcculiar one, and none can excel in it who have any provement among tivose living away from the centres 
conscientious scruples on the score of finish. About of civilisation, it may be that it is because the some 
half-a-crown the square yard Is the usual tari^ paid opportunities 4 jf comparison boiween what is really 
to the artist—the employer finding the canvas. It is excwlcnt and what is not siihave not been afforded them, 
by no means indispensable that the canvas he covered The establishment of provincial galleries and museums 
by the painter, as, for the majority of subjects, the of art, and tlio throwing bpen of the numerous colloc- 
work is half done to his bands when he receives it. tions in private mansions, would plane tlio villager in, 
The artists^' colourman has to look to this. For moon- some respect upon a level with the citizen. To a limited 
lights, which are great, favourites, he primes the cl#th extent, this is alre.ady being done. Education, by the, 
wjth a bluish lead-colour tint, which answers for the press and by tlto schoolmaster, must imbue our rising , 

. ..sky—for sunsets, he primes with a vivid orange-colour youth with a right appreciation of these advanteges^.BO.. 
-*'for rooky scenes, with a dark umber—fdt snow- that all shall be eager to make the r^ht use of them.*', 

' pieces, with pure white; and so on, to spare the When that is tiie state of things with us, 
painter unnecessary labour and expense of patnt. It feeling will spring spontanecHisly o^t of the soil r 
is, found that an adept in this wholesale style of lirt, and what is an instinct with tJie* southern nn^c^ W 
notwitiistfading the immense mea he has to get over Europe—the ready perception the beautifol-^trill be 
'--before he has earned a guinea, ^ill make a comfortable an instinct also with us. We wall hope, in of 

filiiqg of Tt, and win more money than many a studious the verdict above quoted, that the day wSjl .eomC had 

aitist Whose works have gained the applause of the ---— 

® iWftooiil. Thw pictures are Bot painted one at a time • see ‘ c<amnwW»i ah ; Chambe-s’i lie. 46. ' 
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that some of us will live to %ee it, when the q 
schools of art describee] in this jjaper will be numbered 
with the fossitiifcd facts of a vanished era,, and their 
relics be regarded olily as the snonuments of a barbarous 
age. • * 

»_ 2 ___«___ 

0 i* 

A CRIMINAL CASE IN RUSSIA. 

It is now n^ore tlmn twenty years^^ago, that a Jew 
named Abraham, the son of Abraham, m.ade his appear¬ 
ance one dny in November at the ofike of Captain 
Ispravnitz,, the head of the police in ftio district of 
Radomysot, in the province of Kiev. This Abrahant,- 
the son of Abraham, was a tavern-keeper, and, in l^ct, 
had the post-house at the little village of Seraenowc- 
Lozy under his managemeht. Like all other Jqws, 
not only in Russia but elsewhere, he W'as strongly 
avers^to any regular agricultural pursuits, and conse¬ 
quently, in a cotintry agricultural par e.vcelli‘ucc, was 
driven to the alternative of eking out his pittance in 
life by retailing spirits, joliliing horses, and making as 
much as he coflld of whomsoever the ill destiny of 
thirst, or hunger, or fiRVgsso might lead to his wayside 
house. •• ,, 

When, therefore, Abr.aham, tlie son of Abraham, 
deposed before the head of police that Fr.ancis Salezy 
Krynszloft, lord-proprietor of the village of Seraenowe- 
Lozy, a rich and respcciahle man, waj an imposteg 
who bore a false name, ctnd h.ad acquired bis w-ealth 
i£hd station by the most complicated system of roguery, 
the head of police gave evident signs of incredulity. 
He observed, at tlio same time, that an accusation of so 
serious a nature required tlio most irrefragable proof; 
and that the peril was great which lie, Aliraliara, tjj.e 
son of Abraham, incurred in thus attacking a powerful 
and wealthy individual, who enjoyed the reputation of 
civic virtue and phristian cliarity. But Abraham, the 
son of Abraham, persisted, and gave substance to his 
accusation by the following recital;— 

‘In the year 1800, there lived at Mozir a poor 
gentleman, who was a widower, and had two sons — 
Francis *Salezy Krj'nszloft, and .Joachini Kr^-nszloft. 
Bein^without any ineiMS of existence, the three took 
service undv Major Fogeljbreceiver of the taxes,.at 
M^zir. The fatheg died at that towq on the 2Cth of 
May 1802, as^can proved from the*public register 
of deaths. The elder son, Framds, entered the military 
service of Russia, became captain in the regiment of 
dragoons of the Zver, and was killed at the battle of 
Boi^tno in 1812. An offidkl communication of this 
glorious death was made to the authorities of Mozir. 
As to th8 younger |on, Joachim—accused in 1814 
of having poisoned the (Buntess Seso-Komoljka, 
and, moreover, of having irowned the young Cbunt 
Edmund Sero-Komoleska, grajdiiephevf of that lady— 
he wa4 thrown into the prison-fortress, and arraigned 
before the criminal court. But in the course of 
his trial he died suddenly at Mozir, on the 12 th of 
November 1819. • 

‘You see, your honour,’ added the Jew, ‘that there 
can no longer be a family of tlie name of Krynszloft: 
’tis a dea^ race. Consequently, the actual proprietor 
of Bomenonte-Lw *s either a spirit or an impostor.’ 

, , Struck logic of this argument, and with the 

' ’warmth with vthieh Aibraliam, the son of Abraham, 
I'iConcluded his deposition, and half persuaded by the 
^^®jKi#lfance of sinoeiit}^ which pervaded thil general 
ispd language of ms inftmmaat, Capt^n Ispravnitz 


bethought him that the affair might be worth investi¬ 
gating, and despatched an ofiScer to Semenowe-Lozy to 
commence the research. 

' To this officer, the lord-proprietor shewed his family 
documents, a^d, among others, the register of his birtli, 
with tlfc name of Francis Salezy Krynszloft upon it, 
born at Mozir tlie 22d of September 1777. This date 
exactly tallied with the age which the captain of 
dragoons, who was killed at Borodino, would, if still 
living, have attained. But in spite of the coincidence, 
tlie officer thought it his duty to conduct the lord- 
proprietor to Radomyset, wlierc he was thrown into 
prison, and made tlic subject of an indictment. 

TJic fact of a wealthy landowner being suddenly torn 
from his liomc,*'incarcerated in the public jail, and 
tlireatcncd with an inquisition which sliould prove him 
an impostor, both in rAik and title, wa.s sufficient to 
arouse the attention of the public. No one could 
imagine what possible cause tlic feigned Francis Salezy 
Krynszloft could have liad for assuming an extinct 
I name, tliat had even no connection with tlie property. 
With the most minute precision wore the facts of the 
case entered into iiy the authorities. More than tlireo 
liundred witnesses were heard, and more than two hun¬ 
dred registers, civil and military, c.xamincd. Officers 
and soldiers who liad served with the real Francis 
Salezy Krynszloft t.’ere brought from the army of the 
Caucasus, and even ifrom the distant garrisons of 
Siberia, to prove liis death at the. battle of Borodino. 

On all sides, the proofs of the death of the two 
brotliers Krynszlol't seemed establisiicd beyond a doubt. 
The lord-proprietor was therefore an impostor, and, as 
such, must be exposed before tlie public tribunal of 
justice, mid punislied according to liis deserts. 

I’resscd on all sides by the evidence of tliese facts, 
tlic pretended Simon I’ure at jast made a full confes¬ 
sion. lie .admitted tliat lie was not entitled to the 
name ho bore; but that he was entitled to that of 
Juacliini Krynszloft, who was supposed to have died 
ill prison in the year 1819, he firmly asseverated; and 
this view of the question he confirmed by the following 
recital:— 

After the dcatli of my father, I was in tlie service 
of Major Fogel. The major took kindly to mo, and I 
soon became his secretary, his confidential,servant, but 
never liis confidant. I fulfilled to tho letter alt the 
, onlers lie gave me ; but I knew notliing of ids projects 
and designs. 

At that time there lived at Mozir a very rich 
widowf the Countess Sero-Komoleska. Slie had no 
children; and every one supposed she had left all her 
property to the Fatlier Capuchins of Mozir. It was 
even added that <a will to that effect hod been executed 

her; and people went so far as to name sbme of the 
most distinguished persons in the town as'witnesses of 
her last dispositions. Rumour said that the will was 
contained in a little box, which the countess always 
kept under her pillow. ‘ 

Major Fogel contracted a lively friendship with the 
countess, and visited her house daily. This friend¬ 
ship grew into absolute confidence on the part of the 
lady; and to the great annoyance of the Capuchinl, 
she finally abandoned to the major the management of 
alkhcr affairs and property. With the countess lived 
a young orphan of great beauty j her name was JuUh 
Kryiiewieska. At first sight, I fell desperately iii loyeli 
with het, and wag happy in meeting wi^ ait 
return of tenderness; but tlie countess was op;^tid to'' 
a marriage, and said that Julia was top young to think;" 
of settling in life. . ' ' 

One day the major brought the countess some^t^lps; 
of Tokay, ivhieh he rej^fcesonted as more than ahun«ie| 
years old. The countc&s tasted it, and fouM, it eiKSel- . 
lent. ‘Then don’t give any away,’ #aid M^br Flogblijl; 
‘ but keep it all for yoursfeu. Each Of these ^ttlesi-p 
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a treasure; and I hope you will not give a drop to fire, and tiie count received a contusion on his cheek 
anybody—not even to Julia,’ added he smiliag. and Iiis arm. Fortunately, tlie wounds were not 

The countess followed his advice only too strictly.i serious, and the cure was snoedy. * « 

She got into the habit of taking every day, after her Ojj anotlier occasion, the major bought a horse for 
dinner, one glass of tiiis exquisite wine ; llit frqpi that the count—a horse wliieh apl'cared very docile. The 
moment slie became an invalid, and lier health, habitu- njajor hail it saddled witn^il^ own saddle, and shewed 
ally so excellent, declined day by day, till at last she was me himself that every part of the liorse-goar was in 
forced to keep her bod. The major jiiissed whole riiglits perfect order, lie then bade me accompany the count, 
by her side, in rivalry with tlio Capuchins. Julia, who wdslied to tike a ride into the country. But 
who is now my wife, has told me that one riighl when scarcely had we got beyond the walls of the town 
the sick lady had dozed off, .and the attendimt monk when the horse^wliieli litid appeared so docile, began to 
had also subsided into a profound sleep, Major P'ogel kick and rear ,'^tlip snddle-girtlis broke, and the count, 
gently raised tlte countess’s pillow, took tlie little box although a good horseman, fell and dislocatei! his arm. 
which was under it, and abstracting a krgo paper, put lie might have been killed, for the road was scattered 
in its place one of equal size; then replaced all things over*with pieces of rock and pointed stones. Again, 
’in their former state. In less ^han Iialf an hour after, however, the count cscaped.wkli a few bleedings and a 
the countess awoke, and the major liastened to give littl« forced repose. Still, 1 tliougbt tlierewas nothing 
her the medicine whicli the surgeon Isa'iloff liad^re- but fatality in all tliis. Said 1 to myself: ‘ Tliero are 
scribed the evening before. But scarcely had tlio persons who cannot change ei'untries witliout cxpqsing 
cou'ntcss taken the draught, ore slio was seized witli tliemselves to perils and triliulatioiis of all kinds, 
convulsions, and gave-up the ghost in horrible agony, toiiut Kdmnnd is one of tlmt sort.’ 

I do not know whether Major Fogel suspected Julia [Let me Iierc interrupt the’narrativc of iny deponent 
of having witnessed, from the little side-chamber in by remarking, tliat there is a general 1^‘lief in liiissia 
which she slept, the evil action which he had coniinitterl; to the effect th.at certain pcrsQjar cannot change their 

but ho said, as thougli to pacify tlie grief with whicli country, nor even ^ttieir dwclling-plaec, without in- 

the orphan gazed on the dead body of iier benefactress: curring misfortune,'sickness, or dcatli. And tiiis belief 
‘ I take upon mo to marry yoij^ torJo.aehim, and to attaclies the llussian peasantry more strongly to 

give you a marriage-portion.’ locality than any otlicr agricultural i»opulation in 

Wlien the decease of the Countess Scro-Komolcska Europe.] 
had been legally verified, the little box containing her ^Uut suddenly a circumstaJee occurred which tore 
will wtis opened. But to the groat astonishment of tlie veil from niy eyes. One d^y the major, taking me 
every one, and particularly of tlie monks, the will— aside, informed me in a mysterious manner tliai the» 
signed by tiie countess, and witnessed by four Russian count was making love to J alia, and intended to seduce 
functionaries of Mozir—made a general bequest of all her. 'I’liis deceitful communication did rot give me 
the property of the deceased to Major Fogel, on con- tlie sliglitcst uneasiness; I knew the honour and dcli- 
dition tliat if, within fiirfc years, any heir to the cacy wliieh distinguished Count Edmund, and I felt 
countess should be found, all tlie subject-matter of licr sui;p of the virtue of .1 ulia. But the conduct of the 
will should go to that heir, with tlie exception of one- major turned my suspicions upon liini, and I sought to 
fourth part, which should belong to Major Fogel. The clear up certain doubts. I commenced by examining 
property of the countess was valued at two million the gun which liad burst in firing. It was still in tlie 
rubles. liouse, and I became convinced tliat holes liad been 

Five months had scarcely elapsed since the death designedly made in the barrel in several filaces. 1 also 
of the countess, wlientliere arrived at Mozir tlie young sneceedecl in ascerlaiiiing that the horse which all but 
Count Edmund Sero-Konioleska, grand-nephew of tlie killed tlie young count, had been bought with the perfect 
deceased. The right of tiiis young man to the sue- knowledge that in town it was docile, while in the 
cession was a*secret to no one, and ^ajor Fogel knew open coui^ry i^beefftme fierce and uncontrollably, even 
it as well ns we. He received the last and only heir in the hands of tlie most experienced grooms. 
of the countess with a great demonstration of friend- i| 1 would gladly have sjjokon out, but my servile 
ship; nay, his kindness was nil but xmtcrnal. lie coru/ition prevented me from venturing. Nfl one would 
welcomed him to his own house, surrounded hiniwith liave believed mqr arc men who iiaveho social positicin 
the most delicate and continuous solicitude, and pro- over believed ? I was silent then, >»oth tp the j’oung 
vided with affectionate attention everything his guest count and the rest of ray acquaintances, 
desired. We now went—the major, the count, and myself— 

Unfortunately, the young Count Edmund in quitting to the country ret^cment of the deceased countess at 
Cracow^ndWhere he usually lived, liad forgotten the Pynski, situated on thh border of some huge marslies. 
certificate of the death of his father and mctiier, thinking Encouraged by tlie major, who never ceased telling us 
that the titles and other documents he had brought with that we were young, and that pleasure ought Id be our 
hta would more than suffice to prove his identity, principal occupation, tlie cxiunt and* myself often boated 
Major Fogel pointed out to him this deficiency ia the over toe marsh^ in pursuit of ducks, whidi wore very 
family papers, but added at tlte same time; ‘ As to abundant there. I rowe^, aifd the count shot. Nothing 
myself, my dear friend, I am convinced that you are evifr crossed the even tenoj of our success, and I began 
really and truly the legitimate heir of the (^untess to think that the fatality which, hovered over the 
Sero-Komoleska, but law requires great formalities, count’s head was entirely gone. Even the result 
and it is necessary for'us to submit to them,’ The of my examination with regard to the burst barrel, 
count at once admitted the justice of this remark; anu and tlie vicious Ijorse was gradually effaced from my 
fAedttfidential servant was sent to Cracow to find the memory, and I no longer harboured a shadow 
documents, without which the affair could not be bjonght suspicion. ^ 

: to A termination. One day, the major invited Cotfnt Edmttnd to MJr*; 

jPuitng the time which was absolutely necessary a visit to a nobleman whose cb&teau was on the 
fot toe accomplishment of the messenger’s journey, side of the marshes. ‘You will see tlpre,’said he, 

' the imini' eought all possible means of amusing of the most magnificent monuments of too middle 
' jC^A^f^Smund. I was his did||fr Oompanion. Once, Besides this attraction, and toe.l^uty of its 
i 5wll|B;'#e were going out shooting, the major gave me the manor-house, which 1 am mre you wift Jpdre, 

'' ia^lWlteg-ideoe, and said: * Lo^ it well, for Count possesses qpe of the most complete libraries 
' EtlpliUd will use it,’ I loaded it as you usually do a Tins was endugh to fix the determination pie 
.«fppt^^piede, and yet the barrel burst at the first count, and he acceded to the major'A.'iirapMltion. 
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U^ike most men of Iiis years, the young count loved ‘ Am I willing! 0 say,, say! ’ cried I, forgetting, 
study nearly ai. much as pleasure; and his know- in the invijioible love of life which attaches to human 
ledge of art and < literature rendered interesting to .nature, that I had before me the author of all my 
him everything that bore tne aspect of grandeuf or misfortunes, and that I was about to owe life, honour, 


antiquity. , 

In our passage over the.nyvrshes, it was agreed that 


I liberty^ to—f murderer! 

The major tiien told me I must feign sickness, and 


we sliould have some sport among the wild-ducks ; but afterwards death. ‘ On your resurrection,’ added he, 
the majoV not caring for tins amusement, said he would ‘you must take the name of your elder brother, he 
join us on tifc other side of the wates. who was killed at the battle of Borodino.’ 

The count and I took the same little boat we ‘ That will be an imposture,’ said I. 

always used on our aquatic excursions* When in tlie ‘No, no! ’ answered the major. ‘Will it not, after 

middle of ,thc marsli, our frail bark be^n filling with all, be tlie name of your father and your family ? The 
water. I saw the danger, and rowed liard for the sliore. play enacted—and it only depends on you whether you 
The count grew nervous—lie could not swim. ‘Do enact it well of not—your brotlicr’s name assumed, 
not stir, my lord,’ I said; ‘ there is still liope! ’ ' lie I will provide for your fortune, and, believe me, it will 
did not heed my counsel, tthrew liinieclf about, and not be a bad one.’ ,, ' 

caused the boat to fill so quickly, that in a few minlites Tlicre is an old proverb which says: ‘A drowning 
we were under water. ‘Cling to the boat!’ 1 cried; man swill catch at the edge of a razor!’ 1 was that 
‘ I am coming to you.’ I tried to catcli hold of liim by man. Ii consented to everything. I complained, I 
the hair, but his terror prevented him from hearing me, feigned sickness. A doctor w;is called in, who, smiling, 
and he struggled for the land. I soon saw him twenty | ordered mo some potions. I asked for a priest; ho 
or thirty strokes from mo,* battling with tlie waters: oamc to confess me, and declared, as also did the 


he appeared, and disappeared again; then finally,sii 
to rise no more. WfeSfc-aii effort, I gained the riie 


sank doctor, that I was in great danger. The doctor, the 
lore, priest, tlie jailer, were all in the secret. In short. 


and called for aid. Some fishermeq arrived, swept the they did not long leave me to counterfeit death lieforo 
waters, and at the end of an hour broilgbt me the they put me in my coffin, and carried me to a chapel, 
corpse of the unfortunate young count. whence the major ijelivcred me in the night-time. 

I was Btupified; I scarcely comprehended the nature Next day, I had the pleasure of beholding, from Major 
of the misfortune I liad witnessed. 'The fishermen, less Fogel’s window, my own burial performed with the 
excited than myself, examined the boaj, and to tliqir usual funereal ceremonies. 


CTeat surprise, found t^iat its keel was pierced in 
several places witli a borer, and that the holes liail been 
cleverly concealed by crumbs of black sarrazin bread. 


‘ There you are, free at last,’ said the major, 
enibraeing me ; ‘ but I have still my promise to fulfil.’ 
Singular mystery of the Imman lieart! that man. 


A gardener who lived on tlie border of the marshes wliosc cupidity had twice led him to commit murder, 


added, that he had seen tlie major at daw'n of day 
inspect the fatal boat with the most minute attention. 


wept as he pressed me to his bosom. 

The following day, the nfajdr gave me fifty thousand 


Some one had gone in all haste to the major, fie rubles, and married mo to Julia, the ward of the 
arrived. I tiicn at length gave utterance, tliough in deceased countess. A week after, I set out with 
measured terms of indignation, to tlic suspicions wliich my wife for Bessarabia, where I lived several years, 
formerly beset me, and which had now revived in Having learned the death of Major Fogel, I could not 
consequence of the last and irreparable misfortune; resist tlic desire of revisiting the home of my childhood, 
but the major, unrestrained by the moderation of rny I returned to the district of Badomyset, and bought 
language, assumed the appearance of despair, assailed some domains, whereon I intended to end my days, 
me with a thousand curses and maledictions, and had 

me manacled like a criminal, aa|l sent to Ptndiz; Such was the deposition of the accused. It was duly 
thence *1 was removed to Mozir, inAircenJcd, and signed by the deponent, who swore, Vitli the usual 
treafcd in all respect# as the murderer of the young ceremonies, tliat he had therein told the whole truth, 


Count Edtnjind Scro-Komolfcska. 


y and nothing but tlie truth. Julia, the wife, confirmed 


The inquiry proceeded. I was amazed at sucli the statements of her husband. By a piece of good-luck, 
oildacity in wickedness—at such pwversity of human the gardener who had seen Major Fogel at the boat on 
nature. I fieclafcd my innocence, I invoked every the morning of the day on which Count Edmund was 
meaas for my defence; but a deaf ear w.as turned drowned, still survived, and was met with at Pendiz; 
to all my cries. I learned that I was to bo con- and the retired officer wlio had sold the vicious horse 
demned to the utmost severity of* the knout. The ^o the major, also lived to give his share of evidence, 
thought that I, a gentlorilkn’s son, should perish in The four functionaries who had witnessed’ the sub- 
such a manner I it made me shudder. 1 beseeched, stituted will 'of the countess, had been transported to 
and at fest the^ail^r gave me some paper, and pen Siberia for robbing the imperial treasury. It was 
and ink. I addressed a petition to J:ho ‘Marsbal of unknown whether they were dead, or still living at- 
Nobility’ at Mozir. In ^liis petition 1 cxposi/i the Tohefisk, the capital of Siberia; but from the nature 


Nobility 


jliis petition 


whole afiair in its hideous fidelity. The sympathising of their characters, it was not supposed that their 
jailor, who began even himPelf to think mo innocent, testimony would be of much value, 
undertook to place my supplication in the proper The lord-proprietor of Semenowe-Eozy was acquitted, 
bands. He succeeded, and three days after I learned with an injunction that he should resume his old name 


that a fresh inquiry was to be set on foot. 


of Joachim, and was completely re-established in bis 

1.-.____j a?_• 


One night when, with eyes delated <and brain heated goods, honours, and dignities, 
with feverish excitement, I was grasping mentally at Tlio tribunal of the government of Kiev confirmed 
the hope of acquittal, the door of my dungeon opened, the judgment of the inferior court; but in scarcely 


and'my accuser appeared 


three weeks fitom his acquittal, Joachim Ky 


‘Led by the aStachnffent -which 1 formerly felt for breathed his last. Tteee daughters were the fruits 
yon,’ said hedn a muffled voice, ‘I come to save you.’ his marriage with Julia, and these are still living with: 
‘ Save me 1’I exclaimed ; ‘ it is very, late.* their husbands in Bessarabia. - 

‘ There is Still tidfe,* rejoined the major; ‘ but the Of one thing we ‘may be certain, flmm the perusal 
moments are precious—you must not lose them in of this narrative, thM in a country where wills may: 

Again, I wish to spare yon ah infamous bo so easily forged, and murders committed “by the 
fepu»]||phnnt and the tortures of the knout. Are you powerful with such impunity; where doctors, priests, 

jailers may be so easily bribed, and justice so. 
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easily blinded—that in a country where, in one word, 
such circumstances as I have above described could 
take place in the manner they did, there c&n be little 
authority iu the law to inspire confidence or to com¬ 
mand respect—there can be little force in the threats 
of justice to deter the rich from committing^rimes, 
when, if detected, they can so easily transfer them to 
the shoulders of the poor. 

THE HOME IN THE EAST. 

A HOME in the East—what a romantic idea! Hut the 
Home in the East of which I would speak to you, has 
in it nothing of romance beyond the roi^ance of reality; 
^it is a moral Home in the East, a refuge where the 
young criminal may find food and comfort, correction, 
instruction, consolation, and hope. It is the same c.ause 
for which the Shaftesburys and the Carlisles have 
laboured and lectured, which diaries Dickens and 
Charles Kingsley, with their eloquent pons and #eeth-' 
ing hearts, and a host of others, with less ability, 
though no less willingness, have advooated—the cause 
of the poor, the oppressed, the tempted, the neglected, 
the forsaken, the fallen, versus that portion of the rich 
who will not learn that Heaven gi»os nothing in fee- 
simple, but only in stewardshif^ of.which they must 
one day give an account—the tyrannical master, the 
sVoater, the idle, careless, and dissipated parent. 

Having been told that one Edward Poultncy, a 
pocketbook-maker by trade, who had had expcrieuco 
in the management of the Westminster Refuge in Old 
Pye Street, who also l.'iboured privately as a missionary, 
touched by that spirit swjlich is ever moving to and 
fro on the earth, stirring the he.arts of men to good 
deeds, and filling them with tlie faith that notliiug is 
impossible that has for its end tlie glory of God ,and 
the good of mankind—smitten with compassion for the 
child-thief as he skulked past him in the dusky hour 
to ply his unnatural trade—had himself provided a 
home for such, now grown to be a thriving institution, 
I resolved to make a visit of inspection to it, and 
record its hi^ory and my own impr'issions. 

It was in August 1852 that the said Edward Poultney 
hired a small house at Stepney Causeway, Commercinl.1 
Road, which lie opened with two boys, gave it the name 
of the Home in the East, and installed himfclf as 
■ governor. So long as the good man had to provide the 
means, the number of boys did not greatly increase, and 
these r^uired to be of a class and age fit to aid him^ 
Ms tradX In the following December, however, a com¬ 
mittee was formed of men of well-knoi^n benevolence, 
to assist in carrying out the views of the founder; and 
at a public meeting, held in Juno 1853, iu the Dondon 
Tavern, presided over by Lord Shaftesbury, the com¬ 
mittee reported that seventy-four youths had received 
the benefits of the institution, L.247, lOs. were sub¬ 
scribed at this meeting, and the accommodation enlarged 
by hiring an adjoining house. Scarcely had possession 
been taken in deep thankfulness and lively hope, when 
there fell one of those mysterious strokes wliich awe and 
prove men, by removing from amongst them tlie daunt- 
'less leader and the approved labourer, and wliich seemed 
f<rr a time to paralyse this infant institution. Edigard 
Poultncy was suddenly stricken down by the hand of 
death—a victim> it is feared, t#the untiring zeal witii 
jrhicjji he had devoted himself t5 hi* charge. There then 
; followed an interregnum of two months, the turbulence 
of which may be conceived from the lawless nature of 


tfose now left to he a kw urtto themselves, for oqva- 
sional visits from the committee and other friends were 
of small avail. Pending a more permanent arrangoment, 
most of the towns in thq kingdon^were applied to in 
vaiiS for a temporary governor. From one of the large 
towns in Si'otland, a highly successful teacher in a 
young Anon’s scliool proacoded to London, willing to 
make a trial; but wdien he saw the boys, with a know¬ 
ledge of his own powers that perhaps argued hio small 
attainment in wisllom, he at once declined the office., 
Mr Julius lienn, a zealous city-missionary, who had 
been in tlie hi’iiit of visiting tlie institution, now began 
to do so more frequently, in tlie hope of moulding into 
order the anarcliic mass. Tlic boys resolved to defy 
liiiiy They tried to make liim laiigli by appearing 
before him with their jackets turned inside out. They 
tried to frighten him, l.y (louhliiig tlieir fists, and 
putting themselves into tliroatening attitudes. At 
length came the crisis. Ho found them one night 
seated iu tlie most grotesque manner, with pipes iu 
I their moutlis, their faces rouged, tlieir Iiair parted in 
tlie middle, and sinootlied d<)wn like tliat of girls. He 
told them ho was resolved to master them. They 
refused to obey him, and he knocked etery one of tliem 
down. From a prejclicr of -ua; to hecomc a minister 
of, vengeance, wa» among tlie all things he found it 
necessary to he to all men, in pursuance of his mission 
of love. Tlie result shewed ho had aeted with con¬ 
summate wisdom. He next day addressed them on 
the impropriety of tlieir cfgiduct, told them lie was 
Uieir true fri<*nd, and asked them wliat they vranted. 
Tlicysaid: ‘We want a governor.’ Then there'were 
cries of ‘ Will you he our governor ? ’ One said: ‘ I ll 
brush your slioes ;’ another, ‘I’ll mend your clothes 
and so on. It so happened that just at this time one of 
tlic committee had proposed to Mr Bcnii tliat he should 
hecomc governor; he consented to try it; was released 
fAim Ilia engagement, though with groat reluctance, by 
tlio City Mission; and before many weeks had passed, 
every element of misrule had been reduced to entire 
order, lie is a man in the prime of life; and you at 
once remark in liiiii that equal blending, so rarely found, 
of firmness and mildness. The boys arc so devotedly 
I attached to him, tliat they are miserable if he but 
frowns on them. He has literally done away with 
punislimcnt. ^ Wlgm a hoy transgresses, ho suspends 
all notiJe of him, and seldom does long tiAe elapse 
before the culprit confesses alid asks forgivenets. If 
til* tr.ansgression be one^ demanding long and serious 
disapprobation, .the oflender has bpen known to beg 
for some punisliment, rather than live longer witifimt 
the light of the master’s countenanSe. * 

Once it was found that a piece of lead had been 
attached to one of the scales for weighing the food. 
The governor aiseiribled this boys, exposed tlio fraud, 
and in remonstrance told tliem kindly they lived as 
well as he, and that he worked harder tiian any of 
them. To this appeal, the general response was: ‘ You 
do,yir—you t»ork too liaiH.’ The name of the ofibnder 
wa?at once revealed, win ilt proved a sufficieut punish¬ 
ment. He was a ^oor neglected boy, one^ of the 
w'orst in the Home, aiRl had been several times in 
prison. He now became one of the best, was kindly 
noticed by Captain Pearce of the Sailors’ HomCj and 
is now a respectable seaman. At family-worship one' 
evening, two of the boys began throwing small stones; 
at the others; the governor paused, and looked rounds 
on resuming, the noise being repeated, he rose 
left the room without uttering a word. So confounded 
were the boys, that they rraiaine* on their kfieea ihr 
some time; and on rising, sent a deputation to IsiS^rnfc 
against the offenders, who soon thereaffer theUlKelVes 
went and confessed with teail what they hkd done. 
There hfs never been a single interrupwa'< idnce. 1 
remarked to the ^vernor the pleased, opei% intelligent 
expression of almost all the boys, and the absence of 
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thft low forehead and animal look one expects to find 
prevailing among tliat class. Ilis reply was, that 
they often hadr the. look at first; but that a few 
weeks after entering the Hotnc, the whole expression, 
and even the form of the head, seemed to alter? I 
saw one very fine lioy who ’had stolen a sc\yereign 
from his master to go to’*sSe his mother at Oxford. 
A friend, interceded, and had him sent to tlie Home, 
instead of Ijeing oomniitted; and if he continues to 
conduct himself well, a gentleman in tlxford, for 
the sake of his mother, an exemplary woman, is to 
give li.ao to apprentice him to some tAde, w hen the 
year expiK?s—the usual term of stay in the Home, 
although discretionary power is given to extend it. 
Another boy, after losing his parents, w.alkcil from 
Liverpool to London to ^eek employment. Finding 
none, and being wholly destitute, he stole a jacket, sind 
was sent to the Westminster Prison. He had never 
received any education. Such are the offences for 
which* boys of tender age are to bo exposed to the 
contamination of a prison, aijd held as outcasts, unless' 
we open wide our arms to, rescue them, and stretch 
our purse-strin|;g to feed, clothe, and shelter them. 
One young culprit, u^’er ten years of age, a sfrect- 
singer, had been seven tffihes in pri.son. iSinee eoining 
to the Home, he once ran away, biifis novn,doing well. 
When they run away, it is always at first coming, and 
the average is under one in a month. It is almost 
ludicrous to record that, next to the irksomeness of 
confinement, the great ct.use of their running awa^ 
is the dislike to oatmeal-porridge, wlfieli has been 
iptrocluccd as a niornilig-meal. One boy actually 
went without breakfast for six weeks from this cause. 
His mother otTered to supply cocoa for him, but was 
told it was against the rules. When at the end of the 
time, he gave in, he got so much to like this Scotch 
species of hasty-piidiling, as Df .lohnson called it, tlyt 
he would have eaten double rations. 

The industrial training consists of hrushmaking, 
lithographic - printing, wood - chopping, paper - bag¬ 
making, tailoring, and slioeraaking. The boys also 
work in the garden. About a year ago, the lease was 
purchased of an old mansion, known as Ford House, 
at Old Ford, near Bow, and this is now the Home—a 
pleasant, open, quiet spot. Towards this purchase, 
the compaittco themselves subscribrtl nairly half, and 
the ^loie sum W'as sppedily made up by the prompt 
kindness of friends. In ^teaching, the governor 
employs eve^ method calculated to produce Iiabit^ of 
ttt^tion and disetpline. Although mgny of the boys 
are making irogrcss in learning to read, they 
answer questions from the Scriptures and on general 
subjects from oral teaching alone. He trains them in 
mental arithmetic; be forms words vytii his finger in 
the air, which they must findsout ;*he utters a sentence, 
which is repeated round and round by the boys in 
single wofds, so ^lat their attention is never allowed 
to flag. As I watdied hij expressive countenance, 
beaming with love to these otherwjsc*outcaBts, ^bo 
had here found a home, anS saw how they hmig upon 
hi# looks and words, I oould.ntft help saying to myself: 
‘Here, at least, wo have the right man in the right 
place.' He is evidently deeply religious in the best and 
highest sense of the word. He trains them assiduously 
in the most sacred of lores; and his t^^bole teaching is 
of a nature to stand the most trying test—^tbat of 
coming back upon the heart-with doUble power, it 
may be after many lapses into error, and even after 
ftnil crimes. « 

'Ihcre is^ at .pjtesent, a proposal that magistrates 
"should pow^ of sending young criminals to 

Eeformatai^^'liools iJigtead of to prison, which doubt¬ 
less wopp. savo many a poor child from an indelible 
blot reputation: it would, however, vntail bn 

the Jp*ter tnucit harassing labour, arising from 
..erajjprd nmaways. An extended system of Ragged 


School exertions, and town and city mission labonrs, 
would Str&e at the root of the evil. Qne efficiently 
conducted Ragged School effects more for real reforma¬ 
tion than many Reformatories. We desire to see 
governjpent fliberally encouraging publicly approved 
private enterprise, not superseding it, and that steps 
may be taken to gather off the streets, and send to 
school, at the public expense, the crowds of boys who 
live by dishonest means. Many of the boys in the 
Home 'in the East arc sent thither from the Wands¬ 
worth Prison. Two of them who were in the Home at 
an early period of its establishment, had been between 
them nearly forty times in prison—the eldest only 
fourteen years jif age. The Rev. IT. Hatch, one of 
the chaplains of the Wandsworth Prison, who are 
zealous in co-operating with the friends of the Home, 
has again and again said to the committee: ‘ In two nr 
in four days [as tlie ease may bej, three or six boys are 
to leave ,tlie prison, and if you cannot take them in, 
wbiit is'to become of them?’ It is for the public to 
answftr such appeals. There are at present forty-eight 
hoys in the Home, and fifty is the utmost its limited 
means can receive. Since the establishment of tlie 
Home, fifty-four boys have been sent to situations, and 
almost all of them arc doing well. The visits of some 
of these to the Home, especially of one who has gone 
to sea, and has giAm ^very satisfaction to his captain,' 
are observed to have a salutary influence on the boys. 
The committee themselves subscribe largely towards 
tlie funds, and it is deeply indebted to the excelleiit 
treasurer, Mr Joseph Crane, for his personal generosity 
and unwearied exertions. It is a real pleasure to be 
able to record, that no Home has here been found 
for sectarianism: churchman and dissenter strengthen 
each other’s bands, and know no other rivalry than tliat 
of who will best fulfil the urtivliTsal law of Love. 

The Home in the East is the only establishment in 
or near London exclusively devoted to the reformation 
of iiivcnile criminals. There is a most admirably 
conducted school at Wandsworth, in Surrey, called 
the Boys’ Home, supported entirely by one lady— 
Miss Portal, of Russell Square, London. Boys who 
have no homo, and fatherless youths whose poor 
mothers cannot sustain the burden of their support, 
arc there taken care of and instructed. They remain 
for several years,, and learn tailoring, “ slioemaking, 
and gardening. It cont.ains at present about seventy 
jboys, and nowhere is there a more perfect system of 
manitgement to be seen.' 

We^iavc all our pet visions of Homes in the East, 
wlietlicr of sunny skies and marble halls, of fragrant 
flowers and fountains fresh, near to which all would 
sure be peace, and every vulgar ill and carking care 
forgotten; or of fame or riches, or of some responsive 
licart ready to meet every desire, to share*#h every 
scheme, and t»i liglRen those inevitable loads of life 
wiiieb the most clioice spirits must bear most alone. 
When you have found your Home in the East, you 
will tKen be fully attuned to offer help in providing 
otie for others. Nothing you now do succeeds, or you 
have not enough of money for yourself, far less t# 
spare for others; or you have tried many things, but 
your efforts are never appreciated. Very likely not | 
fo% it, may be you are still seeking only your own 
gratification; it may he you are seeking honour frota 
men. You know not yet the blessedness of givingJ 
you knew not yet that to find a home for others, is 
the way to find one for yourself. Go and visit the 
Home, or such a one as I have been describing, attd 
seUgthere what may be done, what ha# been done, for 
the young outcast; and I am sorry for you. if yoii.qan 
come away from sncltoa sight wiftiout being fired 
the desire to go and ddi something likewise for so gqdd 
and hopeful a cause. Let us no longer loun^ on 
sofas, and talk of self-deniSl, because everything will 
not minister to self. If wo cannot plant, we can water. 
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Those who have planted have generally been com¬ 
paratively poor men, like this Edward Poultney, 
the pocketbook-maker. And when yon sa/ you are 
poor, are you sure you do not still have grand formal 
dinners, which liave long been voted a boro equally by 
giver and taker, but which it is still overybfldy’sfheory 
but nobody’s practice to give up ? But if you really are 
poor, you can give work, or you can strengthen the 
hands of those who work, and encourage their hearts 
by your sympathy—o? you can advocate the .cause 
among the friends who are near you, and write of it to 
those at a distance—not eximtiy witli the eloquence of a 
Burke or a Massillon, but with the eloquence of true 
feeling; for it has been said that there is no otficr secret 
in being graphic, than to have an ope* and a loving 
heart; and we can all give those earnest wishes and 
prayers for the increase, withoat which planting and 
watering were vain. 

In wdking along the streets of the great metropolis, 
and hearing the policeman say to the ])ooi* young 
vagrant or criminal ‘ Move on! ’ I have often wondered 
not to hear the answer, which was evidently iif the 
heart, though, from awe of the man of brief authority 
and briefer words, it did not rise to the lips : ‘ I’ve got 
nowhere to go to’—or, like poor Jo, ‘ 1 ’ve always been a 
moving and a moving on ever since 1 was born; where 
can I possible move to, sir, more noj I do move 1 ’ A 
great beginning, great boginningnhave been made, and 
it scarcely seems too mucli to anticipate tliat this 
Home in the East will not only be followed by one in 
tbo west, the north, and tlie south, but that they will bo 
BO planted everywlicre, wliether in the way of Industrial 
School or Reformatory, that not only the hiulged and 
liveried keeper of the peace, hut every luunane person, 
by conducting every poor Jo through a few turnings 
and windings, will be able to say: ‘ There is a Home for 
you!’ * 


A DAY IN A FRENCH COlINtRY-IIOUSE. 
We are an English family settled in Paris, ami we 
w'anted to get out of it for a time, but not far. It was 
a charming variety for people tired of the glare, the 
artificial graces, the gaudy, noisy, ever-moving, over- 
public life of Paris, this out-of-the-way country-house 
—Les Ormeaux. Although a few cpttages were near 
'us, the village lay in the valley below, our house on a 
height, surrounded with woods, green prairies, orchards, 
where the eye stole through all tlie near greenness 
into cliarming vistas of more distant rock, or dell, or 
forest, 

The house is old—it was formerly a convent of the 
Bernardines—built for strength and warmth, as one 
sees bylthe thickness and clumsiness of the wall^ 
the soUd beams and double doors. It v all of stone. 
The long, low, white facade, with tiled roof, and three 
rows of windows, with their neat white persiennes, 
looking out to the south on a large walled'court, 
like a garden, where are all the rude offices j on tlie 
porth side is a wild green garden—full of limes, catalpas, 
acacias, laburnums, a wilderness of blossoming foliage, 
and a very kingdom of song-birds—sloping, by venlant 
terrace*, down to an orchard-meadow or ‘prmrft,’ 
which, again, sinks into the little valley, where lies, 
half seen, the village, with its tiny river j while tlie 
red wood-colqured rocks spring up, a sudden boundary, 
CD Rifl other side. 

Ipride, the house is large, straggling, and airy, fiitt of 
dpo*»*ja»d window*, and with n^berlcss rooms. The 
consisting of a lijrge hall, drawing-room, 
Winff-toom-ri* very pleasant; the lar^ drawing., 
i rooiOt windows, and glass-doors of the hall letting us 


sewit each end green gardens and waving trees. Thq 
rez-de-chaussee and the premier —which latter contains 
jfivo bedrooms—were then occupied b/ tlie English 
family, of wliom the writer Was a member; the rest for 
a long while w.as uninhabited, .tml tlicn only transiently 
by a few other lodgers, oi;jbj’- the prnpt Utaire and his 
wife, wlio came down i'rora Paris from time to time for 
a day or two to look after their aifajrj. In a corner of 
the grounds was the Orangcrie—a queer inconvenient 
bit of the building, of whicli tlic upper story was let to 
a half-Prench ,amity—liusliand and wife and a little 
girl. As for tlie society of tliis deeply sccluddd ncigli- 
bourliood—tlicre was a rich banker’s fine house and 
grounds a mile and a lialf oil', but tlie family were 
never tliore ; there was a *clfarniiiig family of quiet 
people, half h’rcmdi, half Swiss, in the little village; 
there was the run', whoso brother was tlie village-tailor; 
and there was .i world of peasantry, small farmt+s— 
.Almost all more or less Vindholders — masons, &c.: 
but of tliesc, tliougli iiighlj* amusing pisijilo, whose 
variolas histories are a source of eoi’#tant interest, 

1 am not now about to spei'J for my day in tlie 
country-house iiieluifes only tlie little world within 
its domain. 

Tile time I speak of was a hot bright smnnier, wlion, 
to the inexpericneed English family, everytliiiig they 
saw and licard was like .a page in a novel. 'J’lio 
wcittlior would have been intolorahle in any place Jiut 
one like this—situated <pi a heiglit, with tlic air liglit,» 
pure, and fresh, the soil dry, and llic house kept cool 
by the thick sloiie-w.alls, wlierc wo can enjoy the 
sight of trees all round, and tliat dazzlingly blue sky; 
or stealing out to some shady nook, inhale' tlie 
sweetness of tlie air from the orange-trees, and the 
roses that have hurst out in full blaze, and stand 
ill blushing crowds all round. But we want two 
things—the presence of some one or two dear 
English friends, and, in their absence, some choice in 
our present society. Every one has a right to his 
own taste, and that of our w'orlhy proprietaires is not 
altogether ours^; that, tiiuugh in general most quiet 
and undisturbed, we have now and then a littfe more 
fiumcle tlian we desire. J^om Paris come our blfssod 
projrifitaires. We see them on their wa’dc from the 
cabaret where tji« omnibus stops, ,»oming resolutely 
up the orcliard slope, followed by thrir ngiid, hag, and 
baggage; and very soon the premises are resounding 
with the thin screaming voice of tlie lady—wliicb, at 
a distance, is almost like a child's treble—and the soft, 
oily, coaxing under-tones of the gentleman. Some¬ 
times they are either followed or accoinp^nied by 
friekds or Paris penswnnaircs —low ^Cnglish or free- 
and'asy French, who are*always hail-fellow-well-met 
with our neighbours th8 Orangcrie; and forthwith 
the lawn is taken possession of, anil the lovely garden 
filled with noise and lauglitcr. 'Ilio gentlemen strut 
about in straw-hats, white coats and trousers, and 
with cigars—very cool and comfortable, no doubt; but 
their way of whiling away the bright afternoon i* by 
stripping the cherry-trees, and drinking brandy and 
water. The ladies, with a bad Parisian air, 
dresses, but very little youthior be|uty, saunter gbowt' 
under tlieir fine parasols, sometimes sing, or;mingle 
in constant jabber their bold.shrill voices 
gentlemen’s coarse deep tones.^At six o’oln^, wey 
repair their dinner* in tlie Orangerie, ^ on the 
seconds, with our propridta.ires. After tliey all 
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rgtum to the garden; And tl*B various parties, jumfled 
together, sit on cliairs under tlio trees half the night, 
till, to our great joy, we hear a tumultuous interchange 
of ‘Bon soir, moitsieur,’ revoir, madame,’ and six* 
or seven loud English ‘ Qlood-nights,’ and then they go 
their separate ways. « 

After tliis deluge of dsuktful gentility, it is rather 
a relief to see an honest blouse, or a woman in sabols or 
handkchchief coiJj[are, go by—the gardener or work¬ 
men in th<ir shirt-sleeves whistlidg innocently, Ztdie 
the jardiniere, or our own nice, clean, quiet bonne 
Argentine, in licr pink cotton Sundaysgown, stopping 
to give some confidential asides. T feel then in 
congenial society. 

As for onr proprictaires, M. and Madame L’Hspeiytnce, 
they claim to be gentry, and to have fallen from a 
better position, having *had losses in the llevolijtion. 
It is amazing what use is made of that revolution by 
every one whoso present appearance is not brilliant. 
His ifather was one of Napolopn’s generals, and he 
himself has been in Algeria; he married a first-cousiq 
for love—for a wonder—{sTie being young and very 
pretty; but it has turned out, as it appears to mo, much 
like any mariitge, de convenance. Tlie gcntlcitan is 
tricky, the lady jeal!St9»and passjonate; and long ago 
love has been drowned or scalded to jjeatli in hot 
water. They have still a community of interests, over 
which they frequently quarrel. Madame is, I suspect, 
the sharper and more business-like, and looks to the 
smallest details witli thf keen close rigour of a true 
Frenchwoman. He is smooth and cijril, speaks with 
a pleasing voice, were tt not too carefully kept down 
•to a soft coaxing under-tone, especially when addressing 
young ladies; his smile is always insinuating ; he 
promises much, but, as he has always to refer to 
madame, who is by no means so well disposed to 
oblige, performs next to nothing. Madame is a queer 
little bundle, with a sort of shabby coquetry still hafjg- 
ing about her: she trips actively about, singing in a 
cracked voice, with much would-be cliildish vivacity; 
her face is generally pleasant and good-humoured, 
but we have reason to know that it tain in a moment 
look quite otherwise; and in the sprightly infantine 
voice there is a sharp intonation which may easily rise 
to a most virago-like scream. We take care not to 
quarrel with her, but I suspect tljpy have neither of 
them nfuoh affection for us. “ ‘ 

Btit I havo wandeied far off from the summer- 
morning, wjhich, in spite of these various drawba;k.s,» 
oMns cheerfully qn Lcs Ormeaux. quiet Englisli, 
tfife only family there who observd country-hours, 
have just fiifisheif' their eight-o’clock breakfast in the 
large, sunny, unfurnished dining-room, and sit in the 
low window-seat, enjoying this pleasantest hour of 
the day, when the busy little w,orld' of Lcs Ormeaux 
seems beginning its sumt^r-day career. The sun is 
shining over the south garden or court; on the broad 
gravel-wSik befoft the house, kittens and puppies, are 
tumbling about in lull pla», lying in nmbush brfliml 


up to the stone-bench where the sisters have taken 
their work to enjoy the ml^tnonette-seentcd air and 
the brightness all around. Along one side of the court 
is the gardener’s cottage—this official is gardener and 
coTicierge in one—close to the house, the first of that 
long row of low stone buildings, which ends with the 
basse-cour, the pond, and the porte eoohbre .- the latter 
a great high wooden gate fixed in two thick stone- 
props, whose projections are hollowed out into dog- 
kcnnels, and studded with that mysterious assortment 
of bolts, bwins, bars, and great clumsy locks French 
mechanism delights 

_ Their^ -^see out * the kitchen-garden the meek 
litflejiwwner’s wife, with her small figure smd quiet' 
Ikcc, who seenas to concern herself wi«i nothing 
and to keep apart from the busy, tattling. 


quarrelling world around. Or again, with a great 
straw-hat perclicd on the top of her wren-like little 
figure, sUh is oil a ladder, gathering orange-flowers, for 
that odious traffic in orange flower-water which Madame 
L’EsperanM deliglits in. There is the gardener, in shirt- | 
sleevdlt and bare feet, who cries to the sitters in the | 
window; ‘ Prenez garde de I’eau, mesdemoisellcs 1 Je 
vais arroser les arbresl’ and up goes one of two big 
pitchers, and down on a great orange-tree descends the 
splashing water. Very pretty did these seventy orange- 
trees look ranged round in their boxes, their bright 
leaves glittering in the sun and the dripping water. 

One by one, or in twos, tlie various lodgers appear, 
and exchange good-humoured bows or bonjours with 
each other; but after that they arrange their occupations 
apart. Before them tlic propri6taire is on foot, in his 
usual undress, with Ris round moustached face, and 
features insignificant to nullity, and his characteristic 
walk that of .a man with much to do, beset with cares 
and pefplexities, yet trying to affect the d^gagd air 
of a do-notliing gentleman. Ho holds conference 
with gardener or master-mason, whom ho cannot pay, 
or curiously counts his wall-fruit, his peaches and 
grapes secured in great bags, to be sure that his 
various lodgers—to whom he is willing to sell them 
at something beyond the market-price—have not 
secured some at a.ciiCaper rate. ‘JulieI tu as touchy 
mes peclics!’ is a Sequent discourteous affirmation. 
And truly such an accident is not impossible, as one 
feels on beholding that giddy young couple who 
bound into the garden, Jules and ,TuIic—cousins, 

I believe, though it is difficult to ascertain relationsliips 
in this free-and-easy set—^noisy, idle, and frolicsome 
all the day long, chattering tlicir familiar French, and 
seeming as necessary to each other as one of those 
black round soft puppies, leoliing like lumps of glossy 
black velvet, is to his brother. 

lint Julie lias a new excitement to-day: she carries 
in a cage a cifrious smalt animal, a hir —that is to 
sax, a huge species of dormouse, more rat or even 
squirrel like than ours, with large ears, pink snout 
and paws. It lives in the trees, and devours fruit. 
Kilgar Leonini has just caught it, and given it to 
Jules. Julie tells us about it in her French-Englisb, 
and the boy stands by, too shy to speak English, 
but understanding it, evidently, by his. comments on 
wliat we say. l^cscntly, it is offered to us, declined, 
and finally set at liberty. 

The little group of garden-cliairs all round the 
orange-trees k gradually ogeupied by the various 
tenaiffs. Here is a gentleman in straw-hat, light 
coat and trousers, smoking, silent, listless, with languid 
figure, pale, used-up face, and drawling voice; there 
a lady, who, though middle-aged, has more than the 
fomaius of the rich, almost splendid beauiyr, of the 
south; wliile Ahe two dark, thin, tall lads ate heard 
calling to eacli other, Edgar and Hugo, through the 
garden, amidst their great employment of catching 
butterflies. They are very listless, not like vigorous, 
active Englisli boys. Thus all remain till they disperse 
to their eleven o’clock dejeuner. Every one, even to 
the youngest of the boys, takes off his cap and bows 
respectfully as we pass; but our sauvagerie has pre¬ 
vented the intercourse from getting beyond thi* point, 
eicept occasional slight chats with one of the ladies, 
and a passing laugh with Julie. 

Poor Julie 1 1 cannot but feel interested in her. 
Who 6an tell what will be her grown-np fate! 
Neglected, wholly uneducated, surrounded by n6t the 
most favourable influences, she is still a child, end a 
veiy pretty one, with a fair, delicate, regular beauty; 
and still protected by childish ignorance, slie goes 
unheeded about, heraoung face pale vrith the heat 
of these July days, uke a delicate orfer-rosq that 
grows faint and fading ere half blown, her shopmg-, 
up alight figure of twelve years old ;BtiU.inqylng wiw i 
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the lightness of childhood; her voice seldom heard 
among her full-grown associates; her mind j>robnbIy 
intent on Ganime (the house-dog), the chatjaune, birds- 
nests, helping the jardinifere to gather flowers and 
veg'etables, or madame to prepare the dipjier. -Poor 
little Julie I past twelve years, and where will you 
be? 

Leaving this now peopled court for the (juieter and 
cooler north garden, as I pass I hear a sound of 
singing high in the air, and recognise our mlisical 
gardener’s voice. I look up, and discern him perched 
in a cherry-tree, chanting loud in the innocent light¬ 
ness of his spirits, and greeting me witli a ddbonnaire 
‘Bonjour, mademoiselle.’' lie has for some days 
been possessed by a song, in which are tRese words:— 

Dana Ics temps ou*I’amour 

Fut constant, ct la bcautd 

Valait la galanteric. ^ 

I should like to know when those days were in Frajice; 
to ascertain this would require a very difficult historical 
investigation. 

The gardener’s good-humour, by the by, is like that 
of many of his nation—very fragile and insecure. 
■We have already seen his wild eyes and eager manner 
blaze into fierceness—not exactly i»ith us, but, with 
our bonne Argentine, who certainly has a peculiar 
gift of being provoking to her equals, more especially 
when she suspects them of an intention to wrong us. 

Presently, M. L’Esperance saunters down to his 
present grand business—a construction, or new building 
in the grounds on the north side, at the end of one of 
tlie terrace-walks, which is to contain a salle-h.-mangcr, 
a kitchen, and two bedrooms. Why he is doing this, it 
would be difficult to say,*se*ing that he can scarcely let 
.all he now has, ami is too poor to pay his workmen; but 
I suppose the fever of building, or the dream of specu¬ 
lation, lias seized him. Tl^i materials arc furnished 
by the old crumbling stone-wall which ran along the 
upper side of the terrace—a strange, slovenly mode of 
building; and one can hardly fancy that a bouse made 
of those old stones so roughly put together will stand : 
but that is his affair, ’riio first part of the process— 
clearing the ground for the new building—presented a 
livoljfcsoene. • All tlie young population were at work, 
or rather at play, there—that is, doing ouvrier’s 
business for pure amusement. The three boys, and 
even the young Julie, were busy digging and shovelling 
away spadefuls of carthdnto the wheelbarrow, which M. 
L’Esperance wheeled away, their willing work luper- 
seding for the time tliat of the hired masons. Soon, 
the wall rose, the flooring was begun, and some of 
the beams already fixed; and hero, amidst this 
skeleton* framework, M. L’Esperance, in a gorgeo* 
dressing-gown, generally took his station. Passing 
underneath, we see his feet solemnly depending over 
our heads from amongst the beams; we look up, and 
behold his broad figure perched there in pnpfound 
silence and immobility; and so it remains for half the 
day. One of the elder boys Is generally there beside him, 
in the character of a profoundly interested amateur. 
The planks cover the pathway, and intercept our pro¬ 
gress down by the stone-steps to the prairie; but the 
workmen are always polite; th^ shew us whcre»to 
•tep, encouraging us with a ‘ Voilk, mademoiselle, un 
'bMM ohemin—^vous pouve* passer—vous sorterez bien.' 
One of the workmen is, Hippolyte Oharron, ttfe young 
handsome mason, whose attentions during the late fStes 
seemed so equally divided tetween our Argentine and 
the young, blooming, smiliDg bonne of our friend* in 
the Village. It is true, he take^^dvantage of this dose 
neighbourhood to pay many h visit to our kitchen- 
j ,bi»t then It ia also true, that in the absence 
ijw her emj^oyers, the pretty Louise spends much of 


COOK and wash «p. So it is Still an open question, 
which is preferred. 

But the life of Les Ormeaux doc^s noITgrow energe¬ 
tically under this increasing heat. *I» is one of those 
great turning days that marcli •q^mingly, relentlessly by, 
one after another, like a wiccession of eastern tyrants. 
Our usually restless ncighbasins are quiet— most of them 
shut up during the burning weather in the Orangerie 
like bottled wasps. How those builders can gef on as 
they do, carrying iong planks of newly sgwn wood, 
making their hammers ring on falling pieces of stone, 
shouting to e.'>oh other every minute: ‘ Leopold 1 
Maurice! Hippolyte I’ with their untiring laljpur, and 
that still more untiring clatter of talk, is something 
unfatjiomable. One ot them, or rather the master- 
mason, who is a great man with ujolie proprkte, enters 
our hall, where we are sceliinft a degree less heat, all 
splashed as he is with lime and mortar, and in his 
shirt-sleeves, and seats himself on a chair beside us, 
and converses with great affability, partly on his 4 )wn 
sffairs and his quarrels with his employer, and partly 
on a house ho wants to sfl^ These arc republican 
manners—this social equality is indeed the only trace 
of republican liberty left in Enmce—andswo don’t mind 
it, for the people arp always and respectful to 
us, as ladies^ not as richer or grander people than 
themselves. ' j 

At length the cool evening draws on, and is spent I 
variously by our various parties. Eor myself, on I 
going down to the prairie ^ seek for my sister, I 
nitt M. and M^idame L’Esperance sauntering .arm in 
arm—after years of quarrelling,they occasionally egact 
the part of lovers—both in high good-humour, espe-» 
cially monsieur, who took me to task for being too 
grave for my years, asked me wdiy 1 did not run like 
Mademoiselle Caroline, and especially, why I would not 
go and play with the jeunes demoiselles at the Orangerie, 
wl*), as tlipy said, were very genlilles, who would be 
delighted to laugh and play with me, and whose agree¬ 
able society would give mo all the spirits I wanted. 

I made some civil excuse, and observed of one of them 
—a young English girl—that I should not have thought 
her English, her air was so altogether French. 

‘ Ah I that is what every one aims at,’ replied M. 
L’Espcrauce; and then, supposing me to share in this 
universal passion, he added: ‘ You too, mademoiselle, 
might Ixfre a Vrench air, if you would; hut *he way 
^to acquire it is to have ahandor^not to think of ,ffOur 
I dignity, but to associate*with other young people; 

I that is to be French. For me, I amuse myself always 
with young persbns and children. iVun, I laugh wii#*' 
them. People say: “Ah! sec that*gentleman—he is 
mad but 1 do not care.’ All this was said, and 
joined in by madame, with such determined affability, 
and such bland facetipusuess, that I replied as well as I 
could iu the same vein; and though I could not promise 
any great amendment, we parted good friends. 

Perhaps one cause of this apparent ha»raony in 
mol^ieur and madame is, 41 iat th(.*ir respective mothers 
areHiis evening come dowj. Argentine—who knows 
everything about evejO'bony—draws rather a ‘spicy’ 
picture of these two ladiiw. It seoms, by a curious law 
of nature, that the mother of our imperious energetic 
landlady is a gentle, passive, old body, who has never 
done anything ali her htc—not even needle-work—and 
who yields to every one; while the mother of the meek, , 
smootli-spoken husband is a most domineering dotn^ . ; 
who sadly tyrannises over the poor toild old lady; | 
her assumed superiority being founded on her gr«^ 
wealth. It seems that, in her earlT|days, she WM-vw 
poor; that her husband, who bad risen to a C^rwe 
tank, was killed gallantly defending an 
position, for which, after bis JPeath, he wp* a 
gener^ wd his widow ia at ease on her petU^- She 
has one^son, who has married a millionaire^- daughter 


time with hci! friend Argentine, helping her to \ —with whom this Mrs Danby of a inolihe*;4a-liaw Is 
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IJjr ever quarrellinp, Because she will not live .in %e 
drudging style to wliich she in the days of her youth 
and poverty v^ts accustomed. 

The grim old Wy pas^^ us this evening, and cer¬ 
tainly she resembles nothing so much as an old tfcrrier 
as she stumps by, short and ^iffy, her features stiffened 
and screwed up, and hcr<vf;ice at its softest a growl. 
However, she was gracious to my sister, to whom she 
seemed’to take a fancy ; and taking hold of her hair— 
long ringlch! are an unspeakable mystery to the French 
mind—said in playful irony: ‘Hites done, ils sont tres 
commodes, ces grandcs boucles! ’ 

The oljier old lady wc also made acquaintance witli; 
as we sat in oiir -window watching in the dim gartlen 
tlie games of' the young people, there waddled up /o us 
‘ tlic contrary of the terrier,’ as my sister characterised 
the good-humoured one*ofbthc two Mesdames jy'res, 
and sitting down on the stone-bench outside, entered 
into conversation with us. Apropos of some remark 
that#,I made on the young peojile, she lectured me, 
obviously w’ith a purpose, on the projirioty and advau-t 
tago of lieing sociable in eonntry—liow tliat young 

people ought to ‘courir, jouor, faire dcs rondes danses ’ 
—how there might tq l)e no pride or exclusivenese, but 
perfect equality; liow^tatou.glit not to consider wlietlier 
our neigiibours are riclier or poorer tlmn we, but .ioin 
in their amusements, and lie all cheerful to'^ether; how, 
when she was young, she sang and danced, laughed 
and enjoyed herself. And, indeed, when I looked at 
her face, with features sjill beautiful at eiglity-five, I 
can well imagine licr youtli, even amvdst poverty, <o 
hav* been gay and hrii|>it enough to fulfil a Freneli- 
•woman's notion of happiness. Why the good iady docs 
us the honour to liiiil, in apparent reference to us, at 
the pride of weailli, I do not know—unic.ss our reserve, 
the fact of our being Englisli, and our having taken 
botli the rez-de-cliaussec and the premier have given 
us tiint reputation. *• 

In spite of all these reasonable admonitions, wc let n 
tumultuous game of cache-cache fill the dusky shady 
garden without our help. For the most part, the two 
pale, grave young girls, Euialie and Julie, wandered 
about with the little Jules, finding their own amuse¬ 
ment in a quiet way; perliaps seated with tlic good- 
natured homely old grandmother in tlie moonlight, on 
a bench near the liouse, or croucjfing togetlier like 
young Krds in some dusky corner; afid tllhre tliey. 
remarn, to roam the gavden as long as they like, and 
go to bed late as tliey {ficase—wasting, in co^so- ^ 
quence, these beautiful summer-mornings in bed till 
‘i^ht o’clock. * *• 

We, for our paft, steal through the garden to the 
solitvy prairie, to watch tlie posthumous treasures of 
the sun. And then, as we stand on this meadow-slope, 
where there is always a cool frejh w<iisper of wind to 
revive ue after the sultry hdkt, we sec the lovely valley 
melting away through soft stages of grayness; and 
tlicn turiCng to reascend, wc behold at the top Wore 
us, niched in tlie arclf of twqf.tall trees, opo pure gorilcn 
star. But -wait, and we slii^l see the moon slowly^rise 
behind the trees that border the field to the east, till 
she mounts over their tops, ai*J throws silver fret-work 
across the gray sloxie, and turns tlio wall on the other 
side to a glittering white; when the aqueduct, as if 
newly crated of snowy marble, starts up pliantom-like 
from its basement of trees. Look to4he vale, where 
tlie poplars, the red rock, and the houses, make no longer 
a molten mass together, but slowly and softly detach 
their separate forms, and stand out in a new and 
delicate relief. * * 

Once morej let hs wind-up with a look into the court, 
now all Stillness, embriuied by orange fragrance, with' 
the bright moon loolslig through the great walnnt- 
trecB, We look at the honse-firont; there is our draw- 
hag-roqm lamp In the rez^de-chaussce; a ligllt in my 
fi)§ier’» study on the premier; another in one of the 


small rooms on the second, where Madame Lconini and 
her sons^dwell; and Argentine’s candle, in her higli/ 
tower-room behind and above—these appear hut as a'; 
few scattered sparks amidst a general sleepy dust. s 
And now, as Lcs Ormcaux seems to have falkn^ 
asloej^ wo will wish it a peaceful good-night. 


EIGHT HOURS 


GEPO. 


Tub singular mixture of recklessness and endurance, 
of bravery and treachery, which characterises the 
population of the Mexican states, is what particularly 
attracts the attention of a stranger. An amusing 
instance came under my notice during my sojourn in 
tliat country, ifhicli may possibly prove interesting to 
tlioso of tamer temperament. I was staying at a 
hacienda, or cattle-farm* a mnsket-siiot distant from the 
main building, stood about thirty liuts, huddled togetlier 
without any regard to order: they were tlie dwellings 
of the ptnues, or paid day-labourers. There was, how¬ 
ever,^ nothing squalid in the appearance of these cabins 
externally ; it seemed that nature had amused liersclf 
by spreading a veil of luxuriant vegetation over the 
frail wattled walls, so completely were they concealed 
by the broad leaves and creeping branches of the 
golden-blossomed gourd vines. Each hut stood in the 
middle of an enclflyure formed by a quick-hedge of the 
spiny cactus, over wliK'li grew a close nct-ii-ork of many- 
coloured convolvuli. But the interior of the huts was 
far from corresponding witli the smiling exterior; 
witliin, everything betrayed tlie frightful privations 
endured hjr the iieoii. Uiion the portion of ground 
allotted to him, he can ou]y cultivate for his own profit 
the quantity of pimento and tobacco supplied by tlie 
proprietor of the estate ; ami the time necessary for tliis 
labour. lie is obliged to steal Ifom his hours of repose. 
A pitiless monopoly compels liini to buy bis wheat, 
maize, and manufactured articles at the liacienda, at a 
price far beyond his scantj^ means. The free labourer 
on nne of these fiirnis consequently purchases all he 
needs on credit, while his employer remains perpetual 
creditor. The dia de raya (jiax'-day) in tTOso places 
is an unlucky day, instead of being, as elsewhere, 
a festival; for every week adds to the grievous burden 
laid upon the pcones. 

The condition of these paid labourere, it be 
safely affirmed, is* worse than that of slaves ; pmlan- 
tliropy has not yet come to their relief with any of 
' that compassion so often lavished on less real miseries. 
The black,’ even where yet a slave, is protected by 
the Ia<v, and it is his master’s interest to keep him 
well fed. But the peon is left to the chances of 
disease and destitution; though nominally free, he 
endures an endless slavery, for his means of payment ■ 
always ho smaller than the debts he is ftirced to 
contract. Tlie influence of the old Spanish yoke, it is 
seen, yet weiglis upon a portion of tJie Mexican popu¬ 
lation almost as heavily as in the days of the conquest: 
the republic has unhesitatingly continued the work of 
absolutism. 

My walks were often directed towards the -pedhes’ ■ 
cabins: the shop at whicli they purchased their pro¬ 
visions, clothing, tools, Ac., stood in the middle of the 
little village. One morning, I stopped in front of this 
ship, to watch the various transactions that took place 
within it. Each peon produced a hollow reed from his 
pocket, about six inches in length, inside of which iivo 
small Bl|n^re pieces of paper irere rolled up, one . 
containing the debtor, the other the creditor account 
These documents are of a primitive simplicity! a 
horizontal line drawn acr&ss the paper from one side i - 
to the other, is the ba^ of the account-current This 
line is divided by othe^ traced perpendjculgrly, more 
or less prolonged—hence the eigmiolcgy the xvpzd 
raya, a line—ciphota and half-dphers ,»il» nised 
designate dollars and half-dollars) atid lialf-reaui.' 
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In tlio midst of the buyers, who retired only after a 
long debate over the priees, I remarked one individual 
more lean apd miserable-looking than the others, who 
walked up and down hesitatingly, while regarding the 
merchandise with greedy looks. From the pertinacity 
with which he smoked cigarito after cigailto, it was 
easy to see that he was trying to pacify the gnaw¬ 
ings of hunger. At last he seemed to h.avc taken 
his determination, and approaching the counter, he 
asked for a cuarliUo of maize. ‘ Shew your account,’ 
answered the clerk. The peon drew the reed from 
his pocket, and produced his ledger; but while the 
horizontal credit-lino was scantily marked with the 
hieroglyphics, the debit-line was altogether overdone 
witli signs of every denomination. Tlio clerk peremp¬ 
torily refused to sell without a now order, and gave 
back the papers. From all appmrancos, the peon had 
foreseen this result, and had habituated himself to 
resignation; a painful disappointment, liowever, shewed 
itself in his worn features, .as with trembling <fingers 
ho attempted to replace lus accounts in the reed. I 
felt a movement of compassion, and paid the cleric* for 
the modest supply for which the poor labourer had 
solicited. Tlic peon testified his gratitude by imme¬ 
diately borrowing from me another real (sixpence), and 
begging me to accompany him to his cabin, to cure his 
wife, who had long suflerod from illryss. During the 
short walk, I learned that it was tliis illness which liad 
thrown liirn into arrears, and made liim lose credit 
when he had more need of it than ever. 

The peon’s hut displayed all the poverty and want 
that were to be expected. A few earthen-jars, with 
two or tlirec bullocks’ skulls for scats, composed the 
whole of the furniture. Two faini.shcd-looking children 
wc.ro playing about a woman, whose pallid and worn 
countenance denoted tli^ yist st.age of .‘i lingering 
malady. Reclining undA a penthouse in the inner 
court, she? was feebly swinging a little lianimock, by 
means of a string m.ade of fibres of tlie aloe, in which, 
as it hung from the posts tliat supported the sho^, 
an infant lay asleep. It was a melancholy picture. I 
endeavoured to reassure the father, by advising him 
to substitute for tlie pimento and cactus fruit, on 
which the whole family fed, a diet better suited to the 
weak state of his wife's health; but I could not conceal 
from myself tyo fact, that in his case it was next to 
impracticable. The peon listened, hoiWiver, and rubbed 
his hands, and exhibited signs of satisfaction which I' 
could hardly regard as the eft'ect of my exhortations, 
lie answered to tlie questions 1 put respecting this 
sudden and singular joy, that the lioly Virgi» had 
just sent him an idea, and that abundance would not 
be long before visiting liis dwelling. While speaking, 
he cast a look of alfection upon an old rusty musket 
standing ono corner of his iiut. It was in vai% 
1 interrogated liim on the use to wliieh he thought of 
putting it; he was unwilling to explain, Slid contented 
himself by repeating that it was a glorious, a tri¬ 
umphant idea. I loft him without having been able 
to extract his secret, but feeling certain that the 
rust-eaten weapon would only be dangerous to him 
who fired it. Two days afterwards, I happened to 
meet the proprietor of the hacienda; he was blue 
with rage, soundly reprimanding a poor wretch, who, 
with a musket under his arm, and head bent dowg, 

r wfts twisting his hat awkwardly in his hands. I 
-tr^graed the peon. 

, . ‘Alii Sefior Don Ramon,’ I inquired of the« chief, 
‘what ill news have you heard?’ 

/What have I heard?’ he answered: .‘it is that my 
p^le are in league with ttle panthers against my 
cattle. Another colt I, have lost by the dumsiness 
of fellow.’ He went on withlRcreaaing vehemence: 
‘ifptL .hnow that for some time %ese cursed panthers 
have Ao^mitted nightly ravages among my herds. 

' YiMterday^ that scpundrol there came to communicate 


to me an idea which the ^’’irgia, as he said, had sent^ 
hinffor my advantage’- 

‘I believed it,’ interrupted tlie culprit humbly. 

• ‘ The matter was,’ pursued the flof, ‘ to be on the 
watcligfor the panther at a ^ace agreed on, and attract 
tlie animal by means of a colt* to serve as a bait.' He 
seemed so sure of the busm^ss, so certain of g.oining 
the reward of ten dollars, tliat 1 was fuolisli enough to 
intrust him with a six inontlis’ colt. Now, villain, 
speak! What have you done with this mifortunate 
animal? How did it liuppen?’ 

‘ You see, sehor inaestro,’ said tlie peon timidly, ‘ I 
was hid for two hours behind a thicket; the colt was 
tied .about ten steps in front, kicking and struggling to 
get away to its dam; when all at once I saw two eyes 
shiniifg in the darkness like lighted cigars. I took aim 
in that diit'ction; recomnic^dod my soul to Heaven; 
turneTl away asy head; and fired ’- 

‘And instead of tlie pantlicr you killed tlie colt,’ 
cried the exaspjsratcd proprietor. , 

j ‘ Oil, sefior maestro,’ interruptod the labourer 
energetically, his self-estccul wounded, ‘ I only lamed 
it.’ * 

‘ Kiyed or lamed, is it not the same tUng ? Begone, 
wretcli! But atop: go and tell to give you eight 
hours in the cepo.’ , ‘ 

‘ It was a lAppy idea for all that,’ rejoined the poor 
peon mournfully, as tlie abundance vanished of which 
he had dre.amcd for his family; and went out with his 
head sunk down upon his breast, and an air of rcsig- 
na^on, while tears stole slowly'Rown his hollow chocks. 

It was with empty hands he would have to return, to 
his cabin: eight liours in the stocks was what ho h.ad « 
gained'by exposing his life, saved only by .a miraculous 
chance. I was acquainted with his profound misery; 
had shared liis hopes, altliougli not admitted to confi¬ 
dence .as to Ilia project; and felt rather dispirited at so 
meigncholy a result. 

A short time afterwards, I found myself walking 
instinctively towards the place where I had seen the 
copos and other instruments of punishment used at the 
hacienda. The cepo is constructed in the same manner 
as tlio stocks formerly used for tlie exposure of culprits 
in England. The legs of the individual arc, however, 
raised to a iiiglicr elevation, so as to compel him to 
rest on tlie nape of his neck—a position which, after a 
few liourr^ beObnie? insupportable. Half-a-d(«en of 
these cepos were erected in a small yard, overtopped 
V lif/iicola, or pillory, onljsnsed on special occasions. 

Touched by the peon’s niisadvonturc, I liM resolved 
on carrying hinv^somo assistance, 6ut I liad beea* 
anticipated by a means through whiclt the poor 
labourer’s necessities were more generously suppyed. 
A man was stretched in one of the cepos, entirely 
exposed to the rays of a scorching sun, supporting 
liiinself, sometimes on his -Slbows, at others, making 
a screen with his hands against the glare which nearly 
blinded Iiini. It was witli extrema surprifce that, 
instimd of the peon, I rcqggiilscd* Martingale, one of 
the lArdsmcn employed on the estate. 

‘By what extraordimry adventure,’I inquired, ‘dO' 
you find yourself in this macomfortablc position?' 

‘Alasl sefior cavalier,’ he answered, ‘it is because, 
of my good heart and evil star, and also because of " 
my friend, the new steward's protection. But since 
chance has m.adtkyou a witness of my misfortune, my 
honour requires that you should be acquainted witar 
its motive.* , 

I listened while he went on with his justifleathAjUi, 
‘Tlio motive,’ he said, ‘is mc«t honjjurabie. WhWtift', 
understood that one of my comrades had to 
eight hours of cepo, I thought he would not hd ■ 
to divert himself* little, and c4hie here witfe.lt lew. 
dollars and a pack of -cards. UnfortupatSly,,ipy 
partner pillaessed no other disposable bapittd than his 
eight hours of punishment, 1 knew liim to 
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j)retty safe, and offered to (Stake two reals against'his 
promise to pay. lie accepted; but I had such iil-litck, 
that notwithstanding the infallible trick which I know 
so well how toi, practise, I lost the two reals ancli 
every coin I had left in iuccession. My ooratonion 
then proposed his eight houi^rs of eepo as a stake, to 
give me a chance; but I/s^bvered none of my money, 
and won the seven hours that yet remained of the 
infliction, for our play had consumed one hour. It 
was, howaver, nbcessary to ask the steward’s consent 
to tlie change; my honour laid it on me as a duty to 
solicit tliis favour—the rather ’- 

‘ 'Hie rather,’ I interrupted, ‘ because you hoped he 
would refuse.’ 

‘He refuse!’ exclaimed Martingale indignantly. 
‘On the contrary, the steward granted my rt^juest 
with a courteous alacrity f(jr which I am really grateful; 
but he shall pay me for it yet.’ * 

I calmed the herdsman’s irritation, by making him 
a present of the dollar which I had destined for the 
peon: he assured me that it should be reserved fo^r 
some extraordinary opportunity. The occasion pre¬ 
sented itself shortly afftrwords, and the voluntary 
sufferer won Jtji Indian slave. , 


THE MONTH: 


S C I E N C 


AND ARTS. 


An inquiry is begun, which may lie followed by 
important conse(|uunce((r not only to ttie pockets but 
to the health of the public—we mean tlie Inquiry by a 
PaVliaraentary CommiAee into the practice of adulterat¬ 
ing articles of food, beverages, drugs, and tlie like; 
a practice which lias of late years prospered to such 
a degree, that it has come to bo regarded as ‘all fair in 
business.’ l.vposuros of the frauds have from time to 
time been made, and warnings issued against tlic^use 
of sophisticated eomniodities, but never with such 
authority as at present. Tlie Lancet, as we informed 
our readers, did much good a few months ago— 
published the names of dishonest traders, put pur¬ 
chasers on their guard, and thereby prepared the 
way for remedial measures. Whatever may be the 
measures recommended by the committee now sitting 
—and we hope tliey will not separate without devising 
some gleans of putting down so Xion^trous, an evil— 
we venture to suggest tliat pnnisbraent, severe and 
uncompromising, sliould bg resorted to. 'Those wliq 
sell, whetlftr by wholesale or retail, should be inatie to 
feel that they cannot traffic in dclKgrious compounds 
with impurity; ,jliat if they will not be Iioncst as a 
matter of conscience, they sliatl as a matter of policy. 
Th^ name of Englishman once stood liigli above all 
others for fair-dealing ; tliat was jn the days when 
wares were genuine and ^'otits* legitimate—but now! 
Tennyson has some energetic lines on the disgraceful 
system ^n his nqw poem Maud ; he says:— 

And the vitriol madness ftishcs up in ilie ruffian’i^icad. 

Till tlie filthy by-lane rijgs to the yell of the triftuplcd 
wife; * 

While chalk, and alum, an* plaster are sold to the poor 
for bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the very moans of life. 

We have now an inquiry with authority. Let it end 
in authoritative restraints. 

There is, however, something to be said qp the Other 
side of the qnestioif. It is, that the public are thera- 
Bclves to Wame for mae|;i of the evil, by reason of their 
insensate desire pot cheapness. So that a thing cost 
but little money, Uiere are thousands who take no heed 
of quality. Let quqjlty become the test of cheapness, 
and let the puibhaser remember that that which costs 
least is not the cheapest, and the work of^Iegislation 
wiH he liaif aecomplisiKsd. 


That ever-flowing cause of controversy and condem¬ 
nation—the Thames, has again come under notice. 
ProfcssoioFaTaday has had something to about it, 
and yet it appears we must wait six years before the 
polluted stream can be purified—^before we can hope 
to see anything but a brown river flowing through 
London. Meantime, a sensible improvement lias been 
made in the quality of the water supplied to the 
inhabitants, but not to the extent that could be wished. 
Dr Pundas Thomson, in a paper read before the 
Chemical Society, says that the Southwark and Vaux- 
hall water is twice as impure in August as it is in 
March; and that ‘ in all the waters collected during 
the course of the inquiry, abundance of animal and 
vegetable lifc„was detected in mechanical suspension 
.... Even during the severest frost, remarkable examples 
wore noticed of the persistence of vitality among some 

of the larger animal forms. 'The flbrine of tho 

faeces has also constantly boon obtained from sorvice- 
pipes a' the Soutliwark Company.’ Pure water is 
therefore as mucli a desideratum as pure bread and 
groceries. 

Cur government have been often reproached with the 
little regard tlicy pay to the claims of science; they 
could always find money for any purpose except that 
wliich most contributes to national greatness. We arc 
of those who believe that science is the more vigorous; 
as assuredly it i^tln^more indeiiendcnt, for not being 
patted on the back by those in power. To be encou¬ 
raged, is often as fatal to research as to an individual. 
It is, however, always possible to recognise a claim 
with more or less of sympathy. A few years ago, we 
informed our readers tliat llie government had placed 
L.IOOO at the disposal of the Royal Society, for tho 
promotion of science. The grant was voluntary, never 
having been asked for, aUhough the contrary has been 
stated; and the Society w^er# merely the steward.s of 
the fund, not its recipients. During, five years, tliey 
liave, by grants of various amounts to difleront indivi¬ 
duals, done real service to tho cause of science; valuable 
asA,ronomical observations have been printed, which 
otherwise would Iiave remained in manuscript; and 
investigations have been made into highly important 
branches of science, by earnest and laborious men, who, 
but for the ))ccumary aid thu-s afforded, would have 
been unable to pursue llieir inquiries. It is, therefore, 
with tho more rqgrot we now state, tha# the grant has 
been stopped by the government, on tho ground that 
the exigencies of w'ar are too great to allow any longer 
of the apportionment of L.IOOO to the advancement 
of scjieriee. Tlie session is over—parliament is taking 
its lioliday—and so the matter ends. 

We must not forget to mention that L.6000 h.as 
been voted to Captain M'Cluro for bis discovery of the 
Northwest Passage, and L.6000 to the officers and crew . 
*6f Ills ship. Franklin is to have a monument to his 
memory in (Veenwieh Hospital; and the names of Sir 
Edward Parry, who died a few weeks since, and of 
other arctic explorers, are to be engraven thereon. 

Tbfc second annual Report of tho Department of 
Science and Art has been published, and we gather 
from it that tho large sums granted to the establish¬ 
ment have not been altogether sjient in vain. During 
the past year, 204 scliools have availed tliemselves ‘ of 
examples and illustrations as means of study;’ 640 
^hoolni asters and SO pnpil-tcachers received instruction 
in drawing, and 10,600 children have been taught on 
art pijnciples. ‘In order to give still further enCott- 
ragement. to progress in the schools, it has _ hwn 
determined to give annually a small prize, consisting 
of a pair of compasses, mu, and pencil, among eveiy 25' 
stSiolars taught drawi^ by a master of a School Of 
Art.* 'The schools i^f Science and Navigatim are 
I making satisfactory progress: 111 plans and sections 
I have been added to the mining records; and. ‘the 
I statistics of the produce of iron ore, and of the 
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manufacture of iron in Scotland for the year 1853 were 
obtained, and arrangementB were made for obtaining 
correct returns for the year 1864.’ Then wiJIi respect 
to tlio Oceanic Meteorological Survey,’ we read that 
‘agents have been appointed at several outports for 
the purpose of lending instruments to sea-j|oinf^ships 
promising to comply with the conditions prescribed for 
rendering their observations valuable;’ that ‘during 
the past year, instruments have been furnished to fifty 
merchant-ships and thirty mcn-of-war;’ and. that 
‘ Captain Fitz Roy has nearly completed the prepara'- 
tion of a set of charts, illustrating the prevailing winds 
of the Atlantic Oceans.’ And last, with respect to the 
Geological Survey, we arc informed that ‘the whole 
area surveyed during the last year wan 2800 square 

'miles. Five sheets, comprising about 1.50 miles 

of sections, have been issued; many additions to the 
maps already published have been made ; and several 

new sheets are in course of publication. Towards 

the close of the year, the Geological Survey was»for the 
first time extended to Scotland, and a considerable area 
in Haddingtonshire is far advanced.’ The same uSeful 
work has also been carried forward in Ireland; and an 
important experiment has been made by which marine 
resources arc to be indicated. Mr Huxley, one of our 
most eminent naturalists, was employed to survey 
Tenby Bay, and ‘ ho has mapped ujyn the chart the 
results of his preliminary inquiries. The locali¬ 

ties of the oyster-beds, mussel-beds, seining, trawling, 
and cod grounds, are marked out, with the view of 
obtaining an accurate determination of the fishing- 
grounds, so as to prevent the reckless and exhausting 
method of working now prevalent in many districts. 
The scientific as well as the economical results obtained, 
were sufficiently decisive to justify the views under 
which the experiment l)pd, been undert.aken, and to 
induce the director of the survey to recommend that 
similar coast-surveys should be continued in connection 
with the Geological Survey.’ 

The Russian system of telegraphs has been (So 
improved by Siemens, of Berlin, that dispatchc.s can 
be flashed from a distance, and printed in the ordinary 
typographical character, instead of dots .and dashes. 
He has also proved, what was for a long time doubted, 
that signals can be sent from opposite ends of a wire 
at the same Aimc without inlerferenco; so that a 
second signal may be forwarded wliilb the receiver of 
the firs* is acknowledging its reception. The essential 
condition appears to be, that the two opposing currents 
shall be absolutely equal; and this is measured and 
determined by a newly invented instrument callM an 
aijometer. The same fact of double transmission has 
been for some time known to experimentalists in this 
country. 

Langb^fg, of Christiania, investigating the phenu# 
meiia of terrestrial magnetism, sees reasijp to conclude 
that the greatest magnetic induction, as demonstrated 
by the records of observatories in all parts of the 
world, takes place sixteen days after the two scisticcB 
—in the northern hemisphere at one period, in the 
southern at the other, lie shews that at those two 
periods, the poles of the earth ore so placed as to 
become subject to the, greatest amount of influence 
from the sun. Tlrese facts assort well with what is 
^own respecting another phenomenon—namely, tlmt 
the aurora has a marked maximum at the equinoxes, 
and as stimgly marked a minimum at the solstices. 
So far as is yet ascertained, the pbenomeha are 
dependent on the position of the poles and axis of the 
earth relatively to each other; and sloyvly we are 
bnypTiniOg to he able to trace J>mething like cause ind 
effect in the mysterious phflMmena of terrestrial 
magnetisai. Touching this quj^ion, the astronomer- 
royal aays in his annual report, which we noticed last 
naooU), that ‘ whenever any extended view of the cos- 
tQk)&l causes; or Uws of magnetism and meteorology, 


shMl render an accurate discussion of obsorvationj 
practicable and useful, the magnetical and meteorolo¬ 
gical observations m.ade at Greenwich will be found to 
•present sucli materials for the discuisien as can scarcely 
be obtained from any other‘observatory.’ 

A little new light has Ijcen thrown on an interesting 
question of chemistry by Jf.. Deville, the producer of 
aluminum. Silicon, as is pretty well known, is sup¬ 
posed to bo condensed carbon. M. Deville poiats out 
the ndation between the two; and taking ehloride and 
fluoride of silicon, and treating them at different tem¬ 
peratures, he gets carbon in tlireo distinct forms—as 
ordinary coal, as graphite, and, tliird, as a crystalline 
substance, hard enough to cut glass. Of tfio latter, 
he exhibited a large crystal to the Aeaddmie. Should 
these’experiments hear the test of further trial and 
repetition, wt' shall have as* Iket what has, from time 
to tfliie, palsed through the world of science as a 
rumour, causing no little exeitemeiit. Under present 
circumstances, it will be interesting to watch the gvro- 
fjrcss of the Academic ; for, by a decree of the emperor, 
tlio pliilosophic eorporatiou' are to submit to certain 
changes ; government is to 'Tiave a v'oicc in their deci¬ 
sions, .Sind take them under its jiatfirnal «;are. 

Attention is again directed to oiirhoiiie acid baths, as 
a beticflctal remedy for muscular contractions, debility, 
ami weak eyel: tla^ curativ'e effects in some instances are 
remarkable. M. llerpiii reports that at Marienbad ho 
placed his stiff leg in a batli of the gas, and, after the 
first few minutes, experienced |i glow and tingling, next 
a copious persfjiration, and iii time the joint became 
supple. IM. Baudo'ns, of Maycillo, protests iig.-'inst 
amputation for frost-bite. If left to itself, he argues* 
that nature will separate the living from the dead 
portions, neither too little nor too much. Of 3000 
irost-hitten soldiers lauded at that port, .300 were 
cured by being left to nature, and arc now much less 
<li8tieml>orcd and lame than those who underwent 
amputation. Professor Bierordt, of Frankfort, has 
invented a machine to record the beating of the pulse. 
The arm is placed in a kind of cradle, which keeps it 
steady; a lever rests by one end on the artery, and at 
every beat a pencil, on the opposite end, marks a 
c}'linder of paper. If the pulse Iw regular, a regular 
zigzag line is produced ; if irregular, the line is full of 
breaks and jerks. M. Pierre offers g few observations 
on the ftJr.age %nd*aliinent of cattle. He finds four 
times as nmeh azote in the upflT p.arts of plants as in 
tlic iowor, the quantity diHiinishing downv^ards to the 
roots; and that qfter-niaths are richer in azote than 
first crops—resiflts confirmed by the experiments of 
Boussingault. *' • 

Among matters communicated to the Academie, is 
the description of a macliine for making water boil 
without fire; friction, is the means employed instead 
of fuel. 'The Societc d’Agficulturc are publishing a, 
few simple facts about oats, with a view to bring this 
graki into use throughout Franco ^enerallf’, as an 
artilfo of diet. ■» They giv** inform’ation as to the way 
in wnich porridge should bj made, and draw attention 
to the fact, that in Brittany the peasants make a 
palatable pottage of oaShie.al and vegetables mixed. 
It is shewn that the crops of oats may be doubled, and 
that horses may be fed very much more economically ‘ 
t han at present. The grape disease has led to experi¬ 
ments being triAl with other fruits; and in Sicily, the 
Indian flg is found to make excellent wine. It wfll,, 
surprise many readers to hear .that, owing to the, 
scarcity of material for making brandy, the Fresf^ 
have for months past imported whisky and gin. frtTO' 
England, in enormous quantities, for converrioa Jalio 
brandy. What will the lovers of^nuino Coguiie sajr to 
tlus ? The demand is to great Md pressing, the 
ordinary means of shipment proving insuffiwht, casks 
of the altove-proof sprits have been sent l^f rail to 
Folkstoue for transport across the GhauiUtU One more 
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<{dded to the list of mystiflgitionB for John Bull Wnd 
his valofoQS allifs. 

The Easters Archipelago Company are building a 
fleet of screw-steaufers, eacli 1000 tons burden, hoping, 
to find ample trade in the fegion from which thes, take 
their name. Tlic sultah of Borneo has made them a 
grant of 150 miles of territory on the main and on 
Ijabusn, where coal-mines are to be worked. A'mong 
islandsoso amazingly proiluctive, the results can hardly 
fail to be satisfactory. At Columbus, Ohio, an inge¬ 
nious individual lias discovered a way of lining the 
axle-boxes of railway-carriages witli glass, the operation 
being accomplislied while both are in a state of fusion ; 
and, as i^ said, witli tlie advantage of increased dura¬ 
bility and diminished friction. Siiould sucli prove to 
be the case, after sufficient trial, we may accepi, tlie 
discovery as a real imprevoTnent. In another quarter, 
a stone-planing machine has been contrived, which, 
with a rotating cutter fixed on a revolving arm, puts 
'a sittootli face on a slab of ciglit feet superficies in 
seven minutes. And in Bliiladplphia, cast iron has 
been laid down as pavempht for tlie side-walks of the 
streets. The plates are feet long, 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, and |thetof an incli thick. 'VVIicre they cover a 
cellar, they are warmed from beneath in winter, to 
melt the snow and keep them dfy. So far the metal 
is considered to be preferable to stone. ■ We think it 
likely tiint the company just formed for the utilisation 
of the waste slag of our ironworks, will find their slabs 
of slag better suited for paving purposes than either 
iron or stone. ' r 


have left wives behind them in their own countries; and 
they mar^, and gw off, and are never heard of again.— 
ffowitFs Mand, labour, and Gold, 

» 

LASTING IMPRESSIONS. 

You may gaze upon an object 
Till its likeness yen retain, 

And through distance, and through darknc.s8, 

Yon behold that form again: 

So I pondered on thy goodness 
Till there grew about my heart 
Many never-dying feelings 

'Which make up its better part. 

You iCay listen to a measure. 

Till its sentiment and tone * 

Find a biding-place within you, 

And the song becomes your own : 

So I treasured up thy sayings. 

And now, in my own, I find 
The eclioes of thy accents, 

'■ The reflections of thy mind! 

There are perfumes we remember 
"When their sources are no more; 

There are flavours that will linger 
'Wlien the banqueting is o’er: 

So, the (‘(..arms thy presence yielded 
H.avo outliVed thy honeyed breath, 

And my pout, that feasted freely, 

'Will partake of them till deatli I 
PuTX'vr. G. M. 


1' POBi.ic iiONonns to mteisatcre. 

I It docs not follow that because a gi’eat writer is 
I honoured by the jiuhlie, lie lias no claim to he lionmired 
by the Crown. It little matters whcthei- this or that 
author is enUlled to write a certain nnniber of letters 
before or after his name, or to wear a bit of goid or silrer, 
or a scrap of ribbon on liis breast. The author liiinself 
would care little, perhaps, for tiic mere personal vanity of 
the thing. What he desires is meet honour to literature; 
and literature can only bo lionoured throngh its professors. 
But how scanty a number of its profe.ssors havo ever been 
so honoui'od—a scanty number at all times, mid in every 
reign deereasingly scanty! Who ever lioars, in these 
days, of a writer receiving public honours solely brrause 
he is atfncMic toriler ? Some .aceidCut vucoiiujcted witli 
litcmture may help liim Jo distinetion; hut it is conferred 
on the accident, not on hinisq”'. And yet if there be any 
calling in tlfe world to which the rendering of perisoiial 
^^nour is pcouHaffy appropriate, it is»yiat of literature; 
for literary siyces^is ospeeially a man’s own, the grow th 
of bis personal gifts and personal exertions alone, pro¬ 
mote by no accident, shaped by no agents, aided by no 
auxiliaries. The triumphs of the author arc exclusively 
his.bwi). He has no coura®ous Imttafions to win victory 
for jhim in spite of himself.-^’orl/t British Ilevivw. 

• 1IA1»-«EBVA.NTS eok austhah*. . 

As to the two maidiservant*. who, you siiy, wish to foine 
but, I jfiin not the person |p advise them to it. ‘I'hoy 
have lived in comfortable pmcessat home; and, after the 
ooMforts of a good English heme, and the pleasant and 
r^rous climate of England, the change to a colony would 
sttate them dumb. At all events, let them reflect well on 
the unbared streets, and the dust Mowing eveiy few days 
iu Melbourne, till you cannot see your own hand; on the 
beat, ibe flies, the mud,' and slush the moment there is 
rain, .before they quit the smooth pavements attd the com¬ 
forts ttathboonfl to Itogland. Let them reflect well, too, 
on the chaotic, and* blackguard state of the lower 
' society Ih'^^iiujAly-thrown-togcther colony. It would 
; Strike them ii|fiii;«ist«ii»hment. As to ^ris marrying here 
, ^the great t^ewttWbiiirthat is soon accomplished 5 for I 
; rnearitoit lots of Q^^gers get married almost every time they 
; I* ^wuito^M_bonnq» to their gold. .A,, lot of B»e 
' are misemMed here from all the four winds 

'fliilillinh ' Nobody Mows thefti; much less whether they 


THE 11001*. 

Tile hoop, like any other liabilimciit, was oniy ugly 
inasmuch as it interfered with the mind's ide.a of the l>o(ly’s 
rflmpp. Tt was ugly, wlieii it made the hips appeal- liLs- 
loeated, tlie l)ody swollen, the gait unnatural; in otlier 
words, as long as it suggested tlie idea of sonic actual 
deformity, and miglit have been considered as made to suit 
it. But wlien it was largo, and the swell of it hung at a 
proper distance from tlic person, it- became, not a iiahili- 
ment, but an enclosure. The person stood aloof from it, 
and was imagined to do so. Tim lady, like a goddess, was 
half concealed in a hemisphere—nut of which the rest of 
her person rose, like Venus out of the billows. Wlien she j 
moved, and the heap was of proper length asWclI as breadtli, 
slie did not walk—her stcjis were not visible—slip was 
homo along—siio was wafted—came gliding. Sb issued 
the Wortley Montagus, the Coventries, and the Harveys, 
nut of their sedans; and came radiant with admirations of 
beholders through avenues of them at palace-doors. Thus 
poor Mai-ie-Antoinctte came, during the height of her bloom 
and ascendancy, through arrays, on either side, of guards 
and adorers; and swept along with her the eyes and the 
^formations of Mr Burke .—Leigh Hunts PU Court 
Suburb. j 

AOVEBTISING. 

The now number of the Quarierly Review (193), just 
publisticd, contains an interesting article on 'Advertise¬ 
ments,’ tracing their liistory from tlie flrat book advertise¬ 
ment in the Mereurius Politicus, in 16S2, to the great 
broad sheet of the Times, in May 1855. The writer 
asserts that the following amounts are annually Spent in 
advertising:—By Holloway for his pills, L.30,000; by 
Mbses and Son, L.l 0,000; by Rowland and Son (Macassar 
oil, &c.), L.X0,000; by Dr De Jong^li (cod-Mvw oil), 
L.10,000; Heal and Sons (bedsteads and bedding), L.GWO j 
Nicoll (tailors), L.4500. In the days of the railway mania 
the proprietors of the Times received as mneb as L.fl687 
in one week for advertisements! Their average advertising 
receipts per week appeaf'to be a little abqvo L.3000— 
Publishers' dreular. . . " . ' . 
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TKAUINGS OI<' ICELAND AND THE 
EAIl()E ISLANDS.* • 

Tin: TovAi. i: to Tuoitnii.vvx. » 

Ei'.MAKKAiiT.F. 113 art' soinp of tliu iiaturiil ptculiiiritii-s 
of Ifoliiiiil—its terrific, tliouKl) r-arcly active volcanoes, 
Its siiisular sulphureous luitl other hot springs, all 
iuilicating a jiresence of fire in iuiniediato proximity to 
its wastes of eternal snow—it coijhl ifrarcely have heen 
an object of such interest to the British tourist, were 
it not ill general so Jifficiilt to be reached, so hardly to 
he travelled in, and altogether a country from nhose 
bourne it is so uncertain whether the traveller may 
e'er return. From Lritish i>orts, it is rarely that a 
ship sails for Iceland. Seldom does a y achtsman dare 
to trust his gay barlt through the long naste of sea 
which surrounds its irSn 'coasts. Almost the only 
regular conimiinicatiou that takes place lictwccn it and 
the continent of Europe, is hv the po.st-packct, which 
sails I'iglit times a year from Copenhagen to Keikiavjk, 
taking generally twice the, time that is now reiiuired 
for a voyage to America, and reiiuiriiig as inucli in 
returning. Hence it arises that exceedingly few 
Englishmen have ever visited leeland—not one English 
geologist, that T am aware of, since Sir George 
Maekenzio in* 1810, notwithstanding .tlie great attrac¬ 
tion whieli the island presents to tliat class—and only' 
two book-makmg travellers of any note since that 
time, one of them tlie emissary of a religious society’. 
From Denmark, to which it belongs, or any othe> part 
of the continent, the scientific and literary travellers 
have been scarcely more numerous—the most noted 
visitors of either class being the gentlemen of the 
French ci^rvetteLd Jia'kcrchr, who traversed the island 
ill 1835 and 183G, and puhlislied a lahoriifus account of 
its uatui'al features, accompanied by a volume pf draw¬ 
ings. For twenty years, scarcely' any notice of^'t has 
appeared in English literature. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of lively interest 
that I hoard, in June of this year, of .a Danish war- 
stcamcr, which ivas about to touch at Leith on its way 
to Iceland, and take up four gentlemen of Edinburg^, 
if so many should present themselves, and convey 
them to Iceland and back for a moderate expense. It 
seemed a most handsome and liberal proposal*of the 
Danish naval minister, and I at once resolved to bo a 
passenger. Not only were other three quickly found, 
but two besides applied for births, and, on a tolcgfa- 
phic communication being ma^to Copenhagen, were 
gratified with their desire. Tmus there was to be a 

* Tills series of articles Is contributed by Mr Robkkt CiiAMin.as. 


part^ of six. I was at firs?hopeful that one or two of 
the in'ofessors of natural seioiice in our university would 
he of thu number; but engagcinciits with sui^iuer 
glasses rendered this impossible. Y’c were .also disap- 
pointeil of Colonel James'pf the Oidnaneo Survey, 
whose estensive geological’ knowledge wouhl have 
madeothe privilege of a jiassagi'^ruly* well hestow'cd 
in his ease. As it vas, our party did inehido one or 
two gentlei'ten jiolisessing a general knowledge of 
geology and mineralogy’, hesiiles one highly-skillod 
amateur photographer, who propo.scd taking with him 
an apparatus for suii-pieturcs. A liope was felt 
iiipuiigst ns, that there nnglft he one or two Danish 
Miriiiis in the vessel; hut wl^ni it arrived, its four 
native passengers proved to he men of wholly ditierent* 
elas.ses. We discovered that, moderate .as tlie fare was, 
it exeecded the eonvenienee of a set of professors whose 
entire animal income is only L.lHow the minister, 
•so Jilieral towards Englishmen, should not liave seen 
fit to give gratuitous passages to one or two such 
Danes as Forchanimer and Eserieht, who would have 
returned the benefit so largely to their countrymen, 

1 oamiot tell. I’erliaps, on a future o])portunity, this 
omission may' he reinediod. 

’J’he 'I’lini —for such was its name—was a handsome 
screw, Tuounting eight guns, and containing a crew of 
about 134 niei> miller a captain and four lieutenants. 
While slie lay in the Ro.id, takiBg on hoard a suppjy of 
eoal^ I had an op])ortunity'*of making the acquaintance 
of the officers, all of whom spoke ^Inglisfi perfectly 
well. Tills was A surprising circumstance; hut it is to 
bo .accounted for chiclly by the attractiorfs of English 
literature. Men of the superior classes in Dcmfiark 
study E.ngUsh at,school—using, by the by, thu dear 
old Vicar of W'alrJicM as 'heir principal text-hook— 
hocause, while their own language pre.sents few hooks, 
the^irodiK'tions of Fcott, IJulwer, Divkciis, itid other 
Engpsh author^ have a elqjrm tlial repays tlie labour. 
To ^ perfect knowledge ft our language. Captain 
llafieiiherg added, still fnorc to my surprise, an intimate 
aciiuaintanco with our hfttory, which enabled him to 
feel in the most lively maimer the interest associated 
with llolyrood, the Gastle, Koslin, and many other 
places in and abwt Edinburgh. In our perambulations 
amongst these scenes, we were accompanied by Count 
Trampo, sii/fsamptwan or governor.of Iceland, who was 
returning from Copenhagen to the seat of his govern¬ 
ment, from which he had bc^n a ftw months absent. : 
It was curious to take these two Danes into a dusky 
old room in the Cow’gate, stutfedifaU of brokers’ ihtni- 
ture, where, in 1590, thirty magnates of tb^ir country, 
who cami in the train of tlie Trincess Anne, were 
entertained by the magistrates of Edinburgh. It was 
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ih those (lays the dining-ro^m of the Master of the 
Mint, and proT|ably not a single Done has ever been in 
it from that time till the present. 

On Monday afternoon, the 18th of June, all needful 
preparations being madey wo went on board the Yliui, 
not failing to remark, as we* approached, how appro¬ 
priate to the views we IntJ was the figure of the 
northeyi god at the head, holding out a goodly hammer 
in his hand. We^were quickly settled, each couple of 
persons in one of those coffin-like spaces which are 
amusingly considered as bedrooms at sea; most of 
them opening from the mess-room, which was also of 
but limitid dimensions. One of the first things wx‘ 
were called upon to attend to, w-as a rule that no 
passenger could be allowed to carry .any* liicifer-niatches. 
Why was this 'i Only because of the siin|ilc fact, that 
there was six thousand pcftinds-weight of gnnpojyder 
closely adjacent beneath our dormitorjcs! Here wa.s 
hazard the first to be encountered for the sake of 
seeiftg Iceland. Strange to say, all of us seemed to 
feel the fact as a pure ide,Hlity—much on the rule, H 
suppose, of De von aiipanUlibns rt non cxisleulibins Kukm 
est ratio. At least, 1 never could observe that any one 
was in the sligfftcst *d'’gree discomposed by it. ‘ 

In our little oblong sky-lighted mess-room, we 
mustered a pretty large party at "incals.^tho cajitaiii 
and three lieutenants (one remaining on deck on duty), 
the doctor, purser, and engineer, four native and six 
llritish passengers. 'I'lie ho/mei.iltr, or steward, ki'pt 
a good supply of viands and sherry and Bordeaux 
were never w-anting at dinner. According to the 
custom of Denmark, Crams were taken before and 
during all meals; and to this custom most of the 
British passengers seemed to accommodate themselves 
fully as easily as to the narrow sleeping-places. The 
kindness and atlentiou shewn to us in all possible 
ways by the officers, went far beyond our expectations. 
While perfectly well bred, they seemed to us less ^Ifl’ 
than Knglisli officers are generally inclined to be. 
Both ns to bed and board, they gave us every sort 
of preference over themselves that politeness could 
suggest. Indeed, I feel almost ashamed of their 
extreme good-nature, even while grateful for it. It is 
perhaps also worthy of notice, as a circumstance 
marking the universal advance of true refinement, 
that, throughout the whole time wx^were together, the 
convcrsllitioii was maintained in a tone of cheerfulness 

1 anf^densantry, without ever, once shewing a tendency, 
to overpaS8«tlie hounds of dftoruin. Wliat a eonlrast 
our associatiojiB regarding the sga-life of the last 
century! ^ * 

Behold U8,*then, on the evening of our start, making 
our ^ay out of the Birth of Bortli against a light east 
wind, the weather ratlier dull and cold. The towers 
and steeps of lofty Edinhi^li fiule anh sink behind us : 
the fertile shores of East Lothian are left on the right; 
the Bas^ ‘ sea-rock immense,’ is passed: and tlie pilot 
descends^into his*pitipace at the Isle of May, tlie^ to 
wait till some incoming vtesel shall «all him Aaiii 
into action. Adieu for we#kB to friends and foes—to 
news of Sebastopol, however thrilling—to our part in 
all that concerns the interests and welfare of Britain! 
With a daguerreotype of the basaltic cliffs of May on 
our minds, as caught through flighty mist and spray 
amidst the thickening gray of niglit, wc bid farewell to 
land, and take a north-east course ihto the Gorman 
Ocean; for the captain, even with steam at his com¬ 
mand, likes good sea-room for Ids ship. Next morning, 
we find ourselves alone on the waters—no trace of 
Caledonia stem atid wild to be seen. Cutting against 
a north wind, we have weather clear, but cold. And 
so we go on and on; 4 pd dinner succeeds breakfast, and 
tea succeeds dinner; and tliere are walks along tlie 
.deeit, and outlookings through telescopes ovqr the gun- 
and watchings of sea-birds and of distant sails; 

Mnd one or two persons confess themselves as not yet 


quite reconciled gastrically to sea-life—till evening 
begins to^iome on, Just as we are approaching that 
outlier of the Oreades, the Fair Isle, to the east of 
which is the passage usually taken into the North Sea. 
It is ^Ti o’dock, and tlic sun is little more than just 
set, and tlio nortli is a long cloud-drapcd cliamber, 
with the draperies and festoonings dropping a ruby 
dj’e, when wc approach tliis unfortunate little island, 
wliicli, wc believe, supports two hundred of God’s 
ercatlires, hut is wished by everybody besides to be at 
tlie bottom, or at the North I’ole, or anywlierc, seeim', 
that it creates sucli a monstrous deal of inconvciiiene”, 
and does such a frightful amount of actual misebief. 
A very decent-looking little green island it is all tlr ■ 
time, as if it liaJ'never wrecked a bark nor robbed a crev> 
ill its whole course of existence. More deadly by far 
appears Siimbrugli Ileiftl, opposite, the lofty extremit}' 
of the Zetland group, which we now see dimly through 
the haze to the right. Good or evil, we course past 
it in p'erfeet security, and so make a final parting 
from,Scottish land. Faroe and Iceland now lie clear 
before us. 

On the third day, after a brilliant sunrise at h.alf- 
past two, tlie wind changed to the south-west, bringing 
on the usual unpleasant consequences of raiu and 
bluster, but without impeding our course. It is 
iiii|iossil)le, howc«.'r, to get a meridian observation; 
ami as the Faroe Isliffida cannot be f.ir iiliend, we are 
forced to pause at iiiglil, .and even go back a little, 
lest we come to a premature landing. I bear before T 
rise next morning, tliat the southermnost of the group 
h.is been seen, and all is right, and we are sailing in 
amongst them. I come upon dock, and find that wo 
are just passing the Little Dimon, a lofty isle, of the 
peculiar form of Ailsa or the Bass, which seems set 
like a guardian at the souWi q*" the nreliqielago. One 
of its sides, I find by a rough measurement, rises at an 
angle of .ol degrees; it is not. therefore, surprising that 
the Little Dimon is uiiiiihaliitcd by man. It contains, 
liovever, some wild sheep, whoso flesh is said to have 
the flavour of venison. Presentlv, the Great Dimon, 
another lofty Init less column-like island, appears, cliffed 
all round, insoiiiuch that no landing can be cflected upon 
it except by a rojic. Still, however, wo learn there is 
on this island one sheep-farmer, acting as steward for 
till: king of Denmark, the proprietor. Aiid now, look¬ 
ing onward, we bJgin to see, througli the thinning mist, 
other masses of land, wfiieli wc icarn belong to Sandiic, 
Suderde, and other niemhers of the group—bare gray 
mountains they are, or with only a slight tint of green, 
and l^)rizontal stripe.s of snow lying along them, like 
webs of linen bleaching on a Scotch hill-face. Such, 
indeed, is tlie very image which tlic object has pre¬ 
sented to tlie popular imagination at home, where a 
ataripe of snow on a particular part of the O^ihil Hills 
passes by tha pretty name of Lady Alva’s Web. la 
the Fariics, this disposition of the snow at the end of 
winter is the result of the peculiar geological features 
of the»:ountry, as will be by and by explained. 

Tlie whole scene, and the outward sensations of the 
moment, press upon us the idea of a wild, uncouth, 
and arctic region, where man maintains a rough 
struggle with nature, and gets himself roughened in 
the process—the more remarkable to us, as being a 
s^ne comparatively near to Scotland—near, and yet 
in essential respects how different from all of Scotland 
which may in such a case be taken into account! To 
such a'n outlandish territory may we, leaving Leith 
on Monday afternoon, arrive on Thursday morning— 
a jKissibility little known or reflected upon amongst 
u^, hut surely not without its weight in many social 
considerations. We Wj‘e musing on such things, when 
a boat was descrieof ahead, containing three rude 
figures, such as one is accustomed to see invwood- 
engravings in missionary tracts, being half- clad in 
skins, with long lank hair escaping from below their 
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little caps, and hanginf; in elf-locks round their air- 
tanned feature^. The dint of a thousand storms, and 
rough days and nights at sea, was set on those half-, 
savage forms, where all appeared as hardened by past, 
and prepared for future suffering. l’rcse)jtly,*on the 
ship being stopped, one of the men came on board, and 
announctS himself as a pilot from Thorshavn, the 
little port to which we were now advancing. His 
services being gladly accepted, wc soon behead him 
stationed beside the captain on the gallery whence the 
vessel's motions were usually directed. A most striking 
personage he was—a tall lank man, in a niucdi-worn 
leather-jacket and trousers, gray stocking!!, and lamb¬ 
skin shoes without soles—his face atjujline, and origi¬ 
nally handsome, but now deformed by a black patch 
over the site of a lost eye and tlje neglected state of his 
h.air and beard. Such was the first specimen submitted 
to us of the population of these .singular northern isles. 

In a little time wo were passing along a sou^d, with 
high land on both sides—that to the right being the 
island of Nalsiie, or Needle Island, so called from a 
perforation, seen at one end of it, the work of the waves, 
by which all these shores have been more or less deeply 
worn. All along, we see only hare gray ridges, of jicr- 
severing uniformity of elevation, with here and there a 
greenish slope below. Nowhere is a tree or even shrub 
to bo detected. St^ll do the whj^c sftow-stripcs give a 
chilly character to the distant landscape. Still does 
the (juick-flitting puffin or the heavy-winged gull 
lend sole animation to the scene. At length, when 
about eleven o’clock, the sun is beginning to throw a 
clearer light, we find ourselves approaching a kind of 
recess or small valley, where a few ob]ect8 somewhat 
diffi'rent appear. There arc bright yiatchcs of green, 
niix-od with one or two masses of black and white; 
and somehow a flag rise.? out from above these objects; 
and we strain our eyes, and wonder what tlie whole 
thing is, for as yet it appears entirely aiioiiialous. It 
proves, gentle reader, to he the town of Thorshavn— 
the town of tlie Faroe Islands: llieso green patches'hre 
the sod-eovered roofs of houses; the sjiots of white and 
hhu k resolve themselves into a mercliaiit’s house and a 
church; and tlie flag is hoisted in a little fort, ]ierched 
on the ncigtibouring lullside. Such a curiously dis¬ 
guised, half-buried little town it is; such an odd huddle 
of cottages rflixed witli rocks, and rocks mixed with 
cottages, tliat, in certain ligiif^ if the flag wore only 
to keep il.sclf down, we liclieve an enemy’s ship niiglit 
pass it w'itliout ever imagining tliat a town was tlicro. 
The amusement it excited in our party, affair we 
w'ero fully assured of its heiug a town, was very 
great; and our pliotograplier felt the same eagerness 
to ho at it which he would have felt regarding a 
liecf-steak after a two days’ fast. Wi^ll, here we uia^‘ 
a pause, 'hnd drop anclior; and before a quarter of lui 
hour elapses, a boat is seen coming frmn the shore, 
containing an elderly gentleman in a liglit-blue uniform, 
and cap with the rosette tliat marks government 
employment; and him the captain, in full* cere¬ 
monial dress, receives at the side, and welcomes on 
board. It is Mr Kandropp, the sheriff or judge of the 
Faroes—one of a handful of civilised men who reside in 
exile hero amongst a host of rude and simple people. 
The military aspect which is given, amongst eontiiiciital 
governments, to all official personages by a unifortn, 
as a contrast to our simpler system, is thus at once 
brought before us. It was a surprise to all, J,hat no 
salute passed between the sliip and the fort; but wo 
afterwards learned, that it was as well for the fort 
that no such ceremony was galled for, as, to tell the 
truth, its four guns are nowl |0 crazy in the mount¬ 
ings, that they could scarcely TWir being fired. What 
marked our mercy the more was, that a French 
corvette came not long ago to Thorshavn, and gave a 
salute of twenty-one guns—a superfluity of politeness 
for which it got anything but thanks, ns the fort had 


• • 

to answer gun for gun; and the commandant hardly 

expected to see himself left with a single mounted 
piece, yueli js the happily secure qpndition of Faroe 
—e.Yjiro.ssive instance of Wie peace which resides with 
poverty! For anything tliat I could Icam, there is 
not a dozen soldiers in afl this group of islands. Their 
military stores are on a Similarly narrow imd simple 
scale. It is related that when the Frineu of I>gnmark 
came to Thorshavn Hay some years agp, the fort 
began to fire a royal salute, hut stopped sliort in the 
middle. Tlie c.iplaiii of the prince’s vessel sent to 
inquire the cause, and leiiriied that their stock of 
guiipoivder was exhausted, lie sent a supply, and the 
8:ilutc M'as completed. 


^ SOLDIER’S «tlMING HOME. 

TirKY are very quiet people, my Somersetshire cousins. 
Sight-seeing is allogetlier out of their element. Most of 
them newer helield London in all their lives, and*have 
as iiiueh eonoeptioii of it a* tliey liave of tlio Tower of 
Habcl. Of a. London erowd/they h:\ve no more notion 
than a Hindostancc has of tlie iceberg^ in the North¬ 
west *I’assage. When I talked tc iTioiii of the strangely 
solemn pageant—perhaps tlie strangest aiui solemnest 
that T/ondor*street.s will witness for many a century— 
tile Wellington funeral, they lisU'iicd with uncompre¬ 
hending wonder, and thought ‘ it must liave tieeii odd 
to see so many people togetlior.’ Of tliat nmititudinous 
surging liuniiiii sea—the grandest part of any metro¬ 
politan siglit—•they licArd witli the slirinking wliicli 
most English eountry-genllewdmcii feel at the nl^a of, 

‘ the mob.’ 

Therefore, it was not surprising that when we heard 
of the ‘show ' at Bristol—its funereal splendours were 
not attractive—we determined to be among the few 
who did iiof rush to see the (hradac eomc into liarbuur, 
aiifl tile landing of that floor worn, aged body—which, 
perliap.s, had lietler liave been left where the septua¬ 
genarian soldier’s lieart broke under his too heavy 
imrdeii; where iiiisy Slander, jiointing out tlie countless 
graves around him, would have been silent as soon as 
her foot reached the old man's own. No : we had—or 
all avouelied we had—not the slightest wish to sec the 
poor general's sorrowful ‘ coming home.’ 

It wus|—as ye i.» our isolated innocence siitjposcd— 
the morning q/hr tlio funcra^when wo walked to the 
station, with the intention of * doing ’ Bristol *and 
Cliflon in a quiet eomfortalilc way, bcooming socli 
very' quiet midjjie-aged gentlewoinrn, to whom tlvi- 
sliortest railway-journey was an cveat of importance. 

‘ Let me take the tickets, pray.’ For I had a notion 
that my little cousin. Miss ratieneo, would be ’com¬ 
pletely annihilated by the crowd I siw gathering: 
or else that slie would commit some egregious hlundcr 
in the matter of tickets, and allow ns the pleasure of 
travelling to Bristol for a London (jire. tial rushed 
valVously into the throng tliat. .seciiu'd thickening 
momently behhid me. Mlrely', surely'—yes! too late 
we saw the fatal announifcnicnt, cxliibited iii black- 
edged formality on the ofliee-wall, that, this day, trains 
would start to see the funeral of Lord Raglan. 

"Wo had made an egregious Idimder; but the tickets 
were taken, and it required all one’s powers, mental' 
and physical, edge a safe way out of that hot, 
smothery, scrambling, shouting, fighting throng; to 
which one—only one!—helpless and miserable official 
was dispensing advice, entreatifes, and tickets—tto 
last in very small proportiqps to the two former. 1 
owed mine solely to the burly protdbting shoulder and 
bluff benevolent voice of a big Somersetshire kd: 
thence being piteously jostled# and crushed, till I 
sheltered behind a sickly, grim, elderly Indian o^er. 

‘Can’tsyou find your party—aw! Better ask ^e 
policeman: one always wants a policeman among the 
lower classes.’ 
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‘ Yes,’ aildcd a lively young matron. ‘ I’m sure 
I had no idea of the crowd till the policcmati told me 
to take care of n?y little boy. I declare 1 liad quite 
forgotten the child.’ ‘ ^ 

'"'fi An odd mother, I thhught; but then she was so 
fashionable! 

Here the crowd grew more nebulous; and at Icngtii 
slowly t emerged therefrom—to be met on the platform 
almost as eagerly' and pathetically as Dautc would 
have met a friendly ghost escaped out of purgatory. 

‘ Of course, Oousin I’atieiice, you’ll not think of 
going to-day ? ’ 

Hut IVflss Patience hesitated; and there was a 
curious twinkle in her brown eyes—such brilliant 
ones 1 if only she would not hide them under that 
dreadful blue veil and greev bomiet. There certainly 
is in the human mind an inherent efiervescence, which, 
however corked and sealed, when brought into contact 
with, the wholesome natural air, has <an irresistible 
tendency to froth over. And why not, Miss Patience 
Who made your bright cydb, your merry laugh, your 
gay heart, that instinctively responds to all innocent 
pleasures ? Render^^ributo to wlioin tribute is, due. 
Don’t look so shamentced and doubtful as you gently 
hint: \ 

‘ Wo do not very often have a holiday.’ * 

Upon wiiieh, of course, though 1 firmly believed, I 
from the signs of the gathering multitude, that these | 
two amiable and simple gentlewomen would come 
home, as the eliildren sify, ‘all in little pieces;’ pf 
coutjTO I hesitated no longer. If we coilld hut get safe 
v'.nto some carriage ; aiuf for the Bristol show, w e must 
only trust to Providence. 

Fortune favours the helpless as well as tlie brave. 
After a few well-eseaped ehaiiees—such as my Cousin 
Patience’s be' ng tlirust next to a sweep and his hag, 
and my Cousin Faith’s lieiiig invited to the knee of ^an 
ancient farmer—we got secure, and, as we rejoiced to 
know, ‘ thoroughly respectable ’ sc-ats, near a grieved 
old lady, who, in the seramhle, had jiaid double fare, 
and olleroei her return-ticket generously to the company 
round. 

‘Gie ’un to I,’ issued from the mouth of a large, haml- 
somc, well-dressed young fellow, who seemed to have 
cultivated with tlie utmost success his farm, his llesli las 
muscle, *vnd his whiskers—everythihg, is. shont, except 
his ^^ducation. But nlicn lus sweetheart, hlushiiig 
under a most wonderful pinkAonnet, mildly' ejacula^al: 

‘ La, Joe r 3hd explained, in a smothered Devon accent, 
'•^at the differeiiifc of fare might bff«applicd for and 
be returned »t BVistol, Mr Joe witli a wido-moutlied 
merry ‘Haw-haw!’ relapsed into a conversation with 
Ids neighbour on, 1 believe, turnips. 

Wc started. • 

‘ Thirty-five minutes boliind tin!e,’ B.aid a quiet young 
man, in the gray plaid costume of a gentleman-iiedes- 
trian orawalking^-tourist. ‘I hope up accident v’ill 
happen.’ • ^ , f 

Faith and Patience gave a little sliudder, but «!till 
sat, worthy their names. •On«wc sped till we lost 
sight of that fair white city, U’liits'b beauty, 

not quite so young as she has been, .drowses in sunny 
aristocratic calm in her nest at the valley-foot, or 
climbs languidly, house by house, up the circle of the 
neighbouring hills. Very green those hills were—green 
as the slopes of Paradise; and now and then, through 
the meadow's below, appeared glimpses of the anything 
but ‘silver’ Avon, crawling on to its acme of muddiness 
in ancient Bristol. * 

‘ What a scene of, confusion Bristol will be to-day! 

I hope we shall come to no harm in the crowd;’ and 
very painful suggesfitons of our position as ‘unpro- 
, tected females ’ were forced upon our minds, as, through 
carriage-partitions, wo listened to the lou8 talk of 
. tjhe lujliday-people, to whom the poor old man's death 
md at least given one day of harmless festival. 


I ‘Sir,’ asked Miss Faith demurely, after a glance 
excliangedowith Fatience and me, and a second, very 
.penetrating, at the young gentleman, her neiglibour— 

‘ can you tell us how best to escape the procession, 
to-day i’ f 

‘ Escape tlie procession ? ’—with a doubt if he had 
iicard aright, and tiicn a smile of considerable enter¬ 
tainment. ‘ Yes, ma’am, I think you might escape all 
—all the amusements going, bj' taking back-streets, 
such as ’-lie mentioned several. 

‘ Thank you. 1 believe the procession was to start 
from Princes Street.’ 

‘Was it? Oh, thank you, m.adam. Thatwill just do 
for me;’ and,,apparently mirthfully conscious that 
some people were not quite so foolish as some other 
people, he leant hack, ivnd pulled lus brown hat over 
his laugliiiig eyes. Patience’s own again danced 
unlawfully. 

‘Don’t you think, sister—not that 1 should particu¬ 
larly mind—hut if, witliout crowding or iiiconvcnicnco, 
we ef.'uld sec, just a very little. ’Tis quite a national 
sight—one we might like to femember afterwards.’ 

‘ J’erhaps ! ’ said h’aitli hesitatingly. ‘ At all events, 
we needn't exaetly go out of our way to avoid the 
show. As for the crowd, for my x>art ’- 

Evidently the ease was settled, i, who knew what 
a crowd was, onlySiop^d I might have the consolation 
of bringing my iimoeent cousins home alive. 

The train threw us out, amidst its hundreds, and 
I found myself triitting after my coniiianions down the 
queer streets of Bristol. 

I take a great delight in tlie first jilunge into any 
strange pl.aee, csiiecialiy any strange town. It is a 
sensation peculiar cif its kind, exquisitely vivid and 
agreeable—onewliich, in its individual cbarni, involun¬ 
tarily seems a foretaste of tli’at'statc of being which we 
believe we shall attain to when to the astonished spirit 
‘ all tilings ’will ‘ become new ;’ so that first jiicture of 
a strange region always remains to niy iiicnt.al cyv a i 
roaf picture, iierfeet in itself, quite distinct from an,y i 
succession of varied after-images which familiaritx' may 
create. It would bo a curious psycliological process 
accurately to trace and note tlie gradual clwiigcs which 
a series of impressums invariably produce, till our first 
impression of the iilacc or the person becomes so unlike 
reality, that we ."oine to recognise it Ss a distinct 
picture, and a picture oqjy. 

Therefore I sliall always see Bristol .as I saw it on 
that gray July day, when every shop was shut up in 
Suiida^;' quietness, and the occasional toll of a niutllcd 
bell gave a Sunday-like atmosphere; only it was no 
church-going groups that rolled along in such jaunty 
mirth, intersecting the footpath in long lines, gene- 
rMly linked altogether arm and arm; sometimes a 
country youtli, with a Blouselinda, in her ^ry best 
shawl and bouSiet, on either side; sometimes a labourer. 
Ilia wife, and a string of small children. A great num¬ 
ber seemed to liavc come in carts. I saw one evidently 
bivouacked for the day—the mother sitting on the 
front-seat, knife in hand, and on tier lap a gigantic 
loaf, from w'liich she was cutting such ‘commocks’ of 
bread, that one ceased to wonder at the very jolly 
aiipearance of those specimens of WeBt-of-Engl;^nd 
ri^ality. As for their speech—and it was tolerably 
loud and plentiful—-I found myself totally at a loss. I 
should ns soon attempt to understand, or be understood, 
in a pasley with the ghosts of our Saxon ancestors, as 
with their- agricultural descendants of Wilts, Devon, 
and Somerset. 

Some peculiarities wer»notioeable in these provincial 

^ ._A...__ -r _A 




far slenderer sprinklin^pf what we are used to call th^ 
‘ respectable ’ class—nmhing abroad on foot but hopestr 
downright labour, bent on gratifying its curiosity in a 
solemn, resolute, English vtty. Very few jokes were 
current, or joke-makers. Tour Hodge and Dolly are 
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like a bier; on cither sMe of *her follow two long, long 
lines of boats, the rowers all in white shirt-sleeves, 
black neckcloths, and a black band round the left arm, 
dropping regular noiseless o^. Now she comes nearer 
—^you can distinctly trace,on the deck a black outlkie— 
of the shape familiar enough tp us all. Her steam still 
slackens—the boats slip outtif the lino of procession, 
and gather round her. The moving groups collect in 
a mas^ on the edge of the quay; you may see the 
clergymenVfiuttering surplices, the corporation’s gaudy 
gowns, and the gray or bald head of more than one old 
soldier, standing perfectly still. Gradually every head 
is bared ^ the oars arc simultaneously lifted—a rising 
forest—and held aloft in salutation. Everything 
around is quite silent, t xcept the occasional toll ^rom 
St Mary Redclyffe Tower, the boom of a minute-gun, 
and the faint splash of \ht steamer’s paddles. Now 
they stop—she is close inshore; those waiting her go 
at once on deck. 

Ay, the old soldier has come home. 

That return home, of a hero unvictorious, a com-« 
mander not’unblamed—sr'general fallen, worn out 
after a great error and cheek—history will remember 
as one of her Sadds^t and most toindiing chronVles. 
Where were all the honest fault-findings, the malicious 
slanders, which he bore alike in such br^vo silence— 
where were they now ? 

All old man 

Is come to lay his weary bones among yon : 

Give him a little eajth, for eharity. 

the body was landed, one clear, prolonged melan- 
4choly bugle-note came Irom over the water, piercing, 
almost like the cry of a woman. Then .a nodding of 
undertakers’ plumes, and a moving of black velvet 
housings, as there passed slowly along the quay the 
last carriage, in which wo all safely ride. No funeral- 
car—a simple liearsc, with a few mourning-coaches, 
following, 'fhe troop of Ilorsc-guards closed in behind, 
and then up the thronged, hushed, gaudy avenue of 
Princes Street the procession went—melting away 
into a dim mass, out of which came, at intervals, in 
shrill fife-notes, the monotonous repeated tones of 
Handel’s well-known march .--marking a soldier’s 
funeral. 

And so they carried him home, and gathered him to 
his fathers. * 11 - 

‘Batieuee,’ said T, wHlin, after a pause so long that 
our neighbour sight-seers b^an to move away, fnd 
,^the yard was beqpming cleared, we ftill stood on our 
three chairs, gazing over the river in*thc direction of 
Princes Strecfii—‘Veil, Patience?’ 

She had pulled down the blue veil, and Eaith was 
busy hiding away her pocket-handkerehief. We walked 
silently along the river-side towaj-ds Clifton. 

r C B ’K P T O G U A P U S. . 

Let not the reader *be staulled at this very learned- 
looking name: it simply means .secret wntmg —ciidier 
correspondence, wordi exprosied* by artificially selected 
and artificially employed letters and numerals. The 
second column of the first page of Ute Times is a 
magazine of such curiosities, as every regular reader 
of that journal knows. We threw «, little light on 
them two years ago, in an article to which we shall 
have occasion to refer presently; hut we wish now 
to draw the attention of, the reader to another phase 
of the subject. There is a national, a historical, 
a political importance attaclied to the past history of 
ciphers, appreciated at the present day. The 

electric*|ti^Sjpraph has thrown all other systems of 
COrr||^Wence so completely in the shade, in respect 
to^pPty in passing all obstacles of river and sea, 


mountain and valley, that ,the old beaten paths have 
in many ways been abandoned. Not that cryptographs 
have yet llfeen dispensed with by statesmen and diplo- 
'hjatists; for the public learned, on a recent occasion, 
that some of our wiseacres had been thrown into 
bewildtfimcit, by being unable to decipher their own 
ciphers, on a matter relating to the ■war 1 But it is, 
nevertheless, as a matter of history, that cryptographs 
are now chiefly interesting; and in this respect they 
are deserving of more attention than might at first 
sight be supposed. 

It used to he understood during the last war, and 
probably remains yet true, that a decipherer or inter¬ 
preter of cryptographs was attached to the office of the 
Minister for Fofeign Affairs in all the principal states; 
and these decipherers gave the high-sounding names of 
(Cryptography, Cryptology, I’olygr.aphy, and Stegano- 
graphy, to their art. So far back as the time of the 
Greeks, many systems of cipher were employed to 
transmit messages during war-time. One of these 
methods may be easily illustrated thus: Let us sup¬ 
pose that the English alphabet, by omitting the letter 
j, consists of twenty-flvo letters; arrange these in a 
square thus:— 

1 2 ."I 4 5 

a f 1 q V 1 

b*g^m r .w 2 


Place figures over and at the right hand; represent 
every letter by two figures, by the intersection of a 
vertical with a horizontal row; and tlius we find tliat 
11 represent o; a4, 0 ; 52, w ; 14, rf; and so on. ’Phis was 
the principle of one of the (ire^-k methods—one among 
a numerous family, which the ingenuity of any reader 
could easily reproduce. The Greeks were likewise well 
aware of all such contriv.aiKes as affixing small dots to 
the,letters of any epistle or manuscript-book, in such a 
way as to denote only tlie characters expressive of the 
secret message; substituting points for vowels; passing 
a tliread tlirough deterniinately arranged holes in a 
tablet; tying knots at determinate distances on a 
string; placing ink-spots at determinate distances on 
p.ipcr; chniiging the arrangement of the .letters in the 
alpliaher, and substituting one for another in writing; 
employing new and uncouth characters in lieu of 
ordinary letters; representing a whole wonl or a whole 
sentence by one single arbitrary character; abbreviating 
and dipping words, spelled in other respects in the 
usual way; or, ratlicr, if not aware of all such contri¬ 
vances, they were conversant with the principle on 
which each one rests. One of tlic Greek metliods was 
nbtchanical in its arrangement, and certainly, curious 
in its kind. The two correspondents were furnished 
with two cylimlricaV pieces of wood exactly alike, each 
having one; the writer took a long narrow strip of 
parchutent, w'ound it spirally round his stafif at a 
determinate angle, and then wrote upon or across the 
edges of the adjacent turns of the spirM: when unrolled, 
the writing appeared confused and unintelligible; but 
the person to whom it was sent could inte^ret it by 
winding it round his stafil Perhaps the most comical 
oft all cryptographs, was one mentioned by Uerodotus. 
Histisens, while at the Persian court, sent to Arista- 
goras, in Greece, a servant affected with bad eyes; 
Histissfis told the servant that his hair must first be 
shorn, and his head scarified; and, in doing this, he 
wrote, or scratched, or inscribed, o message on Ae skin 


he was subjected anew to the shearing and shavmg 
process by Aristagoros, under pretence that it^o'uld 
be good for his eyes; and Aristagoras thus gained 
access to the secret writing wWoh the servant had 
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■nnconsciotisly carried about with him in this odd a pood deal of tact in copiposUion. The following has 
manner. been given as the postscript to a letter written on tins 

During the middle aeei. secret writing*wa8 much principle:— » 


manner. oecn given a 

During the middle ages, secret writing*wa8 much principle:— 
mixed up with telegraphic, military, and naval signals 
—no broad line of distinction being maintained among expose nol 

the three. Torches placed in particukr positions imminent 

at night; flags held in position by day ; guns fired at 
particular intervals; large drums beaten in a pre- Taking the 
arranged way; musical sounds to represent letters; warning; ‘ 1 


lamps covered by differently-coloured glasses ;• square danger.’ 


‘ Pray throw off those rain fears ; 
cjposc not yourself to storn, when there is not any 
imminent danger.’ ^ * 

Taking the left-hand piSt of this only, there is the 
warning; ‘ Pray, expo.se not yourself to imminent 


holes diversely closed by shutters ; levers projecting at 
different angles from a vertical post—all wore adopted 


Mr Tliickncsso, a cryptographer in the last century, 
once received a letter from a lady who tried to puzzle 


as signals; but secret writing, usually so called, was in him. She first eomjiosed an epistle in English, 


most cases a transposition of alphabetical letters. 


selecting for the most part words whoso Sounds are 


m Exsati on CWtonran/jw, written by Sllair about half nearly similar to oilier words found in the French 

_^___ ^ _ .1'_..I_j._ _ ^11.... 1 isi-v Ai« nivci 4 -fl-i/xn cilick 14* 4‘l^An/v 


the principal languages—English, French, Italian, the cliin.it. Here, yeux mais have game, flche, due, 
Spanish, Dutch, (lerman, Latin, and Greelt, one in fat mutin, foule, pore, aile, port, fruit, and adnyrable 
each. Then, Blair appealed to his jirinters to .supply i menchetto and butter; an mi sistre (a joli nymphe) 

1 _...4-11 «mviv’ riT\r1 rtn /\<1rk d-Tm li-ifn 


him with every possible variety of type whiclf their 
founts possessed, except the English and Greek alpha¬ 
bets—Anglo-Saxon, Hebrew, German type, numerals, 
mathematical symbols, dashes, stops, small ornaments. 


tu chat tu yeux, and sing’yeux an ode, tu the lute or 
violin. Yeux canne have^a slcblo for ure hors, and 
a pl#ee for urc chaise. Mi son jjj^t physician ne6r 
the river, tissc fetal signe.! the sai, the pour Docteur 


&c.; and these ho employed, some in their proper dos grive about file affaire oing to tlie rude squire, 
positions, and some upside dowij, to represent the But pardoif mi long lettre; pro doux eomme tu us 
proper letters of the sentcnct'-^alwaya prc-supjiosing :ibout mai, if 3 'cux canne. Mi aerviee to ure niece, 
that the two correspondents have settled what shall be Houe dos Raffe doux?—P.51 Fre doux commo ; for 
the nature of the substitution. ure pour Nenni seize but feu beaux.’ Of course, to 

The reader at the present day can hardly understand gny one at all acquainted Mth Frcncli, this efibsion. 
the eagerness with which cipher-writing was discussed could occasio’n no difficulty: hut the lady wr^e in 
in past times. Baptista I’ortn, Oardan, Vieta, Dr the Etruscan character—a ffirm of very early Grecll 
Wallis, the ingenious Marquis of Worcester, all wrote aljih-abct not now known except to a few learned men; 
on the subject. Some recoinnieiuleil the representation so that, by moans of the Anglo-French hidden in the 
of letters by small di 4 f>hes jilaced at diflbrent angles Greco-Etrnscaii, the fair writer doubtlessly produced 


on the subject. Some recoinnieiuleil the representation so that, by moans of the Anglo-French hidden in the 
of letters by small di 4 f>hes i>laced at diflbrent angles Greco-Etrnscaii, the fair writer doubtlessly produced 
within small squares ruled on jiaper; some :u]opted a an ingenious iTyptograjih. 

kind of short-hand strokes upon liorizontal lines; In pa.st years, the doeipherers were a class of persons 
some referred to words or>Benteiu-es-by the employment who made tliis art their cspeeial study; and no doubt 


of figures corresponding to the pages and hues of gome 
rare printed book in the possession of the oonfederates. 
The great Lord Bacon discoursed upon wheel-eiphors. 


an adept could obtain high rewards for his skill from 
governments in search of secret information. Ho 
made himself acquainted with every imaginable variety 


key-ciphers, word-ciphers; and prided himself much in the art: the transposition of letters; the change of 
on a cipher in whicB « and 6 arc ni.aile to do duty for this transposition itself with every line; the use Of 
the whole of the alphabet. He gives as an instance numerals fur letters ; tlic combination of letters, nume- 
the sentence, ‘ Stay till 1 conic to you,’ printed partly rals, and printing characters; the invention of new 
in Roman, and partly in Italic characters: this inter- eliaraclVrs ; the ilUoption of lines, dashes, or^ots ; the 
mixture of type suggests the formation of the three insertion of significant wordadn the midst of nonsense; 
gibberish words, ‘aabab, ab;iba, babha;’ :uid these use of significant turds in a long and otherwise 
suggest the plain English word, ‘ F'ly,’ which is the useless sentence of good English—nil wefe familiar to 
real object of the message—the original sentenie being them; and tlicj? were wont to establish rules whereby' 
merely a blind. Such is an example of the cxtr;i- lo discover a clue to each cipher.* Tligse rules were 
ordinary labour which has sometimes been bestowed in some cases so complex, as to equal in elaboration a 
on this matter. scientific jirocess: indeed, some of the crj'ptograpliors 

One these crotchets consists in writing a sentqisce insisted that tlseir labours belonged not merely to an 
in good English, but with an intention that only a art, but to a seience*. 


few of the words shall convey the liesired message. In the reign of James IL, the Earl of Argyle, engaged 
Thus: ‘I sliall bo much obliged to you, as reading i\a conspiracj'against the government, wi»to a letter 
alone engages my attention at present, if youtjvill lend t^a confeder|te in whiej^the wiirds jumbled on in the 
me any one of the eight volumes of the Spectator.’ following manner;—‘ I gone so I and refuse object first 
That tills is good Englisli, is more than we will affirm; you time much is way clie our would have business 
but we take it just as it is given by one of the very I possible of I send here against my ’till what little , 
.cryptographers. The recipient, by the aid of some upon known not which money assistance I service,'&c. 
sort of key or clue previously agreed upon, selects the The attempts to discover the key to this cipher were 
words, ‘ I shall be .... alone .... at .... cigh^’ as instrumental in drawing attention to the art generally, 
conveying the meaning, rejecting the rest. Some of. This subject has received some very curious illustra^ 
the professors of the art have deemed this a famous tions in a recent number of the Quarterly Beyiew. The 
system; because, if the sentence constructed? be really writer, treating, of the oddities t^iich sometimes make 
a sensible remark in good English, there may be no their appearance in public in the newspapers, tellfl of 
suspicion that any secret is involved. Another, of ‘Love with finger on lip, yaking secretly, and as ho I 
somewhat similar characteraconsists in writing a letter thinks securely, through the medium of cipher adver- 
or paragraph, conveying tli^ecrct information, in a tisements to the loved one. Sweet delusmn I There 


narrow column of several lites, and then increasing’ are wicked philosophers abrosul who unstring the bow 
thejeolunra to double the width by adding to each of harder toil by picking your inmost thoughts t Lovers, 
line additional words which, though destroying the beware* Intriguers, tremble! Many a wicked passage 
original sense, shall impart a new one.. This requires jif illicit love, many a joy fearfhUy .snatched, which 
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passed through the second cohiran of the first page of 
the Times as a string of disjointed letters, unintelligible, 
as the correspondents thought, to all the world hut 
thennsclvcs, have We seen faigly copied out in plain, if 
not always good Knglislj, in the commonphice-Uooks 
of these cunning men at cryptographs.’ The reviewer 
then lifts the veil that covero the heart-secrets of Tlo, 
but without being able to decide whether h'lo is the 
mssculilic writer of the feminine recipient of th(! elTu- 
sion, but ntost probably the latter. Flo is addressed 
in the following rhapsodic stylo :—‘ Thou voice of my 
heart! Berlin, Thursday. I leave next Ulonday, and 
shall pre^s you to my heart on Saturday, (lod bless 
you! ’ Four more cryptographic addresses to Flo appear 
in subsequent advertisements in the Times, one of wfiicli 
is translated by the reviewer thus: ‘ The last is w'rong. 
I repeat it. Thou voice of iny heart. I am so loiyly, 

I miss you more than ever. 1 look at your picture 
every night. I send you an Indian shawl to we.ir round 
yoh while asleep after dinner. It will keep you from 
harm, and you must fancy^my arms arc around you.* 
God bless jmu ! How I dojove you!’ 

All very pretH', no doubt; but Flos and their bcfiux 
must not rely tc» mwah on their cryptogr-aphy. A great 
fright was inflicted in this ])articul{|r case. After four 
of the letters had been written, sonte ciplifr-anatomist 
seems to have discovered the key, and announced the 
same in the Time.s; this was siicedily followed by' one 
more, and apparently a hast tiddress to Flo: ‘ 1 fear, 
dearest, our cipher is diseiivcrcd; wTito at once to your 
Mend Indian Shawl (!’. 0.), lluckinghani, Bucks.’ Aii 
anonymous writer, undur the cognomen Senex, coni- 
Inented on these sillinesses ; and another, Expositor, 
wrote thus to the 'J'imcs: ‘ I’ermit me to aid your 
correspondent, Senex, m exposing the absurd and 
sickening twaddle contained in tlie.se .advertisements: 
twaddle, moreover, which, in its tendency, is mucli 
more likely to injure than improve the morals of tic 
curious young folks wlio so readily crack such nuts at 
tlie present festive season. At foot is a translation, 
made in five minutes, from your journal of this morn¬ 
ing, by a juvenile at present residing with me; .and 
his first remiirk on rending it was to tlie olfect, that 
if any booby should he caugtit ciiihcring in such a 
way at his school, he would get “ jolly well flogged ” 
by the master.’ ^ 

Witlidht wishing to be.ar too hardly upon poor Flo, 
but With a desire to sheffr the principle on wliich such 
epistolary qpnutidrums are ftsually constructed, tlie 
j[tately Quartet ft/ points out tliat the, Flo correspond¬ 
ence was carried on by means of figures or numerals, 
the key to wiifch is! as follows:— 


each figure, wc presume, soeving as a •substitute‘for 
any one of the letters placed^nderncath it. ‘ 

The reviewer shew's the principle on which a certain 
‘Ccnercntola’ correspondence*was constructed; and 
also the extraordinary trouble which some one had 
taken to put into cipher the theorem that ‘ the Times 
is the Jefieries of the press,’ But both of thesfe nuts 
wore cracked in our Journal two years hgo,*’ as well as 
several others—such as a ‘ Kensington ’ ^vertisement, 
in which each letter iS’represcnted by anotlier standing 
twelfth before it in the alphabet; another, in which 
seven lettera are repnesente*!, each, by these seven ahead, 
seven by seven in the rear, six by six ahead, and six 
by six in the rea#; aiKjther, on the principle of turning. 

alphabet end to end, and using a letter as far from 
the end as the real letter is from the beginni,ng of the 

.1 * CkmiAert'B JidiHharph Joumat, Second Scries, vol. sx. p. IBS. 


I alphabet. Such exposures of supposed secrets .are not 
without tl|,eir use, for the correspondence cither is or 
is not intended to fulfil some praiseworthy purpose. If 
'll is not, then may it he well to let sentimental damsels 
and youths know that their siglis and raptures arc 
dctecteA aml’laughed at; while, if any really good and 
publicly beneficial object be held in view, then is it 
right to shew tiiat no cipher is safe, unless much more 
skilfully constructed tlian tlioso usually met with in 
advertisements. 

It is very little known how fully the rules have been 
developed and laid down whereby' cipliers may ho 
deciphered. In important state matters, tlic decipherers 
of past days attended to all collateral information 
possible to bo*’ obtained—suidi as tlie language in 
which tlie cipherer may have originally penned liis 
communication, tlie pefiod at wliicli it was composed, 
the cipher most in fashion at that period, the quarter 
from whence tlie writing might possihl}' come, the 
jilace to Vliicli it was probably destined, the person for 
wliom^it miglit be intended, and similar external con¬ 
ditions or accidents. There was a struggle between 
the eipliercrs and the decipherers of different nations: 
the former, to devise a cipher which niiglit baffle the 
latter; and the hatter, to defeiit all such attempts. 
A mere transposition of letters, however ingeniou.s, 
became at length* no safeguard against these sharp- 
witted gentry, and inftre complex arrangements were 
.adopted. Let ns illustrate this. We will take si.x 
eonsoeutive words from a sentence in the former part 
of tills article : wo will devise a mode of substitution, 
using wrong letters in every case, but yet on a system 
wliieh could clearly ho defined in words, whether for a 
long or a short sentence, and our gibberish will appear 
thus : 

wklibz jwj jvuclyzhuad #eq rfgr iiejynitpi. 

Now, tho point to ho illnstratcd is this—tliat a prac¬ 
tised cryptographer, even without knowing that tho six 
wor^ls have been chosen from the present article, would 
solve this mystery by means of certain rules which lie 
has laid down for his guidance; wliereas an uninitiated 
person, even with tins knowledge, will make many 
guesses before ho hits upon the riglit. 


E U P II K O S Y N K: 

.tX oil) TALK Ol!' THE HEW WOULD. 

IN TWO (■ H A P T a it S.—<■ HAP. 1. 

It wai' a bright October evening in the year 1090, 
when a group of ollicors stood upon tlie topmost point 
of Cape Diamond, the lofty citadel of Quebec, clustered 
round the flag-staff, from whoso summit floated 
pwudly tlie national banner of France. The last rays 
of the setting sun kissed its silken folds as they 
streamed out upon the breeze, waving defiance to 
the invaders wlio threatened to pluck it from the rock 
on whim, nearly a century before, it had been planted 
by the adventurous (lhamplain. 

Over the beautiful landscape, viewed from the 
pinnaefe of that rock, hung tho blue dome of 
heaven, pure and cloudless; while the horizon, 
burning witli gorgeous hues of purple and gold, shed 
a glory over the scene, such as is never witnessed 
in milder latitudes. The heads of the distant moun¬ 
tains that guard, like giant-sentinels, the lovely ’iTallcy 
of St Charles, were already crowned with the early- 
falling snows of Canada; and the Isle of Orleans 
gleamed, in the distance, Ijkc some brilliant gem on the 
bosflm of the broad St lAwrence. 

Opposite the frownij^ieight, bristling with cannon, 
lay tlie precipitous mores of Point Levi, rising 
abruptly from tlie noble bay of Quebec, and terr|jnat- 
ing in a wooded promontory. Here and there, perched 
like an eagle’s eyrie on its craggy ledges, appeared the 
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wliite-wnslied walls of the ppasant’s cottaRc gleaming 
through the foliage; while its swelling liill^ and tlie 
undulating surface of its many-coloured woods resting 
against the vivid background of the sky, gave to that 
point of land a pictnresqueness of effect far surjiassing 
that of the most finished productions of ari^ 

But not to the eye alone did tliis ministry of beauty 
make‘its appeal: tlie air was full of harmonies—the 
whispering of leaves, the vesper-songs of birds, the 
humming of the insect tribes; and of odours, A-afted 
from every woody dingle where tlie wild-flowers still 
brightened tlie fading earth with their beauty, while, 
mingled with these fainter perfumes, came the rich 
fragrance of exotics from the stalely gardens of the 
castle, in whose gay parterre.s still lingered the rarer 
flowers of European climes—the rose of Provence, the 
‘Erenchman’s darling’ niignoifctte, and the balmy 
violets of England. 

But if the heavens above were glorious in their calm 
beauty, and the earth beneath peaceful and rafliant as 
.a poet’s dream, there were sounds abroad, mafring 
with their dissonance! the harmonies of nature. The 
tramp of soldiers, the r.attling of arms, the hurrying 
to and fro of excited men, jarrecl harshly on the silemee 
of the night; while over all this was east the spell of 
music from the military band, which played before the 
castle of St Louis tlie national airs eii France. 

But the group of oflieeTs wKio, in the deepening 
twilight, still remained standing on the summit of the 
citadel, looked not now with admiring eyes upon the 
scene. Danger nicn.iced them even in their strong¬ 
hold; nay, they gazed upon its very presence; and 
in the whole glowing landscape they saw- but one object 
of interest—a hostile fleet, for from eonteniptiblc in 
force, lying in their own majoslic river, under the 
w.alls of their city, itsawliite canvas bellying in the 
breeze, ami the ensign of England streaming from the 
mast-head of the adniiral’s vessel. 

The expedition had bedlTlitted out by the British 
colonists of Massaehusetts, and intrusted to the cam- 
lyand of Sir William I’hipps, a man whom liiinible 
birth had not iwcvented from rising to the highest 
posts of i)ower and honour, and whoso talents and 
virtues liad Won the favour and coufldenee of Ins 
sovereign. 

Previous to tlio appearance of the gallant little 
armament before the walls of Quebec, it had, almost 
without opposition, captured several French jiosts 
on the shores of Newfoundland and the lower St 
L.awreuce, and had actually arrived at Tmloussac, on 
the Saguenay, before any tidings of the impending 
danger reached the Canadian eapital. Kumoiirs, it is 
true, were rife concerning its approach; and parties of 
observation had been sent out by its vigilant governor, 
Comte de Frontensic, and canoes despatched to seik 
for some ships laden with supplies, whk-h were daily 
expected from France—their safe arrival, in the event 
of a siege, being all-important to the garrison. 

Defensive preparations had also been ma!!fe, and 
were still going on, by order of M. de Frontenac, with 
unrclaxed vigour; for, although strong in natural 
defences, there was need to strengthen its rocky 
bulwarks against insidious assault, and to defend, 
by artiflcial barriers, those weak points which, in the 
lower parts of the city, were accessible from tiio 
river. But tlw lofty crest of Cape Diamond was not 
at that time crowned with works of solid maeronry, 
although the present structure had even thfin been 
commenced, and from its northern angle there extended 
an irregular line of bastions, crossing the promontory 
to the banks of the St Charleii. • 

The citadel, at that peiWi W a quadrangular fort, 
with flanking defences at each corner, protected by a 
walliin tlie inner side; while some rude field-works. 
With redoubts, strengthened the front towards the 
Plidas of Abraham, The lower town, too, had its 


battery; and the narrow, Jlreeipftous passages .iseending 
from it to the upper part of the city, were protected by 
loophole walls, iutreiiehniciits, and rows of chemux 
dejiis,'. f • 

Sjilculating upon the audv'ty which brought this 
British armament before* the walls of their city, the 
knot of oflieers wc have nseutioned remained upon the 
height till only the white shrouds and gleaming lights 
of the liostilo vessels were discernible through the 
gathering darkness; and then one after another de- 
jiartod, till only two remained, leaning against the 
broad flag-stall; and gazing down upon the illuminated 
windows of the castle. Suddenly a rich strain of 
music swelled upward from llie balcony, when, turning 
to liij eoiiipanion, the elder of the two young men said, 
with a gay smile: 

‘ J^ight and music nhefever her presence beams, 
Louis! Is it not so ? Come, let us leave this breezy 
height; and though wdth some of ns, perchance, it may 
be our last night of life, it will he well to spcial it 
Micre wo may have a forot,gste of the licaven that is 
to follow.’ J * 

‘Your light tone, Gaston, is in ill keeping with my 
graver mood,’ answered the othowifti a gesture of 
impatience: ‘yet go» .and bask in the radiance of her 
beauty; hut ’,- ' 

‘ And wdicrefore hut, St Ours ? ’ interrupted liis friend. 
‘What means that settled gloom, th.at desponding tone, 
whenever kladame de Lavasseur is our thr-mei'—she 
whom I know you love—aru^ not in vain, if there is 
asght beside (jutward seeming in her smiles, in the 
coiiseions blush when you approach, in the toner of 
liquid sweetness Irom her lips—and suoh lijis! Cupid * 
he merciful; The honey of llybla was vinegar to the 
dew that bathes those living ro.scs ! ’ 

St Ours sighed deeply, and was silent, lie had not 
even a smile for the absurd rliapsody of his friend: in 
triJth, he was struggling hard to subdne the emotion 
that well-nigh mastered him; hut with all his eflbrls, 
he could not conceal it from the observation of 
D’Esperon, who, unable to divine the secret cause 
which never failed to arouse it in connection with 
Madame de Lavasseur's name, exclaimed, with an 
inipetuo.sity which formed a part of his frank and 
generous nutun : 

‘ In tlie name of J.U the saints, Louis St Ours, explain 
to me tlii iny^liory which drives you to despa^, when 
love and duty stand ready, iflhidst a se.oro of hajulcss 
aspirauts, to crown yoiJ with triumphMontres, 
U’Auhigiiy, Do J.<ormc—would they not barter all 
their hopes of Ame in these northern wars, for one 
little token of that favour which tliu*fai<* Euphrosyiic 
showers, without stint or measure, upon you ? ’ • 

‘ Ah, that is it, D'Esperon 1 If she looked uiion mo 
coldly, I could bdar tp suflTer; hut it is a cruel destiny 
to know the treasure might be mine, wore I permitted 
to^ossess it; and this it is which must explain to you 
tliiSsccret of that unhajipino.ss w'hoJe nianiAstationB 
havf 80 often eavakened yrpir sympathy ^nd wonder,’^ 

‘1 do not yet comprehend you, Louis. Why is it 
tliat the treasure woii,*may not be possessed?—that. In 
the very presence of thi* adored Euphrosync, I mark 
your cheek grow pale, your brow become clouded, 
and SCO you steal away evcii from the smiles which 
are your life, to darkness and solitude.’ 

‘Forgive me,' Gaston,’ said St Ours; ‘I know I 
must have tried your patience sadly; but till the 
certainty was forced upon me tliat, unworthy as I 
am, I held the happiness of another in my keeping, 1 
resolved to bury deep id ray t»wn bq^ast a secret which 
is the haunting skeleton of my life. But from you I 
will no longer have any conc^raent. I have no 
formal history to relate, and only a few brief words 
to uttcr,.but they are pregnant with fatal meaning, 
as you wUl believe when I tell you—I am married 1’ 

‘MarriedI’ exclaimed D’Esperon in htjf-indignant 
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astonishment. ‘Can I believe you, when no word of 
this has ever before passed your lips ?—not even to 
me, your comrade in arms, your brother in affection, 
your friend and cbnfldant—,»s I thought—in every joy ' 
and sorrow, since first we knew each other, yearS and 
years ago!’ » 

‘Even so, Gaston, for I fc-ained my thoughts never 
to dwell upon tlio odious theme. Or rather, I should 
say, infliffcrent tp the ties that bound me, I scarcely 
realised thiir existence, nor felt the galling bondage, 
till the bright vision of Euphrosyne appeared, and 
awoke mo to the bitter consciousness of my thraldom.’ 

‘But bow and when was this fatal marriage con¬ 
tracted ; and to whom, in the name of Heaven, arc you 
sacrificed ? ’ ♦ 

‘ I know her only by ^ame. These, briefly, are the 
circumstances of the caseMy father and the Qount 
de Lancey wore bosom-friends from boyhood, and, in 
the ardour of their romantic attachment, they vowed 
to each other that, should they in after-years become 
parents, their first-born clwldren, if of different sexerf, 
should cement by marriajtO the union of the families. 
My father inherited a proud name with fallen fortunes; 
while the Count aiMjancey, loss illustrious by*birth, 
was the possessor of immense wealth, so that the friends 
each derived his own advantage’'from fiie compact; 
and when, in the course of time, they became parents, 
the little Roayne and myself were taught, among the 
first lessons of our childhood, to regard each other as 
future husband and wifs. Still, had the union been 
delayed till we arrived at maturity, it>. would perhs^is 
jhaviS never taken place f but, unfortunately, the sudden 
illness of the count hastened its consummation. An 
injury received in the chase was pronounced fatal by 
his physicians; and when informed of his danger, he 
desired that my father and myself should be instantly 
summoned. We resided in a distant province, but 
we set out immediatelj' on receiving the tidings, hnd 
travelled night and day. Wo arrived in time to see him 
alive, and though near his end, his faculties remained 
singularly clear. He expressed his satisfaction at my 
father’s prompt compliance with his wishes, reminded 
him of their compact, .and signified his desire to see the 
marriage solemnised between his daughter and myself 
before he breathed his last: “ Otherwise,” he said, “ he 
must leave her in the power of tha’c w,ho wquld diffe¬ 
rently riiape her destiny; and the dearest wish of his 
faeaft was, to bestow her and,ihcr wealth, with his own 
hand, upon»the son of his earliest and truest fricnr!!” 

‘It was a stmngo proposal, children as we both 
were—the gijl-btido licing but twelve years old, and I 
only three her senior. But absorbed in grief for her 
fath^, she bad no other will than lus ; and to mo, who 
had always looked upon the union as„a thing of course, 
it was a matter of perfeeWindifforenee wliether it took 
place then and there, or was postponed for half-a-dozen 
years. Apdsow^were married by the count’s confes',or, 
who was present with a lay-brother from a neighboi^dng 
convent. Strangers to eafh other, vO’e were usited 
in indissoluble bonds—indHercgit to the present, and 
regardless of the future, which by that act was rendered, 
to one of us at least, dark and joyless for ever. 

‘But a secret presentiment of coming wo crept over 
me when I found my fate irrevocably fixed—a deep 
aversion to my child-wife filled my hgatl> > but as, by 
the marriage-stipulations, I was not to claim her till 
she had completed her sixteenth year,'! rejoiced in the 
reprieve, and gave all anxious thought on the subject 
to the winds. , 

‘I saw her hut*once after we parted at the altar, 
and then, in compliance with ray father’s wishes, I 
accompanied him to me convent where she was placed 
to complete her education. She replied to my distant 
|te€ting wMh averted looks, and I fancifcd that I 
' uncontrollable disgust. This con- 

liotijl^plngthened my repugnance to her; for young 


as I was, 1 had a keen sense of the beautiful in woman; 
and whenj looked at her undeveloped figure, her thin 
childish mce, and large meaningless eyes, I passed 
gladly from her presence, hoping, almost resolving, 
never to enter it again.’ 

‘Ancl yc^i have never seen her since?’ questioned 
D’Esperon. 

‘ Never ! Two years subsequent, my father’ died ; 
and having entered upon a military life, I was sent 
upon foreign service, and remained abroad till recalled 
by the appointment which transferred me to this 
Western world in the suite of the Comte de b'rontenac.’ 

‘ And your wife ? ’ asked D’Esperon. 

‘I am ignorant of everything that concerns her,’ 
said St Ours. ‘ ‘ At various intervals, 1 heard that slic 
always s^oko with bitterness of her early marriage, 
denouncing it as the rtiisfortune of her life; and this 
settled hate on licr part fortified me in my resolution 
never to trouble her with a husband’s claim, nor ever 
to intrude my unwelcome presence upon her. Eor 
augl(t I know, she may now be a veiled nun in the 
convent where I left her; but this is not prob.ahle. 1 
only wish it were; and then I should be absolved from 
the vow I made my father on his death-bed—never 
voluntarily to break the tie which binds me to the 
daughter of liis friend.’ 

‘ It is indeed asJbrlorn-hope, I fear,’ said D’Espenm. 
‘Had such an event tfckcn place, you would have heard 
of it through a hundred channels before now.’ 

‘ 'True: it dors not offer even a straw to the drowning 
man's grasp, and 1 have only to bear my doom with 
such patience as I can; and it would have been an 
easy task, this quiet submission to an iron destiny, 
had my heart remained untouched by another. But 
to long with all the ardour of passion, to know myself 
beloved bj' the most enchanting of women—0 it is 
often more than my manhood can endure! ’ 

‘But this child to whon^ou were wedded, St Ours, 
has, with the lapse of yearn, become a woman. How 
know you that she has not blossomed into an angel, 
who would fill your whole soul with the ecstatic sense 
of her loveliness ? ’ 

‘It could not be. You would not think so had you 
seen her. Besides, she is not Euphrosyne, and so 
could win no love of mine. Still, though I have 
wished to be forgotten by her—to bo thought of, if 
remembered at all, as one dead—should she demand 
of me the protection of a husband, 1 would yield it, in 
fulfilment of my vow made to her, and of the promise 
to im' father on his dying bed, never to rupture my 
marriage-tie. But I have little fear that she will claim 
from me any frigid duty, and I gladly interpret her 
unbroken silence into a repugnance as unconquerable 
as my own.’ 

*’Louis drew his cloak round him as ho ceased 
speaking, fom the night-air blew chill and damp from 
the river, and leaning against the flag-staff, remained 
for a few minutes lost in silent thought; then suddenly 
addressing ids friend, he said with emotion: 

‘This is her birth-night, Gaston, and we but ill 
honour it by loitering here. Let us go and mingle 
with the crowd of her worshippers, it may be, as you 
say, for the last time ; but the brief hours of life which, 
perchance, remain for some of us, I at least would 
vJ’ing with brightness such as her presence only can 
bestow.’ 

Arm in arm, the two friends descended from the 
rock, and bent their steps towards the. castle, from 
whence came the sounds of music and laughter, siek- 
eipng to the aching heart of St Ours, but exhilarat- 
i ing to the light spiri^ of his companion, who, 'Vrith 
quickened steps, pressra on, eager to share the revelry 
so congenial to his buoyant nature. T*hey entwed the 
vestibule; and D’Esperon had bounded half-way*ap the 
broad illuminated staircase, when he paused to look 
back for his more tardy companion, who was slowly 
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ascending step by stop, his fine face still bearing the She marked the gesture, hnd ihstantly her whole face 
overshadowing trace of his recent emotion. , became radiant with pleasurable emotion. His heart 

‘Courage, Louis! courage and hoi)e! Kemember boundedwithpassionate joy at the sight; and repelling 
your family motto, and wear your heart as bravely as *tlie cruel thought that she never dould be hie, he 
you do your sword,’ said D’Espcron.gaily. ^ muriihircd to himself: ‘For this night at least, which 

St Ours an.swered his friend’s sally by a ^int smile; perhaps may be my lasty*! will bask in the sunshine 
and springing up to the landing on which he stood, they of her smiles ;’ and the neat moment saw him standing 
passed on together to the grand saloon, crowded, on this flushed with happiness at iier side, 
the birth-night of the governor’s favourite niece the The young baron drew back, mortyied and ollended, 
beautiful Madame de Lavasscur, witti a brilliant at the approach of St Ours, assured, by tile smile of 
assemblage of the most distinguished residents, civil tender welcome with which the fair Euphrosyne 
and military, of the place. greeted his approacli, thiit he saw in him the rival 

M. de Frontenat: would not permit tlie threatening destined to snatch away the treasure he coveted. But, 
aspeet of public affairs to interfere wit^i the arrange- unheeding his chagrin, tlie lovers, rajit in their dream 
nieiits made for the occasion; and the festivities at of bliss, wandered aw.ay towards tlie open balcony, over 
tlie castle presented a scone of magnificence which which liung the cloudless moon, and where they found 
would have been in better keeping with an eve of silence which their spirits craved, 
festal victory, than with one which was probably to High in air hung the lofty fcrrace where they stood, 
lirecode the deadly encounter of enemies. overlooking that part of the city ('.vlled the lower town, 

Yet who could think of impending danger,*in the its narrow precipitous streets winding down huniSreds 
midst of so mucli gaiety, and in the presence of, the ot feet below the stately C'lstle of St Liyiis. It was 
night’s radiant queen, the charming Euphrosyne, the October, but the weather v«iiB soft and balmy as a 
cynosure of all eyes, eclipsing, by her sweet simplicity, night in June; and the rossignol, the Canadian night- 
lier exquisite grace, and a beauty more touching even ingalcf at intervals broke forth imvT song from amid 
than it was dazzling, the showy women wlio, in the the thickets of lilac and acacia where he sat concealed, 
imposing splendour of rich robes and jewels of count- The vault of»licavcd was brilliant with its countless 
less value, lent dclat to the scene! Siiie moved among stars, among which shone the young moon’s crescent; 
the glittering throng, beautiful ifi her unadorned sim- but their glory was eclipsed by the coruscations of the 
plicity, a few natural flowers wreatlied among tlie rich mystical aurora, often so resplendent in tlie autumnal 
folds of her shining hair, and arrayed in robes of the niglits of northern latitudes. « 

purest white; for her weeds, if she had ever worn IStOurSiWitliJiis fair companion, stood leaning against 

them for a liusband who possessed not lier a flections, the massive stone-work that* guarded the balcrfny, 

were long ago cast aside; and on this her twentieth watching in silent admiration the splendid aurora— 

hirth-nigiit, slie resembled rather a youthful bride now darting its luminous arrows far up the heavens, 
than a widow. now broadening and reddening into sheets of flame. 

With a calm step bn* a llirohblng heart Louis St that waved to and fro like blood-red banners—and 
Ours passed through tlie hrilhant crowd. Not daring again, paling to a silver radiance, as innumerable 
by one furtive glance to single out tlie object wlio filled shafts of light, diverging from the horizon, streamed 

his every thought, ho inadoTiis V'ay to the upper end up to the very zenith, and there uniting, formed a vast 

of tlie saloon, where, surrounded by a group of olDcws, curtain of inconceivable splendour, which, seemed to 
M. de Fronteiiac stood discussing the great topic of miclosc the hemisphere. 

interest—the arrival of the hostile fleet in their waters. Attracted by the report of the brilliant phenomenon, 
St Ours was becoming an attentive auditor to the many of the guests had gathered on the balcony to 
circle, when, by a sudden evolution of the daitccrs, he witness it; hut behind the screen of a stone-abutment, 
caught a glimpse of F.uplirosyne ; then her sweet the lovers remained unobserved—communing in spirit, 
silver laugh rung upon his car; and forgetting all tilings though t^icir l^s 'gcTO silent. Suddenly the strange 
else in the thouglit of her, ho drank eagerly in the brightness grew more intense the grand tfeift shook 
low musical tones of her voice, as they came to him out its luminous folds, wi^ving and shimmering til'f*the 
mingled with the general hum, yet separated to Iiis heafens were one c.anopy of liglit, ben'wth whose 
car from all other sounds, her lightest tone jienc- radiance every foaturc of the landstape became dis- 
trating like soma divine harmony into the secret tinctly visible—the rocky summits of Jlape Diamond— 
recesses of his soul. the wooded promontory of Point Levi—tfce fair valley 

She was dancing with the young Baron D’Aubigny, of St Charles, with its guardian harrier of moiintaflis— 
an officer of the governor’s household ; and she moved the little village pf Beauport, and near its shores the 
with an airy grace that scarcely suffered her huoyaft dark ships of the invaders, Jying motionless at their 
step to touch the floor; while, in the pauses of the anchorage. Their tall masts, and the delicate tracery 
figure, she converged gaily with her partner, her ani- of Vioir slender spars, were clearly dtjfined aquinst the 
mated face upturned to his with a beaming lo(jfe that gloAing sky; and as St Ours jviinted them out to 
made St Ours start. ^ Euigirosyne, hiffelt a slight shudder pass through her 

Was it possible, he asked himself, that the tender frame, and he could. scaicely catch her tremulous 
devotion so long manifested towards her by the baron, whisper as sho murmured; ‘ It is a fearful sight that 
was at last awaking an answering feeling in her heart, hostile armament, which to-morrow—ah 1 to-morrow 1 ’ 

and could it be this subtle magic which 'heightened-The concluding accents were inaudible, for she 

even her marvellous beauty, and lent to every gesture bent over the low balustrade to hide her emotion, 
a diviner grace? At this surmise, admitted only ffir The heart of ^t Ours throbbed wildly, nay, raptu- 
an instant, a jealous pang, wrung his heart; but rously; he knew for whose safety she most feared, and 
another stolen glance reassured him, for he qset an the certainty that he was beloved, brought with it a 
answering look from her sweet eyes—a look which he dangerous delight. Yet the expdKence of each day’s 
toew never came but from the heart. • intercourse with her had taught him to wear an enforced 

To some she might have#seemed absorbed in the calmness, which now sustained hi*a as he answered 
tender tale her handsome puther was whispering her half-uttered fears with a few quiet words. At 
in her ear; but Louis better uffftarstood her, and knew variance were his tones with the Aunult of his fe^jngs, 
tliat fbr him alone her lip was wreathed with smiles, but he dared not abandon himself to their oontefoL 
and rtie light of love danced in her eyes. He could ‘'rhere4g, I think, little to fear from yonder iavadms, 
aot resist her fascination, nay, he did not strive to who, in full view of our impregnable fortress, will 
do so, and he advanced a step, as if to approach her. scarcely venture an attack. But even shoiild they 
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•be so foolhardy, and sdmo ot* us, as it must be, fall in 
the service of^ur king, would there not be consolation, 
fair Euphrosyne, in that saying of the ancients, wliioh 
you yesterday rd^icated to me—“Whom the gods love,' 
die early?”’ » * 

She attempted no reply, ibut still bent in silence 
over the balcony, hiding her face in the flowers she 
held. lie saw them tremble in her light grasp, and 
saw t(Jb, glittering' on their fragrant leaves, the precious 
tears which fell from her downcast eyes. How diflicult 
he found it then to crush down the aching secret of his 
heart!—it trembled on Ids lips as, drawing her closer 
to his side, he repeated in low and passionate accents 
her cherished name. 

But only for an instant slept the cruel remembrance 
of his thraldom; and cliccking the rash confession he 
was almost in the act ot pouring forth, he njoved 
a few steps from her, and bowing his head upon his 
breast, strove to still the rebellious murmurs of his 
hcaft. She drew towards him, and, as though she 
understood Jhe cause of his disturbance, laid her lianK 
on his arm with that s\^‘et familiarity which had of 
Lite grown up between them, and said in her sweet 
winning tone, ^in4^'ith a look of bewitching tender¬ 
ness: ‘Louis, you arc unhappy^; and will you not 
suflbr me, your friend—your Mster-^to bo your 
comforter ? ’ 

‘ Sister! ’ ho repeated with a sudden start. ‘ Ah! 
Euphrosyne, could I tell you all!—but not to-night. 
Let me at least enjoy th|>se fl(‘eting hours, for we know 
: not what the morrow may have in storp lor us.’ « 

An expression of j,'nn crossed licr face, but she 
answered him witli cheerful tones and sweet cliidings 
for the indulgence of his morbid fancies. 

‘ Ah, sweetest Euplirosync, chide me as you will,’ he 
, said: ‘I deserve your harshest reliuke for casting one 
shadow Lorn my own darkened life over tlie joyous 
sunshine of yours; by daring, with tlie web of an avil 
destiny around me, to lavisli my love and my despair 
where I can neither ask nor Iiope for aught in 
return.’ 

Transported by tlie fervour of Ins passion, St Ours 
gave rapid utterance to these words—such words of 
tender meaning as he had never liefore spoken to the 
object of his hopeless love. Euphrosyne lieard them 
with a thrill of joy which spoke eloquently in the glad 
light of her bashful eyes, as slie raisAl theVn with a 
glance of soft reproaefr'to his face, instantly to cast 
them dowjj agahi. shrinking from his fervent regards. 
But w'lien he ryid in that tender ,Iook the full and 
perfect love which her heart accor&ed him, he felt 
deeply the utitruilifulness of his conduct in permitting 
the«ilent growtli of licr afiection without striving to 
check it, by revealing to her his true position. Self- 
condemned and wrctchud^he stoqd bdfore her, inwardly 
resolving, though it should for ever terminate their 
intercourse, to embrace the earliest opportunity^ of 
making ^nown fo jier all the unhappy circumstaCces 
which placed an insurmountable barrier between 
tltem. . 0 * 

Euphrosyne, with the instintt of love, marked the 
deepening gloom of his mauiAr; but she felt that she 
was dear to him, and the deep joy of her heart remdned 
unchilled; her eyes met his with undimmed tender¬ 
ness, and no shadow darkened tlie sunshine of her 
BmUes, Louis marvelled at her serenfty; his own soul 
was in tumult, and he felt persuaded that bia sufferings 
could not escape her notice. Why, then, did she 
manifest no distrust, no -disturbance? It was inex¬ 
plicable to him, a«d almbst was he tempted to beiiove 
that she Valued his affection only as a triumph to her 
vanity; but a glmuB at her pure and innocent face 
dispelled the unworthy thought. She loved him with 
, tlie fond undouhting trust of woman; and he, wrel^ 

I that he was, had won her young and guil&ss heair^ 
I ijnly to betray it to certain misery and despair. It 


was too much to bear; and to escape from it, he could 
at that ipoment have been content to know that, in 
the coming strife, some leaden messenger of death 
would for ever still the throbbings of his aching heart. 


A CHINESE GARDEN OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 

The tnost striking peculiarity of the social condition 
of China is it^ apparent immobility. Sueh .as it is 
now', the same, in almost every particular, hag it 
been for immemorial ages. The social illustrations 
and allusions witli wliich the most ancient of tlio 
classical book! of the Chinese abound, are found as 
apposite and as 6jguiflc.ant to-day as when they were 
first written: the skAches of everyd.ay-life in their 
ancient poets and apologue-writers, still find their 
living eountcrp.arts in every great city of tlie empire; 
the pasliing glimpses of Chinese manners whieli, at few 
and ^distant intervals, foreign travellers iiave enjoyed, 
.ill attest this unchanging, and, as it were, stereotyped 
character; and all the pictures of China which they 
Inive draivn—whether tliose of tlie Arab travellers of 
the ninth century, of Marco I’olo in the thirteenth, of 
tlie Tortugiicse iulvciiturers of tlio sixteontli, the Jesuit 
mi.s,sioiiaries of seventeenth and eighteenth, or the 
motley visitors of eAiry race wlio have crowded the 
free ports since tlie termination of the late tvar—all 
pre.seut not only the same general outlines, hut the 
most complete and absolute identity in every detail of 
feature, colouring, and expression. 

Many curious and interesting illustrations of this 
national peculiarity may be drawn from a comparison 
of almost any of tlie ancient books of the Chinese with 
tlic state of things actually ^escrilM-d by the modern 
writers upon men and manners in the Celestial Empire. 
We have been inucli struck iii this respect by a very 
ancient poem, doscriptive“V)f an ornamciit:il paric or 
garden, a prose translation of which is given by the 
lively and amusing traveller, M. Hue, in his recently 
published work upon tlie Cliincsc Empire.* 'J'lie poem 
is ill itself an exceedingly pretty one; hut it is also 
so very interesting, as illustrating the singular charac- 
tcristie of the Chinese to which we have been alluding, 
tliat we are induced to give a brief account of it, in so 
far as it bears upon tliis point, accompanied by a few 
extracts, as specimens of tlie writer’s general style and 
habit of thought. One iiiiglit easily believe, iiucadiiig 
his simple verses, that, 700 years ago, he was describ¬ 
ing, iy anticipation, tlie modern imperial gardens of 
Geliol or Yuen-min-yueii, such as they may be seen in 
this present year. 

The author of the poem to wrhich ivo refer, one of 
tie most admired of the Chinese classics, is Sse-ma- 
kouang, a distinguished philosopher and statesman, 
who flourishea in the eleventh century of our era. Ho 
took an ictive part in political affairs for many years 
of hisiife ; but was suptilanted in the confidence of his 
master, the Emperor Chen-tsoung, by a reckless and 
visionary theorist, who, by a scheme of Communism 
very similar to that recently attempted in France, 
plunged tlio empire into the extreme of social misery 
and confusion. The poem now before us would appear | 
ta have been written during the political retirement of I 
the author. Ho describes himselr as withdrawn from 
public affairs, and entifely devoted to literature and 
conteidplation; the great charm of his garden, in the 
midst of which stood a library of 6000 volumes, being, 
in his eyes, the delightful opportunity which it affords 
for those intellectual imlulgences. ‘Let others,’ he 
writes, ‘ build palaceg fo contain their vexations and 

♦ The Oiirioe Smmre ; heina a Sequel to the Work enMlqtl 
SecoUectioM of a dovmey thrmtgh Tartary and T8>U, lly 
M. Hue, formerly MieeloUsry-aiiosloUs in Cains. 2 voli. Svq, 
London: Longmane. ' 
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display their vanity. I have made myself a retreat to 
aninse my leisure and to converse witli my frjcnds ! ’ 

The space covered by Sso-ma-konang’s ornamental 
pardon was hut twenty acres ; yet, with that singular 
taste still stereotyped in the pleasure-grounds,of his 
modern countrymen, he had contrived to cAiwd into it 
almost every conceivable variety of scenery. ‘ Towards 
the south,’ he writes, ‘ is a pavilion, in the midst of the 
waters of a rivulet that falls from the hills upon the 
west. Here it forms a deep basin, winch afterwards 
divides into four branches, like tlie claws of a leopard ; 
and innumerable swans swim on its surface, or sport 
upon its banks. On the borders of the first, which 
flings itself down in repeated cascade^ there rises a 
steep overlianging rock, carved like an elephant’s 
trunk; and the top of this sustains an oi)en pleasure- 
house, to take the fresh air, aiuf to see the rubies with 
which morning adorns the sun at his rising. The 
second branch divides itself a little way ofi‘ into two 
canals, round which winds a gallery with a*double 
terrace, bordered with roses and pomegranates. .The 
branch from the west bends in the form of a bow 
towards a solitary bower, where it forms a little islet, 
covered with sand and shells of various colours: one 
part is planted with evergreens, the other is adorned 
with a cottage of reeds and thateh, resembling a 
fisherman’s cot. 'I'lie other twm branches seem alter¬ 
nately to seek and to fly from"’each other, as they 
follow the declivity of a meadow enamelled with flow'crs, 
which they keep ever fresh. Sometimes tliey diverge 
from their beds to form little pearly basins, framed in 
emerald turf; tlicn tliey leave the level of tlic meadow, 
and descend in two narrow cliauuels, and the waters 
i break against the rocks that opiiose tlieir jiassnge, and 

1 roar and d«.sli into foam, and then roll off in silver 
j waves througli the windiwg course they are obliged to 

1 take.’ 

1 Another part of the grounds was devoted to miniature 

j mountain si'enery. ‘ NortlTW the great liall are several 

1 summer pavilions, scattered at random about IiMls 
i which rise one above the other, like a mother above 

I her children. Some bang on tlie declivity of a bill, 
some arc nestled in little gorges, and are only half seen. 
All the hills arc shaded by groves of tufted bamboo, 
and intersected l)y gravel-paths, to which the sun's 
rays never ptnetrate.’ Tlie tufted bamhoo, we need 
scarcely add, is still the favourite oimament of Chinese 
ple.asure-grounds. 

Elsewhere, we meet a nearer approach to our English 
stylo of landscape-gardening, mingled, however^with 
some peculiarly Chinese designs. ‘To the eastward 
spreads out a small plain, divided into flower-beds, 
square and oval, and defended from the cold winds of 
the north by n grove of ancient cedars. All these beds 
are filled with odoriferous plants, medicinal hcrbl( 
flowers, and shrubs. Never does spriijg leave this 
delicious spot., A little forest of lemon, orange, and 
pomegranate trees, always loaded with floV.vfrs and 
fruit, completes the prospect. In the midst 8f this 
forest is a mount of verdure, which you ascend by a 
gentle winding slope that passes several times round 
it, like the volutes of a shell, and gradually diminishes 
to the summit. Here and these, at short distances, 
you find seats of soft turf, which invite to repose, and 
to oontemplatu^ of the garden from various points 

” of view.’ < 

The .ascending spiral-path here described, is still a 
favourite device, of the Chinese gardener. The* rooks, 
cut into fantastic animal forms; the mazes of streams, 
rivulets, and canals ; the mock cottages and hermitages; 
the party-coloured sand and shells ; the miniattfre 
mountains, the tiny cascades—aU seem almost copied 
.((from the existing imperial gardens, and arc to be seen, 
on a junaller and less pretentious scale, in every one 
e ven of the tiny gardens of the wealthier citizens which 
the traveller meets in the environs of the great cities. 

So,, also, the attempt ‘to imitate the wildness 'of 
nature. ‘ On the west, an avenue of weeping-willows, 
with ilicir long pendent branches, guides you to the 
banks of a stream which rfalls, a feV paces further, 
from Ihc brink of a rock covored with ivy, and wild- 
grasses of various colouas. The environs exhibit a 
b.irrior of painted roek.s, ^fancifully heaped together, 
and rising, like an .amphitheatre, in a wild and rustic 
stylo. At the bottom of these is a deep grotto,’wliich 
enlarges as you advance into it, till it forfns a kind 
of irreguliir saloon with a dome-like roof. The light 
enters this apartment by an aperture tolerably large, 
but veiled by the branebe.s of the honoysueklc and 
wild-vine. This .grotto nfi’ords a cool retreat from the 
burnkig heats of the dogdaj s ; masses of rock scattered 
here and there, or broad i)latfofms cut out of the solid 
rock-,form tlie seats.’ ’ 

This was evidently the poet’s favourite spot. ‘ How 
ehiirming,’ lie exclaims, ‘ is this solitude ! The broad 
surface of tin' watery basin in its centre is studHeil 
\>*ith little islets of shrubs, ihe larger of jidiich serve 
as aviaries, and are filled wit'J all kinds ()f birds. You 
e.in puss easily from one to the otlieij by blocks of 
stoije8*that rise out of the w.ater, iflitl by little wooden 
bridges, some straigljt, some arelied, some zigzag, that 
cross it. Whan the lilies with which the borders of the 
basin arc planted arc in flower, it appears ('rownod with 
purple ami scarlet, like the horizon of the southern sea 
wlieii the sun rests upon it.’ 

Nevertlieless, the poet’s arrwgenients provided for a 
glhiipse of the (inter world, if the loiterer felt disposed 
to enjoy it. ‘To leave this sitlitude,’ he says, ‘J^ou 
must either turn liaek, or cross the chain of steep rocks 
by which it is surrounded. You can ascend to the 
summit by a sort of rude staircase roughly hewn with 
Ihe pickaxe, and there you find a simple cabinet, 
but yet adorned by the view of an immense plain, over 
wliifch the Kiang rolls its flood tlirough rich fields and 
villages, 'i'lie innumerable barks with which this 
mighty river is eoveri'd, the labourers tilling tlie ground, 
the travellers passing along tlie liigbway, animate tliis 
eiiehaiitiiig prospect ; and the azure mountains wliich 
terminate the liori/.oii afford repose and recreation to 
the siglit.’ *»• 

At times he relieved the monotony of his literary 
leisure by' a moder!y,e indulgence in the sports of the 
river or tiie field ; and it is not difficult to perdtive, in 
the sciiii-misautliropic rofig^tiofl? upon the sport in wlifcli 
he ttidiilgcs, a tr.aeo of tlie bitterness whiiji his own 
political failures luid left behind, and jwhich not all his 
philosophy had siffliced to subdue. ‘ I a-'i> weary 

of writing and composing in the midst of my books,’ 
says he, ‘ I throw myself into a boat, which I row ■fritli 
my own hands, and seek the pleasures of my garden. 
Sometimes 1 land* on ihe flsljjng-island, where, with a 
broad straw-hat on my head to protect mo from the 
seething rays of the sun, 1 amuse myself with enticing 
the «sh that sport in the water, aijd Study our human 
pass/ons in theis mistakes jnor at other times, with my 
quiver on my shoulder, an^ my bow- in my .hand, I 
climb over the rocks;’and then lying in wait, like a 
traitor, for tbo rabbits, i» pierce tliem with my arrows 
at the entrance of their holes. Alas, they are wiser 
than we are, and they fly from what is dangerous 1 If 
they spy me approaching, not one will shew himself 
outside.’ '* 

A still more cherished relaxation is that which ho 
derives from the actual tending ofrhis garden, and the: 
simple enjoyment of plucking and eating the fruits 
raised by his own hands therein. Wken he walks in his 
garden, he gathers any medicinal herb which he may 
desire to preserve. If a flower .Jileascs his fancy, he 
plucks it ; if he sees one suffering from drought., be 
waters it. $ ‘ How many times,’ he exclaims with simple 
enthusiasm, ‘ have the first ripe fruits restored- to me 
the appetite which luxurious living had taken away 1 
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My pomegranates ami poacbSs are the better for .being 
plucked by roy own hand,' and the friends to whom I 
send them, prb.e them the more on this account. Do 
see a young bamtioo, whose* growth I wish to assist—I 
prune it; or I bend and kiterweave its brandies in order 
to force them forth. The summit of a rock, the banks 
of a stream, the depths of S wood, all are welcome to 
me wljpn I wish to repose myself. I enter a pavilion 
to watch a storfe making war upon the fish; but 
scarcely have I entered, when, forgetting what brought 
me there, I seize my hn (a small violin), and challenge 
the birds to rivalry.’ 

We cbuld not suppose that, amid the v.arious sources 
of natural enjoyment, a poet, evidently so keenly alive 
to the beauties of nature, would have overlooked moon¬ 
light, with all its thousa^d^charms. ‘The last rays of 
the sun,’ ho writes, ‘often surjirisc me whilst | am 
perhaps contemplating in silence the tender anxieties 
of a swallow for her little ones; or, it maj”^ be, the 
strrflageras by which a hawk endeavours to master his 
prey. TheiTioon rises, and still finds me there. This 
is an additional plensurl. The murmuring of the 
waters, the n|stling of the leaves in the wind, the 
beauty of the hSBVens, plunge me into a dellfehtfnl 
reverie; all nature speaks to my ^oul; I wander about 
and listen; and night lias reached thes'niddlo of its 
course before I have reached the threshold of my door.’ 

Yet, with all his rapturous appreciation of natural 
beauty, Sse-ma-kouang is not insensible to that ‘ some¬ 
thing more exquisite sti'll,’ which to a generous mind 
forms the best charm, even of the cnost attractfve 
, scAiery. Even white tie dwells with liveliest entliu- 
I siasm on the beauties of nature, and is warmest in Ids 
admiration of her‘purest of crystal and brightest of 
green,’ he confesses that to him the best and most 
enduring charm of all 

Was that friends the beloved of his bosom were ncaj 

Who made every dcai' scene of cneliaiitmcnt more dear! 

‘ My friends come occasionally, too,’ says he, ‘ to inter¬ 
rupt my solitude, to read to me their works, or to licar 
mine. Wine enlivens our frugal repasts; philosophy 
seasons them; and whilst at court men are seeking 
voluptuous pleasures, fostering calumny, forging fet¬ 
ters, and laying snares, we are invoking Wisdom, and 
offorinc her our hearts. My eyes ape ccgistan/ly turned 
towards her; but, alas her rays only beam on me 
tliRugh a thousand clouds. Let them be dispersed, 
even were»it by a storm, and this solitude will beflomc 
for me a temple of felicity.’ t. 

The closing tyios of this pretty passage seem to 
indicate very plainly that poor Sse-ma-kouang was not 
quile so stoical as his poetry would try to persuade 
us. He seems to pine in his solitu^je: his heart still 
turns towards the busyjiaunts- of men; and tliere is 
another and concluding passage in which he discloses 


thousand duties 1 My lifeias n^t my own.’ 

‘Adieu!’ he concludes—‘my dear garden, adieu! 
The love of kindred and of edbutry calls me to the city. 
Keep thy pleasures, that they may some day dissipate 
anew my cares, and save my virtue from these 
temptations!’ 

Such is Sse-ma-kouang’s description of the favourite 
garden whieij, in the year 1069, served to solac® the 
tedium of his forced political inactivity. There is not 
a word nor an allusion iij the entire poem which would 
not bo pe^ctly s^’iproprmte in the case of one of tlie 
degrade^iandarins of his present Celestial majesty. 
We venturU to say that Commissioner Lin, 

durl^pia disgrace with which he was visited in con- 
seqfBliJw of his share in the negotiations at Che olos^.of 
i. the Iktc war, might occasionally be seen with a fishing 

V'ln his hand, and frie same hroad-rimmed hat which 


shaded Sse-ma-kouang from the scorching rays of tho 
sun; or perhaps whiling away, with the music of tho 
same unchanging /cin, tlie weary hours of his political 
exile. And if Lin bo a poet, it is by no means impos¬ 
sible, qpnsidering tho social stagnancy of China, that 
he, in turn, may leave behind him a metrical record 
of his WOOS, as appropriate to the condition of some 
unhappy child of misfortune in eight centuries to come, 
as Sse-ma-kouang’s has proved to his own. When M. 
Hue fvished to give his readers an idea of the garden of 
the present Communal Palace at Kien-tcheoii, he could 
not find a more exact description than that wliich the 
poet of the eleventh century had given of his own 
pleasure-grouiyls; and ho actually saw the gardeners, 
during his visit, engaged in hewing the rocks and 
clipjiing tlic trees into the same grotesque and fantastic 
forms which are imraoVtalised in these pretty verses of 
tlie olden time. 

How long this strange immutability, this insensi¬ 
bility to every progressive impulse, whether from 
without or from within, is to continue—whether it is 
ev'er to be overthrown by foreign influence, or to expire 
by domestic atrophy, a few years more can hardly fail 
to disclose. 


MEYEU^y^I^R AND HIS MUSIC. 

The life of Giaoorao'Mcyerbeer, now tho most illus¬ 
trious of living composers for the operatic stage, is one 
whicli should convey a hopeful and valuable lesson to 
those who labour in the cause of art. By no coup de 
main lias he w'on the command of all the great Opera- 
houses of Europe; by no lucky chance or clever 
audacity has he risen to the highest eminence known 
to his especial vocation; but by a career of extraordi¬ 
nary ap])1ication, by patient alaboration, and an inces¬ 
sant exacting particularity almost without a imnallel 
in the history of vuteMri. Eqr forty years has he been 
climbing the mountain-sfSfp; and now, in the fulness 
of' days, he stands upon the Olympian height—his 
purpose achieved, liis ‘ own idea ’ so wrought out and 
impressed upon the world, that the Meyerbeorian 
Opera is now a distinct and colossal feature in musical 
art, completely svi generis, and apart from comparison 
or imitation. To all aspiring artists, the spectacle of a 
composer rising step by step, in spite of competition 
and obstruction, and after repeated failures, to the very 
highest pinnacle of fame and popularity, cannot hut 
be encouraging and stimulating. Especially to English 
coraijosers would we point out M. Meyerbeer as an 
example, on account of his loyalty to his own original 
ideas. The great cause of our weakness in English 
Opera, lies in the fact that our composers, from Arne 
down to Bishop, and from Bishop to Balfe, have based 
fcSeir conceptions upon Italian and German models, so 
that it canned be s^d that there is a scliool of English 
Opera in existence. But Meyerbeer would always he 
Meyer^^V, whether writing for the German, Italian, 
or Erench stage; and notwithstanding that he com¬ 
menced his career at a time when the world was ravished 
with the fascinating strains 'of Rossini, he kept faith 
in his own theory, clung to it, worked for it, waited 
for it, until at length he has secured for it an audience 
which embraces every city in the world where there is 
s(u Opera-house. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that much of 
the excitement at present existing with rejfard to 
MeyerWr is the result of fashion. That excitement 
will be modified in course of time, when the cowposw 
will be more correctly appreciated. However Bttle Ms 
nfusic may enter into that general vogue which hafl 
been gained by Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Wetes, 
his grand operas will live as great master-pieces," 
perfected and elaborate chefs-d’oeuvre. _ . . 

As we are not aware that any memoir of Meyecheet 
has been published, the following few partitmlMS, 
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gleaned from various sources, may not be uninteresting played, on account of.thiS sudden illness of Madame* 
at the present time, Rossi, the prima-donna. , 

Giacomo Meyerbeer is the son of a rich and well- 11 Crociato is the last opera whiclyM. Meyerbeer 
known Jewish banker of the same name, or, as it has ‘composed for the Italian Opera. HI seems to hare 
been otherwise stated, James Beer; and was Ijprn in been latisfiod with his spoceas on that field, and to 
Berlin, in the year 1791—so that he mJtit be now have resolved upon trying his powers in the province 
about sixty-four years old. At a very early age, he of French grand Opera. lie followed, in fact, a cojitse 
manifested a strong predilection for music, and while of close competition with Rossini. Having, by the 
still very young, attracted much attention, by his unequivocal success of 11 Crociato, established Himself 
talents as a pianist. His love for the divinfe art as his rival on the Italian stage, he follov^d him to. 
appears to have been encouraged by those who super- the Grand Opera (the Aeademio) of Baris. M. (now 
intended his progress in life. When only nineteen of world-wide celebrity as Dr) Verqn was then the 
years of age, he was placed under the tuition of the director of the Ac-idthnie. Rossini's Guilhmme Tell 
celebrated Abbd Vogler, once the detested and ridiculed liad been produced, and all the world was humming 
of Mozart, an old school-teacher of counterpoint, but tlioso,cnchanting melodies of the green hills of Tyrol 
still a musical doctrinaire with a theory of composi- and the bewitching airs de Imllet, aud talking about 
tion of his own. In this posAtion, he becjime the the ijnmortal ‘ Ruivcz-inoi! * which, since Duprez lost 

fellow-pupil of one of the most gloriotis geniuses tlie the compass of tiis glorious voice, lias never been given 

world has ever produced—the unique expositor of witli such electric brilliancy as by the Tamberlik of 
Gorman romantic Opera, Carl Maria von WeiJer. It our own day. ,At this time, when the star of Hho 
appears that the two students—‘acolytes of imgior- Italian composer shone withjSuch meridiaj^brightness, 
tality,’ to use a phrase of Goethe’s—became greatly M. Meyerbeer resolved to fontest the ground with 
attached to each other. Pursuing their studies with him. Six years after 'Tl Crociato was produced, he 
enthusiasm, they w'orked togetlier, sharing tlie same brought forward his Iloherl Jr grand opera 

room, and participating in congenial ambitions. Two on tlie scale of th^ Acadhmie, a work on which 

years after Meyerbeer had become a pupil of Vogler, he had hestcived almost incredible care and pains, 

the abh^ closed his school, and maik a tour through The success of this most romantic and exciting of 
Germany for a twelvemontli with ids pupils, at that operas was immense. Amidst the acclamations that 
time four in number. Under his direction, Meyerbeer greeted its most original snatches of melody, its 
produced at Munich his opera of Jcphlha, the libretto irapitssioiied scenas, and stiiiring and extraordinary 
by Sehreiber. The young composer was as yet, clibruses, Signor liossini quitted Baris, declaring that 
however, too faitliful a disciple of tlie old contra- he would never write anotlifr bar for tlic stilge. 
piintist. His work did him credit as a student, but Unfortunately, ho has kept his word. Passing most 
tliere was nothing in it to liewitch tlie ears of tlie of his time at Bologna, leading an eccentric life, he 
public. The opera failed. His second attempt, 7’/ic has provoked the patience of tlio world by studiously 
Two Caliphs, anotlier exeecise of ingenuity and scholar- kecjiing aloof from the field on which lie liad won a 
ship, met, in tlie first plaee, with a similar fiite. Tliis name and fame wliicli will endure as long as there are 
was a comic opera, and was p roduced hotn at Stuttgart iniiHs and he.arts to appreciate the sweetest melodies 
and Vienna, but witli iiS’Tiuccess. AVeber, whoso and the ricliest style of vocal part-writing which any 
friendship for his fellow-pupil was still nobly sustainud, theatrical composer, excepting Mozart, has yet attained, 
and who neglected no opportunity of assisting liis And tlie provocation has been all tlio more intolerable, 
career, exerted himself to rescue this work from since, from time to time, the ‘hermit of Bologna’has 
perdition. Owing to liis influence, it was afterwards put fortli fugitive works—now a Stalmt Mater, and 
performed at Prague, under the name of Ahimalek, or now .a few choruses—which have proved to demonslra- 
Host arul Guest, and under its new form and auspices tion that lie still possesses as strongly as ever those 
actually met with considerable success. glorious gifts i^liiel^o charmed the last generation as 

The veteran Salieri—who, in his younger days, had, to give wlour and justification to the mot of Tallfyrand: 
like Vogler, been the contemporary and competitor of ‘At present, I and Kossinj^gofSrn the world.’ '* 
Mozart—advised the young comiioser to visit Italy for It^bcrt made the fortune of the lucky Dr Yeron. 

tlie express purpose of cultivating a taste for melody. Following up tlus grand success, M- Meyerbeer still 

This counsel he followed, and made a sojourn in the further clenched his hold upon the pi^lic by the pro- 
immemorial land of song. duction of Les Ilvgucnots, still regarded as? his greatest 

In 1817, he produced at Padua an opera entitled work, which took place at the Acad^niio in 1836. 71ns, 
Jlomilda <1 Costanza, of which, however, we know undoubtedly, is one of the most extraordinary produc- 
nothing more than the name. In 1819, SemiramUk tions with which tlie public Iim ever become acquainted 
lieconosdnta, the libretto by Meta8tasio,.»was brought -through the operatic stage. For seven or eight years, 
out at Turin—of which also we know notlung. For M.VMeyerbeer was busy over it. The result is _a 
the great Opera-house of La Scala, at Milanj i-o wrote woi^erful exhibition of artistic ingenuity and aramatic 
Margkeritad’Anjov.! and ibr the same theatre, x<’7?a:i7c cologring. Tlif*exciteraentlit occasioned even surpassed 
di Granata, which was produced in 1823. None of tliat produced by/io4«rj. TJlie work incontestably con- 
these works, however, whatever degree of success they tains some of the grandest mnsic in the whole operatic 
might have won at first, have been able to keep the nfpertoire. Twelve years%fter this, the now illostrious 
stage. But the next in chronological order was a maestro brought forth his third grand oper^ 
great step \n advance, and presents the first work Prophite, on the same boards, in 1849, -after being in 
whi(^ made a mailed and wide-spread impression-a- rehearsal more than a year—a characteristic speciality 
namely, II Crociato in Egytto, which was produced at of the ooinposer’rf exacting deliberation and inexorable 
Venice in 1825. This caused a complete furore, and conscientiousness. The immense success of this pro- 
seems to have almost turned the heads of the ’enthu- duction must be still fresh in Rie memories of all 
slastic and impassioned Italians. It contidns some readers who take any note of musical affairs. 

^harming mu8ic„and, among qther tilings, one delicious Having, by these remarkable suotesses in works of 
little chorus, ‘Nel silenziol’ the beautiful melody *af the highest pretension, won a leading name in Itsdian 
which is popular to this day all tie world over. Opera and French romantic OperajM. Meyerbeer turned 

Besides these works, M. Meyerbeer composed two Ms conquering gaze towserds the Optfra Comique—the 
which have never been performed—namely. La Porte domain, r# it has been properly styled, of Boiidieu, 
de Brandetmrg, written for the Berlin stage, and Auber, and Haldvy, Here, again, he has been 
Almasor, written for the Roman theatre, but never triumphant. In 1864, at that most briHinat of theatres 
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on the Boulevard Italfcn, hb brought forth hia latest 
work, L'Etolkfdu. Nord. It was performed one hundred 
times uniiiterrujvtodly, Jind alternately brought forward 
with no less fortunate results in the chief musical cities ‘ 
of Germany and Erance.; ant-, now, during tlie plesent 
season in liondon, at the Covcnt Garden Opera, w’here 
the enthusiasm of an audits ice of dilettanti compelled 
the composer to cross the stage twice amidst applausive 
ovatiofis which, pf rliaps, have never before been equalled 
so far nortli of Milan as tliis. 

Here, for the present, is the culmination of a busy 
and indefatigable career of upwards of forty years. 

Witli (regard to M. Meyerbeer’s music, its besetting 
peculiarity is its unintermittent dramatic cliaracter. 
Ilis operas are great master-pieces as v'ltulcs. Wijh the 
exception of the line scena, ‘liobort, toi qui j’aimc,’the 
romance, ‘Qunnd jo quiltdis la Normandie,’ tlio s^'cna, 

‘ Vu, dit-elle,’ and ono or two other pieces, none of bis 
compositions find their way into the programmes of 
popular concerts. You will find a score of niorcemix 
by Mozart, Weber, Rnssny, Bellini, and Donizetti, ft) 
every one of Meyerbeerji, notwitlistanding tliat the 
latter has now for many years been at the hc.ad of 
existing operafie^eomposers. The reason lies in liis 
intense and perpetual dramatic colouring. A terzetto, 
a quartette, or a chorus from' Tjfn ^hgiicnois, Le 
Projdiite, or L’Etoile, detaclied and performed at a 
concert, would be about as uninteresting an affair jis an 
extracted chapter of (hnj Mamerimj to a reader wlio 
know nothing of the s/,)ry. Meyerbeer’s music can 
only be heard in the tlioatre, in con^tection with tCie 
incidents end scenery the drama. Tlicre is iiotliing 
of empiricism in his operas—he w'ritcs iiolliing for the 
music-shops, llie situations and passions set forth 
in his libretto have liis concentrated attention. To 
portray these with the utmost possible fidelity, seems 
to be his sole aim. He lias certainly never courted 
popularity by means of catching-ballads and «isy 
choruses, but has .always worked like an artist having 
ideas and a theory of his own, and resolute to acliieve 
their development. 

Yet, ho is not without tlic iiowcr of writing melodies, 
beautiful and engaging, simply as melodies; witness 
the chorus ‘Nel silenzio’ in 11 Crneinto —the ronmnee 
‘Quand jo quittais’ in lioheri —tlie first romance of 
‘Kaoul’ and the nirn de. hdirt, in^tlie llvejiu'notn —the 
beautiftil chorus ‘ Kceo giiv il se I'rofettt,’ tlie'aria ‘ Sol 
piWiito il ciglio versur,’Vid the famous maruli, in the 
Projdicie^ jpot to mention mfiny other examples. «.Tho 
melody In each pf these morceaux is original, flowing, 
or piquant, andjiosscssing that attribute of popularity 
which exhilAts itself in music haunting our ears long 
aftar we have heard it. The closeness with which M. 
Moyerb^: adheres to his text, makes his compositions 
appear |wbhy when heard in a ^etadhed form; and tiio 
iudl^rence with whieiriie frequently interrupts the. 
course of a beautiful melody, when the sentiment a 
line of ^letry cxdiites him, has been remarked by a cry 
liearer of his yorkst Theiy is no doubt that the W'ect 
of early, traialpjjf has som^hing to do with this pecu¬ 
liarity. Those who have read Vbc memoirs of Mozart, 
must remember how, in one if his letters to his father, 
he grumbles about the music of the Abbd l^ler, 
declaring that he ‘goes into keys as if he would tear 
one in % the hair of the headand that though one 
should discover, now and then, ‘ an Me* that is not bad,’ 
yet no sooner is tlie ^scoveij made, than ^^ .camj^stse 
starts off into something else, and disappoints expec¬ 
tation. Tins was between twenty and tliirty years 
liefore Widest anj, Meyferbeer became pupils of the 
abbd j bdtp^ngh each of them has proved the 
possession of which their teacher never 

madO Bif^^Pmfestalaon, yet is it very possible that hie 
f‘'^mpositioa tended towards the development - 
SOoumtr s|yle of writing in which great effects' 
are'pWucfed by abrupt changes of key. Weber was 


always so felicitous in this expedient for effect, as to 
render it {jighly popular; and to this day he lias a host 
of imitators, especially among the German lied writers. 
M. Moyerb^r, however, is, after all, not a Weber; 
though, it is very possible tliat his grand operas, from 
their indiWduality, largeness of structure, and com¬ 
pleteness of elaboration, may live as long as the 
incomparable Freischutz. 

To conclude—we do not believe the name of Meyer¬ 
beer ifili ever be a household word amongst us. Ho 
has written for the theatre alone, and in tlie theatre 
only shall we be able to hear and admire him. Tor 
our home-amusement, our social practice and displays, 
we are still left to the songs, duets, trios, and quartettos 
of Donizetti, fiossiui, Bellini, and Weber—that is, if 
our taste ineliiies us to the music of the Italian and 
German masters rathei than to that of our own, as tlic 
w’riter of these remarks confesses is the case witli 
himself. 


HYACINTH S. 

n T 1. I. 1 Z A O tt A V K N <3 n E n X. 

■\VirrLST lingcroil in the quiet street 
Taint traces of the winter’s snow, 

1 watelied the early hyacinths 

Witliin iTneighhouring window blow; 
llpspringhig from the lucent v.aso 
I .saw the graceful leaves unfold 
Tlieit (leei)cning tints of vernal green 
h'rom filmy sheaths of palest gold; 

Tlien o’er tlic w.oxen petals flushed 
'The soft love-purple’s tender stain, 
l-'or still the immortal sorrow lives 
■VVitliiii the llowrct’s skken vein. 

Aliove them bent a lovely shape— 

A youthful maid, serenely fiiir, 

With childlike eyesWIirapid lilue, 

And sliadowiiig locks of auburn hair ; 

'Too beautiful for earth they seemed— 

'X’he gentle girl, the peerless flower— 

As softly sphert'il in venial light 
Th(‘y bloomed in that enchimtcd hour! 
’Tls long ago !—the flowers, the maid, 
Have vanished from the window-iiane— 
O 'Time and Death I what morning-dreams 
Of life and love yc render vain ! 


i.uxt:nv OF THE ancients in roses. 

To enjoy the scent of roses at meals, an abundance of 
rose-leaves was siiakcn out upon the table, so that the 
diihcs were completely sutrounded. By an artificial con- 
trivanee, rose^. during meals, descended on the guests from 
above. Heljogabalus, in ids folly, caused violets and roses to 
he showered down upon his guests in such quantities, that 
a number of them, being unable to extricate themselves, 
were suflboated in flowers. Duringmeal-times, they reclined 
upon cushions stuffed with rose-leaves, or made a coucli of 
the leaves themselves. The floor, too, was strewed with 
roses, and in this custom great luxury wa.s displayed. 
Cleopatra, at an enormous expense, procured roses for i 
feast which she gave to Antony, had them laid two 
cubits thick on the^floov of the banquet-room, and then | 
caused nets to bo spread over the flowers, in order to render 
the footing elastic. Heliogabalus caused not only the 
banquet-rooms, but also the colonnades that led to them, 
to be covered wlUi roses, interspersed with lilies, violets, 
hyacinths, and narcissi, and walked about upon this .flbwery 
platform.— WUstemamu 
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MA.IOU TKUEFITT ON THE COMrAKATIVE 
ADVANTAGES OF KICIIES AND I’OVEUTY. 

1 AM clearly of opinion that it is better, on the whole, 
to be poor than ricli. Mark ray phrase, ‘ on the whole.’ 
Something must depend on tastes and dispositions — 
something on habits; but, on the v'holc, to be just 
comfortably poor, and not too poor, is better than 
being rich. 

Heconie notedly wealthy, and wlhit is your fate? 
To be envied, backbitten, taxed, jilundcred, and have 
all sympathies set against you. Remain jioor, and it 
is exactly the rct'crse. You are an object of universal 
fvirbcarance, even to the tax-gatherer and the thief. 
You are sympathised with, coddled, llattered. In any 
dispute, controversy, or litigation with a rich man, 
you are, in right of poverty, regarded as a victim of 
opiiression—^yoiAvill gef law' for nothing, and have a 
sub8cri])tion made for you; and, even should the mutter 
ultimately be decided 9jN»iBaA-you, you cannot sulfer, 
having nothing to lose, and you will at least have Jlie 
satisfaction of seeing your adversary mulcted in his own 
expenses. If you become insolvent, you are at once a 
martyr, surrounded by a sot of persecutors under the 
name of creditors. The world rallies round you, to see 
that you are allowed to make handsome terms for your¬ 
self with those bandogs, and not called on to sacrifice 
too much of your accustomed comfort. If you get into 
a novel or a play, you will find yourself invested with 
every virtue under heaven, and surrounded^ with 
models of wives and daughters—the very Apotheosis of 
1 )ebt 1 The public may not be very ready to guaran¬ 
tee a new cash-credit for you at the bank; but it will 
at least frown down the slightest attempt of yogr 
former guarantees or securities to save themselves, 
at your expense, from any of the loilsea they are 
Uireatened with in your behalf. 

It is said that rich men arc courted, have pTisition, 
enjoy influence. Well, they do possess a certain com¬ 
mand over their fellow-creatures in those ways. But 
it is rdl hollow. The public hates them all the time. 
It would far rather not court or flatter them—does it 
quite against its will—and is alwaju ready to take tlje 
first opportunity afforded by their incurring great 
losses to let them know what it all along thought 
of them. They are always suspected of using some 
wrong means of enlarging their stores: the rich pub¬ 
lisher drinks his wine ojit of the skulls of authors 
—the landlord racks his tenants—the manufacturer 
screws his ‘hands’ down to sfkrvation-wages. The 
house of Have is thought to aweat the house of 
Wanf continually, Now, the contrary is the stronger 
truth, and this is what above all things fortifies 


la a > 

my pi|opositio)i. The rich are, in fact, constantly 
undergoing a drainage in behalf of the poor — 
sponged by them, losing by them, suffering for th^i— 
ill all sorts of w'aj-s. The ostensible poor-rate of 
six millions is nothing to jthe unseen 'tlno which is 
ahvays going on, and wliich always will go on, while 
huuiim institutions arc imperfect, a.al ifian inherits the 
godlike principle of,pity for those who want. IlOre, 
then, lies the very key of iny descant. The rich suffer, 
and everybody thinks it all little enougli; while the 
poor enjoy the spoil behind the door, happy while it 
lasts, careless of to-morrow, as well knowing that the 
c»ld-hcarted, prudent, selfish rich people must, out of 
their stores, make good every i^ficiency. • 

It is said, too, that to be poor is to be of no account, 
to have one’s w isdum disregarded, one’s jokes unlaughed 
at, one’s word doubted, to be hustled into the kennel, 
and never asked out to dinner. There is some truth 
her|', too, a converse of what is admitted as to the 
iiilluenee eomiectcd with wealth. But it is only a 
partial truth. Let a elmw-baeon publish a volume of 
poems, and sec how' many peojile subscribe for it, read 
it, spout it, and trumpet the author as apnxligy ; while 
they never think of purchasing the last poem of 
'rennyson. Let there he a passage at wit between a 
lord and a churl, and is not the repartee of the latter 
sure of the Hun’s'‘tshare of the applause? Is there 
not an irking anxiety evosywhere to see soldiers 
promoted from the raTiks, to get hoqgo-painters’ 
apprentices hron^it forward as arti^its, to see meri¬ 
torious young family-preceptors mniaying, in. novels 
or otherwise, their cmiiloyers’ daughters/ Whon^two 
young students compete for a pri/.e, isn’t there always 
a presumption in» favour of the one who wa4 a butler’s 
son ? The truth is, tfie pubife seems to have a respect 
fojswisdom in higli places; hut it venerates against its 
wil\ It has a secret enjoyment in seeing tliirt kind of 
wisdom prove •foolishness# It feels with Burns that 
yon birky ca’d a lord—th*ugh tliousands worship at 
his word—is but a coof for a’ that—must and will be 
a coq^ by the natural affinity of cooflsm to lordliness. 
Its worsliip of aristocratic talents is but a hypocrisy. 
Its real devotions arc reserved for flowers that blow 
unseen, lights hhl under bushels, gentlemen that ought 
to have scats in parliamoqt, and the struggles of genius 
with poverty in general. • 

No: if you wish to be thqught well of, and to have 
the handsomest constructions put t^on what you say 
and do—don’t be rich. If you Awuld be an ollject of 
kind feeling with those around yoif—be not too well off. 
Would yoj. avoid being a|‘once done out of youif money, 
and condemned as an unfeeling monster—be a debtor 
as much as you like, but never a creditor. What with 
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\?'hat you would lie excused, \Hiat with what you vould 
positively pet, fas a poor man, it is by far the best 
situation. Any'^i'riend of mine who should pet rich 
whether he will or not, I v/ol Id adviso to conceit} his 
riches, if ho still desires to tljlive, or to be allowed to 
retain a decent proportioiv of his property. As to 
striving for wealth, it presents a moat lamentable view 
of huijfan blindn«ss and folly, as it is the very way to 
make yourself an object of envy, hatred, and suspicion; 
to get you plundered without remorse; denied grati¬ 
tude or approbation for your roost generous .actions; 
deprived W the sympathies of the great hulk of your 
fellow-creatures, even of those who arc bound>to^you 
by the dearest ties of nature; in short, made a painful 
solecism in the midst of soAety. , , 

I have a secret, after all, to whisper to the public. 
My modest half-pay was lately fortified by a legacy of 
a foir thousands, which I never thought to have go^ 
and winch, •» greatly feel", will somewhat alter my 
position with the club and the public generally. 1 
think every nfen»is called upon, in all the trying 
crises of life, to exert his philoso^^hy, and put the best 
face upon things that he can. As fo* this legacy, 
then—I am endeavouring to put up with it. 

RECENT AGRICyi/rURAE PKOaEESS 
IN PCOTLANI).* 

* 

' TllK 8TAXT8T10A1. INOUlllY. 

Pkogkbss in the present day is the marked rule in 
everything Kurojiean. Nothing tliat is susceptible of 
improvement is allowed to stand still. The force of 
public opinion will .admit of no lagging in mattery of 
state; and competition, the impelling genius of the 
present century, incites the private adventurer to do 
battle for pre-eminence in his own walk. To stand 
still, is to be beaten. The eager crowd sweejjs on like 
a hurricane; and those who cannot maintain their place 
in the hurrying multitude, are ruthlessly cast aside to 
make room for those more active spirits who move with 
the curi^-nt. This law of iiever-eic^.iig inprovement is 
a qgiversal rule; and wvhavo no better illustration of 
the fact, tlian that presentJd to our notice insthe 
progress ■*« our agriculture, and tlj^* development pf 
our faod-raising^apabilities. 

One of the*surc 8 t tests of the progress of a nation, is 
the Jtateifiif its agriculture. The stSence of cultivation 
is so ol#|j|iy connected with the egeryday-hfe of a 
people, that in its past llistory &nd present condition 
may be found an apt index to their fadings, tlrfir 
progre 88 ,*and thdir aspirations. The dark ages ofAiir 
social history inclu^d the (}grk age of eur agricul^ral 
art, when our ^iMfiefathers tilled the ground wdth a sharp- 
pointed stone, and rubbed out the ears of com with 
their hands. Those years, and many more in smsoes- 
sion, were almost a blank in the annals of farming— 
light dawned upon the cultivator in slow gradations, 
and it was long indeed before he begun to call to his 
assistance the various aids which art can nature 

to help the rural operations of an intelligent farmer, 
lu those days of ignoranpe, the implements in use for 
pf ^he farm were of the rudest kind; 
tion^pf crops was never studied 5 the 
ur^and its value were so little known. 


ur&and its value were so little known, 
ttetnpts at cultivation were mad^, the land 
1 for wknt of nourishment; the crops raised 
ther extensiTe nor varied; tlie cultivation was 


limited to one or two kinds of cereals, and the root- 
crops wera equally scanty. Tlie general mode of con- 
I veyance for farm-produce was the horse, cnipliatically 
then the beast of burden; and, to nse an Irishism, he 
was iiof onl|f himself, but be was the cart as well, until 
the old lumbering' tumbril—a sort of sledge made to bo 
trailed—was substituted, follow'ed in time by the solid 
wheeled-part. As a necessary consequence of all this, 
the cfop's were far from being productive in their 
yield or tine in their quality; and the modus optrandi 
in the harvest-fields was so primitive, as to be quite in 
keeping with the other operations of the farm. 

If the iraplenieuts of labour and the ways of working 
were rude and primitive, the social condition of the 
farmer and his servant* was equally so. His dwelling- 
house was more picturesque than comfortable—tlie 
family and the cattle being housed under the same roof. 
The liousc Vas a compound of mud and turf, erected 
on a iiase of large loose stones. The fireplace was in 
the middle of the floor; to let out the smoke, there was 
one hole in the centre of the roof; and another in sonic 
p.art of the building to serve as a door. There was but 
one apartment, and the inmates lay on benches covered 
witli straw or hwith. The first great improvement 
consisted in tlie establishment of a movable door— 
generally of wicker-work—a window with a movable 
wooden shutter, and the partial banishment of tlie 
cattle. In course of time, the fireplace was removed 
to the end of the dwelling ; box-bods formed a division 
in the house, hchiiid whieli some of the cattle were sure 
to be snugly ensconced ; ,1 loft came to be fixed upon 
the rafters, with a ladder Ijp servetas a means of 
access. Panes of horn or gla^s were added to the 
window; hinges were made J;o the door; and in 
districts where stone an'iMltBb were plentiful, a largo 
fireplace was built, with accommodation for the family 
to sit round it, tlie smoke finding egress througli a 
mud-ehimney. While sucli a state of matters existed, 
it will readily be understood that the farmer, or ‘ the 
guidmaii,’ us lie was called, was more the equal and 
the companion of his servants than iie is now ; and 
even at a comparatively recent period,, ho took his 
meals along wltli such of liis men as lived in his house, 
having the prjj'ilege of tlie arm-chair by the fire. At 
meal-times, he would be found partaking at a common 
table of the s,ame food, iierliaps eating from the same 
disli Js liis ploughmen ; and in the evening, while the 
females plied the busy spinning-wheel, the wandering 
beggar would be eliariting the last new ballad, or tho 
packman would be doling out liis store of news and 
g*iaip, collected in his travels through the various 
farm-towns. ^At that time, in tho distant parishes, 
the waiuWing pedlcr was tho best substitute for a 
iiewspaijjlF to which the farmer had access: 'lie was 
the br^' clironiele of the times.’ ITie married hind 
was lodged in a similar way, and succeeded by degrees 
to some of thjp castaway comforts of his master. The 
present comfortable farmhouses are of comparatively 
recent date, end most of them present a striking contrast 
to those wc have attempted to ^scribe,; while the 
Ileuses or huts of,the farm-servi&ts, to the lasting 
disgrace of all concerned, have not, till within these two 
years past, undergone any very serious modification of 
tlieir pKmitive construction. We are glad to observe 
that now public attention is directed to the subject, and 
that many of tlie infiuei^ial landlords of tho country 
art alive to the necessity of immediate improvement. 

When once the ipell was broken, progress and 
improvement were rapid. The agricultural mind, once 
thoroughly aroused, began to expand; and thp old 
systems of farming and the ancient implements of 
husbandry were soon thrown aside, and numbered 
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among t!ie tilings of the past. The great ehanges, of 
vrliich our present improved system is tlie rtsuU, may 
1)0 said to liavc commenced about the beginning of the 
last century with the improvement of the roads. This 
may be set down as the key to all subsequent pjogress. 
The old roads of this country, and particularly the 
farm-roads, were little more than tracks formed by the 
old packhorse as he jogged along with his loads of 
straw or manure; and their first improvement iKinsisted 
in a foundation formed by the stones gatheredrCom the 
fichls, which were eventually applied to this purpose, 
instead of being buried over and over again, and raised 
.as often by the plough. On the top of these stones was 
thrown the earth raised from the accompanying ditch, 
which was dug on each side of the path to serve as a 
drain for the water. Those who view the comfortable 
roads which we possess in the lAddle of the nineteenth 
century, can form but a vague idea of their appearance 
while jiassing through the transition state we fttempt 
to describe, when the carter was armed with a hedge- 
bill to cut brushwood to fill up the ruts and uneven 
places before his roughly-made cart could pass along. 

Other changes of equal importance speedily followed 
the improving roads; among the first of which may be 
numbered a series of new instruments of tillage, which 
Bj)eedily found favour, and ousted the old-fashioned 
articles which ancient usage had toleMcd far too long. 
Among the first to give way was the formidable old 
wooden plough, with its team of half-a-dozen oxen in 
their rope-harness, and attended by a man ‘fore and 
aft’ to direct and guide it. An improved instrument, 
the forerunner of that now in use, made its appearan.'e 
on the field, and speedily became a favourite. The 
cart, too, simple and easy of construction as it may 
appear to us, has its history, and came through its 
various stages of imptSveraent. It wa.s gradually' 
developed, from a few) wooden poles laid crosswise—a 
kind of land-raft—traite<i, ^ng the uneven ground, 
through its various stages, till it assumed, a great 
number of years ago, something like its present appehr- 
anee—a great wooden box, fitted upon small wheels 
shaped out of solid wood. Harrows with wooden teeth 
were followed in time by those of iron. Machines 
for sowing drill-crops came into use; the farmyard 
came to bo better arranged; the old flail of that day 
was thrown dside, and the thrashing-mill of our own 
took its place. Tlie rotation of crops, and the proper 
application of manure to the land, in time forced them¬ 
selves on the mind of the farmer. In time, other 
manures -than the mere litter of the cow-house a^d the 
stable came to be used; and up to the present moment, 
proper manures, artificial as well as natural, form one 
of the prime considerations of the farmer. 

The varieties of grain and roots which are now grown 
in the country have been of gradual introduction; alii 
amid the early prejudices of the more igntrant farmers, 
parties who attempted to cultivate them sneered 
and scoffed at, as were those who first began tn ,pystcm 
of ‘fallowing’ part of their land. A little more than 
a hundred years ago, wheat was a wonder in Scot¬ 
land : so much was this tlie case, that in the year 1727, 
a small field sown with this cereal, on a farm near 
Edinburgh, formed a Sunday-sight for the citizens. 
Twenty-three year* after that, turnip-seed was sown 
for the first time in one of tht! counties; and fti 
the year 1760, potatoes were first planted out into the 
fields in small patches. Now the soene is cljanged: 
we have 168,216 acres of wheat; more than double 
that acreage of turnips; and, despite the disease, a 
goodly acreage of potatoes, ffhe increased cultivation 
of the potato, alter it had once made its appearance on ■ 
the farm, had a marked result <» the progress of the 
country and the welfare of the people: its value as a 
part ef their food was inestimable, its cheapness leading 
to its universal use. Not less important was the intro¬ 
duction of new varieties of food for the feeding of: 


cattla; among which recf-clover, first grown in 172(T, 
and various other grasses, may be not^ as a welcome 
, substitute for the old diets of thistle^md broom, upon 
whiejj cows and oxen wrfi forced to browse in those 
days when such things j|mro thought to bo the height 
of oattle-feeding. • 

Although the facts we*liavc noted may read plea¬ 
santly enough, and appear to have passed si;joothIy 
along the road of time—or, unlike4,he gencraiity of 
improveinonts, to have suflered nothing from the pre¬ 
judices of ignorant oiq)onents—it was not so in reality. 
There ever has been, and ever will be, a bitter hostility 
to all innovations. Some wise people are set satisfied 
that preufress of all kinds has reached its culminating- 
poinlj mat they' look ujion iinytliing pointing in a 
direet'tm opposed to their nations as a heresy not to be 
tolerati'd. In fact, like the opjioncnts to the applica¬ 
tion of steam as a motive-power, they are ever ready 
to’ predict a failure; and even, as in the case of the 
Reamer on the Hudson, if it docs it once, the croSk is 
immediately raised that ‘ it J^nnot do it atgnn.’ 

So it was with the new implements and the new 
modes of thefiirin. Those—and they vipro numerous— 
who v^ere satisfied with tlic aneieiit style of agriculture, 
scoffed at all who lerjfc their aid to the modern spirit of 
improvement introduced by the Highland Society, Sir 
.John Sinclair, and other patriotic gentlemen whoso 
exertions were of an earlier date. The stand-still men 
‘ couldna be fashed ’ with anything new or hotter than 
had been used by their fathJrs before them, and so 
tlfey offered hitler opposition to the improved system ; 
lint for all that, it moved, anci^moves still. The Slew , 
stylo, in fact, has fairly frightened away the ohi—not 
only pushing out the antiquated modes of farming, but 
shoving even the very farmer himself to the right-about. 
We have a now race of men altogetlier as tillers of our 
soil, men of enlurgcd knowledge and growing ability, 
who make fanning a profession, and pursue it with 
advantage to themselves and all who are connected 
with them—man or beast. The old kitchen, and the 
arm-chair by the fire in the ragged house of turf, the 
gossip with the beggar, the interchange of nows with 
the pedler, the dunghcap at the door, the cattle behind 
the bed, and the crop of thistles to feed them, have had 
their day; and wo live now m times when our land is 
manured twith ^ si'i^tanee from Pern, plougljfd with 
an implement driven by steai^when our corn is reaned 
by machinery, and thraslied out by the aid of the steiffn- 
engrne, and wlien we have professors of agj'iaijlture in 
our colleges. Wjiat would the antique fanner say to 
all this ? ^ 

As the introduction of steam in the affairs o^thc 
farm may be chronielod as marking out the commence¬ 
ment of a new or*, in our agricultural progress, so we 
may hope tliat the intrbductict of a well-considered and I 
wril-digested series of annual statistics, a yearly account 
of^hat we grow, and how we grow if, the pipduce of 
ourwops, the numlior of our cow^ calves, and stieep, 
the«um-tota1 of our liorse# and swine, details of farm- 
machinery, and of the^ffixJls of the different inanures, 
and other particulars illustrative of the advancement 
of agricultural science, may be considered as the 
inauguration of a still higher stage of the art. It is 
surprising that Britain has hitherto been so backward 
in the matter of a^ioultural statistics. France, Holland,, 
Belgium, America, and other foreign countries have 
had them for years. "We can tell to an ounce the 
quantity of cotton yearly importefi into our manufac¬ 
tories; we publish periodicij recojjis of all kinds of 
produce sent from these shwes to olher countries'! ve 
can tell to a certainty how mann barrels of floor we 
receive from Brother Jonathan meiy year; we take 
infinite pains to chrimicle the exact number of Qouda 
cheeses wfliich our vessels bring across the Channel; 
we know the quantity of bailey which is yearly 
subtracted firom our food-supplies to make into 
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stimulants for the intomperafe: but the supply of food 
grpwn to mf!eti.tlie wants of our own population, has 
liitherto been aVnatter which could only be estimated. 
For some years nack, thera has been a growing desire 
to ascertain how we really sto\'l in this respect, fitful 
exertions have at various times been made to move the 
governmental powers to action ; but from want of due 
pressure, and until the Highland Society became urgent 
in the<»natter, no« steps were taken till 185:1, when an 
experiment* was so successfully conducted in three 
Scotch counties, as to induce tlie Board of Trade to 
order an enumeration of the whole of Scotland, and 
to selects a few counties of England for trial: as a 
forerunner, we are given to un(icrstand, of the intro¬ 
duction of the matter on a more perfect scale \n these 
two countries; so that vc shall now he upside',' with 
Ireland, wlierc the statistics have been aiiiually 
collected for some years past. 

It is decidedly in connection with the food-question 
tliat* the results of onr annual tabulation of tlie-sf 
statistics wiVihave most jvitcrest, and be most eagerly 
looked for and welcomeiitby the political economist. 
It is by corret^ statistics only, and not from more 
estimates, that we*can dscidc whetlicr or not tint corn 
we grow will feed the population^we raise. 'I'liis has 
been amply shewn by the present inquin', so success¬ 
fully conducted by Mr Hall Maxwell, the energetic 
and accomplished secretary of the Highland Society, 
to whom the collection of the Scottisli statistics was 
confided. The illusory nature of all estimates may be 
at once judged of by an application to these tablds, 

, wh^re the produce o# grain in Scotland is shewn 
to be scarcely one-half of the e.stiniates given by 
M'Culloch and others. As an instance, we may state 
that M'OulIoch gives the wheat as i>50,000 acres, 
while Maxwell can find only 108.210 — a striking 
difference certainly, but not more sojthan in the case 
of barley, which i.s only found to he one-half \lie 
acreage imm/ined by the enthusiastic statists in their 
dictionaries of commerce and books on agriculture. 
It would be out of place, in a purely literary journal 
like this, to republisii the elaborate tables of produce 
or acreage so admirably drawn up by Mr Maxwell, 
but we may perhaps be permitted to give briefly the 
broad results of this important inquiry. 

The ijresent returns refer to af>«areii of Ul,013,315 
acres, ns now under the gnerntion of the large farmers 
in Scotland, who are, in roend numbers, a bofJv of 
r>0,000 pi.^le. The portion of this sown with cereals 
is 1,374,515; planted with root-cropg, 581,600; there 
are also C67^)-Wfcres in flax. The remainder of the 
acrwge is to be found in sheep-walks, irrigated 
meadows, waste woods, pasture, &c.; but it is a strik¬ 
ing fiict, tlmt only one-sixth part of tlic area embraced 
by these statistics contributes tA bur bread-resources, 
and that the whole stuff we grow is only equal to abwt 
thirty dsf's’ food for the people of Great Britain, t 

We now come t<f our cattle, and we find thatfthe 
total livestock, as enumeratftl in these fables, amownts 
to 6,043,884—being horses,* cow, calves, oxen, sheep, 
and swine. Large as this nnmber undoubtedly is, it 
does not represent the total wealii of Scotland in 
respect of its livestock, as it is supposed that the 
quantity in the possession of the small holders will 
turn out to be very considerable.“Sir John Sinclair 
gave A greatly higher estimate of the gattle than 
the ascertained rest^Jts which.Mr Hall Maxwell lays 
before Us. But there are many changes Ih the matter 
of cattle aliice hiw day.* The stock has been much 
thinned by fetal, daeases, And also from the clearing- 
out of ma^ (j^lhe l^hland crofta, as well as by other 
; causes^ ' changes, too, have taken place since 

then, both in the manner and purpose of feeding. 
‘Forty years ago,* says a writer on this subjlct, ‘ cattle 
Wfere bSldora fed before tlity were three years old; and 
, when ifetteued, were at least one-third under the weight 


of what cattle ore now brought to. And while the 
number oif cows kept was at that time doubtless 
greater—milk and milk-produce forming a much larger 
portion of the food of the rural and oven village and 
town population than they do now—the number of 
cattle prepired for the shambles was then much less. 
Indeed, at that time, Scotland was rather a country for 
supplying England with loan cattle, than for furnishing, 
as it n^ does, no inconsiderable portion of the beef 
consubiOT in England.’ 

This great number of cattle, even deducting tlie 
horses, will give two eacli to the population of Scotland; 
and whether they make use of them or not, ft is certain 
tliat we now se(^,moro butcher-meat in the country tlian 
we did in the time of Sir .lolin Sinclair. It is not a 
very great number of years since fresh butcher-meat 
was a rarity to the m.'qority of the people; and there 
are .some persons still living who can remember when an 
ox slauplitered for general consumption was carried in 
procession through the county-town of Haddington, 
decorated with ribbons, and preceded by a band of 
music. Even pork was not in very common use till a 
comparatively late period—there was a great aversion 
to it. 

We cimnot close these brief remarks on the Scottish 
statistics, without bearing witness to the admirable 
manner in whicl#’tliey liave been got up—a difficult 
task well accomplished; nor can wc fail to discover 
in tills inquiry a new henclit arising out of the 
I'cnny-postage system, tlie wliole of tlie.so Scottish 
Agrkuharal Statistics—some 50,000 in number—having 
been collected tlirougli the post-oifice. 

EUniKOS YNE: 

AN OI.I> TAI.E or THE NEW WORI.D. 

IS TWO cu ji 1-o wci. ii .s i o H. 

A ‘CROWD had by this time gathereii on tlie balcony, 
all eager to watch the coruscations of the aurora ; 
and there were many who saw in them a shadowing 
fortli of host.s engaged in battle—portentous of im¬ 
pending wo to the loyal garrison of Quebec. But no 
such superstitious fears paralysed the (jourage of its 
brave defenders; and stanchest among them, and of 
firmest resolve to maintain tlio rocky stronghold 
against all odds, was the governor himself, the Comte 
de Frfiitenac, a gallant old noble, bred in the warlike 
school of Louis XIV., and a true believer in the groat 
Henry of Navarre. 

M. do Erontcnac possessed the entire confidence of 
liii sovereign, and it was his endeavour to deserve it, 
by his wise administration and judicious policy—seek¬ 
ing earnestl.y to advance tlie interest of the Canadian 
colony,/Sid render it a more valuable appanage to the 
crown of France. But though just, generous, and 
brave, the comte’s imperious temper often balked 
his good purposes: towards those, especially, who in 
any way thwarted his views, lie displayed his strong 
feelings, becoming frequently so irascible, that his most 
fiflniliar friends dreaded to approach him. 

In these, his dark and stormy moods, Madame de 
Lavasscur was the only one who could exorcise the 
evil spirit that possessed him. She was never moved 
oven by his wildest tempests of passion; and if mani¬ 
fested in her presence, they seldom failed to subside 
into calmness when she tried her feminine magic. lie 
delighted to have her near him: ‘ She seemed,’ he said, 
‘to surround him with an atmosphere of joy and 
peace;’ and the dutiful and tender affection she 
rendered him in return for his fond indulgence, might 
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have been that of a loving daughter. Louis St Ours 
shared with Euplirosyne the favour of tlv stately 
corate—for, likS most persons who are fond of power, 
lie loved to liavc liis favourites, tliough they were not 
always so well chosen as in the presenj iiJStance. 
Tlie young man being attached to the personal suite 
of the governor, occupied apartments in the castle, 
and was thus thrown into intimate associatran with 
Euphrosyne in the daily and Jiourly courtwibs of 
domestic life—a dangerous position for the enamoured 
Louis, csxiceially as M. de Erontenac seemed in nowise 
displeased at the intimacy wliich was rapidly knitting 
the young people more closely together.* 

it was late that night before tlio gay assembly broke 
up. The dancing was continue(?]anguidly towards tlie 
close of tlio evening, and when it ceased, thougli the 
sound of music was heard at intervals, few hejdcd it. 
Some sat discoursing over their wine ; others were 
gathered in knots here .and there in the lighted robins, 
or on the airy haleony; but every mind seemed 
engrossed by the one e.\citing topie of the liour. 
Indeed, the whole city was astir; lights glanced in all 
directions; a ceaseless 1mm of voices, and the tramp 
of imrrying feet, rose on the air; Wind tlie blazing 
watch-fires on the heights brightened witli their ruddy 
flames the rocks and ciilfs, over wliich brooded tlio 
shadow of night. 

It was past midnight ivhen St Ours said adieu to 
Euphrosyne, and left tlie castle on a jirivate mission 
to the iiitcndant; and the yelknv dawn ivas just tinging 
the horizon, wdien again ho found liitiiself alone in his 
chamber. Wearied, yct'*too much excited to feel the 
want of sleep, he opened a small cabinet which stood 
in his aiiartnient, and (K'a«b.fo£iJi Ins writing-materials, 
desirous of improving tiic sliort time that reraain^'d 
before the sound of the moniiiig reveille, m inditing a 
letter to Madame do Lavasscur—perliaps the last. 

Full of manly tenderness was this letter, and as 
full of sad and bitter regret at the fate that forbade 
him to consecrate to her bis life. All was told—all 
mystery cleared away from bis words and conduct: 
Ills whole soul was laid ojiun to lier gaze, w'ith its 
anguish, its deep remorse for the wrong he had done 
in seeking, even indirectly, to aw.ake her tenderness. 

Ttic letter was sealed and addressed; and* the 
h.alf-hour that remained before being summoned to 
active duty, ho employed in looking over tlie contents 
of tlie cabinet, wliich contained his private papers, and 
other articles of value. Letter after letter was give* 
to tlie flamea; but several brief noles^ bearing the 
.signature of ‘ Euphrosyne,’ and containing,,, it might 
be, some half-dozen lines of acknowledgme?it, for a 
book or other trifling favour, were gazed upon lill the 
delicate characters became dim, and then restored to 
the cabinet. 

Unclosing a private drawer, which lie had almost 
forgotten, Louis started at the sight of a miniature 
that had lain there undisturbed for years, though 
the rich gold of its setting was undimmed by tim<», 
and the gems that incrust^ it remained as lustrous 
as ever. It was the picture qf his child-wife, upon 
which he had never looked since the day of his fatal 
marriage, when it was given to him by her father. With 
an involuntary shudder of .aversion he closed the 
drawer; but immediately a sudden impulse irop€l8d 
him to re-open it, and scan the Iwieaments of the face 
which hkd almost faded from his remembrance. As 
he did so, a pair of soft dark eyes looked full upon 
him—eyes that startled him he knew not why, and 
whiclrlie might have thought beautiful, had there been 

in the^ any deeper expression ’than the mere bashfuf 
innocence of childhood. » 

^ He forgot that with the lapse of ye^ft the child had 
‘ripened to maturity, andAhat those eyes, so exquisite 
in fbfln and colour, miwt now be radiant witli the 
sweet and tender emotions of woman; that the 
thin unformed features nUght now lie rounded into 
beauty, and beaiii witli intelligence and love. But, 
no ; Louis neitlier could nor would* incture liuch a 
development to liimself. He looked upon ’the young 
face as tliat of liis evil genius ; and as, in contrast to it, 
beamed before his mental vision the soul-lit eyes and 
sunny smile of Euiihrosyne, he cast the miniature 
from him witli disgust. As it icll upon the floor, the 
spring i(fpene(l, and revealed a ringlet of fair hair 
lastent* witlun tlio case. I!u| what to him was this 
child’slurl ? JIc saw only iho dark braids which lent 
sucli classic grace to the matchless head of Euphro- 
sync; and taking up tlio niiiiiaturo, lie threw it hack 
iijto the drawer; and locking the cabinet, he parsed 
tlirough a glass-door to tlx^ terrace, inhale the 

morning air. • 

The dawn was slowly advanoing, parting the east 
with lines that cast their splendour on the mist which 
enslironded the landi/apo. As the sun ascended, tho 
veil lifted ard lliekored, lianging like a soft cloud 
over the .St Lawrence, and wrapping in aerial robes 
the snow-capped mountains of St diaries. St Ours 
stood silently watching the tissue of v.apoiir, curling 
and wTcathiiig it.self into a thi.nsaud forms of fantastic' 
hcHuty, till it fli sited slowly upw.ard, when the P.nglish 
fleet, lying oft' tlie shore at B«auport was revealed. , 
Every stitch of canvas was furled, and tlio only sign of 
iiostility presented was the red-cross flag of I'ingland, 
floating from tlic mast-head of tlic .admiral’s vessel. 

Thu morning jiassed away ; noon arrived, imd still 
no sign of intended purpose or notion on the part of 
thelOnglibli was manifested. The hostile flag stream¬ 
ing out on the quickening breeze, and the guns 
bristling in formidable array through the port-holes of 
the vessels, alone g.ave evidence of the intent of the 
couchant lions who waited to spring upon tlieir prey. 
But just as tlic bell in tlie tower of Notre l3arau 
liroclainicd the hour <if twelve, a boat, conveying an 
ollicer, witli a flag Of truce, shot from the side of tlio 
admiral’s ^hip, jjnd f^n touclied the jiier at St FUich’s. 

Springing on shore, the young oflicer, with a coim- 
teous salutation to the conimiSiiler of tlie detachment 
wiiitfhg to receive him, requested to be cordiicted to 
tlie Cointo de Frojitcnae, to whom he* was the\earcr 
of dispatches from Sir William Phippo** Tho consent 
of the governor being signified, he was 'blindfolded, 
and led up the steep rocky streets of tho lower town, 
past frowning batteries, and through formidable rows 
of chevaux do frise, to the 'qfty platform on which 
sttjod tlic castle of St Louis. 

^iiiitted w'ithin its gates, he wi\s condt'ptcd to 
tlic tifouncil-chamber, where M. de Erontenac, sur- 
rouii^ed by higlldignitariestof tlie church, and officers 
both civil and military, sat in state. An imposing 
audience,,thought the young man, when his eyes were 
unbandaged, and he stoc®, the bearer of a haughty 
message, before that silent and dignified assembly. 

The stern proud countenance of the imperious 
governor, one would have tliought, was in itself enough 
to daunt tho coprage of any ordinary man under such, 
circumstances; but the English herald,,with a hearing 
as haughty as that of tho aristociiatic nolfie he Coh>:, 
fronted, advanced towards lijm, aqd with a stately , 
obeisance, awaited his permission to nhfold his enmnd. 
Slightly returning the strangers greeting, the goypnop 
said, in a brief and peremptory manner: 

‘Read on, sir, and you shall have our answer,*. 

The Englishman coolly drew fortti his docuthent, 
and read in f voibe as unmoved as though 4be words 
he uttered were of the most agreeable iinp<»t, the bold 
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Summons of his admirill, defnanding, in the name of 
his 8ov(!rcign(lord, William, king of England, the 
immediate surUndcr of the fortress and city of 
Quebec; ‘ to wh&h dcman(i,hadded the imperturbable' 
messenger, ‘your answer, ^pmte de Frontenilc, is 
required in an hour hence, alpon the peril that will 
ensue.’ And laying his wiatch upon the table, ho 
(;oolly said; ‘It is now one o’clock, and 1 shall await 
your ^collency’ii answer till the time specifled has 
expired.’ ' 

By a simultaneous impulse, the whole assembly 
rose from their seats, surprised out of tlieir dignity by 
the insolence of the message and the audacity of its 
bearer. Kage and astonishment were depicted on the 
countenance of M. dc Erontenac. Eor a V^ii^puto, 
excessive anger prevented his utterance; but wtien at 
last his white lips parte'd to speak, a torrent oj .scorn 
and defiance flowed from them. Shaking his clmchcd 
hand with a menacing gesture : 

‘1 do not recognise the supremacy of William of 
England,’ h\j said ; ‘ I kno{,v him only as the Prince Af 
Orange—a usurper, who Jo gratify his selfish ambition, 
has outraged y.ie most sacred rights of blood and of 
religion, striving to persuade the nation that ho is its 
saviour, and the defender of ils,^faith, even while In- 
has violated its laws, and overturned Ihy Oliureh of 
England. These oflenees the divme justice will not 
long delay to punish as they merit.’ 

Perfectly unmoved by tliis liurrieanc of wrath stood 
the messenger of Sir William Phipps, except th.it a 
haughtier light gleamed in his clear J)Iuc eye, atuk a 
scifrcely perceptible cyrl of his lip sheweil his con¬ 
tempt for the accusations alleged against his sovereign. 
He only asked; 

‘ This, then, is your excellency’s only reply ? ’ 

M. de Efontenac deigned, no word in return to the 
question, but, with an afr of frigid determination, 
sliglitly bent bis bead in token of assent. (■ 

‘ May it please your excellency, then,’ resumed the 
officer, still in the aaiiio imperturbahle and authoritative 
tone, ‘ to cause that this, your answer to our summons, 
should be rendered in writing, for the satisfaction of 
my commander, to whom I would not willingly bear a 
false interpretation of your message.’ 

‘I will answer your master, sir, by the mouth of 
my camion!’ thundered the exgpperated governor, 
whose Scarcely smothered wriitlfleapAd into a flame 
a^the audacious coohic<!lo of the herald. ‘ Thus, and 
thus o^ljij, will I hold parley with him, and ‘that 
erelong ; for it is time to teacli him that the Comte 
de Pronteuac,^e vicegerent of the greatest monarch 
in the worlfi, is not to he dealt with in this manucr 
evAi by his peers! ’ 

With a haughty wave of his hand, the angry old 
noble rose and left thej.’Ounciltcliambor, attended by 
his suite. It was the signal for the herald’s departure; 
and arain, with bandaged eyes, lie was eomlu^ed 
through the forfiflgd city to the boat which had yiorne 
him ou his fruitless tnissio*thither. » 

The hostilities which algiost immediately ensued on 
the conclusion of this brief colifercnce, ore matter of 
history; and upon them, effen did the limits of our 
tale permit, we have no desire to dwell. Hour after 
hour, the dreadful cannonade continued; but directed, 
as was the fire of the English colonists, against the 
heights of the upper town, their balls fell harmless; 
while the numerous guns of the rocky fortress replied 
with A power, that told fatally upon the enemy’s 
flotilla, stilled the beating of many a gallant heart 
that fought upta its decks. All day the fearful 
strife went o»—weeing eyes watched its progress—on 
aching hearts its Sounds fell like the knell of their 
life’s happiness; and in darkened chambers some lay 
unable to move, with tearless eyes, and ears 'mu®ed, 
to shut out the incessant booming of the cannon. But 
tlio weary day declined at last; twilight, brief and 


bright, came on ; and then the welcome night, shroud¬ 
ing all thmgs in darkness, and stilling fur a time the 
desperate light, , , 

St Ours hailed the approach of night with joy. All 
day he had been active where peril was rifest, and 
had esd'dpe^. unscathed; but he was sick of the noise 
of battle, and even a brief respite was grateful to him. 
Another evening might not find him breathing— 
loving—^pn that earth made radiant by the presence 
of EupJ^aosyne; for there lay the black hulks of the 
hostile vessels, waiting for tlawn to renew the strife; 
and among the victims marked for death, might not 
liimself be numbered ? 

With this thought sprang up an intense desire to 
see Euplirosynl), if only for a few moments, to learn 
how .she had borne the trials of the day, and to draw 
conitbrt and courage freni lier smile. But he liad been 
loft for the night in command of one of the battorie.s of 
the lower town; and to forsake his post, even for an 
inst.ant,' was inipo.ssihle. So, sadly resigning himself to 
the hard necessity, he stood dreamily gazing at the 
turrets of the castle, as they stood against the evening 
sky, and picturing to himself the beloved image wliieli 
had never left liiui even in the perils of the fight. 
He was interrupteil by a message from M. do Eronteiiae, 
who rtaiuired his immediate attendance at the eastle. 
Ho needed no second bidding to make liim obey the 
summons, trusting that when he had received the 
Comte’s commands, he should be able’ to steal a short 
interview with l'’.uphrosyne before quitting the castle. 

He was detained hut a few minutes by the governor, 
who desired to eliarge him with a secret mission to the 
commander of a distant redoubt; and as Louis passed 
from Ins presence, he made a slight detour, in order to 
traverse the lairridor in w Inch the private apartments 
of Madame tie Lavasseur werq situated. Ilis heart heat 
high with the liopc of meeting her; hut the place was 
lacaut; though, seeing the doof of her boudoir stand 
partly open, ho paused'»pjs!lSflc to it, irresolute, yet 
fej-ring to enter unhidden. No light gleamed from 
within, and lie ventured softly to breathe her name ■ 
but there was no answer; not a sound broke the deep 
silenee; only a faint odour of the flowers she most 
loved stole balmily, like her own sweet presence, upon 
his senses. 

A glass-door at the end of the corridor stood open, 
and with a trembling undefined hope he passed throiigii 
it to the balcony, and there he found the object of Ins 
search. With the traces of emotion still lingering on 
her face, slie lay upon a cushioned seat, the folds ol 
her ifliite garments falling gracefully around her, and 
her attitude one of profound repose. The moonbeams 
trembling through a fleecy cloud quivered on her face, 
their pale soft light seeming to surround her heail 
m'th a halo, and tlius lending a celestial cliaracter to 
her beauty. , 

St Ou^ stole tow'ards her, slirinking at the sound 
of his>f5wn step, yet drawing nearer till her low 
measur'd breathing fell softly upon his car. It seemed 
as if she had wept herself to sleep, for tears were yet 
glistening on her cheek, round which her hair fell in 
(lisorder, descending in rich folds to the floor. One 
hand pillowed her head, the other lay passively across 
her breast, and in its clasp glittered the jewelled setting 
«f a miniature. Louis felt a pang of hitter jealousy 
shoot through his heart; he knew the picture could be 
no other than that of him whom she had wedded and 
lost in* early youth, and he could not bear to have her 
steal one thought from him, to lavish even on the dead. 
Suddenly her sleep became disturbed; she moved, 
atultaurmured softly, but his ear caught the whispered 
words, and the bloo<\,bounded wildly through his veins. 
Could it be?—Yes, again she spoke; and his own 
name was on her lips—his father’s name; that_wliich 
he had borne since he became known to her was his 
mother’s. • 
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! He bent a^.ain to listen—a smile was on her lips. 
She seemed visited with happy dreams; an^ stooping 
low to catch her inarticulate murmurs, he again heard 
‘ Louis do Mornay,’ coupled with another name which* 
had been familiar to his childhood. lie was amazed— 
how' could she have come to the knowlrjlge’of this 
name ? lie wished she would awake, but she seemed 
sinking into a deeper slumber; and hp felt that he 
must depart without the interchange of a word. Still 
he remained, as if spell-bound, bending ovt4yher till 
her breath fanned his cheek, when, yielding to a 
resistle.ss impulse, he slightly pressed his lips upon 
her brow. 

Light as was the touch of that impassioned kiss, it 
awoke her, and she sprang to lier feet.* In her terror, 
slie failed to recognise him ; she saw only a tali 
i figure standing beside her; .-aid with a bound, she 
rushed from him towards the door whieli opened from 
the corridor. Her dross was caught by some slight 
j ohstaelo as she was passing througli; and in Ifcr eager 

1 haste to disengage it, she east a furtive glance at the 
■ intruder, w'hen she was struck by a certain something in 

1 his air, and in the outline of his figure, whieli arrested 

1 lier flight. 

j ‘ ICnplirosyne!’ whispered the well-known voice, 
j (ilowing with joy, she tunied towards him. lie 
! advanced. • 

j ‘Yon are safe, thank God!’ she said; hut tlie 
sound of a closing door, and then of voices appro.iehiiig, 

[ alarmed her; and snatching lier hand from his clasp, 
she darted swiftly away. Louis stood for a minute 

1 like one entranced; but he Imd no time to linger; and 
j comforted by having seen her, he strove to jiersuade 
, himself that it was better for her happiness and for 
j his honour that lie liad been saved the expression of 

1 feelings, into which, Iwi the interview been prolonged, 

1 he might have been betrayed. He left the castle, and 
i dejiarted swiftly on hia mission. 

1 The brief truce of tlie ilfght was liroken at early 
dawn by the guns of the enemy, who, undaiisfed 
' by the ill-fortune of the preceding d.ay, renewed the 

1 assault with a courage worthy of success. But they 

1 contended against fearful odds; and though, for six 
i continuous hours, they pressed the attack with nnex- 
uniplcd vigour, tliey were at last compelled to retreat 
before the crverwhelmiiig power of their opponents. 
Many there wore on the decks of the little flotilla who 
i would have preferred dying in tlie struggle; hut Sir 

1 William Philips, no less brave than he was lium.ane, 

1 wished to avoid a useless waste of life, and .'jssnred 
; that all chance of victory was at an end, he ordered the 

1 anchors to be weighed; and crippled by the guns of 

1 the fortress, many of her gallant hearts cold and silent, 
i others bleeding on jier decks, the defeated armament 
j floated slowly down the stream. • 

1 Fast and continuous from the height!^ of the citadel 

1 poured on the retiring fleet the fire of Nts cannon: 
scarcely a ball aped through the air in ; and 

when at last one of them, in its flight, struck the mast 
of tlie admiral’s vessel, and sent it headlong, with 
the proud flag of England at its top, into the St 
Lawrence, what humiliation crushed the hearts of its 
defenders!—what insolent joy swelled tlio triumpli of 
the victors! 

Borne up by its silken folds, the flag floated sloVNy 
on towards the conquerors—a token of surrender, which 
they hailed with shouts that shook the city to itp centre. 
On it came, watched with breathless interest by that 
eager multitude, till suddenly, saturated by the waves, 
it disappeared beneath them, the end of Ahe splintered 
flagstafl" floating on the surface, designating th«f place 
where it had sunk. The breathless hush which 
succeeded its immersion, was broken by the clear 
commanding voice of M. de Frontenac impetuously 
exclaiming; . 

‘ Shall the trophy be lost to us, and not an arm 

among the hundreds here outstretclW to pluck it 
froni'the waves?’ 

‘God forbid!’ shouted Louis St 0^; and with the 
words he c.ist aside hiS|qoat and effllord, - and leaping 
frons the hank, dasbeiy out into the stream. The 
Welkin rang with eiit^siastic cheers; and many a 
one who had shrank from the peril, now envied the 
young man who had dared it tlie glory of the act. 

Tlie retreating foe were still near eiiougli to mark 
the proceedings on .shore; and hoping to j-escilh their 
fallen flag from the grasp of the victors, they renewed 
their slackened fire. But regardless of danger, though 
the balls fell fast around liiiii, St Ours pressed on. 
The tlffong upon the shore watched his progress in 
profipu!^] silence; hut when ht' safely neared the flag- 
stati, find grasping it, lield up the flag, a burst of 
gratufcition, long and ileal'cifliig, greeted his triumph, 
and 'yas again renew'ed, and jet ag.iin, as he swam 
back with the trophy to the shore. Leaping up the 
hank, he laid it, with a proudly throbbing hewt, at 
tlie feet of M. de Frontenac, 

Surronnde<l by ins staff; Hhe old noiffi' stood upon 
the highe.st point of tlie bank, walcliiiig the sceno 
with* intense interest. A smile at ^ta gallant issue 
lit up the veteran’sJiaiighty face, softening its stern 
expression, apd reveiiling by its sunshine the kindness 
wliiidi really formed a part of his cliaractcr. though too 
often obscured liy the arbitrary manner which his love 
of rule liad fostered. Bending courteously towards 

St Ours; , 

» ‘ Well .and Ijravely done, young sir! ’ said he,—‘ well 
and bravely ! the crowning qjt of a heroic day !•» On 
the spot which has witnessed your valour, it is fitting* 
that, in my sovereign’s name, I decree you the guerdon 
it deserves. Kneel down, I.ouis St Ours! ’—and 
drawing his sword from its scabbard, he held the 
glittering blade, flashing in the sunlight, over the 
ymng man’s head for a moment, then laying it upon 
liis shoulder—‘liiso, Baron do Mornay!’ he exclaimed ; 

‘ and be thou fortunate in love, as thou hast this day 
shewn thyself valiant in arms, and loyal to tlie service 
of thy king! ’ 

At tlicso words the new-made baron rose, flushed 
and excited, jilcased the approbation of his com¬ 

mander, and the flattering distinction accorded him; 
but abo^e all.jjnys^Jled and astonished at being aceosted 
by tlie paternal naftie bo had so long disusid as the 
symbol of his legal boqdagfe. Twice witliin the-last 
l'e\t liours he had heard it repeated by thnSj^o whom 
he had never l^en known as otlipr thaii\oui8 St 
Ours; and now he was rebaptised witl^iis family-name, 
dignified with a lordly title. * 

‘ lie casts us quite into the shade,’ said D’Esfieron 
to a young olTiper beside him; ‘and after this fine 
exploit, the womea will so deify him! ’ Young 
G’Aubigny, the person addres.sed, shrunk from the 
remark: he felt too deeply tlie power oj the rival 
wi'^i whom, in love at least, he si',w how vain it wag to 
CQjjtond; .and •without attempting any rejily, he turned 
upon his heel, and widked»awny. • 

The city that night present'd a scene of rejoicing, 
except wliore, hero and*thcre, a closed dwelling told of 
the desolation which the brief combat had brought into 
it. A banquet at the castle celebrated the victory of 
the garrison; and conspicuous among the adornments 
of the grand safoon, hung tlie English flag, dividing the 
attention of the guests with the youthful hero who, at 
the peril of his life, had snatdifed it from the waves. 
Euphrosyne looked the very incai^nation of happiness 
—a delicate rose hue flushed her €h€ek, but paled or 
deepened with every varying emiition; a beaming light 
was in her eye, a bounding joj^in her step, a tender 
gladness in her voice, that betrayed to Louis, more 
eloquent^ than words, the depth and fervour of her 
love. Never before had she so plainly manifested her 
preference; it seemed as if she designed to convince 
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hhn of it, ami that so ulidisguisedly, that, even while 
his heart strujigled between the joy and anguish 
which the certainty of her love brought with it, he 
was half inclinccUto censure tits almost triumphant 
demonstration. t v. ** 

More painfully than ever enne home to him his 
hopeless bondage—his hateful obligations to another; 
and reproaching himself that he had so long tacitly 
permit^ the gro\^th of her afibetion, he resolved that 
very evening, even while her hand held the cup of 
happiness to his lips, to turn from it, and reveal to her 
his true position. With this purpose, he turned to 
seek her ;cbut not finding her among the crowd, he 
strayed on towards a small apartment, whose glass- 
doors opened upon the terrace, whieli, at tha\) Jgjur, 
ho thought to find untenanted, and where he liould 
collect himself for the interview he sought. | 

With downcast eyes, and arms folded aero*; his 
breast, the very impersonation of melanclioly musing, 
Louis entered tlie apartment; but as he slowly crossed 
its threshold^ a murmur cf vOiees startled him, and*' 
raising his eyes, ho saw, sqjted in a liigh-hacked (lotliie 
chair, surmounted by his own .arms, the Comte de 
Frontenae, while beside him stood Knphrosyuev one 
arm thrown caressingly round liii,,^ncek, and her fair 
face, a very April-faec, witli its minglei^ smites and 
tears, half hidden on ids slioulder. Entranced by tlie 
unexpected sigiit, yet retaining a dim conseiousiiess of 
intrusion, Louis nioclianieally turned to retreat, when 
the voice of the governor <irrested his steps. 

‘Nay, do not ipiil U', Baron de Moiiua}'^,' ho cricdi 
‘There surely is an ujaecn I’owor tliat directs our 
‘actions, or you would not have been drawn hither at so 
apropos a moment. Como and tell me wliiit shall ho 
done to the man whom we dcliglit to honour! I feel 
that I have but poorly acknowdedged your cliivulrous 
conduct by the bestowal of an empty title; and now 1 
would signalise my sense of your brave and gallait 
bearing, by enriching you with a gift, priceless above 
rubies, if—as the young believe—the heart’s aflcction 
is more to he coveted than worldly wealth and honours. 
—Euphrosyiie! ’ 

She did not answer to his eiill, hut kneeling* in 
silence beside him, strove witli her small hands to cover 
her blushing face, as it rested on Ids knee. Tlie 
comte turned his eyes from hc^with a sn^ile, and 
again ndfircssed St Ours: * 

^oung imui, I knew yolH’ fajher, and loved him ; and 
so loving Jjim, rejoice that he has left such a son^to 
honour ^8 meinoi^', and bear up his ai^cieiit name; and 
being .such a oj;g, I not uiiwillingly'intriist to your 
keeping the happiness of my child, my Eupliro-iyno— 
mill#'by adoption, tlie jirecious gift of a sister whom 
I shall never cease to niouni.' ^ 

There was a breathlesji pansq: the young man's 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth—Ids heart seemed 
to cease its pulsations—he stood for a minute as ^f 
transformed to mMl:;^e, then roused by an ovcrpoweijpg 
rush of agony, he rapidly trir'ersed tlie apartment. 
was a moment of terrible sg.ffering; he could not hear 
it long; awl suddenly nerving lliniself to the act, ho 
paused before the chair of M. Se Frontenae, and raised 
his eyes to read a sentence of wrath and banishment 
in that stern despotic face, but instead thereof, he 
saw an expression of kindness, softening the eagle 
glance. of the veteran, such as he had bercr witnessed 
there before. 

A mist obscured his sight, and dimly through it he 
saw the slsUl kneeling figure of Euphrosyno, her face 
bowed down and^jften in her hands; and impulsively 
be cast hfmself heside her, breatliing ovlt in broken 
sentences his love antmtis despair, rapidly detailing the 
history of h^l^ljlSty and forced marriage, and deploring 
with passionate eloquence the relentless destiny tliat 
crushed from his heart the hope dearest to it on 
earth. 


‘This is a str.ange story, forsooth,’ said the comte 
in a tonc^that sounded mockingly to the diseased 
sense of the unhappy lover. ‘ Euphrosync, my bird, 
‘lieard you ever the like of it ? ’ 

‘ Ay, almost the same, dear uncle,’ she said, raising 
her lovefy fi^c, now so radiant with happiness that tlic 
young baron, amazed, almost indignant, gazed fixedly 
upon her for a, moment, half ready to believe hini.self 
the dupe of some concerted jest. 

‘Til©/tone, say you!—pr.iy how so?’ questioned 
the comte. 

‘List if it ho not,’ slio answered. ‘A story of a 
maiden wedded in lier childliood, left unclairacd, 
forsaken even lyr her perjured lord, whose pictured 
face only keiir alive lier remembrance, ay, and 
nourished her aflTcction till they met again; and 

now'-Tlie Words tillered on her lip, as, with a 

tromhling hand, slie unclasped a cliain of gold from 
lier nock, and held the miniature suspended from it 
towards fiiim, then bending down, hid Iicr blusluiig 
face from his gaze. 

He took it eagerly, and pressing the spring, disclosed I 
the likeness of a youth, beautiful as Adonis ; yet, was ! 
it not—could it bo a transcript of liis own boyisli | 
features! It was a strange howildering thouglit, nor 
would lie have yielded to the conviction of its trntli, i 
had it not been fotoed upon him beyond a doubt by 
seeing Ills own name engraved upon the case. Vet 
even tliut evidence scorned insufficient, for he held it | 
up in tlie strong liglit of ttic lianging lamp, reading | 
witli fixed gaze tlie name Louis do Mornay clearly 
cut upon the gold. j 

‘Rosyno!’ he cried, catehiiig her impetuously in his | 
arms—‘Bosyne—Ko.syne de Laiiccy! slie wlioni 1 liave i 
wronged, .and slmniied. and hated! Can it be tliat slie 
and tlie beautiful ICup1irosj'iie,,<,lic day-star of niy lil'e, i 
are one—tlie same? If tliis is true, will not she to 
wliom 1 have been so unjust sliq y mercy, and let tlie 
sullerillgs 1 have hut fiSWilyTlfctnred atone for llie ^ 
fata,', error of the past ? ’ Looking up witli a smile of ; 
trusting love, slie replied : 

‘It is forgotten now—forgotten, dearest Loiii.s, and 
forgiven. 'I'he joyful reunion of tiiis moment seals 
and sanctities tlie empty vows of our cliildliood. 
Henceforth, let us live for Cod, wlio has so blessed 
us, and for eacli otiier.’ , 

‘ Ay, take lier, rny young gallant; and make her wliat i 
amends you can fur your past folly and neglect,’ said | 
M. dc Frontenae in a tone of unwonted emotion. ‘ For i 
years, she has been my precious charge, and for lior j 
sake 1 'have marked your course, and at last broiiglit 
you to my side, tliat in case 1 found you worthy ot iiiy 
peerless little blossom, a happy denouement might 
crown your melancholy romance. The name she bears 
is a-i assumed one, of course—for with that marriage- 
symbol on herjlingcr, which I could never prevail on 
her to lay ayde, it was not meet to deprive her of her 
matronl^iffi^ity. And now I will leave you to mutual 
explanations: our guests are dispersing, and a few 
hours still remain before the morrow summons us to 
sterner duties. Be well assured that you are satisfied 
with each other, else it will be easy for tlie churcli 
to undo the knot which affection has never rivetteil. 
But if all is right and true in your hearts, we will have 
yos remarried on the same day that we chant a Te 
Deuin for the victory which has chased tlie invaders 
from our shores.’ 

A blabd smile brightened his face for a moment, then 
turning away, he left them to their happiness ; and tiic 
door he closed as he witlicjrew, we will not venture to 
opeSa! the privacy of such affection should ho sacred 
from all intrusion. 

A few days saw the waters of the St Laurence free 
fixim the invading squadron, which, after vai^iou.s 
unsuccessful attempts to gain possession of some 
portion of the Canadian territory, withdrew, shattered 







nnd discomfited, from the disastrous conflict. The final 
disappearance of tlie foe caused great rcjoi<|ing8 in the 
loyal city of Quebec; and amidst the festivities of the 
occasion, the nuptials of Euphrosyne and T.ouis took 
place under diflerent circumstances, and with jJiflTerent 
feeiings, from those which marked the fcrmor cere¬ 
monial ; and with a pomp, too, which better suited 
the taste of M. do Erontenac, than gratyfied their own 
simple desires. v 

In the church of Notre Dame, with holf\ymbol8 
.around them, and the English flag, the trophy of 
<le Morn.iy’s gallantry, waving from the walla, where 
for many yc-ars after it continued to hang, the young 
couple, in tlie assured bliss of mutual affection, re- 
pliglitcd their solemn trotli, and rendered their thanks 
to tiie kind Providence winch liad tlius led them in 
safety througli tlie valley of tlid sliadow of deatli. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND A N THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

T n O R S II A V N — N A I. S O K. 

It was with tlie e.\pcetatioii of finding Thorshavn 
altogetlier primitive and uncouth, tliat wc aeconipaiiied 
tlie eajitain on shore. There was no harbour or iiuay, 

; notliiiig more tlian .a small woodeif landing-place for 
tlie fisliing-hoats, wliich seemed the only craft con¬ 
nected witli the town. Wc found ourselves amidst 
black rocks covered witli split fisli and drj'iiig nets, 
under gaze of a crowd of all ages and sexes, who 
evidently gave full return for the eomfiliiiieiit of our 
wonder. Wlien men meet, liowever, us str.angcrs in 
very remote and unusual scenes, tliey feel tliat tliey 
cannot affect tlie same iiidifterenee to eaeli other as 
wlien tliey encounter jii crowded cities. lienee it was, 
I .suppose, tliat tile Tho?Sl/av.?^)opulaee and the «®eois 
and passengers of tlic Thor vvutc inipelled to snViite 
each other witli rather ceremonious bows and takings- 
off of liats and cowls. Tlie men were m general 
fair-eomplexioned, middle-sized, roliust figures, clad in 
loose frieze-j.aekcts, blue coarse cloth trousers coining 
only below Jlie knee, gray woollen stockings, and 
lamb’s-skin slippers, or lirogucs; and boys of five 
years old liad a miniature of precisely the same dress. 
Rehold us, tlicn, stepping over the rocks, ainiilst ancient 
and flslilikc smells, in amongst tliis curiously gazing 
multitude, and trying to find a wa}' into tlicir mazy 
little town. Nothing like a street exists in Thorshavn, 
not even a lane. The houses arc scattered at riuidom 
amongst tho rocks, with merely spaces surrouud^ig 
them ; and it is amongst these spaces, geijerally narrow, 
over smooth-faced rocks, and amidst bnulders lialf 
put aside, that you have to seek a passage ''’•oni one 
place to anotlier. Round nearly every house is a black 
and fetid sewer. There is generally a substructure 
of coarse masonry, over wliicli is a fabric of wood. 
Most of them arc small ami stifling, and full of the 
rudest accommodations; and the women and children 
wlio peep from the doors are most unlovesome to lo*k 
upon. We heard a strange grinding noise in passing 
a liouse, and, looking in, found a girl busy witl^ a quem 
or bandmill—the primitive engine for preparing meal 
which is alluded to in the Bible, and is now shewn in 
antiiiuarian museums of mlr country as a thih& of 
past ages, but wliich still flourishes in living use in 
this outlandish part of the earth. Here and there was 
an appearance of a small shop; and in front of one or 
two houses, art attempt had been made to render a plot 
of ground into a sort of garden. The rudeness and 


sinijjlieity of all outwaTd*formS and appearances was a 
surprise to every one of us. It was ruicness, however, 
unaccompanied by anyUiing like v^nt or sufiering. 
Tlieie cottages were Jot, ^hke those of the Irish 
peasantry, or of the W'cr population of our largo 
cities, scenes of utter dastitution. Tlie people have 
furniture ami iniploments for all tlicir buniblp needs, 
however coarse ami disgusting; and*it is yesceaed for 
an iulvaiic(?!l civilisation to shew humanity in its 
lowest and most liopidoss condition. 

One of our first cares was to find a Iiouso jviiere our 
ainatcut jiliotograplier miglit set up ids apparatus, in 
ordefyp take portraitiiri's of tlie men and tilings of 
Tliors|iavii. '\Vc were first unmlueted to a reasonably 
neat aiaiisioii of two stories, oeeupied by Mr Nalsde, 
a rieir retired mercliaiit, who was very willing to give 
tlio required accommodation. But it spee’dily apj^ared 
fliat tills jilacc would not sqit, and ve were tlien taken 
to tlie liousc ofMrRandropi?.,tIio slierifl'.'^riiis was also 
a neat, inliahitaldc-looking liouse, ren^ndiiig me mueli 
of thS better sort of vimoden mansions in Norway. We 
were received with tile greatest urbanity liy tlie worthy 
owner ami lifs wife, and cigars and wine were brought 
in. Their son Auguste, a briglit-cycd inlilligent boy, 
who spoke a little Englisli, canw actively forward to 
sliew us tlie speeiniens lie lnu| eollceted of the peculiar 
minerals of tliq islands, and offered to be our guide on 
.iny excursion vc might dctsrniine on making.’ It 
soon appeared that tills bouse was al.so unsuitable for 
onr pliotograplier’s purposes. Ultimately, lie was 
received at the governor’s Jiouse, wliicli, having an 
eiielosed court in I'ronI, proved entirely suitable. The 
belt of tile day, however, was spent before our friend 
liad become tliorouglily settled, and Ins portrait-taking 
was reserved for tlie morrow. 

The sliip in tlie sunny liay, and rude ho.ats p.addling 
about; tiic long, flat-topped, bare gray bills closing 
round; the green-roofed village nestling in the dell 
at the liead of the bay; rocky passages among the 
houses; a small rill eoiiiiiig down a rough eliannel, all 
disgraced witlf wasIfiSags of clothes and eviscefations of 
fish ; friezy hairy groiip'j^oi^fywhere wondering alifcs, 
am? we at them—sucli were tlie objects iirejjjmg on us 
as we made our ’/ay to sen tlie two ov tliree estkblislied 
lions of tlie place—tlie fort on tlie ';vJl-,facc Over tlio 
sea, wlicre we found tlie four crazy guns ami a liaiiilful 
of soldiers — a rock-surface near by, whore tlio compass 
seems a little tfj forjfet its cunuing—and tlic cliurcli, 
wliicli we found neater than we could liiivc exiicctcd. 
’ 1^0 slopes adjacent to tho town were a njixture of 
gr.ay rock and green pasture, with Jiere and there small 
paicbes of potAtoes and b^rc. Tlic rounded cliaracter 
of the rock-surfaecs \ at Anee recognised as the result 
of glacial abrasion; but^ono of them were sufficiently 
fresli or well preserved to bear the polish and scratching 
wliich in proper circumstances may he expected. 

I found there is but one baker in Thorshavn, and, 
considering how' the people live, it was a surprise that 
tliere was even one. Ou application at the shop, we 
were told tliero was no wheaten-bread which could be 
recommended; tlie only kind to Is^had was the dark 
rye-loaf, so common in Denmark tSid tho North gene¬ 
rally, but whicli I have never ye| been able to relish. 
Rather oddly, they hod very palatable rice-cakes and 
Almond-biscuits. The baker has a mill a litide way 
out of town, and it is described as being of the same 
primitive kind as one which 1 formerly bad occasion to 
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speak of os existing at Drivstiien, in Norway, but whieh 
I hare since fewnd to be not unexampled in some of ^ 
the less approacwble parts of the Scottish Highlands 
—being simply a\tnall woodin building bestriding a 
rivulet, which, sliooting dawn » sloping wooden trotigh, 
drives a horizontally disposetTiwheel, centering in a 
vertical axis, the upper end of which carries round the 
millstone. It seems the very first step in mechanical 
contri\^ce beyotgl the quern, still in pretty general 
use in xhorShavn. It is very curious thus-do find the 
dead antiquities of some countries the active utilities 
of others. Scottish antiquaries are acquainted with 
a small rttonc-cup, possessing an ear or handle 
carved out of the same stone, which is occad'onally 
found in the earth. I'or a long time no oni/;puld 
imagine what was the use of it, till Sir ‘WalAr C. 
Trevelyan, chancing to be* left for a winhT in the ji'ariie 
Islands, ascertained that the same article is in g4neral 
use there for.the carrying of liglitcd tinder from one 
house to another, llow it has happened tliat the 
Fariiese, or oiy own early njngenitor.s, should have beeif* 
dependent on the commuiijt'ation of fire from one house 
to another, sceit^ that a couple of flints is so obvious 
an idea, I cannot imagine, unless {.here were some super¬ 
stitious objection to tho strikingvrjf new light. As a 
proof, however, of the iniportance of coninjnnic.’ited fire 
in Faroe, I may state a fact regarding the one family 
living in the Stor Dimon. As already mentioned, this 
island can be approached only in favourable weather, 
and ropes arc required to,pull any one up from the sea. 
Often, for mouths, no one can come h) or leave tlw: 
spot? Years pass without the visit of a clergyman; 
and the Thorshavn doctor declares that, in a long 
practice, he never once set his foot on the island. It 
18 rela,ted that, on one occasion, in the middle of winter, 
the Dimon family allowed their fire to go out; and 
they unavoidably remained without fire or light for the 
remainder of the season! r 

Led by tho tastes of an amateur mineralogist of our 
party, we determined to spend the aftenioon in an 
excursion by boat to the island of Nalsoe, about three 
miles from Thorshavn. We had the advantage of 
being attended by one of the inferior native judges, 
Christopher Muller, who not only speaks Knglish, 
but has picked up some knowledge of geology. 
Auguste llandropp likewise gav^is the plijasure of 
his company, and the benefit of Such lijbal knowledge 
as^e possesses. One of'‘t>.'e^''‘ompany took his gun, 
in the houa of bringing down a few snipes or curl^A's. 
It majsttic well Jiere to intimate opce and for all, 
the gfflUeral fajtthat the Fariie Wands are merely 
a set of nioihitaius, of a lengthy form, lying in a 
nortL-west and south-east direction, with narrow 
sounds between, nearly all of them b\'ing composed of 
slightly-sloping beds of trap, altosnating with tufas and 
clay-stones, and all swept hare. It becomes evident, 
at a mogient’s inppcction, that they have all been (jne 
continuous sheet of such beds at one time, and |but 
of which interspaces have keen cut imm dctcrmiiyite 
directioivby some externalljp apnliod force, for the beds 
on opposite sides of valleys and sounds exactly tally 
with each other. One mountiin or island being higher 
than another, or having any part of itself higher than 
the rest, is merely owing to this external force having 
been there more resisted, and consequently having 
taken less away. As additional features depending on 
those now described, I may remark the tcttace-like 
arrangements everywhere conspicuous along the sides 
of the islands. of th^se terraces is merely a trap- 
bod standing ouf fiC a certain degree of prominence, in 
consequence of the above externally applied force having 
been able to cut COTaparatively deep into tho softer 
tufaceous strata between. 

Well, we land in NaJsoe, at a small flshiwg-hamlet 
called F.ide—a miniature Thorshavn—and resolve on a 
walk to a well-known cave about throe miles off along 


the shore. The few villagers flock about us in wonder 
—wondering at ourselves, and wondering at the 
hammers and other instruments we carry. Tho first 
Vibject whieh attracted our attention was a short thick 
beam lying on the beach, and much perforated by 
the teredo. |It was one of the pieces of timber which 
the Gulf-stream brings in considerable quantity from 
America to t^cse islands, and which might have led 
the islanders, centuries ago, if they had been sharp 
enough, inter the existence of land beyond the 
Western Ocean. In a country which has not a bit of 
timber of its own, such arrivals on their shores must he 
a windfall of no common value. We went to see the 
church of Eide, for, small and poor as the hamlet appears, 
and few people, besides, as there are in Nalsbo, there is 
here a church—hut one so small, so homely, so simple 
in all its arrangement8,«had never before come under 
my notice. There being a cliurch here at all was tlie 
more remarkable, that nearly the whole of its materials 
bail to bt imported from the continent. There was but 
one little gallery, apparently for some one better sort 
of family, and it was accessible by a small trap-stair. 
The one sole .attempt at ornament for the honour of 
religion consisted in a hard, rude painting of the burial 
of Christ over tho communion-table. I viewed the 
whole .scene with deep interest. It is on finding a 
religious edifice o^.such a kind in such a jilace, that 
one is most aflectingly reminded of the universal 
yearning of man towards the Tower and the Life 
beyond the visible scene and tho present experience. 

As we went along the lower slopes near the village, 
we observed a considerable inimber of small patches 
of cultivated ground, some of them not larger than 
a good dining-table, all evidently under hand-culture, 
and mostly devoted to potatoes. Wc hero also, for 
the first time, observed an arrangement which wc 
afterw.ards found to ho general throughout the Fardes. 
The little patches of ground, i^ided from each other 
much in the fashion oW'ki/'^Ims amongst ourselves, 
are, always made to incline sideways, if necessary, 
towards the sun. We also came to two little nulls, 
one of them exactly such as has just been described, 
hut the other an advance upon it in mcehanieal 
contrivance, having a small undershot wheel outside, 
by which the horizontal one is driven within. So 
here, in these Faroe Islands, wc sec a conipletc senes 
of the first steps in iiieehanism, as applied to one of 
the first and most important of human necessities. 

Half a mile or so from the existing village are 
the remains of an old one, from which the people had 
migrated not many generations ago. We could only 
witii some difflculty trace the ruins beneath the flower- 
sprerit herbage which nature had spread as a re-assertion 
of her original empire over the spot. Miiller, never- 
tlirless, could point to tho site of one small house, in 
which, acconi^g to a tradition of the place, a Scottish 
princess h%’i once lived in captivity. Such a lady, he 
said, ha^ been sent as a prisoner to this island—liad 
lived and died here. Hero was the house in which she 
dwelt; there, dose by, was the little cress-surroundcd 
spring which had supplied her with water. 1 was at 
first puzzled to im<agine what could be the actual fact 
at the bottom of this strange tale, but, after a little 
reflection, thought it most likely that the Scottish 
psincess was merely some lady of rank who, Hko Mrs 
Erskine of Grange, had proved troublesome to husband 
or friends on account of semi-lunacy, or had habits, or 
the possession of dangerous secrets, and had been put 
out of the way here, under the care of tho trust/ 
emissaries of Ijhose who h^d an interest in her seclusion. 
TMere was a wild and poetical interest in this interpre¬ 
tation of tho tradition. Wliat a scene of banishment 
for a woman who had perhaps been reared in tenderness, 
and must have heretofore lived amidst a comparatively 
civilised society! And now there is only to he heard 
the murmur of the wild-bee, where once a human 
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spirit siffhed out sorrows in wliich tlioro was none to to enlist the services of superior women, desirous of 
sympathise, and probably welcomed deathsas an only devoting their time to the glory of and the initi- 

■ ... «. j • 1 • • gntmn of human suffering. The ciferacters of those 

The sheep which we found picking up a meagre . . I ■ ..i -r. > i ■ 

subsistence along the hillside, had all a ^rangely ’^•'o arc select^ arc strictly sifted, and then 

ragged appearance, their coats generally ’#anging half former lives minutelyAni'iired into; they are kept 


subsistence along the hillside, had all a ^rangely select^ are strictly sifted, and then 

ragged appearance, their coats generally ’ganging half former lives minutely^nquired into; they are kept 
off tlieir bodies. The I'arbese, it seems, do not shear for some time at the Bnnie on probation, and then 
their sheep, but pull off the fleeces, for,which practice trained in one of the hospitals, that they may,bo fully 
they are soundly rated by some former trawllers, on equal iq their important duties. Af the e,;cpi.,' 3 tion of 
the score of cruelty. 1 iis very afterniic^,* there j„.rio(^f their conduct and qualifications be found 
was a gathering of the flocks into an enclosed place ... . , 

near the sea-shorc, that this business might be pro- »‘it'«f»ctory in all respects, they arc received as s.ste^^ 
copded with. iTor anytliing I could see, the Faroese allowed an annual Htii>(*nd of Lt.20, ^iich, after 
sheep may part with their wool in thi^nianner without three dears’ service, is raised to L.2;i. Their attire is 
any suffering; but it is not so easy to understand wliy neaj l/d unpretending: it eonsists of a brown merino 


they should he allowed to go about t 
their fleeces must be lost. I'ean f 
the taking off the wool was performed 


' easy to understand wliy neaj yd unpretending: it eonsist; 
about till a large part of dress, a blaek silk lined shawl; 
1 * can only suppose that bonid t; in summer, a straw oi 
•formed by linnil-plucking uguaify worn, so as to excite no .at 


1 ; in winter, a black 
one—all of the form 
.attention. Tlic above, 


in old times, when shears were unknown, .and for that ,,cwever, is onlv worn when tnvcllmgTr walking; a 

j»ood and sumcient reason 18 Still porsistud in. • • a i .1 i i • i . ^ h 

/a j *1 • 1 41 ’Tilac-printed cotton I'OAvn and plain vhit(* net-cap are tho 

Our one sportsm.an was muanwliile pfoini^ aloivf the . ^ ^ \j#- : , 

higher ground in hopes of giving us a dish of birds; attire within doors. It.aeh t'yi persons lifivc a bedroom 
but lie shot only a few oyster-eatchers, avhieh proved to themselves ; a .servant is kept to clojn and cook ; and 
of no sort of use. The cider-duek was seen passing ‘Ma^’ is a very imiiurtant personage, for she does her 
between the sea and the rocky terraces, where it Iniilds best to make every 'one comfortable, and, moreover 
its nest; but the shooting of that cre.ature, so valuable succeeds in ikiing so. The living is plain, and the best 

j' _ . 4* _.i_ A—t_1_ IJs.... _ _ _ ^ 


for its featliers, is forbidden in h’ar.»e, though, strange 
to say, its eggs are unprotected. AfterSa rough walk, 
we came to the cave where we expected to find minerals. 
An unusually deep bed of tufas and clay-stones hero in 
itS slope meets the sea, wliieli has of course made way 


of its kind. Tea and coffee are provided fur breakfast, 
wiiieli is .at eight, preceded always by prayers and a 
little reading; dinner at onp; tea at live; supper at 
.Tiiiie, also prcqedeil by religions worship, after which 


into it and produced a recess, over wliich the hard bed the sisters retire to bed. It tyldoin liappens, how^'ver, 
of trap hangs like a penthouse, tieaehing it after a tliat more than one or two are at the Home together 
good deal of scrambling, we found that it had been oven for a day, the sisters are in such eontinual demand, 
several times too often visited already. t)f the zeolites, Xhey go to any place in Great Britain or Ireland at 


and other trappeaii eryrials for which it i.s famed, only 
a few poor specimens coulil be obtained. Being 
absolutely devoid of collecting proiiensity. 1 could 


a few hours’ notice, but not, T believe, to foreign 
eopntrics. Between seventy and eighty are constantly 


hardly join my friendS his SSpressions of disappoint- i the committee have Ireqnently been 

inont; more particularly as there was much iiistriiciioii ehhjjcd to take in women as supernumpranes, whose 
to he derived from the facta presented to the eye—the character and efTicienej’, however, they have taken 
clay-stone, for example, bhrek as coal below, where pains first to ascertain. The average number of nurses 
deposited on a cooled trap stratum, hut red and hard supplied gratuitously to the iioor, is about twenty-five 
as brick above, where the next trap-bed bad poured i,, thirty quarterly. The regular sisters, when they 
hot over it. In the plentiful tults of saxifrage and chance to be in Devonshire Square, always devote iiart 
other plants •scattered about these eliffs. there woulu , ., . . .._.. * 

, , 1 . , .1 1 . . . of the 11* time* to vesting and nursing the *iek poor 

have been a still more abundant fe.ast for the botanist. . , , , ... . , j. . . V.. 

Our boat being brought to the spot from Ride, we peo,)led‘,^aB* wretched districts u Jits 

rc-embarked at a late hour, and returnee! to our ship, ncl^fhbourliood; and many sad cases of distress and 
The next day was to bo employed by the TJioj in sutlenng have tt^us been relieved. Dne nursA always 
taking in coal; so we were now able to arrange remains at the Hbme expressly for *.'jfi servini of the 
various plans for spending it to advantage. I resolved poor. , 

to be one of a party of three which was to make 'phe sisters are not permitted to receive mourning, 
a boating-excursion of some extent. ^ pjcseuts of aity kind, directly or indirectly, from the 

_patients and families’ they attend. Tlic institution is 

iXable to fix any particular rate of payment, as it is 
NURSES E O R THE S Iv. K. intfnded to benefit all ranks, and, tfie rich are conse- 

Altuouoii there are several institutions for trained qiyntly expeeJed to pay ^ir the poor. It is therefore 
attendants on the sick in London, all, 1 understand, left to all to rciuuqerati the service they receive 
more or less admirably conducted, 1 shall speak here according to their various means; and as it is the 
only of ‘The Home' in Devonshire Square, as the desire that those families from whom they are not 
excellence of its particular arrangements has been likely to receive much payment should be attended 
frequently experienced by myself and my friends, with the same caro and promptitude as the more 
Mrs Fry was the originator; the late Queen Adelaide, wealthy, it is jfarticularly desired that the sum paid 
the first patroness of this institution of Nursing Sisters, should bo sent direct to the Home, or to the bankers, 
which was founded in 1840. Tho present patronesses and that the sister may not bo informed of its amount: 
are persons of high rank, headed by the Duchess of also, that whatever remuncratioiA,i 8 presented, should 
Gloucester and the Duchess^of Sutherland; and fiftipen be sent every six weeks. The sm considered fully 
ladies of known benevolence form the committee, of sufficient to remunerate the est^lishment, is I<.1, Is. 
which tho widow of Sir Robert Harry Inglis is president, a week; but when limited circumstances demaud a 

The object in view is to furnish sober, steady, re- pecuniary sacrifice, the committee, on their part, are 
spectable attendants for the sick of all ranks, and to quite ready to make arrangements accordingly, as well 
raise the standard of this important occupation, so as | as to render gratmtous assistance in cases of more 
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pressing necessity. TrAvellillg-expcnsea and washing 
arc, of course, tjefrayed by the family employing the 
sister; and whOsje the cases have been infectious, 
parties are requested to ^al' her, besides, 15s, for 
lodging—as, for the safety o^lfhose sisters who may 
happen to be at the Home,, she cannot be permitted 
to return to it till all possible danger from infection 
is ove^ .. 

Nurses expect to bo allowed to rest Yvery third 
night, and, when sitting up, are permitted to ask for 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, hut ncitlier spirits nor malt liipior, 
unless wflih the consent of tlic medical atUuidant. 
Meat they take twice a day—at dinner and sinper— 

I with half a pint of porter or ale also at &Lfi of 
these meals, but no more. Persons cmiiloying I'lirscs 
from this institution, are at liberty to e.xcliangc»them 
if unsuited t 6 ‘'the peculiar case of tlie invalid, and to 
return tbem to the lloiiie at their pleasure; but th*. 
sisters are allowed tl^ leave a case without per¬ 
mission from the superior; and if any ill temper or 
carelessness is wiewn, eomplaiul may be made to the 
committee, who will punish or ri'yrimaud according as 
the case, when fully inquired into, may r<*iiiire. 

The services of a nurse with a gentle temper, united 
with firmness and bodily strength, being required by 
an individual of m 3 ' faiuil}'. Sister Diana Alehin was 
sent to us; and the emnfort wo felt froju the first day 
of b 2 r arrival is not eyisily expressed. Clean, quiet, 
* moderate in speech and in diet, cheerful .and intelligent, 
she gradually and iinpereeptihly altered and improved 
the former arrangements so manifestly for the comfort 
of both the patient and the family, that e\ erv' one 
applauded. The servants, who, it seems, had resolved 
to give up their places the moment a nurse entered 
the house, very soon found her a helj) rather than a 
liinderance. She gave no troulilc, told no tales, and 
whenever unemployed in the sick-room, was willing 
to give a helping-liiuid to any one. The jioor invalid 
had always had tlie utmost disgust at the idea of 3113 ' 
attendant except a mcinhcr of his own family, and at 
first sli^ved great dislike to haw*a stranget forced 
U]^ him ; 3 'et ere a weelc,lj 3 ,fjr closed, lie became quite 
reconciled to her, and even Showed that she ‘h;i«i a 
way wijflier no ^me else had, and tl^at she made him 
as com^rtahle i^aiiy one in liis situation could possibly 
be njadc.’ * 

The sisters all profess to belong to the Church of 
England, and are at anyrate of aclAiowledged pious 
principles, as well as of correct moral conduct; hut they 
never obtrude their opinions, or torment tlie invaluiyfo 
declare ifis, thou^i ^Iways ready to read, talk, or t^en 
pray, when it is desired, ^hey consider it part, of 
their duty to carry put strictiy tlig orders of the medical 
attendant, but are directed rather to give way in trivial 
matters, than run the risk of doing harm by irritating 
or Vexing the patient, in running counter to his 
wishes. 

A separate fund has been establishefl for the benefit 
of disabled or superannuated sisters, Vliich 'the com¬ 
mittee would be glaa to see increase, In order to have 
the means of assisJjjjfe such members as may have long 
and faithfully served the public and the institution, 
when the vigour ofltheir days is past; and a fund 
is <^cn for general subscriptions, donations, orlegacies. 

A paper is always sent with the sister, which must 
' be jSBtumcd to the secretary of ‘The Institution of 
■^r^hg Sisters’ whpn her services are no longer j 


required ; and remarks upon her conduct and cffleiency 
returned the same time that the remuneration for 
her attendance is remitted, whicli, as before stated, is 
'according to the means of her employers.* 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF COUNT 
' CAGLIOSTRO. 

No onc^^r worked the rich mine of human credulit 3 ' 
so long and so profitably as Josepli lialsamo, better 
known by liis assumed title of Count Cagliostro. 
From the records of the French police and the Roman 
Inquisition, wescan glean the hustory of the greater 
part of liis life; but many of the enigmas of his 
m 3 'sterioiis career will »prohably never he explained. 
He himself jireten'ded that his first recollections were 
of the East—the land of mystery. He was hrouglit up, 
lie said,'in princely splendour at Medina, attended by 
a suits of eunuchs and slaves, ami instructed in all the 
occult sciences I 13 a sage termed the wise Altliatas. In 
Ids twelfth 3 ’ear. he went to Mecca, where he lived for 
three years with his uncle the elierilf. Tlieiice he 
started on ids travels. In Egypt, he studied the lore 
of the priests. andt’'cceived witli delight the knowledge 
of llio aneienis, preserved in tlio Pyramids. In 17(i0, 
he made his aiipearancc in Malta, where the Grand 
Master received him with distinguished honours. , 
Now, the truth is, R.al 8 .amo was horn in Palermo in 
17-1.", and, at tlie .age of thirteen, was sent to the 
eonvent of the iJrothers of Mercy at Cartagiroiie, 
where he was committed to the tuition of the apothe¬ 
cary, under wliom he acquired Ids first insight into 
tlie elicmieal and medical seefets he afterwards used 
so successfully. Expelled from the convent for 
irregular conduct, he (jammewtCcd life on his own 
accoimt in Palermo. Forgery seems to have liecri 
Ids first method of fraud. IJeiiig an exeelleiit penman, 
ho counterfeited wills, papal dispensations, jiermits 
for monks to leave their eoiivents at uncationicul 
hours, and even tickets for the theatres. At last he 
was compelled to abscond, for having cheated a silver¬ 
smith of sixt 3 ' ounces of gold by pretending to disclose 
a hidden treasure. He fled to Messina, and there 
joined a kindred spirit, a noted juggler, versed in 
Arabic and the languages of the East. Travelling 
with this companion in Syria and Egypt, Balsaino 
piekc4 up that smattering of the Oriental tongues 
wldch proved so useful to him in ids subsequent 
deceptions. At length, a ship, in which tlicse two 
worthies were passengers, was driven by stress of 
wi^ther into Malta; and Balsamo, learning that Pinto, 
the tlien Grand Master, was aildicted to alchymical 
pursuits, imAduecd himself as the descendant of 
a Christiaif princess of Trebizondc; the juggler per¬ 
sonating his tutor, the wise Althatas. The deception 
was completely successful. The Grand Master assigned 
them apartments in his palace, and they worked daily 
in his l.aboratory. In a short time, however, the juggler 
died; and Balsamo, inconsolable for the death of his 
tutor, left Malta, furnished with letters of recommen¬ 
dation from Pinto. Arriving at Rome, he was intro¬ 
duced to the pope by the Maltese ambassador; and 
shortly afterwards he married a woman named Loreuza, 
whose rare and singular beauty, combined with an 
extraordinary talent for intrigue and artifice, caused 
her to be an invaluable partner to such a man. About 
this period, assuming thd title of Count Cagliostro, 
he commenced his travels, visiting every countr 3 ' in 
Europe from Spain to Russia. It appears that he 

* Letters upon business ore addressed to the resident superin¬ 
tendent at the Homo, 1 UovottShIre Bquaro, liisliopsgato Street, 
London. 
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actually must have possessed some medical skill. 
By prcseribiii" lor the poor gratis, and giving away 
large sums in charity, he became exceedingly popular 
wherever he wctit; hut to the rich, ho sold his mira¬ 
culous pills and balsams at equally miraculous prices. 
He professed to bo able to convert flax ii.to silk, and 
received large sums of money from liis dupes for 
disclosing the process, which, in all pilob.ability, was 
somewhat similar to that now known as Clausen’s 
patent for making flax-cotton. He also, for a haiflsome 
consideration, converted small dhuiionds into large 
ones, by substituting paste counterfeits, which he w-as 
very skilful in making, for the real stones. lie first 
arrived in London in 1770, and thouglisthcn possessed 
of considerable wealth, did not succeed, as on the 
continent, in gaining admission into the higher circles 
of society. liuring his stay in*London at this period, 
ho got involved in several lawsuits, and w'as com¬ 
mitted to prison no less than ten dilTerent titties. It 
appears that, with all his cunning, he becjime the 
prey of a number of low sharpers and solicitors, svv ho, 
from his ignoriince of English laws, h.abits, and customs, 
succeeded in fleecing him to no siimll extent. 

One of those cases is curious. A Miss Fry entrciited 
f'agliostro to tell her the number of a ticket which 
would gain a prize in a lottery, then about to be 
drawn. Tic at first refused; but herAuirnest entreaties 
prevailing, ho took a cabalistieal-looking nmnuscript 
out of his escritoire, and after making many and 
app.Trently very abstruse calculations, told her the 
fortunate number. She immediately purchased the cor¬ 
responding ticket; and no doubt more to Cagliostro’s 
amazement than lior own, it actually turned up a 
prize. Numberless applications were then made to 
the count fur fortunate numbers, but bo stcailily 
refused to make another Calculation; but piles of bank¬ 
notes and costly jewels were given to the cunning 
countess, to induce lioc. to \v^in tlie v.aluablo secret 
from lier husband. Miss Fry, not content witli her 
first venture, presented Lorenza with a gokl snnlf-bftx, 
contaiiniig diamonds to the value of L.2I)4; but not 
being able to prevail upon Cagliostro toiiidieate another 
number, she caused him to be arrested for luirsuing 
illegal arts, and entered an action for restitution 
of the Ih>x and jewels, which were ordered to be 
restored with'costs. It forms a remarkable feature 
in human credulity, that at the very time tliis Miss 
Fry believed Cagliostro so prescient as to be able 
to tell lier the number of an undrawn prize, she was 
actually engaged in swindling liim herself. Veing 
connected with a broken-down roue named Scott, she 
introduced him to Cagliostro as a Scuttisli noblcuiau. 
Tile sham noldemau was so delighted with the sbaru 
count, that ho invited him down to bis castle iu 
Scotlaiul, promising to introduce him to the highdSt 
personages iu that kingdom. This beii% just wliiit 
Cagliostro wanteil, he eagerly snapped at tff proffered 
b.ait; and as ins noble friend was far from home, and 
short of cash, he lent him largo sums to prepare for 
the journey. We need scarcely say, tlie money was 
never repaid, nor did the journey ever take place. In 
short, Cagliostro’s ostentatious liberality and profusion, 
which on the continent introduced him to the first 
society, served only in England to draw around him | 
crowd of needy sharpers. 

Disgusted with London, Cagliostro, after having 
been initiated into tlie mysteries of freemasonry, went 
to Strasburg, where, by his liberality to the poor, ho 
soon acquired an immense popularity. Assuming a 
higher flight, he now announced himself to be ti)e 
Great Koptlui, or head of a mystical system of Egyptian 
masonry, which he had been taught by the grand 
master of the order—no less a personage tliau Alex- 
ander*the Great, who was still living, in dignified 
seclusion, in the interior of the Qreat Pyramid 1 As 
Joe Smith is said to have founded Mormonism -on an 
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unpublished religious rornance, so Cagliostro is sup¬ 
posed to liave founded Egyptian niason;y on a mystical 
manuscript, written by ^no George,/Copston, a crazy 
Etigljsliman. I * 

Ilumiliating, yet notyi'itliout its lesson, is a record 
of the absurdities beliewfl at the instigation of an igno¬ 
rant impostor, less than #liundred years ago. In bis 
system of mystification, Cagliostro assumed, through 
his asserted imgelie ancestry, to posse.^b a cettaii, ,\utlio- 
rity over t'/fangels, and declared that his mission was 
to raise the faithful tos]>iritual perfection, by a physical 
and moral regeneration. The method of acquiring 
this UCT birth was altogetlier material in ifs natiU'C, 
and cutjous on account of its ubsiinlity. The faithful 
could' if tain a life indciieiident of the liody by means 
of till’ mnleria prima, or red iionder, one form of the 
Grand l-'dixir; but it required liic; Groat I’entagon to 
restori tliem to the state of innocence enjoyed before 
the Fall of man. The I’entagoii was to'TJlTeoiistrut’tcil 
’’■r erecting a tliree-story laiilding, on a mountuiii 
named Sinai. On the secoAd ilnor, tciUned Ararat, 
thirteen masters wore to pasS eighteen liours a day, 
for fMty successive diiy.s, in prayer? contemplation, 
and preparation of tl^' virgin parchment, made from^ 
the skin of a new luorn male Jewish infant. Tliis 
being pnqiarMl, tile thirteen masters were jilaced in 
communication with the seven first created angels, 
who, stamping tlioir seals upon the pardmient, com¬ 
pleted the Grc.at I’entagon. The happy thirteen were 
now masters of all wealth, jlbwer, and wisdom; and 
each of them li!id the privilege, by more adoption, of 
raising seven other disciples to bis own bajiiiy state. 

Tlie physical new birth was more diffleidt to obt.aiii, 
and the unplea.saiit proees.s had to be repeated as often 
ns every fitly years. Ttic neophyte w'as to retire into 
tlic country, accomp.anied by a trusty friend, and there 
live in complete seclusion, paying strict attention to a 
certain prescribed regimen, for thirty days. On the 
seventeenth and thirty-second days, the patient was to 
be bled, and six drops of a white mixture administered, 
two drops of which were to be taken every subsequent 
day', till the object should be attained. On the thirty- 
first day, he w'as to be put to bed, and given tho 
first gram of the mnleria pi-ini«, wliieli would cause 
a swoon of throe hours’ duration, accompanied with 
strong eSlnvulsiotisi* •* On llie thirty-third (Viy, the n , 
second grain was to be sw^lJijjved, uiioii which deliri’Off"j| 
woulil ensue, and the hatl and teeth fail out. On the 
thirty-sixth day', the taking of the third gnii»\ would 
be followed by iv^decp sleep, and tlit hair aniJ teeth 
W'onid grow again. On the thirty-^iiii'ih day, the 
novice was to be put into a batli, ton drops of *lio 
balsam of tho Great Koptlia were to be given liiin, and 
on the forlietli indriiLiisj be would rise in Ibo prime of 
youthful vigour, in winch state he would continue for 
fifV years. This treatment could be renewed every 
hali'-century', until the regenerated aMaiiied tite age of 
5357' years, but^io longer! ' 

lA the lodges of this sysiom of Egyptian masonry, 
communications were tatabifslied with angels and pro¬ 
phets. To effect tliis, a i^iild was selected, and termed 
the dove. Cagliostro. laying his baud upon the dove, 
blessed and anointed it with tho oil of wisdom. The 
dove was then taken into the tabernacle, and told to 
look steadfastly into a basin of water, where it would 
SCO an angel. Tlie child would then address the angel, 
and receive corresponding replies* which were care¬ 
fully recorded. During his trial b«ore the Inquisition 
at Koine, Cagliostro confe8sei> all n^H,iiupo3itionS but 
this common juggling trick, audaciously insisting that 
it was a gift from God, aithoughlhe must have well 
known that a confession would have been less injurious 
to him tba^ such a daring assertion. 

If it were not a matter of history, the influence this 
artful rogue acquired oVer the minds of his followers, 
would be utterly incredible. They worshipped him 
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tor hoars, lyinir niotionless at his feet, and belfeved 
tlietnsclves sai^tilled by touching the hem of his 
garment. They wfire his portmit in rings and brooches, 
and set up his bust in tli5il iiouses -with tlie ipotto 
Dlvo CaylioUro —the divine ^gliostro. About this 
period, Lorenza began to fbral female lodges of the 
mystical Egyptian niasonr^. She was then in the 
prime Qf ytiuthful beauty, but by declaring that she 
was MWre than <Sghty years of age, and_ introducing 
everywhere, as her son, an accomplice, a crf).;*Bin in the 
I)utch»ervice, who was not less than fifty, she obtained 
immense sums in money and jewels from credulous 
old ladiesj who wished to have their youth aiuVbeauty 
restored. By not remaining long in one pltfp, but 
constantly travelling about, with a princely rc^,l,te of 
six carriages, for the purpose of establishing new jidges, 
their deceptions were the less readily discoverad and 
exposed.. At length, the first Pentagon was ereAed at 
Baslp, and ^out to be opened with imposing ceremo¬ 
nies, when Cagliostro wu' summoned to Paris by hi' 
intimate frici:! tlie PrinoS Cardinal Kohan, to take a 
part in the well-known Imt mysterious afiair of the 
diamond ncckliAie, wliich implicated the iiam^ and 
.^fiimc of the unfortunate queen, Maric-Antoinette. On 
the discovery of this curious eVispiracy, Cagliostro 
was sent to the Bastile, where he wds comiiied lor nine 
months, during wliich time the French parliament was 
deluged with petitions for his release, from men of the 
highest rank, who described him as a distinguished 
physician, prophet, and fl-ieiid of the Imnian race. , 

Qlie of his replies, hen examined b'^ the attornej'- 
general of Eranec with'reference to the necklace affair, 
is truly characteristic. Being asked by what right he 
assumed the name, and title of Count Cagliostro, he 
replied: 

‘ I have gone over all Europe by the name of 
Cagliostro: as to the title of count, from the eductUion 
1 have received, the attention paid to me by tlie Mufti 
Suleyman, the Choriff of Mecca, the Grand Master 
Pinto, Pope Clement, and most of the sovereigns of 
Europe, you may judge whetlicr that is not more a 
disguise to conceal what I really' am, than a title of 
honour.’ 

When liberated from the Bastile, being ordered to 
leave Paris, he went to Passy, followed by thousands of 
his dupe, lie was tlien ordcrecUft le»ve Frtnice, and 
n he embarked at Ij^Ugnc, immense numbers 
kneeled to receive his partul^ benediction. Arrii'iiig 
a secojlB^ime in London, he immediately began to 
found lodges; anS being joined by Ldid George Gordon, 
of No-popery*ilBtoriety, lie soon acquired a multitude of 
followers. We meet with some curious notices of him 
in the newspapers of the period; yet in not one of 
them, and we have looked through siveral files, do we 
sec him denounced as a charlatan. It was not so in 
France. M. Mourand, editor of a Parisian ne/^s- 
paperj "ias a bitter enemy of Cagliostro, and lo^ no 
opportunity of exposing his fi-audulqut pretensions. 
Like a juggler of our own day, Cagliostro protertded 
that he was proof against tHe effects of the most potent 
poisons. He further stated, rf.hat tho use of powerful 
antidotes was so well known to the people of the East, 
that at Medina they fattened pigs with arsenic, for tho 
purpose of destroying tigers. The pig, supplied with 
the antidote, was um^ected by the arsenic, though its 
flesh was so imbued with the poison, that when left in the 
woods, as a bait for^ hungry tiger, the latter, of course, 
being unprovided with the antidote, died immediately 
after tasthag the/|ial fodS. Mourand having ridiculed 
this assertion, CagBostro inserted a challenge in the 
PuWic A^ertiser, iff September 1786. It was to the 
effect, th4t each wfthem should stake 6000 guineas; that 
Mourinitl should breakfast with Cagliostro oiyi sucking- 
pig fattened With, awmiic, and whichever should be 
alive the next day, would win the stakes. Mourand- 
wi^y declimed this invitation; and the following 


epigram, among others on the sumo subject, was 
subsequenffy published in the Advertiser :— 

If you expect me to breakfast, yon ’re greatly mistalccii; 

I ’ll mjt oat your pig, but I ’ll save my own bacon. 

CagliostrS gave a somewhat similar challenge in 
Bussia, It appears, when at St Fetersburg, he liad 
spoken diBpar4?ingly of the professional knowledge of 
the ejariroa's physician. Tlie physician, hearing of 
this, cli&llcnged Cagliostro to mortal combat; but the 
latter declined, saying that an appeal to arms would 
only decide their courage and skill in the use of 
weapons, which was beside the question. The question 
was skill in rfiedicine; and Cagliostro proposed to 
decide it in the following manner:—He would make a 
))ill, which the physiciap would swallow, and the phy.<ii- 
cian sliould make a pill, which he (Cagliostro) would 
sw'allow; and whichever of the two combatants should 
be alLvp an hour afterwards, was to be considered 
the victor. The Bussian refused; but Cagliostro was 
immediately ordered to leave the territories of tho 
czarina. 

After remaining some time in England, Cagliostro 
again went to tlie eoiitincnt, where ho travelled about 
for a short period, till at last his evil destiny led him 
to Borne. There, being detected in founding lodges of 
Egyptian masonry, he was arrested, and committed to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. After a long and 
very curious trial, whicli has been published, lie was 
condemned to death ; but tlie pope commuted his sen¬ 
tence to imprisonment for life in tlie fortress of 8t Leo, 
wdicre he died in 1795. Lorenza was also sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in a convent of penitents. 

Cagliostro, though small in stature, was well made, 
and had a dark hut handsome countenance. AVhen 
speaking in public, his voice and manners wore exactly 
tliose of a noisy and ostentatious quack. He iiarangued 
his disciples witli a dtjawn sword in his right hand, 
aiql principally spoke an incomprehensible jargon. In 
private life, liowever, he was hvely and agreeable ; and 
his great knowledge of the world, and conversational 
Ijowcrs, rendered him an agreeable companion. Some 
of his letters, written in Italian, to his wife, when lie 
was a prisoner in the Bastile, are preserved in the 
British Museum. Tlicy relate principi^lly to matters 
connected with hia personal comforts, and are no great 
proof of his ju'quireinents as a scholar. 

T,'1E RUB-A'ILANTIC TELEGBAPll. 
Those who have watched the progress of the electric 
telegraph, its rapid extension across island and conti¬ 
nent, over rivers and under seas, will be quite prepared 
tff hear that the great Atlantic Telegraph is likely to 
become a fact before wo are many years older. AVliilo 
we write, rfie enterprising offices in London are talking 
through the wires with all parts of the continent— 
from Copenhagen or Stockholm to Bayonne, and, 
further still, with the cities of Italy and Piedmont, and 
the island territory of our ally the king of Sardinia. 
From Cape Spartivento, the southern extremity of 
this island, a wire is to be sunk across the Mediter- 
^ineau to Algiers, and another to Malta, and from 
thence, by Corfu and the Morea, to Constantinople. 
And ar third wire passing from Malta to Alexandria, 
will traverse Egypt, skirt the Bed Sea to Aden, plunge 
there beneath the waters of the Indian Ocean, to 
rd-appear at Kurracheo, wliere it will join the Indian 
system of telegraphs, which spreads even now over a 
distance of 3000 miles. From the eastern border of 
India, tlie wire is to cross Pegu and the Burmese 
territory, and will be carried along the Malayan penin¬ 
sula and under the sea to Borneo, from whence a 
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linindi will rim to IloriR-Kong, while the m.ain line will 
be strelehed across the great island, and dipping once 
more beneath the waves, will extend to Port Essington, 
in Australia. From this place, it will pass onwards 
to Sydney and the more southern colonies, and so to 
lloliart-town, in Van Diemen’s Land: and tl>n, wo shall 
get news from our antipodes within the day. There 
seems something fantastic in the idea of Vuch a mighty 
extension of the Thought-flasher ; hut a few wars ago, 
lie who should have predicted even the preseifji Euro¬ 
pean system of telegraphs, would have been laughed 
at as one of the wildest of dreamers. And yet what 
wonderful results are already accomplished. Besides 
the above-mentioned lines, there is the#vire across the 
Black Sea to Balaklava; and the Admiralty and Foreign 
OSice now get news direct from the fleet and the camp 
by a process which needs never \o wait till a fog clears 
ofi; as was so frequently the case with the telegraph of 
twenty yciirs ago. What we can do in the way o|' giving 
and receiving information, is nothing to what we shall 
do when the vast web has spread its ramifleatioas to 
the ends of the earth ; and no spider ever felt the tug 
of a lly from the remotest extremity of his filmy net¬ 
works more surely than our foreign minister, seated 
quietly in his offlee'in Downing Street, will be able to 
feel the pulse of all the colonies witliin the course of 
an hour or two. At first, there iWll he something 
surprising to see paragraphs in the evening papers 
dated Melbourne or New Zealand at nine in the 
morning (our time) of the same day ; but we shall 
soon get used to messages from the antipodes, and look 
on them as matters of course, and perhaps grumble if 
by any casualty we have to wait for an answer till the 
next d.iy. What will be the cflbct on trade ? Surely 
there, will never be a glut, when our merchants can 
know the state of the distant market day by day. No 
room for blind siieculation then. We know an enter¬ 
prising trader, who, readingin the advices from 
Adelaide that blankets were a drug in the market, 
immediately bought up and sent out a thousnlid 
pound's worth of the same commodity, and silenced all 
remonstrance with: ‘1 know what I’m about. Nobody 
will think of sending blankets in tlu' face of the 
advices; so, when mine get to the colony, tliere won’t 
be one left, and the demand will he brisk.’ And sure 
cnoiigli, tlic besult was as he anticipated; and ho 
realised a handsome profit. But what will he and 
others do, wdicn the ups and downs of tlio foreign 
markets are as well known in the city as those of 
Jjeadenhall or Leeds ? • * 

But we have been betrayed into a long preface. 
We sat down with the intention of saying soine- 
tliing about the Atlantic Telegraph—about tlie wires 
th.it are to enable us to bold liourly communications 
with our cousins in the United States. The bro'lfd 
Atlantic is already partly bestridden, lir^a few weeks, 
the New York, New/imndlnnJ, and London Telegraph 
Company will have laid their suhmarine-wiio from 
the mainland of America to St .lohii’s, Newfoundland. 
This, which may be called the first step, will enable 
us to send or to receive messages from one side of the 
ocean to the other in six or seven days. For instance, 
the steamer loaves New York: four days afterwards, 
she calls at St John’s, and there takes in tlie news 
received up to the latest moment by telegraph from all 
parts of the States; and then steaming forth, she will 
get over the 1600 miles between Newfoundland and 
Liverpool in from six to seven days, as already stated. 
Should Cape Clear be fixed on for a telegraph-station, 
then the time would be reduced to five or six dajs@. 
The port of St John’s, though a good one when you are 
once inside it, is obstructed by rooks at the entrance. 
These rocks are being blown up, and the necessary 
improTemonts are to be made to facilitate the prom^ 
approach and departure of steamers; and as a coal- 
depot is to be cstablishud, the vessels will be able to 
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l)rorerd with a smaller quantity on board, and have 
room to spare for freight. ^ 

Then comes the second^nd longer i^trido—from Cape 
Clear, to St John's, or Irefween the nearest points of 
Ireland and Newfoundl^id. To sink a wire through 
such a distance, will inilped be a triumph of skill and 
engineering science. '•rhc!*company entertain no doubt 
of its jiossibility, .and are taking active measures to 
ciirry out theij; plana. Cnc importanf prelipiin,..y was 
to know siyrething of the nature of the ocean-bottom 
between ^ne two jilaci's above named ; and tips has 
been ascertained by the .adimriihle series of Atlantic 


souiidiii.-ts undertaken by the United States* govern¬ 
ment. have more than once called attention to 
this iTflertaking in the Jonnial. The results are 
singullrly intorosling in iiu.iiy respects; hut with 
regardtto the main question, JJeuteiiaiit Maury reports, 
in a letter to the secretary of the navy at Washington, 
that the bottom of the sea hetwocn IreTaTid and TJow- 
f’windland ‘is a plateau, why ft seems to have been 
placed there especially for ti^* imrjm.se ,i/holding the 
wires of a suhniarinc telegraph, and of keeping them 
out oj harm’s way. It is neither tuu deep jior too 
shallow; yet it is so Jeep that tlie wires, when onc^i 
laid, will remain for.ever beyond the reach of vessels*^' 
anchors, ieeb'i'rgs, ‘ and drifts of any kiiul; and so 
.shallow, that the wires may be readily bulged upon 
the hottoni.’ This plateau lies at a depth of from 
1500 to 2000 fathoms on the F.uropean side of the 
oqeaii, and gradually rises to ihoiit half that depth at 
its western cxtl-cniity. With this fact before tlu;m, 
the projectors are in .a condition to proceed with the 
twisting of their cable, and to provide means for the 
transport of so prodigious a length as ICOO miles. 
Lieutenant Maury adds that, among other results of 
the souniliiigs, it was asecrt.aiiicd that there are no 
perceptible currents on the plateau; so that the wire 
nni'p liiifl, there wniih] be little risk of its iieiilcr swerit 


once laid, there would be little risk of its being swept 
•away. 

Wc hoar that the cable is to he similar to that laid 
across the Gulf of St I^awrcnce, describing which, a 
New York paper says: ‘F.acli communicating wire is 
regularly and perfectly insulated in gutta-percha, 
making it, when thus covered, about a quarter-inch in 
diameter. Three insulated wires arc then placed in a 
circular Airin arouiW-ia^ tarred hempen cord, -oind the 
sjiaces between them fiib'hlj^ with layers of the sa'J'e|| 
matprial; after which stninds, likewise of tarred hemp, 
arc bound firmly around the whole. Strong v.krcB arc 
then twisted spiiAlly around, and tlie cable iJ com¬ 
pleted. The reason of the use of tar ler; that ii? gives 
durability; as tar, in connection with iron, has teen 
found to act as a great preservative to the cable when 
immersed in salt water.’ 

Wlictlier viewed by itself^ or in connection with the 
prilseiit state of political aflTairs, this Atlantic Telegraph 
assumes a high importance. Whatever may ta'ie place 
in Europe, will he known .within Un hour or two in 
AVaAliington and in our North American colonics; and 
for the sake of all coJcerul’d, it is to bo hoped that 
the friendly feeling now sjibsisting will bo strengthened. 

In about three years, the union will probably bo 
effected; and part of tlic scheme for extension in the 
East will be a thing accomplished. We might specu¬ 
late still furtheru as to what the results will be when 
we can talk at pleasure with the antipodes or San 
Francisco—at one and the same time with the lands of 
the rising and the setting sun; but we forbear. The 


Mean- 

the 


results will some day speak* for uu 

time, we may just glance at another view „ _ 

question. ‘At home even,’ says sfleontemporary, ‘the 
telfegraph is still in its infancy; but every one who 
has paid ^tention to the subject, must feel that the 
porjod is not far distant when great improvements will 
bo effected in the present clumsy mode of transmitting 
messages, and when increased facilities and diminished 
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charges will give to this'method of communicatiop the 
full use of the Advantages which it possesses over the 
Post-office. The lime will o^e when the machinery 
of St Martin’s-Ie-Urand will hear the same relation to 
our telegraph companies that ^lo canals and highVays 
now hear to the railways.’ 


(^HFICATiaNS OF THE NATUBAL IlISTOKIAN. 

Let no one think that this same natuiavjiistory is a 
pursuiLhtted only for effeminate or poilaatie 'iieii. tVe 
shouUi say rather that the qualific.itions rotp ired for 
a perfect •naturalist arc .as many and as lofty as were 
required by old chivalrous writers for tlie perfeeJ Unight- 
err.ant of the middle ages; for—to .slcetch an ;fl, of 
which we are happy to say our race now affords^; lany a 
fair realisation—our perfect naturalist should be strong 
in body; able to haul a dredge, clnoh a rock, turn a 
boulder, walk„pll day, dncortaiii 11 hen; he shall e.at or 
rest? ready to face sun and rain, wind and frost, and to 
oat or drink tli!mkfu11y“'Vnytliing, liowever coarse 9r 
meagre; ho would knog'how to swim for his life, to 
pull an oar, sail .a boat, .and ride the iir.st horse which 
comes to hand; *and, finally, he slionid be a tliorquglily 
swood sliot, and a skilful hslienhiin; and, if lie go f.ir 
abroad, be able on occasion to liglit il>r his life.— Kimjslty's 
GIomcus. ' * 

MAKBY THE WOMAN. 

Some young men marry dimples, some e;irs; tlie nioutli, 
too, is occasionally mavriiKl, the chin not so often. < inly 
the other nay, a yonng fellow fell head ovpr liocls .and eia-s 
in ]#ve with a hraiil—lirq^d, we believe, young ladies style 
'' tliat mass of Iiair which, descending from llic forelicad, forms 
a sort of mouse’s uest over tlie ear. He was so f.ir gone in 
his infatuation, that he liecame engaged to tliis braid; lint 
the Eugenio mode of liair-dressiiig rom'mj' in just tlieii, tlie 
charm was dissolved, and tlicre is no ]irescnt appearaiieii 
of its being renewed. What do young men marry ? Ay liy, 
they marry thesi', and many other bits of scraps of a wife, 
instead of the true thing; and then, after tlie wedding, they 
are suiiu'ised to find tliat, allhongli manied, tliey have no 
wives, lie that .viiuld have a wife, must mairy a woman.— 
American paper. 

NEWSFAPEItS OF 8T PETEKSIlIJUli. 

I never knew more than si\ in St Petersburg—tlirce in 
Unssian#tni> in (ferinan, and one 11 uh. Tl»‘ llussiau 
— The Police Gazette, fi|W Bith ollieial announcenients 
and trading-advcrtiseiiients^ f’/le Invalid, a iiaial and 
militar^l^iWiriial, formeily edited by Baron Korff; ainf The 
Northj^i Jiee, wBieli enjoys a eertain\rei)iilatioii I'or tlie 
vioIemXi with^wiiieti it attaelcs whatever is offensive to tin; 
law .of authority—its editor was Air Bulgarin. Tlie Erentli 
Joitmal lie StPetershnnj usually cniitaUis, bc-sides the orih- 
nary official statements of proiiiotionsjl &e., a few iiieagie 
extracts from English, Ereiich, md German pa|il‘rs; it 
consists of a small slicot of four pages, not mueii larucr 
Jhan thc^XoBcion ^razette, with oeeasionally an extra half¬ 
sheet when circumiftances permit. Of the two German 
Zeitungen, I know nothing* further than tliat onj; is 
published under the auspice% of rte Imperial Ac.ademy of 
Sciences.—JVoiee 0/ a Mne Years* Ilesidence in Jiussia. 

• 

I.rSOABD. 

The buoyancy of his mind, the playfulness of his wit, 
and the rich store of anecdote for ever at his command, 
gave to him a power over hfa comparflons which it was 
impossible to withstand. Connected with this subject, a 
ludicrous story is ttrid among his friends. During the 
Northern Assl 7 .es, s|\eral of leaders of the bar, among 
whom weraAiMatf. Pollotk, Brougham, and some othen, 
were frojjpwHy In the habit of going over fiom Lancaster 
to on a Salday or other vacant day, to spend it 

with,;,|diigard. As usual, one Sunday-morning, before 
ma&, a party of them drove up to the house, and hifonncd 
the servant that tiiey intended to dine with the doijtor. 
In an agony 1 of dismay, slie loin to her master. The only 
;! leg muttoa which Uiey had in tho house had just been 


cut in two ; and what could bo done in a country village, 
wliere nothing more was to be procured 1* Liiigard was nut 
disturbed. ‘ Sew the pieces togetlier,’ said ho, ‘ and roast 
them as one, and I will take care th.at it is not discovered.’ 
She did so. Tlie joint, thns repaired, was served up; and 
sii cntertain|d were the guests by liis convcraiition, that 
tiie expedient passed off unubserved.— hiographical Shelch 
in the new eilitii^n of JAngards History of Jinyland. 


” MY D A U G IJ T E K. 

On a Snnd.ay, in Dundee, love—’tw.as noontide of the day— 

1 had left Gilfillau’s ehurcli, love, and wandered to tlie 'j'ay: 
Seaward rohod Tay’s tiashiiig waters; i.andward rose 
tlie hills on high ; 

Blazed the sun amid tlie heavens; tho nortli-wiud 
swept tile sky; 

Light clouds along the azure on the nortli-whid 
' floated liy. 

‘ To thy ihinghter, tliy young daugliter,’ the iiortli-wind 
seemed to say ; 

‘ I'll be.ar tliy love and blessing to tliy daugliter far away.’ 
Seaward rolled Tay's fiasliing waters; landn ard rose 
the hills on higli; 

Blazed the sifn amid tlie lieavens; tlie north-wind 
sweiit tho sky; 

Light elouds along tin: azure on the iiorth-nind 
floated liy. 

* Go, gallant wind ! go, noble wind ! ffoct messenger, and 
say : 

AA'itli love my licart is liriinming o'er; love’s tears my eyes | 
are ilimiiiing o’er, • : 

For my little only daugliter—iiiy Ada far away.’ 1 

Seaward rolled Tay’s Hashing waters; landward rose | 
the hills on liiglT; i 

' Blazed tlie sun amid the lieavens; the north-wind 
swept the sky; 

I.ight clouds along the .azure on tlie nortli-wind 
floated by. 

‘Go, iiolile wind! go, gallant wind! this .to my daugliter 
•say; 

In dreaiii.s I kis.s and Idess her—to my leaping lieart I 
jiress her; 

I carjss hcr,*l caress her, niy daugliter far aw.ay ! 

1 bless lier—how 1 bless lier! my dear daughter far away! ’ 
Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters ; landward rose 
tlie hills on Iiigh ; 

^ Blazed the^nn amid the heavens; the north-wind 
swent the sky; 

Liglit /'louds along tlie azure on the north-wind 
floated by. 

‘ O gallant wind! O noble wind! my daughter far away 

Has scarcely seen two summers yet, she’ll know not what 
you say; 

But kiss her and caress her witli great tenderness, I pray; 

Kiss her, O wind 1 and bless her, for her father far away.’ 
Seaward flowed Tay’s flashing waters; landward rose 
the hills on high ; 

Blazed the sun ’mid glorious heavens; the north-wind 
swept the sky; 

Light clouds along the azure on tho north-wind 

• floated by. 

THOMA.S Jones. 
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I ‘WK WEAK OUJl KUE WITH A I)1FKEKEN€E.’ 
j ‘Tim (Iiinfj tliat liatli licpii, is that which shall,he, ami 
I that which is done, is that wliicli shall be done; and 
there is new thinp; under the; sun,’ said tlie’wdse 
man of yore—and true, indeed, was the aphorism. E orty 
years of peace had mellowed down the nieinories of 
j j the last war; but the wail that rises amon!;st us now, 
(j awalri'iis in the survivors reininisecnces of similar 
] j sorrows felt then, and stories arc told us, which shew 
I that w'e do but progress through one of Time’s ceaseless 
I repetitions ; that we only 

! Wear oiir rue with a dilfireiice. 

‘Announcements of victory are, always, of hleiided 
rej(<ieiiig and weeping,’ said an old lady of our uequain- 
j tance the other day ‘ I recollect the first T ever hoard 
j rather hy the bitter wo I*then w'itiiessod, than by any- 
I thing else. I was a little child, and my mother, tlie 
j wife of a naval olBcer, had let yie go to the theatre at 
' I’ortsmouth, with my nur.se one evening, to see a pj'r- 
formance considered fit for my age. Some little time 
after I had been in the box, nurse pointed out to me 
iny father and mother in an opposite one, with a lady 
j and gentleman whom I recognised as intimate friends of 
I theirs—an old doctor and his daughter, the wife of an 
jj officer at that’ time with the fiect. They had coaxed 
I j my mother to follow nic. i guessed that at once, for 
j j few people could have resisted the entreaties of pretty 
I Mrs Metcalf and her hind old father. I remember 
I thinking how lovely she was, and how happy they all 
i looked, when, just as the curtain fell, Ihcmanagcr stepped 
forward, and bowing, informed the audience, that he 
was rejoiced at having good news t 9 eouimunicate: 
“ The blnglish fleet had gained a glorions victory^n 
the 1st of June, in the Atlantic, under ^ord llowe; 
the Glory, one of the victorious squadron, was even 
then beating into Spithead.” I never can forget the 
effect of this announcement. Nearly everybody in the 
house had some one dear to them in that fleet; it was, 
besides, a nearly nautical, and, in every sense, a martial 
assemblage. The people rose like one man. A cheer, 
absolutely deafening, thrilled through the house; jj; 
was repeated again and again; but the second time, 
other cries mingled with it—the hysterical sobbing of 
women—the movement of those who were reftioving 
some ladies who were fainting. When I looked towards 
ray mother’s box, to see what ^he thought of the tidings, 
Mrs Metcalf was still standing, with a look of triumph 
on her sweet face; her check was flashed, and she 
grasped her fan, like a weapon, under the strong excite¬ 
ment nf the moment. And well, I thought, she might, 
for iicr husband was master o^thc Qhry, and his 


Phtch l^fi?. 

renowh was hers; besides, he was close at home, and 
I had •' often licard her long for liis return. I joined 
1113 ' mother’s party when we left •llKmieatre. ^Tlio 
s'Jl'octs were a perfect hlazo^ liglit, for the houses 
were all illuniiiiated ; and tliq old docl>^ insisted on 
us all going into the hotel—the f.'i'cn-jri—and having a 
bottle»of wine, to drink tiie health of the victors. Mrs 
Metcalf was wdld with joy; she was devoted to hu*^ 
husband, aiid'^^iad had sad forebodings respecting llis 
fate. Now, all apprcliension Iiad vanislied ; she was 
eager to return home, tiiat slie miglit have his house 
illuminated also, and he reac^y to receive him if he 
cime on shorq tli.it night. In the morning, my 
mother, who was her near neighbour, called at iier 
house, to inquire if Mr Metcalf had come on shore, and 
took me with her. AVo were admitted, and ushered 
into a drcssing-rooni, where Mrs Metcalf was under 
the hands of iier friseiir, just having the last dust of 
po\vder shaken from tlio silk piift; with which, stand¬ 
ing at a little distance, the hairdresser sprinkled the 
criju d and pomatumed hair. She was a statelj’ beauty, 
and now, full dressed for the daj', looked quite radiant 
with hope and hapjiincs.s. She told niy mother she 
had been dressing for lier husband—to do honour to 
his return and his victory, lie had not arrived yet, 
but probably there was niucli to do, .ind he could not 
get leave’*to come oh j^ire. She asked mj' n'^ther to , ^ 
sit with her till he caniS^pnjul we were there Ji loi ' 
long* time, listening at ilrst to tlie salutes and the 
happy bolls, and,^at last, for Mr Mqtcalfs k'rock at 
the door. The doctor had gone out to fyako inijfuirics. 

At last, the expected sound came; the shadoV of a 
cocked-hat brushed past the window; there was a 
knock at the d<)or. Mrs Metcalf had opened th* 
parlour-door by the tAmc the servant bad admitted 
hi^ whom she fondly thought to sec, and, between 
tears and smiles, sprang forward to infcet—two*strang^' 
offljers. Theirdooks wero^^er^', very sod, and a sailor 
stood behind them wi^h .■’» bundle on his asm: the ^ 
name Glory was marked, in gilt letters, on his tar¬ 
paulin-hat. She stood'absolutely transfixed before ’ 
them, then gasped out the words: “ily husband!” 
The first of the stran^rs took her hand, and led her 
silently into the* room. It was some minutes beforp 
they could tell her that he was gone—that he had 
fallen gallantly in the discharge »f his duty, -MtiB ‘ 
sailor bore all that remained ^f hei^eloved—the blood* 
stained uniform and shivered 8 Wc*(Jl I never dkn 
forget the wail of anguidj, the ht)||>eless agony,,wStibh 
followed that disclosure.’ , 

We hear a great deal in the present day of injMtice 
and maladministration, but what should,we think of 
a ^riod when officers in the navy were ©itered, and 
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their time commenced \)n the ship's books, ac^jially 
htfore their liii A, on the chance of tlieir after-services ? 
the Dan)e being,erased froy tiie books, as dead, if^ 
the expected son proved a *di»ugl)ter. The same, lady 
wlio was present at the anno^ceincnt of the ‘ glorious 
Ist of June’ victory, infor^neci^^us that her brother 
was entered as a first-class youff/ gentleman on tlie 
book^hf the SenJIower wliilc he was still an infant; 
."ind wiat, till his parents rejected it, Y(v allowance, 
as such, was tent on shore; little Johnny'Jiius regu¬ 
larly receiving beef, biscuit, currants, pork, Irne-juice, 
&c., in ttie due sea proportions. These infiiits also 
received pay; and Master John, belonging tolfYlueky 
ship, actually had his share of pri/e-inoncy senVlo him 
before lie could understand its meaning. Ourrtaiids- 
men readers may not perhaps be aware, that a lervice 
of six years^trsequired before a youngster can be made 
lieutenant. It was to otXjin this promotion earlier Unit 
tlio absurd clliJrieB in question were doubtless made, as 
only the years service, not those of age, were sent 
up to the Admiralty. Tims we have heard of a, livhn/ 
^fulmiral who was a commander^t fifteen ; and who, at 
his first dinner-party after his pro^lijotio^ challenged a 
brother-officer of inferior rank, old enough to be his 
father, on some slight oflbnce. But the duel did not 
come off. The young commander’s brother followed 
him to his room with ii llorsewliip; and after inflictiijg 
me«t school-boy clmsti^sement, eoinpefled liim to bog 
the old lieutenant's pardon. My own father, after¬ 
wards engaging in a fencing-inatcli witli the young 
liero ‘for fun,’ with naked swords, there being no foils 
at hand, gave him a straight finger. 

But if their youtli and position soinowliat encouraged 
boyisli arrogance, it is nevertlieless a fact, tliat no*ago 
could have exhibited more heroic courage, or more 
simple and touching self-devotion, tlian did the boy¬ 
hood of our naval heroes. Tlie sjurit wliich animated all 
was manifested strikingly in the follow-ing instances:— 
The family of Thuniliam, of Searhorough, hud a eon of 
great promise—a fair, happy boy, scarcely seventeen, 
but already a lieutenant of jpisrine*. Tfcey were 
"THiking daily for his returig a long cruise, when, 
instead—aa in tlic ease of pooV Metcalf—tliey rccaved 
his swofll, ills cqjit, and the following letter, afiecting 
from Ae bold^rue Bjiirit shewn in u, and tlie evident 
presennmenf of doom experienced. We think it equals 
in simplicity and devotion those wliicli Jiave won all 
pur sympathies for the heroes of tlie Crimea:— 

‘ HoNOtniED Fatiibu—I thinlf it my duty to write, 
as I am going this evening on a dangerous enterprissf— 
cut Put a Spanisii sloop-of-war. If any disaster 
should happen to Ine, you must appljj to Mr Mackie 
for my clothes, to whom f have ordered them tit be 
sent; if they should not bl sent, application must be 
made to Captain S. of tlie J^ustrious. Do not blame 
me for volunteering my services, as while the blooil of 
the Tliurnhanis circulates in my veins, I could not bear 
to have it said tlmt he is a coiftird! Give my love to 
my dear mother, my brother, and si8l*>r. I hope they 
will not regret what I have done. If I escape, nothing 
will giro me so mu^ pleasure as to think tliat I have 
neitlier disgraced commission nor my father, and 
to have it said yjatn amsan honour to the family. If 
I die, I die an hdnqurable death. God bless you all, 
and may the next sAi you have die as honourably as I 
do 1 I beseech you to remember mo to my cousin, and 
to all my dear relatives.—1 remain, your fai|hftil son, 

^ P. Tuiiknua^ 

! Hm. SBIK ItloSTBroOS, h 

, Jim. 11,180®.’ “ 


Faithful, indeed, even unto death! There is some¬ 
thing verj touching in tlie struggle, unintentiuiially 
expressed, between liis desire of glory and liis unwil¬ 
lingness to cause possible regret to his mother and 
kindred; and in the ‘beseeching’ to be remetiibered to 
his cousin-jperlisps some boyisli love of liis. We can 
well fancy nova how, fifty years ago, the poor mother 
wept over thesreiics of her first-born. 

'i’lie next anecdote we would relate of those cliiUlren 
of viAm-y, is of a pleasanter character. A very worthy, 
thougli second-rate, actor at Coveiit Garden Theatre 
had a young son, who became a midsliipiuaii in the 
royal navy. He was a fine boy, and had a pleasant 
and rather more polished manner tlian was usual in 
lads of Ins profession at that time. At a period wlien 
he ought still to liave been under tlie shelter of his 
parents’ roof, he was t.'Skoii prisoner by the, Spaniards, 
and sent by some chance, with otlier captives, to Peru, 
where lie remained on parole for some time. Tliere 
was sofrow in liis liumblc lionie, and doubtless many 
a prgyer followed the poor little captive. But one 
evening as tliey were gathered round their hearth¬ 
stone, a knock summoned tlie inotlier to the street- 
door. The visitor was a tall lad of thirteen, bronzed 
by sea and breeze, and dressed in worn and old uni¬ 
form, long since outgrown. Her love divined that this 
was her lost son, rfA-lio had sailed away in ‘ defence of 
liis king and country ’ three years ago—a warrior of ten 
years ! It was even so; and seated by tiieir own fire¬ 
side, the young adventurer related how his baby face 
(■he was three years younger then! he rern.irkcd) liad 
won the pity of a Spanish mother, nearly related 
to tlie viceroy of New Spain—liow slio liad clotlicd 
and fed and clierislied liiin—and at length, by lier 
influence and entreaties, procured his liberty, and 
sent linn back to his lionit with many kind and 
thoughtful gifts; and how he liad put on his old 
unifonn again, in spite of its small dimensions and 
worn-out condition, because he wished to shew he still 
sesved tlie king. 

The family rejoicings over this lost one found were 
great, as we may sujqiosc. Ttic Spanisii lady’s name 
became a beloved and halloAved sound in the English 
lumsehold ; the mother's heart blessed tier; but not 
even thus had slie iier full reward. The boy returned 
to his profession, and served on board tlie ship wtiieh 
proved of all others most successful in taking Spanish 
prizes. The lad so providentially restored to Ills 
country was no common spirit; ever fiiremost in 
boari^iiig, and ready for any ireak of perilous adven¬ 
ture or boyish fun, lie heeamo a favourite with his 
captain, and was detached by him—after a hard sca- 
liglit—to hold possession of a valuable prize just 
taken. On boarding the ship witli liis seamen, ho 
bn’-eld, to big utter nstonisliment, the friend and pro¬ 
tectress of Iqs ehildliood—his ‘ Spanish motlier,’ as he 
loved to c«H her. She was returning to her native 
land with all tlie wealth acquired ami saved in New 
Spain, when tliis misfortune befell lier. She did not 
at first recognise the cliild-captive in the young man 
begrimed witli smoke and blood who suddenly presented 
himself before her; but wtien his words aud voice 
revealed the secret, she shed tears of joy. Now, it was 
Ills turn to become benefactor. He iold the story of 
Ifer goodness to his comrades and his shipmates; and 
witli llie generosity of British seamen, both officers 
and crew immediately agreed to restore her private 
property to the illustrious captive. All her large' and 
beautiful vessels of pure gold, an immense quantity.of 
the most valuable jewels, her costly furniture, and 
pfoperty of every description, were restored to her by 
these chivalrous fellows, in acknowledgment of the 
gentle deed which had given tliem back a comrade. • 
The happy midsliipman took her, on tiieir arriyal in 
port, to his own home,, and she remained with his 
iamily till her restiHFation to freedom. His share of 
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jirizo-moncy, even after the resignation of her private 
property, was between L.4000 and Ij.oOOO. ' 

It is singular, when one glances back at the past— | 
in so many instances a prototype of the preseilt—to find 
that the last naval battle fought off (Ironsticlt w'as 
won /(jr Russia by an English admiral. L<4 ns accept 
the omen as a pledge that Jlritish valonr will again be 
tiimnphant on those waters. In the', war between 
Riis.sia and Sweden, 1780, English officers _ received 
permission to engage in either service as they Jlionght 
fit. i\dmiral Crease, Sir Eredenek Thesiger, Captain 
Elphiiistone, and several other distinguished men, 
entered the Russian service, and off Cronstadt, in the 
May of 1780, defeated the Swedes. It Is interesting to 
learn how the autocrat of those days estiinatial the 
consequences of a naval defeat in the Baltic. Catherine 
was, at the time, residing at the’jialacc of Zarsko Zelo. 
I'or four days and nights before the action, she took 
no rest, and but little rcfreshmetit. During its con¬ 
tinuance, .she jiaced the beautiful terrace near the 
Baths of Rorphyry, listening with terrible anxiety to 
the thunder of the cannon, which was so trenicndous 
that several windows in St Petersburg were broken by 
the conctission. It is said that, anticipating defeat, lier 
carriages and horses were waiting in readiness to convey 
her to Moscow. One of the English boy-lieutenants, 
Eljihinstone, the admiral’s nephew, ht leiiglb brought 
her the tidings of victory. Ilia dispatches were 
carried to the empress, who ordered her attendants to 
give the bearer refreshments and a bed. The gallant 
boy took advantage of the perinissioii, .and slept till 
the dawn was far advanced, during which iieviod 
Catherine sent three times to know if ho wye awake. 
Starting at length from sleep, he nvas immediately 
conducted, in his Soiled and war-stained gear, to the 
royal jiresence. The I'nipress received him with 
gracious kindnes.s, called him ‘iiij' .son,’ and desired 
him to give her a descrijitioii^of the battle, marking 
on the dispatches, a.s ho obeyed, the position of tlie 
different sliips. She then gave linn her orders for Phe 
commander-in-oliief; presented him, with a bc.iiitiful 
little Ereneli wateh, a rouleau of dueats; and in spite 
of his extreme youth, conferred on him the rank of 
captain.’* 

One cannot look back at the past without a com¬ 
forting assnrSnee that better il.ays have come. The 
press-gang, for instance, would not he endured in the 
preseilt age. It is one hitter herb the less : tunr liitter, 
they only who suffered from it could periiaps tell. We 
can scarcely conceive the agony of those w bosc iiomc 
was thus robbed of its chief treasure; wlio watched 
ami waited long hours in vain for his coming wlio was 
never more to bless their sight—the father or the son 
w ho liad left them for his daily toil, and met the 
spoiler ere nightfall. How men who )iad been lifts 
injured couU fight as they did, is mdl-vellous, and 
speaks volumes for the generous natun' Ttf the race. 
Ill one instance, this misery was spared by a singular 
intervention. A West Indiaman arrived at Gravesend, 
and was almost instantly boarded by a press-gang. 
The mates of these vessels were always sure of being 
impressed; and the young man wlio now anticipated 
sucli a fate was the more pained, because his old 
mother, a very poor widovi% who relied on him wholly 
for support, was, ho had heard, dying. She had, tlfc 
pilot assured him, watched every sunrise and sunset, 
with the constantly deferred and sickening hope of 
bidding her boy a last farewell. Wiili a sinking heart 
and angry spirit lie watcheil tlie party ascend tlio side; 
and in his agony, murmureika prayer for help. Help 
came 1 The crevr of the West Indiaman were brou^t 
on deck; and wliilst the lieutenant was examining, 
them, a liealth-boat arrived. As no clean bill of health 
was found on board the West Indiaman, or at least 
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nonetleemed satisfactory,'the vessel, with the lieutenant 
of the man-of-war and all bis gang, vvas ordered to 
^Staiigate ('reek, to perf(^rm quarantine together for ' 
forty^davs! Tlie mate Incased the lliraldom he would 
have execrated an hour^earlier, since it enabled him, 
by a liltle daring and (Milniiig, to escape on shore, and 
avoid tlie fate impeyniig.* Ilis mother lived to bless 
her son once more, r 

But tliere ^iwe few .siieh escapes*as this—^v^oken 
hearts ami^tter tears generally followed tlie steps of 
the pressing. A .Miiiiie, man of decent p.arentage, the 
son of a yuhstantial f.irnnr, was w.alking, on his bridal- 
eve, neal the shore of D irlinoulh harbour, doubtless 
happy itoughts were Icnilinc a new eliarni to the still 
evening’^ atid rendered him somewhat absent, for be 
never beard the press-gang idl tticy bad eorne close 
heliind' him and pinioned ins amis. As usual, entreaties 
and tlireats were vain. lie was earned on board a 
maii-of-war, wdiieli instantly put to .sutr^t.iVi for years 
31(1 years afterwards no tidviijk of biiii reaclieif his 
family. Ilis mysterious disapfiearance ca^ed a sorrow 
beyond ail exjiressioii. His fAhiT nevA- held up bis 
bead again, neglected bis larm, ami dicl a poor, broken- 
lieartAl old iimn. The bride-evpectanl sorrowed for 
a time, and then became tlio wife of iinotlier. Tigia^ 
drew its eruei»veil'4it oblivion over Ins l.ile, and few 
ever nanied bis name, save the aged iimther, who 
still prayed for him, and would never heueve tliiit he 
was dead. 

And this loving faith h.ad it,! fruition. A sailor with 
a'wooileti leg a! length returned to call her ‘motlier,’ 
and expl.iiii the past -a w.i'atlier-bcatcii, mantled ,, 
creature, set free because he emihl no longer be of use 
—penniless, and unfit to earn fiis brea'I in any otlicr 
way; but oven thus tie w.as welcome. Tlie old woman 
awoke to new life and energy- since her lost was found ; 
she struggled to rn.nke his lionie eoniforlable, ami earned 
his'tind her own bread by washing, it was pleasant to 
see his devotion to tier, ami the handy way in which he 
helped her to make everything what he called ‘ ship¬ 
shape’ about them; but often, in tlie midst of her 
jialient and meek content, a idoiid would come before 
her eyes when she lUimght of the past—of tiK' fair 
tiome, the dear husband, the brave, liandsouic youth, 
tlio promised bride, and the long, long sorrow. 

W’c may iinV’cd ilie thankful that, in so faj as the 
press-gang is concenitll^^e >' 

' W'l'ur <jur ruf a ditVot-rncc. 

There is probably no more Iiunian 'evil wdtb'mt its 
mitigation. Some of these pre.ssed inr'» |iad, their 
enforced fate, ‘ greatness tliuiist upon thetnf’ My 
mother knew three distinguished admirals who , had 
been pressed fron\ the luerebant-service, one of whom 
was aeeusloiiied to rt4ate, with mueli glee, bis return 
lc\hia home w hen a post-captain, after unotlier myste¬ 
rious disappearance. Tlio post-office.—at least so faj; 
as seamen’s letters were eoneenied-eimist have been in 

a singular lethJrgy in tliotk' days, for Admiral M- 

had written repeatedly’wiiliout receiving an’answer, 
and found, on his return to his native village, that 
not o single letter had efer reached his home. In the 
light of our present einhsation, those appear dark 
days indeed, when men still serving under ‘ our ancient 
ensign, fair St Ggorge,’ sliould have been as those dead 
to tlieir countrymen, and few could answer for a day’s 
freedom on shore. 

The second of these involunftry admirals com¬ 
manded, ns captain, a ship qft board which my fatfiet ■ 
served as a young lieutenant at tlfb'liattle of Copen¬ 
hagen, and was guilty of a most extraordinary freak in 
conjunction with the latter. The British fleet came 
off Copenliagen on the SOth of March. The battle did 
not begin’till the 2d of April. Meantime, the ships 
an|hor^ about seven or eight miles from the city; a 
frigate, a lugger, and a brig, much nearer. The Danish 
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fleet, batteries, and peofrle a^^aite(l the nearer apBroacIi 
of tlie enetni'.* TJie first day passed quietly on board 
the Mosquito ; on the second., Captain Jackson agreed 
with his favourilc licutciihnt, that the shore looked' 
very inviting, and proposed a walk. And they actually 
landed, and coolly prepared KAtake pedestn.-in exercise 
on the onenty’s soil! It w.s ifi^ch as if the crew of 
the A<jame,mnon proposed, in scii.phrase, to ‘stretch 
theirJegs ’ in thw immediate vicinity’cf Sebastopol. It 
is possible’ that utter aiuaxcinent at sbiJi incredible 
audacity paralysed, for a time, the IfaiVs, for the 
officers had walked some distance before t\f nearest 
battery discharged a shot at them. As they tycre out 
of range, however, this gentle hint was disAcarded, 
and they had left their boat some distance behtiil«theni 
before they were corapeUed to abandon their'purpose 
by the advance of some Idanish soldiers siait to capture 
them. It then became necessary to run, and thus 
ingloriouslj~il"sy. quitted the Danish .soil, hly father, 
youbg, light, and agilsj^flow swiftly towards the boj^; 
Ids coinniam^y, a fat niiia, jiantcd heavily liehind, both 
pursued by rmc-bulletsy but they succeeded in gaining 
their boat, and ^-embarking in safety. Often, in aftcr- 
j I years, their Danish walk was. the subject of 'merry 
i^eminiscence. 

One of the greatest miseries a’ttendisg the present 
war, has been the personal sulfcrings of the army from 
privation—inexcusable privation—and pestilence; and 
we are apt to think that in the old war, people did not 
sulibr thus. But an olliccr who served all through the 
Beninsular campaigns assured me, the«other daj', thitt, 
wifti the difference ofithe suficrings being inevitable, 
they were the same tinder Wellington—‘only,’ he 
added signiflc.antly, ‘ people didn’t Icnow it in Eng¬ 
land.’ No blame could bo or ever was attached to 
the great duke; but the suffering-s were not the less 
severe. 

Speaking of the Duke, we were told an ancedot; of 
him somo time since which is highly characteristic. 
The narrator had been a trumpeter in the Gu.ir(ls, a 
boatswain in the navy, and is now a purish-tderk. 
Having heard that he had served in Spam and 
Portugal, we asked him if he had seen much of the 
Duke, of AVellington during that time, lie answered : 
‘I never saw him but once, and that seeing I shall 
never forget. AVe were in Portmtal. ^ The ^people of 
•“■plsx^e neighbourhood, distrus^.’jJ the hone.sty of their 
II aflies, had driven their iBjtfSvnto the woods, in hope.s 
of concealing them. Our men found it out, ainf the 
soldiefs of the >*—th went out hog.4iuiiting by moon¬ 
light. Iln firiqg at the pigs, they hit and killed some of 
their mtm ccfbirades. A^ien this affair leached the ears 
of the c()iuni.".nder-in-chief, he was very angry. Ho knew 
well how necessary it was for the Sortuguese to rely 
on British honesty, and to be sure of a just price lor 
food; and he had made it death for any soldier^to 
steal ftpm the jieople. 1 was standing,’ continued 
our informant, ‘ otiose to the general immediately 
after this affair. He looted very lauch displeqsed. 
Just then a soldier caraesby-ufich a sack of flour on 
his shoulder. 

‘‘Hallo, my man,” said iSie general, “where did 
you get that flour ? ” 

“I took it from the mill yonder, my lord.” 

“ Did you pay for it ? ” 

“ No, my lord; I took it.” 

'Tlicre was an instant’s pause. Then the duke 
called out: < 

“ Provost-marslufl, dolour duty! ” 

The man wa< tianged on the spot; and after that, 
there was.^o more Jllfering or plundering.’ 
^StgrgfSHscipline tlus! reminding one of tlte command 
" ■j.Bohnie Dundee.’ But here, again, thqre is a 
jtence. It does not appear that such kjrrible and 
4pt justice is even needed amongst the men vrtom 
I Nightingale characterises as like ‘good child‘en,’< 



and whose self-devotion and simple piety are glorious 
proofs oft what the forty years’ peace have done in 
training and teaching the new generation. 

May w« soon 

Out of this nettle D.^nger pluck the flower Safety, 

and act over again, with tlie like improved aspi'ct, the 
story of the oW peace! 

TuVciNGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
FARtlE ISLANDS. 

l; .\^P U R S I <> N TO B I 1) K. 

A NATivn boat with four men was at the ship’s side 
punctually at six next morning, and we three excur¬ 
sionists, having swalloU'ed a light breakfast, were soon 
ready to start. There wms a fine bright sky, with 
seareelj; any wind to give us either aid or resistance. 
Our design was to pass through the long straight 
sound between Strombo and Osteriie, to tbc littlo 
fishing-village of Eide (different from the Eide in 
Nalsoe), near whieh we hoped to be able to see flic 
noted sea-cliffs of the Kodlcn and Myling, which 
there look out upon the Northern Ocean. In our 
party w'as Mr Robert Allan, of Edinburgh, sou of the 
late Mr 'riiomas Allan, who, in company with Sir 
George Mackenzie, had explored the geology of the 
Faroes in 1812, and puhlislied an clabor.ato paper on 
the subject in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinbiygh. 

Rowing at the rate of about three miles an hour— 
for the Farucsc boatmen arc by no means dasposed to 
overtask themselves, and *row with sliort weak 
oars—we passed along a glassy fiord, with lofty 
cliffs rising close upo» our left, shewing clearly the 
blowing of the trap and tbc alternating strata of 
tufa. Flitting sea-birds, a few fisliing-boiits scattered 
here and there, now and then the projection of a 
porj)oisc-fiu above the waves, arc the sole objects that 
give life to the scene. By and by, we cross the open¬ 
ings of branch-fiords, receding amongst masses of dark 
mountains. Sometimes an unusual extent of green 
slope rising from tlie shore gives occasion for a small 
farming-c.jtabli.shment, where lives a family that pro¬ 
bably never Las any intercourse with otliers except by 
boat. Everywhere tbc country is seen to have the 
same kind of structure; and, being so eleiurly hud 
bare, we know what it is composed of ten miles off as 
\^ll as on the hillside we arc passing. Even the 
remotest mountain-tops betray what they arc, without 
putting usthe slightest trouble. In the sound, we 
are simply passing through an excavated valley, built 
up on each side of alternate trap and tufa, forming long 
and gently rising terraeqs, on many of which the snow 
still rests. A loftier hill, such as Skellingfield, which 
we get a glimpse of through a lateral fiord, rising 3000 
feet straight up from the sea, is merely a mass contain¬ 
ing a few additional courses of this grand natural 
masonry. The highest and most reduced fragments of 
beds lead us ideally to extend them into the complete¬ 
ness they once possessed in common with those below; 
and we then get some notion of the enormous amount of 
chatter which has been oanried away, and of the power 
of the agent which effected its removal. What a 
stupendous operation is thus revealed to the instructed 
observer I—surely far exceeding in poetical sublimity 
the mythical ideas by which the peasantry usually seek 
to expliun such phenomena. Let us not, however, 
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tliink too ilisrcspoctfully of the uncdnoated, in regard 
j to tliese matters, when we remember thA English 
I geologists of the highest reputation have, over and 
I over again, expressed themselves as content to imagine 
! that all such denudations, as they call them, hre the 
effect of floods of water—water which is never seen 
or known to do such things in nature, and which is seen 
at tlic lioltoiu of these very hilts acting in quite a 
different way—namely, forming rough hcache^'’ and 
clifl’s, and strewing out the debris ; the only particular 
favourable to such an idea being the (in the case) 
insignificant one, that, a bloc;k in waler^ being reduced 
to about ll- the specific gravity of the surrounding 
clement, is sometimes seen to bo transported somewhat 
further than might be expoeA'd. Till science can 
speak n little more rationally and conclusively, wi; may 
' let natural wit alone. ^ 

Tlio sound, though indenting promontories prevent 
us from seeing more than a few miles at any time 
along its course, is, like all the other sounds between 
these islands, tolerably straight. Excepting that recent 
de'bris from the mountains has, in many places, made 
green slopes at tlie bottom, there is a general bareness 
and sterility over ’ this insular Iftndscape. After 
becoming familiarised with its long persisting mono- 
i tony, 1 was startled at Nord Shall with the appearance 
of some irregular masses of detrital matter stretching 
along the shore and through tlie waters of the souihI ; 
and mentally vaticinated that here there mus^t be some 
unusually deep recess in thcmouutams; for I judged 
in the light of many ibniier obscrvMtions, that these 
; mounds were moraines, Tir tlie ice-brought sweepings 
of a valley or valleys whicli once contained glaciers. 
Accordingly, on a nearer approncli, such a recess madi‘ 
its appear.ancc, being adeep tliougli short valley in Mie 
island of Osterile. Such findings we may always 
confidently expect, when a true key has been laid hold 
of in the investigation of natural phenomena. 

At length, after six hours of very slow rowing, we 
reached the village of Eide—a cluster of rude wooden 
cottages, much like those in Thorshavu, but the whole 
bearing a still homelier and poorer asiieet. We lauded 
amidst the usual group of wondering natives, on black 
rocks besprent with odorous relics of fisli; ami thmugh 
one of our boatmen, wlio understood our language, 
inquired if a boat witli fresh men could ho had to take 
us to the Kodlen. It quickly appeared that the men 
were all absent at tlic fishing, so that we sliouldj^e 
obliged to continue to use the boat in i^iieli we liad 
come from Thorshavu. 'riiere w'as, hovWver, some¬ 
thing to be done in the first place—we i lust sec 
Paul Jonunn's huus. It became evident, from the talk 
of the boatmen, that this was a local wonder, which no 
traveller could possibly be allowed to escape. There 
were talkings about other thing.s while wc still lingered 
on the shore: we asked, for example, if there was a 
cliurch in Eide : but all ended and settled in this oi* 
thing—we must sec Paul Jonson’s hnns. Itosigning 
ourselves to what seemed inevitable, we were Jed up 
through tlic labyrinthine passages of the village, till we 
came to a tall narrow house of rude masonry, having 
an entrance under a small wOoden arcii inscribed wiih 
a verse from the Psalms in Danish. We were speedily 
conducted up a narrow winding stair into a neat, well- 
lighte^ apartment, containing some decent articles 
Of furniture, and a few rude prints on the wall. And 
here wo were received with good-humoured civility by 


an ehlerly woman, who ‘proved to he Miss Jonson. 
Tliere was nothing at all remarkable about the lionse 
,in our eyes. Wliat gav(| it an attr.'ictioil in popular 
regarj, was merely its being tlie only house of more 
than one story, or iio^jjssing accommodations above 
the humblest, iu thr^^illjlige, or ratlier perliaps the 
wliolu district. Vjnl donsoii, the deceased father of 
tlio jiresent prois^-tress, was tlie onesrich man’qf the 
country, miide himself immortal fiy bunding 

this mans^, AYc, after all, found some reason for an 
interest jp the house and its hmidcr ; for Paul .Tonson 
had licri given loilging tor some days to MATlionias 
Allan li^Kl Sir (ioree Mackenzie wliilc they were 
cngagcTljin evamming the geology of tlie ncighbour- 
liood. Alias .lonson liad sonic jccollection of Mr Allan, 
anil appeared gratified in seeing Ins son after sueli a 
long interval. Wc learned from her, that her father 
had hceomc interested in the piirauttittii+iiiitwo learned 
gtests ; had been tlicir guide t -eflie summit of Slefter- 
tind, a lofty mountain near by ; and. afteji^heir depar¬ 
ture, coniinciiioratorl their re.ft'hiiig iiif top of tliat 
mountain by placing there a stone insilrilierl witli their 
name^ and tlio date of their visit. Wlien we came 
.iway to pursue our exeiirsioii to l!ie Kodlen, Miflii^’ 
.Tonson ver}' kKully,^cnt after us a Imge decanter full 
of delicious new milk. 

It was upon a perfectly smooth sea tliat we set fortli 
on this interesting excursion. In any other eircum- 
stances, the danger might havi been such as to give us 
p.fuse. We liafi only, after all, to row out to the 
e.xtremity of tlie sound, scarcely two miles olf, in oilier 
to see the grand objects we were in quest of. 'I'lio 
natural history of the Kodlen and Afyling is simply 
tlius : the Faroes, ait round tlio outside, are powerfully 
csearpeil by the rage of tlie ocean; so, wherever high 
ground is presented in that direction, we find it verti¬ 
cally clifled to the very siiniinit. At the north-west 
extremity of the sound between Osteroe and Ktromdo, 
there eliances to he high ground; there, accordingly, 
are clifl's of great elevation. Tlie Kodlen niigiit be 
described as a liill witii one-Iialf cut away, and the 
liare section of tlie remaining half presented to the sea. 
Our course lay along the base; and .so gradually did its 
wonders creeji upon us, that, wlicn uilder its liighest part, 
we liad avdiflleejly wr believing—grand as it wm— that 
it reached an elevatio.^|%is aseertained by Mr Thoin'y-^ 
Alliyi, of 1 Idl feet. At iKltltlt one liundrcd yards from 
this clili; oiir boat was allowed for awliilo to float at ease, 
the men only tulAiig care that wo <Jld not come too 
no.ar. It was a most magnificent scene* ^Thc^itfi'bs 
absolutely vertical; at one pigge. it even wrfll.'ings. 
The swell of the calm w'ater, onwhich ^iW^oat rose 
and fell, was celntiuually advancing to dash itself 
on tlie base, or How hito deep dark caves, whore its 
oj^rations were only revealed to us by the roar which 
it produced. At one place, a eoujile af tail fragments 
stood at a small distance out from t!*e precipice, one of 
them pcrforateiPhclow, so li# to give it .somewhat of the 
figure of a liumaii be'#ig. '•The excited fancy easily 
transforms them both into resemblances of humanity, 
and heneo has arisen tfie name by which they are 
known, of the IJiant and his Wife. The cliff, in 
consequeneo of its extreme steepness and smoothness, 
is little haunted fy sea-lurJs. 1 could observe but one 
ledge, afforded by a more tlian usually friable bed of 
clay-stone, on wdiich they seemed to^nd a tolerable rest. 
As a study for the geologist, the KMlen cannot be over- 
cstiinatod. Imagine a soctio» of letyeen eleven and 
twelve hmidred feet, presenting hundreds of alternating 
beds, all as clearly traceable as the%tripes on a dienked ■ 
bed-curtain! Their arrangement is liorizontal; *nd 
nothing can be more instructive than the regular 
intarjectioft of the group of comparatively thin and 
soil beds of tufa and clay-stone with the dense beds of 
trap. Vertical frMtnres at tolerably regular intervals, 
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explain to us iii n mortiAnt wliy these cliffs .assume the 
wall-like front Ly whieli they are characteriseil. One 
vertical mass between two fractures, has fallen down 
ten or twelve feet? and prodateed a fault to that extent. 
Generally, it is at the bottom of fractures that taves 
have heeii formed, the sea htVing been able there to 
insert its powerful wedge, aniJ siW^ork its way inward. 
There are some caves, however, alw’e the reach of the 
wavci and whiclrniiist have been pA'hieed before the 
present relative level of sea and land w»s itaiunied. AVe 
all regretted that our time did not permit uu to sail to 
the opposite side of the sound, in order to pasaVnder the 
more magnificent Myling. We were obliged l<i content 
ourselves with a distant view of the grand ese!i|mnents 
of that part of the coast, and of the stach or filUying 
fragments of rock which,we see shooting hunareils of 
feet high in its front.* The whole, taken in connection 
with the similar, though less elevateil clifi's all around 
the Fariics, said to ibrm a splendid illustration 

of wfiat tlie .sea can do I'tumtting down hills and strewiijg 
out the remold matcrialt. 

Returning t& Eide, and having to wait there awhile, 
that our men ilight rest, I took the opjiortuiiity of 
examining the neighbourhood. The place is ?l low 
'¥’t,hmus between the sound and the outer ocean, and 
here there are some small fields'und«r eultivatioii. 
Every here and there, the rocks are ])reseiitcd on the 
surliiee, where they invariably are rounded or llattened, 
with peculiar deep channelings, precisely like those 
rocks which arc now gcficrally believed to have been 
abraded by ice. My attention being arrested by thefe 
feaflires, 1 looked narrowly for the strim or scratches 
which ice generally leaves on surfaces over which it 
has passed. They presented themselves in iibuiidanee 
in several places—most strikingly of all within sea-mark 
on the shore of the quiet bay—being all directed from tbe 
north, wliich is also the direction of tlie cciniinr or 
channelings, and furtlier, of the passage or isllimiA in 
which the village lies. Jt was curious to reflect that 
these minute features should still be preserved on a 
surface which lias since lieen subjected to so long a 
period of oceanic attrition as is indicated by the clifi's 
of the Kodlon and Myling. 

By ten o’clock in the evening, wo were once more 
on board the Tlinr, where w'c learned that our amateur 
photographer had liad a great slay ,in Tkorshavn, 
'^embling round him alTytiJe remarkable-looking 
persons of both sexes, an(rta.Mting tlieir infinite ^sur¬ 
prise by the fidelity of his portraitures, llis greatest 
difficulty had hlon to keep liis si tiers from coming 
in thei* flnc^JSunday-attirc, instead of the picturesque 
habilia\)^8. they w^a K> accustomed to wear, 'i'lic 
captain mUMwan Employing the time in taking in a 
supply of coal to speed us on our way to Iceland. 
One of the lieutenants, in tlto course of his per¬ 
ambulations, had fallen in with and purcliaseiif a 
couple of knives,•the handiwork of one of the villagers. 
They created a general feeling of astonishment in oUr 
party; for, so far from feing rude,* as everything 
that mit the eye in Faro# see*ied to be, the handles 
and cases were beautifully inlaid with brass, ebony, 
and bone, shewing much taste as w-ell as ingenuity 
in the artificer. One was of the size of a penknife, 
the other somewhat larger, both blades‘being fixed 
in the handles, and designed to be inserted loose into 
their cases. I afterwards purchased a knife of consi¬ 
derably larger size^ of the kind used for killing the 
dolpliins Which occa|ionalty come ashore on the Faroes; 

•tea JfMfraUve^/O/te Cmite of Vus Yacht Maria aman0the ParUe 
Iiloaiif in the Summer if KIM (n bettatlfully Ulustrateil and very 
pleasantly written volume, publUliod by bonsman, I8SS), it is stated 
that tbe Myling, by aneroid barometer, is SIISI feat high. Tbe 
remarkabie $tacke near that cliff are, in tbe same volume, said to 
be 800 feet high, and are desoribciVas bearing the itlipearanee of 
having fallen away from the adjacent precipice. This book Inay 
be neooRuneaded to all who wish to get a eorreet repreleutalon 
;'«f IPapttBso (KJcnery. 


and this knife is also of elegant w'orktnanship and 
decoration! Tliongh the labour employed in the making 
must have been very great, tlie two knives first men¬ 
tioned CO* only four shillings and sixpence of British 
money.. We were told that, while there are not, and 
searcely cc^ild be, regular artificers in Faroe, almost 
every man is at least his own smith and carpenter; and 
that, from tlie-peculiar necessities of the islanders, they 
often shew a Ingh degree of ingenuity in lines of handi¬ 
craft'Uid most foreign in appearance to tlieir general 
habits'of life. It is instructive, however, to observe 
bow ingenuity may reach a high pitch in decoration 
before it attains tii any very decided practical improve¬ 
ment. The Fdfocse make beautiful knives ; but they 
have not yet arrived at the idea of connecting the 
handle and blade by a clasp. 

From what I have sAm of the people of Zetland, anil 
know of their social condition, 1 think tliere must be a 
striking contrast between them and the Fardese. The 
fact of *ihe latter being a day and a half’s sail further 
to tlp! north, cannot bi- the sole cause of the dillipreiice. 
The explanation must chiefly be looked for in the 
(liff'erent political and moral arrangements. While 
Zetland is expressly a part of Great Britain, having 
Its share of representation, its settled native clergymen 
and schoolmasters, its old resident gentry, and full 
participation in all conimereial privileges and abilities 
enjoyed by the rest of the country, Faroe is treated as 
a sort of dependency, under officers and clergy sent to 
it, and wlio never bccomi' naturalised in it; and, up to 
the present year, its whole eomrnerec has been a mono¬ 
poly in the hands of the Danish government, lienee . 
there is a deficiency of active moral elements to stir 
lip, purify, and cultivate the mass of peasantry which 
constitutes the population of this northern archipelago. 
They are discontented, without having any very clear 
idea as to what is the matter with them. They have 
a ‘loyalty unlearned’ towards tlie king, and yet are 
full of complaints against his government. With a 
viifw to plc-asing them, the government monopoly is 
now to cease, leaving them at liberty to trade with 
any person or country; yet they are ftill of fears 
regarding this change, lest it leave them unsupplied 
with the corn which they require from .abroad. 1 
can have no doubt that free-trade will bring about 
its usual good I'ffects in F'nri'i'', and artiong the best 
will be its inspiring a hitherto unknown feeling of 
self-assertion and self-dependence. 


MONSIEUR LE MAIRE. 

In tills country of ours, it is not always easy for the 
suitor to get bis mistress’s consent to marry him ; even 
w^en that is obtained, mammas and papas will foolishly 
interfere; aq(l, in sliort, a thousand things may occur 
to prove th#' truth of the saying, that the course of true 
love never does run smooth. But once it comes fairly 
to marriage, the difficulty is at an end. Everything 
then is as easy ns lying. To get married in England 
is a very simple affair indeed, for there are several ways 
of tying the knot-matrimunial, in order to meet the 
requirements of every taste, and the condition of every 
focket. In tlie first place, a man may be married at 
his parish-church, by his parish-priest, and by his 
parishiclerk, either by licence or after due publication 
of banns on three successive Sundays, after the form 
and fashion of his forefathers; secondly, he may bo 
iwrried in any chnpel of meeting-house belonging to 
persons of any religiou| persuasion whatsoever, pro¬ 
vided it be duly registered for the purpose j and 
lastly, he may dispense with the religious ceremonial 
altogether—he may decline availing himself of the 
assistance of either priest or minister, and be married 









democratically at a registrar’s office. In that part of 
the United Kingdom called Scotland, he maylbc married 
by a blacksmith, or anybody else; and in fact, so easy 
is the affair there, that it is more difficult t^ tell what 
docs not constitute a marriage in Scotland than what 
does. In any case, there is not the least jtifiTculty in 
getting the work speedily and efficiently performed: par¬ 
sons, ministers, registrars, and blacksmiths, being ready 
enough at all times to earn their fees; and the law, in 
this case at least, cannot be said to insist on VeiAtious 
and needless formalities. It throws no diffieuAies in 
tlie way wliich can try the patience of tlic most ardent 
lover, or risk the scaring away of the sliyest of old 
bachelors. « 

It is not so, however, in France. There, if the law of 
marriage had been framed by the most rabid of the 
Maltliusian philosoiihers, for* the express purpose 
of deterring tlieir eouiitrymcn from assuming the 
bonds and obligations of weillock, it could not liave 
more effectually answered llic purpose. Tlio •number 
of certificates of birtli, death, age, tlie coiiscpt of 
parents, if absent, Sc.c., which must be produced 
before one can get married in France, is perfectly 
bewildering. It would really seem tliat the lawyers, 
when discussing tliis part of their code, w’crc labouring 
under a munonianiacal dread of bigamy. They have 
made it a m.atter of considerable* difficulty to get 
married once ; and as to liaving more tlian one wife 
at one and tlie same time ii la Tilrquc, tlie thing in 
France must be impossible. Even when both parties 
are French bred and bom, great delay and expense 
must often be submitted to before the requirements of 
the law can be observed; but when one party is Frcncli, 
and the otlier a foreigner, tlie difficulty is increased 
fourfold, and becomes, in the ease of a stupid mayor— 
and mayors are oeeasiotsilly stupid in France as well 
as in England—almost insurmountable. Now tliis was 
I my own predicament. An Englishman marrying one 
j of Ins own countrywomen in Prance, may be married 
in tlie chapel of the British embassy, and so atioid 
meddling with the Frencli law altogether; hut it is 
not so if he would marry a Frcndiwoman. In tliat 
I case, he must be married according to the law of France, 
wliicli, recognising marriage as a civil contract only, 
ordains tliat such contract must be entered into before 
the municipal autborities of the district in whicli one 
of the contracting parties resides, or ratlicr in which lie 
or she has resided long enough to have acquired a 
domicile—the domicile as regards marriage being 
established by six months’ continued residence |^n one 
commune. In sliort, a foreigner can only be married 
ill France to a French subject, according to French 
law—that is, before tlie civil officer, generally the 
mayor of the commune. In England, from the Lord 
Mayor of London downwards to tlie most iiisignifl#*nt 
first magistrate of the most infinitesimal borough 
corporate, mayors have little to do besilkis presiding 
over the gatherings togetlier, either for jollity or palaver, 
of their fellow-citizens; but in France, Monsieur lo 
Maire is a vastly more notable personage: he is a 
government iiuictionary, and chief-priest in the temple 
of Hymen. 

For my own part, neither parental objections nor 
avuncular threatenings clouded my courtship. I was 
undisturbed alike by the cares attendant on the dispo¬ 
sition' of wealth, and the anxieties inseparabio from 
poverty. I had made choice of a wife; no one liad a 
word to say against it; and we had nothing to" do but 
to be married as soon as we pleased. It was at this 
point, however, that all our dh^ulties commenced. 

Paris has twelve mayors—one for eticli of the twelve 
arrondissements into which the city is divided—and 
marriages must be celebrated before the mayor of the 
arroQdissement in whicli one of the parties is domiciled. 
When, therefore, both lady and gentleman are resident 
in the capital, there is geseiMly choice between two 


mayqrs; but ns it liapprhed that my ’domicile was m 
the sntiie arrondissement as that of nij) intended wife, 
ive liad no choice but to be married by Monsieur le 
Maire of the third arrondisscnieiit ;* and that officer 
bein;} botli very stupid and very tenacious of his 
opinion, wo were actu^y compelled to Itavc recourse 
to the law before Lr co»Id be made to perform his 
office. jT 

Tlie individqajKi'bo filled the posl* of mnyof of the 
third arroiyiSciiieiit of I’aris at Unit pefiod, ^as a 
retired liyiyer, an ex-iiotaire, or avouif, or avocat, or 
somctliiijg of that kind -just such a man as with us 
retires ipom ins business or profession wlicn be lias 
securedla competency, and gets Iiimself put on the 
coni'#/ Jiencli, in order to add a little dignity to the 
otivm life promises liinisell'for jlie reinaiiider of his days. 

Ill person. Monsieur Ic Maire was tall, thin, and wliat 
tlie French call d/y; in niaiiner, precise, somewhat 
pompous, and cold. Add to thi s. U nt.lic had an 
oyerwlieliniiig idea of ids owi^'ftKrit, and was much 
prejudiced against evorythi^ig English :|/and it was 
easy to see Unit lie would psove a v<^' troublesome 
fellow to deal with, particularly if roi.fiired to do any- 
tliing'out of tlie coiiiinon routine of Ins offiec. I was 
not long in verifying the correctness of tins ray flrs^ • 
impression, aad thitA, too, although 1 had taken the 
precaution to get an introduction to the great man 
from a mutual wquaintaiicc. He was a troublesome 
fellow to deal with, as the sequel will abundantiy 
shew. > 

• ‘ Monsieur lo Maire,’ said I on my first interview 
with him, witli my very host how, and in my very host 
F’rench, with the Anglo-Parisian accent—‘ Monsieur lo * 
Maire, I am about to espouse a French lady, who is 
domiciled in the arrondissement whicli enjoys tlio 
advantage of being presided over by you; an advan¬ 
tage in wliieli I have tlio happiness to participate; and 
1 have availed myself of the kindness of our obliging 
friend to enable me to inquire of yon personally what 
formalities it will bo requisite for me to observe in the 
iiuittor. I am quite aware that tlio French law of 
marriage is very strict in the ease of one of tlio con¬ 
tracting parties lieing a foreigner, hut I feel sure (and 
liere I made anotlier of my very best bows) that I 
could not do better tlian apply to monsieur for advice 
and direjlioii.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Monsieur,’ repliccMie mayor in his staftly wa’V 
but with great pohten6^*J"tickled, as I had hoped, ify 
the*ffattery administered in niy opening speech—‘ as 
you are a foreigner, a British subjeet, and Mademoiselle 
rotre future is a Frencli woman, wc shall,jequirc^several I 
pieces (certificates'), which only b(? ol^Sned in 
your own country/ I fear, hli;t)l bo 

the cause of soihc expense, and what monsieur will 
probably disrelisli far tnore-Aiclay ;’ and here Monsieur 
li^Maire facetiously turneil out ids hands, shrugged up 
Ilia shoulders, dropped the corners o^ Ins nicgitii, and 
raised his brows, in true (Jallic faslijon. 

iTIie exiiens* is of littlia moraeiit, but delay will be 
inconvenient,’ 1 8tamn^ercd*out with a faint attempt at 
a smile—for the delay of a month to a man about 
making a love-iiiatcli, a/pcars almost like an adjourn¬ 
ment sine (lie. 

‘Monsieur is not married—there are no legal impe¬ 
diments to the step he is about to take ?’ 

‘ Married! ’ 1 eried, laughing, in spite of my vexation 
al the tlm-atened delay, at the gravity with which the 
question was put. *1 do not dbntcmplate bigamy, 
Monsieur le Maire, and I am not asvareof the existence 
of any legal impediment wliatever. \Pfay proceed.’ 

‘Nc vous fachez pas, monsieuil We must proceed 
with due caution, and, indeed, with more tim .eur 
usual care, since monsieur is a foreigner.’ , 

1 Well, Well, monsieur, I can easily prove that 1 am 
a ingle man ; and, moreover, if you desire U, titat 1 
w* never married in my life. What next f ‘ 
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‘ Is moiisipur majelir ape) ? ’ %■ 

‘I’m four-aflJ-twenty in December.’ It was now 
June. , f 

‘ Then you are not of apA You are mineiir <j^U!int 
BU marinpo (a minor as rep.ards nmrriape). You'ean- 
not marry until ypu arc twent^i^flve witliout consent of 
yonr parents. Are your paAntsVvhip ? ’ 

‘ My mother, yes. My father (licit more than twenty 
yearyince.^’ * 

‘'iTiat, iiionsieur, niu.st bo proved by aTvrtilicate of 
death ; and I must also have that of his birtVi ’ 

‘ Why,’ I asked, ‘ of lus birth ?’ For, owinato pceu- 
liar circutnstances, I know that sucdi a eertificae could 
not easily bo procured. ‘A certificate of hfl death 
would seem to me to be all that ciui be requisites If 
he be dead, and I prove .that he is so, 1 shoula think 
that even the la»', if curious on the point, might take 
for granted that he had been born ! ’ 

The sneer vs**, irrepressible, but the indulgence in 
it wSs attraded witli ’tSifeistrou.s conseiiuences. I Iml 
made the forl^al old lawyef my enemy, and he proceeded 
more solemn!^‘Jian ever: 

‘Monsieur is evidently not aware of the gravity of 
the circumstances. It is important that every' pA;cuu- 
j*V.'pn should be taken, and that we should keep strictly 
eii regie. I am bound to protect "ti'ie interests of rny 
countrywoman, and X shall eertamly' insist on the 
production of the pieces 1 have mentioned. It by 
no means follows that 1 am to yield a point because 
monsieur cannot see Ike nerc'ssity' of it.’ Having 
delivered himself of this reproof, Ire rc.snmcd liN 
intA'rogatory: 

‘Does Mnd:nne votre mere inten l to be present at 
y'our marriage ? ’ 

‘ Stic does not.’ 

‘Eh bien! monsieur,’ said tlie mayor briskly, as if 
deliglited at being able to give me this extra troulde, 

‘ since you arc a minor as regards marriage, I iiBist 
have the written eonsent of Madame votre mer(“, 
properly attested by Eritisli authorities.’ 

‘Jly what authorities ?’ I asked. 

‘Where does niadamc reside’?—where is her 
domicile ’? ’ 

‘ She resides chiefly in London.’ 

Eh bien! the consent of niadaine must be attested 
by the I^r’M.ay'or d<f Londres 1’ n , «, 

^‘The what’i” said I, laugliina^.'artily—‘the what?’ 


tlie Lor* ]\ra3'or —Mayor do Londros.’ 
‘Surely, Monsieur le Maire, you are joking. The 
Lord Mayor of London has uothinjj whatever to do 
with marriagjifi. His lordship would laugh at me 
if I wel^^o apply to hiyw^on such a subject. Hesides, 
even as tf^asigftsirjsW’beforc whom’‘vmy mother could 
make a declaration of her eonsent, tne Tjord Mayor is 
not the proper officer to apply to^ huismueli as he lias 
no jurisdiction in that quarter of the capital in whish 
she resides. Yqn are asking me, therefore, to do 
what is irapossibie. I cannot comply with your 
request.’ » • « 

‘Then, monsieur,’ said #ie tpayor with tlie most 
provoking coolness, ‘on ne'vous maricra pas (we will 
not marry you).’ • 

‘Not marry me! Am I, then, to understand that 
no Englishman who is under flve-and-twenty' years 
of age can be married in France witljout the consent 
of his parents, certified by the Lord Mayor of London ? ’ 
‘ Just so, monsieur, if the parents reside in London. 
The Lor’ Mayor ’—-1- 

‘The Lord Maycir,’ I, interrupted warmly, ‘has 
nothing to do inMi it. Mayors in England are not 

lijjje mayors in Frand’s. They ’- 

U||r'‘|(Ionsieur, I know my duty. A mayor is a mayor, 
w I‘'«(*rfectly understand the nahire of the functions 
irtaining tp that important office. Had 1 not dime 
lO government of bis majesty would not have cm- 
to ;ay care one of the arrondissements of tlie 



capital. Besides, sumo years since, T passed a week 
or more id' London, during which time 1 made your 
national institutions my serious study. Of course, I 
'did not ful^ct the Lor’ Mayor dc Londres; and, there¬ 
fore, unjess I have the consent of madame, certified by 
him, on ne yions niariera pas.’ 

‘ Very well, monsieur,’ said I with a sigli, feeling 
quite unable to combat the logic I bad just heard— 
‘very well; I must endeavour to satisfy you. Pr-iy, 
go on.*’ ■ 

‘ III *what diocese were you domiciled when last in 
England ?’ asked the mayor with the tone and manner 
of a judge or advocate cxaniitiing a witness. 

‘ In the dioee(3 of London.’ 

‘ AYhicIi, I believe, is in the province of Cantorbury.’ 

‘It is,’ I rejilicd, wondering what would come next. 

‘Must not the banAs of marriage in England be 
published on three successive Sundays at the parish- 
elmrob of one of the parlies ? ’ 

‘Not'jf tlic marriage be by licence.' 

‘ Ell bien 1 ’ cried the mayor witli a look of triumph; 
‘ since monsieur cannot have a licence here it Baris, 
and since liis banns cannot be published lit has ‘a 
Londres, lie must procure a certificate to the effect 
that banns may, under certain circumstances, be 
dispensed with, from Milor’ Archdvfcque de Cantorbury.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ exslaimed I, fairly losing my temper at 
the mention of tliis otlier milor’ to whom 1 was to be 
sent for jiermission to be married—‘Nonsense! The 
archbishop of Canlerhury has no more to do with 
this mattcT than the Lord M.'iyor of London. It is 
iinpossihlo'- 

‘ Eh bien! monsieur,’ said the mayor in a towering 
jiassion, ‘ on ne vous inarit'ra pas, on ne vons maricra 
pa.s! I will have both the piciajs T have mentioned— 
that from the Lor’ Mayor dc ijondres, and that from 
the Lor’ Archevcque de Cantorbury. Without them, I 
repeat, on ne vous maricra pas.’ 

Expostulation was vain. The mayor was not to be 
pensiiaded cither that the conditions lie insisted on 
were impossible of fulfilment, or that they were unne¬ 
cessary. In vain our mutual aequaiiitancc, wlio all 
this tune bad been plunged over head and ears in the 
Ddhctf!, endeavoured to bring him to reason—in vain I 
requested liiin to take counsel with his brother-official 
in the second arrondissement-—that being the quarter 
where siicli marriages were most common. The unfor¬ 
tunate word ‘ Nonsense! ’ had sunk deep into his soul. 
He was deaf to all remonstrance ; and ringing Ills bell, 
bowcij us ha.stily out, the last words I heard beitig, 
‘Lor’ Mayor dc Londres,’ and ‘On ne vous maricra 
pa.s.’ 

What was to be done? 'rhore was only one mayor 
in Baris w'ho could marry me, and he would not, except 
on* ertain absurd conditions, which I believed it would 
be quite imptssiblc to comply with. My best plan, of 
course, wouKi' have been to apply at once to a person 
competent to give me a legal opinion on the question; 
but lovers are apt to be impulsive, and forget to weigh 
pros and rons. A lover who reflects is but half in love. 
I was really in love—overhead and ears—and, therefore, 
without any reflection at ail, at once set out for England, 
without having any very clear idea of what I was going 
to do when I got there. 'We were then in the pre-railway 
period of the age; and depositing myself in one corner 
of the coupe of a diligence, I was soon rumbling along 
on my jvay to Boulogne. As hour after hour the huge 
‘conventency’ creaked and bumped, and rolled along 
on the dreary road, I over and over again cursed the 
obstinacy and conceit of. the Jack-in-offlee who had 
sefit me far away from my bride, and compelled me to 
adjourn, perhaps for months, tlte realisation of my 
hopes. Lover-like, I conjured up every possible mis¬ 
fortune which could grow out of this unhappy d,elay. 
I half persuaded myself that something must happen 
to break off the aflkir altogether; and as, to my excited 
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iinajjination, the prospect before me grew blacker and 
blacker, the more pnd more heartily did I aiAtbematise, 
in a choice compound of British and Gallic, the pig¬ 
headedness of Monsieur loMaire du troisii'me ^rrondissc- 
nicnt. His eternal ‘on ne vous mariera pas’ inq'ssantly 
haunted my cars. If I cn<Ieavourcd to snatcji a moment 
of repose, roy sleep was troubleil by frightful dreams, 
of which the mayor was the most prominent figure— 
the nightmare for over standing l)ctwcen mo and the 
girl 1 left behind mo; and when rou.sod ’frani my 
spasmodie slumbers l)y the nas.al whine of tho'^rofi'S- 
sional beggar, who was following the lumbering vehicle 
up the hill, his ‘charitc', s’il vous plait,’ conveyed no 
meaning to my mind bgt that of ‘ on 410 vous mariera 
pas.’ 

1 need not say tliat I got 110 certificate from 
either Lor’ Mayor or I/w’ jtrchcvi'([ue do Cantor- 
hiiry; but being advised by a friend, wlio, not being 
in love, had all his senses .about liim, I armed myself 
with tlic consent of my surviving parent, attested by 
the poliee-magistrate of the district in wliicV slie 
resided. To tliis 1 added certificates of births and 
deaths witliout number, always excepting tliat of the 
birtli of my father, wliicli, as 1 liad anticipated, I eould 
not easily procure; and, so provided, set oft’ 011 my 
return to Paris, in tlic full persuasion tliat I liad done 
all, and more tlian all, that was reaUy necessarj-. Not 
1 so, however, thought Monsieur le Maire. Pixing Ills 
i double eyeglass across the sharp ridge of his long nose, 

I lie read every word of the various doeuments which I 
! had been at so much pains to procure-the I’.nglisii 
originals, as well as the Preneli translatious of them, 
although of the former language he knew not a word- 
and then laying tliem ilowii with great deliheriition, he 
de.xterotisly dropped liis .spcetaele.s from oft’ his jiro- 
bosois by a sudden to 'rteh of the nostril and winlc of 
the eye, ami said ag.aiii v cry emphatically': ‘ jilonsieur, 
on ne vous mariera pas.’ 

‘But. monsieur, consider tUe awkward position in 
wliicli 1 am placed. 1 have proved to y'oii by *tlie 
signature of a London magistrate, duly attested by 
that of llie British consul in I'ari.s, that I have the full 
consent of my only living jiarcut; and 1 have proved, 
in an eijually satisfactory' manner, that niy f.ither died 
more than twenty years since. In short, 1 have done 
all that is really necessary to render my' marriage v'alid, 
j as you, may easily ascertain by consulting willi your 
colleague in tlie arroiidissement in which these mixed 
marriages are of the most frequent occurrence. Voiir 
persistence in your resolution places me in a position 
of great difficulty. If I liave done all that the law 
requires—and permit me to say that I have—what more 
woulil you have me do ? ’ 

‘ What more 1 monsieur, what more 1 Wliy’, 1 would 
liavo you procure the consent of Madame votre iji^re, 
attested by the Lor’ Mayor do Londrej; and also, I 
would have you procure a certifleate fk>m the l,or’ 
Arehdvbquo de Cantorbury, to the ofleci that your 
P banns of marriage need not and cannot be published 
where you were last domiciled in England, if you 
should be married in France. Without these two 
most important pibces, I repeat, on ne vous mariera 
pas.' So saying, and buttoning liis coat over his shirt- 
frill in a very decided cut-it-short kind of manner, 
Monsieur le Maire du troisiemc arrondissement rcsse 
from his seat, and once more formally bowed me out 
of his apartment. 

I now determined on doing what I ought "to have 
done at the outset, as soon as the difficulty arose—I 
determined on, 8 cekiDg legal^advice; and I accordingly 
laid the case before a gentleman with whom I had 
a slight acquaintance, a deputy-prociireur du roi. 
Having fully explaineii the position in wliich I stood— 
naD\ely, the jmpossibilHy of getting married because 
the nlayor refused to perform his office unless I com¬ 
plied with certain impossible conditions to which ho 
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obstinately' clung, I stated, Vith great energy, my' 
determination of proceeding at once lo England, to 
get married 111 that fre^ country, iiiilcss a way could 
bo found of speedily bringing the tiinyor to reason. 
The good-natured lawyer laughed heartily at the recital 
of my troubles, but jyj^iaiiscd that he would soon get 
me put out of my mwfry.* Ho was as good us his word. 
He forllni ith proesyfled to argue the point in thel’alais 
de .lustico—tlie.Jrfirisian WestiiiiiisteuHaU—before the 
parquet (vwt'T) of Monsieur le Trocureiir frti and 
having lio^eu the enemy at all points—having Khewii 
lioth th.T such eoiidilioiis were not required, and that 
tliey wtwe imposKihle lo he fulfilled—the poor ^d niay'or, 
m a few day.s, reeeued a very curl .and form.al epistle 
froiivluonsieur le I'roenreiir, requiring and commanding 
iiiiii to’proeeed forlliwitii m t^ie matter of the inurringe 
between IMoiisieiir llasli, a lirilish siihjeet, and Madc- 
iiioiselle Cliose, born and now dooiieiled in Paris. After 
this, everything niareha, as tlie Krepeh siay, eomnic 
syir lies roulettes. Nothing rei.'.ruileThut to ‘iiams the 
day;’ and this, after a littU ' heeomiiig luysitation, was 
soon done I enjoyed my rcieiige w'Lf'ii 1 called on 
the mayor’s clerk, who, .laek-like, lejla been quite as 
deterftiined as his master not to marry ii.s. and ordered 
liim to .affix the necessary notices or liaiin.s of marriuj^ • 
on tlie front uf liis iiftfiee tliat very day'. 

And soon tlie happy day arrived, or ratlier the first 
of thrill, for people have two happy ilays m France— 
that IS, if they can afford to devote two days from their 
ordinary' avocations to tlie huiiness of getting married. 
'Wio first is drs’oted to the legal marriiigo betore the 
ei\il authorities of the eoiiiuiime. 'I'liis, altluaigh 
eoimtiiig as the day of the wedding, the day' on Mhicli 
yon are legally' one in the miromantie, imitter-of-fact 
eye of the law, is not the day on whicli you really 
heroine man and w ife: it is not the' day of tlie dressing, 
and feasting, and dancing, and weeping, and leavc- 
talsing. .and of all the other domgs, grave and gay, 
incident to a wedding. ('iisloin, more powerful than 
law and revolutions, still ordains that you shall have 
the priest’s hles.-ing as well as the mayor’s; and the 
second day tlierefore is tin- wedding-day par excellence 
—the day of elegant toilettes and clahorato repasts. 
The first day is a sort of business iilfair, wbicli is passed 
over in enmpar.ative quiet, the gaieties being reserved 
for the qiorrow^ wlj^en the blusiiing bride, shrouded in 
her graecful veil, ain^^rowned with white fihwers, is . 
led to the altar siirroilW'd liy'troops of the friends aifd 
rel.ftivcs of the two f.imilics. It is ecrtainly curious 
tliat, ill spite ofi,the little hold W'liisli the mere ordi¬ 
nances of tlieir religion have rctainei^ on the vast 
majority of the French peojjJf. marriageS hy^ie civil 
authority alone ^uld be so (^ 4 iiig^l y It may 

be that the legm ceremony is too Mr/ia —too prosaic 
for a people wlio are #0 given to display', and so fond 
< 4 ' theatrical ettect; but wlietlier that ho the cause or 
nut, the fact is certain. Very few pcrsoiis^dispcnse 
witii the benediction of Monsieur ]q,C'urc. 

J'lio day at Jast arrivci^ then, which was to make 
the woman of my choice legally mine, and in vltich, to 
use the Turkisli plirase, my tormentor, tlie poor stupid 
old mayor, was to eat :ai immensity of dirt—to marry 
me in spite of his oft-reiterated jilirase, ‘ On ne vous 
mariera pas.’ Punctually, at the hour appointed, we 
came all to the Jlairie, and in as short a time as it 
takes to tell it’ we were married. Placing ourselves 
opposite Monsieur Ic Maire, at a table covered vrith 
green cloth, and accompanied by four witnesses and 
many relatives, we listened patiently to the captious 
clerk, while, with the usual legal %^ 1 , he read ovct 
to us all the documents relating t| the marriage. Thetl 
Monsieur le Maire, girding himself with the inriigifia 
of offlea tlio tricoloured scarf, reminded us, in tiolemn 
tones, of »the respective rights and duties of married 
pilsons, and put to each of us tlic all-important 
qiisstion. Lastly, the ‘yes’ being pronounced by the 
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Rentleman very 'distinctly, an6 by the lady, if not^vcry 
distinctly, at l-sst sufficiently so to shew that there 
was no iiiistakp. Monsieur loiMairc declared, ‘in the 
name of tlio law,’ that we wtro married. 


PEASANT rKOVERB*a^pP NOIITIIERN 

geemSinV 

Not ode of the# old proverb-loverS^.Erasnius, John 
Heyv^Twd, (fr Bishop Andrews, has tiit ollSw happily as 
Lord piiesterfleld the reason whyVe tako\> interest 
in proverbs. ‘ Proverbial expressions,’ says hi\jordship 
with j>-cnt<tel severity, ‘are the flowers of tlie\hetoric 
of the vulgar man—no man of fashion ever has ^'course 
j to proverbs.’ If, like the noble lord, we look upAij the 
world’s theatre as consisting, for all jiractieal purposes, 
exclusively of dress-boxes, and believe man’s mission 
therein to bo that of Mr 'Turveydrop—to deport him¬ 
self, of course ojjr inference must be that wliicli young 
Diiliy Staiiliope wUo'istjjnpcted to draw; lint if w^ 
admit the c^^tence of apit in it.s own right, wc are 
■ bound to acc^ its institutions—to respect its oranges, 
lemonade, and i|inger-bcer, albeit those refresliuicnts 
may lack the relineniwil of pink chaniiiagnoi and 
^jjeaches. One of these institutions is the proverb: it 
does not belong to the man of fasliiNji; li(j has no part 
or lot ill it: it is, and ever has been, the peculiar pro¬ 
perty of the multitude—the vulgar, if you will ; men 
so eminently of no particular fashion, that they are 
content to wear ready.<iiadc clothes, and to utter 
ready-made wisdom. , » 

liunce the attention bestowed on proverbs in times 
T which we may suppose were the identical good old 
times, so often deplored with more or less pathos—times 
when as yet geometrical flower-gardens, and periwigs, 
and Ereiicli poetry, had not shewn that ‘ Nature must 
give way to Art.’ Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Puller 
are well-known proverb-qiiotcrs; Joliii Sclden lias ^,iis 
word of eommendatioii for Dr Lancelot Andrews’s 
study of this braiieli of popular philosophy', ‘ liecause 
by them [that is, proverbs] he knew tlie niiiids of 
several nations, which is a brave thing.’ Good George 
Herbert was another parcemiographer. Tlie proverlis 
of Italy wore collected, to the number of 0000, by 
Montaigne's translator, the ‘Still resolute John Plorio,’ 
ns he delighted to style himself; tl^ose of I'rjpice, by 
•n^udin; Itiid of Spain, not to. edition fiifcrior names, 
h^the glorious governor of^^jS/ataria. Germany has 
not been so fortunate, possibly" jecause Gennan litera¬ 
ture, as a literature, is coiiiparatijely recent; for 
however necessary an impulse from abroad may' be, 
the devj|ppmt?t of homc^j^sources is at tlic same time 
the Btrcngtitejy^d t^tvafxiiietion of aWtion's literature. 
The seed may coftie from far, hut tlk- tree draws its 
pitli and substance from tlic su^, and with its roots 
explores many a rich vein of unsuspected popul^ 
poetry J^nd popular humour. Latterly, lioweveV, 
Folklore, if such’t^jvord lie admissible, has become a 
staple commodity in Germaij|.v ; and scores of pleasant 
little bopks, in yellow or jgray paper-covers', adorned 
with lionest German wood-cuts, and filled with popular 
legends, jiopular tales,' and popular songs, annually 
come forth at the fair of Leipsic, and subsequently 
flutter their way across the Channel to the slielves of 
the London foreign bookseller. Among these have 
appeared one or two collections of provdrbs, from which 
we have culled our sjiecimens of Gennan philosophy- 
made-easy. ', 

But, independently of the fact that German proverbs 
have toen hitheiftcirlittle Noticed, these have a special 
bii lEngiiati reajfers: they are the proverbs of the 
, Mrttdeutsch, jw Low-German dialect, the language of 
country-folk of Hanover, Brunswick, the weird 
^legion of the Hans, and, in fact, of North »Genn^y 
' generally-^a dialect whidh, elightly modified, becoiaM 
.. Dutch, liigh and low; and ftirther modified, is to&e 


found, so philologists say, in the mouths of Her 
Britannic tfVIajesty’s subjects. And of their near 
relationship to our own ‘ wise saws,’’there is abundant 
'internal evidence. Less poetical tlian tlie Oriental 
proverbs less sarcastic tlian those of Italy, not so 
dignified as^the Spanisli, nor so witty as the French, 
their characteristic is that of our own popular sayings— 
sound common sense, gilded over with a quaint humour, 
bearing the sarfic relation to Southern humour that an 
uiietuous'chuckle does to a positive laugh. Tliat we 
sliould^find some old friends in German dress, is only 
to be expected : there are certain truths so obvious, 
certain condensed preachments so universally useful, 
that they are familiar in the people’s mouths from 
Cork to Canton, the form of utterance merely varying 
with surrounding circumstances. ‘ Owls to Athens,’ 
‘I’eppcr to Jliiiiiostan,’»‘Oil to the city of the olives,’ 

‘ Honey to the bee-keeper,’ ‘ Indulgences to llonie,’ 

‘ Kiichantriicnta to Egypt’—all preach the same sermon; 
and, no Gouht, if we were sufficiently acquainted with 
the iijpral jihilosophy of Central Ai'rica, we would find 
many a gniy-tuited little Nestor clucking out his 
Bosjesman version of ‘ Coals to Newcastle,’ possibly in 
tlie fnriii of ‘Tails to monkeys,’ or ‘ Self-conceit to the 
nliite man.’ So witli tlie Low-German philosopher as 
with us—the persevering pitcher is doomed ‘ De kraug 
geit sail Iniige tau jvaler, hut lie brelct;’ and the broth 
is spoiled, ‘Vielo kuchc verdarwet den hri;’ and new 
besoms sweep clean, ‘ Nie hesscii kcrit gaud ;’ and ‘Et 
is nieh alJes gold wat glajiizet.’ Our ‘Cut your coat 
according to your cloth,’ .'ippears as ‘ One must stretch 
himself according to tlie blanket’—a sago preeciit, 
for the hotter comprehension of which we may refer 
tlie curious to Jones’s preilieanicnt in a German 
bed, as dejiicted by Mr Do>le in his Brown, Jones, 
and liohinson. For ‘One lean’s meat is anollier 
raan’s poison,’ the J’lattdeutseh is, ‘ One man’s owl is 
another's niglitingale;’ and for ‘ A bird in the hand,’ &e , 

‘ A sparrow in tlie liatid is better than a dove on tlie 
lionfctop.’ Tile sarcastic injunction against olleriiig 
advice to our grandmothers in tlie art of sucking 
eggs (whicli, it must he confessed, liovcrs on tlie 
confines of slang), is much improved on by the German 
peasant in ‘ Don’t teaeli me to know carp — my 
iatlier was a fisherman.’ A very old and very familiar 
story appears in the proverbial form, a8,.‘“We make 
music,’' said the hellows-blower to the organist;’ and 
a still older, as, ‘“It’s too crooked for me,” said tlie 
fox, wlicn tlie sausage liung from the rafters.’ By tlie 
way, we may observe that this article of consumption, 
the sausage, occupies a prominent place, suggestive of 
inimense popularity, in German paruimiology. Tliii.s, 
‘Wost, weer west’—literally, ‘Sausage in return for 
sausage ’— is tlio equivalent for our ‘ One good turn 
de^rves another; ’ it being a point of etiquette with 
the peasant oy^orthern Germany, to present speeimons 
of this delicacy to his neighbours when performing the 
obsequies of a deceased porker. Again, ‘ Everytliing 
has an end, and a sausage lias two ’—true of the lordly 
Hamburger as of the smallest of ‘ Small Germansand 
‘ He who has no stick for his dog, must correct him 
with sausages.’—The precise sentiments of the German 
rustic touching the relations of husbafid and wife, and 
parent and child, are not made very clear by his pro- 
vq'-bs. Some breathe a love of home, and a thorougli 
relish for domestic life; for example: ‘Eigen herd is 
goldes wert’—‘One’s own hearth is gold’s worth;’ 
while ill, others, the usual accompaniifients of a happy 
home .are treated in an essentially old-bachelor spirit. 
Thus, in pointing out the evils of a large family, 
cliBdrcn are likened to pi'gs; ‘Many swine make the 
wash thin,’ and therefore ‘ The man that wishes for 
children is a fool.’ If these proverbs were exclusively , 
of Dutch origin, the apparent anomaly would be readily 
aa'ounted for. It is easy to conceive that, among a 
people worshipping the mop and scrubbing-brush, and 
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utterly Riven over to the order denominated ‘apple- 
pie,’ the popular lecling regarding cliildrcA would be 
‘drat ’em.’ Are there any children in Holland, any 
little trcckschuyt-built urchins, that erect V^'nttos of 
Ostend oyster-shells on the banks of her ciuigila, and 
afterwanls print off mud-proofs of their bpot-soles on 
her dear snowy door-steps ? It may be; but if there 
are, we pity them in that land of perennial tidiness. 
The truth is, the province of proverbs is iiot, in general, 
the sunny-side of things: they have to do with ifllirmi- 
ties rather than virtues; their business is to lecture, 
warn, and advise; in fact, to be homilies, not eulogies. 
Excellent advice in this spirit is given to those who 
are about to marry. Brunswiclcera say: ‘ In marrying 
a wife and buying a horse, one must he cautious;’ and 
also, ‘ When you wed a neiglihour’s daughter, and buy 
a neighbour’s cow, you know »bat you have got;’ or, 
as they say in Cheshire, ‘ Better marry over the 
niixon than over the moor.’ The following may not 
be universally admitted :—‘Good parents brintfllp bad 
children, and bad parents good children.’ But* who 
can say that this is not only too true: ‘ One father can 
support ton children ; ten children cannot support one 
father.’ It is not on the stage alone that Lear is home¬ 
less, and Began and Goiieril refuse him shelter. In 
private life, even in German peasant-life, that drama 
has been acted more than once; <)i» the following, ns 
well as the one just quoted, would not bo jKipular 
sayings: ‘I don’t undress till I am going to bed;’ 
implying that it is rash in a father to give up bis all 
to his children, relying on their filial affection for 
supiairt in his old ago. The, domestic empire is nicely 
partitioned m ‘ The cat, the clock, and the wife belong 
to the inside of the house; the dog and the liusbami, 
to the outside’—an aphorism which has, no doubt, 
driven many a hcn-pi'cl»ed goodinan from liis seat by 
the fireside. Among the neigliboiirly proverbs, w'c 
find : ‘Better a neighbour on tlie wall than a kinsman 
far away,’ and ‘Sweep before yliur own door first, then 
lielp your neighbour,’ which, by a delicate adjiistmbnt 
of the emphasis, may be used cither as a selfish maxim 
or the reverse. 

As a general rule, blockheads are mercilessly casti¬ 
gated in proverbs: perhaps the only exceplion, the 
only popular saying, whicli in the least advocates the 
case of tliat ill-used class, is a German one—namely, 

‘ Alberne hie siut ak liie’—‘ Silly peojilc are people for 
all that;’ at the same time, we are told that ‘It is not 
good to eat cherries with silly folk,’ or to give them 
ovcriiiueh encouragement, for ‘ When the ass faws too 
well, lie dances on tlie ice.’ A consoling fact, however, 
is stated—‘ No fool is so stupid but he finds another who 
thinks him clever.’ The highest jioint to wliicli folly 
can possibly reach, is shewn in ‘ lie asks the liost if 
ho keeps good beer,’ such simplicity being obvnXftly 
hopelfss. » 

So much for folly in general. The specTS.1 follies, and 
their near relations, the minor vices, have a fair sliare 
of wisdom expended on them. In flagrant cases of 
empty sententiousness, the remark to be used is ‘ I lush! 
the cat lays an egg, and the goats are lambing.’ On 
self-sufBciency we have, ‘Vorwarts as Ick, seggt dei 
krewt’—‘ Forwards like me, said the crab.’ On greedi¬ 
ness : ‘ He who will have the last drop from the can, 
gets the lid on his nose.’ On that over-cunning whil!li 
generally recoils on itself: ‘ Cunning hens lay their eggs 
among nettles,’ with consequences to tbemselvses that 
may be imagined; and again: ‘ “ Wliero tliey are singing, 
one may rest easy,” said the devil, and seated himself 
on a nest of ants.’ On the» policy of assurance as 
element of worldly success: ‘ Impudence is not goml- 
lookitig, but it is nourishing.’ O truthful parmmiart! 
was it the humbug-won Iranistan of some mute 
inglorious Bamum, guiltless (as yet) of an unblushing 
autobiography, that first call^ forth this reflection ? 

I If Samuel Weller, Esquire, Junior, had been Boots at 


the Weiszer Ilirscb, Giirtingeii, instead of the White 
Hart, Siiulliwark, the autliursliip of the Following would 
be a matter of little doi^t:—‘ “That’s done with,” as 
Jack said ivlioii he buried his father ^ “‘It costs noth¬ 
ing,”' as the peasant said when he thrashed his son;’ 
‘“Too well i.s too wcll,J((i#tlie man said when lie beat his 
wife to death ;’ ‘"T'ifft’B file price of the cow,” as the 
peasant said wlien^m brought sevenpeiice home to bis 
wife;’ ‘ “Oneliave bis joke,” hs the devil said 
when he raV Ins grandmother through witfi the jutcli- 
fork;’ wlrfcli stroke of liunioiir rather cxceed.s the 
limits oj a joke as laid down in another aphorism, 

‘ A jokripnust have a sheep’s tootli, not a dog'fc.’ 

Ill ^trietness, these latter can hardly he called 
provvrhs—they li.avo ‘salt’ enough, but they want ‘sense’ 
and ‘ shortness,’ the other t'vo ingredients considered 
requisite by Howell. A jioint or ])ur[iosie, even though 
it bo an immoral one, seems essential to the proverb 
proper. Thus among the rccogiii.s(;;,k^,'ovi1'b8 of Italy, 
arc to be found ma.xims little-.tilort of villainous ;* and 
even our lionest l’hittdeut.scli collection” ■.'fmtaiti not a 
few of at least dubious moralit)-'; for ex'^plc: ‘Children 
and fools tell the truth;’ ‘Necessary lies are no sin;’ 
‘Trufli finds no shelter;’ yet at the satin' time you are , 
told to ‘Keep on the right path, and (he iiuslics wn^Je 
burl your eytti.’ Although, as we have already a.aid, 
poetry is not a leading characteristic of the Eow- 
Gcrmaii proverbs, it is not wliotly wanting • there are 
few provcrb.s in any hi'nguage more toueliiiigly poetical 
than this: ‘ Wlicti the tree is ;freat, its planter is de:i<l;' 
alid what a trufliful, simple little wayside ‘ bit’—to use 
art-slang—is eontaiiied in, ‘ When tlie wagoner I'an . 
drive no longer, he still loves to hear the ereakiiig of 
the w'liccls!’ So with Wordswortli’s old liuntsman— 

Still there’s something in tlin world 

At wliieli Ills heart i iqoiei'-., 

j Fill when the ehiniing hounds arc out, 

lie dearl.> loves then voices. 

From tho purely local provorlis, we learn some 
iinpottaiit facta: that ‘Fruasiana have two stomachs, 
and no heart;’that the Harz moiintiiincers, with all 
lliejr knowledge of duililerie, arc yet sini]>le folk in 
■agricultural matters—‘the Ihirzer lielieves that flax 
grows on trees ; ’ and that liberty in Frussia is not of a 
liigh chilraeterjwhutli is to he inferred from tl^ saying, 
‘You are not yet j’W Bicklingeii’—that is, out iit 
T’ri^si.a, or danger. 1 if'following is national ratlier 
than local, and seems lo he a favourite, jvidging by 
the frequency w*itb wHicli it is qiTotcd in popular 
tales :—‘ God never forsn'es a German .»ylien he can’t 
cat, lie can drink ;jfor the l^*flj..nf wliicli, Head’s 
Bulthles, passim. Jr 

The origin of proverbs may be traced to man’s very 
natural antipathy to h bare truism acting on hi.s love 
fv^" abstract truth. The liuiiiaii mind, in spite of all 
tlie uncomfortable things said of it, has it»lieaUliy 
instinctive appetite for truth, as tW stomach has for 
bread ; but tli<? fare must^ie seasoned in the one case 
by fancy, in the otlier by s:Ht, else the palate edon tires. 
Les extremes se touclicnt, the distaste for the common¬ 
place and the taste for flie true; and the result of the 
union is the proverb; for what is a proverb but a 
truism made palatable. For example, that people are 
apt to presume on excessive kindness, is a simple truth, 
whicli must liavo been felt many a time in every 
German peasant community frorai the Brocken to the 
Rliine; and probably uttered, now in one form, now In 
another, and each time forgotten from its very obvious¬ 
ness and triteness, till one more afftifwitb fancy than 
bis fellows rescued the hapless tAism by mean* of an 
illustration drawn from the fireside: ‘ Ju met mtm'dii 
katte stricket, desto hdcher hill se den swanz ;* thettce- 
. foicli, no more was heard of presumption and kindness 5 
thl nyire familiar substitutes drove them from the 
field; and when men wished to enunciate thispart'icular 
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truth, they saiil: ‘ The 'luorc* one strokes the cat the 
higher she lioUfs her tail.’ 

And so wc come to have ^variety of truths—Con¬ 
soling tnitiis: ‘liiltle mice? have tails, nevcfthekss;’ 
‘There's no pot so crooked but some lid fits it.’ ‘ Sad 
truths: ‘Weeds don't perish, »lto'ever cold the ivinter 
is; ’ anil ‘ It’s no child’s play old folk ride upon 
sticks.’ 'I'ruths nietaphysical: ‘ VS’ien vhe mice are 
full, thA nioal taates bitter;’ ‘If youV^lie eat to the 
bacol^ she tvoii’t eat.’ And truths unquefr^piinble, as: 
‘The patch must alfvajs be greater than Vic hole;’ 
‘The older the goat, the stiffer his horn;’ ‘When the 
cow has kist her tail, she finds out for the liVst time 
what it is good for ;’ ‘ liach one knows be.st wlK|-e the 
shoe pinches him.’ < 

A very slight examination of the popular sayings fif 
any country, suffices to shew that the national ‘shoe’ 
pinches much the same in all lands—a little fuller in 
the instep, "or «Jittle tighter in the heel: the (xer- 
man* peasant's ‘ seliatllt, the French sabot, or .lolui 
Hull’s stunljuiopboot—all cover kilies and corns. Like 
the ominou.s \mips on* a veteran highlow, jiroverlin 
shew where the pressure has been felt: in them, expe¬ 
rience speaks out, sometimes in Greek, somotirfles in 
*■ J(Jattd(;utscli, but always telling nearly the same 
storv. ^ • 


FRANCISCO I) E LA V E G A, 

THE IVfAN-FlSir. 

« * 

Tiiip poww of man (o adapt himself to new and, 
indeed, unnatural modes of life, has long attracted 
the serioins attention of the philosopher. Some have 
thought it po.ssible for him to live in the wafer like 
a whale; and in support of this theory, the e.vtraordi- 
nary aquatic, feat.s of the Greenlanders, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the shores of the Mediterranean, the South 
Sea Islanders, and the Chinese, lune been pointed to. 
Many men have been known to swim tliirly miles a, 
day; and tlie hunous Neapolitan diver, eoniraoiily 
called 11 I’escc, once performed tire dist;ince of fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours, on the coast of tjalahri:i. 
At various periods, strange reports Innc lieeii spread 
relative to human beings who Jmvd he«.n fourfd living 
either in sea-eaves or on ^osoiii of the raiglity 
deep itself; and amid the nunV'rous examples broil^ht 
forward to pro^- this amphibious, nature of man, 
probably nom^ is more curiums than the following. 
But lell^s premise t|j^^''it is no ofl'spring of tlio 
present wNliliii»iBd(|?fhation. Whe^ier the .aneedote 
be in itself absolutely true, or an exaggerated aeeount 
of a singular and somewhat stn*rtling oeeurrenee, wc 
cannot pretend to determine; but wc can undertalfc 
to say, mat no dfljjbt was entertained on tlie subject 
by contemporary writers; a§d tliat it lies been treated 
as an establielied fact by Tlfck tjic Germaa poet. 

If you open the map of Spain, on the southern shore 
of the Bay of Biscay, between .Asturias and Old Castile, 
you will find the town of Santander not far distant 
from Santillana, the birthplace of our old friend Gil 
Bias; and in close proximity to Santander, you will 
see the name of Lierganes. This is a plaM of no 
particular interest, Except what it derives from its 
I connection with the folljiwing narrative. The sur- 
' rounding scenerjr Is mountainous, and the landscape 
stretches down throv^h picturesque valleys to the sea. 
Here, ta-o hundred years ago, lived a poor but honest 
couple named Francisco do la Vega, and Maria his 
wife, togctlier with their four sons, ThoinasJ-who ^fes 
already a priest—.Joseph, Francisco, and Juan. | 

Francisco, named after his father, was bom In fiie 


year 1657 , and soon began to evince a wonderful pre¬ 
dilection fi*r the water. Even in ejriy youtli, lie was 
constantly either batliing or angling in tho river that 
' flows thrwgli the district. The same year tliat ushered 
young Ji’raneisco into tlic world saw the last of his 
male progcfjtor, so tliat tlic task of maintaining licr 
family mainly rested witli Maria; and lior son’s indo¬ 
lence was the source of constant grief to tlic jioor 
woman. In v.aiii did slie exert herself to send him to 
sehoor\ the good-for-notliing fellow was constantly seen 
during study-hours eitlicr swimming in or loitering 
.aliout ills favourite stream. At length poor Maria lo.st 
all jiatience witli lier cliild, and in a moment of frenzy 
she cursed liim,•bidding liini iietake liiniself altogetlier 
to tlio sea, and get liis living there, as lie was of no uso 
on earth. Now, a mother’s curse is a fearful tiling 
anywhere; but amongife southern nations, more es]ie- 
eially, tlierc is a superstitious feeling nttaelied to it, 
wliieli often drives the victim on to fulfil liis own 
doom. •*l’ut whatever influenee his mother’s words may 
subswiueiitly liavo exercised on his f:ite, l''r;incise() 
remained quietly at Iionie until lie liad attained tho 
age of fifteen, when he was sent to Bilhao, to learn tlie 
haiidieraft of a carpenter. This town is not verj* far 
removed from Santander, and has always enjoyed a 
liigh reputation for tlie excellcnee of its sword and 
steel manufaetiirest 

As miglit have lieeii anticipated, the young appren¬ 
tice slieved no greatir love of work at JJilbao than lic‘ 
had prevum.sly disjilayed under the iiialernal roof. He 
was constantly wasting ins lime in the river, nealeeting 
Ids tlulies, and, coiKsetpiently, causing great dissatis- 
j faction to Ids master. In this maiiiier lie eoiitimied to 
live for a couple of years, until one afternoon he went 
I out witli some etmipanioiis to hathe. It was on mid¬ 
summer day, .1.11. 1(171 . ‘as* the eliroiiielers, when 
this event oeeniivd. Alter enjoyhig the luxury of a 
somewhat jirolougcd hath. Ins companions eaiiio on 
shore and dressed themselves, and were rather surprised 
notsto see Francisco amongst their number. 

Tliey waited a considerable time for tlieir missing 
ennirade, and at length returned to the town, leaving 
ids elotlics on the bank wbere lie had deposited them. 
Tlie unusual alisenee of ids apprentice now began to 
alarm the honest meclianie, iilio caused inquirie.s to bo 
instituted regarding him; but all tliat coufd bo gathered 
was. lliat he had been seen swimming down tlio river 
at a great distance from Bilbao; and as notldng further 
was heard of tho unfortunate youtli, the natural infe- 
rei)ce*vas, that he liad either hceome exliaustod or had 
been seized with cramp, and so had fallen a victim to 
his passion for the water. 

Tlie carpenter took tlic earliest opportunity of 
informing poor Maria of tlio probable fate of lier son; 
auAlthe good folks licr neighbours shook tlieir J^ads, 
and said tha* tlie motlicr’s curse had been fuinllod. 
Maria do la’f ega, in lier affliction, now denied tliat she 
had ever niado use of tlie dreadful words ascribed to 
her, and some of her friends corroborated this state¬ 
ment. Bo tills as it may, the lionest woman gradually 
recovered from the shock slie had sustained; and con¬ 
vinced of Francisco’s death, people ceased to talk about 
it, and all reeollection of tho wayward boy was rapidly 
fading away. 

‘‘Five years had elapsed, when a singular occur* 
renco happened on the-opposite coast of Spain. One 
morning, in the year 1C7S), some fishermen from Cadiz 
, were pursuing their usual avocations, and liad already 
I cast their nets, when they perceived a strange object 
i inutile distance. Tho figure moved, appeared on the 
surface, then dived under water, where it remained for 
a considerable period. In appearance, it strongly 
resembled a human being; 'and the boatmen pulled 
further out to sea, in order to take a more minute 
survey of their new acquaintance, and, if possible, to 
catch him; but as he did not appear again, they 
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returned to sliore at their usual hour. Having men¬ 
tioned their adventure overnight, they w%re accom¬ 
panied next morning by several of their acquaintances, 
all anxiSus to have a look at this strange \cing. In 
this they were not disappointed; for it soon^shewed 
itself in tlie water—now approaching, now jelreatiug— 
then plunging underneath, then rcapj)caring; and 
after going through a variety of those gambols, as if 
in pastime, it finally viinishcd from view. When the 
fishermen again returned with this news, the "Public 
curiosity was raised to its highest pitch, and all sorts 
of means were devised in order to catch the monster. 
At length it was unanimously .agreed tliat larger and 
stouter nets should be taken out, and that other boats, 
stealing across the bay from the opposite side, sliould 
endeavour to drive the animal into them. Already the 
water-ghost, as it was called, formed the main topic 
of conversation in the surrounding country, and the 
authorities were n.aturally anxious to solve, if possible, 
the mystery. On the third day, it made its apjtearancu 
again, and rcmaineil longer than usual on the sni-face. 
The fishermen now threw pieecs of bread into the sen, 
whicli il rapidly caught bold of, and dcvoureil with 
apparent relish; for on Hinging other slices overboard, 
the monster gradually approached nearer and nearer, 
until it finally came so close to one boat, as to get 
smbienly entangled and caught in tl«! net. 

Tlie men, delighted at their sucoi'ss, now liaulcd their 
prize into the ho.at, wlien, to tlieir great astonishment, 
they found the sea-monster, whom llieir imaginations 
had pictured as half a fish, nothing more nor less 
than any ordinary human being, with nothing of the 
fish about him except some scales on the backbone. 
They soon carried tlicdr captive on shore, where a 
curious crowd .already awaited Ids arrival; and amidst 
the tumult and clanu^r of the people, and their 
exclamations of astonishment, they convoyed him to a 
Franciscan eonvenf. The monks, and some men of 
consequence in tlie place who find followed the crowd, 
now examined this singular being more close!}', 'fhey 
addressed him, first of all, in the language of the country, 
then in Itali.an, I’Toiicli, and otliei dialects; hut the 
wild man did not reply by a single sound ; aiipeiired 
not to coniiirclieiid in tlie sllglilest degree wliat was 
said to liim; and altogether bore on Ids face the 
expression of’perfeet imbecility. A pious monk, now 
bethinking Idniself tli.it he was possibly possessed of 
im evil spirit, set to work ivitli tlio customary solem¬ 
nities for driving out devils; but all the holy friar’.s 
elTorts proved unavailing, and did not seem to pioduee 
the sliglitest impression on this stupid being. In this 
maimer he eoiitinucd to live for some days in the 
convent, fed and clothed by the benevolent Francise.aiis. 
lie was perfcctl}' harmless; allowed them to do what¬ 
ever they pleased with him; but notldiig he sa«» or 
hear^ caused in him the least appia'ent interest. 
Various men of rank visited the convci!t, in order to 
see 1dm; but they could find no clue to his identity— 
where he came from, or what he had been. 

After the first excitement about him had somew'hat 
abated, he one day suddenly pronounced, in a distinct 
tone of voice, the name of Lierganes, This word he 
repeated several times, but no one pnasent knew what 
he desired to intimate by it, as the little town,' obscurely 
situated in a remote district of the kingdom, was p*- 
fectly unknown to the good monks. Becolleot that the 
country w'as Spain, and the century tlie seventeenjih, and 
you wili not be surprised at this w'ant of geographical 
knowledge on the part of the holy brotherhood. 

But it so chanced that a. young workman in Cadiz, 
hearing every one talking about this si range being, ^nil 
the unintelligible expression he had made use of, in¬ 
formed ills companions that he himself came from a place 
named Xiierganes, and that it was a small town in the 
north oi Spain, not far from Santillana. This news 
produced a great effect; and tiic wise men now began 


to copjecture, tliat as thbir ghest hacTinscd only one 
woril, and this word the name of n villlge, the proba- 
bilily was that he was ^oni there. They thereupon 
wriito to the secretary of- the Inqul.sition, himself a 
native of Lierganes, giving liim all the particulars of 
the affair. 'I'his geijj^wmau immediately interested 
liimsclf in the bii.siiifi,).l; aaid .as he liapiicited to know 
something of the f^iil}' of Maria de hi Vega, and had 
heard of the us^terious disappearance of Her son 
Francisco, he'Vrotc to the widow and liSr cliiJtlren, 
to ask thyn’wlietlicr, during tlio'last five years, tliey 
had rcc'jlyed any tidings of their mi.ssiiig relative. 
They re/lied in the negative, and that everysone, both 
in Lii^anos and at llilbiio, considered that he was 
drow^ied; for that, on the oeea.sioii of bis last bathing 
in the river, after liaviiig beyu seen swimming down 
tile .stream, all trace of bim bad v.anisbed, and his 
clothes alone remained on the .slioi'e. 

Tlie secretary, Don l)omingi>, retja’-ttaUthi.s intelli- 
g»nee to the monks of the coiivna fft Cadiz, witli irtiom 
he found the man-fish had now been sl.i'jflg for some 
considerable peiiod. After the lapse ol^-veral months, 
a friar, also belonging to the Fraiiciselii older, arrivtal 
onodiy at the convent. This friar, .luan llosende by 
name, had just returned from aiiilgriiiiage to .lerusaloij), 
and soon made aequnintnnee with the apjiarciit idiot, 
whom he took under liis e.special cli.arge. He learned 
his liistory, and also what had oeeurred years ago at 
liilhao ; and as the good friar w.as about to undertake 
a journey on foot tbrougb tli» iirovinees of Spain, for 
the purpose of <eolleeting aliii-s for tlie Holy J’laces in 
Palestine, be look his dumb protege with him, tbiiilliiig 
it possible that ho might turn out to bo llic lost youtli 
of Lierganes. 

In this manner, the two companions travelled through 
the whole of Spain on foot; and it was only in the course 
of the following year ( 1 (> 80 J that tliey arrived at Saii- 
tuisler. The friar now went slightly out of ids way, 
in order to visit Lierg.aiies. The road thither leads 
■across a tolerably high moniitaiu, on the oilier side of 
wliieli. at the distaiiee of about l.[- mile, lies the little 
town. As soon ns they arrived on tlie sunimit of this 
mountain, wlieiiee the eye eommaiids the range of the 
entire district below, the monk turned round to his 
attendant, and siiiil; ‘ Hitherto I liavc conducted you, 
my son > it is i^ow I'our turn to conduct me.’ 

The young man, w^out any hesitation, or'stoppiiig 
to ^ok much around iy*i’,’thereupon led liis friend iiAo 
the village, and went fir,light on to the house of tlie 
widow Maria desla ^'e\l, lus siijnKjeed mother. As 
soon as the jioor woiiiail^aw him eiitej the cottage, 
she ran towards Ijiin, cl.agjs»il,^him in iTcr jyms, oud 
cried, with tears ^ lier eyes : ‘ thou art 

indeed iiiy son Francisco—thou art liewliowasl lost 
to mo at Bilbao 1 ’ • 

pllis two brothers, one of whom wan the ecclesiastic, 
happening to be at homo, reeogniseil him alsjj at oiiue 
with joyful emotion. Tliey cmbra'iciMiiiii, questioned 
hiiii, and indeavoured bywvery possible means to get 
him to talk, Of at least^o giye some tokens of syunpathy; 
but this stntngc being reinaiiicd not only dumb, but 
as cold and insensibli? as a block of rnaxbic. The 
wuindering priest now left his cliarge to the care of 
his family, and soon quitted Lierganes; the general 
impression being that the youth had, through bis 
long residence in the sea, lost his intellect, and with 
it all recollection of his early yeaw. 

It is very natural to supiioss that the news of 
Francisco’s return should prj^uct* a peat sensation in 
the ncighbourliood. People of all «ifks flocked ti> see 
this extraordinary personage; iniJbed, several grandees 
invited him to spend a few days at their castles, ht 
order to observe him more minutely. Here ito was 
cltscly examined, and many men of the . highest 
cl'bracter asserted that his back and some other parts 
olviis body were covered witli scales somewhat similar 
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to those of whilst lAlicr individuals, wli^ saw 

him a few yArs subsequently, treated this part of 
the story as a fable. As Regards the rest of liis 
person—he was fffx feet in •hcij'lit, neither particularly 
thin nor stout; his figure was a« kward ; the hair of his 
head was oi a reddish tinge, eitl quite short. lie had 
no colour in the face; at*'. lirS^nails were entirely 
destroyed, as if the salt-water hnd\orroded them. He 
could ilot endure shoes, and alwaykv^nt barefooted. 
If clothes i^ere given him, he would wt^thein ; if not, 
he would go with perfect indiflerence wilh^iut them. 
And the same as regarded his food; whaVver was 
placed bufore him, he ate without evincing theVlightest 
preference for one dish over another; and if hi.J[iiother 
neglected to provide him with meat, he never ssked 
for any. Occasionally, (^e would utter a few words, 
but without any coliereney, evidently meaning nothing 
by these sounds. He could find his way perfectly to 
places with»whigl;.he had been jircviously acquainted; 
and* his principaletHployment consisted in carrying 
letters aboV; the neighbourhood. Hence wc may 
conclude, thaV^altliou^i he never replied to any 
questions that were put to him, he fully understood 
the orders ho received. He was even eoiiscielitious 
' the discharge of these coinniissions, .and the sender 

could always rely upon his puneUiMity’.a Once he was 
despatched with a letter from l.ierganes to Santander. 
A "broad sheet of a-ater, traversed bj' a ferry-boat, 
interrupts the way between these two towns; and on 
tlie present occasion tlic ferry-hoat was niisoiiig, 
whereupon he iniiiiediatcly, witliout rtfleetion, walkiM 
intij the water, and swam aero.ss to tlic opposite shore, 
arriving at Patitander in a very wet condition ; but on 
being questioned ns to wlint had oeeurred, he gave 
no answer, and without .saying a word, delivered the 
letters correctly, and then returned to "Lierganes, 

His relations never thought of finding any steady 
employment for him again, as he appeared totally itifit 
for even the most ordinary |uirsuit. In this way, witliout 
speaking, and apparently « ithiut thinking, he continued 
for nine long vears to live under his mother’s roof. 
Both she and her friends had grown quite accustomed 
to his odd ways, and lie gradually sank into obscurity 
Suddenly, liuwever, he again disappeared from the 
village, and nothing was ever afterwards heard I'f liim. 
Some fisjjcrmen pretended to have s^’cn g figiirt bearing 
a^strong resemblance to him iu<5|^ harbour of Asturias; 
but this news was never eonflij^d, ami no trace oj^tlie 
missing Francisco was ever fofcd. The probability, is, 
that he again betfiok himself V the sea, notwithstanding 
tliiit his y out^t^il ardour for W- water liad long vanished, 
and thilt ho had, evyu^iiice Iiis.capture at Cadiz, 
evinced tl5S«»i*fe6«aW?i5t iiidiffcrence^wards every thing 
around him. Tieck, who 1ms carefully examined this 
strange history, thus coiicludesi his account of it : — 
‘That the captured man was tlie lost boy of Liergaiifi, 
there is fvery reason to believe, for lie biinsclf knew his 
birthplace agalff, Isc found his way tliere, his mother 
and brotliors recognised hinrat first gi;^i| is their oavn 
lost Francisco. The idiotecouVi scarcdljf have acted 
the r6le of an impostor for teu years, since no advan¬ 
tage accrued from it, nor was Re in a position to derive 
the slightest benefit from the lie. His family^ could not 
be anxious to deceive any one in that quiet little town, 
more especially as the maintenance the unfortunate 
was nothing but a burden to them. Moreover, besides 
his immediate relations, several men of eniiueuce and 
the most undoubtea respectability bore witness to tlie 
genuineness of this ‘Fraigiisco; so that we must class 
this incident some ’ of the most remarkable 

phenomena of nature, to explain wliich often baffles 
the ingenuity of the philosopher. It is greatly to be 
depliitetj that, when fished out of the sea, this singular 
being should have btam little better, mentally, that a 
block of stone. Bad he retained his memory, fnd 
regained the power of speech, it would have been hi^ly 

instructive,and interesting to have learned how he had 
sutqiortedhimself in tlie water. Divers can certainly 
hold their breath for some time; but whether any 
human hdJies possess the capacity, and may ne able to 
cultivate this capacity so far as to enable them to 
dispense wjtli air for any considerable period, is not an 
easy matter to admit. How did lie live in tlie sea ? 
What did he oat? How did he manage to escape so 
long from the nnirdorous monsters of tlie deep, so that 
he did nOt .seem to have suflTered in the slightest degree 
Irinn ,fiiy of them ? Could he dispense with sleep, and. 1 
if not, where did lie sleep ? In the ocean, or on shore ? 
Ills intellect was not so much disordered, as completely ! 
in.active and without power. If, indeed, tlii.s plilcgnial ic 1 
monster was in reality not the long-lost Francisco (lus 
we are almost compelled to admit), tlien this niiin, 
whoever lie might bo,* is still more remarkable than 
the so-called fish sturba, of which even respectable 

w riters relate such incredible stones.’ 

« 

Dr'aUNOTT on smokeless FIKES j 
AND PUKE AIR IN HOUSES. ‘ j 

Dr Aunott is a remarkable example, in our time, of 
the union of high scientific knowledge with gre.al, 
mccliiiiiical ingcii*aity. in the cfiectiiig of practical 
benefits to the coniinunity. By his simple and iiic.x- 
pensive device of the flap or valve opening into tlie : 
cliiiiiiicy from the highest part of a room, lie lias put i 
it in the power of every one to secure for liimsolf that 1 
great blessing, on wliicb comfort and health so much 
depend—pure air for indoor life. His stove has, we 
believe, only been prevented from becoming of extensive 
service in giving a diffused wifrmth with comi>aratively 1 
small expenditure of coal, in conjcqucnec of the difli- 
cult-y winch usually attqnds the adapting of it to existing 
arrangements. Perhaps, however, bis greatest service 
to tlie public has consisted in his strenuous efforts as a 
writer, and as an occasional governiiicilt commissioner, 
in disseiniiiatiiig sound views regarding the importaiieo 1 
of warmth and pure air to health, more especially in 
hospitals, emigrant-ships, churches, and oilier places 
liable lo be crowded with human beings. 

In bis jirescnt work’* will be found ample details of 
all his observations on the effect of smoke and impure 
air oij,lieallli, and an account of his various suggestions 
and inventions for doing away' with these nuisances. 
Leaving to the patents of Jewkes, Pridcaux, and 
others, the Imsiness of preventing the smoke of fur¬ 
naces, he here gives a minute account of the smokeless 
Jir?^itce which he has invented for the use of private 
families. lu.s on tlio basis of one invented some years 
ago by a gentleman named Cutler, the main expedient 
being tbC' arranging of coal in a pan with a movable 
bottom; so that the top being kindled, and the coal 
pushed up from below like a candle in a candlestick, 
the fresh combustion takes place under the fire 
instead of above it, and the fumes and smoke are 
consumed as they pass through the glow. Dr Arnott 
connects this kind of fireplace with a very iiarrow- 
tliroatcd chimney, so as to increase the draught,.while 
yet taking away comparatively little of the heat. 
Having the chiraney-llap in operation at the top of the 
ropm, he thus secures a vigorous drainage of the used 
air, at the same time that the utmost' possible heat is 
obtained from the coal employed. He states that there 
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is a saving of from one-tl>ird to one-half of the fuel 
to maintain a desired temperature ; addinj^ the fact: 
‘In a room, the three dimensions of which aro 15, 
and 12 feet, the coal burned to maint.lhi a tcm- 
peri^ture of 65 degrees in cold winter-days, lyis been 
eighteen pounds for nineteen hours, or ,^c8s than a 
pound per hour.’ 

For details respecting this smokeless fireplace, we 
must refer the reader to Dr Arnott’s volifme. Wo may 
remark, however, the scientific! sagacity which has led 
the author to recommend a high position for tlic^gratc. 
As is well known, it has been a fashion for some years 
past to place grates close to the ground, apparently for 
no other reason but that those sitting round them may 
have their feet warmed. Dr Arnott tries this plan by 
the laws of the radiation of lieat, and eondeinns it. Heat 
from a fire does not directly ■nsirm the air; it warms 
the objects which its rays strike, and tliis the more in 
proportion to the directness with which it strikes them. 
When n chamber-fire is some way from the gri^ind, its 
rays strike the floor at a strong angle, and arc reflpeted 
in a general warmth throughout the room. When low, 
on the contrary, they strike the floor at a small angle, 
and the effect is proportionately weak. There is, in 
short, all the difference between the two posilions that 
there is between the summer and the' winter sun. 

If smokeless furnaces and firejilgpcs can be exten¬ 
sively introduced, we cannot but anticipate great 
benefits to the inhabitants of large cities. It is not 
merely that the smokc-charged atmosphere is a blemish 
to everything, and an cnepiy to health and comfort, 
but it leads to moral results of a most unfortunate 
kind; in as far a.s it sends away the rich to dwell apart 
from the poor, who thus are deprived of #lie neighbourly 
sympathy, teiidencc, and edilleation, which they might 
otherwise obtain from llirir more forluiiato and better- 
educated bretlireu. When we consider the evils thus 
engendered by smoke, there is surely a hcaiy^ resjiorisi- 
bility at the door of the ownevs of large furnaces, in 
resisting, as they so generally do, the police acts dor 
enforcing the application of smoke-prevcntivi! appa¬ 
ratus. There is- a not less heavy responsibility at the 
door of magistrates who fail to enforce such acts. It 
is purely a question of a small outlay of money; for 
the non-necessity of smoky furnaces is proved beyond 
aU cavil by' tlx’ existence of fully half-a-dozen good and 
efieotive metliods of smoke-prevention. In the large 
printing-office from which the jircsent slieet issues, tlio 
furnace, as arranged under Jew kes’s patent, has been 
utterly' smokeless for the last five years, with a ^ving 
of ten per cent, of fuel; yet, from the culpable suiiiiic- 
ness of the authorities, it stands alone, or almost alone, 
to this day, in the city of Edinburgh, among a host of 
similar works. What appears peculiarly absurd, at the 
same time that it is highly censurable, is the fact,^iat 
the only notable eyesore in our city is a gas-couipany’s 
chimney, whicli has been raised, at an’'immense ex¬ 
pense, nearly 400 feet from the ground, to carry away 
smoke and fumes there is no need for carrying away— 
■which, on the contrary, might be ‘consumed on the 
premises,’ to the saving of ten per cent, of fuel. 

, Ventilation is a subject which has of late years been 
,largely discussed, and certainly many of the evils 
arising from its absence or imperfection are in the 
course of being removed. It is nevertheless surprising 
how much remains to be done in enlightening and 
stimulating public opinion on this subject. Owing, 
apparently, to the air, which we deal with in the case, 
being an impalpable tiling, there is a dulness in appre¬ 
hending how much depends its being pure when we 
breathe it. Even in the conduct of transport-ships, 
tiarracks, and hospitals, under government care, full 
attention is only now in the course of being given to 
the necessity of constant supplies of pure air. At this 
day, In London, Edinburgh, and other large cities, the 
solecism is presented in hundreds and thousands of 
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iiistayices, of elegant rooAis fof the reci'ptioii of coin- 
piiny, where all the luxuries of the pa.me are ottered, 
but where y’ou cannot g^t a iiioutliful of air that has 
'not passed through the lungs of a neiStibour, and wliieli 
is nut mixed with the smoke iiiiil fumes of gas mid 
otlier liglits--_;jrcs irithnul cimiiiieffs, a.s they 

virmally are. It is «i-nl fijr from being unusual to find 
a school full of eU^ren, witlioiit any iirraiigeineiit for 
giving tlioni fn^liir; .iiid few cliurclis's or otliet places 
of nssouilily lift adeqnaiely. if at all ventilated.^ Dr 
Ariiolt pfjnts to noted instaneeiT of the connection of 
levers, c'Ailern, and otlier diseases with deficient sup¬ 
plies offliurc air, and justly, as we believe^ remarks 
that t^e poisonous eilhivia ot drains, slianibles, if., are 
cbicfij' realised where they oeeiir in connection with 
close habitations ; for, s.iys lie, ‘ seiivengers, nigiitincn, 
and grave-diggers, wliowork’m the open air, are not 
often assailed with disea.se; and in foul neighbour- 
lioods, persons like butchers, wlio live in open shops, 
01 polieemen, who w'lilk genera':,, ^n the open stieets, 
or in Paris the people who inaiuifaetiire,/great part 
of the town-filth into portable inanuy, siiHer very 
little.’ r 

WtS shall let him explain the simple api>aratns ho 
has devised for what ho calls ‘the diliiiiou of aeri^ 
poisons ill lior*es h/ ventilation.’ ‘I have to explain,’ 
says he, ‘that every chimney in a house is what is 
called a sucking or drawing air-piini]i, of a I'crtain 
force, and can easily be rendered a valuaiile vcntilating- 
puinp. A chimney is a puni,»—first, by reason of the 
soction or .appr'tacli to a vacuum made at tlie open top 
of any tube across wdncli the wind blow's direilly; 
and, secondly, because the flue is usually' oeeiipii'd, 
even wlicn there is no fire, by air somewhat warmer 
than the external mr, and lias tlicreforc, even in a I'alm 
day, what is called a ctiiuiney-drauglit proportioned to 
the difl’erence. In England, therefore, of old, when 
the»cliiiiiney-l)reast was alw'ays made liigher than the 
he.ids of person.s sitting or sleeping in rooms, a room 
witli an open ehiiiiiiey' was tolerably well ventilated in 
the lower part, where tin; inmates breathed. The 
modern fasliion, Iiowcver, of very low grates, and low 
chimney-openings, has eliangod the case coniiiletely, 
for Bucli openings can draw air only from the bottom 
of the rooms, where generally the coolest, the hist 
entered,^nd thereCure the purest air is found; while 
the hotter air'*of tliuH^Tvatli, of liglits. of w'Am food, 
and often of siibterranVaiiB drains, Lc., rises and stag¬ 
nates near tlie cciliiigsjand gradually corrupts there. 
Siiidi lieated, impure a\ no more Vnds downwards 
again to escape or dive \i(lor tlie chimney-piece, tlian 
oil in an inverted liottle Wtifih is immc«ed,In water 
will dive (low'll tiirougli the wiT..,-,^tj),,y‘"j.dic by the 
bottle’s mouth ; and such a bottle or other vessel con¬ 
taining oil, and so plated in water with its open mouth 
downwards, even if left in a running-streani, 'would 
retain the oil for any lengtli of time. If, hon^ever, an 
opening be made intci a cliitnuey-jW, tlirough the 
wnJl, near the tieiling of tl^ room, tlieii will all the hot 
impure air of the rooi^ as jertainly pass away.by that 
opening as oil from the inverted bottle would instantly 
all escajie upwards through a small opening made near 
the elevated bottom of the bottle. A top window-sash, 
lowered a little, inslead of serving, as many people 
believe it does, like sucli an opening into the cliimney- 
flue, becomes gelicrally, in obedience to the cliimney- 
draught, merely an inlet of cold air, which first falls 
as a cascade to the fioor, and thc\) glides among the 
feet of inmates towards the cliimney, and gradually 
passes away by this, leaving'the hc^tgr impure air of 
the room nearly untouched. l’ 

‘ For years past, I have recommended the adoption 
of such ventilating chimney-openings as above dsi- 
sc’lbed, aad I devised a balanced metallic valve to 
prwent, during the use of fires, the escape of smoke 
iat> the room. The advantages of these openings and 
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valves were ^ manifest, that the referees appointed 
under tlie Metropolitan Buildintr Act added a clause 
to their Bill allowinjj the im.roduction of the valves, 
and direetiiij? hosv tlicy were to be placed; and they 
are now in very extensive use. A good illustration of 
the subject was afforded in fit James’s pariah, where 
some quarters are much toq, dftksely inhabited by the 
families of Irish labourers. Tha^ localities formerly 
sunt aa enormous number of sick fts.^e neighbouring 
disinsnsaryt Mr Toynbee, the able mS'iieal officer of 
that disjainsary, came to consult me ffrsiwcting the 
ventilation of such places, and, on my recomiMiidation, 
had opeipngs made into the chimney-flues olVuany of 
the rooms near the ceilings, by removing a singlo brick, 
ami iilacing there a piece of wire-gauze with u^Iight 
curtain flap hanging against the inside, to prevent the 
issue of smoke in gust/ weatlier. The decided effect 
produced at once on the feelings of the inmates was so 
remarkably, that there was an extensive demand for 
the, new appli!ifflS>..and, as a consequence of ^ts 
adoption, I.Jjr Toynbee had soon to report, in evidence 
given before' ^lo Health of Towns Conimission, and 
in other publia^d documents, botii an extraordinary 
reduction of the number of sick applying for irelief, 
and of the severity of the diseases occurring. AV'ide 
^?Xperience elsewhere has since obtained,similar results. 
Most of the hospitals and poor-houses in the kingdom 
now have tlieso cliimiiey-valvcs; and most of the 
medical men and Olliers wlio have published of late on 
sanitary matters have strongly eouitnendcd tliem.’ 

SVBMKy SMITH ON SCOTCH HHMOUl!. 
Stdney Smith, wlio lived some years in Scotland, 
records his deliberate opinion, tliat the Scotch possess 
no sense of hnmour; it would take a surgical operation, 
he says, to get o joke into a Scotch head. 

So, then, it lias been entirely a iiiistukc to suppose 
that Burns wrote sucli pieces ol humour ns tlie.! jdi-c.KS 
(0 the Dell, or Tuin o' iShanter. They must liave been 
composed for liini by some Irisliiiian. Siiiollott, too, 
the writer of tlio most liuniorous prose works in 
English literature, was not a native of Dumbartonshire, 
as hitherto supposed : lie may have been English. Irish, 
or colonial, but not Scotch. All tliose quaint old songs 
liitberto suppo.sed to be Scotch, at winch we continue 
to Iuugl«; all those droll poems_,nf Ouiibar aiifl Ilenry- 
son, wiiicU yet move us to .sAjjliiucli mirth, notwith¬ 
standing tile obscuri ty of theirflriiost obsolete language, 
were not Scotch production* at all, hut contraband 
importations fro A tlie soutli Lf The creator of Jonathan 
Oldbuck ami’^ailic Jarvi^'^is not horn in Edinhnrgli, 
as hitllc^< c 8 ^pt>osc(l..^, a^^mller couK the country, where 
men have i!!W**WrsTiglitest apprccJlttion of the ludi¬ 
crous, have lieen really tlie natal ground of Jolin Galt 
or John Wilson. Those wonflerful ciiianatiuns of 
humour, mixed with the highest strains of eloquenfe, 
the N^ies Ajnl/rosiatKr, were never poured out in 
Edinburgh: ISMltwood must liave r^eived them as 
contributions from Macgini, or some other Irish t^it, 
and liis'sons are now paimftg off a palpable hoax upon 
the public in republishing thegi as ‘ the Professor’s.’ 

What a truly wretched country Scotland must be, 
living from year to year without the irradiation of a 
joke; possessing the word guffaw, but never indulging 
in wW it means; nothing but dull, serious earnest, all 
through life! JPimch, of course, is never read there. 
England may laught from side to side at some funny 
saying of a sage likq Sydney Smith—such os this very 
funny one regarding the process necessary for intro¬ 
ducing a joke iiM a Scotftan’s head; but the merry 
impulse stops at the Tweed. The Berwickshire side 
of.-tlie rivsr only shakes its head, and looks grave. No 
-‘yitsusic there, such as reels and stratlijpeys. tNo 
®“us jollfty over toddy. Poor country! it is tf be 
tliat its English neighbours at least sympatfise 



in its sad and jokeless state, and would fain give 
it the reVef of an occasional smile, if they could. 
Vain, however, such efforts, for see liow even this jest, 
indulged pn by Sydney Smith tbr its amusement, is 
here accepted, in a Scotch publication, as a state¬ 
ment of strict fact, and treated in solemn earnestness 
accordingl/. 


T II E II I G H E S "I’. 

A MAuic boat, I saw aflo.it 
On the stormy sea of l.ife; 

With ])U7-e bright brow, a child at the prow 
Steered through the rnghig strife. 

And ’mid tlie storm, that cherub form 
Sang I'leaiiy, ceasing never; 

‘Bright Ho|)e u ill sail through the fiercest gale 
On the sea of I.ifo for ever.’ 

The boat Bjied on ; the day was gone; 

Dark clouds tiiat child surrounded, 

Yet like a star it shone afar 
As it ever onward bounded. 

And liiglier grown, its altered tone 
Sang firmly, faltering never : 

‘Faith steers aright, tlirougli the blackest night. 
On the sea of Life for ever.’ 

Through perils dark, that magic hark 
To Its heavenly haven hounded; 

Ami the ehihl full-grown, like an angel shone. 
Its brow with a erowii surrounded. 

And high it sung, willi scrapli tongue, 

Its music ceasing never; 

‘ 7.0VC sliming hriglit, is tlie higliest liglit 
On tlie sea of Life for ever.’ 

* E. N. P. K. 


THE ^TEl’l’E-WlTCII. 

<ipsr>)ililhi pinuhuliiUi is a ]ire-emhieiit nicmher of 
tlie Mortldess part of tlie vegetable kingdom., 'Tlii.s is the 
‘ Bt.e]>pe-witeh’ of popular speech, the theme of many a 
tale and ballad of childhood. The jilant rises to the height 
of three feet, .ind ramifies considerably upwards, su as to 
form a tliuk I’ound hush, hearing pretty little lloiver.s. 
AVhen sapless and withered in autumn, the main stalk is 
In-oken oil' close to the ground by the first high wind tlfat 
rises, and the rounded top is carried rolling, hoppiiiij, and 
.sleeping over the plain, under the control of tlie breeze. 
Other small withered plants become attaelied to the muss, 
and ihgradually forms a huge misshapen hall; while several 
being driven together, adhere like enormous burs, and have 
some witchery in tlieir appearance, as tliey go dancing and 
honiidihg before the gale. Hundreds of these objects may 
frequently be seen scouring the steppe.s at the same time, 
,aii4)^may easily he mistaken at a dist.'inco for Imntcrs and 
wild lierds. Veavy rains put an end to the career of the 
witebes; or file Black Sea, into whieli they are blown, 
summarily arrests their eour.se.— Milner's Crimea. 

SIX UETTEK THAN NINE. 

In the meridian of his reputation. Hook was incessantly 
worried by Albina, Countess of Buckingham, with cards for 
‘ coffee at nine o'clock,’ but never with an invitation for the 
more genial hour of six, at which last-mentioned honr the 
^mier on licr ladyship’s table was most punctually served, 
n may bo supposed he never accepted tlio invitation for 
nine, and to avoid their continuous recurrence for tlie 
future, returned an answer to the last: ‘ Mr Hook presents 
his eompiiments to the Countess of Buckingham, and has 
the honour to inform her ladyship, that he makes it an 
invariable rule to take his coffee where he dines.’— 
litchardson's RecoUeeliom. ' 
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\ IMPKOrniETY OF BliING UNWELL. 

! The elder Disraeli, in his Curiosifies of Li/ernture, 
j devotes an essay to the subject of ‘Medicine and 
; Morals,’ in which he erdargos, after his manner, on the 
! conjecture of Descartes, that as the mind seems so 
j dependent on the disposition of the bodily organs, if 
! any means can be found to render men wiser and 
j cleverer than before, such a method should be sought 
I from tlie assistance of medicine., ‘Our domestic 
happiness,’ says the essayist, ‘often depends on the 
I state of our biliary and digestive organs, and the little 
! disturbances of conjugal life m.ay be more efficaciously 
j cured by the physician than by the moralist; for a 
I sermon misapplied will never act so directly as a sharp 
j medicine.’ Dryden, we are reminded, was ncitlicr 
11 w'hiiiisical nor peculiar when he adopted a strict 
i regimen as a sine qua rum to successful autliorship—a 
j fact ridiculed in the liefirarsal, where he is made to 
j declare, in the person of Bayes ‘ When 1 have a gr.and 
design, 1 ever take physic and let blood ; for when you 
would have pure swiftness of tlionght, and fiery flipits 
of fancy, yol# must have a care of the pensive part.’ 
For such a trifle, indeed, as ‘ a sonnet to Amanda, and 
tile like,’ Mr Bayes finds he need go no further than 
‘ stewed prunes only but for ‘ a grand design,’ nothing 
less will scrv£ than the blood-letting and the radical 
aperient process. So Lord Byron confe.sses: ‘ The 
thing that gives me the highest spirits (it serins 
i absurd, but true) is a dose of salts; but one can’t 
take them like champagne.’ And Carneades, we arc 
assured—an inveterate polemic of ancient days—used 
to take wholesale doses of white hellebore, a"strong 
drastic medicine. 

Benson or speculate as w'c may about mincMnd 
matter, about soul and body—their interaction and 
co-relation—the fact of their intimate union remains, 
amid all the conjectural variations of physiology and of 
metaphysics, a ‘constant quantity,’ a ‘chid that winna 
ding.' As remarked by Jerome Cardan’s latest bio¬ 
grapher—and Cardan is certainly himself a memorable 
example in point—the physical life of a man cannot be 
dissociated fairly from his intellectual and moral life, 
when we attempt to judge him by the story of Ins 
actions. ‘The day may come when somebody shall 
teach us howto estimate tho sum of human kindness 
that proceeds from good digestion and a pure state of 
the blood—the disputes and. jealousies that owe their 
rise entirely to the liver of a number of the disputaSts 
—or how much fretfulness, how many outbursts of 
impatience, how much quick restlessness of action, is 
produced by tho condition of the nervous matter.”* 


•Tliero is a rather humiliatmg truth in Sir .Tames 
Stephen’s saying, that an acid on Caesar’s stomach 
would have rendered vain what yas Cajsur’s boast— 
tSat he could address each of his legionarigji by n;tme. 

Distempered iioncs. 

Infect the thoughts : tlie l.iiiguor /Tthc frame 
,l>cpi esses tlie soul's vigour. 

‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?’ is ji.' 
question not.«to be liastily followed by the resolve, 
‘Throw physic to the dogs! I’ll none on’tl’—so often 
may it be found that hours of mentai disturbance, 
growing from a transient and acute to a deep chronic 
fprm—liours during wliicli Jlic mind is heaping up 
cliarges against itself, and is perhaps severely or 
piteously scrutinised by otliers, as though i< were tlie 
one and efficient cause of its own malady—are, in 
reality, due to sonic derangement of a simply bodily 
kind. The most luridly blue of blue devils may often 
ho laid by a blue pill, long after pastoral visitation has 
fai/bd, and good books Iwen found weary, flat, stale, 
and unprofitable; and in liosts of cases of everyday 
occurrence, tlie blackest of black horrors, storming 
the soul and shaking it to its foundations, may be 
w'ondcrfully relieved of their blackness of darkness by 
the judicious ‘exhibition’ of a timely black draught. 

Sydney Smith declared that the longer ho lived, the 
.more In*was c»nvi»ce]^ that the apothecary i%of more 
importance than Scn-.ca; and that iialf the unhappi- 
iies* in the world proee|ds from little stoppages—from 
a duct choked vgi, froi\ food press^g in tlie wrong 
place, &c. ‘ 'The decej\ion,’ he says^ ‘ as practised 

upon human creatures, iWijrious anif'entertaining. 
My frie'nd sups late; he eats somt ’^oup, thou a 

lobster, then some tart, and he dilutes tliese esculent 
varieties with wine. The next day I call upon him. He 
ingoing to sell his house in London, and to retire into 
the country, ile is alarmed for liijjlyjdest dtughter’s 
he^ltli. His expenses are h|^urly increasing, and nothing 
hut a timely retreat ^can^savo him from ruin. All 
this is the lobster; and wlien overexcited nature has 
had time to manage thfs testaceous incumbrance, the 
daughter rcoover.s, the finances are in good order, and 
every rural idea ellectually excluded from the mindi.’ 
In the same manner, the witty essayist goes (m to 
sliew old friendships are destroyed by toasted cheese, 
and hard salted meat has led to’suicide. What djte 
effects Iiave sprung, ere iiow,^from such little causey ;||t 
muffins and buttered toast^' ^ li, „ 

Th’ irresoluble oil, 

So gentle, late, and blandishing, in floods ' 

Of pancid bile o’erflows : what tumults henoe. 

What horrors rise, were nauseous to relate.* 


Henry Motley’s iffr o/ Cardan, chap. iv. 


* Armstrong. 
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‘When poor L/rd CastWreagh killed himself,’ gravely 
observes Mr liigh Hunt, ‘it was mentioned in the 
papers that he had taken his^nisual tea and buttered 
toast for breakfasR' I said there was no knowing how 
far even so little a thing^as buttered toast might not 
have fatally assisted in IvaggE^ating tlie ill state of 
the stomach whicli is foun^« aceimpany melancholy.’ 
Lord Byron, it is added, ‘agreed ^th me entirely in 
tills.’ Another pepular writer dilateV<^Dr Darwin’s 
story Sbf a ’certain colonel who could wit tolerate a 
breakfast in which the odious article of mullins was 
wanting; hut, as a dreadful retribution inevitalily fol¬ 
lowed within an hour upon this act of ‘insane sen\uality,’ 
he came to a resolution that life was intolerably with 
muffins, but still more intolerable without them, i He 
would stand the nuisancej no longer,’ but would give 
nature one last chance; and so, placing niulliiis at one 
angle of the table, and loaded pistols at the other, be 
despatched t!ie former, and waited with rigid equity 
the rtsuU of a final'lSperiincnt, upon wliich depended 
whether thJslatter, the pistols, were or were not to be 
used. Would-^nd this was the bast time of asking 
—would good injgestion or indigeslion wait on liis 
appetite?—that was the question. Alas! naturi*>was 
‘in^orable. Within the hour, dyspepsy supervened; 
‘and then the poor man, incapable of rikrealing from 
his word of honour, committed suicide’—liaving first, 
wc are assured, left a lino for posterity to tins elleet: 

‘ that a muffinless world was no world for him : better 
no life at all, tlian a life dfsiuanlled of muffins.’ 

Errors of digestion, it is .justly contsnded, wlietlief 
from*impaired powers, or from powers not so much 
enfeebled as deranged — to these is traceable one iiiiinea- 
surable cause both of disease and of secret wretchedness 
to the human race. ‘ Life is laid waste by the eternal 
fretting of the vital forces emanating from this one 
cause.’ And then, as the poet of the Seasons exclaims : 

Ah! what av.ail tlie largest gifts of Heaven, * 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss? 

How tasteless then whatever can be given ! 

Health is the vital principle of bliss, 

and—mark tho conjunction— 

And exercise of health. 

In the Friends in Couiieil debate, after the reading of 
the essaja on Despair, Ellesmers i^mafks: ‘You do 
not tell us how mucli there oftet^ of physical disorder 
in despair. I daresay you wil| think it a coarse iftid 
unromantic mod^ of looking #it thi;jgs, but 1 must 
confess I agree with wliat L<^h Hunt has said some¬ 
where, that oftS can walk distress of mind—even 
remorse, Milverton assents : ‘ Yea, I 

am for the F'enpamtes [literally, walkers about] against 
all other philosophers.’ When thjt celelirated baccha¬ 
nalian, Captain Morris, was once asked, in ids old agi^ 
how he had contrived to preserve his fine health, he 
answered: ‘Whjvtili may well seem wonderful, for I 
believe few men iu England ^ave led soi hard a life ^s 
myself; ])ut I attribute it inaiidy to a rule whicli I 
have rigorously observed tor many years—that of 
always apportioning the exercise of the following day 
to the excess of the previous night. For this purpose, 
I had a sort of scale—never walking loss than ten 
miles for threo bottles; so that you may guess what a 
rare pedestrian I have been.’ Dryden% panegyric on 
exercise is well known: 

By chase our long-lived fotbers earned their food; 

Toil strung thf nerves^and purified the blood: 

But we,,thelrkisiUs. a pampered race of men. 

Are dnindied dovm to threescore years and ton. 

Better to hunt in fields for health uubought, 

Than see the doctor for a nauseous draught. r 
, The wise, for cure, ou exercise depend; • I . 

Qod never made ids work for man to mend. j 
Bydngy Smith writes m follows to his brottier BoSus, 


then M. P., and on the sick-list; ‘ By the by, you will 
laugh at tiR, but 1 am convinced a working senator 
should lead a life like an athlete. I wish you would 
'let me sen* you a horse, and that you would ride every 
morning ten or fifteen miles before breakfast, and fling 
yourself* into a profuse perspiration. No man ever 
stopped in a Ijpcecli that bad perspired copiously that day.’ 

Sydney Smith’s initials stand for, Sound Sense, and 
he docs seem at times the impersonation of it. We 
cannot cefrain from another draught upon his Practical 
?'’.s’.si-f//.'.Y-the one in whicli he insists on tlie infinite 
iiiiportiince, in order to be liappy, of studying tlie body, 
since unpleasant feelings of the body produce corre- 
sjionding sensations in the mind, insomuch tliat a 
great scene of wretelicdncss may be sketched out hy a 
‘morsel of indigestible and misguided food.’ True, he 
gives no new rules, no <iriginal or revolutionary hints 
upon bodily regimen; but then, as he s.ays, tlie common 
rules are the best—exercise without fatigue; generous 
living without excess; early rising; and moderation in 
slecpipg. ‘ Tliese are the apoplitliegms of old women; 
lint if tlicy are not attended to, liappiness becomes so 
extremely diffleult, thatvery fewpersons can attain to it.’ 
In wliicli point of view, he is riglit in contending tliat 
tile care of the body liecomes a subject of elevation 
and importance. He refers to Jolmson’s saying, that 
every man is a riyical when he is sick; meaning, it 
may he supposed, that he lias no benevolent dispositions 
at tliat period towards his fellow-creatures, hut tliat 
Ilia notions hecomo like Iiis bodily feelings, and that, 
fe.elimj pain, he becomes malevolent—which, if true of 
gro.at diseases, is true in a less degree of the smaller 
ailments of tlie body, (,'arlyle draws a piquant contrast 
between Johnson’s biographer, ‘one day flaunting in 
tlie ring of vanity, tarrying by the wine-cup, and 
crying: “Alia! tlie wine ia red ;4' tlic next day deploring 
his down-pressed, iiiglit-shaded, quite poor estate, and 
tliinkiiig it unkind that tlie whole movement of the 
universe should go on, ’wliile his digestive apparatus 
had<3topped! ’ Set Jemmy’s digestive apparatus agoing 
again, and lie will take quite kindly the movement of 
tiic universe, and watch with good-will the wanderings 
of the planets, and listen, all attention, to the music of 
the spheres. , 

Sir Francis Head states his firm belief, that almost 
every malady of the human frame is, either by high¬ 
ways or hy-ways, connected with tlie stomach: 

Tho woes of every other member 
^ Are founded on your belly-timber; 

and he owns that never does he see a fashionable 
physician mysteriously consulting tlie pulse of his 
patient,’ or with a silver spoon on his tongue, import¬ 
antly peering down his throat, without feeling a desire 
to o!k-laim : ‘ Wiiy not tell the poor gentleman at once, 
“Sir, you’ve ^'.ten too much—you’ve drunk too much 
—and you ’vc not taken exercise enough ? ” ’ That these 
are tlie real causes of every one’s illness, he considers 
proved by the fact, ‘ that those savage nations who live 
actively and temperately, have only one disorder— 
death!’ The human frame, ho maintains, was not 
created imperfect; it is we ourselves who have made it 
so. ‘ There exists no donkey in creation so overladen 
as our stomachs; and it is because they groan under 
thi weiglit so cruelly imposed upon them, that we are 
seen driving them before us in such herds to one little 
brunnen.’ Sydney Smith, again, in a letter to Lady 
Holland, emphatically contends that all people above 
the condition of labourers are ruined by excess of 
sticiulus and nourishment. ‘I never yet,’ he says, 
‘ saw any gentleman who ate and drank as little as 
was reasonable.’ He once made an elaborate calcu¬ 
lation about eating and drinking—the result shewing 
that he himself, between the ages of ten and seventy, 
had eaten and drunk forty-four liorse wagon-loads 
more than would have kept liiin alive and well—a mass 
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of nourishment which he rates at the valunLof L.7000 
sterling. Writing to his old friend, Lord Murray, he 
observes: ‘ You are, I hear, attending more to diet than 
heretofore. If you wish for anything like happiness in 
the fifth act of life, cat and drink about onc-hjlf what 
you coiM eat and drink.’ And again he Jells Sir G. 
riiillips: ‘ I have had no gout, nor any symptom of it: 
by eating little, and drinking only water, I keep 
body and mind in a serene state, and spare the jgreat 
toe. Looking back at my jpast life, 1 find ’TRat all 
my miseries of body and mind have proceeded* from 
indigestion. Young people in early life should be 
thoroughly taught the moral, intellectual, and physical 
evils of indigestion.’ -‘How frantic,’ exclaims an old 
(long forgotten, but lately restored) poet, ,1 ohn Oldham— 
Ilow frantic is the wantfjji epicure. 

Who a pcipetual .surlcit will endure, 

Who places all his chiefest happiness 
In the extravagances of excess, 

Which wise sohricty esteems hut a dlse-ise ! 

• 

‘ Long sittings at meat,’ says Montaigne, ‘ both trouble 
me and do me barm; for perliaiis from having, for 
want of something bettor to do, accustomed myself to 
it from a child, I cat all the while I sit.’ ITcnce he 
found it expedient to keep out of the way of meals 
altogether whenever he wished to pjeserve his vigour 
for the service of some action of body or mind; ‘for 
both the one and the other,’ he confesses, ‘are crnclly 
dulled in me by repletion.’ In Dr Chalmers’s diary, 
again, are not unfrcquently to be seen entries to the 
s.ame purport ns tliis: ‘Ineapahio of study, and in 
great physical discomfort. How shameful; and let me 
here record my liunibhng sense of it, that tliis was in 
groat p.irt due to excess at table, which has made me 
bilious, and alive to all sorts of plague and persecution.’ 
And others in poor Haydon’s, of this kind : ‘ My spirits 
liglit from pure digestion. 1 am now' convinced that 
depression of spirits is owing te repletion. [This was 
written in 1811; and in 1813 be added to the entry 
this note of confirmation—‘ thirty-tw'o years’ experience 
confirms this impression.’] I have curtailed my allow¬ 
ance of animal food, and find myself able to work after 
dinner without interruption,’ &c. 

The study of health, in short, is a matter of import¬ 
ance, whether considered on selfish grounds of personal 
comfort, or on higher principles of duty, as a means 
towards our doing and being good in our generation. 
‘ Be temperate and sober,’ says Sir Thomas Browne— 
treating it as a question of Christian AJorafs —‘jjot to 
spare your purse, nor simply to enjoy health ; but, in 
one word, that thereby you may truly serve God, 
which every sickness will tell you you cannot well do 
without health.’ But need we, then, interrupt our 
daily business for the sake of studying medicine ‘’^■Py 
no means; for the laws of health have h«en proveu to 
be as simple as the elements of arithmeti(3S3r geometry: 
it being only requisite that a man should open his 
eyes to perceive the three great forces which support 
health—namely, sleep, diet, exercise; and the three 
great laws of healtli—namely, motion, temperance, and 
rest—are, in eflfect, taught to every man by his personal 
experience. ‘The difficulty is—as in so many other 
cases, not for the understanding, but for the will—not 
to know, but to execute.’ And here steps in casuistry/ 
and shews that in every case of duty unfulfilled, or 
duty imperfectly fulfilled, in consequence of illness, 
languor,, decaying spirits, &c., there is a liigh pobability 
—under the age of sixty-five, almost a certainty—that 
a part of the obstacle is du^ to self-neglect. ' Many 
inen fancy that the slight injuries i^one by each act^f 
intemperance, are like the glomeration of moonbeams 
upon moonbeams—myriads will not amount to a posi¬ 
tive value. Perhaps they are wrong: possibly every 

* See an article headed ' Casuistry,’in Slaclsteoed’s JUagatine, 
Feb. im 
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act, i*iy, every separate pulse or throb pf intemperate 
sensation, is numbered ^n our own future actions; 
reproduces itself in some^iture perplexity; comes back 
in some reversionary shape that injures the freedom 
for action of all men, and makes good men afflicted.’ 
Henee casuistry urges stlfb care of health as the basis 
of all moral action ; bcciljjl^', in fact, of all ptrftcily 
voluntary action, ^or the casuist shews that every 
impulse of ba^.ftaltli jars or untunc'S some string in 
tlic fine harpriif the liiiman will; and since a*man 
cannot be a moral being but in flie proportion of liis 
free acti'di, therefore is it clear that no man can be in 
a high stnse moral, except in so far as through health 
lie confuands liis bodily jiowers, and is not commanded 
by them. It is thus tlie good man’s life-long elTort to 
bring both body and iiiiiid «ito a state in which, as 
Isaac Taylor expresses it, ‘ llie utmost possible may be 
done and borne.’ 


*TIIE MISFOKTUNKS OF AM:3510KY 
KFlVK'r. 

Tub ^Id adage, that ‘travellers tell strange tales,’ is 
perhaps a necessary introduction to the story wo are 
about to relate. It is that of a certain Antlio'-y 
Knivot, wliose*Vcnicity is perliiijis not always quite so 
uiiinipeaeliable as bis valour. In the following pages, 
however, everything in liis narrative that seemed jirimu 
facie incredible lias been omitted; and, making a fair 
allow'aiice for a little overcolilhriiig here and there, we 
believe that Ailthony’s adventures are, in the main, 
authentic. There is a minute circumstantiality uftout 
his narrative, which, if not alw.aj's an evidence, is yet 
always an accompaniment of truth, and it perfectly 
corresponds with many another story of the days in 
which ho lived. 

()ur main object, however, in bringing this abstract 
of ft before our readers, is to give theiii, as briefly but 
as clearly as wo can, some idea of those ‘strange tales’ 
of adventure and romance which lend such an interest 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and which, more vivid and 
faithful by far than the most elaborate descriptions, 
stamp indelibly upon our minds a picture of the 
heroic life and the heroic action of those days. It is 
but the story of a simple English sailor, yet those 
simple Snglisl* saiors were the men whoic noble 
enterprise and indomirable valour laid the foundations 
of oair country's greatnufe; they were the men whom a 
Howard and a Kaleiglgia Gilbert and a Frobisher, a 
Hawkins and a Dfake, w^e proud to*lead ; they were 
the men whom the hai^to Spaniard:;% hated and 
feared, ,but whom the opprlfsscd Indians trusted and 
loved; and they were the men ’ w’Wie deeds under 
Grenville at Flores, under Preston at Caraceas, and 
under Parker at Puefto Bello, made England’s name 
il^jstrious on every sea, and respected on every shore. 

There is nothing poetic or ideal nbput oift friend 
Anthony. lie is simply an English SSiIor with a stout 
heSrt, a clear *eyc, and, %bove all, a good appetite. 
Probably he took Gixys mfme in vain, and dbiigfated 
in strong liquors—a wholly unideal, solid, substantial 
man, but cast by fortune into scenes and circum¬ 
stances which, strangely and strongly as they seem to 
contrast with liim, do yet serve to bring out into clear 
and open view .the sturdy English valour, common 
sense, and zeal. 

Master Tliomas Cavendish, second’of the Englikfe 
circumnavigators, set sail on bis last voyage, in 1691, 
with one of the most mutinous, discontented, and 
rascally crews that ever infestec|| fA#' English ships. 
After sundry depredations, which do ndt concerir us 
here, he got as far south as the Strait of Magellan; 
anil hereal^ttts his men suffered extremely firomfiunme 
ani cold. One little incident will serve hotli to 
indicate tlie severity of the weather, and to Mng 
forward our hero on the scene: a certain sailor. 







endeavourins (to pull off liis atockinfre, succx-eded 
beyond his des/ros, by pulling^ff therewith part of his 
frozen toes—and tl)at sailor was Anthony Knivet. It 
had originally been the intention of CaTendish to sail 
for China through the Strait, but the terrible sufi'erings 
of his men compelled himVo givf up bis determination, 
and he designed to sail thiVtr round the Cape of Good 
Hope. His crew, however, objccYud to both plans 
alike; and nothing would satisfy but that he 

shouIQ sail "back to the coast of Hrazil, t^e in wait for 
prizes. After much discussion, he gave w.ny ; and after 
losing many men in a light with the Portuguese in 
St VinceBt’s Bay, he set sail thence to the Aland of 
St Sebastian, and there landed his sick and wottuded. 
Amongst these was Anthony; and, leaving tlie brave 
Cavendish to sail homeutards with a heart broken by 
ill success, we must confino ourselves to the story of 
tills one of bis sailors. 

Wlien bfouglit asliore, Anthony fainted, and re- 
maiiibd in^msible lor a considerable time; nor wRs 
the sight wich met his eyes, wlicn at length they 
opened, at allV^lculated to cheer or to restore liim. 
All around, his napless companions lay stretched upon 
the sands, either dead or quivering in the Hying 
agpny. It seemed as though lie and they had but been 
brought there to die; and even should lib recover from 
his sickness, ho was still menaced with the terrible 
prospect of starvation. Long and anxiously he searclied 
for food, but found none : long and anxiously he looked 
out upon the sea, but sail' no friendly sail approaching. 
All his companions died; and but for n*few crabs wliicti 
he iftanaged to oatcli, and on which he supported him¬ 
self for eight or nine days, he must have shared tlieir 
fate. The stench of their dead bodies became at lengtli 
so powerful, that he was obliged to crawl away to 
another part of the island; and chancing to sec the 
carcass of a whale lying on tlie shore, lie contrived to 
erect a little hut in its ncigitbourhood, and, secure *ow 
from famine, rested there a fortnight. At tlie end of 
that time, he was so fortunate as to meet with some 
forty of Ills former comrades, who had been set asliore 
‘‘on the same score witli liimself,’ in another part of tlie 
island. Knivet’s licalth mended rapidly; and all now 
went well enough, until one niglit lie and his friends 
were suddenly aroused by a comrade, who fled to give 
them nojiee that tlie I’ortuguese wid ^vuges^were on 
the island, and marching to attack them. He li.ad 
himself been in their bauds, escaped, and ra% at 
ftiU speed to wake and warnfliis friends. The news 
was but too tnlb. The Po/'uguese approached: to 
escape was impossible, and^o resist ivas vain; and 
twelve of their little band^ere quickly put to dcatli. 
An Indian was uMIf to strike at Knivet ‘with a small 
bill,’ when our sturdy friend pushed him aside, and 
crying out to a Portuguese thatt lie had some news to 
tell, begged him to save his life. Tlie Portuguese It 
once ordered savage to desist, and Knivet was 
marched off to appear before the captain. Tlie march, 
which lasted almost all nl^ht, and 1^ round rot&s 
along the sea, so sharpened our Anthony’s appetite, 
that when brought before the captain, and asked what 
news he had to tell, he sturdily refused to commence 
his story imtil they brought him something to eat. 
The Portuguese officer complied with this truly English 
request; and having done ample justice to the victuals 
which were provided, Anthony told whatever tale lie 
had managed to put together. His life, and that of 
one other EngUsltman, was spared; but the remainder 
of tlie prisonei^ nomheiing between twenty and 
thirty, were bihiAered in cold blood. , Knivet was 
then cariiaiMf to Si Sebastian on the mainland, and 
governor of the city, who,‘ having 
m, gave him as a slave to the man 4,110 
him from the Indian. After' a sec^id' 
a, however, be was transferred to another 
piv'ho made him .work in his sugar-mill, 



treated hin| so cruelly that he could bear it no longer. 
Accordingly, he calmly marched off one morning into 
the woods, composedly built himself a hut, and 
lived there in llubinson Crusoe style until lie was 
discovei}“d and recaptured by the men whom the 
governor s^it in pursuit. He had, so to speak, ‘jumped 
from the frying-pan into the fire,’ his next master 
being even more cruel and tyrannical than the former. 
At Iciigtli tlie governor’s son compassionated his suffer¬ 
ings, '(fiW begged him from his father as a slave for 
liinisefi', treating liini witli'kindness and humanity. 

Some time after, wisliing to trade with the Indians for 
slaves, lie chose Knivet as his agCnt, and sent him into 
the country witli a plentiful supply of hatchets and 
knives. About a liundred miles from St Sebastian 
resided a tribe called the Pories, and to these Knivet 
addressed liimself. Hfiving readied tlieir town, and 
entered its principal house, he was requested to lie 
down upon a liammock which had been prepared. He 
cornplicu ; but, to his great wonderment, about twenty 
wonisn at once entered the room, and liaving patted 
him on the h.ack, on the shoulder, and on tlie knees, 
terminated tlieir eccentric performance by an unmusical 
but certainly enthusiastic iiowl. This was puzzling 
enough; hut Knivet’s wits nearly lelt liim altogether, 
when an aged savage, painted red and black, and 
carrying a woodciTsword, stalked gravely in, and gave 
vent to his feelings by strutting about the room and 
mumbling and muttering to himself like a maniac. Just 
as Knivet was beginning to consider liimself destined 
for a sarrilice, lie learned, to his ubnndant joy, that 
these singular proceedings had been intended as a 
cordial welcome, and tb.at the red and black personage 
was no other tlian the monarcli of the Pories. Ilia 
majesty treated our hero with great condescension and 
affability, and soon gave a praitical proof of friendship 
bj' calling out all the warriors of his realm in his 
defence. Thus it chanced. One day as Knivet was 
resting quietly in liis J'lammoek, the king of another 
toifn entered in with a woman on each side of him, on 
wliose shoulders he rested his arms. lie introduced 
himself to Anthony's notice by an elegant and interest¬ 
ing dance, which lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour; and. Ills pirouettes being at lengtli concluded, he 
swaggered up and informed him, tliat, as a mark of 
respect to tlie ladies who were present, lie intended to 
cut off Ills Iiead. Knivet replied; but the turbulent 
potentate, disregarding Iiis words, began to lay haiubs 
on tlie bales of goods which were in the hut. Eniret 
liad keen very patient hitherto; but even English 
patience has its limits; and starting up at length, he 
seized^a sword, thrust at his majesty, made him 
caper on one side, and then fairly turned him out. The 
king of the Pories, hearing the uproar, arrived on the 
8 cclk;i of action, and sharply reproached his brother- 
monarch for*rucli uukingiy conduct. The aggressor 
concealed his wrath for tlie moment, and departed; 
but next day an alarm, spread througli the town that 
he was returning at the head of his warriors, to seize 
on Knivet, and sacrifice him. The old king, hereupon 
calling his people together, proved to them that this 
was a ‘just and necessary war,’ and requested them to 
march forth and defeat the enemy as an indispensable 
preliminary to a ‘ safe and honourable peace.’ They 
r&plied by loud shouts, and sallied out to meet the foe. 
When the two forces approached each other, it was 
found that the Pories were by far the most numerous, 
and the‘invaders very prudently patched up a truce. 
The intruding king, however, was strictly charged not 
to^, enter the town, and-thus our worthy Anthony , 
remained triumphant. 

He continued on friendly terms with the red and 
black monarch to the last; and when they parted, 
gave him a large portion of his hatchets and knives, 
reedving in return no less than seventy slaves. 
With these, and .an escort ot thr^ bundr^ Porks, 
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he commenced his homeward journey; yid finding 
tliat his master was at Isla Grande, crossed over 
to him,.and was well received. So favouraWy, indeed, 
was the l^ortuguesc impressed with the diligence and 
zeal of his agent, that he shortly proposed another such 
expedition. Anthony, who had no desire .Jo figure in 
any more Indian broils if he could help it, obstinately 
refused to go; whereupon he was again carried before 
the governor, who ordered him to he thenceforth 
employed in fishing all day long. After an “tiSrly fall 
from a rock, caused by his entangling himself his 
own fishing-lino while asleep, he began to consider 
very Beriousl 3 ' as to the means of escaping from his 
thraldom. News at length reached him that some 
English ships were cruising in the neighbourhood ; and 
bethinking himself that in all probability they would 
touch at St Sebastian to obtain*water, he boldlj' deter¬ 
mined to embark by himself in a little boat, and take 
his chance of reaching the island. Accordingly, when 
the English vessels hove in sight, he got into trie boat, 
and set forth on his voyage, rortuiie was still mipro- 
pitious. A storm suddenly arose, the boat was dashed 
to pieces agaimst the rocks of a neighbouring island, 
and Knivet hiniself, more dead than alive, just managed 
to clamber ashore. ITcro he lay for three days, bruised 
and wounded, and without nourishment, at the end of 
which time he was accidentally discovered by the men 
whom the governor had sent in search of him. The 
governor, naturally irate with tiiis contumacious 
Englishman, whom neither kindness could conciliate, 
nor oppression terrify, rchuked him .severely, sentenced 
him to death, and sent him ofl' to jail. After being 
half-starved in prison, he was ordered forth to execu¬ 
tion ; but as he passed the Jesuits’ college on lii.s waj’, 
the holy fathers—to their lionour be it spoken !—came 
out ill a bodj', and, Jlrcsenting a eriieifi.x to the 
governor, implored him, in His name of whom it was 
the sjmibol, to take pity on tlie poor heiclic. Ho 
yielded to tlicir noble petition so far a.s to spare 
Kiiivet’s life, hut had him whipped in the market-plkcc 
‘ 'til he had not a spot of skin remaining on his hod.v,’ 
and then remanded him to prison. After a certain 
time he was released; and being sent back to tbc 
sugar-mill once more, was Ibore confided to the tender 
mercies of a Portuguese, w lio made it a point of honour 
to strike and "ill-treat him on every possible occasion. 
All his complaints to the governor were useless: he 
had proved incorrigible, and must abide the conse¬ 
quences ; and thus matters wont on vutil, his boify 
covered all over with bruises and scars, ho found life so 
little better than death, that, easting all fe.ar and hesi¬ 
tation to the winds, he resolved to deliver himself once 
and for ever, or die in the attempt. 

Nine months had passed away, in brutal oppression 
on the one hand, and in sullen endurance on the 4«Her, 
when his tyrant, happening to enter thf sugar-house 
while Knivet was asleep, struck him a sound blow on 
the ribs. Starting up, and roused into sudden passion, 
our Englishman rushed upon the Portuguese, closed 
with him, overcame him, stabbed him twice or thrice, 
and then fled far away into the woods. Knowing well 
that he would be at once pursued, he concealed himself 
in a tree, and presently heard the shouts and cries of 
the Indians who had been despatched to retake him. 
The cries sounded nearer and nearer, and very soon ife 
saw the enemy elose at hand. No small nerve was 
required to keep perfectly calm and quiet at sttoh a 
moment, but Knivet’s English heart did not fail him. 
Something about the tree seemed to strike the Indians 
as suspicious, and they shot Some arrows into it. l!iot 
a breath was heard, not the motion of a leaf, and they 
passed on. For two day^ and nights, he.did not dare 
to leave his hiding-place, but at length hunger brought 
him fcrth. Wandering about and searching for food, 
he had the good-fortune to fall in with an Indian, 
whom he recognised as a fellow-slave in the sugar-mill, 


and 'fclio had also made his escape. fThey at once 
resolved to journey together, and Knivet found in this 
^ ‘ savage ’ a most true afM trusty friend. At the end 
of thirty-seven days, they came in sight of a town, the 
aspect of which seemed famikiir to Knivet; and on a 
nearer approach, it wa^ fbuiy to be that of the rories. 
The old king received hiiK^i a very friendly manner, 
and at first seenys'd resolved to defend him at all 
hazards, and a^ftst, all comers, klalibious neiglibonrs, 
in the intenjpti of the Portuguese, however, did ’llieir 
best to injure Anthony in bis estimation, and it was 
indeed scarcely to be e.'ipeeted that, for the sake of 
a fugitive, he should run the risk of a war against 
EurofSan antagonists. Thus, when tlie governor’s son 
sent*to reclaim his refractory slave, tlio old chief, 
though tnueh against Ins njelination, gave him up. 
Sadly and stornfy our miieb-endDring Anthony’ hod 
to march back to the old bated scenes, and to endure 
tlie old bated slavery. His master at last titntfor him, 
aild informed him that he mu.st either urepard for 
instant death, or consent to travel into'TOO country 
of eortain cannibal tribes, for inir^es of traffic. 
Antlionj'. preferring the eliancp of Jieing eaten up 
to-mifrrow, to the certainty of being killed to-day, 
consented to bis master's proposition. 

Setting ouf with a few' savages for guides, he 
came, alter twenty-five days’ journeying over a 
rugged and diflicult country', to a broad river, on 
w'hicli the Indian town was situated. 'J'lic tribe with 
which he had now' to do das far more fieree and 
sfivage than any other lie had yet encountered ; but 
notwitliBt.anding this, he entered upon bis busllicss 
at once, and successfully concluded it by the purchase 
of ninety slaves. How'ever much our honest Anthony 
might dislike those employments, he yet seems to 
have possessed a singular talent for succeeding in 
tiieni, .and to have invariably proved himself an 
exAdlent ‘man of business.’ By this time, too, his 
rough lioncsty had made him somewhat popu^r even 
w'itli the I’ortugucge, whilst his industry and common- 
sense rendered liini an invaluable servant, lienee, on 
his return to Isla Grande, he was heartily welcomed 
liy his master; and crossing over to the mainland again 
in Ilia company', found the governor in a very amicable 
mood. As a slight reward for bis long endurance, 
lie was flow adyancud to a post of some impqftance in 
the sugar-mill. In one year, be managed to save two 
huwlred crowns, and Would willingly have continued 
in bis lucrative situation, bad he not been once more 
called forth to thJ field. \ Some Indiafls, friendly to the 
Portuguese, had been at^cked by anotkpr tribe, and 
it w'as resolved to despatctfli force to their assistance, 
at the ^lead of which was placed thc' governor’s son. 
Knivet, wlio had great fighting qualities, followed his 
master to the war. The march with which the cam- 
lft.ign begun was long and tiresome. Now tlioy had to ! 
cross over rivers, now over morasses,* ngw' ovc# rugged j 
hills; famine soon thinned their raTflfs; disease came i 
to’complete th^ work of fiinine; and the enemies, had I 
they appeared, might* hai^ gained an easy'victory. I 
Luckily for the invading Portuguese, however, the 
enemies, w'ith a most wholesome dread of European, 
prowess, kept diligently out of the way, Thus their 
advance was unresisted; and on approaching the Indian 
town, they found it deserted. Taking possession, they 
at once set a guard round the place. Now, in the ! 
neighbourhood of the town there was a morass, ib 
which, at that season of the year, there dwelt a nuEie* 
rous tribe of frogs. A Portuguese sentinel, listening ' 
to their midnight croaks, and ^ishiH&g to secure'so 
dainty a dish as he esteemed a frog to be, set oat on a , 
hunt after these unoffending aborigines; bat Vrtiilst 
th* occupied, was assailed % another ‘native,’ in the 
sh%e of a huge snake, and compelled to ti&e to his 
heris in sore concision. Meeting with Knivet, and 
relating the story of his discomfiture, he asked his 
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assistance. A^tlmny. never backward when anjsthing 
combative was expected of hfen, armed himself with a 
Club, came up with the snakefattacked it, and knocked 
it on the head, cuttinff up its body afterwards, and 
prcsentins’ it to the offlters. Thus far, all was well; 
but a certain PortusudSf“, Ivho bore an enmity to 
Knivet, complained of hi^xas of a bad sentinel who 
had left his post. A quarrel softn ensued between 
them, and then ••a duel, in which, at^er a fair fi,i;lit, 
Kni^t laid his antaconist dead upon tliW'rDund. For 
this offence, he was tbied and sentenced to death, and 
a friar was despatched to receive his confession. To 
the ^freatrsurprise of the holy father, our brave Anthony 
informed him that, having confessed all his sinssto the 
Almighty God, he felt in no mood to repeat the opera¬ 
tion to a fellow-mortal. Jlereupon he was led to the 
place of execution, and was momentarily expecting the 
fatal stroke, when some of the officers, witli whom he 
had become a great favourite, interceded in his behalf, 
and'ills lifc^as spared once more. » 

After storing three months in the town, the army 
prepared to rtoace its steps, and Knivet obtained 
leave to depart in whatever direction ho chose. 
Twelve Portuguese accompanied him on hi# new 
journey, which led him, after many perils, to the 
town of the Tamoyes. These savagfcs were hitter 
enemies to the Portuguese, and Knivet's companions 
were quickly slaughtered. Anthony himself gave out 
that he was a Frenchman, and consequently one of 
a nation to which the Podians were not hostile. By 
this means he escaped for the present^ and then, lilfc 
the*brave, ‘many-coiin.sellod, miicb-enduring man’ 
that he was, adapted himself to his new situation, 
and \)ecame a very excellent Tainoy. He soon rose 
into favour with them; and then trained and dis¬ 
ciplined their warriors in excellent style, and many 
times led them to battle himself. Under his guidance, 
they were generally yictorious, and, accordingly,•diis 
positioffsoon became comfortable enough. Naturally, 
however, ho yearned to get into more civilised regions ; 
and thus, when the tribe proposed to shift their 
quarters, he warmly encouraged them to do so, and 
pointed out a convenient locality in which to fix them¬ 
selves. This locality was in the neighbourhood of a 
French settlement, to which he intended to escape, 
trusting,.to find better usage thc») tl*an amxing the 
Portuguese. The Indians approved of their now friend’s 
suggestion, and began to ini;^te, ‘to the numbqr of 
80,000,’ in the direction he lad pointed Out. They 
might have suefteeded in tlyir ohjsct easily enough, 
but unfortuif^ely stopped^whe middle of the journey 
to quarrel with anothor^ndian tribe. Knivet led 
them on to victory ; but the vanquished applied to 
the Portuguese for aid; the governor’s son marched 
to their assistance; the Tamoyfrs were defeated, and 
cruelly massacred; and the much-enduring man wt's 
captureAand le^ack into slavery once more. 

The Portugu&l* continued their warlike operations 
against another tribe, and, strangely enifugh, were aided 
by some Tamoyes, who liadtong^igo separated from the 
rest of the nation, and lived in a village by themselves. 

, These, under their aged but -pliant chief, were found 
very valuable auxiliaries in the war of marches and 
stratagems which ensued. At length, when the hostile 
armies stood face to face, the old Tantpy, calling upon 
the Portuguese to witness his exploits, proclaimed that 
they who had neves seen him combat before should 
now brtiold his dying fight. The armies drew near; 
and then the vajiant oW chief, armed only with his 
bow and airow^ advanced alone gainst the enemy, 
charged right into the hostile ranks, and slew three 
men before ,, he was overthrown. Onc-and-twenty 
arroi^ wero iticklng ip his body when the Portugese 
•, 'but still, careless of the agony he Vnust liSvo 
beefl Jbn^ng, he earnestly begged to be instructed 
in the faith of the Europ^s, and then calmly &nd 


heroically axpired. After this memorable episode, the 
Indians a^in retreated; and the Portuguese, tiring of 
a pursuit which was evidently in vain, gave up the 
enterpri84 and returned home. The much-enduring 
Anthoiyr returned with them, and was again very 
kindly received by the governor. 

Altogether, his material condition was now comfort¬ 
able enough, but he yearned not the less to escape 
from a land m which he had suffered so much. An 
oppoffiSrtity to gratify this yearning at length presented 
itaelf.fend he managed to get on board a ship bound 
for Angola, in Lower Guinea. Thou stout and sturdy 
Anthony, the strong west winds blow steadily behind 
thee, blow favourably for thy voyage, and each wave 
that glides swiftly away beneath the ship is bearing 
thee further and further from that hated Portuguese 
Brazil! Who but mtst sympathise with this brave 
Englishman, breathing the air of liberty once more 
on the waves he lovo/l so well, and homo swiftly, 
surely Onwards, as he deems, to a safe and prosperous 
journey’s end 1 The vessel sped swiftly on; the 
Atlantic waves, the Atlantic winds, were kindly and 
jiropitious; and, safe and .sound, she moored at length 
on that African coast. Knivet landed, and was free. 

Travelling away from Angola, he reached Congo, 
having some wild plan in liis head of returning to 
England ‘ through Fithiopia and Turkey.’ Sweet are 
thy dreams of home, O Anthony 1 as thou pacest slowly 
up and down .through the Congo capital; but who is 
yonder lean and yellow personage that, from the other 
side of the way, eyes thee so closely, and now so 
directly approaches towards thee ?—who ? Alas! alas 1 
it is a Portuguese pursuivant, and his Portuguese 
hand is on thy shoulder 1 Back, back to Angola 1 
back, back to St Sebastian once again! The guher- ‘ 
natorial visage relaxes into # grim smile as Anthony 
re-enters his presence. ‘ Ilow soon thou art returned, 
O Anthony ! What nexvs from England?’ And the 
brave sailor lias to sw'allow all the jokes and gibes, 
anfl to wait in grim silence for the next opportunity. 

This was indeed a terrible ‘ slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip;’ hut life, remained, and with it the hope of 
liberty. Soon .after his return, the governor was 
ordered home to Lisbon, and Anthony was chosen to 
go with him—possibly to freedom, certainly to a 
Christian land. The ship set sail for Lfsbon; but tho 
winds and waves, whicli had been friendly to our poor 
Englishman, scowled and howled roughly at his master. 
Just escaping from shipwreck, the crew and passen¬ 
gers Managed to get ashore, and travelled overland to 
i’ernambuco. At this time, a large Indian army was 
besieging Rio Grande; and being soon tired of inac¬ 
tivity at Pernambuco, Knivet obtained leave to go to 
the wars—seemingly as a relaxation. Tlie European 
armp attacked the Indians suddenly in the night, 
utterly routJH them—tho brave Anthony doubtless 
doing his devoir—and made them ‘ acknowledge the 
supremacy of Spain.’ This political advantage could 
be of no pleasure or profit to Knivet; but with his 
before-mentioned excellent business qualities, he con¬ 
trived to secure COO crowns as his share of the booty. 
This done, he quietly returned to his master, who set 
sail once more, and this time arrived safely at Lisbon. 

For a time, Knivet lived with the governor, and was 
vbry kindly treated; but falling sick at length, was 
most cruelly neglected, and left to shift for ■ himself. 
Again a de^ of charity claims our warmest sympathy 
and our heartiest approbation. An English nun, resident 
at Lisbon, compassionated the sufferings of her country¬ 
man, gave him relief, obtained his admission into the 
hospital, and when he was completely cured, ‘ brought 
him out again with money in his pocket.’ Blessed be 
the memory of this meroiftil soul, in whom differences 
of religious opinion could not efl&cb the' stronger 
claims of a common country and a common humanity I 
Knivet, who rightly judged that after bdng so unkindly 
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neglected by the master who was botmd to protect 
him, all obligation on his part was at ah end, now- 
left him, and began to support himself as an inter¬ 
preter* to merchants. He soon obtaineu' plenty oft 
business, and began to make and save money rapidly 
enough. Some of his most wealthy employers wished 
him to undertake the management of theif business in 
Brazil, but he steadily refused to return to a land 
which years of captivity and slavery l;ad rendered so 
hateful to his soul. He hungered and thirsted-to see 
England once more. This was the object foi* which 
he toiled, and worked, and saved; and he seemed on 
the very point of accomplishing liis long-deferred 
desire, when—when, of course, a new misfortune 
occurred. IIis master, resenting his absence, com¬ 
plained against him to the viceroy, and he was thrust 
into prison, llow long his infareeration lasted, or by 
what means he ultimately obtained his release, we 
know not; but this is known, that he was at length 
set free, and, all his perils and uiisfortmtcs over, 
returned to those native shores, which porhaps^rough 
sailor though ho was, he had but learned to love tlic 
more the less his prospects of revisiting them became. 

Here we end the misfortunes of Anthony Knivet; 
and if a moral be needed, we give this: This story is 
a fair specimen of many others. Through such perils, 
such privations, such calamities, mgny a plain English 
sailor of those days passed, and bore them all with 
a patient valour and a quiet endurance w'hich no 
succeeding ages have seen surpassed. We have taken 
as our hero a plain, common, humble sailor—one of a 
crew notorious for bad conduct, and himself cast into 
strange scenoa and amid strange companions. Yet, 
does he sit down, and mope and bewail ? Not he; he 
works and he fights—works like an Englishman, fights 
like an Englishman. sAmong cruel masters, he was 
able to bear; but, more than that, he ivas able to 
deliver himself from their tyranny. Cast among fierce 
and savage Indians, he assumed leadership by virtue 
of superior knowledge and superior energy; .cast 
among cruel and jealous Europeans, he obtained at 
length comfort and liberty by virtue of his intelligence 
and zeal. And if this man is but a bad type of English 
nobleness, he may yet serve well enough as a type 
of English resolution. He came home, and doubtless 
told his story to his wife and neighbours. Thus did 
many another of those hardy seamen, and their tale 
stirred the listener’s heart, and it passed through the 
village, and it was heard of in the town; and every¬ 
where, where English ears were listening, it ca|t more 
fuel on that flame -which burnt so brightly before—the 
flame of patriotism and valojp. No common sailor- 
boy, but longed to go forth and try his forttine; no 
merchant, but was ready to risk his gold in enterprises 
beyond the sea; no gentleman, but cherished tjicj|^ams 
of ‘ old romance,’ and believed those dr^ras were about 
to become realities; no statesman, but raw the value of 
the heroic spirit wliich was arising in the land. 

There is many a glorious page in English history, 
but none so bright and radiant as that wliich records 
the doings of the Elizabethan era. It was a time when 
the national life was healthy and noble, as never 
national life had been before, or has been sinco. The 
discovery of the New World kindled the imagination, 

' and gave birth to great and glorious dreams; Protes¬ 
tantism gave earnestness to the dreamer, strengthened 
his arm, and inspired his every blow; Platonic ideal¬ 
ism cast its divine radiance over all; the spirit of the 
chivalry which was expiring, ennobled that of the 
commercial enterprise, which was strengthening every 
day; and the sentiment of nationality, whilst feef by 
all these sources, blended them into one majestic 
Stream, and sent them forth upon their errand, con¬ 
quering and to oonquOT. Amongst the many noble 
' influences then at work, we should rank few above 
that which was exercised b 7 the simple narratives of 


those adventures which had happened|to simple men. 
Of those narratives, Kiiivot’s is one—not the most trust¬ 
worthy, but one of the %iost interesting. As a typo of 
a class, wc have given it; and suibiy, in addition to 
whatever interest it may poraess uf itself and as such, 
it is one long rebuke to timid and desponding men. 

It illustrates the strengAl^f a single man who has 
courage on his sulo—whs^an endure when endurance 
is uece8Sary-^’’.’.ib can fight when «tlie necessity for 
endurance iy^it an end: that is the ‘maral’ 'if our 
story. ' • 

TEy\CINGS OF ICELAND AN^ THE ' 
. FAKOE ISLANDS. 

WESTJrANNSlIAVX—Ari*I!OAClI TO ICELAND. 

Our fresh coal having been taken on board, and the 
weather appearing favourable, wc departed uext day at 
fsleven from Tliorshavn, trusting “liot to stop again till 
we should reach the shores of Iceland.-^Our course 
lay through the Westmamisfiord, oii^uf those north¬ 
westerly channels winch traverse the^'arde group. On 
our 4eft lay tlie islands Ilcstoe, Kolter, and Vaagbe, 
forming a screen between us and the outer sea—each* 
simply a mointaiii, sloping down pretty gently towards 
the fiord, but turning to the ocean a perpendicular 
clilT, resembling that uf the Eudlen, already described. 
These tremendous precipices give most expressive proof 
of the power of the angry acean of the north in the 
»task of reino-i-ing mountains. A fresh breeze having 
sprung up, we could see, through the narrow sfiaees 
between the islands, an expanse of raging sea, strikingly 
in contrast with tlie calm of the sound in which we 
were sailing. At the end of each island, the dash of 
the wave rose in a column of spray fifty feet high, or 
wreathed itself in tortuous folds round the columnar 
nwsses standing out from the promontories, and to 
wliich the islanders give the fanciful name of Witches’ 
Fingers. 

In a few places, the mountain-sides were softened 
into comparatively gentle slopes, where patches of a 
deep green appeared, in connection with a few humble 
dwellings. Sometimes a small church reared its 
modest head beside these lonely hamlets. The exist¬ 
ence o&a chuy;:li ijf. the Faroes, as in many other parts 
of the north, does not always indicate rcgifiar public 
worship. They are often more stations, where the 
parish clergyman mal,cs his appearance occasionally, 
to preach, many, baAise, and administer the com¬ 
munion. He is bouiidC^t cadi place to officiate at 
least six times a year; bu-J- the difliculties of voyaging 
in FaAic only favour too much the tendency to slack¬ 
ness of duty, which naturally besets a clergy standing 
in such a relation to their flocks. Hence it happens 
j*hat a Fardese minister will sometimes think he has 
done pretty well when he gets onc«aniiual v^sit safely 
paid to an outlying insular statioii,.i«ii which occasions 
he takes car» to officiatotsix times in as many succes¬ 
sive days—thus at kast Jiceping the word of promise 
to the ear, however tie ni.Ty break it to the hope. It . 
is rather odd—and Israust confess to being much | 
puzzled by the circumstance—that this very clergy arS 
remarkable as a class for the lead tliey take in the 
democratic agitations of the Fardese. Our associatiolU 
of ideas would* lead us to expect from them the most 
hardened conservatism. , 

Our ship made a beautiful run through the flotd, 
and tlie wild grandeur of the scenery kept us aU, ia a 
state of constant excitement, ^irt^self, there was a 
special pleasure in observing tire stratification of the 
mountains of Stromde, here as regular as it bod ap- 
pAared the previous day on the other side of tbo island. 
iTverywltore it was of one character—beds of trap, 
generally about a hundred feet thick, altfflttailng -with 
tliin beds of tufa. At length, a startling' eccentricity 
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mpeared. Oiw thick "bed W columnar grecnatone, monopoly, prices charpd are not in general to he 
wliich I had seen the day beCire on a distant island, coraplained€f, being often indeed below those demanded 
and which I had traced to-dly for miles like a fillet for similar wticles in the shops of Copenhagen. Never- 
along the brows (A' the mountains, all at once departed 'thcless, the system has been the subject of sef much 
from its place in the Regular bedding, and passed animadversion, that, as formerly mentioned, it is now 
obliquely through two orVliree hundred feet of inferior about to be abandoned. The people will nest year be 
strata, below which it resun^j} its regular arrangement, at liberty ro deal with any one, Dane or foreigner, 
and went on and on as before. A whole history of for the sale of their produce and the purchase of 
curly events is IVished on the inin(v«(f an instructed household necessaries. It will be interesting to w,atcli 
obsesger by such an appearance, lie so?Ltlio trap-bed tlie constquencos of so sudden and entire a change from 
spread out in the hoftoni of a deep oec.aiT around tlio nionoiiisly to free trade. I venture to predict increase 
aperture through wliicli it has heen projected liot and of wealth, increase of popul.ation, increase of general 
plastic from below. lie sees clayey detritus and loose comfort, much new knowledge, many improvements in 
volcanic materials sedimentarily spread over tli^s bod industry, and a great increase in the jiumber of cases 
of trap, forming the thin tufaccous strata so qfteii of extreme vice and poverty—so mingled are all good 
alluded to; tlien another bed of trap comes over these; things in this world with inscp.arable evils, 
and so on. But after alf this has gone on for a long In my ramble along (lie hillsides, I looked into one 
time, there is a burst of fresh molten matter from of the peasants’ houses, invited by its comparative 
below’, whieji docs not come to the surface, but insinu- cleanness and neatness. The occupants proved to bo a 
ates (itself between the beds already formed, and this young cauple with tiiree children. There was what in 
over a wideVrea—not always, however, between a parti- Seotlupd would l)e called a hen-end, or inner room, 
cular couple of^ds, but here and there departing from tolerably furnished, and apparently reserved for use 
the line, and Imkking obliquely tbrougli a number of on special occasions. The whole was^ of wood, im- 
strata, up or down, as circumstances may determine; ported from Norway, and had cost in construction 
the columnar structure probably resulting from the a sum cquiil to rather more than twenty pounds 
peculiar conditions attending the coolin{jiof the mate- sterling. The population of Westmannshavn seemed 
rials after intrusion. How clearly is date thus shewn to me to consist yholly of a peasantry, who live by 
forth! and how exalted does human intelligence appear fishing or a humble kind of culture. It was thcre- 
when it can thus, from a relation of cold facts, enounce fore with some surprise I was told that they were 
a living liistory, one wliioli took place numberless ages going to have a hall on tlie evening of the ensuing day 
before there was any eye to note it, ssve tliat of tba —Sunday by tlie way, and the feast of St Jolin. Of | 
Powipr from which it all proceeded ! what may be the style of their balls, 1 cannot pretend | 

When we appron<-hed the outer end of the sound, it to iiave formed any idea; hut we liad this evening i 
became evident tliat we slionld encounter a heavy and a specimen of their dancang and singing from a group | 
adverse wind, against wliieh w'e should spend our steam who came on board tlie Thor. The songs were national \ 
to little purpose ; so the captain resolved to .anchor for ballads founded on events in (Danish history—mono- j 
the remainder of the day in the sheltered biij’ called tonous, and having one verso for sense, constantly | 
Westmannshavn. We were here completely las.d- alternating with another for burden. In the dances, ] 
locked and in perfect safety. All round were sterile we only saw some five (Jc six men wheeling in a circle, | 
mountains; but at one place, a green slope, rising a with a hold of each other's hands. To a member of j 
couple of hundred feet above the sea, gave occasion for the Percy Society, one little circumstance would have | 
a scattered population of a few hundred persons. A appeared curious—that the fall-dc-rall-lafl of our own 
merchant’s house with its g.ay flag stood close to the songs appears likewise in those of the Parbeso. It j 
beach. Higher up, W'as a neat church. Prom two is a fact of more importance that, while the Parbese | 
glens, bright streams poured over high rocks into the have a characteristic style of dancing, tlic Icelanders j 
sea. After a hasty lunch, w’e w^it .ashore »for the have none. • i 

afternoorf, some in a vain hope of angTiiig, others in In the Yacht Voyarje of the Maria, one of tlic lively 
quest of scientific objects. In one of the glens, ^wc coloured litlio^apibs depicts Westmannshavn Bay 
found some considerable massci of zeolite and kindred under the exciting circumstances of a whale-chase, the 
minerals; but wlmt I considers of superior imiiortance, one fajourite sport of the Parbese. This is an amusc- 
was the discovery of glacial markings at two places, the ment likewise known in Zetland and the Hebrides, 
striae directe^n'rom N. (wdien bO" were allowed Some of our party were hopeful of witnessing an 

for variation). These lines w'cre horizontal aldng the occurrence of it during our stay in the Parbes, either 
hillside, and in accordance with the direction of a glen, now or on our return, but they were doomed to disap- 
out of which probably proceedirl the ice by which poinjgneqt', and what rendered this the more vexing, 
the markings had been made. * a chase took (place in the interval between our two 

We W|]re all impressed in this ramble with the small visits. The ammal in question is not properly a whale, 
number of livingv^Gsl^tires to be seen in the district, though commonly called so, but a gigantic doljibin 
A few, very few sheep and ^ttle were deeding in the (Delphinus glohioceps of Cuvier). They are innocent 
hotter pqrts of the pasture. ^ BuJ, rude as the country creatures, which come southward in great flocks, and 
was, scarcely' any wild birds appeared, and these were are easily captured when attacked in a bay. Tlie 
for the moat part curlews. N% insects enlivened the people, then gathering from all quarters in their boats, 
hlr; very few could be detected under stones or chase them ashore, and despatch them with their 
amongst the herbage. The naked black snail was one spears and knives on the beach. So many as 212 were 
of the most notable living things, as I have observed him taken in this bay on the occasion witnessed by the 
also to be in elevated situations in tHe 'Highlands of yachtsmen. The flesh and blubber being both eaten, 
Scotland. We oallCjd at the liandel, or merchant’s a successful whalc-chase becomes a matter of no small 
shop, and foutld it a strange rough scene of miscel- consequence to these islanders, whose faces, it is said, 
laneous goods, mingled with fish, wool, and birds’ actually shine for weeks after, 
feathers. There^^ .threS such establishments in tlie Next day, the weather having somewhat moderated, 
Faroes—one at Thorehavn, another at Waal, in the the* captain caused the anchor to be raised, and pro- 
island of Bordoc, and this at Westmannshavn. They needed out to sea. The parting views of the Pariies— 
are sot up by the government for the sale, by wholes&e magnificent cliffs dimly seen through mist and spray— 
and rotaa, of articles r^uired by the people^ and the were exceedingly impressive. A few little vessels ijere 
, reception in return of the raw articles which the faintly descried at a distance over the troubled sea— 
country produces. It is admitted that, thongla a French and Belgian fishing-craft, which are almost 
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constantly at work here, gathering the fool^ which the [ case.» The general terror, howeveri! d|l not prevent 
people of those countries use on certain days and at, the approach of a piIo|, who proved a much more 
certain seasons instead of flesh. A rude adventurous civilised-looking person nian he of Thorshavn. 
life it is which the crews of these vessels lead, both ’ It was with almost a childish wonfter and curiosity 
here and around the coasts of Iceland. It wap,curious that we approached Eeikiavik. As the capital of a 
to reflect that their peculiar exposure to h|rdriup and country so out of the wa 3 ^nd peculiar, we hardly 
hazard is primarily owing to a religious principle which knew how to paint it to tVamu.agination. With a sort 
one-half of Christendom disregards. And equally of hush, wc clustered togCTlier on deck, while the good 
curious it is to think that large districts in the north, ship pursued iy sleara-si)uedcd way amongst d group 
where this religious principle is disregarded, dVv'o’to it, of low island j/fill, turning an angle, it came’full I.efore 
indirectly, one-half of such civilisation as they pikssoss. a low shore, of a curving iorin, on*wlucti rose a leiigth- 
In the middle ages, the dolphins just spoken of were eued cluster of wooden houses, like those wiiich abound 
also used as food at times when flesh w.is forbidden, in Norway, many of them bearing flags. We soon 


the cetacea being then considered as fish. It must 
have given if great shock to those who hold the 
above-mentioned religious principle in veneration, 
when naturalists at length •determined that the 
delphinida: are as much iuamm.alian animals as cows 
and pigs. 

This being Sunday, the crew w.as mustered fin deck 
between ton and eleven, and inspected by the ei^tain 
and Ids officers. A simple religious service, of about 
a quarter of an hour’s length, was then performed by 
one of the lieutenants, after which all returned to their 
usual duties. With the aid of a light north-east wind, 
we made good progress to-day, passing over fully 200 
miles in the first four-and-twenty Iietirs. The weather 
was cool (thermometer at 30 degrees 'Fahrenheit), but 
not unpleasant. Next day, the captain took up the screw, 
and trusted to canvas alone. We moved at the rate of 
six or seven miles an hour in this fashion. No sail now 
met our most searching gaze. It seemed to be a totally 
unfrequented sea. No object broke the monotony but 
a few sea-birds. The only e.xcitemont we could obtain 
was with reference to the coasts of Iceland, now 
expected every hour tfl come in sight. At length, 
about seven in the evening, they began to appear like 
a faint cloud lying on the sea to the north. The 
voyager to Keikiavilc, howevei*, secs land long before 
be comes ashore. lie has to cruise a long way* to 
the westward, and pass through some rather dilBeult 
places, and double a long cape, before lie can set bis 
toot on land. Our ship being besot next day with 
foggy and rainy weather, it became necessary to 
advance very cautiously, and even to heal back a 
good way froih the coast. So Iceland, which we had 
seen on the Monday evening, was not again visible 
till Wednesday morning. Wc thou found ourselves 
moving along towards Cape Keikianes, with a range 
of low coast backed by mountains extending c« our 
right. It became an interesting occupation for the 
passengers to lean over the gimwale or stand in the 
gallery, and watch the constant aiangcs of the s&enery. 
Out from Cape Keikianes proceeds a scuig^f skerries 
or sea-rocks, which make the navigation’SimKphat 
critical. Here, likewise, is seen a squatfround, rocky 
islet, of the Bass species, having, like it, a slightly 
inblined top, white with guano. From the peculiar 
form and colour, as seen at a distance, it lias been 
called tbe Meal-sek—a term which we were amused 
to find pronounced by the Danes precisely as it 
would be pronounced in Scotland. As we went along, 
we could trace nothing on the shore but black rocks. 
All seemed as desolate and peopleless as when Ingolf 
first approached the island in the ninth century, aiW 
flung the doot of his house into the sea, that the 
waves, carrying it ashore, might determine the place 
where he should land. At length, a fishing-boat 
appeared, and the captain eagerly hailed it, thinking to 
get some of the men on board. But they shook thgir 
heads mistrustingly,'betraying by the glance they took 
of the smoko what it was that made them refuse tlie 
invitation. The fact was, that the Thor was the first 
steamer which bad ever come to Iceland. The simpler 
kind of people were sure, we were told, to regard 
it as something uncanny; and such proved to be the 


found enrselves amidst four or five morehant-vessels of 
a mesleratc size, all of wliicli had likewise their colours 
Hying. Thu whole scene, therefore, was of a much 
livelier and more civilised character than wo hod 
expected. Wc could see various elnslers of people on 
the shore, brought together, no doubt, to gaze on the 
uawonted spectacle of a ship wlnldi could make«ivay 
without oar or sail. The neighbouring scent fy appeared 
hare and sterile, witliout any picturehijise merits ; but 
the range of Essian mountains, at soni'e miles’ distauco 
to tin? west, lent a certain dignity to tlic situation. 

M*Y E A N D L A D Y. 

‘ DocTon,’ said I one day to my friendly medieus, who 
had dropped in for a gossii), * T don’t feel as I should 
like to feel: this swiinmiiig ih the head prevents my 
vfork; and wheft that is gone, comes a drow.smess’ — 
‘And then,’ said T)r Eiillor, ‘you have tivitchin<^ at 
the corners of the eyes, as though there were dust in 
them, and brown siiot.s floating before them when you 
walk out. You sec 1 know hoiv it i.s’ - - 

‘ Well, that is true,’I returned; ‘lint that is not all.’ 
‘Of course it isn’t. You don’t sleep well at night 
—i«d wlien you do sleep, you are half-choked with a 
disagreeable dream—and you aw.ake in the morning 
with a sense of weariness, and a disposition to lie long 
in hod—and you are nauseated by a vile taste in the 
mouth. I’m right now, eh ? ’ 

‘ You are. But what must 1 do’^’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ Nothing! I want to get well.’ , , 

"To be sure you 4 I 0 —and that’s the way to^et well. 
Do nothing—get away from all j'our doings; leave 
yoiq- hooks, .anil scribbling, and cogitating—you have 
been rfoiny too much and too long; turn idler and 
vagabond for a isonth ; drink w'oter, hnd breathe new 
air, and live out of dooi?—get rid of tjye litliic acid 
which has got into your blood—brace up your nerves 
by exertiso, and give your brain a holiday.’ 

‘Well, I think I’ll take your advice.’ 

‘In that case, you*shall have it for nothing; but 
rftind, if you don’t put it in execution directly. I’ll 
charge you a thumping fee for it as sure asfyou are 
alive! ’ ' 

‘ Agreed. Bht I won’t give you the chance—I’ll be 
off to-morrow.’ * i • 

‘"Yery well. I’ll take you at your word, and not 
call again till this day-rAonth. Good-morning.’ 

And so it was settled that I should take a month’s 
lioliday away from home. I set off that same afternoon 
by rail for a pnvill town which stands not far from the 
southern coast—a town surrounded by breezy hills and 
high lands commanding a good sea-viey, and—which; 
was the chief attraction to me—neither cockneyfied 
nor gcntilitised by a swann,of imiqigrants from ^he 
capital. 1 * '* 

My rapid railway-ride did me good; and tlie fresh 
airiof the sea, as I approached it, develop^ a new 
sywptoifl in the sensation of appetite to which I had 
beim lon^ a atranger. I ate a hearty meal at the 
little inn, and went early to bed, the murmur Of the 
distent surge lulling me to sleep. After breakfast 
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next TOOrninffll set oiit ti transact the important 
business of securing aJodgiig for my month's resi¬ 
dence. This is an affair %hich most people find 
more or lees ditficult of management, and my case* 
was no exception to thfc rule. I had come to E--— 
for healtli; and I did n|ft diooae to defeat ray own 
object by locating my 8 elf\»ill-ventilated rooms, or in 
the neighbourhood of foul Anclls, m to the leeward of 
a thriving colony of the swinish raultiUicle, who had it 
all tlteir own way in the centre of the iracn street. Of 
lodgings to let, ther^ was an abundance, and almost as 
plentiful a lack of lodgings which an invalid would be 
justified Hn hiring. 1 had spent some hours in the 
pursuit with very little satisfaction, when, chancing to 
turn my eyes upon a butcher’s shop, I saw thctword 
Apartments on a neat,card, stuck inside the open 
glass-door. 

The butcher came forward, witli a professional turn 
or two of Ms knife on the steel, as I requested to know 
wheS ‘0 wem the apartments to let which the c*rd 
referred to. 

‘Fine quartN^ of lamb that, sir!—Oil, the apart¬ 
ments, you say—yes, sir: it’s at Mrs Griddall’s, Hearts¬ 
ease Cottage—just at the end of the town yondSr, sir, 
where you sees the green fenetians.’ 

, ‘There I Why, 1 have been tliere to Rie: there is no 
notice up at the house.’ 

‘Why, no. You sec, sir’—and liere the butcher 
spoke witli a low-toned mysterious kind of deliberation 
—‘Mrs Griddall is a little bit partiklarish like, you 
see. It wouldn’t be the genteel thitig to put up ‘a 
notflbo at the cottage, you know; so 1 puts it up in 
my shop. But you’ll find the apartments there, sir. 
Here, Bob! Bob!—Stop a minute, sir. Bo'o shall 
shew you the way.’ Bob—a laughing greasy-haired 
urchin—came into view as the man spoke, carrying a 
butcher’s tray, balanced knowingly on his shoulder. 

‘ Here, yon, sir 1—take these chops to Mrs GriddSU’s, 
and shew this gentleman to the house.’ 

‘ My eye I ’ said Bob as he shouldered the two small 
chops, ‘ what a blow-out they’re agoing to have to-day! 
—hopes I shall bo able to keep up with the gentleman. 
Aint that a dinner for two people ? If half a pound 
o’ lamb-chops aint a tightener for two, I’m blessed! 
Don’t I wish I was Slewker to-day ? ’ 

‘ Aud« pray, who is Siewker ? ’ I enquired. * 

‘Slewker is Mrs Griddle’s sarving-gal. Won’t she 
walk into the Iamb-chops after the old lady have rfone 
with ’em! ’ 

The butcher’^ hoy, it was plain,'did not stand in 
much awe of»Mrs Griddall/'and from further observa¬ 
tions he let drop in his curt satirical way, I fo^nd that 
he had a thorough contempt for the gastronomic details 
of Heartsease Cottage. 

‘ Is Mrs Griddall a widow lad;f ?’ I asked. 

* SAe a widder! Bless yor, no. She’s a hold maifl; 
that’s 4 hat she‘is. She aint a missis at all—never 
had no Mister tlriddle, nor nothin’^o’ the sort—ax 
Slewker.’ . ^ 

Had'I encouraged tho*urcJdn’s revelations, it is 
likely I should have had plenty of them. 'V^cn I 
ceased my questions, the boy dropped into the rear, 
and began whistling a solo, which continued without 
a pause till we reached the cottage. 

Mrs Griddall herself answered the# summons of 
the knocker and the boy's simnltaneous yell of 
‘B’tchar!’ She was a sprightly, semi-genteel-looking 
personage, of an uncertain age, dressed in a morning- 
gown of wbit^,iwhich uuit^ ill with a dark-brown 
, complexion, shinlfdtSivith raven ringlets-stiffly curled. 
In spite of the precipitancy of Master Bob, who 
announced lamb-chops and a lodger in the same bi%th, 
I proceeded to explain my business. I fqund bfr a 
chatty and rather agreeable person; and I fell in lovO 
immMiately with, the ailments which She proposed 
to i|ace at my service—the sitting-room opening upon 


a pleasantfflower-garden, and the bedroom fronting the 
distant sea. It was plainly a recommendation to her 
that I was alone, and without friends or followers in 
the place.* We had no difficulty about terms. What 
little attendance I required, Seleuca her servant would 
supply.' I^ight have my meals at any hour I chose, 
and in all respects act as I would do at home. I was 
delighted with these arrangements; and having con¬ 
cluded the bargain, returned to the inn for my luggage, 
and foDR possession at once. 

Fof some few days, we got on together admirably. 
'The weather was glorious; the garden, odorous with 
choice flowers, flung its perfumes into my open window, 
as I sat listlessly strumming long-neglected airs on an 
old piano, or glancing at yesterday’s pa^r. The birds 
were in full song, the trees in full leaf, and all creation 
full of joyous sights fend sounds, and I had nothing 
else to do hut to revel in their delights. Every hour 
brought me renewed health and vigour, and an increased 
capaeil^ for enjoyment. 1 took long walks at early 
morning upon the hills; I made far excursions to 
distant points of interest; I strolled down to the sea, 
and listened for hours to the ‘ surges sadly sounding 
on the solitary shore;’ and I lounged in the garden in 
the tender twilight, and under the dreamy gleam of 
the broad full moon, and w'as for a time wonderfully 
contented with my temporary lot, 

IVue, I had remarked some singular peculiarities iu 
the temperament and in the habits of my landlady, but 
as yet they had caused me no annoyance; while, on 
the contrary, as spontaneous illustrations of character, 
they had amused a passing moment now and then. 
Thus, on one or two occasions, when wo had taken 
meals together, she had manifested an unusual alarm 
on the score of crumbs—a kind of horror at the idea of 
their falling on the carpet, wlfieh, she assured me, they 
would ruin efl'ectually if they got into the fibre, and 
were not extr.acted before they grew stale and hard as 
a stone. Once I had thrown her into a fit of the fidgets 
by*inadvertently cooling my coffee in the saucer; and 
again iiad seriously wounded her feelings by placing a 
foot on the fender, wliich had result^ in a visible, 
though almost microscopic scratch on its shining brass 
rail. Tliese things, and others like them, as I said, 
only amused me for a moment, and I tho\ight nothing 
of them. The exquisite cleanliness that prevailed in 
every part of the premises, both without doors and 
within, was a constant source of pleasure and comfort; 
and for this, toleration for such trifling peculiarities 
as I Rave just mentioned was a small price to pay. I 
confess I should have felt more at ease had my land¬ 
lady’s organ of Ordc;-' ‘been less strongly developed— 
had she not watched for every opportunity when my^ 
back waf y-,‘ned, to enter my sitting-room and put 
event 'IMig to rights; so that when I returned from 
even the hi5‘fest absence, I found the chamber in 
apple-pie order—the books shut up, and ranged for¬ 
mally on tho shelf—the chairs stuck hack against the 
walls—my writing-desk closed, and removed to its 
allotted place on the sideboard—the piano down, and 
the music put away—the newspapers doubled up, 
and the bliuds let down—and all reduced to a state 
propriety, which did not harmonise with my notions of 
home and comfort. Still, this was a felling, if failing 
it was, that leaned to virtue’s side, and I did not find 
fault with it. 

I had spent nearly a week at E-, and bad got 

quit of the worst of my symptoms, when, on awaking 
in the morning, I heard the rain pattering down in a 
brisk summer shower. The rala continued all the 
forenoon until near twdve o’clock, when the clouds 
blew off, and a clear sun shone out. The gwdeff smelt 
like a bouquet after the shower; and when it had dried 
a Kttle in the sun, I walked out to enjoy the edour 
of thp flowers. I had taken but a turn or two up 
and down the grarel-widk, when Seleuca appeared at 
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tliu little gate which led from the courtya^l, and with 
a sort of whispered shriek, accompanied by some frantic 
gesticulations, besought my attention. Sel|uca was a ^ 
Welsh girl, with a face as round as the crown of a hat,' 
and remarkably expressive of alarm, and the (^spcrate 
sentiments in general. I had noticed beftwc that she 
stood in mortal awe of her mistress, nn(f this I had 
laid to the account of her own inexperience and want 
of breeding. She spoke English indifferently; but 
what she wanted in volubility, she more thlkn'made 
up by the signiflcant pantomime witli which shl sup¬ 
plied her deficiencies of speech. On this occasion, she 
was in a state of violent agitation—but afraid of being 
overheard by Mrs Griddall, who had gone up to dress, 
dared give utterance to nothing louder than a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘ 0 sir,’ she half croaked, • ‘ () mister sir—come 
again, come again. Indeed to goodness you must eoine 
again naow this minnit. O my gracious, won’t I catch 
’em if missis do kn.aow what 1 let she in a garden ! O 
indeed to goodness, pray naow come again!’* She 
seconded these entreaties by tl>e wildest geaticul.ation.s; 
and it was in compliance with these, rallior than her 
language, that, perceiving that I w'as offending in some 
way, I hastened to retreat. As I passed her at the 
gate, she looked earthquakes at my boots, soiled with 
tlic damp gravel, and before she wotfid let me proceed, 
removed every particle from their surface wdth tlie 
inner side of her .apron—talking in an agitated way all 
the while. ‘ Indeed to goodness,’ she soliloquised, but 
with an evident view to my enlightenment, ‘ her Iiave 
done ’em naow—te fat is in te fire tiss wens—look ’em 
pig olcs in a graffle her poots do tig—my gracious, 
won’t I catch ’em when a missis mak come I ’ Kcleasing 
my foot from her grasp, I returned to my sitting-room, 
and took post at the window. Thence, a minute later, 
I saw Scleuca, armed with a broad shovel, proceed 
gingerly up tlic walk where I had been trespassing, 
and commence patting down tlic moist gravel, obli¬ 
terating my footsteps and her own, as she retrciftcd 
crouching and crab-fashion towards the g.ate. Her 
round face was radiant with triumph as she concluded 
the operation without being discovered, and dived 
again into the kitchen. 

I began noy to see that, for poor Seleuca at least, 
there was a skeleton in this house also, and that 
Heartsease Cottage was a misnomer. After dinner, I 
wandered out, and strolled down to the sea-shore, and 
watched the beautiful sunset, and the stars coming out 
one by one in the deep blue depth of heaven, afid did 
not return home till lafS% There was no cloud on the 
Criddoll brow that night— 8 h(?*l|ad not discovered my 
trespass, or the neglect of SeleucSy whose duty it was 
to have locked the garden-gate wlien tlwsi^mn came— 
and we passed an hour in agreeable cli at Swi!«lring 
to rest. 

The next morning, the clouds had returned, with an 
outlet of blue sky visible hero and there; scuds of 
freshening rain fell at intervals; and heavy masses, 
luminous with smilight, rolled along the horizon like 
chariots of gold and flame in a majestic procession. 
After breakfast, I prepared to walk, putting on a light 
overcoat and a pair of stout bools. These demonstra¬ 
tions alarmed my landlady, who would have negatived 
such a proceeding in Mo. She assured me that*a 
dreadful storm was brewing; that, in my state of 
health, it was madness to venture out with the cer¬ 
tainty of being wet through; that in such-weather, 
the mud of the district was indescribable —^1 should be 
covered with it frra» head to foot; and so on. . 

I made light of her fears, while I thanked her politely 
for the anxiety she was pleased to shew for my health; 
but I assured her that I delighted in facing such 
weather, and that I knew it was healthful, and not 
hurtful, to my nervous system. I saw the shadows 
deepening on her face as my determination became 


appalcnt; and in order to avoid a crisw, I put an end 
' to the discussion by tobruntly wishing her good¬ 
morning, and stating tifat 1 ^ould not dine at home 
that day, left the house. 

I passed a glorious day in tfaversing the undulating 
downs, iKistured by innuftiei^le sheep, where the short 
sward lay close as a caiW^ to the thin soil, and the 
tender harebells b.owed tneir delicate cuiis to the full 
breeze. I oarijji'd a famous appotite*by a^nine miles’ 
march to a^ustliiig market-town, and did cftpital 
justice to it at tlie ordinary at tTie Prince of Orange, 
where, it being miirket-ilay, aliove fifty farmers and 
graziers sat down to a substantial biisbandmah’s dinner. 
Ileturfiing in tlie evening, 1 liad to button uji against 
a suiccssion of sliort summer showers, blown up from 
tlic sea, and arrived alioiit dwk in n glow of healtliful 
feeling, but dripping with moisture, at the cottage. I 
had forgotten entirely the cireiiinstnnces under which 
I had left home in the morning: jiot so Mrs Griddall. 
Sfie had been brooding over them the wln^e day? and 
bad nursed her resentment up to an inllamimible pitcb, 
wliicli wanted but a spark to set it -li a blaze. She 
was on the watch for me, and herself answered my 
summons to the door. In a state of imrestraiuublc 
trepidation she began ; 

‘ ll.ave you itsed the scraper, sir?’ 

I assured lier that I liad. 

‘ Nay, sir; look at your footmarks on tlic pavement. 
Pray go back to the gate, sir, and use the scraper.’ 

[ I yielded to her request, aiJl renewed my scraping. 

* ‘ Pray, sir, flon’t come furtlier tlian tlie mat in 
those boots. Seleuca! Seleuca! bring the gentlcriluii’s 
slijipers; and, do you hear? the boot-jack—the boot- 
jack, Seleuca! ’ 

Seleuca, wdiosc face was red and swollen with crying, 
brouglit the slippers first, and then ran away for the 
boot-jack. 

•IV. 1 S ever such a dolt as that brainless Welsh idiot?’ 
s.aid tlic landlady. ‘ Hidn’t I say the boot-jack, 
blockhead ? ’ 

The bool-jack made its appearance, and I was 
proceeding to my room in my slippers, when— 

‘ Good gracious, sir! ’ exploded Mrs Griddall—‘ you 
are wet, sir--as wet, positively, as—as—as axioliceman. 
You surely wouldn't enter a parlour in that condition!’ 

Peeliflg tha4 1 4iad had enough of this,, I threw 
Seleuca my overcoat, and without saying a word, 
retveated to my quarters. In a few minutes, I rang 
the bcdl for supper, and Seleuca appeared with the tray. 
The poor girl loflkc'd truly miserable! I spoke to Ikt 
kindly, and she burst into tears, flung herself on a scat, 
and sol^bed bitterly. Prom her incoherent expressions, 
I gathered that the day I had passed so delightfully 
bad been to her one of unmitigated cruelty, from the 
temper of her mistre^, which, it seems, I had provoked 
going out in the wot. She wished she was dead 
with a fervour which I never befor* heard iftcpressod 
even for the greatest blessing in life^'and refused to be 
comforted. ‘ i?ure I wouiR go home to Elanelly, but 
my fader is dead, poor mJn, and aiiotlier maa got his 
house now;’ and again slie soldied aloud. But her 
mistress’s bell rung—tfiere was a tyrannous magic in 
its tinkle—and gathering herself up with a groan, she 
left the room. 

The events of this evening threw all the light that 
I required upon tfie character of my landlady. The 
unhappy woman bad but one ideaj and that was clean¬ 
liness—a very excellent idea in itself, and a very notable 
virtue; yet a virtue of whieh, like.most other good 
things, one may have too muc^. 'flaving come to 
this conclusion, I naturally looked for corroborating 
eyilence, and my eyes once open, saw nothing else 
wifhin th| four walls of the house. Mrs Griddall 
was, in foot, a dusting, rubbing, scouring, scrubbing, 
sweeping, brushing, polishing monomaniac. Her neat 
coftage, which was her own property, was a temple 
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dedicated excicBively to tliese several perfomlBiiccs, the usual (j^atuity I gave her at parting, but sent mo 
with variations of an. analegous kind. Whichever ‘a thousand blessings’by the butcher’s Bob, whom 1 
way I looked, tliere were tire proofs. Whatever she despatch^ for my luggage, and who delivered them 
owned, slie owned to cleanse, to purify, and to maintain* with the comment that ‘ Slowker was a pipin’ of lier 


intact from dust or skil— not to use. ICverything 
belonging to her was exwiciatingly clean, 'fhe boards 
of the staircase, and of th^soring where it was visible, 
were whiter than a trencher," the caypets were overlai(l 
with vihitc Ilolliand, and the white 1 ^ 11 ,and again in 
patlaways of brown ditto, leading to tnW.windows and 
fireplaces; the health-rugs were sliielclcd from the 
foot by dressed sheep-skins; the chair-covers that 
covered 4lie chairs were covered, in tlicir turn, with 
little sg[uares of worked wooilen-stutis; anc> so on 
through the whole of the domestic arrangonpcnts. 
Selenca, wlio had learned to look on me in the liglit of 
a friend, let drop some further revelations, whicli I was 
far from seeking. From these I gathered the curious 
fact, tliat the drawing-room up stairs and tlie best bed¬ 
room served no otlier earthly purpose, from one y#ar 
to another^han periodically to augment the exercises 
of washing, senubbing, dusting, and poiisliing, Tlicy 
were always loelccd up, but were entered daily by tlie 
mistress, and twice a week by the maid for the^e solo 
purposes. I reckoned that the time consumed in 
keeping these two rooms in a spotless condition was 
about a thousand hours per annum; and 1 knew that 
for five years at least—tlie term of Mouca’s servitude 
—no manner of use liad heen made of them. But tliis 
wasn’t all. Before I had <:onie there to lodge, the whole 
house, with tlic exccjition of a couple* of garrets, lidll 
beeft tabooed on tlie same princiide — the mistress 
sharing the kitchen witli the maid, to save litter and 
the derangement of tlie furniture elsewlierc. * 

I am afraid tliat the eflect of tlid discovery I liad 
made upon myself was not precisely what it should 
have been. 1 am not aw'are that I determinedly set 
myself in opposition to the monomania of my liBiil- 
lady—it certainly was not my intere.st to do so ; yet, 
upon reflection, I suspect that my disapproval of the 
dominant passion of her life must have liecome plain 
to her in some w'ay or other. Whether I was guilty 
in this particular or not, 1 certainly was in another. 
It haiipcned that one day, when Seleuca w'as stoning 
the steps for the fourtli time since morning, I bounced 
in sudd^ly from a sharp showed aitd shut myself 
up in my room, much as I would have done at home 
— having failed to operate upon tlie scraper, and 
given but an instinctive, negligent rub upon tlie mat. 

Alas for me! ^y landlady liad witnessed tlie trans¬ 
gression tlii^time, and was down at once upon the 
scene of my atrocity. I heard her in the passage 
railing at poor Seleuca, and talking at me in terms 
the reverse of flattering. There w"as a metallic clatter 
mingled with her sharp voice, anti it was clear slie was 
doing something as well as talking. At length, bcarii^ 
a dust-pbn in one hand, and a short brusli in tlie other, 
she pusiicd operi’"hiy door, and came to confound me 
with the spectacle of the ‘iftasses of mtid,’ as she was 
pleased*to term them, whMi ske had swept up after 
me. It was in vain for me to plead forgetfulness, and 
tender an apology. The fouuAins of her wrath were 
broken loose, and I had to submit to a torrent of 
indignation and of most unladylike language on the 
score of my ‘want of cleanliness and cemwon decency.’ 
She accused me of wishing to make hiSF house a 
hogsty, and even descended to make use of the term 
‘bristles’ in a phrase susceptible of a personal appli¬ 
cation. To cut my stosy short—we quarrelled, and 
parted o« the s^0^ sge half of my month had expired 
—she rather vooiferonsly congratulating herself on a 
hnptiy deliverance from—a something which it is kot 
taodwty that fbrbids me to record—and I silently 
secretly iroafelning that the deliverance might be on the 
i otlier side of her strMt-door. 

■, Boor Seleuca threw me a rueful glance in retum'for 
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eye whpn he brought away my traps.’ Poor Seleuca! 
May the ckstinies touch the heart of thy she-dragon, 
and teach her compassion for thy friendlessness! 

Since then, I have learned a new reading of the 
proverb which' says, ‘ there is moderation in all things.’ 

1 liope“5.nd trust I love cleanliness, which is said to be 
next to godliness. But godliness comes first, and tlie 
Mrs Griddalls of the world must not be allowed to thrust 
it aside for all their rubbing and scrubbing. Let tliein I 
hear from mo, that wlien they make their virtues 
tyrannical, they are but indulging in a selfish vice 
under a plausible mask. 

s 

AMEKICAN JOTTINGS. 

« 

THE PROVINCES. 

•> 

In the United States, the British American possessions 
arc alw.ays spoken of as the Provinces : and as such do 
not .appear to engage serious attention. They are not 
much referred to in tlie public prints, and, possibly 
from being dependencies of a European monarchy, they 
are to a certain extent pitied and looked down upon. 
Separated by political interest and traditions, tliere 
may be said to be, at all events, little cordiality of 
feeling between the slates and tlie provinces. Tlimigli 
torrit()ri.ally side by side, they in.ako not nor meddle 
witii each otlier. There is even little social intorcour.se, 
between tliem—a deficiency, Iiowevcr, wliich is in the 
course of being amended byglio recent railway junc¬ 
tions, as well as by that great .act of national good 
sense, the commercial reciprocity treaty. Wlien people 
see eacli other, and de&l with eacli other, tliey cannot 
long remain in ignorance of tlieir mutual merits, or 
entertain unfriendly feelings. 

If hitherto ratlier a little despised—or to use a loss 
Iiarsh phrase, ignored —liy the Americans, the Britisli 
colonists liave not been slack in repaying the compli¬ 
ment. When contemned as being subjects of a distant 
regal authority, tlio colonists have boasted that the 
liberty they enjoy is not a mere theory, but an } 
absolute fact—that nowhere in the provinces does 
colou! of skin infer civil disability, or public opinion 
(so called), at a moment’s AHitlcc, usurp tlie function 
of law. In short, J'.'io colonists, reposing under the 
shadow of Biitl8h'''authority, are noway envious of 
tlieJui'jiVl^ iKiasted institutions of their republican 
neighbours; so far as I was able to judge, tiiey 
actually seemed to be more loyai, and more English 
than the English theriiselves. Yet, reflecting on some ■ 
casnal conversations with men of note in tlie provinces, 
an impression has stolen over my mind that the 
condition of the colonists is not exactly what they like 
or will long endure. 

It is quite true that, at this moment, no country in 
tke world enjoys such substantial blessings as Britisli 
North America. In glancing at Canada, with its exten¬ 
sive and rich lands, its prosperous agrioulturists, its 
busy arid wealthy cities, its growing traflic, its progress 
in educational and religious insi^tiohs, its mild yet 
eflfective government, its freedom otIto fiscal taxation- 
in seeing and hearing of all this, on^ is led to ask ; ‘ If 
happiness be not found here, where, on earth, are we 
to look for it?’ Satisfied, however, as they are.with 
their general ciroumstanoes, the inhabitants of the 
provinces begin, it seems, to have an unpleasant 
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consciousness that they oeeapy no clea^y defined 
political status. There, in a word, is their grievance. 
Justly proud of their connection with Grcp| Britain, 
tjiere is an awkwardness, as they think, in the growth 
of a peopic apart from the nation to whiAi they 
belong. Not territorially, tliough warmly Attached to 
England, they cannot call themselves Americans. 
What, then, are they ? Colonists. But that is almost 
equiraleqt to saying that they are nobody—a p'eople 
subordinate, without name, flag, or other naKonal 
distinction. 

In a speech delivered some time ago by the lion. 
Joseph Howe in the Eepresentative branch of the 
Assembly of Nova Scotia, and now published in 
London, will be found a pretty, full e.xidanation of 
what the colonists are at present vexing themselves 
about. Commencing with an array of statistics, Mr 
Howe points out the growing strength of thclBrltish 
American provinces. Altogether, they now nufnber 
a population of rather more than 2,,'500,000; and think, 
in referring to Scotland, ‘what have two millions 
and a half of people done! ’ Many of the lesser but 
independent states of Eurojie are not so populous, nor 
half so wealthy. Then, as for th* states in South 
America, such as Venezuela, Bolivia, and so forth, they 
have the honour of being independent; yet, as regards 
political knowledge, and the elements of silf-support, 
are ‘beneath contempt.’ As for the capabilities of 
the Irtish American provinces, look at the amount 
of their exports. By a late calculation, it reached 
L.8,.'545,5C2; and ‘addinganother million for the value 
of the ships annually built and sold, we may take the 
whole at L.l),515,5(12.’ Why, the United St.ates in 
17‘J1, sixteen years after th<^- had declared their 
j independence, exported only about one-half of tips. 

I At present, the annual revenues of the provinces, under 
tariffs remarkably low, amount to L.l,178,511—a sum 
L.300,000 above that of the thirteen United States in 
1776, when they braved tho whole force of England. 
We hear muci;i of the rapid increase of population 
in the States; but it is matched by what takes place 
in the provinces. ‘ The inhabitants of Canada have 
increased sixty-eight per cent, in ten years; New 
Brunswick has advanced in about the same vitio; 
while Nova Scotia haB'’1Wiip tnp lcd in fifty jears.’ By 
tho end of the century, thefi^l^ptish America ‘will 
probably contain at least ten millmi^of people.’* 

Such are the kind of facts with Whisker Ilowe 
builds up his theory. The provinces nreTraiwilMord, 
becoming too pow-erful to be treated nnikl longer with 
indiffference. But what is it that this eloquent and 
popular tribune would bo at ? Some means must bo 
devised by which the voice of the British American 
people -Kiay be heard and respected in the general 
business of tho world. As matters are now regu¬ 
lated, the colonists are of no account whatever. Tho 
mother-country can do as she likes with them; and, 
whether in declaring war, making peace, or signing 
any important treaty in which they are specially cort- 
eemed, they must follow submissively at the tail of 
England. Reckoning themselves quite as good as their 
neighbours in the States, they feel the co;^parative 
difference of position when ofiBcially visiting Great 
Britain. An Amei||^n, ns a citizen of an independem^ 
nation, meets with respect and attention. He has 
ambassador, to whom he looks for encouragement, and 
who assists, and, if need be, brings him into notice, 
Hd possibly introduces him to the diplomatic circle, 
and gets him ensconced in favourable places on the 
occasion of a public spectacle. In fact, no one is poshed 


more prominently forward tlian an Anftricaii; and if 
he manages properly, 14 ma:| make himself a very 
important personage. On tlio* other hand, who ever 
*lieard of any notice being taken of k colonist ? Let 
him be of the highest distinctfon in the provinces, he 
drops unknown into English Jnc. There is no ambas¬ 
sador to befriend him; antkjijf all emergencies he is left 
to shift for himself, as i^ie were an obscure native 
subject. Accojding to usage, a colonist is ISt for 
nothing in co^^Wetion with tlie public servic?. Neither 
the army nor tho civil departnidhts of the state arc 
practically open to colonists ; and excepting that a few 
cadetships in the navy are now put at their •disposal, 
tlicy liiive scarcely any chance of promotion, or gaining 
distinction from the liands of the general government. 
In the Golonial Office, where forty distant provinces 
arc matiage<i, there is not one colonist; ns if personal 
knowledge of the affiiirs of a colony ibrmed an absolute 
disqualilication for office. ‘1 do injt,' observes Mr Howe, 
‘c.rvy our neighbours in theUnited States tbe^ courltry, 
their climate, or their institutions. But what I do envy 
tliem is, the boundless field of honour.able emulation 
and rivalry in which the poorest man in the Brn.allest 
state Inay win, not more colonial rank and fiosition, 
but the highest national honours. Ilcie lies the marked 
distinction hetvieon Republican and British America. 
The sons of the rebels are men full grown, the sons of 
the loyalists are not. I do not mean that, physically 
or mentally, there is .any difference; I speak of the 
standards and stamps by whiHi tlie former ari' made 
til pa.ss ciirretii,’ in the world, wdiile the latter have 
the ring of metal as valuable and as true.’ Mr Ilbwe 
goes on to observe: ‘ .Some years ago, T had the 
honour* to dine with the late John (Quincy Adams 
at IVashington. Around his hospitable board were 
assembled fiftee,n or eighteen gentlemen of the highest 
distinction in the political circles of that capital. 
Tliiwo were, perhaps, two or tliri'e, who, like Mr 
Adams himself, had been tr.ained from early youth 
in diploiiiiicy, in literature, and in tho highest walks 
of social .and public life. These men were superior 
to any tliat we have in tlie colonics—not because 
their natural endowments were greater, hut because 
their advantages had been out of ail proportion 
to ours. But the rest were just such men as wo 
see every day. • Tlipir equals are to be found in the 
legislatures and public departments of Clunada, New 
Bn’sisw'ick, and Nova Scotia—men superior to most 
of them I have seen every session for twenty years. 
Their equals are Isere now. But how lliffercnt are tlie 
fields of emulation—liow disproportione.'^ the incite¬ 
ments to excellence—the distinctions—the rewards 1 
Almost *every man who sat round me on tliat night 
either then enjoyed, or has since won, some national 
distinction. They were or are now senators in the 
national council, foreign ambassadors, governors, secre¬ 
taries of state, commanders of squadrsns, or IiAders of 
armies. My heart rose when I compared these men 
with those 1 hUd left at Home—their equals in mind 
and manners. But it su»k, .ay, and it sinks now, 
when turning to the poor rewards which British 
America offers to those*who run with these men the 
race of emulation. What national distinction ever 
lights upon British America ? Has she ever supplied 
a governor to.thg Queen’s widely extended dominions, 
a secretary or an under-secretary of state? Have we 
ever had a man to represent us dn either House of 
Parliament, or in any imperial department ? How 
long is this state of pupilages to last? Not long. If 
British statesmen do not take thif i^jnfter in hand, lye 
soon shall. I yield to no man in respect for the flag of 
mnfathers, but I will live under no flag with « brand 
of ^feriority to the other British races stamped upon 
my brow.’* 

How is the grievance to be redressed? There lies 
the*dMcalty. Annexation to the United States is 
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hinted at, bulioniy to'be 8^t aside; not alone^from 
the iropossiWlity of uwting Wth slave-holding insti¬ 
tutions, but from a dislike to*the possible contingency 
of a future hoAility with England. A federation 
of the provinces as arS, independent nation is next 
talked of. But to thm* tlierc are likewise serious 
objections; and, at all evei^ before any such project 
could be matured, the seveSil provinces would require 
to be itnited by irailways. Dismissing this as imprac- 
ticaWe in * present circumstances, Mf'yTTowe comes 
to what ho thinks is'- a solution of all tlid difficulties ’ 
—namely, a union of the provinces with Great Britain. 
The notion of colonies is to be dropped. llepre- 
sentatives from each province are to bo sent »to the 
House of Commons—an arrangement by whieV„ as 
is thought, the empire a^ large will be vastly consoli¬ 
dated and strengthened. The condition of California 
is mentioned as an example of the benefit w'hich the pro¬ 
vinces would derive from political amalgamation with 
the uiother-country.* California is essentially a colowy 
of the United States, ‘and under our system would 
have been so treated for a century.’ As soon, how¬ 
ever, as a sufiicient coramunitj' was formed, California 
became an integral state of tlie Union, with its owrfinde¬ 
pendent government and rejireseiitativcs in Congress. 
‘Australia, not much further oil’, witli rk-lier treasures, 
witli wider space, has no such privilege; and the wit of 
British statesmen, witli tlie example of republican 
America before them, seems inadequate to a task 
which elsewhere is founlli so easy. This cannot last. 
England herself has a deep interest ii. this question; 
Bnd«i.ho sooner that her statesmen begin to ponder the 
matter gravely, the better it will be lor us all.’ . 

We doubt not that Mr Howe is sincere .m his 
proposal, but can hardly imagine that ho lias pondered 
on all the dilBculties which beset his argument. The 
question of giving the colonics some kind of representa¬ 
tion in parliament, has been again and again canvaared 
by politicians, and always rejected as unsuitable. 
Eor one thing, representation implies a contribution 
to the imperial revenue; for it would be absurd to 
.suppose that members for the colonics should have the 
power of voting to tax the people of the United 
Kingdom, without the concurrent responsibility of 
contributing taxes from their own constituencies. 
Assuming, however, that this waj got over,«a much 
more serious objection presents itself. Giving tlie 
colonial members every credit for integrity, they wqpld 
still, almost to a certainty, form a brigade at the service 
of the ministry df the day. To advance the local inte¬ 
rests they d^ired to press on the attention of the 
legislature, they would, if there be any virtue in analogy, 
scruple not to sacrifice the great interests of the Cmpire; 
so that, all things considered, the last condition of affairs 
would probably be worse than the first. Setting aside 
tills fresh difficulty, is there reason to expect that tMe 
House of Commcyis would be improved by a colonial 
infusion ? We think not, Kacent events have shaken 
public confidence in the whple represetitative system. 
It would almost seem as ii the House of Commons, 
by its everlasting talking, party squabbles, and inability 
to get through with its assignee work, had undertaken 
to prove that the principle of representation is a farce, 
and that the sooner some other kind of engine of 
government -is devised, the better wiU^t be for all 
coneraned. No, no, Mr Howe, mere representatives 
won’t do. Wo are tired of what we have already got, 
and would be thankfhl to see them diminished in 
number instead of being increased. Joseph’s plan, in 
short, wUIJ^tr«frii»er. The provinces must just 
content ^ttipntelve% in tho meanwhile, with existing 
Mran^pghts. We have nobody among our statesman- 
clasB ^ present able to devise anything better. Iln 
the fulness of time, the question which trbubles Mr 
Howe will doubtiess rec^ve a perfectly natural solu- 
tiim. We only have to express a h<^ that whenvlhe 


provinces able and willing to act as an independent 
nation, they will assume their new character with the 
cordial good-will, and in permanent alliance witli Old 
'England. W. C. 

-j--—----.• 

SrEKVlAN BALLADS. 

A rLBASXNT life the Servian ballad-singers lead, 
wandering thrdugh their forests and mountains, greeted 
by air who meet them with love and reverence, as the 
prese/vers of the traditions of the past, the creators 
of fame for the future. Guided by their boys—for 
they arc almost invariably blind—from village to 
village, they select some grassy place in the shadow of 
a tree, or before the church, and sing to an audience, 
silent from intensity efi delight or sorrow, ancient lays 
on the mysterious Vila, the achievements of Marko, 
the fatal fight of Kossovo, or some ballad of their own 
on GeoJ-go the Black, Veliko the Heyduk, and other 
heroeb of their war of liberation. Dr Bowring has 
publislieil translations of a few of these compositions; 
and from his work, as well as from the following 
literal versions, some idea may be formed of the 
Ilomerie force, directness, and ofijectlvity of the originals. 

Nor arc the Tavorien—as they call these ballads, 
from Tavor, the old Slavonian war-god—elaborated in 
the peaceful seclusion affected by western poets. Clan- 
feuds, especially among the Servians of Montenegro, 
are of frequent occurreiiec; and the sightless rhapsodist, 
with his gray hair and one-stringed guszla, will often 
be found on a rock, or behind a rampart, fearlessly 
oliaiiting amid a hail of bullets the exploits of the 
warriors that fight and fall Ground him, or shouting, 
as old Piiilip Sljepaz used to shout: ‘ Strike in as / 
would strike if I were qot blind ! ’ 

piis Philip, although a Bosnian by birth, was, or 
pcrliaps is, one of the most renowned of the Servian 
singers. Wlien the war of liberation broke out, he 
sent his four sons to fight, and he himself became the 
Tyrtaeus of the insurgents. 

‘Greatly,’ says Gerhardt, ‘did his songs contribute 
to the entliusiasm of the warriors. Once when tho 
Turks were preparing to storm a fort in the Matschva, 
and the cliieftains under Luka Lasarevitch were 
consulting as to what should he done, Pilip stood 
beside them listening to allj^ '.'.ey were saying. Tho 
officers were almost/i'aug at variance, when Eilip 
approabhed the cq;- itiander and said to him; “ Sir 
Luka, permit-fv also to give my advice as to how the 
Turl|<’ fj--- ’.j oe vanquished. Do thou collect a hundred 
unbroken staijmns ; I will collect a hundred blind men. 
Then set us upon the horses, give each of us a sabre, 
and let us storm against the Turks, that they may see 
what blind heroes can achieve. We will rush among 
them, and throw them into confusion; and do you that 
can see follow us up, and destroy them utterly. It is 
not enough to sing: we would shew for once that we 
understand what we sing,” Luka then smiled, gave 
him a present, and bade him guard the redoubt; but 
hb said to the others: “ Hearken, ye heroes, to what a 
blind man saith! That must surely be worthy and 
glorious for which a blind man would sacrifice liimself.”' 

The Servians then sallied forth, and drove back the 
Turks with great slaughter. 

The reverence for woman evinced in the following 
lillad, is one of the noble charabteristics of the wild 
race among whom it originated. Faithful, industrious, 
domestic, brave, even to sharing in the battles of their 
country, tlie women are also (at least in Scrvia'Prpper) 
gifted with a power of producing poems of singular 
grace and delicacy. But to our ballad, which we have 
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rendered in the unrliymed 'trochaic metl^ of the 
original. 

THE PATAI. SUOT. . 

There is war ’tivoen Ostroviz and Sen-al: * 

Tea the swords of both the tribes are shining ^ 

Earth six times hath drunk the blood of hffoes. 

Many a willow’s tears are dried already, 

More than one gray mother sheds them still. 

On the mountain-height and on the mcadoy . 
Serral long hath fought with Ostroviza: 

Like two stags which burning lust indameth, * 
Both the tribes have seen their heart’s blood flowing, 
Tet their deadly bate is nnapt’cascd. 

One renowned ancient chief of Serral 
Called his darling daughter, and addre.ssed her: 
‘Iliothee np to Ostroviz, Jclleba; 

Enter then the village, and discover 
What our foes are doing, for already 
War six months has lasted: 1 will end it.’ * 

* 

Then Jetl<'na donned her little bonnet: 

Kichly was it decked with lace of silver; 

Takes her fair embroidered scarlet mantio ; 

Bindcth on her sandals soft of leather. 

And beginneth to ascend the mountain. 

As the rays of sunset all were living^ 

Round a camp-fire there the bcys+ were sitting; 
Sonic were burnishing their guns and .sabres. 
Cartridges the others all were making; 

While, uiion a sheaf of str.iw reclining. 

Lay a guszla-play cr chanting b,ilUds. 

Iladiiny, the youngest bey among' them, 

Now bent down his eyes upon the meadows. 

And observing some oi;^' drawing near them. 

Seeking surely to espy their leaguer, 

1 , 0 ! the stripling grasped his length} rifle. 

Which was splendidly inlaid wjfh silver: 

‘ Comrades, look ! the enemy below us, 

Tn the dusk, is creeping up the moimtaiii. 

Had this fire not gdaneed upon his bonnet. 

He would have surprised us—but he’ll tremble. 

If at least my rifle do not ftiil me.’ 

Then Ilad&ny aimed his lengthy rifle. 

And he drew the trigger—in the inoiintuins 
liOnd the eehees of tlie shot resoundeth. 

But a shriller tone is intermingled; 

And his aged father Byetko erietii: 

‘ Verily that is a wom.au screaming. 

What misfortune, great misfortune! * 

All our tribe will suflc^kiiny^ir ever. 

For I know tliat wc have slai^^toinan, , 

When wc should have slain a wcljSijei^fUTior, 
Armed for fight with yataghan and 
Then the gray old hero took a firebrand, 

Closclior to examine all the evil. an.’ 

Then the beys beheld the lovely tpaiden 
Sunken lifeless down upon the herbage— 

Blood was on her face so fair and pale. 

But Haddny, weeping, wailed in anguish: 

' Shame to me, for 1 have slain a woman— 

O my Got), the was my own belmid ! ’ 

Byetko cast a glance of gloom upon him: 

‘ O Had&ny, flee from out the country, t 

For through thee is all our tribe dishonoured. 

What will Serral say, when they have tidings 
How, like Heyduks, we are woman-slayers ?’ 

From his very soul Haddny slgheth; 

Looks his father’s house ihrcwell for ever; , 

Hangs the lengthy rifle on his shoulder; 

Fareth slowly, sadly down the mountiUD, 

Going forth to live In far-off lands. 

• Villages In Montenegro, 
t The chieftains of Ostroviz. 


*Yovan Vyeski’s chanted yoa this halh 
Me the skitjuUest of yu^la-jdayers ; 

If you wish for mure about m^&ny. 

Then give Yovttn somewhat fif his tiVuble. 

I was herding go.ats )jpondalie iiiountaiiis ; 

1 was leaning on my long^rk rifle; 

In the shade, iny dog w.'Snying- sleeping ; 

’Neath the grass bkides all wore eiie|tets ehirrivg, 
For the br.y fling' sun was higli in heaven. • 

i * * 

f^mldeiily 1 s,aw a handsome stripling 
Sti'iding from the pass iieross the niountiiiii. 

And Ins garments .all wine rent and ragged. • 

ITpA; and there uiioii the olden vesture 
Ysm might see einhroider} vet shining; 

And the stripling bore a leiigtli} ride. 

Which was .splendidly inlaid with silicr. 

And a yataghan within his girdle. 

m 

t Nigh he drew, and gave me 111 ,idest greeting; ^ 
Saying slowly : ‘ Thou in (lod, inv hrother,^ 

Is not this the field of Ostroviza ?' 

Se.irec could 1 restrain iny tears lioin floiving: 

' Hea, it Is,’ 1 answered, sighing deeply. 

Then the stranger : ‘ Once the town w.ts wealthy, 
And its licrds iiere over all the nioiiiitain; 

And its w.lrriors’ twice two Iniiidi ed imisKets 
Used to gleam so gaily in the simsliinc. 

TViee alone to-il.iv c.an J di.si’jiver, 

^ 'Thee and tliy^iioor mangy heril of alie-goats.’ 

And 1 said ; ‘ Yea, Ostroviz was mighty; * 

Blit a miserable sliamo befell it. 

And till' sliame had issue in misfortune 
All the tribe was oveipowered h} Serral, 

Since the young TImhiiiy shut .'i imiideu— 

Shot her dead, the beaiififiil .Jelleii.i.’ 

* ‘ Tell me, brother, tell me how it happened,’ 

‘ Umvu came Spiral like a forest-river. 

And they slaughtered all our valiant warriors. 

And they wasted all our golden harvest. 

And they .sold our eliildren to the robbers, 

And onr glory now is gone for ever.’ 


1C oh 

iivrto teW 


me of his fortune ?’ 


* ‘ Wlu'ii he saw the i idii of Ids people. 

Then he elamlierod up the peak licfinje you, 

Cat/ing on his son, the yming lladdny. 

Who had travelled far to foreign couiitrict. 

Thei^ a hey of Serral eainc along Iiere— 

M.ty the saints of God for ever eiirsc him !— 

Down lie shot tlie old man with his musket; 

Witli Ids yataghan fie hewed Ids head oft. 

Even here he spumed away tlie body: 

Down tlio precipice it rolled, O brother I’ * 

Silently th» stranger htard niy answer; 

'Then upon his face he fe^ and straightway. ^ 

Like a chamois slain’upon the mountain, 

Down the self-same pycegiiee he rolIM, 

Even where Ids father once had fallen. 

For lie was old B}Ctko’s son, Iladiiny, 

Who had been the cause of our misfortune. 

The followin*g ballad, which is referred to by Bank® 
in liis History of Servia, is remarkable for its aila- 
sions to the custom of entering into bonds of brother¬ 
hood, one of the most singijlar insjitutions of th® 
Servian people. ‘Persons unit® i|itl|*6ne another ia 
the name of God and St John ’—we quote from BaBk®, 
—‘ jbr mutual fidelity and aid during their whole Uvefl. 
A ijan, it is considered, will make the safest selection 
for his brother, in choosing one of whom he may at 
some time have^drearoed that he had: solicited assist- 
anca in some esae of need. The allied designate 
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thcmseWes “Irothers in G6d,” “brothers by choice,” 

THE BoJkoBN BBOTnERS. 

Ivan Liubo'vilschiP bom in Trava, 

Camo upon the hills \f Verg’orazo: 

Cyril Sborr then gav^in^ friendly greeting; 

In his house eight daysite ontertiuned him. 

flo when ft-ril Sborr arrived at Trava, 

JHe abode in Xiubovitacha’s cottage. 

And for eight white days they dratilc t\'Cther 
"Wine and brandy from the self-same beaker. 

And when Cyril now was turning homewards, 

By his silken sleeve did Ivan hold him, 0 
Saying: ‘ Let us go before a popn,* 

That he may declare us bounden brothers.’ 

Tlicreupou they went before tln‘ i>o]ja, 

And he read them out the holy prayers, 

And they took their evening nio.ai together : 

•Brothers true they swore to be for ever. ' 

Ivan once was sitting by bis cottage; 

Cross-legged sat he tlicre, and ealiiily smoking, 

When a stripling, faint and dnsty-footed, 

Stept before his face, and gave him greeting: 

‘Unto thee, O Ivan Liuboiitscha!v 
Unto thee thy brother Cyril sondelli! 

Dwells a Turkish hound anear tlie mountain, 

Whose ill heart is full of hate against iiim. 

And he prays thee n^w to eome in aidanee. 

And to battle bravely with tlio Turlymen.’ , 

* From the house then Ivan took his mnsk-et. 

In his bag he put a haunch of mutton ; 

Shuts tile door, and faretli from ins bomestoad, 
Draweth nigh the hills of Cergorazo. 

Then the inusket-balls of lioth the brethren 
Never missed the heart of any foeman. 

So that none, though e’er so strong and active, *■ 
None would ever dare to stand before them. 

And the heroes made a mighty jilunder: 

Goats they took, and kids, and glorious weapons. 
Cloth of wondrous worth, and minted silver, 

And besides, a sunny Turkish maiden. 

Of the goats and kids, the cloth and weapons. 

Half was held by Ivan Liubovitseha, » 

Amf the other half was held by Cyrif: 

Nowise could the lieroc.s share the maiden. 

t 

Then they both desired to journey homewards; 

For the herdfes, burning for tlie maiden. 

Loved her so that now, in all their lifetime. 

By her beauty they were first ilividcd. 

Then spake Ivan Liubovitseha slowly: 

* We to-day have drunken well of brandy; 

It may do what neither of us Rnoweth: 

Let us calmly speak of this to-mon-ow.’ 

SoCpon a mat the heroes laid them. 

And they slumbered till the radiant morning. 

Then the first who wsJlened up was Cyril, 

AiW he pushed at Ivan to a\A»ke him: 

‘ Now, Liubdvitsch, thou ag^n art sober— 

Wilt tlion give me now the Turkish maiden?’ 

Answer none the Liubovitseha rendered; 

But he sat him down, and guttering tear-drops 
Brake from both his eyes so dark !^d fender. 

Yea, and CyriJ sat Mm down, now gazing 
On his Mend, and now upon the maiden. 

And at times he glanced upon the dagger— 

On ^ daggi^ gkamfng in his girdie. 

Then the you^ who followed him to battle 
Marmp^ed to themselves: ‘What now will happetiP 
Will toe brothers break the bond of frien^hip F 
Which they aware before the holy altar?’ * 

"" ' .s ' *'" .- — — 

I • ./ • A clergyman of the Greek Church. e 


LoiA the time the heroes sat in silence; 

Up at last they sternly stood together; 

By tim right hand Ivan took the maiden, 

By tne le/l did Cyril sadly hold Her. 

From their eyes the tears came falling ever, 
I.argetis drops that fall in thunder-showers; 
And tliey drew tlieir daggers, and, united. 
Drove tlipm deep within the mmdon's bosom. 

‘ 'Sooner shall a Turkish maiden perish, 

Vhaii tlie bonds tliat join our souls be severed I’ 
Tliereupon they struck their hands together: 
Brothers true they eveimoro remained. 


‘A CONCERT IN SYDNEY. 

• 

Our readers may remember the unfavourable report 
made by Mr Hauser in the above article, in No. 8.», on tlie 
state o^ society in Sydney. This lias been flatly contra¬ 
dicted by so many respectable persons, that, having no 
knowVdge of the subject ourselves, wc hasten to withdraw 
irom Mr Hauser’s statements any siijiport they in,'' be 
supposed to derive from the character of tliis ,h I. 
Wc advise our readers to regard the jiaper, o e 
present, .as merely an amusing and vivacious -.kct' " ,oid 
look to other sources for solid iiiibrmatiou to'i- “nir tlic 
manners and morals oftlic e.apital of New South Wale-.. 

LOBSTKR-l’OND AT IIAMIILB, IN THE SOUTHAMI'TON 
■WATER. 

Tlio pond, or stew, is artificial, about fifty yards sipiarc, 
by ten to twelve feet deep, witli .shelving siiles of brick or 
.stone, and cement, witii coiicrote liottoiii, liavin” a lock, 
or weir, at tlic entrance for tlie admission or exit of salt¬ 
water at the bottom (the H.pnblc being a fiesii-Water 
stream), ’i’liis pond cost aliout L.1300. Tlic lobsters 
are fed on fisli, and fatten. On my last visit to tlic .sLiIi- 
lislnnciit, in August 18/i'i, tlierc were <0,000 in nine 
condition, altlioiigli tlie suimricr liad liecn very hot -Ml 
wrttk lobstci-s .aro kept in baskets, and sold fii-st. 'I'liese 
lobsters arc brought from Uic coast of Brittany ami of 
Ireland, in sailing welled smacks, about sixty tons, whicli 
carry from 7000 to 9000 eaeli. Lobster-carrying is 
subject to the following contuigcncios : thunder kills tliem 
when in the well, also proximity to the discharge of Iieavy 
ordnance. Mr Scovell lost sevcr.d tliousand from the 
latter, one of his smacks Iiaving anchored at niglit too 
near tlic salutiiig-battcry at Plymouth. Calms also 
destroy the lobsters in tlic well, imt onward or pitching 
raotiepi in a seaway does not affect them. 'Phey keep 
alive one month in the vM, -nVliont food.— Symonds's 
Observations on the Fis^yila of the IV’esl Coast of Ireland. 


60K^i;rAiX CREDIBLE IN ENGLAND! 

. T4;r».' ijs ■ a class of Chinese amateurs who devote 
themselves C3^.sivcly to the collection of antique bronzes 
and porcelain, which they call hou-toioig, or ‘old va.se.’ 
They are esteemed as works of art, but chiefly prized for 
the mysterious value attached to the things of past ages, 
though the Chinese workmen are cunning enough to 
imitate tlieso kou-toung so as to deceive the most practised 
eye, and many antiquaries czliibit in their cabinets, with 
the most perfect good faith, pretended ancient porcelain, 
which is two or three months old at the utmi^t. The 
q[>akers of the sham kou-toung pnerally use a kind of 
reddish earth. After the first bttoing of the vessels, they 
are thrown into a kind of greasy broth, where they undergo 
a second cooking, and after this they are buried in a 
sewer, where they lie for forty or fifty days, and are then 
dug up again. In this manner is prepared most of the 
‘fine old china of the dynasty of Ynen.’— Suds Chinese 
Empire. 

Printed and Published by 'W. and R. Chastbebs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Eow, .London, and 339 High Street, EmSsnaon. Also 
sold by Jambs PaasKa, 14 S’OUsi Street, UuauN, and all 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A DOROUCH. 

As there can ho np place, he'U'vcr iii.siffniflcant, wliere 
men have congrep-ated, jukI aetcrl their various 5>Arts in 
the ilraiiia of life, without its history; so there can ho 
..o I'.-toij, hewcA’er trivial, without its moral. We 
liei'd it, ■‘hi.,, ajiologiso for occupying the reader’s 
,|.'eiv '!’! iith HO poor a place as Our Borough. Moro- 
i-'uro though it be, it has been consccrateil by 
.oo,[,ieps, and immortalised by tl*n pencil of genius. 

... .Teat pictorial moralist, satirist, and, we may say, 
..istorian of his era—ho who held the mirror up to 
-i.ilurc, shewing vice her own features, scorn her 
..iiage, and the very age and boily of the time its form 
and pressure—did not disdain to draw its main and 
only street; and as it wa.s then, so it is now at the 
pre.sent day. One hundred and twenly-three years 
ago on a tine May'morfiing. Will Hogarth. Thornhill 
Ills 'ii'otber-in-law', .Scott the hindseape-jiainler, and 
two oilier friends and boon-eotnpaiiioas, started from 
liio Bedford Arms Tavern, in Covent Carden, ‘to |he 
tune of ]Vliy s/iould v'c r/uani'l /hr The first 

hind tliey made was Billingsgate, where they ‘ dropiied 
anchor at the llarkhouse;’ from whence, after Ilognrtli 
had made a cnricatiira of the Duke of rnddledoek, they 
cmb.arkcd for^ Gravesend. How, in the boat, -witli 
straw for a bed and a tilt for a covering, they ate Imng- 
laef, drank Hollands, smoked tobacco, and sung St 
John—how they landed at Grave,send, got their wigs 
powdered, and went to Rochester, -where Hogartii and 
Scott chalked out a hSpHteotch, and played that jui’cnile 
game under the very' coKrlffiWi^f the to'^u-hall, to 
the utter dismay and disgust parisl-headle— 

how they visited Sheerness, 'wheW’Wfagarth was 
laughed at ‘ for sitting down to cut hi^ tofci?!l^#.s in 
the garrison’—wo have nothing whatflVhr to do Avith. 
Besides, is it not all related aiA portrayed in the 
facetious journal they brought back to amuse the 
njerabers of their elub?—which was subsequently 
published, and to which we refer those of our readers 
who are not too refined to enjoy a laugh at the coarse 
frolics of our ancestors. But when they left Sheeriiess, 
as they journeyed to Queenhorough, the subject-borouch 
of this paper, we are bound to follow, them there, and 
describe it in the words of Forrest, the historiograpiier 
of the merry expedition. ‘ The town is but one street, 
and answers the description I have heard of a Spanisli 
town—namely, there is no sign of any trade, ijor 
were many human creatures to be seen at our first 
arrival.’ They found, ‘to their sorrow,’ that though 
Queenhorough was a market-town, yet they could not 
procure ‘one piece of flresh meat of any soft, nor 
poultry, of fish.’ They, however, ‘ got a wooden chair. 


and jilaced Hogarth in it, in the street, where he made 
a drawing, iiiid gathered a great many men, women, 
and eliildron, to see his perfornianee.’ 'JMiey visited 
tli?i church, and foiinil notliing there Avorthy of ndtice. 
But tliey had a coiiferenee with the griive-diggor, who 
infiinned them that the mayor was a custom-house 
otfleei, and the parson a sad dog. Hogarth's party 
would have had anotlior laugh if they' had known that 
the mayor, wlijfti not engaged in offici.al duties, followed 
his huiiihle occupation of a thatclicr ; and if they had 
known that the incumbent’s stipend was only per 
anuuni, Avith a right of grazing Ai'orth about L.7 more,' 
they might have said that tTie (iueenboroiigli people 
eonld not e.xpect a very merry dog for so little nioijcy. 

John '.rnylor, the water-poet—wiio made a I’cuniless 
Viliji into .Scotland in U>:V.), and lodc a-himting 
m the Highlands vi'hon Eii.glislmien knew as little of 
them as of 'rmilnietoo—also visited Queenhorough, in 
a very extraordinary manner. Having constructed a 
lioift of brown paper and bladders, 'Taylor, in company 
villi a eongeiiial soul, a jolly vintner named Roger 
Bird, sailed from London on a Saturday, and, after 
m.iny adventures and dangers, found them.selves, to 
their great joy, at daylight on the following Monday 
morning, close to Queenhorough, Avhero they gladly 
landed, and Taylor thus describes tlicir reception in his 
1'raise oj" Jlrmi^eedu , 

The mayor of Queciiboroiigb, in love, affords 
'Po entertain us, as we had been lords. 

It is a yearly Peast, kept by the ma/or, 

And thousand ]ieople tliithev do repair, ^ 

From towns and villages that’s near about, 

Anti 'twas oiir luck to come in all tins rout. 

1’ the street, bread, beer, and oy sters is their meat, 

^ ■\Vliich freely, friendly, shot-free, all do eat. 

But Bodge and 1 were men of rank and not^ 

We to the mayor gave onr adventurous boat, 

The Aihich i^to glorify t^it tmwi of Kent) 

He meant to liuiig.jip f<.)f a monument. ^ 

He to bis bouse invited us to dine, 

■Where be bad ebeei*on cheer, and wine on wine, 

And drink and fill, and drink, and drink, and fill 
With welcome upon welcome, welcome still, 

Taylor doel iftit tell us the trade or calling of thi^ 
hospitable mayor; but as we have sgen that, in Hogarth’s 
time, the mayor was a thatcher, and as there 
monument in the church-yarl to a rqayor-m«rinef»we; 
may eoncludo that he did not h^d'yeVery high soG^< 
position. Even in tWfc present century, a laaypf virhd 
difd in 1829, Avas not above performing the 
both judgs and executioner, as his predece^oi!|i;ln 
mayoralty had dcgie before him. The gene^' p|(th|ah- 
mcitit for petty oflinces in Queenhorough • 
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and the mayoii, after passing sentence ex officio, trould 
descend from t)ie judgment-^’nt, and witli their own 
hands apply tlie laslit Men-of-war’s-mcn from the 
dockyard of Sheferness \ ised to ho very fond of hrhiug-' 
excursions in the neii^iboiiring villages, but they 
carefully avoided QuecnBijrough. The summary juris¬ 
diction, the nervous arm, formidable cart-whip of 
the mayor, were worse tlian' ‘he court-martial, the cat- 
o’-ninetails, nndtthc boatswain’s mate. 

I^rng, iifdeed, before either llogarth or.Taylor visited 
Queenborough, its nihyor had been described in rather 
contemptuous language. In the AcodcDiii of Comp/i- 
vienls, published in IGM, we And the following uneoni- 
plirnentary mention of that functionary, among a long 
collection of doggrel truisms: , 

Pcase-pottagp is 1 Lenten disii; 

Pudding is ni'ither Hesli nor (Wi; 

Some ehei'^e will choke a daw ; 

Tfle inavor yf QuecTdiorongli is a clown ; 

" 'K'le lawyer wears a daggleil gown ; 

Wat Tyler and Jack Stiaw. 

Queenborough is situated in a nook of the fertile 
county of Kent, about three miles from Sheerness, 
where the island of Sheppey is divided from tlie main¬ 
land by the creek or channel termed v’,e Swale. Its 
original name was Middleton; hut, somehow' or otlier 
—for, as Napoleon said of (.Jibraltar, ‘it opens notliing, 
shuts nothing, leads to nothing ’—Queim Philippa, 
consort of Edward III., happening to land there, tlnit 
monarch, in honour of the event, gawi it tlic name of 
Queenborough. Considering it .an advantageous place 
for commerce, Edward gave the town a charter, consti¬ 
tuting it a free and perpetual borough. 'J'iic. twenty- 
six houses then in the place were endowed with riidi 
pasture-lands, and the valuable oysler-fisliory of (lie 
Sw.ale was given to the burgesses for ever. The powers 
granted to tlie mayor by this cliarter I’ould be explained 
only by a legal antiquary : suflicc it to say, they' were 
about equal (o those enjoyed by MacCallum^More in 
his castle of Inverary. 

The English .lustinian—as the tliird Edward has 
been termed—thought, by granting these privileges, to 
make Queenborough a great commercial port; hut he 
was mistaken. As soon as tliey aequired these boons, 
the mayor and burgesses sal dowi^ to enjoy tl eni, iiiiil 
then corilmene.od a petty squabbling as to wlio shoulil 
individually reap the greatest benefit from them. , At 
the same time, they carefully excluded /brn/f/wo.s—as 
they denominated persons horn outeof tlie liberties— 
from any share. Though from Edward, or at a sub¬ 
sequent period, Queenborough obtained the privilege 
of sending two members to parliament, the tow-n did 
not improve. The petty squabbling continued till a 
few years ago, when the last uyster was dredged up 
out of the Swale, and the borough was L.17,000 tii 
debt, with a poo»-rate of 9s. in the pound. 

Some of the old court-books of the borough arc 
before us, and cause us tOi^vonder as to the food eaten 
by the .inhabitants in thespldep time. Did tliey lite¬ 
rally, as well as metaphorically speaking, live upon 
oysters alone ?—for we find two crime so frequently 
punished as that of being ‘a common butcher,’ or ‘a 
common baker of human bread.’ Scolds, too, and 
foreigners, met with no mercy.. One^Jo|in Clarke was 
app^ended ‘for being a>Scotchman, as is supposed 
and on this mere suspicion, ‘ it is commanded (hat he 
be kept in safe custody.’ But the mass of these records 
are an endtess course of {itigation Concerning the rights 
of pasturage; pi(^i<||alarly something entitle ‘surplus 
pasturage,’ whten, as none oftthe privileged seem to 
know what it really meant, we may surely be exceed 
firom attempting to explain. Yet these were the jwos- 
p«rons days of Queenborough: we must ntow come to 
its decline and fall. 

, Under th^ date of 1799, about forty years befori the 


borough, a^ibr long litigation in tlie higher courts, fell 
into a hopeless state of insolvency, there appears in 
the parislubooks, by order of the corporation, the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic and ominous entry, wliieh,‘as the 
herald, and partially the cause, in all probability, of 

tlic comtiig misfortunes, fully deserves a line to itself: 
a 

‘ No scooling to he paid.’ 

Forty shillings, only, was the yearly pittance doled to 
tlio schoolmaster; yet poor Queenborough, with its rich 
piiKtiwage and fi.slu>ry, decreed ‘no scooling to he paid.’ 
We sliould nientioii liero, also, that the borough derived 
eoii,siderahle emolument from its privilege of returning 
two members to parliament. Hasted, the historian of 
Kent, writing in tlie last century, says: ‘Queenborough 
consists of one principal wide street, eoritainiiig about 
150 houses. 'I’lie pri"eipal source of wealth to it is 
the election for iiiemhers of parliament, which secures 
to some of tlie cliicf inli.-ibitants in,my lucrative places 
ill tlie Ordnance and otlicr branches of government.’ 
In fivt, it may be said tliat for many years the Hoard 
of ((rdnance noininiited the nieiiihers for the horoiigh. 
Wliatovcr tile original constitution of the borough 
may have been, the entire control of the property and 
expenditure of the corporation ultimately fell into the 
liiinds of seven persons—the mayor, four jurats, and 
two bailifis, wbo^elocted each other as they thought 
jirojiiT. Tlie mayor w.as elected by these persons 
writing the name of tludr oboice on a piece of paper, 
which was folded np and given into the hands of the 
town-elcrk, whose otlice had become almost hereditary. 
The town-clerk then went home, and opening the 
papers, announced the result of the election by sending 
tlie serjcant-at-macc with a goose to the house of the 
person who had tlie iiiiijority of votes! We are quoting 
from parliamentary lilue-lioc.’ks,’'' and, consequently, 
trust our readers will not think w'c arc presuming to 
jest with theiii. The mayors were generally re-elected 
for considerable periods. One held office as long as 
tw.rnty years ; and as lie was re officio retiirning-offlccr 
for the borough, this practice was decidedly illegal. 
'The burgesses liad no voice in the management of the 
corporation affairs ; and, being almost all employed in 
tlic oyster-fishery, termed tlieiiisolves froc-dredgers— 
though, in fact, they w'ere little hotter than the serfs 
of the select seven, who formed the governing body. 

Tlie principal advantage of the oyster-fisliory con- 
.sisted in the possession of the Swale as a rearing and 
feeding ground for tliese popular shell-fish. Every 
spring, a quantity of the spat, ,vOr young brood, was 
purchased by tlic corpora^d.'ir’und deposited in the 
Swale, where, in tlie^ 'iieBe "of a few years, they grew 
to be ‘ marketablfiff^sters of a peculiarly excellent 
flavour. .^Jssional course of beds, of different 

age(^j»;^As^were thus kept up, and a regular spring 
supply of spa^was absolutely necess.ary to carry out 
tlie system. The,; freo-drodgers were employed in 
depositing the spat and dredging up tlie oysters. The 
corporation sold the oysters, and allowed the dredgers 
a participation in the profits, in the shape of wages, 
varying in amount according to the prices obtainable 
at market, the favourable or adverse state of the 
weather, and the many other casualties ever attendant 
on a somewhat precarious speculation. The machinery 
Ilf an irresponsible municipal corporation is little 
adapted to carry on a purely commercial undertaking. 
As no fund, even in the most prosperous seasons, was 
ever reserved for contingencies, and the yearly feaat 
described by Taylor, and the seven annual dinners 
giyen by the mayor to the corporation magnates, were 
attended with considerable expense, it may readily be 
supposed that in some springs there was not suffioieut 
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money in hand to stock thd beds. Monej^ ttien, bad 
to he borrowed, on tlie security of the en-suinc; winter’s 
fishing. This was a system very easy to ^jegin, hut 
very difficult to leave off; and so the corporation found, 
it. From occasionally borrowing small .sums^t first, 
they at length were compelled, about 181!^ to borrow 
from five to ten thousand pounds every spring, for the 
purpose of replenishing the oyster-beds j and from the 
legal expenses in preparing the bonds, and otlier causes, 
they seldom paid less than ten per cent, for the use of 
the money. 4 

The free-dredgers, having a very high idea of their 
rights and privileges, never condescended to perform 
any other kind of labour; and, as their families increased 
in number, while the oysters decreased, the yearly 
interest payable for stocking the beds became a very 
heavy tax upon their carmng.-l. In short, they fell 
into poverty; mid as poverty begets diseontent, they 
became rebellious to the select seven. 'I'lie mayor, too, 
at this period, an active aiid»energetic man,'•having 
great faith in tlie efficacy of the cart-wliip and Iftaded 
pistols, inflamed ratlier than allayed the iiicro.asiiig 
discontent. Two parties w'ore formed in the borough— 
the party of the governing body, and tliat of the free- 
dredgers. The only two public-houses in tlie jilace 
were the head-quarters of eacli. Mo dredger would 
enter or taste the hecr of the corporatioii-lionse; while 
no corporation-man would cuter or taste tlie beer of the 
dredgers-house. Though it was absolutely necessary, 
for the success of the fishery, that certain rules and 
by-laws should be observed, the dredgers resisted tlie 
regulations of the governing body, eomimttiiig acts for 
tlie mere purposes of annoyance ; while the select seven 
treated the dredgers in a most oppressive maimer. 
When the dredgers loeljed up tiie select seven for a 
whole day in the town-hall—when a dredeer challenged 
the mayor to a bout at fisticuffs—flic govermng hoily, 
instead of preferring indietine|its at the; quarter-ses¬ 
sions, moved for criminal informations at the court of 
King’s Bench, merely to distress and intimidate tfleir 
opponents. The little money the dredgers had saved 
was soon expended in law-expenses; and tlien the 
governing body, after expending some tliousands of 
pounds of the corporation-money in law-costs, made 
stiil more stri;»gent by-laws, wliicli debarred the mo.st 
obnoxious of the dredgers from any eiiiployrneiit .at the 
fishery. After a seven years’ continuous course of law- 
proceedings between the dredgers and the governing 
body, it may easily be supposed that the lawyers liad 
prospered much bettitfc^an tlie oyster-hods. • 

Such was the conditiaRHi^jj^mrs, and a severe winter 
had reduced the oppressed am^iantumacious dj'edgers 
to the most abject poverty, wlien*H(Q' suddenly found 
a benevolent, yet not altogether dism^sf^^u-d friend. 
This gentleman established a soup-kitclietrf‘>'*-their 
relief, supplied the women with pettiewtf and blankets, 
and the men with Guemsoy-sbirW. Beer once more 
was drawn and drank at the arodgers’ pot-house; 
tobacco, latterly an unattainable luxury, was chewed 
and smoked; and, more mysterious still, smack-loads 
of dredgers were spirited away to London, where they 
were feasted with rare viands and rich wines, and 
introduced to men learned in the law, to whom they 
related their rights and their wrongs. Something 
evidently was in the wind; but the select seven rested 
in fanejed security, little aware of the storm that 
was lliiiWing. At last, a free-dredger brought an 
action’y law against the governing body, to try 
their ril^t of making tlie obnoxious by-laws. The 
dredgef ITho brought this action, though prwi- 
oUsl|' ia 'poverty, engaged, at three-hundred-j^inea 
briefs, tke setjqants most skilled in municipal law; 
and the Great Fishery Case, as the Kentish people 
termed it, came on at Maidstone assizes. More 
than a hundred dredgers appeared as witnesses on 
their side; but, being interest^ parties, their evidence 


could* not be received, ^le governing ^body, however, 
disfrunehised tlieir offtirrs, so • that thty could give 
evidence, recompensing tlic dilfranchised with a pen¬ 
sion of a sliilling a day for lifeJimd cAfranoliising them 
again immediately after the/trial. This was moat 
certainly a twofold act ^f ihju.sti(>e, as it tended to 
cerrupt the wiLiiesM‘.s, anckjvaa an undue application of 
the corporation funds. K^en the mayor was not above 
taking a pensi'^n of a shilling a dajf for life;*and so 
often was lie dislriinebisi’d and enfraneluacd* in a sliort 
period, for tlie purpo.se ol' giving evidence, tlntt ho was 
five times elected to tins mayeiralty in one year! The 
sedect body did not gum much by tlie disfranchising 
move, Hlie counsel on hotli snies depending more on 
old K'harters and other doemnents, than mVA voce, 
evideiiee. Thu trial lasted tjiiee days; then the jury 
wel l* locked up: and on the foiinh gave their verdict, 
declaring the title of the eorpoialion to the fishery to 
he affirmed, but their hy-lawa to he imreast.tiable. 

'I’lie free-dredgers, accepting fins as a^vordiiSt in 
their favour, returned in triumph to tjiieeiiliorough. 
Tlie next daj, Avitli colours flying, and amidst the 
firing of guns and an unlimited eonsmnplion of beer, 
they *inaiined tlieiv boats, proceeded to the fishing- 
ground, cauglit some oysters, and eating tliem on the 
spot, tlius, as ‘tlicy considered, took jiossession of and 
proved their lawful rights. Wliere the money came 
from to carry on this expensive trial on the dredgers’ 
side, and to sujqily so many barrels of beer and pounds 
of tobacco, w.as a mystery loon to be solved. The 
money spent Wy the coiqioration on tile action, of 
course came out of tlio fast-dimiiiisliing oyster-bed*. 

Sliorlly after the trial, a ilissolution of parliament 
took jfiace, and who was so fit to represent the free- 
dredgers as tlie benevolent gciitlemiin wlio had so 
iiobl) iiefrieiided them! Accordingly, a deputation 
w'aited on linn; teas favourably received; and,"for the 
fir* time during man)’ jears, the Ordnance interest in 
tlie Iwrougli met witli opposit ion. The governing body 
were astounded ; the number of voters were about 300, 
while tlie free-dredgers nunilicrcd 155 ; besides, many 
of the burgesses, who would have voted in the Ordnance 
interest, witc snugly installed in its employment, and, 
consequently, being servauls of tlic government, were 
ineligible as voters. 

The bldect siiveii*howcver, were not inactiVjp. Bur- 
i gesse.s were made and umniide, and recourse was had 
to every electioneering trick that could be put in 
practice. At last the day of election came. The 
nominees of the •Ordnance Board wdbe proposed and 
seconded by the mayor and corporation; tjje benevolent 
gentleman by two free-dredgers, who also wen; dissent¬ 
ing preftcliers. The voters came to the poll but slowly. 
To the dismay of the benevolent gentleman and his 
^ent, the free-dredgeSrs were nowlierc to be seen: they 
bad rolled off some of the barrels of beer gratuitously 
supplied on such occasions, and having takeia posses¬ 
sion of an ouipty store-house, were deliberating, with 
closed doors, a?to wliich of the candidates they should 
vote for. Here wast graSitude; but, as one* of the 
deliberators told us, ‘every man lias a right to do the 
best for himself.’ Tliotgent of the Ordnance interest 
first discovered where the dredgers had retired. He 
went, knocked at the door, was admitted, and offered 
certain reasons tor their voting on his side; their reply 
was: ‘We are no scholars, sir.’ The agent of the bene¬ 
volent gentleman next discovered where they 
and he also advanced sundry reasons; which, bcinj 
considered valid, the dredgew marcl\ed up to the pdl , 
in a body, and the Ordnance intye^ateceivod its,ant/ 
blow in Queenborough. We have asked the old fcee- 
dr^dger above referred to, wherein consisted the supe¬ 
riority between the reasons of the Ordnance agent 
and those* of the agent of his benevolent Mend; but 
his only reply was a wink and a grin, and that sttbsi- 
deAce ^to stolid taciturnity so often met with among 






people of his cIms. We have been told, howeverf that 
the reasons advanced #'y thi’ Ordnance agent were 
merely pietu’S of^papoit on vrhicli certain words and 
figures were impreasedJJ but which the free-dredgers, 
not being able to rend, Would not clearly understand; 
whereas tlie reasons i)roflrered 'by the more astute agent 
of the benevolent gentlemanfiverc round, yellow pieces 
of metal, whose validity wert easily comprehensible to 
the most illiteratl;. As soon as tlic beijcvolent gentle- 
manVound liimself iij parliament, he broaglit in a bill 
to regulate the fishery, which tl)e select seven spent a 
considerable sum in opposing. But anotlier dissolu¬ 
tion took'place; another election followed, with a simi¬ 
lar result; and then the besom of destruction,* in the 
shape of the licform Bill, swept Queeiiborough* into 
eeliedule A, where, it is «to be lioped, it w ill remain 
until it becomes the groat commercial enlrepot Edward 
111. designed it to be. 

In 1829,* the mayor, who liad ruled during the 
troubled period from 1815, died. TJiis person invarialhy 
w'ore two watches, that he might never he mistaken in 
the correet time; he also, for the last seven years of 
his life, always carried a pair of loaded pistols, whicli 
he openly exliibitcd, avowing his intention to ‘shoot 
any one who dared to molest him. Every person m 
Qiieenhorough not too young, too oldj' or too feeble, 
attended his funeral. As the clergyman wa.s reading 
the impressive burial-service of the Eiiglisli t’liureli, 
when he came to the solemn words, ‘ Eartli to eartli, 
ashes to ashes, dust t<f dust,’ and the clerk, as i.s 
customary, was tlirowing a handful of earth into thfr 
gra^, a sliower of half-pence was flung in upon tlie 
coffin by part of the assembled crowd. 'I'o the inquiring 
look of the astounded clergyman, they cried o«t that 
the coppers were to pay tlie dccea.sed mayor’s passage 
to a place unnientioriahle to cars polite. 'I’hat iiiglit 
the free-dredgers illuminated their liouses, and smashed 
the windows of those wlio did not; wliile those w ho 
did not illumiiiato, retorted by smashing the windows 
of those who did. This riot—a practical commentary 
on the text, ‘No scooling to be paid’—was another 
rare cateli for tlie lawyers from tlic oyster-beds of 
Queenborough. 

In 1830, the corporation were L.20,000 in debt, 
L.l 1,000 of which w'crc law-expenses. I’hey paid off 
the wholf of this debt, hut were wnatilc to sfbek the 
oystcr-lieds tliat year. 'I’lie following year, liowever, 
the beds wore stocked ; and in the five years from 1833 
to 1838, tiie fishery yielded a gross revenue of L.SS.OOO. 
But the corporation and free-dredffers had so long 
enjoyed the •expensive luxury of going to law, that it 
would seem as if they could not exist witiiout it. In 
sliort, the lawyers were destined to swallow *up the 
oysters, shells and all. In 1838, the corporation 
stocked the beds for the last time; and two years 
afterwards—being L.l 2,000 in debt, and nobody inclinca 
to lend them anymore—they prepared for the impend¬ 
ing insolvency by raising and selling the last remain¬ 
ing oysters; so, when th#sheriff of^ent appeared 
upon the scene, there was itetliiag for him to seize and 
sell but the paraphernalia of the corporation—their 
books, mace, and carl-wrliip. ^hc latter, so long the 
terror of miisclficvous sailors, and other evildoers, now 
lies, like a warrior taking his rest, on the library-shelf 
of a Kentish antiquary. * • 

The creditors, then, had no other resource tiian to 
petition the legislature for its interference; and, 
accordingly, a commissioner Vas appointed to inquire 
into the itffairt o£ the cotppration. The commissioner 
found that the*d^t,fs^ith interest, amounted to nearly^ 
L.l 7,000; and the result of his report was, that x«rlia- 
nient, in 1844, passed an act, vesting the property 
privileges of the boremgh in the hands of trustees, ■ 
until itj^'ddbts riiouM be paid. This aA at once 
restored Wee to the conflicting parties in Queen- 
borough, m they unanimously united to emharrassSand : 


thwart the Ihistees as mu6h as possible. The oyster- 
fishery was gone; but still there remained the time- 
liononred iDone of contention, ‘surplus pasturage,’ to 
go to law about. So the debt is still L.l7,000, the 
trustees ^eing compelled to expend L.4000 in law-costs, 
contending jj^ith the litigious people, wliose mismanaged 
projierty they are endeavouring to improve. But as, by 
an act of last year’s parliament, Queenborough Common 
has fallen into the possession of the Inelosuro Com- 
niissidhefs, it is probable that the question of ‘ surplus 
pasturage ’ lias at last been set to rest for ever. In 
conclusion, we need scarcely observe, that, like Sara 
Weller’s friend, the Clianccry jirisouer in the Fleet, 
who w'as ruined by having an estate left to him, so 
Queenborough was prevented from rising in the world, 
and ultimately brought to utter ruin, through having 
lieen granted privilegcsl' 

„ LIMITED LIABILITY. 

Tun peculiar stringency of the law of partnership in 
tlie United Kingdom has, during tlie last twenty years, 
been a subject of frequent discussion and complaint. 
It was nut to be expected that a principle of so great 
importance in our eomnicrcial jurisprudence should bo 
hastily sot asiile; and up to a recent period, it was 
difficult to say whether its partisans or its opponents 
were of greater weight. The latter, however, have at 
length prm ailoil; and a measure has received the 
sanction of tlie legislature, which introduces, for the 
first time, tlic rule of limited liability as it is recog¬ 
nised in France, in tlie United States, and in various 
otlicr countries. Tliis innovation has been regarded 
with uneasiness, and even alatm, by one class of poli¬ 
ticians, and witli unbounded satisfaction by another. 
Experience will probably shew both that the fears of the 
one and the antieijiatiortsof tlie other have been greatly 
exrfirgcrate.l. For our own part, we regard the 
measure in question as both a useful and a necessary 
one. It may not he productive of all the advantages 
anticipated from it; hut we shall feel greatly surprised, 
on the other liand, should it lead to any of tliose dis.as- 
trous results upon whioh its opponents ^ovc to dwell. 
We cannot suppose that any evils whieli may arise 
from tlie operation of the new law, can equal those 
which long experience has shewn to be inherent in the 

The objections to tlxs. unlimited liability are 

of a twofold kind. first place, it operates with 

great severi^jy-i®^individuals whom W’ant of caution 
or imjps^Rji^nay have induced to embark in com¬ 
mercial undcKtij'ings without ascertaining the extent 
of their responsibi^ty; in the second, it presents a 
serious obstacle to the progress of invention, and to the 
formation of industrial associations among the middle 
and working classes. It may he said in reply to the 
first of these objections, that the law of partnership is 
so well known, that no one who voluntarily submits to 
its operation, has a right to complain of Its rigour. 
Every person who shares in the profits of any com- 
ifercial undertaking, be it great or small, is responsible 
to the public, to use the words of Lord-cliancellor 
Eldon, ‘to his last acre and his last shilling;’ and such 
being the fixed unvarying rule of British law, we have 
ourselves to blame if we incur its sweeping penalties. 
AH this is strictly true; and yet the severity of the 
law has failed to prevent the formation of rayrisids of 
bubble-companies, which in times past have spread 
distress and ruin through all classes of society. _ Nay, 
more, we have good reason for believing that this vc^ 
severity has materially contributed to these disastrous 
results. This assertion may appear paradoxical at 




first sic:ht, but a little rQflefction will shew that it is 
not so in reality. Legislation not unfrequently aggra- 
■vates the cviis which it aims to cure; and*that this 
has been the case with the law in question, is the 
deliberate opinion of many persons who have Jpng and 
narrowly watched its eflfects. ^ 

A gentleman who, from his position as a judge of 
the Court of Bankruptcy in London, has had extensive 
experience-in the investigation of the affairs of bubble- 
companies, lately furnished a committee of tl/B House 
of Commons with a few instructive details as tp the 
mode in which these associations are generally set 
nffoat. The projectors being, for the most part, men 
qf straw, wifliout money or credit, must find at least 
one person who has both, before they can present their 
scheme to the public. Having caught tlieir capitalist, 
they are enabled to commencr* operations without a 
moment’s delay. They have only to persuade him to 
do some act wlficli makes him a partner in the con¬ 
cern, and consequently responsible to his last iffiilling, 
and they immediately obtain credit in all quarterfs 

‘If,’ said the witness in question, Mr Commia-sioner 
Fane, ‘the adventurers can get but one man of known 
subshance to put down his name as a committee-man, 
under the delusive statement that he is not liable, the 
bubble is started, and the delusion set agoing. The 
needy adventurers want an office, b«t have no reiidy- 
money. Nobody will trust them. 'I'hey then s.ay: “Sir 

Thomas - has joined us.” “Very m-cII,” says the 

landlord; “that will do:” and the office is obtaineil. 
They then go to the maker of brass-plates, then to the 
painter to paint the offices, then to the coal-merehant, 
then to the stationer, and lastly, to that most mis¬ 
chievous of creditors, the advertising-agent, by whose 

aid the project is floated. Each trusts Sir Thomas-; 

and the bubhie has aU*the currenc 3 ' that boldness, 
falsehoods, a showy lirass-jilate, paint, and advertising 
can give it.’ 'Fhe witness added, that the effect of the 
law was to deter men of prudenbe and character from 
assisting in tlie promotion of any enterprise, however 
rational, and thus to leave tlio stage clear to adven¬ 
turers and knaves, wlio, sometimes witli tlio aid, as we 
liave described, of one good name, and sometimes even 
without tliat, arc enabled to deceive and plunder the 
public. "■ --N 

It may he sllid, thatllie individual who thus rashly 
lends his name to a scheme witliont sutHeient fore- 
thought, ought to suffer tlie penalty of his folly. But 
there always have been knaves and dupes in tlie 
world, and the law of ^imited liability offers imsieuso 
advantages to the foriTnSSlfttBm exjiense of the latter. 
A few penniless projectors to take advantage 

of the ignorance or the vanity, oFl^iynay he th^ bene¬ 
volence of one person of substance, ilii»»:.,qble them to 
ruin him, and plunder the public with It 

is thus that the severity of the law.daC'As its object, 
and instead of preventing fraud, di^ctl}’^ encourages it. 

But it is not only in the fomatioii of bubble- 
companies that its evils arc perceptible. The extra¬ 
ordinary facilities which it affords for obtaining 
credit, not unfrequently prove fatal to establishments 
which have started into existence with every prospect 
of success. The following example will explain our 
meaning:—A few years ago, a joint-stock bank in the 
north of England failed. Its liabilities were vei^ 
large, and it involved in utter ruin hundreds of 
respectable individuals in the district where it was 
situated. The magnitude of the catastroplie, and 
the interest whicli it excited, led to a searching inves¬ 
tigation, and its results were detailed to the saqpe 
committee of the House of Commons to which we have 
already referred. It appeared that the managers of 
the' concern had continued' to borrow in the most 
reckless manner long after the capital had been lost, 
and when they knew that they were only plunging the 
shareholders deeper and deeper into debt and ruin. 


How Wre they enabled to keep up for years this fatal 
delusion ? Simply by tie lav;i of unlimited liabilit}'. 


delusion ? Simply by tie lav;, of unlimited liability. 
Tlio creditors, consisting chiefljof London capitalists, 
knew tliat tlio shareliolders wei» ultiinately responsible 
to tliem to tlieir uttermost fart.^ing; and they therefore 
advanced tlieir money erttiroly upon tlio faith of the 
sliarc-liat. 'J’liis was fraiAIy admitted in the course 
of the investigation, for tiffe true circumstances of tlie 
bank were perfectly well known in Lombard Street, 
but tlio creditors wore aware tliat t^ic law would priVteot 
tlicm .at tlie expense of the unfortunate shareholders. 

A catastrophe of this kind, involving a vast amount 
of Inimiin misery, it is very clear, could flot liavc 
occiirrAl under a law of limited lialiility ; and for this 
ohviciis reason, that credit would not liave boon ex¬ 
tended to tlic bank beyond tlic exact amount for whicli . 
the proprietors were responsible. So much for the 
positive evils attendant upon wh.at wc may now call 
the late law. Let us next ghmee at those offa negative 
delcriptioii. ’ ^ • 

It lias been long contended by tlie opponents of 
unlimited liability', tliat it. tends, in various ways, to 
impede the progress of soci.al improvement. 'I’o take 
a fanflliar instance: we will siipposi- that a valuable 
mechanical discovery has been made by ii poor man— 
and sucli discot'eries have generally been made by poor 
men. Wc will further suppose that a certain amount of 
ciipital is required to render it available, and that he 
desires to form n. public company for tins purpose. 
Full of confidence and hope, he prints his prospectus, 
and solicits patTtms among the ricli anil great. They 
applaud his shill, predict liis certain succc.ss; but flicy 
positively refuse to sliare in the risk of his scheme, 
liecnuso tliey- cannot do so witliout placing tlieir entire 
fortune in jeopardy. 'I'hey might he disposed to venture 
a hundred or two; Imt wliat sane man would stake 
Ids entire substance upon an untried e.vperimcnt? The 
dis.'^ipoiiited inventor, riieanwldle, finding that the rich 
will not aid him, seeks counsel of tlic needy and the 
discontented. In tliat case, one of two things generally 
happens: his discovery is eitlier lost for want of means 
to make it known, or it is purcliiiscd from liim for a 
trifle by- some licartlcss speculator, who perceives a 
mode of turning to account tlie distresses of the 
despairing man of genius. 

'i'liat (his is jio ijiaginary picture, every oje at all 
acquainted with tlie liistory of patent inventions in this 
country, and more especially in tlie metropolis, can 
testify. ‘ In the course of my professional life as a 
eommissioiier of Jlie Court of Baiikrtiptcy,’ says Mr 
Fane, ‘ I have learned that the most unfqftiinato man 
in the world is an inventor. The difficulty which he 
finds in* getting at capital, involves him in all sorts of 
embarrassuients; .and he ultimately is, for the most part, 
a ruined man, and silmebody else gets possession of 
iSs invention.’ It cannot, surely-, be a wise law which 
leads to such results; nor is it a sufficient defence to 
state that, in spite of the obstacles thus interposed, 
we have made fff-eat .and cc»tinued progress in the arts. 
Wo know the discoveries tint we have made ; but who 
can tell those that we liave lost through the difficulties 
we have attempted to flcscrihu ? In Franco and in 
America, no such obstacles exist to tlie progress of 
invention. The ingenious workman who, in cither of 
these countrigs, .hits upon a useful discovery, is not 
debarred by an arbitrary law from reaping tho fruits 
of his industry; and to this circumstance the superiority 
of llie Frencli in many branches of manufacture, and ra 
the Americans in mechanical* skill, ^as of late yeufs 
been frequently ascribed. The rofer'^teration of the 
law in this country will soon enable us to teat the 
trujh of this opinion. 

It has, moreover, been alleged that the law of 
unlimited liability has proved an insuperable. obstacle 
to the formation of associations which are ealcuhited to 
im:[»ove the health and the morals of tho community 
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at large. Sanitary reform le a movement of ri'cent 
growth, but its progresaJiaa bam rapii). It dates from 
the first appe.-irance offcholera in tliis country, some 
twenty-three yea^s baei, and from that time till the 
present the condition (V our great towns has been 
steadily improving. In Louden, the erection of model 
lodging-liousps, atid of public baths for the working- 
classes, has been attended wV'vli excellent results ; hut 
the lat^ has opirated as a serious <;^jeck upon the 
formation of such establishments. The re.ison of this 
is obvious. There arc thousands of benevolent persons 
who would gladly aiil in the promotion of sucli schemes, 
but who are not prepared to risk their whole fortune 
in earrying them out. When they have eontiilnhed to 
such institutions, they have generally, therefore, slone 
so by direct gifts, in order^to avoid the i)o.s3ihle penalties 
of the law. It is impossible to doubt that iimumerahlc 
social improvements have in this way la’en checked. 
We have mentioned two, hut it would be easy to cite 
many morg^ A village or s-mall country-town maj- ha^e 
required a supply of water, or .a gaswork—or a harbour, 
if situated on the sea-coast, and it has not the means 
of obtaining a charter. The W'ealthy residents in 
the neighbourhood may have exjires.sed their efirdial 
' approval of the plan, hut they are too prudent, wliile 
the inhabitants are too poor, to embarfi' in it, and tlie 
good work remains accordingly' undone. 'I’lic latter, 
meanwhile, are compelled (o drink had water, to forego 
the luxury of gas, or the advantage of a secure harbour, 
because the law says thSt a man must venture ail or 
nothing in any joint-stoek cntcrprist* in wliicli he 
choiftes to engage. 

Such are the most prominent evils attendant upon 
the law of unlimited liability. But, in addition ti» these, 
it has tended to create feelings of envy' and distrust 
between the richer and the poorer classes ; for it ch'arly 
ailbrds advantages to the one which it denies to the other. 
It clearly favours the large capitalist at the expeiis# of 
the small; and it has therefore widened the broad lino 
of demarcation between the higher and the lower 
orders, which, all who desire the stability' and safety of 
the social structure, must wish to see, as far as possible, 
eflaced. It is by the alliance of capital with talent and 
labour that nearly all modern improvements have been 
effected; hut the law in question has said that such 
comhinaBon shall not exist except^umljiT certain diffi¬ 
cult conmtions unknown in other commercial countries. 
In America the ‘ special partner,' and in Franco the 
partner ‘en commandite^ enjoy all the advantages of 
association, withhut the terrible risks*hitherto incurred 
in the UniteiJ Kingdom. The testimony of innumerable 
witnesses has proved that this modification of tho law 
has been attended in those countries with tlie Itappicst 
results. We are now about to follow the example 
of Our neighbours, and we liuve no fear of the 
consequences. * 

One pssitive benefit, though of an indirect kind, will, 
we beliei'e, arise from allowing tho working-classes to 
throw their small funds Miith safety ?nto mercantile 
speculations: it will form «n inducement to tliem to 
save. Storing up spare gains in a bank is a slow way 
of advancement, and does not^timuiate hope. Being 
a shareholder in a’ jnercantile concern will excite hope, 
confirm economic habits, and give the workers the 
morak which is usually found connected^with a sense 
of property. 

Our readers are aware that, in the first instance, two 
separate measures were introduced by the government 
with reference tq this subject. The one was, in fact, 
applicable to the other to private partner¬ 
ships, and tSie first of these only which has as yet 

received ,.,j^!.,!:«®nction of the legislature. The (^in- 
siderat^'the latter ha-s been postponed until next 
provisions of tho measure which now law 
are tind simple* It empowers any twenty-five 

, persons To form themselves into a joint-stock compnny' 
i ^ , 

with lirnitec liability, provided the terms of registra¬ 
tion prescribed by the act are duly complied witli. 
The number of sliareholders may of course exceed, hut 
‘it must not fall short of that specified. There is no 
limit as J,o the capital to he raised by the association. 

It may consist of hundreds or of millions of pounds. X 
clause is adSed to tho act, by means of wliich existing 
joint-stock companies are enabled to avail themselves 
of tho privilegtf of limiting their liabilities by the same 
meansf as'those prescribed for the. new companies. The 
cffcct^if this very important alteration of tho law will 
probably ho to call into existence a number of small 
associations which formerly would never have been 
thought of. fSomc of these, we must expet't to he of a 
visionary and unsubstanthal character; hut with tho 
knowledge that the liability of the shareholders is 
limited, it is not likely tliat such undertakings will 
obtain much credit with the public. Upon the whole, 
vve are induced to believe that tlie new law will tend 
materinWy to discourage reckless speculation. At first, 
wc mty look for nnich activity among the projectors of 
new schemes ; hut tlie excitement of novelty will soon 
wear out, .and in the end, public companies, both great 
anil small, will bo taught iiriidence by necessity. Tliey 
will find it impossible to plunge into debt, .as liitliertn, 
at the expense of their shareholders ; and for this 
.sulistantial reason*—that, with limited liability, they 
will only be enabled to luaintaiii a limited amoiiiil of 
credit. 

Tlie nieasiive applicable to jirivnte partnerships, wliieh 
has been postponed until next session, is perlia]is of still 
greater importance, than that which relates to piihlic 
companies. At iiresent, no one can share, to tho 
smallest extent, in the profits of any mercantile estab¬ 
lishment in the kingdom, williout rendering liinihelf 
liable for its debts to tlie full cAtent of liia means, in 
other eoininereiiil countries, it is a frequent practice 
among we.illhy capitalists, to advance a certain sum 
of money to a young ‘man eoininencing business, on 
tliof understanding that they are to sliaro in the 
profits of the coiiciTn. ISothhig can be more equitable 
than a partnership of this kind : capital is supiilied on 
the one side, character and skill on the other. It is on 
the faith of the latter that tho rich man adv.ances his 
money, limiting precisely the amount for wliieh he is 
responsible; and by means of sficli tinielj aid, the road 
to independeneo is opened up to the youthful partner. 
In England and in Scotland, no such facilities exist. 

A young man may indeed obtain a loan, for the purpose 
of enabling him to eomraenee hvsiness ; but to trade 
solely upon borrowed monMj*«Bi* at best a hazardous 
experiment. There ^ness of great intelligence 

examiiftid before th*«rliamentary Committee to wliieh 
we have alreajJja'sOro than once referred, who pointpd 
out wappilfrearly the distinction between the young 
tradesman wlfUj,>prrow'ed, and the ono who was hacked 
by a partner of knc^n respectability. ‘ A young man,’ 
he said, ‘ beginning, entirely with borrowed capital, 
according to the rules of our trade, is entitled to no 
credit. Ho is a dangerous customer, if lie borrows 
money which can be called from him at any time when 
the lender begins to he fearfhl, or when, for his own 
purposes, he requires it ; whereas, if the lender become 
a partner en commandite, he fixes it there for a specific 
pfcriod ; he cannot withdraw it ; and that capital is 
absolutely liable to the creditors who trust him : 
whereas the borrowed money would not he liable, and 
in tlie event of failure, would be proved as a debt 
on the estate, in diminution of the dividend.’ The 
wjfness, who was a partner in one of the largest retail 
establishments in the kingdom—Everington’s & Co. 
of Ludgate Hill—added, that he had seen many 
opportunities when he tvould have gladly assisted 
young men of skill and character, but that tho presoat 
law had deterred him. 

We trust that this will soon be the case no longer ; 

* 
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I and tliat at least before another twelvemcAth elapses, 
we sliall have followed the example of our neighbours 
in smoothing the patli of industry to allscksses of 
society. 

TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND TB[E 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

KBIKIAVIK. , . 

Aptek the Thor had dropped anchor in Rcikiavil^ Ray, 
the first thing to be attended to was the landing of the 
governor, Count Trampo, in whom all of us Britisli 
passengers now felt the warmest and most friendly 
interest, on account of his amiable deportment during 
tlie week wo had spent toge^ier. lie proceeded to 
the shore by himself in a fully-mamnd boat, and was 
honourably received at one of the landing-jetties which 
serve instead of pier or mole in the insular •eapit.al. 
Our sympathies followed him to his home, wliere a 
wife and numerous family were waiting to givu him 
an atreetionato reception. It is customary for an 
Icelandic governor to serve in that capacity for five 
years; and as the salary is moderate (under L.4()0 
sterling), and the place is considered as a kind of 
banishment, one who has served rhc^'ull term is usually 
held as entitled to some higher mark of government 
favour in consequence. Tire worthy count has served 
about four years under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty as regards politics, and with great iiieoiive- 
nience to his rising family; so we all hoped most 
eagerly that the day of compensation was not far 
distant. 

The next consideration was as to our o«n pro¬ 
ceedings. There being \io hotel in Reikiavik, nor any 
better place of ciitertaiiiraeiit than a tavern, it seemed 
unavoidable that we should spend the night on board 
the ship. We might, liowev^T, go ashore for the 
remainder of the afternoon, and amuse ourselves* by 
examining the town and its neighbourhood. While 
we should be thus engaged, the captain undertook to 
make arrangements for our proposed excursion to the 
Geysers, in which he himself and three of his ollieers 
were resolved tm'’tajmiipaiiy ns. Tliis journey, we 
learned, was likely tone the only one of any moment 
we could undertake in Iceland, as it would occupy 
pretty nearly all the time the J'hor was able to wait 
in the island. It was already certain that the needful 
preparations would oaicupy the whole of the iiex* day. 

Eager and excited^*i%^^rv different from a set of 
school-boys getting a holiul^^'jwo left the vessel, %nd 
broke ashore. The black sliing®*tehieh first liiet our 
eyes in landing, supported our assftiisf’pns regarding 
this volcanic spot of earth. The town and ii3%j Ay|utant8 
scarcely did so—they were not su^jjiprty rude. What 
we chiefly saw at first was a tok of goodly wooden 
buildings, mostly warehouses, fronting to the bay, with 
other rows behind and intersecting—all very neat and 
clean-looking. There were clusters of rude fisher-like 
people at the jetties and the corners of streets, and 
masculine female figures engaged in cutting up fish on 
the black rocks near by; but we also saw some respect¬ 
ably dressed iieople going about, no way difffering 
from what might be seen in a third-rate town sin 
England. Somewhat detached from tho streets, were 
a good modem church, a long building serving as a 
college, and a neat plain mansion occupied by the 
governor. The only part of the town where any extra¬ 
ordinary rudeness prevailed," was the suburb occupied 
by the. fishermen. There the houses were mere W- 
covered hovels, exemplifying the style which we after¬ 
wards found, to be generally prevalent in Iceland. 
The truth is, that Reikiavik, apart from the fishing 
part of the population, is not much of an Icelandic 
town. Its principal inhabitants are merchants and 


publil officiids, most of \^hom‘ are from Denmark or 
other countries. It cOn)i.ins in all about 800 souls. 

Our confinement for scvcikl days at sea having 
’ made us desirous of exercise,,Ive di(> not stop long in 
the town on this ueeasion, butjright soon set out for a 
walk in the country, keeping to the eastward, and 
near the sea-shore. Wp found ourselves at once 
transferred to a wilderr^ss, where the ground was 
composed of hare dolonte, encnmherjd with blocks of 
the same rock; and nothing else any whero *10 bo^seen 
but interstices filled with red earth, and here and there 
a patcli of peat-moss. A jilaec so devoid of vegetation 
is rare on the face of the earth. Tlie only spot in 
my oi»n country winch 1 eini recollect as presenting 
featUTcs approaching to it in ho|)cless desolation, is 
Druiushorliiig Muir, near Alierileeii. Such of our 
jiarty, Iiowevcr, as possessed any knowledge of geology, 
found even this dreary scene not devoid of interest. 
It became at once evident that the eqpntry near 
lieikiavik had—as I must say is the ea.se wdth Djum- 
sliorliiig Muir—taken it.s form .auil eluii'.feter from 
ancient ice. The rounded forms of the ctiiiiienecs and 
the perched blocks betrayed this helore «e discovered 
any lliore expressive glacial iiiarkiiigs. When we by 
and liy observed these in si'veral iilaees (the striai 
pointing from»N. ;!()' W., when Id iire allowed for 
variation of the compass), the proof of the fact was 
complete. So far as 1 am luvare, this was the first 
time that traces of ancient glacial action have been 
observed in Iceland. » 

. Four of our •Jiarty, having amongst them a couple 
of fisliing-i'ods, adventured about four miles aero‘’,|i the 
rocky country—a most toilsome iiiarcli it must have 
heen--,in order to try their fortune in a river called 
Laxa or Lax-elv, wdiieli, as its name imports, is noted 
for salmon. Tiicj' returned to the vessel after mid¬ 
night, and next iiiorning rejiorted to ns a degree of 
success which—eoniiiiuriieated in those pages—may 
Jiossihly send a ilozen yachts to Iceland next summer. 
In tlie jiortiou of the river within a mile of the sea, 
they had found an aliundance of large trout, three 
pouiids-weight'and ujiwards, and had actually killed in 
an liour or two iio fewer than eighteen suCh fish. We had 
them at breakfast, and found Iheiii delieums. The river 
is leased for saluion-fisliing under mercantile views by 
Mr Tluaiisen, a merchant in Reikiavik, who has a small 
lodge on tlie grouiiTl. Mr Tliomseii, being tlfcrc at the 
time, came up to our friends on seeing them commence 
tlieir sjiort, and very jiolitely gave them leave to fish 
for trout. To any couple or trio of Esiglisli gentlemen, 
who find tlie true AValtonian pleasure in angling, 1 can 
imagine no greater treat than might be olhaiiied during 
a sumliicr mouth sjient on the Lax-elv, under the 
sanction of Mr Tliomseii. 

During this day, tvhile preparations were making for 
^ur excursion to tlie Geysers, wo saw wliat was to be 
seen in "Reikiavik, and forniod an ^equaintiyico with 
some of its inhabitants. I was fortunate enough to fall 
in with Mr Sivartsoii, a ytired raereliant, who speaks 
English, and who se^jmciLto feel a pleasure in putting 
himself at our service. When, after a IRtle conversa¬ 
tion, I learned that h<» liarl, in youth, forty-five years 
ago, acted the same friendly part towards Sir George 
Mackenzie, and had subsequently visited Sir George in 
Edinburgh, a common ground of feeling was at once 
established liet’ween us, as I was able to inform him 
that I had also known that anjiable and intelli|;ent 
gentleman, and was indeed concerned in publishing a 
second edition of his Travel^ in Icdand, In this book, 
Mr Sivartson is very kindly sp^keij^f as a young man 
who, in the absence of his father, ^ik on himself the 
d|ity of entertaining Sir George and his companions at. 
Havneflord, where the family then resided. .Now— 
alas for She clianges ‘ that fleeting time procureth [ * 

The first place we went to was the cliurch, or rather 
cajdiedral —ht it is the church of the bisliop of Iceland 
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—a handsome modern building, at the back of the iown. 
We found the interior very ifeat, and even in some 
degree elegant, with galleries, an organ, and a tolerable 
painting over tlto coil,mnnion-table. The object, 
however, which gives this church its chief attraction in 
the eyes of strangers, is a bHptismal-font carved by 
Thorvaldsen, and which he paesented to Iceland under 
a feeling for it as the coun\.-y of his ancestors—his 
fatlier having bken a native of thi% island. This 
beautiful whrk of art is in the form of a low stiuare 
obelisk, having in front a representation of the baptism 
of Christ,j on the left, one of the Virgin and Child, 
with the kifant Baptist at her knee ; and on the right, 
Christ blessing the children ; while on the hack is a 
group of angels, surmounting the legend, O/nis Jtmr 
Jiomre Jh'it, fit Islnndio’, Jcrrrp .si'/n' (/oiliHiim', pietatis 
raus/i, doiiavit Alhcrtus Thorvald'^en, anno »ii>('(a'i.xvii. 
In the vestry, we were shew-n the fine silk vestments of 
the bishop and other priests, including one with superb 
docoiationgjWhich hart been sent to the bishop so lortg 
ago as the early part of the sixteenth century by I’opc 
•lulius II. This was the same holy father to whom 
Janies IV. of Scotland was indebted for the grand 
sword of state which still figures .amongst oiir naAonal 
rcgali.i. It was interesting to trace, in the ornaments 
of this robe, the same style of workAansliip which 
is to be observed in the swonl. 

In n well-lighted apartment, under the roof of the 
church, is kept the public library of lleikiavik, 
consisting of two or tliAie thousand fiooks, Danish, 
Icelandic, and English, many of them^being presents 
sentSrom a distance. I could not find any remarkable 
old books or manuscripts in this establishment; it 
seemed to be chiefly designed for popular user The 
inh.abitants of the town are allowed to have books 
from it for a dollar (28. 3d.) each per annum, and about 
sixty take advantage of the privilege. I observed 
several of Mr Dickens’s novels, some of Marryat’s* a 
copy of Hume and Smollett, two of Goldsmith’s 
AnimaUd Nature, and some of the publications of the 
United States’ government. 

Wo next went to see the school, which is a long 
goodly building situated on a slope to the east of the 
town. To find, in an island of 2(K> miles in linear 
extent, and containing GO,000 inhabitants, strictly 
spcaking_but one public seat of cdns;atign of arty kind, 
is somewnat startling to a str.angor. Such is the fact. 
There is not, and never has been, one juvenile seminary 
in Iceland, and this simply because the population is 
too scattered to ifilmit of any such aitangement. The 
father teach(^ his children by the winter fireside; 
they teach their children again; and such is the only 
education which the bulk of the people obtain. Strange 
to say, they all read, and have, generally speaking, a 
taste for reading; and few English or Scotchmen write 
so neatly as these islanders do. The school at Reikiavilf 
is an eshablishmant for advancing the education of 
a select number of the^'outh of Iceland. About 
sixty lads between the ages^of fourteeif and eighteen 
attend it, most of them hailing • view to the learned 
professions. • It is, however, only a kind of gymnasium 
or academy; and those who deSre the special instruc¬ 
tions fitting them to be priests, lawyers, or medical 
men, must pass to the university of Copenhagen. I 
found a suite of good class-rooms §»r the various 
branches, the Danish, French, and English languages, 
mathematics, naturid philosophy, natural history, fee.; 
a set of dormitories for a certain number of the pupils 
—the rest living wjth ftie^ds in the town—and cabinets 
containing minsws sand zoological spepimens. The 
whole estabUshment seemed to bo satisfactory in every 
respect but that of ventilation. The superintend^g 
rector, Mr Jonson, is obviously a man of vigorous 
intellect and good acquirements. As the estriblishment 
is snorted by the Danish government, no fees are 
ebargett; and it of course becomes necessary to admit 


to it only simh youth as cah give assurance of turning 
its instructions to good account. 

Tlie zesious cultivation of literature in Iceland 
'during the last six centuries, and its remarkable pro- 
ductions„the sagas and eddas—histories and romantic 
poems—Iiav^ excited the interest of all visitors. 1 
am*free to own that 1 Oan form no image of liter.ary 
life more touching, or more calculated to call forth 
respect and veneration, than that of such a man as the 
Icelanflic* priest Thorlakson, who produced a beautiful 
translation of Paradise Lost, and many original works 
of distinguished merit, in tlie small inner room of a 
more cottage wliicli foi’med Iiis parsonage, while his 
family concerns w-ere going on in an equally small outer 
apartment, and his entire annual income did not exceed 
what is often given in England for the writing of an 
article in a magazine. • Inquiry regarding the present 
state of literature in Ireland was a matter of course. 
So far as I coulil learn, tlie love of letters is still a more 
vivid p.aSsiou in Iceland than the circumstances of tlie 
countsy woubi lead one to expect. Iliad much pleasure 
in looking over Mr Thordarson’s printing-office in' 
lleikiavik, where I found two presses of improved con¬ 
struction, and saw in progress an Icelandic translation 
I of tlie Odijssey hy Mr Egilsson, late president of tlie 
college, wliose son, I was told, is also giving promise of 
being a good )>o(#. Tlie list of books printed and 
piiblislied bjf Mr ThordaMon would surprise any one 
who thinks only of IccIuto as a rude country half 
buried in aietie snows. He is also the imhlisher of 
two out of tlie tliree native newspapers produced in 
Iceland—the Inyo/j'ur, and T/iiodol/ur. An Iceland 
newsjiaper, I may remark, is a small quarto sheet, like 
tlie English newspapers of the seventeentli eentury, 
produced at irregular intervals, and sometimes consist¬ 
ing of two, sometimes of four toaves, according as the 
abundance of intelligence m.ay determine. In a country 
where tliere are no roads and no posts, that there 
should be newspapers bf any kind, is gratifying. I 
regs.'t, liowcver, to say that they are described as of a 
violent malcontent complexion. 

In the evening, there was a ball at the governor’s 
house, for the entertainment of tiic officers and 
passengers of the Thor. 1 wont, full of curiosity 
regarding tlie social life of this roniot^ part of tlie 
world, and in hope of seeing sdine of the picturesque 
female costumes which are depicted in tlie works 
of Icelandic travellers. 'Tlie governor’s house is a 
long building of two stories, the lower containing a 
suite aif tliree apartments, nearly furnished. 'Tlie 
count, in Iiis uniform, an<LJ4f”counte88, an elegant 
woAnn scarcely past ifc?-ffioom of life, received tlic 
company with mu^ifiBndness. Two or tlireo stripling 
sons, and of less ripe age, were present. As 

we apm^isSred tlie house, we observed groups of ivell- 
dressedladie# «odj. gentlemen, some of the latter in 
uniforms, making tftRir way under umbrellas along the 
streets, tliere being no sort of vehicle to carry about tlie 
gay in tliis part of the earth. The scene reminded me 
of what 1 liavc often witnessed among the beau- 
mondc of a Scotch university town, wlmre, vcliicles 
being nearly as completely wanting, ladies are fain to 
turn up the skirts of their gowns and cover their heads 
with bongraces, while trooping along under the rain to 
a ^arty. I was disappointed, however, of seeing any 
ladies in the costume once peculiar to Iceland. It is 
now only to be seen upon a few elderly ladies living in 
remote country situations. The ladies who attended 
this ball were all well dressed in the French or English 
fas^iion; many of them in white muslin, others in silk. 
It struck me that an unusually large proportion of 
them were little women. As is customary in the north 
of Europe generally, the ladies assembled in a room by 
themselves ; and it was not till a large portion of tlie 
company had arrived, and coffee had been handed 
about, that a p«r of folding-doors were tlvrown open. 
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Laura Danvera, however, hfd.a strouf? will 
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begtowerl the full meed of admiration on the beautiful 
Laura, ns gallantry demandSd, his heart continued 
untouched, and his fancy urftaptivatcd. There was a 
vein of deep feeling and romVnqo in Herbert’s nature, 
concealed ijeneatfc a reserved exterior,^vlnch required 
to bd aroused by a /ar different nature than that of 
Laura Hanvers. Since he had left school, his taste 
for drawing had been uncultivated ; but on seeing the 
progress Inado by his friend under Mr Mordaunt’s 
auspices, the slumbering taste revived, and Herbert 
succeeded in persuading Mr Mordaunt to grnnt«liini 
a small portion of time, snatched from the hours of 
domestic leisure. Mr Ttutherford, sympathising in no 
intellttctual culture or accomplislunent, would have 
scouted the*idea of a drawing-master for ‘the grown-np 
boy Miistesullerbert,’and certainly would have grudged 
the cost of lessons. Hence the permission given to 
Herbert by Mr Mordaunt, of a weekly visit to liis 
private retreat, where the presence of the wiie and 
daughter was no liinderance to study, their silence, while 
Etty pursued her occupation of needle-work, remaining 
on these occasions unbroken. After tiie first slight 
introduction, Herbert instinctively felt that no approach 
to a more familiar footing would be pcrmitteii by Mr 
Mordaunt or the ladies; bis presenee was a clieclc to 
social intercourse; Ktty fleniurely composed licrscif to 
fulfil an appointed task, like a girl in school-hours; and 
Mrs*Mordaunt was absorbed with a hook. Nevertheless, 
Etty soon ascertained that the young .str.anger was 
good-looking, and had a very agreeable voicff when 
addressing her father; nay, she learned the cqlour of 
his eyes, and thougiit them the most penetrating and 
expressive dark eyes in the world. Herbert also, 
though busied from the moment of lii.s entrance wi'tli 
the single purpose for which he was there, y<'t found 
opportunity to remark the graceful outline of the tall 
slight form, ever liending over needle-work; and to 
detect the fact, that Etty’s eyes were of the softest 
loveliest violet colour, shaded by silken fringes; and 
that in Btty’s long golden ringlets a kind of sunshine 
seemed to linger, though little of sunshine evci pene¬ 
trated tlje close atmosphere she jinhj^led. Herbert, 
being a quick observer, remarked also the olil harp in the 
corner, and the flowers tastefully disposed in baskets; 
he Saw, too, how often Mrs Mordaunt’s glance was 
earnestly and aflxiously fixed on bet daugliter, when 
she seemed /o be engaged with the page open before 
her. 

These drawing-lessons had continned witlioift inter¬ 
ruption for some weeks, and Herbert frequently looked 
in at Mr Danvers’s, but withouS mentioning tlie pro¬ 
gress he was making in art—and of course the name 

MorAaunt wa* never mentioned there—when the 
drawing-master’s increased weakness of sight obliged 
him to give up several of kis.pupils, Herbert among 
the number. Vainly the ^ou»g man strove to find 
some pretext for continuing his visits at more distant 
intervals: all his friendly oveftures were received so 
coldly by Mr Mordaunt, who was a proud man in his 
way, that Herbert dared not persist, fearing to wound 
the feelings he so much respected. , thought of 
the sick mother, and the sweet devoted Etty, both 
dependent on one whose affliction might eventually 
incapacitate him from working to support these dear 
and feeble beingq, ButtHerbert was a stranger, and 
Mr Mordaunt lot a man to -encourage or foster 
the syrapatjt^’, of whose outward expression only he 
felt sure. # 

It seemed, indeed, as if fate was adverse to Herbert’s 
wish to be cm more fifiendly or intimate ferms with 
his former master; for after an interval of time had 
■ jie^sed, which to the young man appeared oonsideratile. 


on calling it the door onh day to inquire after the 
health of the family, he found they had, removed, and 
^no one coWd afford him the slightest clue to their 
present whereabouts. 

‘ 1 ’m gfeard,’ said the fat landlady, ‘ that the poor 
gen’lam wilj, get into great distress, though he owed 
me nothing, and always paid me reg’lar as clockwork. 
But he was too honest to stay where he couldn’t 
see his way clear, poor gen’lam; and I don’t much 
think he’ll see his way clear for long, anyhow; for his 
eyes ff iled him uttcr-ly afore he went; and that failure 
of Ills blessed eyes was the cause of his leaving these 
elegant .apartments, because he were obleegod to give 
up his poopils. And 1 don’t know wliat they vjili do, 
that 1 don’t; Tor Missis Mordaunt was helpless, and 
Mias Ett,y just like one of the lilies she were so fond 
of nursing—easily brokt down, I siiould say, by a angry 
wind, llowsumever. I’m very sorry for them; but 
we’ve all troubles of our own, and I’ve my share, I 
assure ,fou, sir; and you look as if you hadn’t been 
without your own share, too, sir, though you haven't 
seen so many years by half as I have.’ 

Herbert sighed as lie turned away from the ciiiiet 
street, after making several fruitless inquiries con¬ 
cerning the objects of his interest. Sight failed, -and 
pupils given up!—wliat would become of them ? Where 
laid the poor family gone to hide their distress from 
the gaze of the world? That sweet, gentle, loving 
young girl—that pale, sinking raotlier—the silent, 
uncomplaining f.ither and husband, whose every gliinee 
towards those dependent creatures besjiokc deep atf'ec- 
tion and tenderness? Oh, it was dejilorable; and 
Herbert deterninied to persevere in his search, and to 
assist them as far as he was able, for Mr Mordaunt 
mux/ permit him to he a friend now. But the former 
jiupils, of whom Herbert kftew siifflcient to hazard 
inquiries, could give him no intelligence of Mr Mor- 
dinint’s movements: they only knew his loss of sight 
had deprived them of &ii able master; and they eori- 
certied themselves no more about the matter, except 
by saying that it was a heavy calamity to befall so 
good and industrious a man. 

Eor many months, Herbert Butherford had visited 
at Hie house of Mr Danvers more rarely than of yore; 
Mi.ss Danvers smilingly uphraidin",b:-A>i(J)r his absence, 
hut welcoming him eharmina.fy when he came. Her 
father had heard irom Uncle flairy, who had returned 
to England with an enormous fortune, and who was 
coming to visit them, after the chagrin and disappoint¬ 
ment she had experienced in Oi^wall from finding all 
his I'riends and relations diaa^^S^ or dead. 

‘ I understood, orJS^iaed,’ said Herbert, ‘ that 
you wdre Mr only near living relative, Miss 

Danvers ?' 

TlijjMTi’tllTiii I blushed scarlet at this simple remark, 
so innocently^iiadqby the speaker, and replied in some 
confusion: ‘ Oh, I ^iicve we have relations who came 
from Cornwall; bu^I suppose they arc dead or abroad, 
as we know nothing of them. But I’ve always heard 
Uncle Harry was a true Cornishman in his local 
•attachments; but I hope we may succeed in reconciling 
him to remain amongst us, poor lonely old man!' 

‘ Poor lonely old man! ’ thought Herbert, with a 
suppressed smile; *rkli lonely old man, or he would 
nftt be welcome here I’ 

John Rutherford’s attentions to the heautifnl Miss 
Danvers had become more marked and assiduous since 
Uncle Harry’s arrival in his native land. Miss Danvers 
was the nabob's nearest, nay, probably, his only living 
kqown relative, and it was liigh time to secure the 
hand of his niece. But John was prudent, and liked 
to feel his way, imtil the time seemed rfpe for the 
experiment; so he contented himself by paying his 
devoirs attentively to the lady of his love, and by 
redoubled energy and perseverance in business, to win 
the favour and approval of Mr Danvers. Herbert, on 
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the contrnry, had been absent and indolent of late— 
careless about ledgers, and incorrect in calculations of 
importance. The image of the young sweet giU and her 
Bullering mother absolutely haunted him; what could 
liave become of them when the bread-winner wiis struck 
down? Etty’g pensive loveliness had ma<ie, indeed, 
a deep and lasting impression on the young man's 
fancy; and those evenings devoted to the drawing- 
lessons—although no words were spoken i)etween them 
—were recalled as the most cherished memories of his 
heart. • 

Uncle Harry was rewived by Mr Danvers and 
Laura with the empressement due to a biichclor Indian 
relative with laes of rupee.« at his disiwsal; but Uncle 
Harry was fidgety and ill at ease, and almost his first 
question was about prwr Ethel. He had been to their 
native place in the hope of findlhg her; and he could 
scarcely believe it possible that Mr D.anvers jind Laura 
knew not where she was. They spoke of disgrace and 
vexation, and hinted tlieir certainty that Mrs MdVdaiint 
must be dead; or no doubt, if otherwise, t/iei/ w'ould 
have been applie(l,to long ago. I'oor relations who had 
behaved shamefully always found out rii'h ones, and 
never ceased pestering them with begging-letters. 

‘ 1 tliink you may rest satisfied, Uncle Harry,’ said 
Miss Danvers, ‘ that my late niotbor’s sister is no 
more; for, depend upon it, if she li.afi left elnldren, or 
bad lierself lived (for of course they were poor), u-c 
sliould have licard from them qniekly enough.’ 

But Uncle Harry did ae/ rest satisfied even witli 
this lucid explanation given by bis beautiliil niece; 
and, moreover, the sallow but liealtliy nabob (juielly 
informed Mr Danvers, that be thouglit it would be as 
well to insert an advertisement in a leading paper, in 
order to discover poor^Ktliel, either dead or alive. 
It was monstrous, suggested Mr Danver.s, absolutely 
monstrous, to make the thing so public; but renioii- 
stranee ■w^•la vain, for Uiie.le Harry was olistinate, and 
might not bo otleiided with impunity ; so tlic utmost 
Mr Danvers and Laura could efli-et, was to persu.Sle 
him to wait for a few days, when, meantime, private 
inquiries should be set on foot. 

Mr Trailer was in a burry to ri-turn to Hornw-all; 
be had determined on purchasing an estate tliere, and 
settling *dowm,|'fiW-*iiia^cniainder of bis days. He 
(Iete.sted Jjoudoll. and wkmed quite proof against alt 
the bbandishmonts laviswd on him by the beautiful 
Laura. He did not say bow unnatural be thought 
tlioin all, for deserting poor F.tliel, but he looked and 
acted it; and Miss Drivers could scarcely eoneefl her 
spile and indignation-—Sftli'^^yjiopc being in the belief 
tliat Mrs Mordaunt had reaVl^pMsed away from the 
face of the earth. But, worse tlia^iiill, thi.s tifesomc, 
fidgety Uncle Harry had spoken m noor Mor- 
daunts before Herbert; and Herbert had sfS»'''-d and 
hluslicd, and seemed so confused anj^inttrested in the 
subject, that Miss Danvers attrimted the start to 
surprise—for she well rememberetFhaving led Herbert 
to suppose no very near relations existed to share Mr 
Traher’s affection or money. Yet Miss Danvers well 
knew that Herbert Rutherford was no mercenary, and 
cared little for wealth or its allurements ; and she was 
puzzled as to what the strong interest was attributable 
which Herbert displayed concerning these ‘ odious 
people.’ Mr Traher seemed more pleased with tllb 
young man than with any one. or anything in Mr 
Danimrs’s house; and the avowal which Herbert made 
to him, as they were walking out together, of his own 
acquaintance with the Mordaunt8,more closely cemented 
the bond of union between them. Ilcrbort dwelt on 
Mr Mordaunt’s excellent qualities and industry; he 
spoke of Mrs Mordaunt; and the tears stood in Uncle 
Harry’s eyes as he murmured: ‘ Poor Ethel, poor 
thing!’ But when Herbert attempted to describe the 
fitir girl, who had been as a bright angel in that humble 
room, then the youth broke down in confusion; and Mr 


Trahcf, with a long pjeqeing look at his companion, 
exclaimed ‘ Humph! ’ However both gentlemen agreed 
fhat no time ought to bo lost,'Lnd tjat other means 
failing, the advertisement slu/ild be inserted forth¬ 
with ; ‘ for they must be in destitution,’ sighed 
Herbert, ‘for 1 know thdy depended entirely on Mr 
Mordaunt’s exertious for support. God grunt wc may 
soon find them ! ’ ^ 

On the evenir'* of that very day, the/family-party— 
namely, Mr Danvers, laiura, Unclf Harry, and .Iblin 
Rutherford, who had joined tliem at dinner—were assem¬ 
bled ill the drawing-room, at Mr Dunvers’.s, and it lieing 
early siynmer and warm weather, the halcony-Vindows 
we're open, wlnlc tlii' iiumeroii.s sweet-see'nted flowers 
out.si(>! shade'd the interior from obsi'rvation. The 
room was hrilliantly lit with wax-tapeTs, and the soft 
moonliglit strcami'd down on tin; tloweriiig sliriiba and 
exotics, and on the broael airy street which led into a 
iiiagnilK'cnt square. ,)olm Rutlii'rford was jilst asking 
Mi^s Danvers to favour them with' some niu'ie, wl>ieh 
John cared no more for than he did for tin: Pauidixc 
Los/, when from the street beneath arose a strain of 
song, jireluded by a few simjile chords on the harp, 

I willed! arreste'd the attention of ihieh' Harrs'', wlio 
exclaimed; ‘Hi^sli! what a thrilling voice!’ and with 
finger upraised and (juiet stejis, he crept towards the 
balcony, from whence', liosvever, he could not obtain a 
view of the jierforiuers, on account of the leafy screen 
which intervened. Miss Danvers followed him, and 
she also stood onfraneed, for ?lie wandering niinstveds 
were of no eomhion order—that was clear from the 
masterly harp-aeeoinpaiiiment, and the simple patJ?o.s, 
clear and brilliant, of the young voice which rose on 
the evtliing air, and entered that luxurious apart¬ 
ment wafted witlr the odours of the flowers. The 
song ended, Uncle Iharry took out his purse to re¬ 
ward the itinerants, when .loliii Rutherford remarked, 
thii.* ‘ these kind of people must re:ilise a vast deal of 
money in tiie streets; and, for//w xiart, he considered 
It was giving encouragement to vagrants to give them 
anytluiig’—‘Or to give anybody anything,’ gruffly 
muttered Uncle Harry, crushing in among the flower- 
stands, in tlicvam hope of reaching the balustrade, and 
throwing a handful of silver to tlie poor wanderers 
lielow. But ere he could manage to do this, another 
harxi-prelude, qf a* wild and mournful clyiracter, 
hushed them aM'into silence; and as the voIqo again 
swelled into the full burst of song, Uncle Harry turned 
Ijale, and trembled; and so uneontrollahly agitated did 
ho heeonie as tin? song proceeded, ttiHt Mr Danvers, 
fearing he was ill, asked what was the yiatter in a 
tone of great alarm. 

‘ Ilusrl! ’ said Mr Trailer-^* hush! ’ and so penmp- 
torily was the word repeated, that Mr Danvers retreated, 

S oking somewhat offended. His visitor, however, was 
r too engrossed to remark this ; and when the sweet 
voice ceased, and the harp-music died away? Uncle 
Harry exclaimed, in a voice choked by emotion: 

‘ I haven’t heSrd that sotif since I was a boy. It is a 
Cornish ballad, which poor'wEthet used to warble; and 
I must go down and give tliese jieople something for the 
painful pleasure they l*ve afforded mo. But, hark! 
—they begin again.’ And after a brief space, Uncle 
Harry cried, in a state of the utmost excitement s 
‘This is strapg?!—another old air which I’m sure 
only Comisliers can know. It was our mother’s 
favourite. I must see who these poor folks are.’ 

Miss Danvers followed the impatient nabob down 
stairs, and placing her hand «n his grm, said: ‘ Yoa 
must not go out, dear uncle; y^ wy take cold in' 
the evening air. 'Wo will have the narp and singer 
in ihe hall;’ and turning to a domestic, she gave the 
order. 

The goigoously liveried servant soon returned, 
followed by two persons—one, a man, bearing an old 
barf, who was led by his companion, a female, whoso 
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face ■was not distinfnn’s^ia-t'Ie, fpni the slouched bonnet 
■which overshadowed it.. The man w'as blind, middle- 
aged, but pretTu^urem.care-worn, and with silvered 
hair; yet there was a Resignation and touching bene- 
Tolenoc in his countenance, and a demeanour which so 
plainly bespoke the gentleman* despite his shabby attire, 
that Uncle TIarry felt quite dfbashed in addressing him, 
and tujrned to the muffled female in an apologetical 
manner wljcn ho'tendcred the silver (wins. But Miss 
Banters had no sncli delicacy; and she addressed the 
singer, s.aying: ‘This gentleman wishes to hoar the 
songs repeated—the last two. They arc Cornish 
melodics,* he thinks; and he wishes to know,where 
you learned them.’ 

There was a silence, ■which was broken by the hdtpist 
■whispering to his compmiion: ‘ You may tell where 
you learned them, my dear.’ 

The timid form beside the blind man seemed to 
shrink neat'cr to his,side, ns she said, in a low, almost 
inatftlibleskoicc: ‘Tliey are Cornish airs, ma’am, anct I 
learned them from my mother.’ 

‘ Is your mother Cornish, then 'i' bluntly .asked Mr 
Trailer, .as he vainly essayed to gain a peep of tlij* face 
hidden beneath the slouched bonnet. 

‘Yes, sir,’ murmured the sweet vqieo again; and 
ag.ain there was silence. 

‘I’m a native of Cornw.all myself,’ at last blurted 
out Uncle Harry; ‘ and one of those songs you sang 
so beautifully was a fiu’onrite of my mother’s ; and 
it’s an odd eoineidence. Be so kind as to sing it again ’ 
The voice and the harp were more* cneliantiiig in 
the*hnll than in tlie open air, and Mr Traher almost 
sobbed with emotion as lie listened. 

‘'riiatik you, thank you, my good friends!’ '.le c.v- 
clairaed, pressing to the blind man’s stde, and placing in 
his hand a glittering coin : ‘ you must come hero again 
before I go, for this is a treat indeed. I iiaven’t Iieard 
that song for so many, many years. I'oor Etliel !’»be 
sighed, half speaking to himself; but the words had 
reached the cars of the strangers, and they caused the 
blind man to move forward involuntaril 3 ' a slop or two, 
as if listening to hear more. But klr 'Ikalier was far 
away with memories of the past; and flic harpist, 
fearing to intrude, made a low how, and uttered thanks 
—thanks so impressive, and so unlike a common 
itincranV that Miss Danvers feltrcoiv'ineed *he was 
not what he appeared. * 

‘Come, Ethel, my love I’ s.aid the blind man, as ho 
took the female’s hand, advancing to tlie hall-door, the 
liveried lackey condescending to ckrry out tlie old 
harp. r 

‘Ethel!’ cried Uncle'Tl.arrj', placing himself before 
the retreating pair—‘arc you Ethel, too? Ami pray, 
what’s your other name, and are you this worthy blind 
gentleman’s wife or daughter ? ’' 

The female was silent, and evidently alarmed 
by thii^ abrupt Siddress, keeping tight hold of her 
companion’s hand. 

Again the blind man spfeo. ‘This*is my dear and 
only child, sir,’ he said ; ‘ dhd ? do not know -wdiy we 
should bo ashamed of mentioning our names to one wlio 
has so bountifully rewarded oftr humble efforts. My 
name, sir, is Mordaunt; and my daughter is called 
Ethel, after her dear mother.’ 

‘ 0 merciful Providence I ’ cried Mr JTraher; ‘ and 
is her mother living ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ r.athei* coldly replied the harpist, still 
retreating towards the door, and not understanding 
tins unusual interest eviheed by a stranger. 


and a shower of goIdCn ringlets fell down the pale girl’s 
shoulders; and Uncle Harry clasped her in his arms, 
crying: ‘ITls poor Ethel herself; why is she not here?’ 

‘ Here ? ’ said Mr Mordaunt. ‘ Alas 1 she is alive to 
us, but (kiad to tlie world.’ And then, in a few words, 
drawing tli^* blind man aside, Mr Trailer heard the 
lamentable tale of distress unfolded. 

Miss Danvers liad vanished; she would not stay to 
witness so terrililc a denouement before the servants. 
A w'.a’ndering halhui-ainger lier cousin! Oh, it was 
disgiviting—it was not to be endured. 

Uncle Ilarrj’^ found presently that it was time for 
him to think of a liome elsewhere; and all liis .arrange¬ 
ments were zealously aided by Herbert Tlutherford. 
So, bidding farewell to Mr Danvers and Laura, lie 
soon returned to liis beloved nalivo county, aeeom- 
paiiied by the poor kftirdaunts; nor was tlie old harp 
left bcliind. Their troubles were over—.so they^ de¬ 
clared, witli deejily grateful hearts. It is true, one 
was stAekeii with paralysis, and one w.as blind: hut 
wliafof that? Even in their utmost desolation, God 
had heard their prayers, nor left them to perish. 

Mr Tr.aher casually mentioned to old h’utherford his 
intention to give his iiicco Etty a handsome portion, 
provided she married to please liini; and when 
Herbert signified bis desire to run down into Cornwall 
to visit Mr Traln r, who b.ad given liini a hearty 
invitation, Mr Itutherford senior offered no objection 
to the pl.aii. 

It was some time ere Etty could he induced to leave 
her dear parents, even to Uneic Harry’s tender care; 
but on Herbert’s promise of a long annual sojourn with 
them, he at length sueeeeded in carrying off his fair 
bride. The young couple resided near the metropolis ; 
hut ‘Mrs .lohn Ilutherford’ pever would consent to 
call oil ‘Mrs Herbert Kutherford,’ nor to owm tlie 
relationship between them; for soon after Herbert’s 
marriage with Ethel Mordaunt, Miss Danvers became 
tlie wife of .lolin, her constant swain. But as tliis 
aliAiation did not disturb the even tenor of the 
flourisliing business-system pursued by llutherfovd, 
Danvers, and Kutherford, nor ruffle the equanimity of 
Herbert and Etty, no one thought it worth while to 
reiiioiistrato with the proud and silly dame. 

Uncle Harry and the hliijil,< «K-.«»t".i;ved amicably 
together, long after xioor Etjiel had gone pe.acefully 
down to tlie' grave. The did harp is preserved as 
a precious relic by Herbert’s children; and lie always 
deelari's the most fortunate day of liis life to he that 
on ■wtiich lie commenced thejrmctnorablc drawing- 
lessons. 




quite unrasurned, and, without ceremony, clasping the 
astonished harpist’s hand, and arresting liis progress. 
‘Did you nejP* hear lier speak of Harry—her brother 
Harry?..'#% he, Mordaunt! and I was* going to 
Sror you to-morrow; and now let me look at 
I’ and he palled away the slouched bonnet. 


MONTH: 

»';r^ij';NCE anu abts. 

At tlie very end dmho session, too late for us to amend 
our statement of hobt month, the Premier repented of 
his bad joke let off in the House against tlie Royal 
Society, and annonneed that he would give the L.IOOO 
grant for this year out of tlie contingency-fund, and 
bring it forward with the estimates next year, so that 
parliament may have tlie opportunity of discussing 
itv if they see fit. We may therefore liope that the 
seientifie investigations already set on foot hy aid of 
the grant, will be carried on to a successful issue, and' 
prepare the way for new ones. Tlie general question 
was brought before a meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation by a proposition: ‘ Whether any measures 
could be adopted by the government or parliament 
that would improve the position of science or of its 
cultivators in this country.’ The answer is embodied 
in a report drawn up by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, with Lord Wrottesley as chairman; an 
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important douuuient, which 'J'c comnieml to tlie atten¬ 
tion of all who arc interested in the subject. The too 
prevalent neirlect of physical science is dwcM pn. Mr 
drove says: ‘ It i.s melancholy to see the number of 
Oxford graduates who do not know the elctnentnry 
principles of a telescope, a b.arometcr, o» a steam- 
engine. The contempt of anything manual or mecha¬ 
nical, which Bacon so strongly reproved,' still prevails, 
to a large extent, among tlie upper classes.* After 
examining the whole question, the committee suggest 
that ‘provision should be made for etruetually teaching 
! all the various branches of physical science' in our 
' universities; ‘ that professors and local teachers shall 
he appointed to give lectures on science in the chief 
provincial townsthat the foriigition of museums and 
free libraries should be promoted; that ‘ by fellowships, 
and increased salaries to professors,’ due encouragement 
shall be given to scientific studies; ‘that sflcntific 
offices shall be placed more nearly on a level, in rcSpect 
to salary, with such other civil api)ointment8 as are an 
object of ambition to highly educated menand lastly, 

‘ that a Board of Science shall he constituted, composed 
partly of persons holding offices under the crown, and 
p.artly of men of the highest eminence in science, which 
shall have the control and expenditure of the greater 
jj.art at least of the public funds given for its .advance¬ 
ment and encouragement.’ These arc but the merest 
outlines of what the report contains: they may suffice, 
however, to give our readers an idea of its purport. 
As regards honours and reward.s, our own opinion is 
pretty well known. The committee appear to have 
been not unanimous th(4eiipon; and with respect to 
good-service pensions, Mr Biill says, he has ‘ a strong 
sense of the probable evils of anything a])proaching to 
a system of government patronage of scientific men, 
to which such pensions would be a forward step.’ ’ 
That with all our advancement in science, we have 
yet much to learn, is demonstrated by what is taking 
place in Paris. The French Exposition, though far 
inferior to our^kW. j^^ral effect as a amp d’ail, is yet 
far superior in many ol ^ts details. To mention but 
two—philosophical instilments and calico-printing. 
There is a finish about the instruments of the Parisian 
makers which we have not yet attaincil; ami in the 
calico-printing, sciencs as well as art is called iif and 
the colours are applied ^ brilliance and permanence 
and beauty of design truly'^lmirable. 'Dio lesson 
thereby taught is an important ' ’vi', and we hope our 
manufacturers will learn it. \ ' , 

Tiiat most magnificent of mnoeni' cntei’^flises, the 
Crystal Palace, is not so flouri. hinj-^s Its projectors 
hoped, and as it deserves tc be. /According to the 
recently published annual report/the total expendi¬ 
ture amounts to L.1,275,000; and the total number of 
visitors, up to 30th of June last, 1,332,008. The first 
year’s net profit is set down at L.GC,000; and the 
outlay as L.IOOO a week. The Palace is so popular a 
place of resort, that, were the directors to take a proper 
view of its capabilities for trade, and to charge a 
reasonable price for refreshments, they would perhapa 
have more reason than at present to consider their pros¬ 
pect encouraging. In future, the annual meetings are 
to be held in June instead of August; and Sir Joseph 
Paxton, ceasing his active superintendence, remains 
attached to the concern somewhat in the character^f 
* consulting engineer.’ The half-yearly reports of some 
of the chief railways, and the miserable dividends 
declared, do but confirm what has long been foreseen 
by those who knew that reckless expenditure, flinging 
away hundreds of thousands in law and parliamentary 
expenses, would eventuate, os the Americans say, in^ 


somefiing like ruin. Notwithstanding the drill? occa¬ 
sioned by enormous oiltlsy in past years, there is good 
reason to believe that if railwaV directors would cease 
*to pursue that one fixed Idea jo whidh we have often 
alluded, they would not have toMneet their shareholders 
with declarations of defiiient resources. The success 
of some of our jomt-stoc^ banks presents a striking 
contrast—dividends of fr'jm six to twenty per cent.! 
Taking advaiitas'e of these rasults, anji the new^law of 
limited liability, several new batiks have '•just ^cn 
started. The I’oat-ofilco, too, sflews a satisfactory 
return : the gross revoiiue for the financial year 
18.")4-55, including foreign and colonial postage, is 
L.2,G8!?,!>1C ; while the charges of management amount 
to L.^jlTOjSIG. llere we have evidence that at least 
in one important governmen,t department, the right 
men are in the right places. 

Our two metropolitan Arcba'ological Societies have 
been enjoying the fine weather after thei? manner: 
one’ in a series of picnic visits to the nntiqui^es of,tho 
Welsh niayelies, where Scott lays the scene of The 
Betrothed; the other, in the Isle of ^YIgllt. Tlie effect 
of these annual outdoor gatherings is already felt; and 
our tfneient remains are now likely to be better 
respected and understood. At a meeting of the 
Somerset Arclinlological Society, Sir W. (!. Trevelyan 
announced a fact which some will consider of more 
importance than ruins—that a large vein of carbonate 
of iron iias been found in the Brendon Hills. The value 
of this discovery will be best itppreciated by manufac¬ 
turers of steel, as hitherto the chief supply lia.s been 
obtained from Silesia at a cost of three-quarters nif a 
million annually. And it appears thot we are to get 
inoxhai^tible supplies of iron from India; for Mr 
Ilenwood, of Peiw.ance, wdio was sent out by the 
East India Oumpany to make a survey, has just re¬ 
turned, ro])i)rting tlie existence of a large iron district 
hct'i'ocn Almorali and the mountains. The metal is of 
excellent quality, and in quantity more than can well 
be calculated. Not much longer will India have to 
depend on England for her railway iron. 

In California, the miners, while tunnelling the hills, 
‘have brought to light the dry beds of ancient rivers, 
at a groat depth below the surface, which arc found to 
he very rich, the gold having all the appearance of 
having lAen cayicd^along the bottoms of the ancient 
streams, until the occurrence of some great cofivulsion 
which filled up the elianneis and buried the gold.’ 
1‘arties of explorers, attracted by visions of the yellow 
ore, are still heaud of from time to 'time about the 
licad-waters of tlie Amazon, As yet, they liavo been 
disappointed of the wished-for result; but as every 
visit milkcs us more acquainted witli the noble river 
and its tributaries, the general result will be beneficial. 
As an instance of tlioi facility with wliicli tlic region 
tJfay bo penetrated, Don Manuel .Ijiirra, governor of 
one of tlie mountain provinces, traversed diy the 
Amazon, steamed from N.auta to Now York in thirty 
days. Nauta is"^ small towyi at the foot of tlio Andes ; 
and should the Braziliivi g<?,vcrnment oppose no, impe¬ 
diment to the free navigation of the river, we_ shall 
soon hear of something important accomplished in the 
way of tr.ade. 

The Australians have awarded a goW niedal to. 
Captain Cadejl for his successful navigation of the 
river Murray to a distance of 1450 miles from the sea; 
and with the promise of a gift of L.4000, if within 
eighteen months he will have two more steamers 
plying on the river. And wilsh reference to the ever'* 
important cotton question, a suggqeti^* ims been made 
for the establishment of a cotton-giwing colony in 
Nc^ Guinea: the climate is described as eniinen^y 
suitable; while China is near at hand to supMy apy 
number of hardy colonists. The Geographical Society 
of Paris ofl'er prizes for further discoveries in, AiHca, 
andifbr explorations of the Blue and White Nile; ami 
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the Frc-nch Government are aiding by grants of iioncy 
the opening of a travel-route from Algeria to Sonc- 
gambia, foreseeing greaj advantage iii such a connection 
of their two colonies. ^ 

The society above rnentioned have published some 
further particulars respecting the products from China, 
for wliich their gold medal w((8 awarded to M. Montigny, 
French consul at Slianghae. v.We drew attention to the 
I facts ih a formet; month; and may add here, that the 
Chi».ese yim, introduced as a substitute for the potato, 
will keep for five years without germinating; it does 
not sufler from frost, and appears to he superior to the 
potato in most if not all respects. A cultivator in 
Paris got more than ,50,000 sets in one season: a 
square metro of ground suffices for 20 sets; iin^ it is, 
said that tlie produce ffom one iicctare amounts to 
60,000 kilogrammes—double that of the potato. 

The sweet sorgho also has succeeded in the south of 
France, fudging from present experiences, tins plant 
appears ^.estined to' fill up the gup between latitude 
44 degrees and the sugar-c.ane-bearirig regions of the 
tropics. Forty-four is tlie southern limit of profitable 
cultivation of the beet-root; thus France may now 
produce sugar in both sections of her empire. Uesides 
sugar, the sorgho gives abundance of aleoliol, a species 
of cider, one or two liqueurs, and molAsscs convertible 
into rum. The leaves and refuse cane arc excellent 
food for cattle; and, moreover, the plant has properties 
useful in dyeing. Forty acres have been planted for 
the dyers of Lyon. ‘ 

The Chinese pea has been sown and come to pcrfec- 
tioi. not only in France, hut in Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, and Italy. It is of an oleaginous nature, and 
yields twenty-five per cent, ol' oil superior in| quality 
to rape or colza. Tlie cake serves to fatten cattle; and 
in China and Japan, this pe.a, reduced to flour, and 
made into a kind of cheese, is eaten by millions of the 
poorer population. In addition to these inipoi^iaiit 
vegetables, tlierc is a species of dry rice—said to grow 
anywhere—the Coreau bean, and a prolific sort of 
canary grass. 

A dozen yaks were also sent: these animals partake 
of the nature of tlie horse, ox, mule, and goat. Their 
wool 18 admirable, and can bo shorn twice in the year. 
They inhabit mountains; and of tlie twelve, three 
have been kept in Paris, and the others placwi in the 
Jura aSd otlier hill-districts, where tiley liave already 
begun to breed. It is believed that the yak will prove 
valuable as a beast of draught and burden, in addition 
to the wortli of its fleece. And lastly.', silk-worms: the 
breed of these insects liad so greatly degenerated in 
France, thit tlie scriculturists had to buy 12,000,000 
francs’ wortli of the eggs every year from Italji, to keep 
up their stocks. They will now have in the Cliineso 
silk-worm a newand vigorous isace. 

Since the war broke oht, tlie Admiralty hate 
cngraied and piiblished a hundred slioets of maps of 
the Baltic, Black and White Seas, charts of tlie coasts 
and gulfs, &c.—giving a.better knawledge of those 
w'ateri than ever we had Jiefofo. They are sold with 
sailing-directions at a very cheap rate. Soundings and 
surveys are still going on in tfce unknown parts. The 
French have been for years engaged in a survey of 
^ the Mediterranean, and have just made careful sound¬ 
ings of the Gut of Gibraltar. Thev find it to be in 
some places more than 2000 feet dftp.* We are told 
that a sura of Lv677,000 is wanted to complete tlie 
Ordnance Survey of S^tland, and that, with an annual 
instalment of L.70,000t the work can be accomplished 
in ten yssarrf.. / | 

Our pl^qddii^' neighbours the Dutch have brought 
their .atoipendous task of draining the Lake of 3^- 

f h close by tlie sale of the last parcels of land 
ed. By pumping out the water, lihey gained 
aeres of exoellent land, which sold for 8,000,000 
The cost of t^e work was 10,000,000..^ In a 
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few years, all the outlay will be repaid, and a liandsonip 
profit will accrue. This success has revived that often 
debated qi^estion—the drainage of the Zuyder Zee. 

Thosrf who occupy theniselvcs with agricultural data 
may be j^nterested in knowing, that tlie liarvest began 
in the neiglibourliood of Paris on the 6th of July in 
1845; in ?840, .June 28; in 1847, July 1; in 1848, 
July 6; in 1849, ,Tuly 8; in 1860, July 16; in 1861, 
July 20; in 1852, July 22 ; in 1853, July 25 ; in 1864, 
.July vll; Here we see a later commencement year by 
year^cver since 1847. In the present year, there was a 
movement in the other direction: tlie harvest began on 
the 20lh July. It will he useful to compare these 
dates with beginnings on this side the Channel: the 
iiarvest season iiere has been magnificent, partaking of 
the dry weather, of which we liavc had so mucli of late. 
Only in July was the general cour.se disturbed : in that 
month, more than four inches of rain fell. An observer 
at Doncaster states the averai^c of July, for eighteen 
years previous, to be three inches ; and that the fall, in 
the case mentioned, is the first which has come up to 
the averago for nearly two years. We iioar tliat, 
notwithstanding storms, the wheat-crop in the United 
States is estimated at 168,500,000 bushels. 

Endeavours are being made for the formation of a 
Scottish Meteorological Association, with the Duke of 
Argyll as jircsid^it, the subscription to be 10s. The 
jiromoters have our lie:irtiest wishes for tlieir success. 
Scotland presents very remarkable w'cathcr plienoiiieiia ; 
and in the investigation of these, and in correspondence 
with the society already cstahlislied here in London, 
they will find worthy scope for their exertions. The 
Edward Forbes Memorial Fund is to be applied in tlie 
form of a bronze-medal, to be competed for annually by 
the students of the School of Mines. Thus the distin¬ 
guished professor’s name will be perpetuated among 
tliose who aspire to tread in his steps. The I’olytechnii: 
Institute has added to its seieiitific attractions a lecture 
on aluminum; and admiring audiences may now see 
a tar of the now metal witii their own eyes. 

We eoneludc with a fact or two interesting to all 
who have ever suflered from toothache. Mr Blundell, 
a city dentist, by the application of ice to the .iaw-, 
so deadens its sensibility that lie extracts tcetli without 
pain; and Dr Roberts has deseribej^ tefore the Koyul 
Scottisli Society of Arts, lijr"fiiSBioaTor cauterising 
the dental nerve, wherebyCa tooth may be stopped 
without pain, or a stump become a support for a new 
toptli; wliilc tlie use of arsenic, and tlie ordin.iry 
intiittidating mode of cauterisation, arc avoided. He 
applies a wire to tlie patienpis^outh, and heats it by 
means of a small Grovi^i'^attery. ‘ Tlie advantages,’ 
he says, ‘to be obtained by this instrument are—its 
easy applicatjjjjfirotlic desired spot in the mouth, and 
that neI4is^ily colil, instead of alarming tlie patient 
by lidding # red-hot iron before his face: its being 
at once raised !8‘%he requisite heat, and no more than 
the mere point oS^the wire used being heated; also 
from its being at once cooled on simply removing 
the finger from the spring. 

. The annual prizes of the Scottish Society of Arts— 
namely, thirty sovereigns, and gold and silver medals— 
are ollered for ‘ Inventions, discoveries, and improve¬ 
ments ill the useful arts.’ Among the subjects 
juentioned are—ventilation, sewerage, mortars and 
cements, locks and tools, steam-engines, machines for 
printing and carpentry; for ‘ rendering the electric 
light available in practice, particularlj^ in the illumina- 
tiou of mines; ’ paints, paper, pons, ink, photography, 
watchmaking, and hats. Are we never to j^t rid of 
dhr present ridiculous style of hat ? 

An attempt has been made to light the town of Deal 
by tlie electric light, and, as we hear, it failed. Prizes 
are waiting for those who shall succeed. And to 
conclude: of all the ponderous appliances used in the 
present war, the most ponderous will be the huge 
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abells now being manufaetuitd, as is saiA at the Low 
Moor Ironworks, near Bradford. If report speaks truly, 
tliey weigh twenty-six hundredweights without the 
olifirge. 

hersel), who would gladly hard avoided so formidable 
an undertaking. E’dr *tlirce whole weeks she had 
received long and conscientioiM lessons from Gardel, 
•wlio declared her perfect in tlieJpoetic* dance ; and yet 
she besought her mother to'sparc her tliis dreaded 
minuet. ‘ What! not to*dance the Queen’s Minuet at 
your wedding-ball 1 Nevijf was such a thing heard of! 

In ;«y time, we used lo dyice three or four minuets in 
an evening; anil jou, vlio have liiub Oardel .ind St 
Arni.and for your masters 1 0 no! it is impelssible, my 
love 1 ’ ’ 

And so the yontliful brnls was awaiting her partner. 

But the night was wearing on--it was now nearly 
midnigilt, and still M. de Tre'nise did not appear. So 
it was decided that she sliould dance it with another 
beau, daiisuur, who was present—ill. de Lalitto—a sort 
of rival of AI. de 'i’reiiise in the art of dancing. But a 
difficulty arose—he had no three-eoriiered hat; and 
how could a minuet be jierl’orined witliout,tbo indis- 
pci.Sable chajieau bias'' One wa.i, however, qiiii^ly 
procured for him, and the minuet was (Tanced to 
perfection; but just as M. de Lafitte, with Ills three- 
eortiered hat in one hand, and with the other leading 
his fartr jiartner to her seat, crossed the room, they 
encountered M. de Trenise, who eyed them both with ' 
sueli evident di..pleasure, that Madame .lunot hastened 
to excuse herself for not having awaited his arrival. 

She told hull, th.at liaving W'aited for liiiii till midnight, 
her mother had insisted on her daneing with M. do 
Laflite; adding, in a very giUitle tone: ‘I hope, my 
dear sir, you w»ll kindly e.veuse this non-observanco 
of my word. You liave, 1 am sure, too much esprit to 
be otleiidcil at such a. trifle, more especially as you aro 

11 little Jo blame in the matter yourself.’ 

‘ You .arc riglit, iiiadame,’ rejilied he gravely, seating 
himself at the same time between her and one of her 
friends ; ‘and,’ added lie, ‘I have doubtless philosophy ' 
enough lo console myself for not having danced Madame 
•Junot’s epUlialamium. Vet there were many laurels 
to be gathered in the steps of this nicnuct de la reine. 

I would have danced it gravely, seriously, and yet 
not sadly. Yes, that would have pleased me. But 
after having seen what 1 have seen 1 0 never can I 

forget it 1 ’ 

Madame .lunot looked alarmed. ‘You make me 
uneasy, iir. What l^ve I done? ’ inquired she eagerly. 

‘What have you done, inadamc? You w'So dance i 
so inimitably well, that we are all happy to engage you j 
— you who have been taught by Gardel — you go and 
dance this ininne* with a man — a vefy good dancer, 
w'itliout doubt — yes, be dances quadrilles admirably ; 
but as for the great art of bowing with hi# hat, lie has 
never h#d an idea about it in his life 1 <) luadiiuie, 

he has no conception of the reUierenec du chapeau,!’ 

M. de Trdnise’s tvno lady-listeners laughed at his 
s'Slcmn remarks with all the light-hearted gaiety of 
sixteen ; but he was so iimnorsed in Ins own 'pecula¬ 
tions concerning the mystery of this grand final bovr, 
that he scarcelyscither hean^j or heeded tliem. 

‘Ah, ladies! that setjms easy enough to you, J dare¬ 
say, to put on one’s hat aright, for that is the whole 
secret of the matter. IV is easy enough to talk about 
it : every dancing-master will explain tlio whole theory 
of placing the hat upon the brow; but the dignity, 
the aplomb by wyich the movement of the arm must 
be guided—i/iat cannot be taught. Allow me, for a 
moment,’ added he, .starting oft" his seat, and placing 
himself before a large mirror. 'IVn humming the few 
last bars of the miiluet, he bovsed wit!} graceful dignitjr 
to his own image, and placed hi® tqnee-comered hat,, 
upon his head with all the seriousneiJt suitable to gd 
imr5)rtant a movement. 

This scene took place in a boudoir, to which Madarho 
Junot had*relieat^ firom the more oppressive atmo¬ 
sphere of the ball-room, so that there Were bat few 
persfns present to witness it. Junot, howevmj hearing 

1% 

THE TRENISB OB THE QUA»BILLE. 
It is now, we believe, about forty years ago since the 
q\iiulrille was imported into England, together with 
many other pretty and graceful things, for w'liidi wc 
are indebted to our P.arisian neighbours. Ever since 
that time, the name of ‘Trenise,’ as attached t(? the 
third figure of the contre-danse, must have been familiar 
alike to young and old ; and even now, when other 
foreign dances seem more in vogue among our English 
youth, the ‘stately quadrille’ still maintains its supre¬ 
macy in those circles where rqyalty leads the way 
in the mazy dance. Scarcely need our readers be 
reminded, that at the magnificent ball recently given 
at the Hotel do Ville, in Pans, and whose 'splendour, 
eonibincd with its historic significance, secures foii it a 
place in the world’s annals, the gaieties of the evening 
were commenced by a Qundrille., danced by the Erniieror 
of the Erench and our own gracious tiueen. But who, 
among the thousands present at that fairy scene of 
grandeur, called to mind, while the measure of the 
'J’re'niso was floating around, the mat^whose name had 
been thus immortalised in tlio annals of Terpsichore 

It was in the opening of the present century, at a 
time when other stars were rising upon the political 
horizon of France, that the accomplished M. de Tre'ni.se 
shone out upon the social world of Paris. The terrors 
of the Revolution had given place to the eager pursuit 
of plca.sure ; and in the still unsettled state of society, 
■an anthoiitij in fashion was welcomed in Parisian 
circles with almost as nnSch enthusiasm a.s wi're those 
who held within their grasp the higher destinies of the 
.state. 

M. do Trenise was not aif artiste, like Vestris 
or (lardel; he was only an amateur de la jnennhe /hi(e 
in the .art of dancing. His position in the world was a 
I'avourable one; for while his social talents secured 
him a welcome at all the brilliant fetes of Paris, he 
found himself also entitled, by his birth, to a place 
among the mmcL, t!.v^|nsive circles of the Faubourg 
St (fermaiii. 'There tvasla vein of originality in his 
coiiversatioii which charin|f} and interested his bearers, 
unless when the subject chanced to turn upon dancing ; 
and then ho became so serious and philosophical, as 
unconsciously to excite a smile even among his grautest 

1 admirers. So far as ctKs^ractieal part of his art tvas 

1 concerhed, however, all admired the earnest 

■ gracefulness of his manner and tljp elegance, “of his 
niorcnients. In the fashionable worlo^was regarded 
as a compliment by each fair debutante to Ite selected 
us the partner of M. de Trenise in a BimdSllc ; but the 
crowniug triumph of all was to y nis partner in a 
inenuet de la oour, the poetry of wmich was admirably 
rendered in all its varied movements by M. de Trenise. 

On one memorable evening, when all the most 
brilliant society in Paris was assembled at a bed de 
nnees given to Madame Junot — subsequently Duchess 
d’Abrantes — M. de Trifuise had engaged himself 
for the menpet de la cour, as partner to the fair 
hrido, whose grace and beauty made her worthy oi 
this distinguished honour ; but either thropgh careless¬ 
ness or eccentricity, he delayed appearing at the ball 
until past midnight. The First Consul was there in 
alt tlie freshness of his newly-acquired honours, the 
observed of all oWrvers; Josephine, too, with l^^r 
graceftil urbanity of manners and elegant magni¬ 
ficence of toilette, shared the public attention; but the 
absence of M. de Trdnise was not the less observed and 
lamented. Eleven o’clock came, and some idipatience 
was manifested for the promised minuet. The only one 
•who secretly rejoiced at this delay was the fair bride 






his wife’s merry laugh from &e adjoining salooi^ soon 
joined the circle. Another anb 4 greater man followed i 
him closely. ( 

Napoleon Boiiliparte^ attracted by the gestures of 
M. de Tr^nise, signed to his friend Junot to draw out 
the philosophising dancer. ?here was no difliculty in 
doin^ this, provided the*s conversation concerning 
daudng was addressed to K'm in a sufficiently grave 
and edrncst tons; for he had no idea gaiety at a ball. 
It was to him always a masked-ball, and a ball masked 
en noir. If ever thi lively music of the orchestra won 
from him a smile, he made some sort of excuse, saying 
that the> music made him smile, as if he were talking 
of a forfeit he had been forced to pay. Junot, Wishing 
to speak with him on his favourite topic, inquired of 
him gravely how he got ^n with M. de Lafittc. 

‘ Quite as w'ell,’ replied he, ‘ as two men of talent, 
such as we are, so nearly on a par, can get on together. 
He is a good fellow, not envious of my success. ITc 
is very clever too. ‘ His dancing is lively and ener¬ 
getic. He has tlie advantage over me in the first eight 
measures of the Gavotte de Panurge; but then, the 
jetds 1 oh, there I annihilate him I In general,’ added 
he, with tlie utmost gravity—‘ in general, il m*ccraso 
dans le javret, et je I’etoufte dans la inoelle.’ 

The First Consul, altogether unusedf-to such sort of 
reveries, opened his eyes on hearing this solemn 
nonsense. 

‘ It is really prodigious,’ said he at last. ‘ Tliis man 
is muoli more out of hil> senses than many a one who 
is shut up in a madhouse. Pray, is he<i friend of yours, 
MiSiame Junot ? ’ 

‘ Not a friend, in the strict acceptation of the word,’ 
replied the youthful bride; ‘only an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance ; but, unless at a ball, he never talks of dancing, 
for he is a clever, well-informed man, a very good 
linguist, and particularly addicted to the study of 
Bucient history. Ills favourite topic is the ain,>ieiit 
customs and manners of Greece.’ 

Bonaparte looked incredulous, and was silent. 
Doubtless, he remained of the same opinion regarding 
the philosophising dancer; and perhaps he pitied the 
man who had no nobler monomania tiian that of being 
superior to all others in the final rdv&cnce du menuet 
de h cow, 

M. de Trdnise's' sovereignty in this respes* was at 
least ajl undisturbed one; and aith^gh his stately 
dance has passed away to make room for the polkas 
and galdpades which are more genial to the bustling 
impetuous agff in which we live, « remembrance of 
Big supremacy will still exist so long as the Trdnise 
keeps its place among the graceful movements of our 
social world. ' t 


COBNISn MirfkBS. 

Toa^ill see, ^ yon saw in the market-place at Truro, 
a marked differ&ce between miners and field-labourers. 
The intelligence gjeaming In their eyes^^nd their general 
expression, denote a habit 9t thinking ror them.selvcs, as 
you sill find by thrfr shrew® rerilarks, if yon got into talk 
wlih them. In doily conflict with rude circumstances, 
native resources-arc dsvel%ed and multiplied, Their 
Ingenuity is manifest in the numerous improvements they 
have made in their tools and machine^. They will pierce 
a shaft in two or three different myisipns-^one party 
workimf fl’nm the surikee, another from one of, the upper¬ 
most galleries, and'a third fiom-the deeper winkings; 
and, when complete, the several portions of, the shaft 
shall, a^ meet in,,a teueipei^ndioular. Their, risks are 
? ,Br Barham, one-half of Ae minors 
on bmween the ages of thirty-five and 
killed every year by falling fronf'the 
ir ascent or descent; and numbers maimed 
'castings;: in which the couedv eaplodes thise 
» of gpBpoirder annually. In Owennap, the 
y vliolc!iog,,,aM bho in, five.Tfie temperatni* at 


the bottom of the United Mines was recently lOi degrees; 
and in this the miners had to woi-k. A stream of water 
at 98 degrees ran through the same level; and an attempt 
was made' to mitigate the heat by sending in at a few 
yards’ distance a fall of cold water, which lowered the 
temperatSiro near it fourteen degrees. The men, who 
Worked nalcud, would rush from the end of tlie level, stand 
for a minute or two under the cold torrent, and then back 
to their labour again.— White’s Londoners Walk to the 
LaiuTf j^nd. 


STANZAS. 

The young, the young! that must be old! 
How little of such wreck they dream 
■When launched on life’s delusive stream, 
Or that the wing shall over fold 
On which thej' soar so blithely now, 

Or the glad spirit ever bow 
Bcneatlt a doom so cold 1 

The w.aywom, aged one tliey see. 

Nor linger in the race 

To think that like that withered face 

Their own shall one day be I 

And left of all youth’s Uugliing hours, 

Its fairy wreath of gems and flowers. 
Nought—save their mempry 1 

The old, the old 1 that have been young I 
Strangely such memories must awake, 
Even as though buried voices spalm. 

Or spirit himd were flung 
At dead of night o’er oliords that long 
Unused have been to touch or song 
Neglected and unstrung I 

Steals tlie dim vision liowly on 

The things that were—the days of yore, 

The lost, earth never sliall restore. 

Lo I as they gaze, ’tis gone 1 
And Memory droops her head again 
Shrinks from the throb of waking pain; 
She sleeps—the spell is done 1 


I hoard of a clergyman vj^o went jogging along the 
road till he ciunc to a turnpike. • ‘ Wliat is to pay ?’ ‘ Pay, 
sirl for what?’ asked the tunipike-man. ‘Why, for my 
horss, to be sure.' ‘ Your horse, sir 1 wliat horse ? Here 
is no horse, sir.’ ‘No hors^ii^God bless me,’ said he 
.suddenly, looking down hOffecn his legs, ‘ I thought 1 was 
on honseback.’ Lord Dudley was one of the most absent 
men 1 think I mpl^et in society. One day he met me in 
the streotwanenSvvited me to meet myself. ‘ Dine witli me 
to-day; dineawith me, and I will get Sydney Smith to 
meet you.’ I adfiiktcd the temptation he held out to me, 
but said I was eng%ed to meet him elsewhere. Another 
time, on meeting me^io pnt his arm through mine, mutter¬ 
ing: ‘ I don’t mind walking with him a little way; I’ll walk 
with him as far as the end of the street.’ As we proceeded 

together, "W-passed. ‘ That is the villain!' exclaimed 

he, ‘ who helped me yesterday to asparagus, and gave mo 
no toast’ He very nearly overset my gravity <moe in the 
pulpit. He was sitting immediately under me, apparently 
*)ery attentive, when suddenly he took up his Stick, as if 
he had been,in the House of Commons, and tapping on 
the ground with it, cried out in a low but very audible 
whispqr: ‘ Hear, hear, hear 1’— BmM,:, 


s'Wai E. ce. 'Whp wrote to us on the 34 Beptember on a point in 
natnrs} bIstory, communioste by name ? 
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THE FORTUNATE SHOP. 

Many yOars ago—it must bo more than forty by tliis 
time—there stooil, at the corner of a lane in the heart 
of the city of London, a dim, dusty-looking house, of 
some thirty feet frontage, upon wliich the sun rarely 
shone, save for a few hours in the afternoon, and which 
you might pass a hundred times, so unpretentious was 
its aspect, without noticing its existence. It had two 
■windows, with a broad space of fcrown brick-wall 
between them, on the ground-floor; and when the 
scaled and blistered shutters, which once were green, 
were thrown open, as they were every morning about 
eight o’clock, you might have seen an elderly maiden 
personage sitting at the smaller one, behind a white 
ninslin blind, hemming the frill of a cap, stitching the 
wristband of a shirt, or ^.arning woollen liose. At the 
other and larger window, the blind was of green gauze, 
very faded and worn, and did not half conceal the 
figure of a lean, inv.ilid-lookii^ man, of about fifty, 
who stood behind a sort of counter, covered -with padijed 
felt, polishing now a silver salver, now a soup-tureen 
of the same metal, by the friction of his bare palm. 
Sometimes two or three pale lads wrought with him 
at 'the same silent labour; and if you had entered at 
the private docl'Aj',vb.)se knocker was half confined with 
a staple driven into the plnol to prevent your alarming 
the nerves of the proprietOT by indulging in a tbunder- 
ing rap—and had ascended to the floor above, yon 
might have found a party of young girls preiiiring 
with their soft hands inore work of the same kind for 
the finishing-touches of the nuiftter. The lane in which 
the house of the plate-polisher stootl, had been*once a 
solitary cul-de-sac, leading to nowherejhfnd compelling 
all explorers after a north-west passage t(^ retrace their 
steps; but a few years before thejfciine of which we 
speak, the pulling down of some ^d houses at the end 
of it had converted the cnl-de-sae into a ‘ short-cut ’ 
and much-used thoroughfare between two or more of 
the most busy and populous haunts of commerce. 
In consequence, the lane began to assume an appear¬ 
ance of more liveliness and importance: there was 
scrubbing and -washing, and painting of fronts, point¬ 
ing of bricks, enlarging of front-windows, and the 
conversion of dingy front-parlours and neglected ware¬ 
houses into sprightly-looking shops. But the plate- 
polisher made no alteration—-did not even renew the 
old green blind, pumice-stone his blistered shuttess, 
or bestow a little of his craft on the rusty knocker of 
his door. Busty as it was, however, death did not 
disdain to lift it with his skeleton fingers ; he sounded 
his summons in the middle of the night, and the n^ 
morning the shutters were not thrown open, but the 


blinds of the upper windows were drawn down, and ; 
tliere was no more ‘plate-polishing done here’ from 
th^ day forth. For a few wecks,,thc old niiidcn-lady, 
shrouded in bombazine and craiie, mighi^be seen 
occasionally flitting about tlie premises, and then she 
vanished from the neighbourhood. 

Slid was no sooner gone, than uji rose a hoarding of 
lofty planks in^ front of the old house, begirt with a 
planked footway for passengers, and, in less time than 
you could imagine, stuck all over with posters of lottery- 
bills in all the colours of the r.T.inhow, and with 
announcements of a hundred diflerent kinds, laid on so 
thick, that you jnight as well think of looking through 
a millstone, as of obtaining by a furtive peep any hiid; of 
wdiat was going on within. However, tlie lane didn’t 
care much aiiout it, and manifested no remarkable 
curiosity. Old gAitleraen who dropped into the little 
tavern, three doors oft', in the morning, to discuss the 
eurrent-iiriees and tlie gooseberry-brandy, tiffed at the 
hoarding as it brought them up suddetdy; and hasty 
messengers, availing tlicmselvcs of the short-cut, found 
it all the longer for the temporary obstruction. But 
tlie hoarding flew off one Saturday night, and displayed 
to the Sunday gazers a handsome set of new shutters, 
surmounted by a Corinthian cornice, and a new private 
door, splendid in imitative walnut and shining varnish. 
When the 8hul#ers*carae down on Monday kiorning, 
they disclosed a handsome mahogany sash, the two 
lower row’s of panes guarded by a stout trellis-work 
of brass-wire, resting upon a single ‘tflato of brass, 
inscribed in the centre witli the name ,of the new 
proprietor, Jolm Gambit. Behind the wire-work and 
tlie glasi, lay scattered in careless profusion, as though 
Gambit didn’t value it a straw, an absolute mine of 
lacalth. There were big-bodied w'ooden howls, positively 
split at the sides with tlio weiglit of olt^English guineas, 
every one of which w'us worth sevon-and-twenty shillings 
apiece—there v.a;re louis-djprs, just as plentiful, from 
France—bulging piles «)f jwllow ducats from Spain— 
bursting bags of rupees from India—and huge bars and 
solid ingots of the preflous gold'heaped in pyramids, 
ready for the Mint. As for silver, it lay in masses like 
so much rubbish beneath the golden store, and SMmed 
to invito the 8li Jvel of the scavenger to clear it away. 
Then, scattered like scraps of wasterpaper over afi, were 
the notes of all nations, promises to pay, scrip, coupofi;^;' 
bonds and securities, and eviAything in the shape 
a marketable pledge for untold and 

amounts of wealth. Gambit meant business, ^yti' 
plain; and he did business too; for the 
became a sert of shrine for the luckier tribes)^. 
who were continually going iq, and out, ptd tra- 
vell^^s, besides, fromi all parts of ' Bdlr long 













Cambit dwelt in the lane, we,,don’t exactly recollect; 
but we found him unexpectedly one morning promoted 
to Lombard Street; and on passing the old shop in the 
afternoon, beheld^ the identical boards upon which his 
masses of bullion had reposed, occupied by a dozen or 
so of wig-blocks, all in a row/' 

These were days, be it i remembered, when wigs 
were wigs, and no trifles ; arrJ when Finnigau bought 
Cambios lease, a,id went into the lantyn the wig-line, 
he hnew Wliat he was about. If gentlemen of sub¬ 
stance in those days succumbed to Time, tiiey liad too 
much pluck to allow the bald-pated old mower to he 
Conscious’of his triumph. As for pariuling ids victory 
and their own defeat in the shape of a bunch of gray 
whiskers on each side of the face, the gencralily of 
them would as soon have,thought of suicide. As yet, 
whiskers were not—and the trade of the barber was 
anything but the mere pretence it is now. Tho whole 
face was ehaven clean as wax-work every morning, 
andifbe i^vborrl beard cropped out of existmice befbre 
it could betray its colour, whether rod, white, or blue. 
Heads scant of hair mounteil a scalp cunningly devised 
to match the natural line; heads totally bald went 
into wigs; and not a few of the heads iiiaturdiy or 
prematurely grizzled or gray did tho same. Tull- 
bottoms were out, except for official ^■Vurposos ; but 
Brutuscs were in, and a decent Brutus cost five 
guineas, and considered cheap at that; and if you 
were extravagant onougli, you might go as high 
as ten or fiftei'n guinea^—Finnigan often bad fifteen 
guineas. His chefs-d’oeuvre were rend master-pieces, 
andf as he was wont to deelarc, far more natural tiian 
the real hair. To look at tliem, you would rather have 
thought that the wearer’s head did not belong, to his 
shoulders, than that the wig did n >t belong to the 
head. Finnigan was a scientific nian, and not only 
had his wigs woven under his own eye, but grew his 
own hair. He had a talpa-farm in Brittany, wliei;^' a 
whole district of Celtic damsels were under his sway, 
and bound down not to part with a single lock or 
ringlet to any one but him. Bvery autumn, he crossed 
the Channel in person, gathered his crop, and brought it 
home in readiness for winter-orders. He never troubled 
himself with the operative tonsorial department, or the 
supplementary trade bf combs, brushes, pcrffinicry, 
and cut\i‘ry. All that he left t[> h^ foreifiati and 
assistants, concentrating the wliole force of liis superior 
mind upon tho wigs and their w'clfare. Of course, he 
made a fortune. It was not in the nature of things 
that, with his''genius, he should db otherwise. He 
retired rather suddenly, disgusted with the too coarse 
innovation of horse-tails upon tho magisterial liead, 
and built himself a neat villa at Wighaniptofi, wlicre 
he spent the remainder of his days peacefully. 

The world Is full of contrasts? ’The next tenant of. 
the Fortunate Shop was the very antithesis of Fiimiga^l, 
and wi* no other than little Pounce, the notary and 
law-stationer, who had an utter contempt for wigs, and 
wore his own head as halcWas one of^Finnigan’s pwn 
blocks. Polished and shieing,t, his little round pate 
was seen, on a gloomy day, glimmering in the darkness 
of the shop like the red rounC moon in the fog of a 
November night. He filled his window witli bodkins, 
spikes, and circular prickers; with bundles of red-tape 
and sealing-wax, and round and fiat ijil^s; with ink- 
stands, and pencils, and India-rubber, and bundles of 
cut quiU-pens, witb their noses baptised in ink; with 
bottles of Welkden’s best Japan and Scots blue; with 
reams of copy-paper and rolls of vellum; aud huge 
sheets of, parchi^nt(> with' ITftia Snbenture and a blue 


Dima, ne bM|pi whole fathoms of engrossed velfum 
amos^ kMArod, and there he sat at a desk behind 
aw’ay with his pen, and spfflling every 
’•'*®tc It, with bis lips, so plainly that one 
: read fifom his grimaces aa eaaUy as ftsopi his 


writing: when he did write,'’ that is to say, which was not 
oftoner than be could help, and only when all his clerks 
were full)^ engaged. Pounce came into the world to 
rub his hands, and he never seemed to do anything 
else witl)^ such thorough good-will and energy. Ho 
must have used whole tons of Hood’s ‘ invisible soap,' 
and oceans^of ‘imperceptible water;’ for lie rubbed 
from morning to night tlie moment his fingers quitted 
tlieir grasp ofl anything. He rubbed when he was 
taking'an order, or giving directions for its execution; 
he rubbed while waiting for liis dinner at the cbop- 
liousc, and laid down liis knife and fork tef rub a dozen 
times during its eonsuniption ; he rubbed lialf tlie 
time he was serving a customer, and all tho time that 
there were no customers to serve, and nothing else to 
occupy his hands. Of course, he rubbed on, and got 
on, as his predecessors ,had done in the Fortunate Shop. 
When he went away, it was into larger promises, fitted 
to accommodate a larger staff, and situated somewhat 
nearer I'Jhange. 

After Pounce came I’ungent, tho pickle-doalcr, who 
blocked up the window with bottles and jars, and pre- 
8crvo-po(s and neats’ tongues and dried salmon, and 
a shoal of other savoury and relishing etceteras; and 
covered the floor with tubs and barrels and kegs, and 
amphorie; and did a wonderful trade among the diners 
and givers of dinpers, and lovers of good eating, with 
which the city abounds. 'Then he made the grand 
discovery of a new fish-sauce, and blazoned it abroad, 
even to tho ends of the e.arth; aud had to enlarge liis 
premises by buying out the newsman next door, and ' 
throwing both houses into one, to make room for liis ' 
increasing trade. Over all the wide world flow the 
renowned Pungent Sauce—to India, to China, to Val¬ 
paraiso, to the furthest skirts of civilisation, and beyond; 
and brought gold in heaps to'Pungent’s pocket. And 
over the demand increased as tlie liungerof the nations 
grew with tliat it fed on; till Pungent, out of sheer 
compassion to the hunaan race in general, and to aris- 
toc”atic caters in particular, had to turn out of the 
narrow lane into a grand establishment further west, 
and consummate his destiny by devoting liiinsclf solely 
to the satisfaction of tho universal clamour for the 
immortal sauce. , 

Who it was that first occupied tijo ghan after Pungent 
had departed, we cannot st^c with certainty. Wo 
think it was a jeweller, wl^, to the usual traffic in 
the emblems of modern vanity, added a commerce in 
old coins, old cameos, intaglios, statuettes in precious 
metal, and everything curious and diminutive in the 
world of ancient art. Besideif him, we recollect a 
fruiterer, who made a ffllignificent display of melons 
and pine-apples, and hot-house grapes at a crown a 
pound, and all liorticultural delicacies of the season, 
collected from the home or foreign nurseries. He was 
a bold speculAti^ fellow, who didn’t care what price 
he paid for the liew articles : ho knew his market, and 
kept such an iistoun^Jing show of luxuries ever on hand 
as put Covent Garden to the blush. He found tlie 
lane a short-cut to the Mansion House, and soon had 
to furnish the desserts at all the civic feasts—seudiug 
in bills of three figures after a single banquet. He was 
Alderman Somebody when he retired to his seat in 
Surrey;,and very likely was Lord Mayor Somebody 
as well, when his turn came. 

We need not charge ourselves with the narrative of 
the career of every man 'who had the good-luck to get 
into the Fortunate Shop, and find it a short-cut, as they 
all did, to prosperity and competence; but must hasten 
o]j to the climax of its history, which is not fer off. 

At the end of the lane, where he had lived ever since 
it had been converted from a cul-de-sac to a thorough¬ 
fare, dwelt Mr Christopher Cinnamon, who got his 
living, and brought up a family of, five respectably, by 
exercising the trade of a grocer. Kit, who was a sleek, 
quiet, observant fellow, had long had hht eye on the 
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Fochinatc Shop, and more than once had made an 
unsuccessful hid for the lease, whose expiry was yet 
far off, an<l which was renewable, at the option of the^ 
tenant, for twenty-one years. About nine years ago, 
however, having compassed a little mone}' by^ prudent 
speculation in nutoiegs, he astonished th(j whole lane 
by outbidding all competitors, and purchasing the lease 
at' a price which set them a speculating on the man’s 
sanity. ICit said nothing in reply to the innuendoes 
thrown out in his hearing, but smiled quil'tly, 'Ond 
moved into the house, without making any fuss jifiout 
it. The result justified his conduct; his business and 
his profits doubled within six months, and quadrupled 
within the year. He removed his family a country- I 
house, and came every morning early to town to look 
after his shop, which promised, to maintain its old 
character, and realise a fortuno»for them all, with due 
care in its management, by the time the lease had 
expired. 

But Kit was not destined to wait for thift. One 
morning, as he was sitting in Ids eounting*houBC 
scanning the Price-current for tlio day, he received a 
visit from one of tlic corporation solicitors. That 
gentleman opened his business at once by demanding, 
in the name' of the corporation, what amount Mr 
Cinnamon would he disposed to accept for tlie sur¬ 
render of his lease. One might l*ve supposed that 
Kit would have been taken aback by sucli a demand; 
on the contrary, he received it with remarkable equa¬ 
nimity—merely smiled liis customary smile, bowed liis 
customary how, and replied that lie had no intention of 
parting witli his lease on any terms. Tlie lawyer 
returned to the charge, hut with no effect; and finally, 
after a little jocular skirmishing, witlidrew. A day or 
two after, he came agajn, and renewed the discussion. 
ICit w'as immovable as ever—nothing should induce 
him to turn out. ‘But it must be done,’ said tlie 
lawyer. ‘ We are going to pull down the opposite row 
of houses, rebuild your side in^rand style, and run tlie 
street half a mile weslw'ard.’ ‘ So I hear,’ said Kit; 

‘ but I do not give up my lease for all that. I shall not 
stand in the way of improvement. Pull down, and 
rebuild in any style you like; but provide me a place 
to carry on my business the while, and give me tlie 
oecupancj'ofivlie new house when it is finished until 
my term—which, of cl'jurse, I shall renew according 
to the covenants—is exiTpred.* There was no Iielp for it. 
Kit would ,admit of no otlior conclusion; and as the 
improvements had to be carried out at once, the 
authorities were obliged to arrange afiairs according to 
his wishes. 

So Kit moved out into ca,^Vtal premises in an adjoin¬ 
ing street, wliile tlie old buildings vanislied iif a cloud 
of dust, that hung over the neiglibouibood for a twelve¬ 
month, and the new ones rose in lofty magnificence ■ 
upon their site. When Kit saw bjs olir corner-shop— 
lately buried in a lane not a dozen feet wide—standing 
seventy feet high, witli a hugts semicircular fai;ade, 
superb in pillars, pilasters, and carved cornices, fronting 
one of the most imposing approaches to the very centre 
of the city, he hardly knew what to make of it. The 
house, he saw, would be roomy enough to domicile a 
small colony, and thouglit it would make a stupendous 
grocer’s shop; and he longed, with a natural instinct, 
to be fitting it out in a style to eclipse the whole traits; 
yet he began to ponder on the propriety of so doing, 
taking all circumstances into consideration. It was 
not long before some aids to reflection came to him in 
the shape of overtures from a house-agent with whom 
he had a gossipping acquaintance, who offered hit% on 
Uinnity of L.500 a year during the term of his lease, 
relieving him at the same time of the old rent-charge. 
Kit was in no hurry. It would be some months yet 
before the new house was habitable, and he would taA 
time to make up his mind. The house-agent came 
again, and increased his bid—came a third time, and 


doubled it: all to no pijrpose. Other competitors now 
stepped in; among tfie rest, a banking-firm offered at 
first L.1."»00, tlien L.2000 a year for the house, paying, 
besides, tlie old rent. Kit, who had* been wide awake 
all the time, became wider awake than ever. He was 
determined to give the‘competitors as much line as 
tliey would run out—and they ran out a pretty 
considerable length. The upshot of it was, after a 
furious and protracted struggle jbetweon 'various 
associated bodies and private speculators, thri; Mr 
Cinnamon retained the lease of tTie house in his own 
hands, letting the several floors to tenants of his own 
clioice^: the gronnd-floor for L.l.oOO a year to an 
assurance company; tlie first floor to another public 
company, for the same sum; and'the rest of the house, 
in smaller holdings, for a variable but considerable sum 
besides. 

Christoplier Cinnamon, Ksqnire, is no longer a grocer. 
The P'ortunate Shop has laiuled him also on a propitious 
sl'Airc. He has disposed of his Inisiness le;,a man of 
capital for a swingeing sura, and has retired to the 
groves of Norwood, wlierc lie cultivates his own 
cabbages for Ins amusement, and tlie society of a select 
circlS of genteel people for iiis edification. 

Wlietlier tli^ Fortunate Sliop will continue to main- ' 
tain its character, and indemnify tlie assurance com¬ 
pany will) have liad tlie assurance to pay so liigli a 
price for its countenance—and tli.at other company who 
have been equally liberal—is more than we can say. 
For the sake of consistency, A ought to do so; and for 
the sake of sliareholders and assurers, wlio are ou the 
look-out for dividends, bonuses, and that sort of thing, 
we most cordially liope it will. 

_. —I___ 

secre'ts of the gems. 

That many tilings glitter whicli are not gold, is well 
ki»wn; liut do tlie wearers of jewellery know that 
tlie bright and beautiful colours exhibited by most of 
tlieir much-prized gems are purely artificial 'i Nature 
supplies tlie raw material, and art steps in to embellish 
it. The brilliant necklace or bracelet, which, with 
the native hue of tlie stone, would by no means be 
considered ornamental, becomes mateliless in tint and 
lustre after passing through tiie liands of the artiflccr. 
Your theraist^ a^ays discovering 8ometi||iiig, and 
always ready with marvellous transformations, is truly 
a remarkable personage. He is jealous of his secrets, 
but not always able to keep them. If he could set a 
seal on his doings, our readers woultT not have been 
entertained witli the present article, in w^hieh wc shall 
take leave to reveal some of Ids processes. 

Let *03 begin with tlie agate—ratlier a common 
stone, ioutid almost everywhere, and in mirnerous 
j^varieties, among which are the chaleedoiiy, cornelian, 
onyx, sardonyx, and lieliotrope. They all consist prin¬ 
cipally of quartz, and arc more or Jess jH-lUcid. In 
some places, tliey are surprisingly abundant. One of 
these places i8«Oberstein,#omc thirty or forty miles up 
the valley of the Na^e, »region not often vijitcd by 
summer tourists, yet interesting enough to repay him 
who sliall explore its devious by-ways, and paths along 
the river. At the village just mentioned, and at Idal,' 
four miles distant, formations of coarse red conglomerate 
are met witl^ iq,terposed with trap and greenstone; aad,, 
I in a soft stratum in these rocks, agates are found in 
! considerable quantities. The woakinga may indeed bb 
called agate-quarries, for they are carried on in the' 
.precipitous side of a hill; and to hin) who see» thgm for. 
the first time,, there is soraethuig remarkable ha the 
s^'cies of industry created by th^ presence of tto 
srones. 

The nodules of agate, as they come from their long- 
undistur.llhd bed, are generally of an ashen-gjray colour. 
The first operation in the process of tranaformation is 
to fvash them perfectly clean; then to p4t titem into a 
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vessel containing a mixture of lifnfy and water, wWich, 
being closely covered, is plunged into hot ashes for two 
or three weeks, ^hc essential thing is to keep tlio 
liquid from boiling, but at a high temperature. After 
a sufHcient interval, the stones are taken out, cleansed, 
passed through a bath of sulphUrie acid, and then they 
undergo a second course of roscsting in the iiot ashes. 

' To prpduce a colour in tin?-stones, it is necessary 
they •should j be p&ietratcd by some cashonisablc sub- 
stanc(* Tins is effet^ed by the lioney, which, under 
the influence of long-continued heat, finds its way into 
the interior of the crystal, wlierc its carbonisation, if 
not complSte in the first instance, is flnislicd bj; the 
sulphuric acid. Some lapidaries use olive-oil instead of 
honey. The shade of colour depends on the porosity of 
the layers of the stone ; tiio most porous become at 
times perfectly hla(;k. Some are coloured in two or 
three hours, others in as many days, others in a week 
or tw’o, andssorac resist all attempts to change their 
naturhl hmt. Some, when taken out of the pan, are 
found to be a rich dark-brown or chocolate; others, 
again, having been penetrated by the colouring matter 
between the layers, are striped alternately white, 
gray, and brown, like the onyx and sardonyx. *By 
soaking the stones in a solution of sulphate of iron, and 
then placing them for a few hours in tlio oven, a fine 
cornelian red is produced in the porous layers, while 
those not porous remain unaltered. Thus it not unfre- 
quently happens that ver^ coar.se and common stones 
—muddy-yellow or cloudy-gray—which in their natural 
condition would be valueless, arc passed bft'as stones of 
the fll'st quality. It is only within tlie last forty j ears 
that this proce.«3 has been known in (lerniany; but the 
Italian lapidaries were acquainted with it cciv.uries 
ago. Hence we can account for the e.<quisite colour of 
antique ciimeos and other ornaments once numerous in 
the cabinets of Italy, and now to be seen in museums 
and private collections in all parts of the world. Tire 
dealers, when making their purchases of what wo may' 
call .the raw material, select what appears to be a 
desirable piece; and chipping oil’ a minute portion, 
they moisten the exposed surface witli the tongue, 
and watch the absorption of the moisture. If regular 
and equal, the stone is good for an onyx; if not, it is 
added to the heap of inferior varieties. Tliis, houevej-, 
is but a rqugh-and-ready test, and lift al^'ays ddbisive. 

The pores of the stones by which tlie colour is con¬ 
veyed and retained, are visible with the microscope, 
and the effect oi^various tints is produced according as 
the light falls upon them at difiTer^it angles. The 
rmnbow-agatq is full of minute cells, wliich, when 
exposed to the sun, produce prismatic colours, as 
is observed of the stria; of inoiher-of-pcarR To 
detect cavities in the stones, they are soaked in water, 
which, sjowly penetrating, reveal* the hollows. Some^ 
already ■ contain water when first found; and it is 
a remarftable fact, that if kept in a dry place, the 
water disappears, but without leaving tlK' slightest 
trace of moisture on the surface; and the stones can 
only bes-cfilled by boiling thtm. • 

Balls of striped red chalcetlony are much prized: 
a large one, wdghing a hundrM pounds, was found 
iff 3844 near Weisselberg, and was sold in the 
rough for 700 guilders. Some kinds of clialeedony are 
made to appear of a citron yellow, \jy ^ two days’ 
roasting in an oven, and a subsequent imrajCision in a 
close hot-hatb of spirit of salt for two or thrfee weeks, 
A blue colour, which has all the effect of a turquoise, 
is also UTjMuced j but tiles'particular colouring process, 
has hitherto be^ke^i a secret. Those, stones which 
are paturally cOMted are at times roasted, to heighten 
the tint, and add to its permanency. The Brazilian 
cornelian becomes singularly lustrous under the pro¬ 
cess; the cx^anation being, that the Icgig-lontinued- 
j^aotiOn of heat remqv^t the oxyhydrate of iron contained 
t^ stone, teaviag it with a clear brightness diffqsed 
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through the whole mass. The smallest stones arc 
roasted before polishing; but the large ones, of vvhicli 
saucers, vaslis, cups, plates, &o., are made, are first cut 
into the required shape and thinness—otherwise they 
fly to piegos when exposed to heat. After all the 
colouring ojjcrations have been gone through, the 
stones are ground on a wlioel; soaked in oil for a c[py', 
to conceal the fine scratches, and give a good iiolish; 
and then cleaned off with bran. 

Those iMio examined the collection of gems and 
w'orkSfOf art from rare stones in the Great Kxliibition 
of 1851, will remember the elegant onyx vases of diffe¬ 
rent colours—some streaked with white natural veins; 
the cups of red chalcedony; a chain of the same 
substance in large square links of different colours, 
and without visible joints; besides other objects so 
beautifully finished, that a prize-medal w'as awarded 
to the manufacturers. 

So far, we have been treating of methods by which 
art assists nature: we come now to the gems that 
are not found in the side of a quarry, but formed 
in the chemist's laboratory. Before the days of Berlin 
wool and crochet-work, young ladies used to amuse 
themselves by making crystalline baskets and trays, 
as ornaments for the mantol-pieco, but tlrcy had first 
to dissolve their alum. The chemist works by other 
means ; and espocii^ly since the application of electro- 
galv.-inism to his processes, tliere is something really 
wonderful in the re.sults. lie produces crystals at 
pleasure, and in lumps that would astonish tliose who 
once laboured so hard in search of the pliilosoplier’s- 
stone. A few j'e.ars ago, M. Elielman laid before the 
Frencli Academy of Sciences sjiccimens of artiticiii! 
quartz—some wliite, otliers blue, red, and violet; and 
by mixing chloruretof gold with the silicic acid used in 
tlie composition, lie produced an^aa8 traversed througli- 
out witli delicate veins of gold, similar to tho lumps 
brought from Australia or California. By a modiflc.i- 
tion of his process, •he' produced liydrophane—that 
speci.'s of opal which is transparent only when im¬ 
mersed in w'atcr; and specimens also of the allied 
crystal, hyalite. In this operation, silicic ether and 
moist air are principally employed; and a variety of 
colours could be imparted by the admixture of different 
coloured alcoholic solutions. Clilorqlo iillgold produces 
a beautiful topaz yellow; and exposing tlie crystal 
for a time to light, the gold i^Hspersed through it in 
flakes, as in aventurine; and kept in sunliglit, the fiakt s 
change to a violet or rose colour, and become transpa¬ 
rent. Cn this fact, we have.an extraordinary instance 
of molecular action—the distribution of metallic scales 
throngli a solid mass; orih which, as some geologists 
8uppo3e,*lielp3 to throw light on the mode of formation 
of rocks and minerals. 'I'liat pieces of wood, plants, 
and animal substances will become silicifled, or, as is 
commonly said? petrified, is well known; and though 
often wondered at,* the diffusion of the gold fliakes 
through the crystal istyet more marvellons. 

Besides Ebelinan, two other savans—Senarniont and 
Becqucrel—have obtained surprising results in the 
artificial formation of crystals and minerals. Some 
among their specimens of chrysolite and chrysoberyl 
w'ere hard enough to cut glass. And many curious 
effects have been noted in the course of their investi¬ 
gations and experiments. Glass containing arsenic, 
thougti at first transparent, becomes cloudy ami 
opaque, then waxy, and finally crystalline. A familiar 
instance- of a similar effect is offered hy-barley-sugar, 
which gradually loses its transparency, and becomes 
soiMwhat waxy in texture. Another discovery wm, 
that pounded loaf-sugar, mixed with sulphuric acid, 
forms a glutinous substance wlilch, when dry, detonates 
like gun-cotton. 

Wo might go on with these interesting results, which 
open novel views of the capahiliUe* of cliemicid science; 
Wt for the present wo content ourselves with a few 
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■words on ultramarine—rf^substance much used by 
artists and by a certain class of artificers. Some years 
apo, it was prepared exclusively from ln^ts lazuli, a 
mineral found in Siberia, and was sold at pnees varying 
from seven to twenty guinea* titc ounce, according to 
quality. Itut the chemists set to work upon^t, prying, 
weighing, testing, and eventually diacovAred its con¬ 
stituents, but were long at a loss for the colouring 
principle. At last Guimet, of Lyon, hit on tho idea 
of trying to combine tho constituents in their natural 
proportions, its in the native mineral; .and the result 
w.ns, that tljp colour was produced, .and ultraibarinc 
coulil be sold at two guineas a pound. The constituents • 
are—silicate of alumina, soda, and sulphuret of sodium; 
and the colour is supposed to be due to the action of 
the last on the tw'o first. Guimet’s success set other 
experimenters on the scent; ^he secret was redisco¬ 
vered, and now ultramarine may he bought at Is, iSd. a 
pound, and is largely used in many industrial processes. 

But there is still .another way of manuficturing 
artificial gems; and to make our article complete, we 
must finish with a short^notice of it. Our clever allies 
across the Channel have the credit of discovering and 
practising it with no small .advantage to themselves. 
Just outside* the Barriere du Trdne at Pari.s, stands 
a large factory, where a species of s.and, brought from 
the b'orcst of Fontainebleau, is con-verted into emerald, 
topaz, sapphire, and ruby. Artificial pearls are also 
produced in great numbers; ami as the.se are lined 
with fish-scales, an active fishery of roach and dace is 
kept up in the Seine during the spring months, wlien 
the fish aro in their prime. But it is for the manu- 
factiire of diamonds tlial. the factory is most celehratod 
—diamonds that deooive tlie eye of everybody but 
the maker, 'i’homas Carlyle has given us, among 
his I'ifsays, a story ooilt;ernmg '///« J^imtumil Nechhuc, 
whicli lets us into tiie secret of a stupendous fraud, 
successfully accomplished before tlie very ejes of 
royalty; and if we could get at the history of tho 
transactions of tins diamond-factory, we sliould lirid 
the fraudulent business still lively. Many have been 
deceived who never found out tlie ebeat put uiioii 
them; otliers have discovered it to tlicir sorrow. We 
give one instance from among many, liorrowed from a 
contemporary:— 

‘ A few years ago, an ICnglish I.ady entered tlie shop 
belonging to tlio pnqirletor of the factory, situate on 
the Boulevard, looking Atlier lluslied and excited, and 
drawing from licr muff a number of moroeeo-eascs of 
many sliapes and sizes, opened them one after i>|iotlier, 
and spread them on tlie counter. 

“I wish,” she said, “to inquire the price of apunoe, 
to be made in exact imitation of tliis: that is, if you 
ran imitate tlie workmanship witli sufliiaent precision 
for tlie distinction never to bo observed.” 

M. B-examhiod tlio articles att*ntively, named’' 

his price, and gave the most unequivocal promise that 
the parure should ho an exact eountcrjiart of tho one 
before him. The lady insisted {{gain. She was urgent 
overmuch; as is tho case with the fair sex in general. 
Was he sure the imitation would be perfect ? Had he 
observed the beauty and purity of these stones ? Could 
he imitate the peculiar manner in which they wore 
cut, &c. 

“ Soyez tranquille, madame,” replied M. B-; “ Jlie 

same workman shall have tho job, and you may rely 
on having an exact counterpart of his former work.” 

The lady opened her eyes in astonishment and 

alarm; and M. B-added, by way of reassuring her: 

“ I will attend to the order myself, as I did when I 

received the commands of Milor-who ordercSthis 

•mry parure, I think, last February;” and with tho 
greatest unconcern, he proceeded to search his ledger, 
to ascertain which, of the workmen had made it, and 
die date of its delivery. Meanwliile, the lady hod sunk 
down in a swoon. The milor named by the tradesman 


was?no other than her owh treacherous lord and 
master, who liad forcstmled her, by exchanging Hundcll 

and Bridge's goodly work against M. B-’s deceptive 

counterfeit, no doubt to liquidate his obligations on 
tlie turf. Tlie vexation of the lady on recovering from 
licr fainting-fit may be Jiiiilgined : she reproached the 
diamond-maker with having assisted her husband in 
deceiving lier, and retijpd mortified at the ideii that 
she lierself had never detected the diflcrence between 
the false and t/le real. Many times nad she woyi the 
glittering gems, believing tliein tdhe tho same she had 
brought in her casket from lOiighuid.’ 

We have lieard it .siud, tliat many of the i^uft’-boxes 
giveii'aivay as ni.arks of royal or iniperi.al favour are 
adofued with diamonds made itv M. B —’s factory; 
andT that Melicmct Ali, tlie late I’lieha of Kgypt, was 
the first to give away the Vostly-looking shams. If 
this be true, it would only he fair to expose the mighty 
personages, as well as clieatiiig grocers. Let the reci¬ 
pients of snuff'-hoxes and diannaid-riiigs sJe to it. A 
nioek tiara, that may ho himglit for tlOO ifancs, will 
look as well as a real one wortli L.IOOO. What, then, 
shall be s.aid of minor articles'!* 


L I F 1-V S UNDE B 0 U R R E N T. 

IN I'OUK OIIAl"TEUH.—('IIAI'. I. 

Manv yi'ars have come and gone since 1 first fonned 
tlie resolution to narrate thc^veiits of my obscure life; 
hut I li.ave been prevcntcil by my doubts and fears. 
^Vollld tho world care to know anything .about Charles 
Graham, Ids privations or sorrows; one who never left 
his niijlive country, and never mixed in events of start¬ 
ling interest; whose days and years were jiasscd in the 
lindcrcurrciit of society, nnliecded and unknown '/ 

The first four years of iny life ore dimly impressed 
ufoii my memory; I liail tlicii a iiome aiid parents. My 
father's image is hut faint; not so my motlier's. Even 
now, in my dreams, 1 see her, and sit upon her knee; 
slie pliij ing w’itli my yellow locks, that are now gray 
and scant. Tlicre is one scene in my father's liuuso no 
time can ever efface: my nuitlior in her sliroud, my 
father weeping over licr, and, by and by, a number of 
strangers carrying»lier away. 1 wept becausuniy father 
wept: I knew not tlie sad loss 1 li.ad sustained. In a 
few weeks after, lie followed lier to tlie grave liimselt) 
and I was left aipnc in the wide worliV 

Relations I had none, that any of the neighbours had 
ever licard my parents speak of: tliej^ were from a 
distanf part of the country, and poor. lie was but a 
labouring-man, who Inid no trade; his abode w'.as in 
a garret of an old decayed house, where poverty finds 
a shelter while any feeling of inde|)eiulenee^rctnains, 
and all privations are endured to shun tlie workhouse. 
Among the r^igiihours Jhat inhabited tlib same flat 
of garrets, there w.'js oge called Annie, a ^oor old 
woman, who had been most kind and attentive to my 
parents in their illness* and was most kind to me. When 
tlie Olliers proposed to throw me upon tlie parish, the 
good Annie would not hear of it, but said: ‘I will 
look to poor Charlie while I live; and at my deetb, 
it will be time enough then.’ ^The others took no 
interest in the disposal of me, so long as I was nqt to 
be a burden upon them; iui4 Annie got her own w^y. 
With her I lived for six years:*! slwred her bed, and 
(rften scanty meal j but she always ghve me the larger 
share. She loved me as her own child; and I loved 
and obeyed her as if she had been my mother,-and 
still revere her memory. 

Boor Annie’s was a common lot. Born of poor but 
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rMpectable parents, she had been sent in early life feom 
her father’s home to service, in ■#hich she continued, 
with a fair character, for many years. With strict 
economy, she had ^aved out of her wages a good sum 
of money for her station, and become a prize worth 
winning to young men in her sphere of life. 

In an evil hour for her, sllte was won, and became 
the wife* of one T^ho proved Unworthy of her. Short 
was hfr dreura of"liappincs3. Her Imrftland, who had 
no money of his owfi, got all she had to commence 
business for himself: like many others, he could bo a 
servant, bAt not^ master. With money in his power 
ho had not toiled for, he became improvident and 
dissipated : in o few years, all was gone. I'cace tind 
comfort had ' long before Bed poor Annie’s fireside; 
now care and want had become its constant inmates i 
still, Annie struggled on to stem tlie flood of poverty. 
At li^igth dissipation^lid its work: her husband diesl, 
and left her destitute. After his death, she maintained 
herself by labour, until old ago rendered her unable to 
perforin a whole day’s work, and reduced her to her 
present low estate. • 

' How strong is woman’s love! Young as I was, I 
remember how her eye brightened when sRc spoke of her 
husband—her favourite tlienie—of his good looks; ttii’n 
all his evil doings were forgotten and buried with Iniii: 
his good alone survived. Then would she weep, and 
say: ‘ Save a few faults, l.e was the best of men.’ I 
never heard her murmur at her lot. Site often said to 
■ me: iCharlie, put your trust in God, and He will never 
forsake you. I am now old, and He has support cd 
I me through many trials, for my trust was injllim. 

I I am now far happier, a poor gatheritr (chiffomiiei-e), 

1 than 1 was before; for when I was adding to niy wealth, 
i I was full of care; and when my husband was squan- 
j dering it, I had both care and sorrow. Now I can Ijft 
my heart in humble dependence on One who is stronger 
! than I: no care for the morrow disturbs niy mind. 1 
; can say in sincerity of heart: “ Sufficient fur the Jay is 
the evil thereof.” ’ 

I was too young for many nionths to accompany her 
through the streets and lanes of the city at the first 
peep of dawn: I remained in bed until her ndurn. 
Very soon, however, she taught me to be usefultlo her. 

I kindled Hie fire before her return?'and ran messages 
for tlie neighbours, and throve apace, and became 
sharp and active for my years. At length, I sallied 
I forth with AniWte, my little basket »on my arm, to 
I wander with her in the gray of a summer morning; 
i searching am&og the ashes and rubbish for anything 
! we could turn to account, trifles that had been thrown 
1' into the streets by people a few grades better off in 
I their circumstances than poor.Annie. Again we 
: wandered forth in the evening on our weary rounds.* 
i During the internals between onr wanderings, Annie 
' plied her '^heei and spun, and I sat by our little 
window, and learned my alphabet; for she had got 
some teaching in her youth, gouli^ read her Bible, and 
scrawl a few lines—not very easy to decipher. Such 
was nyr teacher; and I made progress. 

For weeks and months, I sat at her side, and was 
patiently taught by her, until I could read my Cate¬ 
chism, and ansWr every question it contained. Her* 
well-thumbed Bible next she made md^rlad aloud to 
her. The first feeling of pride I ever felt was when 
she said; ‘ Charlie, you read the blessed Book better 
than I can.^ I hai^ toil and privation j yet I look back 
on these af happit dny$. 

Our quiet heartti was often disturbed by the brawls 
of our neighbours; for dire necessity compelled Anme 
to live atnohg tlie offscourings of sodety, where intem- 
• perance «»d profanity prevailed j still, the most aban-. 
donecUbf tn>r neighbours respected Annie. Such is the 
.honMffe vice pays to.yiftue. Even in this retreaJ,of 


abject poverty, there were drfferent grades of chiirnctrr, 
and some free from any stain save poverty. Of such 
was one wi^used to call the Mourning Lady. 

• In the next room to Annie lived this mysterious 
female. No one knew her name : the neighbours in 
the garref'called licr the Mourning Lady, for she was 
always in dSCp mourning; but not that of a widow. 
Prom her manners and dross, she could not, in former 
years, have been the child of poverty. She was not an 
old woman. Her face was finely formed, but very pale, 
and she looked sad, and spoke habitually low in her 
picasafit English accent. Compared witlj tlie ottiers, 
her voice was music to my young car. She held inter¬ 
course witli none save Annie, and Annie loved and 
respected her. Neither of us was ever in her room 
—the lidy seldom left it, and then only after night¬ 
fall. Once or twice, sjie was absent from her room 
for a fiiw days, and was always sadder when she came 
back. She nppearcil to us to have no mode of living; 
for she ^neither spun nor sewed, yet never wanted 
food, a,s others often did. It was only on the Sabbath 
evening tliat she came to Annie’s room, wlicn we went 
to church together—I under Annie’s cloak, to hide tny 
rags. On our return, she never spoke of anything but 
religious subjects. After a short stay, shoiwould retire 
to her own room until tho following Sabbath. 

One .afternoon, a^ short time before Annie and I set 
out on our rounds, the lady came into our room, and 
asked me to carry a letter to a hotel in town, and wait 
an answer. Away I ran. It w'as with difficulty I could 
get the proud waiters to take the letter from me, and 
deliver it; hut .at length they did. I waited only a short 
Avliile on the steps outside the door—I was too ragged 
to stand in the lobby. When a letter was given to me, 
1 ran home with it. Tho Mourning Lady was still 
with Annie: she opened it. As she read, I saw tho 
tears run down her ji.alo face. She spoke not one 
word, but ‘ 'J'hank you, Charlie,’ and retired into her 
room. < 

Ngxt forenoon, after our return from the morning’s 
gntliering, she took Annie into her room : I was by 
her side. The lady was more composed. A sniall 
bundle in a black sdk handkereliicf lay on a little table. 
‘ Annie,’ said she, ‘ I am now going to leave you. I 
would reward your kindness, but I havenjot the power. 
WhiUever is in this room, I k’ave to you : it is not 
much. Earewell, good Annie*; wo shall never meet 
again until we meet in Ileavln.’ Her voice faltered: 
both were in tears. I got the little bundle on my 
head: t God comfort you, popr lady,’ said Annie as we 
went out. When we came within a few doors of tlie 
hotel, tlie lady took the bundle from me, and gave me 
a piece of silver. 'There was a post-chaise at the door; 
a gentleman handed her in, and it drpve away. I 
returned to Annie, and shewed her my riches, elate 
with joy ; but »Vniiie was weeping. • 

That day, we removed what was of use to Annie, 
and she disposed of tlje other articles. There Was not 
muoli; but it was a treasure to poor Annie, and enabled 
her to procure several little comforts, and me a cheap 
second-hand dress. 

Of a very different character was Miss Jane, who 
exhibited, in the room on our left, a melancholy 
s{>ecimen of human frailty: her life was a series 
of, broken resolutions, sin, and repentance. Her 
relations were wealthy and respectable, but she had 
worn out their endurance by her evil habits, and she 
was disowned by them: the lust for ardent spirits 
was her bane. She was not always, however, und» the 
influence of this passion; but would for weeks be 
sobfe and industrious. She was expert at needle¬ 
work of the highest quality, and could maintain herself 
genteelly and comfortably. 

In her lucid intervals, she was all penitence and self- 
upbraiding; she was even religious, and attended church 
regularly. At these times, Annie would say; ‘ I triist 
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Miss Jane is at last a ref#lfined woman.’ Vain hope! 
Perhaps next morning', as we went out, we would find 
her asleep at her door, in a helpless state of intoxication. 
Then she would continue a new course of driVking until* 
all her former earnings were gone, and any clothes she 
could spare in pawn, to he redeemed again by toil and 
in penitence. Such was this victim of a l-jw passion— 
still young and handsome, when dressed and in her 
sober periods. Annie often remonstrated and exhorted 
with her. She would say: ‘Poor lost woman 1 Jjost in 
this world and the world to come; for the Scriptures 
say again and again: “ No drunkard shall enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.’” 

Miss Jane would tartly reply : ‘Annie, I am not a 
drunkard—I only take a ramble at a time; but for 
weeks, I never taste or care for it; not like .some of 
our neighbours, who are never sober when they can get 
drink. I scorn the name of drunkard!’ Such was 
Miss Jane. 

After the Mourning Lady left us, the room soon got a 
new tenant. Like her, he had not the appeararfee of the 
usual occupiers of these wretched dens, for roonis they 
could scarcely be called—they were low and campeeiled, 
the windows small, and looking only on tlie sky, m the 
roofs of the opposite buildings. The new tenant’s 
appearance was gentle and subdued; but there w.as a 
fire in liis eye at times, as it glanced from under his 
high pale brow. His clothing wii» gentl'd, but bare, 
aged, and well-kept. I soon learned that be w'as an 
unsuccessful artist, who had come to the city, unknown 
to fame, to court lier favours in a new sphere of action. 
When not reading tij Annie, I spent niy lime in Ins 
room, gazing in wonder on the creations of his i)eo('il— 
the beautiful forms tliat, to my young rnind, ho made 
to riso out of nothing, and remain perm.inent on the 
panel. I saw them p^aunio their forma, but I eould 
not comprehend how; I thought it was something more 
tlian liuraan. 

Beautiful as they were, he jould not live upon them, 
scarcely by them. 1 ■«’as his agent in the sale of liia 
pictures, and carried tliem to the pawn or the doklers, 
asking a small sum, but ofteiier taking what 1 could 
get for them. He Iiad no elioice, however: one I was 
told to ask five sliilluigs for, brought me an otter of 
only two shillings and sixpence; this was among liia 
first. I earned it hack to liim, and told what 1 liad 
been oflbred. I knew he had not got his breakfast, 
and had notliing in the l^use. With a desponding look, 
ho said: ‘ Charlie, 1 liavo no choice: go, take the 
money ; hut it is far too small a sum for such a pieturg.’ 

Away I ran back to tlie dealer; hut he womd now 
only give me two shillings, and I took tliom. The 
artist sighed when I gave him the pittance, and sent 
me for bread and cheese with the half of it. * 

Thus he struggled on, taking for his works what I 
could get.' At times, I was told to jome hack witlHii 
another. The artist never went himself: he was far 
too bashful—a feeling 1 knew nothing about at this 
time. Por several months, hestiad struggled on, and 
was getting lower and lower in spirits. Ills pictures 
■did not, by the prices I got from the dealers, appear to 
ris* in the public opinion, and want was pressing liard 
upon him. ‘ Charlie,’ said be to me, ‘ I will make one 
effort more. I have a favourite sketch I have kept for 
happier times : I will try it at my utmost need. If it 
fails, I will forsake my art for ever, for I cannot five 
by it, and I must have mistaken my. talent.’ 

The picture was taken to a dealer: be gave mo five 
djilUngs for it, and bade me call again in a day or two 
with another. I returned to the artist rejoicing, and 
told what the dealer had said; hut I never saw hwa so 
^.ihuch depressed. He wrought none for the next two 
days. At length hunger pressed: I got one that he bad 
by liim, and ran to the dealer. ‘ I do not care for this,’ 
hS said; * bring me a companion to the last, and I 
will give you the same sum for it.’ 


I legged him to take tlie one I brought, and ho gave 
me two shillings for, ik I ran to the artist with tlie 
money, and told him tlie order I had got, thinking ho 
would rejoice; for five shillings semed to me a large 
sum. 

I expected to see him pleased—not so: ho groaned, 
and buried bis face in Ill’s hands. ‘Is it eohie to this?’ 
said he. ‘How can ishave mistaken iny vocation 
so mucli ? ’ At length fio raised liis head—Ijis eyes 
were damp : ‘ ily jioverty, and not i?iy wiy, consents.’ 
The picture was tinislied, true tc^ the time, and^ was 
despatched with it. It was on a small panel, for the 
artist was too poor to jiaiiit a largo one, or time from 
his wints to spare: lie painted for liarc life. * 

When I reached tlie shop, almost breathless with the 
haste I made, there was a geiitfeinan in conversation 
witli the dealer. I liave sa'sl 1 was not bashful; so I 
went boldly up to the coiiiitev, nor heeded the gestures 
the dealer made me to keep back and leave the shop, 
l^was too anxious to get llie money, andrearry it to 
the artist; and placing it iii>i>n l^ie counter 'v?for»him, 
said: ‘ You promised me five sliilliiigs; it is the 
same size as tlie other one.’ He would have covered 
the jiieture, hut it was not yet dry. I pertinaciously 
stood by tlic counter, and insisted upon having the 
money. The gentleman looked at the pielure, then at ' 
the dealer. 

‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ this is the eonipanion to the one I 
liouglit from you the other day, for which you cliarged 
me two guineas. AV’Iiat is t^e price, boy ?' 

‘Hive shillings, sir,’ was my answer. lie looked at 
the dealer, wli8 was looking at mo as if ho eould have 
killed mi' on tlio spot. • 

‘ For shame 1 ’ said ho to the dciiler. ‘ J will deal 
with Clic artist liiinself. Here, poor hoy, are the two 
guineas 1 was fo have paid for it, and a shilling to 
yonr.'-elf. Give this card to the artist, and tell him to 
call on me.’ 1 ran out of the shop, and reached homo 
bseathless from joy and the sjieed with whieh 1 had run 
up tlie long turnpike-stair to our garret. I ran first 
to Annie to give her my shilling—a great sum to her, 
for slie was now' in bad liealth, and very frail, and 
unable to wander far at night or morning. Tho 
anxious artist lieard my joyous voice as I told her my 
good-fortune: he came, in liaslily, iind I gave him the 
two poniul-iioti's and the two shillings, with tHo card, 
and tiJlil him ^I’liaJ the gentleman had said. ^ 

He leaped for joy, tiieii sank into a cliair, and re¬ 
mained silent for some time, gazing on the card. The 
money lie seemed not to care for—i^remained in his 
hand unlooked *al; ho seemed to me as if he cared 
not about tlie money—the small bit of fard engrossed 
his wtiole thought. When he rose to go into his own 
mom—‘Charlie,’ said he, ‘here are tlie odd shillings 
for you: I am still your debtor.’ Tiiis 'w-as a white 
day for ua all. * 

Tliat same day, the artist’s garb was improved, and 
he came home witli a larger canvift tlian l*had ever 
seen him use before. lie was in great ; and he 

sot to work, iiid wliistiul or sung from daylight until 
twilight: tlie canvas‘gloifed under his brush m I s^ood 
by his side gazing in admiration. At length the picture 
was finished, and taken home. On his return,^joy and 
hope shone in his countonanco: he was most liberal to 
me. He painted only two or three more pictures' in the 
garret, whifli.lie left for a more respectable lodging. 
He was at length known to fame, and no longer at 
the m^rey of the dealers, who Would now have oSfered 
pounds for the shillings they had given me. ’ 

It will seem su^rising %hat in a comnstinily 1^ 
ours there was a miser 1 There %va8.^*iftdeed, a 
fharacter, a neighbour in the garret, the poot^t of 
tiio poor inmates, for he was haunted by the of 

poverty, in the spirit of greed. He was altrays waning 
and complaining, yet the inmates affirmed that be had 
money, and could live better tlian he did. He was not 
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an aged man, yet loan and liaggnrd in his appeaAince, 
as if bowed down by years. Ue was always begging 
from the other inmates: he denied himself even neces¬ 
sary food. He h^d a bo.\ of hardware, spectacles, and 
other goods; but, if wo coidd believe him, he never 
made any sales: he begged^from his neighbours a 
share of their scanty meals, and sat by tlioir flrusides 
until he was unwelcome. Bbt he cared not for their 
hints tp retire—even insult foil unheeded on his ears, 
so long as Jie enjoyed the comforts OS' a fire, a thing 
he nffircr had in his own room. 

Yet this miserable man had onoo lived in affluence, 
and was liberal and humane, until, hy some mishap— 

I never ffriew of what nature—was sunk to he^rgary, 
when his whole nature changed. He had one daughter, 
who liad been for a "time the companion of lii.s hiis- 
fortunes. In liis most abject want, she had been 
married to an industrious tradesman, depending only 
on his labour, and having little to bestow upon her 
father. Bifvcral timps slic came to visit him, apd 
brin^‘ a firv comforts, such as she eould ap.-ive from 
her poor home—her fatlier aceepting everytliing, yet 
grumbling. lie was always in want—the pest of tlie 
whole garret. I will not dwell inueh longer on higi. 

At length, after four days of eontinued absence, 
Annie and the neighbours heeaine aiseious to know 
what had become of this miserable being, for no one 
had heard him go out. 1 was sent to his danglitcr, and 
brought her with mo. When tlie door wa.s forced, I 
shall never forget the sigljt that presented itself. Upon 
the almost bare floor lay the emaciated body of the old 
man, his arm stretehed towards a few'crusts that lay 
before him, but not within his reacli. All was misery 
within the room, and his time-worn clothes were on 
his person ; but he was cold in death. He had evHently 
been taken ill, and, unable to help hfmself or call for 
aid, had died from want. 

When Ills daughter and Annie were stripping the 
body to dress the corpse, ttiey were astonished at iSie 
w'eight of the vest and small-clothes; and omexamining 
them, and opening up the quilting, for it was all lined 
and sewed over with rags, they found guineas, lialf- 
guineas, and crowns—I never heard how many—all 
concealed in the clothes. I only saw the heap upon 
the table. The old miser was buried, and the 
daughter’s husband became a prosperous tradesjjiaii in 
the city. t. • « 

How different was rough Tom, as we called him— 
open and free, beloved by all the inmates, full of frolic 
and humour, 3 g;J; often very annoying to Annie when 
in his cups; although he had a great regard for her, 
and I was liie favourite. He had sjient his youth in 
the army; for twenty-seven years lie liiid screed Ids 
king and country in many lands. 

It w'as my greatest pleasure to sit and listen to his 
marvellous tales, as he told me ’of his campaigns inif 
Americaj^^ He had been in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
and was with Bifrgoync when he surrendered. How 
my you% blood curdled as he told of^the fierce Bed 
‘Engins’—their massacres'•and their scalpings—of 
peaceful* homes consumed, find \)lackened bodies. I 
trembled as I listened; yet there was a fascination 
that held me fast, or I would htve fled. When I left 
his room, his stories flitted before iny * imagination 
like a phantasmagoria: Bed Indians and scalpings 
haunted me in all their horrors; yet S loved to hear 
Thomas tell of them. 

Of all the inmates ‘of the garret, Tom was the most 
scrupulously clean. Wlien he went out, his shoes, 
whether good of had. wAie shining-black, and every 
article be .ivore* ^as Veil brushed. He might with 
economy have- starved comfortably enough through lift, 
for he had a of ninepence a day for his service 

and wow^S^v'^t economy and Tom had ngver been 
when lie drew his pension, which he 
R ''vae, a saturnalia in our garret 
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until all was spent, for evbsybody must partake of his 
liospitality, and Tom was in his glory as the head and 
promoter iff the feasting and revelry. 

When afi was spent, then came want and suffering 
again. Tom would go out and ply as a porter on the 
streets fol any light work he could get to do, for he 
was far from strong: age and hard service had shaken 
almost to a ruin a naturally iron frame. He was often 
as much pinched as any of us, but, like an old soldier, 
suffered yithout complaint: all he looked forward to 
in this world w.as next pay-day, as he called it. Ho 
took Ahe world as it came, or, r:ither, as he mode it. 

Tlic other occupants of thi.s garret-floor had never 
been but what they were, pure birds of prey—venders 
of matches and other small-wares, and never had a 
higher ambition; enjoying heartily any little good- 
fortune that fell to them in the course of the day’s 
excursions. Annie anfi I were made partakers—for 
wo of the garret were a commonwealth—often of 
misery, and sometimes of gleams of happiness between. 

To-ra5rrow was a day we never tliought of provid¬ 
ing for. Want was ever at our side; and the present 
employed all our energies. 

'I'lic period of my abode with Annie was now drawing 
to a close. For six years she had cherished me as a son: 
she did all in her power to keep me free from vice; but 
I was too j'ouiig to underst:ind her admonitions. My 
memory was well‘stored with psalms, questions, and 
texts of Scripture, hut I saw little around me save 
scenes of profanity and dissipation. Except in Annie, 
I saw no btiade of self-restraint. I loved the soldier, 
notwithstanding, even in his eui's; and Mis.s Jane in 
her sober moods; and likewise the Mourning liady 
while she was with us, for Annie loved her. With all 
the otliers, I was,on good terms: I saw neither good 
nor evil in their way’s, sava, in their drunkenness' 
wlien they annoyed me. I was the pet of all. Young 
as I was, I was their messenger; wily and sharp, anil 
active as a kid; learneij above my years, for 1 could 
write a goodish liand. For this, 1 was indebted to Miss 
Janf’, who taught me in order that I might write 
begging-letters to her friends ; .and often I brought her 
answers with money in them, if I might judge by their 
weight. 

Poor Annie, worn out with age and toil, was now 
unable to go her wonted rounds. My shanty’ gather¬ 
ings Ml ere unable to support us; but the other inmates 
spared something from tlieir tjcauty means, and Miss 
.lane nursed her as a daughter, and never got tipsy 
during^her illness. Annie was calm and resigned, and 
oven wished for death ; her only regret was to leave me 
destitute. At Icngtii, the hour came. I was sitting hy 
her side,on tlie miserable bed, weeping; a few of the 
female inmates were in the room, for even to the vicious 
a death-bed is n solemn scene. Annie had lain for some 
time as if life^iad fled: no one spoke to disturb the 
passing spirit; a dead silence was in the room. She 
revived, as if by an effort; and placing her cold hniiil 
on my head, attempteK to speak, hut so indistinctly, I 
could not understand her. I thought I could distin¬ 
guish the words: ‘Trust in God:’her hand fell from 
my head; she gave a deep sigh—it was her last. • 

By whom, or where, she was buried, I never knew. 
Four men came with a plain blackened coffin, and 
carried her to her silent grave: no mourner followed. 
Mfss Jane got a bottle of whisky, and gave the neigh¬ 
bours a dram, and then commenced one of her drinking 
rambles. 

I was' once again without a friend on eartln The 
little furniture she had was taken by the landlord for 
arreisrs of rent. For several nights, I slept alone in 
the empty room, almost dead with fWr; for I had, 
heard from Annie and the others fearful stories of 
ghosts and other unearthly things, orhidh those who 
told of them firmly believed in. Darkness and solitude 
chilled my young heart more than the cold ,I sufffered j 





lint (lire necessity overennfli my tenors. I went no 
more forth to g^ather. 1 got a morsel from the inmates 
for running their messages, and Miss Jane|Was very 
kind, for I was useful to her. 

THACINGS OF ICELAND AI^D THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

HIDE TO THE OEVSEnS : li’lnsT 'dAY. 

A niDB to tlie Geysers! Not one reader in a {housand 
can have the faintest idea of wliat it means sand 
implies. Be it known that the p.articular group of hot 
springs known as the Geysers, is fully seventy English 
miles from Eeikiavik. Tlie journey can he performed 
on liorseback in two days, and the same time is required 
for returning—the intermediat* stopping-idaee being 
Thingvalla, thirty miles from Keikiavik. Tlicre are no 
roads in Iceland, nothing but rough tracks ; there are 
no inns, nor any accommodation that can be depended 
upon in private houses. With ponies to carry yourself, 
your jirovisions, tent, and bedding, you adventure into 
what is virtually a Avilderncss, like the member of .an 
exploratory-party in CafTreland or Australia. You bid 
adieu for the time to civilisation, to all its reflnenients 
and comforts, trusting, in the sights of extraordinary 
natural objects, to find a compensation for all the 
hardships you arc to encounter. If the weather be of 
a broken character, as it was now, and is apt to bo 
before the middle of .Tuly, then the discomforts of tlie 
adventure arc likely to be not a little enhanced. 

I had difficulties of my own to tiiink of. Having 
been a rider liitlicrto on 4 »rdy a few rare oeeasions, and 
having reached a time of life when tlie body has lost 
much of the elasticity on wliieh successful riding 
depends—remembering liow raejeed and battered I had 
been by a Highland pony last year in Glen Til^ I 
hardly knew how I was to get througli this long roiigli 
ride. The only thing per contia was a hardy resolve 
to do my best, .and not give in for light cause. All the 
d.iy bi'fore our start, I looked anxiously at eacli group 
of ponies we Mlot on the street, and they were not a 
few, for this was the time wlien tlie country-people come 
to dispose of their wool io the Keikiavik merchants, 
and take hack supplies of fish and other provisions 
in exchange. I examined witli care tlie saddles and 
other furnishings, and studiously considered whctlicr I 
should be able to keep on the back of any such creature 
for a single mile; how much would be tlic inoificntum 
of a mass rceembiing my body thrown from its back 
upon the ground; what, supposing I kep^on, would be 
the extent of strain and sliatterraent I sliould endure 
in thirty or forty miles: tlio wiiole physics of tlie 
business was clearly brought before me in tlio first 
place, and the whole pathology in the second. I must 
own I felt a little nervous. Tliere is a peculiar saddle 
used by women in Iceland, composed of a kind of 
low arm-chair, placed sideways on the horse, allowing 
the feet to hang together on one side, where they are 
supported on a rest formed of wood. I cast many a 
longing lingering look at such examples of this kind i 
of saddle as met my observation; wondering whether 
I could face the shame of adopting such an efiferainato 
expedient; cogitating whether there were any gqpd 
reason why an inelastic middle-agea traveller should 
not please himself in the matter of a saddle; turning 
the tiling in all sorts of ways. It was all to no purpose 
-rmore moral courage was required to do the one 
thing, than physical to brave the other. 8o I gave up 
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all idea of heteroclito i^odcs of riding, determined to 
do as the rest did, ^d—‘ bitterly thought of the 
morrow.’ 

The morrow came, a dull gray cool morning, threaten¬ 
ing to renew tlio rain qf the preceding day. I was , 
sp.arcd so riiueli of tlie Ijj-ouble of prc-.arrangeinents, 
tliat 1 can give but a ^perficial account of them. 
Coming aslioro ^otivecii seven and oifeht, I found the 
rough puddly street fronting the seg filled wi?h a csowd 
of liorsos and men, hiucli like a country fair in Scotland. 
As our party consisted of tw olve gentlemen, besides the 
captaui's steward, and tliree guides, for nil of wliom 
botli jiding and relief horses were nequired, and as seven 
horses were further reqniri^d for tlie baggage and 
provisions .alone, we liad rather more tlian forty of 
tlicse animals assembled for our service. Tlie loading 
of Jhe baggage was the business^ of elilef'difficulty. 
An Icelandic bnggagc-liorso has first a tliickstod laid 
over its back; over that is girded on a p.aeksaddle of 
wood, bristling witli pins ; on the pins are hung either 
certain boxes, for carrying small artieU’S, or the 
bundles, h.ags, and other tilings whieh arc too large to 
be accommodated in the boxes. To tie the latter 
articles on with coarse woollen ropes, in sueli equipoise 
as may prevent the double burden from being overset 
—hero is tlie labour and the cpmber before starting on 
.an excursion in, Iceland. It seemed as if tiierc were 
to I/O no end of tying .nnd untying, strapping on ^nd 
taking oflj tr\ iiig this way and tliat way: Iiard work 
for tlio, guides and ourselvc'.s; while round about us 
stood groups of fiiilioruipn and other populace, staring 
at the work witli lacklustre eyes and open mouths, 
as if un.ablc to muster so niucli intelligence as might 
enaWe them to understand what we were about. We 
had all provided ourselves with Mackintosh cloaks; 
and some who were duly forewarned about the journey, 
were cased in proof to tlie lieol. So was not I, which 
lias only tlie more impressed on me the duty of recom¬ 
mending every future traveller in Iceland to have some 
sort of overalls, fisliing-boots, or what not, to defend 
himself, not mqrelyifrom tlie only too likely *iin, but 
from the still more likely plash of the horse-tracks, 
anil the flowing rivers he will have to cross. An old 
hat will be the b*st covering for liis l.i«d. as, in tlie 
event of Ids being thrown off', it may save Ids face .and 
head from injury. * 

■VYcll,'*at longtli tlie strappings, unstr.appiiigs, and 
restrappings come to an end, and we all mount and 
\de off', forty-one or forty-two liorses in alll if riglit 
rule had been followed, the guides woijld liave ]|Ocn on 
before with the reserve and baggage-lioracs^o ^at 
that rough tiuriiltuarj' bojjy would have Teen out of 
our way. As it was,»wc jvent ail confusedly in ono 
line—highly pieturosquo in general effect, but not vety ^ 
convenient to us. Presently, the gcntleraen-traisallerg 
got themselves separate and ahead, and then tilings 
became more agreeable. . For two or three miles, the 
track is eIcaited*of stones, nnd not very bad to ride 
upon. It allowed us to launch out jrather briskly. To ^ 
my agreeable surprise, I kept my seat pretty well, 
and ei’cn found that a hard* trot was not attended 
with eitJicr imminent danger or a%tua)»»uflfering. 
atifosphere cleared, too; and what with the 
rattling movement, and tlie social feeling excited hy, 
the numb^ of our Cavalcade, I felt an exldlariition 
for which I had been totally unprepared. The imme¬ 
diate scenery was, it is true, a roeky desert 5 Hut we 
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had the Bea and the ^and Essian mountains not far 
off. Everything that met Iht sight was new and 
strange, and we had unitnaginablo wonders before us. 
Bickering along Che hard black path went we, winding* 
and threading along, sometimes one ahead, sometimes 
f another; sometimes stragglirg in a long broken scries, 
sometimes close up, no two, persons alike in costume, 
scarcely any two co-ordinnt^,in the gift of horseman¬ 
ship, but all alike apparently in the enjoyment of the 
higl^cst spirits, and a resolution to go Through with the 
adventure miinfully? whatever might come of it. 

Pausing for half an hour at the Lax-elv, four miles 
from Ko’kiavik, I had an opportunity of observing a 
double set of those alluvial terraces which yiidicate 
a former different relative level of sea and lanc^; the 
higher might be a hundred feet above the sea, the 
lower about thirty. They were composed of a bl.ick 
dust, the detritus of the volcanic rocks of tlie 
valley. If was interesting to find, even in tlie remote 
Iceknd, a monument of certain peculiar past changes 
of tlie ^&'rth’8 surface, whicli at home wo are apt to 
think local and limited. In tiiis case, tlie land had 
at one time been submerged to the depth of the upper 
terrace, and the valley was an estuary. Tlio'‘ river 
having brought in and laid down a bed of alluvial 
matter, an uprise at length takes pl^c, leaving that 
in the open air. The river flows over it, cuts it down, 
leaving terraces at the sides, and then a new alluvial 
sheet is spread out in the receded estuary. Another 
uprise taking place, soi'as to tlirow back tlie sea to 
where it now is, the second set of terraces is formed 
in the same way. 

The guides having come up, and gone on a little 
before with the remainder of our train, we mounted 
again, and proceeded across a country somewliat 
higlier, and where the track ceased to be in any degree 
indebted to the care of man. Swelling eminences, once 
glacially smoothed, now sliattcred and worn by storms, 
and covered with perched blocks—shelving smooth 
surfaces in our path, on which we could still easily 
trace the scratclies and furrows made by the aneient 
ice—had their share of attention. At rare intervals, a 
distant slope was observed to he a carefully managed 
grass-farm. In some places rough with blocks, in others 
full of deep puddles, as the track may be, our hardy 
little horses go briskly on, picking their stepwwonder- 
fully tVfrough the one sort of impediments, plashing 
like wild-ducks through the other, hesitating at nothing 
apparently but clay, as feeling in it a fatigue wliieti 
nothing else Jilbi give. The Icelandic horse well merits 
the praise he usually receives. He is not exactly the 
steed one vAmld like to appear on in the ring at Hyde 
Park; but for his place and purpose, no jcreature 
could he more fit. ITo is generally of light-brown 
colour, and not above thirteen hands higli. Beiny 
essential to all .travelling and carrying, an iranienfc 
numhet’ exist i® the island. A good one costs about 
two pgnnds sterling. It will scarcely bo believed, but 
I was asraSed, on excellent authority, that the keep of 
one of these hardy and tffefui^ creatures for a winter 
ijoes not, in most circumstances, stand his owner above 
a rix-dollar (2s. 3d,). > 4 

One of our party was Cart Trarape, a son of the 
governor, a handsome rosy boy of thirteen, who, at our 
pressing soliciution, had be^n permitted by his parents 
to accompany us, partly for the plSas&re we had in 
gratifying a boy, and partly that ho might interpret 
for us to the peasantry and guides; for Danish has now 
BO far departed from tjie early form of the language 
(Whiclithe IcelfQdi^ represents), that our officers could 
not be underilt<^ by the natives. Carl was mounted 
on a pony Of superior condition, the property of* his 
father; an^i light and elastic, continually rushing 
backwards and forwards, around and about «s all—now 
svfaj^t this way, now that—he and his dancing cap- 
formed quite a feature of our cavnlcade. He had 


acquired a native trick ^managing the horse by his 
limbs, with little help from a bridle; and the sight of lii.s 
light figi^o all alive on the almost flying jennet, 
capering through amongst piles of blocks, up or down 
tlie roughest, boggiest braes, now outlined on the sky 
a quartCT of a mile ahead, then, before I was aware, 
curveting fet my side, was an envy to myself, and 
probably one or two others of the senior portion of 
our train, to •whom the simplest progression in such 
circimisfanccs was all they dared aspire to. Carl’s 
movements, doublings and circlings, were precisely like 
tlio^i of a young dog on a waik with its master, and 
from the same cause, I presume—the pulses of an 
overabundant vitality. Dear, happy boy, never can 1 
forget j'our merry holiday face and kind look, as you 
every now and tlien came back to inquire if I had ‘ ceii 
gut liesta’ [a good hope], and next moment careered 
away again to tlie front, as if borne by the wind! How 
the pony contrived to pick its steps in such encumbered 
grouiii] while going at such speed, I can no more tell 
tlinn I can say how it is that my fingers modulate a 
strathspey on the flute. 

It was'a wonderfully rough, novel, hilarious, exciting 
affair after all. Wlien mixed, as wo often were, witli 
the reserve and packhorses—all of whicli constituted 
a mere drove or flock, driven on by the three guides 
and the volunteer aid of Carl—what knocking about, 
what scattering‘'and gatliering-up again! I soon 
found I should he knocked entirely to pieces by the 
graze and jam of the boxes and scrippage, as the tide 
of carrier-ponies crushed past me, if I did not look 
sharply out and warn them oft’ witli my whip. As it 
was, 1 got some severe scratclies and bruises. About 
noon, we readied a green valley witli a silver stream 
gliding over tlie pebbles, and, halting tliere, let 
the liorsos refresli themselves while we partook 
of a liglit luncli. The sun was now struggling amidst 
a dissolving mass of clouds, and the landscape, though 
it presented not a single human liahitation, looked 
alijiost gay. By and by, we dashed into a new and 
drearier wilderness, an elevated moor, skirted by hare 
rocky lulls, where wc did not for miles see a patch of 
pastoral green, or a sheep, cow, or any other of the 
animal.s of civilisation. The wildest spot in Assynt or 
Applecross was a jiaradise to it. Still, we were .all as 
yitlie as larks; and I could hear fhe wit of the 
party expressing his satisfaction with everything to a 
classic-loving friend— * 

Piiui/ me pigris uhi nulla campis 
* Aihor aistiva recreatnr aura, &c_ 

as he dashed past him on his miniature Bucephalus. 
We w.ere indeed too sportive, I fear, and thus had 
become a little heedless; and so perhaps it was not a 
wonder tliat one of our Britons got a tumble, which 
left him fon-a few minutes insensible, and inflicted' 
several painful cuts upon his face. We plastered him 
up admirably, and he made light of the disaster, as a 
Toiwh rider should. * My wonder was that, if there was 
to TC any tumble amongst us, the victim should be any 
one hut myself, to whom it was, all through the journey, 
a never-failing wonder when I found I could mount, or 
keep my balance, or guide the reins, or do anything 
whatever in the way of equitation—not the least 
ponder of all being when I was able to dismount 
without taking my measure amongst the stones. The 
accident sobered us all a little, except, of course, the 
irrepressible Carl In time, however, the bepatched 
countenance of our associate became rather a subject 
of pleasantry amongst usj and when he himself began 
tff cut jokes upon his cuts, as the aforesaid wag 
remarked, everybody felt that things were again all 
right. 

Eor fully fifteen miles of our journey to-day, our path 
was across this dismal high moor, where to the most 
of our party there was positively nothing to be enjoyed 
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Init our own innate hilarity—neither beautiful scenery, 
nor sublime scenery, nor good honest serviceable 
scenery, nor any of tlie works of human industry or 
ingenuity. It was literally one unvaried scene of iron 
country, or, to speak by book, an expanse of l^rd bare 
rook, of tame outline, half covered with loose blocks, 
amongst which wo had to thread our way, wiili nothing 
to guide us but the champ of prccciling travellers. At 
some places, where a streamlet had to bo crossed, a 
number of blocks had been thrown in across ft—a 
groat olTort in road-making for the Icelanders, who 
innocently call it a hro [that is, bridge]. At otfier 
places, the rocky bed of the streamlet became itself the 
path for a little way; and there a difficulty generally 
occurred, for the track onw.ard would be, as it were, 
dispersed, broken up over a wide waste, from which it 
I would not gather again for a n^le or two, and this 
I it would be hard to hit without a gunle. At some 
I undrained parts, the depth and extent of puddle was 
I astounding; and thtough it we bail to scainpei in a 
j cloud of spatterment, that left us anointed from head 
to heel. Vicrily, it is not alone for what comes from 
above that the services of Mackintosh are called for 
in Iceland 1 

While most of my eompanions groaned at the 
unrelieved dreariness of this moor, I found my slight 
acquaintance with geology of service, in enabling me 
to find some interest in tlie study of its superficial 
features, llic whole surface bore tlie marks of ancient 
" glacial action—indeed, had been bared and rounded 
into the form of a rocky moor expressly by the abrading 
action of moving Ice, tlic blocks being the masses 
which th.at agent liad detached, and carried along, anil 
finally left on the swept surface. The original glassy 
smoothness, the furrowin" and striatioii, were visible 
in many places, the lattormaviiig a direetion approach¬ 
ing more or less to tliat of tlie meridian. I regret 
that, owing to tlie impetuosity of niy steed, and tny 
unhappy inalacrity in disinoiiiititig, I could not apply 
the compass with greater precision. The fact is»a 
curious, and, as for as I am aware, a novel one in the 
geology of Iceland, and may serve to explain why 
blocks of granite are reported to have been found on 
the most elevated spots in tlie island—a rock nowlierc 
found ill situ within its hounds. Indeed, it harmonises 
perfectly with the observations which have now been 
made in the north of Europe and America, latterly by 
myself in Scotland, to the effect tliat there has been 
a universal sweeping of the surfoee by iee, down to 
some point in latitude which remains to he determined. 
The parallel channels between the I'ariie Islands, all 
lying between north-west and south-oast, I regard as 
excavations made by this wide-spreading arctic icessbeot. 

The first relief from the tedium of the moor wliich 
my companions experienced, was when the Lake of 
Thingvalla came in view, giving notice of idle apiiroach- 
ing termination of our day’s ride. It is a fine sheet 
of water, fully ten miles each way, varied by a few 
picturesque islets of volcanic aspect, and bounded,on 
the opposite side by lofty mountains. Eor the last few 
miles of onr journey, we passed over a plain skirting 
this lake, and somewhat more than a hundred feet 
above it, having a wall of mountains near by on the left. 
Not at this time, but afterwards in returning, I observed 
that the rocky ground was every here and there rent ii% 
short deep chasms, all of them pointing towards the 
lake. At length, approaching Thingvalla, which con¬ 
sists merely of a church, a parsonage, and a farm-' 
establishment, we found our way suddenly interrupted 
by a tremendous chasm, of frilly a hundred feet dew, 
abd as much in width, having a flat bottom compost 
of ddbris, and covered with green-sward. This is the 
Allmannagaia,'or All Men’s Chasm, so noted in the I 
narratives of all travellers in Iceland. A rent in 
the' original fabric of the .ground is a rare object in i 
nature, at least in our country, though the contrary is 


commonly supposed to be|tho easel I know of but one 
certain example in Seortand, the famous Wanffie in the 
Dumbartonshire hills. Here is a splendid example of 
rtie phenomenon, extending for miles, with a river 
pouring into it on one side, and escaping through a 
chink on the other. Wt have to-make a kind of 
cascade of oursAves also, i'j order to got across it. I 
had lioard of the thrilling ^rrors of the path, and that, 
nevertheless, it was common to descenij^von horseback ; 
so, while some su^rior cquestrLans dismounted andjed 
their boasts, I sat still, while my sfeed went laterally 
down the face of the. hundred-feet vertical precipice, 
feeling its way from crag to crag, and sometims's slipr 
ping upo'h its hams, till it got to the green-sward below^ 
—a bij of adventure such as I had«nevcr seen even in 
Norway. It was a fine piece of s.iviigc scenery, such 
as Salvator Rosa would have chosen for a haunt of 
robbers. Tlie cliffs rose quite vcrtie.il on the side we 
had descended. The other side was lower, and some¬ 
what inclined, having fallen aw.iy from tile former, as 
was more jiartieularly shewn by the outer sufface in 
that direction, which descended in steep inclination to 
the river. It was easy to trace tlie .angularities of the 
elifl's edrresponding to each other on tlie opposite sides; 
but to me it was more curious to mark that the general 
surface tlnis widfcjy rent clearly bore tlie, usual appear¬ 
ances of glaciation; lii'nce it was evident th;it tlie rending 
had taken place since the glacial period. I shall have 
occasion to return to this subject; meanwhile, we have 
to cross the river, in order to jjbt to the resting-place 
beside the churcl*, where the greater niiinhcr of our 
men and horses are already nsscinhlcd. And, truth,to 
loll, this was the worst part of the day's journey to 
me. as, contrary to my expectation, the river was deep 
enough to wet me to the knees, .and I had, from some 
strange oversight, no change of shoes. 

Beliold us, then, gathering up and dismounting at 
the Jittle eottage-liko church of Tliingvalla, about 
eight o’clock of a dull, damp, raw evening, with the 
knowledge that our licst loilgitig was to be a pew 
or a chancel-floor, w'ithout a lire to dry or cook any¬ 
thing; nothing but wet long grass round about'us; 
and even a pair of dry stockings only to be obtained 
by hiilf-an-hour’s potlieiiiig iiiuong the creased and 
bespattered baggage, which the guides were now pain¬ 
fully diBUhgnging in tlio puddly close from the recking 
ponies! The pmeh^ gentleman took a wick&i plea¬ 
sure afterwards in telling mo how rueful I looked at 
the first accost of Thingvalla. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SEBAS'l'OPOL. 
ExistknSe is everything to the creature to wlioni the 
nosjession belongs. I have heard that there are wise 
laon who say the external world is altogether a fancy, 
and that it is the internal sense which enterta^s tho 
imagination: that alone is a fact. I do ndt^knowmgeh 
about such sort lof things, ^ut 1 must sa^"n"tm8 nh 
true, tliat I have lately feen,fancy dealing with 
a very rough way in Crim-Tatary, where I have beeiKi 
studying metaphysics. W^hen fanciful balls are d)*yen 
from the mouth of the cannon by gunpowder, meta¬ 
physical facts fall down in a strange way before them. 

I am just hofte‘invalided. Dysentery has done fbt 
me more than the bullet and the /word; and I have 
returned to my native shore a broken and a shattered 
man. I have, however, seen etrimge .things, and have 
earned something for myself beyoiil hatfrpay—namely^ i 
thet right to talk about what everybody is glad <t(> 
listen to. 

One of t^e most surprising pieces of ezpe^nce I 
have picked up whilst living amidst scenes ef, conflict 
and violence, is the extraordinary indiflhieBce with 
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which men soon come to regard personal risk when 
danger i» continually around them. It seems to me, 
however, that there is some spice of barbarism in this 
indifference. I flo not think it is so readily entertaincU 
by those who have a high sense of the privilege and 
value of life, as it is by those who lyive few objects 
in view beyOnd the gratijications of sense. To the 
former, courage becomes a ipatter of calculation. Men, 
wherf they priife their lives highly on .iccount of the 
capacitic^i they feel to be within th5fn, are capable of 
acts of great hraveby, provided an aim of high ambition 
is before them; but tlicy will not encounter the chance 
.of destruction for a straw: tiiose, on the other hand, 
who iiavc not learned to cast up accounts with tliem- 
selves, will as soon face tlic cannon’s moiitlj {i>r the 
most trifling object as^for the iiighest aiid grandest 
achievement. This, no doubt, is coolness; niy own 
observation has induced nic to hesitate as to whether 
I would ^.ccord to it the more dignifleil appeliatioTi of 
cojirage. In the majority of cases in wliich it ofCurs 
in thefanks of the British army, I am convinced the 
coolness is born of indifTcrcnce rattier than of bravery ; 
and, in ^pport of this opinion, I adduce some incidents 
I have witnessed myself. • 

Soon after the Allied armies Iiad taken up tlicir 
positions to tlie south of Sebastopol, Jrcon coffee began 
to be served out to tlie British troops. After a few 
days of hesitation and consideration, some adventurous 
fellows, in the intervals of tlieir assaults upon the 
earthworks of the forttess, and of their labours at the 
trenches, planned an attack upon ithc scarcely less 
focmidable green berries. They contrived to roast them 
in tlio tops of their canteens; and tlien set up extem¬ 
poraneous coffee-mills, hy rolling round sliot^over tlic 
dried berries laid upon pieces of atone. In tliis way 
they managed so far to crusli the eoffee as to make it 
defenceless to hot-water; hut so soon as tlic rumour 
of this culinary success was noised abroad, caijnon- 
balls suddenly rose in value: and wlicn a Kussiiui 
shot lias been seen hurtling through the air, 1 liave 
knoM’n a dozen stalwart fellows start for it, their eyes 
fixed upon it during its descent, as if it Iiad been a 
crickct-ball, rather tlian a messenger of destruction 
and death; and lucky did he think himself wlio was 
nearest to it when it buried itself in the ground, 
perliaps just bencatli Ins feet. At first, in their liaste 
and iiiAipericnee, these amateur (?Mckbters occasionally 
made the important mistake of running for a shell, 
in place of a round shot; and I have heard, in the 
excitement W the moment, a buwt of laughter and 
shout of merriment echo through the air from their 
comrades, ‘when the error has been pointed out hy 
lialf-a-dozen of tlie adventurers being knooked over 
upon their backs, maimed and bleeding from the 
bursting of the deadly missile. , > ^ 

After a few weeks’ practice, tlio men became very 
expend in distisguishing shells hy their flight through 
took pretty good care not to run after 
' hem, when they did not mesent themselves unsought, 
jut^hey still made very gttl^of them when they did, 
list casting themselves down flat on the ground until 
th^xplosion was over, and fragments were scat- 
tefeS. There was one huge shell, however, they never 
could get used to, which was flred from one particular 
mortar: tliis shell measured sixteeh inches across, and 
contained eighteen pounds of gunpSw^er in its mis¬ 
chievous cavity. It was emitted from a raft that lay 
floating in the harbour, \ and occupied same forty 
seconds in its fljght: grst, a very perceptible whiff of 
white smoke^xirst 4 out from the raft; then, on came 
the p&dero«ii missile, turning over and over in its 
flight—^whish—whish^-whish—with an intermifting 
whistUnljMimd; at last, down it pitched on the ground, 
with Hjj^J^rce of fifty tons concentrated in its'|m|wct, 

• With E tremendous explosion at the instant. 

‘ aents of this shell were scattered, w^en it 
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burst, more than 800 yarJis in all directions; it there¬ 
fore never could be looked upon in the light of an 
.agreeable neighbour—a quarter of a mile was by no 
means respectable os a distance from it. In conse¬ 
quence ^of its whistling note, this monster harreudum 
mirnhile was christened Whistling Dick; and wateli- 
men were*feet to look for the white whitT of smoke from 
the floating-raft, whenever parties were eng.agcd upon 
the works Within its range. The 'instant this was 
noticed, the alarm was raised, and the men rushed to 
the shelter of the nearest' hole or cmbankmciit within 
tlnfir reach. 

A hole or pit dug liastily into the ground is the 
first rudiment of a protective work. Several such 
lodgments .are made during the hours of darkness, in 
advance of the foremost troncli; and from four to six 
riflemen arc sent to qecupy each. One of tliese men i,. 
kept constantly on the look-out, above the edge of tlie 
pit, ready to take aim at any chance-object tliat is 
presented to ins eye; the rest of the i)arty while away 
the long hours, in the absence of any stirring excite¬ 
ment got up in tlioir behalf hy the enemy, the best 
way tliey can. They are completely sheltered from 
the effects of round shot, and even shells fall and bur.st 
within a yard of their lurking-place without working 
tliem any harm. If, liowever, one of tliese explosive 
spheres liglits, hy an unlucky cliance, quite within the 
pit, it is certain destruction to the whole. Yet the 
watcliing the descent of tlic shells that fly in their 
direction, seems to afford rather .a plcasuralde excite¬ 
ment than otherwise. T have often heard remarks 
of a speculative kind ventured with tlie most perfect, 
nonclialance, whicli Iiad for tlieir point the probable 
safe arrival of one of tliese deadly missiles, tliat seemed 
to be coming straiglit for the speculator down from tlie 
clouds. It is no unusual •■'thing for small bets in 
tobacco to be laid as to Iiow far off some shell will fall. 
Wagers as to the course overhc.ad of round shot wore 
amongst the common resources to wiiich the little 
garrisons of these rifle-pits turned for amusement. The 
passage of a ball to the right or tlie left of tlie 
vertical often determined the pipe in which a last 
charge of the precious weed should he smoked. The 
scenes in these holes are, however, sometimes of the 
most painful kind. I remeniher once to liavo made 
one of a party of four in a pit as large as around table, 
and sLx feet deep, and which W'as entirely isolated from 
all friendly aid during the cAntinuance of daylight. Of 
this party, two were suffering from severe dysentery, 
o third was supporting a shattered arm, and the fourth 
had had his eye knocked out by a splinter produced by 
a cannon-ball. 

Open one occasion, I chanced to he in a pit advanced 
to within 80 or 100 yards of ope of the Russian 
works. At this time our behaviour was so carefully 
watched, that the top of a feather could not be shown 
for a moment above the embankment without a dozen 
rifle-balls wliizzing past it. There was an officer with 
the party, but he' was suffering so severely from 
dj^entcry that he lay for a long time in a fainting 
state, with his head on ^Iie knees of one of the men. 
While in this sad predicament, the fancy seized him 
tliat if he could have some hot coffee it would at 
once revive him. He expressed his wish; and it was 
(found there was coffee in store, but no wood at hand for 
the fire. Observing tliis diflBculty, one of the privates 
remarked that he would soon furnish the wood. He 
seized a pickaxe which had been used ill the con¬ 
struction of the pit, and in an instant jumped from the 
hole. Without the slightest huny in his deportment, 
h% took his way to a trre that was prostrate on the 
ground about forty yards to the rear of the position, 
and, with his bock to the Bussians, began leisurely to 
pick off chips with his axe. The enemy appearW to 
he staggered at first by the coolness of bis beating,' but 
very soon a leaden storm was whistling around him 
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in nil directions. With perfect unconcern, however, 
lie continued his operations; and, wonderful to say, 
was untouched by the missiles. The Russian^ became 
more angry and eager, and most probably fired with 
less than their usual care and precision. At length 
they laid t large gun upon the adventurou? wood¬ 
pecker, and three times a round shot rushid within 
a few inches of him. By this time, he conceived 
that he had made chips enough for his purpose; so he 
stooped down and gathered them together in thg skirts 
of his long greatcoat, sauntered back through the 
leaden hail-storm, and dropped into the pit with <iis 
treasure unscathed, to the great surprise and infinite 
relief of his comrades, not seeming to liavc the slightest 
idea that he had done anything out of the usual way; 
and, indeed, I do not think the notion liad ever been 
clearly presented to his mind wl^at the risk was that 
he had volunteered to meet. 

All the world knows that the nav.al service is quite 
as much marked by gallantry as the army. ,They 
also share with it the matter-of-fact indillerence to 
personal risk I am just now more particularly 
alluding to. On hoard ship, matters of ordinary 
routine often go on under fire, just as if the vessel 
was hundreds of miles away from the enemy. Im¬ 
mediately before the attack upon the forts of 
SnbaBto])ol, in which the fleet bore a part, an ofiiccr 
of the llilles, who was invalided, h^d been sent on 
hoard one of the small steamers to recruit. One of 
the first incidents of ids repose, liowever, w-as liis going 
witli the vessel into the engagement. She was placed 
in circumstances of peculiar risk, for she had on board 
a large quantity of shells, which she had recently 
hrouglit for the general service of tlie fleet, and she 
vas near tlie At/amemuon when the red-hot shot were 
striking her sides. Slie '.*oro her share in tlie action, 
and was at last ordered out of fire by the admiral. 
The invalided officer was staiidiiig by the bridge when 
the captaiu of tlie sliip came doivi from his station on 
the paddle-box, wlience lie had been directing the 
inauceuvres. The steward came up to him at tfie 
instant, and touched his hat, witli tlie announcement: 
‘Dinner is on table, sir.’ The atfiiounccment was 
received with all due honour, and immediately after¬ 
wards the officers were at table discussing the merits 
of a flue boiled' turkey, with tlie appropriate accom¬ 
paniments, all of which had been prepared amidst the 
balls of the redoubtable fomress of Scbastoiiol. 

THE TURKISH GENTRY AT HOMIi. 

Ip travellers contradict each other flatly in matters 
of fact—in matters depending on the testimony of 
their own eyes and ears—it is no wonder they shouli 
take opposite sides in questions cither of individual 
or national character. But here is soi^ething that 
puzzles us. If we were told that the Turks, like other 
people, had redeeming qualities, w# could understand ; 
but when an author gravely assures us that they have 
no positively bad qualities to redeem, we do not know 
what to make of it. Mr Trenery is that autlior. 
With liim, the sole drawback in the character of a 
Turkish gentleman is the want of what he calls 
spirituality; wliile a Turkish lady would be perfections 
itself, were ft not that her higher nature is obscured by 
a iittle ignorance. Ilis book describes the life of the 
harem—the Turkish gentry literally at home; and if 
his pictures are coloured with rose-tints and gold, they 
are at least novel and amusing in no common degree?*' 

The Turkish gentleman, being a person of exqffisito 

» City yf the Ct-etemt ; vAth Pkturee of Harem Life: or the 
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taste, has of course a dyelling-liouso constructed on 
strictly ajethetic.!! princijiles. The one into which . 
we arc first introduced is the property of a certain 
l&ustapha Effendi, a quiet, gentlenfimly Osmanli; 
it is on the edge of the Bosphoru.s, and is built in 
‘ the pure, hut exceedin*gly pietufe.squc style of 
Turkish architecture.’ Oif one side, the walls rise 
out of a lake hollowed in 5vhitc marbl^^ the material 
witli which, likAise, the surroiinditig courts are 
paved ; and in the inidst of these a fountain, with 
its thousand jots, and its multitudes of gold-fishes. 
The builfjings are environed with orange-trees^paluiE^ i 
limes, and terraces of all sorts of gorgeous flowers. 
The ntorning-room is lighted by -^'inilows that open 
upon a terrace of flowers, iirterspersed with morblo 
walks. In the centre of tlie terrace is a lofty ledge of 
artificial rocks, with a stroain cascading over them, 
and Hilling from basin to basin to the number of twelve, 
the waters widening as they fall till they e.vjiamfinto a 
large sheet. ‘ Through the spray formed in the descent, 
the sunbeams shone; thus creating a perpetual rainbow, 
within whose fairy circle, you sat on a marble 
bench, surroundifi by a carefully arranged group of 
shrubs and blossoms—all bathed, like yourself, in 
softened sunshine and jiri.smatic colours.’ The drapery 
of the room, covering the walls as well as the furni¬ 
ture, is of rich white satin daniSsk ; and the roof is of 
pale blue, ribbed*with gold, and studded with gold 
stars. The saloon is a niiieh longer room, ‘ hung ivllh 
oraiiL’C velvet, worked and fringed with gold; cushions 
of purpliJsilk rn‘/w, brocaded W'itli gold , table.s covered 
with cloths woven idroughout of gold .and silver tissue; 
e.arpets of orange ground, through wliieli run wreaths 
of p^k, and green, and jiiiriile flowers ; sofa, cushions 
and pillows of white .satin ; walls of iilatc-glass and 
golil-carving.’ 

Tills is the reception of the visitors: ‘ Our cal'quo 
drew up in the sliadow of a row of plane-trees, where 
a path from Miistaiiha Effondi’s house descended to 
the water. A slave saw our approach, and imme¬ 
diately ran indoors. A moment more, and Yasumi 
Hanouni, Musta|flia’;^ young wife, came runniI^J; down 
the terrace to tlie e.aique. My sister rose, and stepiicd 
on to tlie landing-i>laco. Yasumi took hjjr hand, and 
kissed the hem of Ifer dress; the tw'o being the greatest 
marks of aflection which an Eastern lady cim exhibit. 

“ Slieki?r Ariiih !—God be praised!—you are conic! ” 
said she, in tliose soft melodious tones which make the 
\pice of an Osmanli woman scorn almost music. “ You 
are very kind to come here to see me. I love you very 
much 1 and hope you will he able to l«ia3 the liinjile 
Osmanli. May 1 love you f ” 

“ How glad I sliall be if ^ou w-ill ? I hope yo u wnli 
love me dearly,’’ said mV siAer, smiling affectionfl#®!^ 
upon her. , 

“ And you will love me, too ?” 

“I shall only love you too much;” and she threw 
her arms arouijji ^Tasumi’s neck fondly, tlien raised her 
hand to her lips. 

“ You a^e very good. You shall ttave all my heart. 
Now, come; my husb-md will be impatient if wo do 
not haste.” ’ * % * * . 

Here is the jtortrait of this young wife: ‘Yasoiqi 
—Jasmine—Hanoum was a beautiful Circassian, trf 
scarcely seventeen years. Her complexion was Hasiil- 
lied as the daylight; with a lovely pink on etmit ; 
and her skin vas soft, delicately soft, os the |nt«dior 
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of a violet’s leaf. Her nos^, was lon(t, straight, and 
•nobly formed. Her features wort exceeding lovely ; but 
the, best of all was the expression of the soul’s glory 
that shone throflgh them so cxaltingly. Her head was 
formed after tlie_ most magnificent Caucasian type, 
which few need be told is the same as — rather, it is the 
parent of—the English ; anfi is the very highest organ¬ 
isation presen^d by the liead of the human race. 
Thj forehead was wide, and lofty ; ilS flowing line was 
of genius and of gface, and expressed a rggai dignity 
that stamped her one of nature’s queens. Her hair 
.-■'“as thick, dark, and glossy ; but, after the ff^shion of 
Osmanli women, {rreatly disfigured by being cut short 
and square just below the ears.’ *■ 

In another room, still'more gorgeous than the rest, 
the master of the house ap^ieurs, sitting on a sofa, and 
almost hid in its cushions. On each aide of him is one of 
hi^ womankind, refilling his pipe, and presenting rttfToc 
to him. In a corner of the room is a young Ore^ sing¬ 
ing to the accompaniment of her mandolin, while two 
dnncing-girls keep time with their graceful movements 
and their castanets. ‘ The Sclictar-Aga liad gone in 
before us 'to announce our arrival, ind also that we 
were on the way to the apartment in which our liost 
sat. As we pushed aside the drapery from the door, 
he rotee to a sitting posture, and fixed his eyes straight 
upon the carpet before‘‘liim. Yasumi walked on, still 
leading my sister by tlie hand. Wheifwe had advanced 
abHut onc-tliird of tlie length of the room towards him, 
he looked up with a sweet smile, wliich smile did not 
relax until Yasumi reached the cushion ; theli falling 
on one knee, she said : 

“ I bring you our friends again, my lord. Bid tliem 
welcome from their beautiful Frangistan ! ” ^ 

“ Sel’iaii Al’iah !— praise be to God ! ” said Mustapha. 
“Bourum — you are welcome — quite welcome. Tihat 
rahein itt’ar gouzum—look graciously, and sit, my 
eyes ! ” said ho to my sister.’ 

The host is very hospitable in offering a pipe to 
his lady-visitor, but confesses his ignorance of the 
manners of Frangistan, The strangers are frankly 

perraitkjd to introduce two of their friends, Mrs E - 

and her husband; and soon dinner is announced l)y a 
young Circassian, who comes tripping in, and falls on 
her knees b«l£>re Mustapha. 

‘ “ Mashal’lah ! I am told that your ways in Frangistan 
axe peculiar,” said Mustapha rising. “ How you act on 
such an occasion in England, I know not; bu^in Bourn 
—Turkey—all we do is to walk into the room one after 
another, the men taking precedence, as it is good and ' 
seemly to do.” f 

“ Il^ill madam allow me ? ” said Mrs E - ’s husband 

to my sistej,'''^ the same time presenting her lus arm 
as stiflf and formal as liis own cravat. 

1 “Arifth fikbnr!—God fe great I ’’"cried Mustapha; 
P'ihiMt am I to do?” • ‘ 

“ Be my escort, Rffendi,” said Mrs E - ^ resting 

hewixm on his rich pelisse. • 

“.Then I will take Yasumi,” I said ; “ with a proviso, 
that her husband shall not^lbe joyous,” I whispered 
aside. • s . 

“ That, I am sure, he will not be 1” said ‘ESannai, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘*He has a soul purer tha# the light, 
and more loving than the daffodil for its own shadow. 

I love him/for Ite i/.gi^d.” 

And tinm's are hanging; even in Turkey, Hanoum.” ’ 
Changiag, indeed ! ‘ Upon three silver trays, feach 
placed on a stand eighteen inches high, the meal was 

1 1'°be^yed. Uushions of the most deUtmte pink and 
gating embroidered with gold aim stiver, and 
«»«nred silks, were etrewed around them. Beside 

. .^— --— J. _ 

every cushion lay two ^napkins of the finest white 
muslin, exquisitely wrought with silks, and golden 
birds, aijd flowers. A row of slaves, reaching from 
tile furtlicst tray to the door, passed the dishes from 
hand to hand, up to the last one, who presented it to 
Yasumi,* meekly kneeling on the carpet. • 

Wo allewere led to a cushion, each by one of the 
attending slaves. The napkins were carefully spread 
upon our knees; warm rose-water w.as poured from 
a goldep ewer over the hands of all. Then tlic repast 
commenced, every one liclping himself from the dish in 
tlieicentre, by taking from any port of it that was most 
plciasing to ins eye. 

Tlie Usinanlis are very fond of variety in their food. 
Tlie number of courses at a private dinner is generally 
fifteen, yet it does not lust so long ns the like meal in 
England. Seldom does any one take from the same 
dish twice. 'The slaves remove them as fast as they 
arc done with, and put the next course upon the table.’ 
Iluriiig the evening, tlie time is filled up at intervals, 
as elsewhere, witli conversation. ‘ The sipping of 
cofTeo proceeded, tlie dances were kept up in full 
spirit, the music continued, and the massaljis still 
kept us laiigliing by their talcs. Then the hour for 
repose came on, and all the household was hushed in 
sleep. Our beds were formed iu the Osmanli tasliion 
of cushions of orange-coloured silk, embroidered with 
gold, and filled 'tvith the softest down. Over us was 
Ughlly drawn a sheet of blue silk gauze, brilliantly 
marked by crimson stripes, and a coverlet of pale 
violet silk, worked willi azure and golden flowers. 
Evcrytliing was made of the richest materials ; and the 
beautiful silk gauze, airy as the rainbow, spiritual as an 
Italian summcr-cloud, claimed our especial admiration 
of its truly Oriental luxury and magnificence.’ 

iSacIi is a glimpse of the Oiimanli gentlemen at home. 
We come now more especially to the ladies, ‘ The 
Osmanli ladies do not sit cross-legged, as is often 
supposed. The legs arc folded beneath them, after tlie 
fashion of a person kneeling, and tlien sitting down 
ujion the heels. The toes of the feet are turned inwards, 
and toucli each other. Never do you see an Osmanli 
with lier legs dabgling over the edge of tlie cusliion. 

To expose tliese parts of the person wliiUt sitting is 
considered indelicate.’ The lady wlio calls forth this 
passing explanation now begins to ask thfe usual ques¬ 
tions of an Osmanli woman on your first introduction 
to lier at home. ‘ And tlq; two-legged donkey,’ adds 
our author, ‘ who presumes on her simplicity, by 
malyng any other than those courteous answers due 
from a gentleman to a lady, claiming his kindness and 
attention, will assuredly have liis delinquency punished 
as it deserves. The Osmanli woman lives for Dotliing 
but live, and always finishes her salutations to a new 
'friend, tliough she he but a slave freshly brought home 
to the housi^ by imploring her to love her. 

“ Book on me. Do you love me ? ” «$ked she. 

“Not to love you would he to possess a very 
indifferent taste, otxuo taste at all.” 

“ It is eijough, and you are very kind to say it, light 
of my soul 1 ” returned she. “ Am I not pretty ? What 
do you think of me ? ” 

“ You are lovelier than the daughters of Peristan ; 
your beauty is more glorious than the noonday sky ; 
your cheek is softer than the first flower of spring; 
•'your face is fairer than the snow'^floke upon a moun¬ 
tain; your hands are like pearls; your eyes are like 
moons ; your lips are like rubies, newly washed in the 
Boulak ; your teeth are like diamonds from the valleys 
of Nishapore ; your smile is softer than the light of the 
evening-star ; and your presence is sweeter to the soul 
than a sunbeam breaking through a dark cloud! I 
have spoken, Kadeun.” And I smiled a quiet smile m 
her innocent eyes, quite convii^^ that I had flattered 
strong enough to please even ah Eastern lady. 

“ lushai’iah Ir— I trust in God !~Yoa are no Giaow ! 
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(jjKcl aimed she; “ else, whete did you learn to speak 
BO like a good Muslcm ? ” 

“ Have you never licard how wise the Giapurs are ? 
That they leave no lore untouclied ? ” 

“ Maslial’iah! And I like to hear them talk, too! 
Adjaib ust! It is wonderful! I am told ^hat the 
hooks they write are more beautiful than Inusic, and 
fill the soul with love, till it enters the seventh 
Paradise. Is that true, sir ?” 

“In spirit, it is very nearly so. , • 

“You are good, and I like you !” and, with a sweet 
simplieity, she went through tho usual and gradtful 
salaam, as I made the temina in acknowledgment of 
the compliment.’ 

One curious effect of the seclusion in which a 
Turkish woman, whether married or unmarried, usually 
lives, is, that lovc-advanccs mu^t always come from 
her. The man would not presume to notice her— 
and, besides, it would be vulgar to do so. Hence the 
language of flowers, of which the following s^i^cimcn 
is given by our autlior : 

‘“Ami not pretty ? ” and she liolds up a white lotus. 

He holds up a flower of Paradise. “ You arc lovelier 
than tlie houries in Korkham—Paradise.” 

“ Ho’you love to look upon me ? ” asked by presenting 
a hlush-rose. 

“ As tho tiger-lily loves to gaze upon its own 
shadow.” ■* 

“ Can you love me ?” and she shews a daffodil. 

“ As the daisy loves the sun! ” and ho turns towards 
her tlic flower in question. 

“Would you die for my sake?” and she pulls a 
rosebud in two parts. 

“ I would submit my neck to the bowstring witliout 
a murmur;” and he pulls off the liead of a yellow 
geranium, or a violet. * 

“ You arc good, and I love you !” and she shews him 
a jasmine. 

He makes the temina with the rapidity of lightning. 

“ Will you be my husband ?” She pulls a liair fiyra 
her head, and winds it round the jasmine. 

He picks out a rose, and holds it with the' flower 
pointing dovmwards to the earth. 

“ I cannot live without you; but if you refuse to 
have me, I shall die.” 

She takes a sunflow'cr, and holds it by the side of the 
jasmine. 

“ Meet mo to-night, at twilight: ” now a. lily is 
quickly added; “by the fountain:” a grape-tendril, 
or a moss-rose; “ in tho kiosk: ” a peach, oi* any 
delicate fruit that is in season; “near the wall:” or 
if siie holds up a single green leaf plucked from one 
of the flowers, she says, “the kiosk is on tlio b^nks of 
the Bosphorus;” or, if she gathers her flowers into 
a bunch, and points the tip of her finger to the centre,' 
it means, “the kiosk is in the midst of*the garden.” 
•If she removes her finger, and then points a second 
time, “ surrounded by trees.” Then a lavender-bud, 
“ there .is nothing to fear.” Buffa white rose is, “ be 
as carefhl as you can.” Arid then she readjusts her 
yashmak, which is, “ There will be a mark where you 
should climb.”’ 

The mystery of the harem, however, is now fast dis- 
apiicaring, and with it, we trust*, will disappear the i 
unspirituality of the men and the iterance of tlm 
women, ‘One Osmanli allows his wives to come to 
meals with him in the salem-liek [men’s apartments]; 
or he, and his children also, go to the harem, and take 
them there. Another Ospianli permits them to live 
in the salem-liek, or harem, indiscriminately; only, 
they must rememte to make their hastiest flight "bn 
the announcement of that spectre—-a man. But other 
Osmaniis are learning to sneer at all this nonsense, 
and Bufffer their -wives or their daughters—after the 
fashion of those wortb|, Turks of whom I have writ¬ 
ten—to appear in tho salem-liek, and talk to any of 


mankind who may come Uiere, whenever they will; only 
requiring tliat they siiail never enter our presence 
without having tlieir yashmaks strictly arranged, and 
being careful to see that some other psrson—a slave at 
least—is in flie room.’ 

THE I’ENNY" DAILY BAI’ER. 

Tins is a novel^ in mfr domestic (experiences, and 
really it is a verj*pU'iisant one. Tiler?-, eacl» morning, 
as we enter our pailoiir fo breakfatt, we find the uttle 
inexpensive sheet reaily for us, with all the news of the 
preceding day, and the hitest inlelligetiee transmitted 
by teleSrajih. Eour hundred miles a.s wo are frtmf" 
Londyn, matters that have transjiired there at six in 
tlie morning, are presented in tliis modest intelligencer 
by breakfast-time. Mb; iiefer could afford such a 
luxury or convenience before; aiiiJ m tiu- city of our 
residence, tiiougli as populous :is Home, tliero actually 
never was till now a local (liiilj- paja-r to be purchased. 
This new enjoyment in life we owe to tho JSte law, 
making the stamp optional. Tluntsands must feel the 
blessing as we do, and thousands must be thankful for 
it, as-we are. Let tlie old wcekb' and twice a week 
papers rail or grumble about the change as they may, 
the public grasjts at the penny daily xiaper as some¬ 
thing it needs, and will, if iiossihlo, have. It sees no 
necessity for taking three days’ news m one slicet twice 
a week, instead of d.aily, in order to make as much as 
possible go under one penny iitamp, and tliat stamp, 
after all, porliaps,not needed for any jiurpose tiu- reader 
lias to do with. Tt wislies to know coch morning t^iat 
is going on. If tlie stamp prevented it from obtaining 
this know ledge each morning, then it will think the 
stanij) vtell away, ^ow well .-is.sured soever the old large 
papers may have been of tlie virtues of that red mark. 

Sucli of tho penny daily papers as wo have seen 
are respectably conducted. The trash which was 
uttered in anticipation of their necessarily proving low 
in tone, like many similiirly priced papers in America, 
is in llio course of being triumpliantly falsified. The 
almost equal noiisonse of tlie attempts to prove that a 
power of posting and re-posting was necessary to eveiy 
particular news -sheet, and that the stamp was only the 
fair compensation for the postage (anytliing to keep on 
the staisipl), is undergoing similar exposure, in the 
fact, tliat the uilfetaiBpcd papers find their wa^ all over 
the country by cheaper means than the post. But 
th(>n, it IS sai(l,'the penny papers cannot live. Hot a 
week jaasses hut the old papers have ilft pleasure of 
recording tlie death and burial of a few of tlicm. 
That would be very serious, if true. Bn» the failure 
of a nui^jber of rasli speculations, out of tlie multitude, 
is not quite a proof that all the penny papers are to 
^fail. What a jiowerfui fact it is on the other side, that 
the Manchester Examiner (a paper which had tlie man¬ 
liness to favour the abolition of tlie stnjpp) lias -Jttained 
for its daily form a circulation of 14.(i()( T,||w;hicl^vi^ j^d 
be considerably larger if the mechanical 
for printing the sheet ip p^per timel It is p ossiba , ^ 
however, tliat the unstamped daily sheet will nclf*fM(y| 
ceed in many towns a penny, for want of a sufla^ 
ciently large population. If so, let them be ttffii at 
a somewhat higher rate. It was not implied in Hie 
demand for an unstamped press, that all the paper* 
should thencefbrlSi be published at a penny. 

The public may felicitate itself on attaining anyhow 
an unstasnped press. Public inteKgence and oiflnion 
will now have unrestricted ^ow through the laud, 
and tlie advance of the national|niu4t^ril benceftirth 
be at an accelerated rate. It is peWiaps more wondarM 
thm the blessing has been ittained even uow'i .,j%ain 
that it was withheld so long, considering that so ffisny 
of the natural advocates of an unresttained 
bound over by erroneous views of tlielr own ^jk^jcests 
to oppose the rmasure. Every such the 
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public is indeed a wond6r, for even liberals and p(^tu;al made by two species of Itmian gi-asshoppers—the Cir.adn 
economists, as we see, canno^ iii their own case, get plcb^a and C. omi. Tlie music of these insects, which is 
over the idea, tliat the public, somehow, is made for confined tg, the male, is produced by a singular apparatus, 
the individual twider, not the individual trader for the* that consists of several winding cells under the body, sepa- 
p^l)lic. ‘ cated by different membranes, and opening externally by two 

1__!___,_ ____ narrow vi&ves. In the centre of these cells is contiuin'd 

suN-nsu OK BAKKrea shauk. so“«*-ous triangle, and exterior to thorn arc two 

,, , , 1 11 Vigorous nmsfles, by the action 01 Winch the cells are sui)- 

<3<-v<via 4>nvAva4«v liwn aili/tn flia il'l«\iiSv>A tflia VvlIlinnlA .. - ^ > 


Some twenty-hvo years smcc.fdie capture ol tins valuable powerfully 

fish waS prosecu^ very successfully h-o^i Inms Boftinand reverb,/rate it against tl.c triangle, as to produce the notes 
the Tpcinitj of Westport, at which town, as rvell as New- of which'die grasshopper’s song consists, and which is so 
port, there were woi-ks erected for drying out the oil. that a single insect liung in a cage has almost 

About that date, as much as five pipes of oil ol 120 gallons drosmed the voices of a largo company._/o/m 
ijgve received by one Dublin hoaso alone per season. It fJoud 

“has much decreased of late years, which is attrfbutable ' _ 

rather to the decline qf the means of pursuit than tp the 

absonco of the fish, as it is seen every year in large numbers THE EITTLE FOOT-PA(iE. 


absence of the fish, as it is seen every year in large numbers THE EITTLE FOOT-PA(iE. 

on the distant banks, and dbcasionally dose to the shore, -pj,, j,, j.is cap lie wore, no plume in pagelike pride; 

m packs of twenty-five or tliirty m very hue weather, his back ho liore, no dagger by his side : 

There wore four taken _at_Galway tins year, and many were ...a silken liose. or wore a satin blouse: 


seen in the vieinity o£ the Arran Islands. The aveiaigc 
size 'is aJrout 23 feet long by 18 feet in eircuinl'ercnce in 
the largest part, the -shape resembling a shark. The 
liver has hitherto been considered the only valuable part, 
averaging thirty hundredweights, and containing .about 
ISO gallons of fine oil, second only to sperm, and sells from 


No lute njioii his back be liore, no dagger by his side : 
lie never liad long silken liose, or wore a satin blouse; 

Nor diddle ever bear a rose on either of his shoes. 

In ladies’ boners lie ne'er was seen; ho ne'er sang ballads 
anyhow; 

Ilis name was not Alphonse, Eugene, Lucentio, or Ascaiiio. 


aoo gallons oi n e on, secoiiu oniy u, sperm, mm sen., iron to Pages were given of yore, 

4s. to 33. per gallon. Ibe carcass, whiclu-nay be estimated ^,,6 name of the Page 1 am speaking of, bore 
at from four to five tons, is of u gelatuious elmraeter, eonsc- likeness as Sukey to Elcanore, 

quently of great value : if i* thrown away as useless. Lalage; 


the Jf'isheries of the Il'CTf Coast oj Ireland. 


EMIGIIATION TO AMEUICA. Hc Was clad ill a totally different way, 

The Emigration Commissioners report that 3;i,18,3 the 0 x 11 , 113,10 tote of the present daj, 

emigrants landed at Quebec in JK34,cl>cing upvfards of I» k liglit little jacket of rille-giwn, 

10,000 more than in 18.3.3 ; agi-eater number, iudeed, than Wlicrcupoi, three bnght rows oi^'ilt Inittons were sceu- 

in any i-revions year except 1847. Of tliese, ;j.5,132 were S“«S«^tive to me 

of British origin ; and it is remarked tliat the disposition ainpliib.ons asliioii and finery 

to remain and settle in Canada, instead of pushing* on Anti, to make the dimn ence gre,,ter still, 

to the States, is stronger now’than formerly. Another flcs little boot-Page s niune was Bill. 

noticeable fact is, that since 18.51 the emigration from Hm duties, so for as 1 m able to tell, 

Ireland has comprised more women than men. Last year, “I'™ ‘>'<1 >’<:’*! 

the excess of females was 2200. The return for New to fetch the books from llookham s; to look 
York shews 31.3,747 emigrants landing at that port, being 1**3 masters letter.s, and teas,, the cook; 

30,000 more than in 1833. Still, we find that the number ""I 

from Great Britain and Ireland was 32,7.31 fewer than in table; and meet, I may likewise state 
tlie formic- year. Germanv contributf'd u;i >m'>si>al influx, P'e eollatoral claims of he knives .and plate; 
or there would have been a gre.vt foiling off'. In conneo- A.:"* * Pti/ie and joy, 

tion with this, there is the fact that pauperism is on the place of a man at the fjnei of a hoy. 
decrease hi Iceland—take the Ennis Union, for example: ,, , , , 

—In 1851, the number of paupers wak 3077; 111 1853, it 1not whether to smile or sigh 
had fallen 10 1703; and in the last week of last July, to At iiij friends Procrustean philosop 
835, with a still diminishing tendenev. I’aii] leri-sm has pwt I kiiow that 1 very mucli longed 
diminished also through the wliole of South M'lileSl 11 ^ u Old Harry, dear 


TOICB8 OF THE DUMB. 


At my friend’s Procrustean philosophy, 

But I know that 1 very mucli longed to say : 

‘ Pitcli (he Page to Old Harry, dear madam, 1 pray; 
He’s a sham and pretence: if you can’t keep u man, 
Get some “ neat-handed Phyllis ” instead, till you can; 


V ws. OUlllC X HJ Hii9 lUaitCCliU, Ifi 

It is a. curious fact that many aniiiials which are I Andffioldly abandoning “ Buttons,” employ 


natwralij dumb, in the widest sense of the word, are pos- 
sessed of a aJwer of producing sounds, by the use of 
sutie' iWMiMka organ or foreign instruijpeiit, tliat forms 
ai very convenient substitut# for a natural tongue. I 
1 ^'&>8%bserved this of the ^at-fiiaffer, which, whenever 
J^Sken, utters u sjjrlll shriek of frfoht, by rubbing its chest 
agaiiMt its wing-Shells and tlie uj^er pai't of its abdomen; 


in whioh ittalces its stand. The tick-watch is an insect of 


Bonordns bratfeh of a tree. The most astonishing 
! iaakahoe, however, of sound excited in this manner, is that 

tos——— - 1— 


All ■■ Anne I’agc” instead of a “.lubberly boy.”’ 


KOVEMEKT OF A OI/ACIEB. 

Assuming, roughly, the length of a glacier to be twenty 


^Sken, utters u shrill shriek of fright, by rubbing its chest 

Vaiii its wMhells and tlie u^er piit of its abdomen; , 5® tl L Th?hil?whllTS 

and of the deate-watch, that produces its measured, Slid, to wm-tenth of a mile, qr 300 foot, ,tho block which in no 

fTS.ISS. I-' of tsf t, rerojod 1,. 


rtSklfS.. 7 K 1 , 3 “"i". i-' 'u.* k'"*. i*".? * m ,•«. I. nvooiod 11 . 

0,*.. b,.1,0.™.ik. 1. 


resides; .. Andit^s aCingnlw circumstance, which I shall V If Z&f m Nrs 

merely ^awija at in passing, that .some species of the WoKd- ‘'Tar ^ ^ 

pecker,^'the breeding-season, in consequence of the From lorbess Tour of Mont Slauc. 
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THORNEY’S TIEI^N-T'ARTY. 

‘ Mr DEAR Ropi’les—I f not better engaged, come and 
tifT witli me at three p.m. on Friday, to meet liicliolas 
and MaeErin.—Yours ever, Charles TnouNEr.’—Tliis 
is a true copy of a note 1 received on Wednesday, the 
4th July, from the doctor of our regiment. ‘Better 
engaged,’ indeed ! Of course not—how could 1 be so ? 
Arc we not stationed at the vile cantonment of Man- 
growlee, on the Jumna? Is it not ^ fact that at this 
place—where, by the last relief, tlic regiment of light 
cavalry to which I belong, has been sent for its sins to 
languish out three dreary years in the society of a 
native troop of horse-artillery, three civilians, aiul a 
married chaplain—there is no gaiety, there arc no balls, 
no dinner-parties, no theatricahs, no races, no cricket- 
matches—no nothing to beguile the tedium of a long 
Indian day, or to cheer i?ven a few hours of the weary 
.SIX months’ iiniirisonment in onc-’s own house during 
the hot winds and rains ? Do not the old oflieers of the 
regiment shut themselves up Irith their ‘ babes and 
spouses,’ and defy or repulse the approaches of the 
most cordial politeness, in its attempt to draw them out 
of the duns where they arc estivating in sulks and 
gloom; while the youngsters, who as yet have no 
liigher delights than the mess-room and the billiard- 
table, have each taken the motto of Sardanapalus for 
their own, and say : ‘ Eat^ drink, and play; the rest’s 
not worth a fillip! ’ 

Have 1 not exhausted all my ‘ mental resource,’ as 
they are grandiloquently called ? Have I not read 
twice over all the books my own library and the regi¬ 
ment book-club contain ? Have I not tired of stjidying 
veterinary surgery, as a change and a relief; and^ 
given in at page 75 of the first volume of Percivall’s 
Uippopathohgy, at the awful paragraph* commencing 
'Interstitial Deposition?’ Have I not read Persian, 
Hindu, Oordoo, and sickened ofaracb, in consequence 
of their ofleting no relaxation for the mind, after eight 
hours’poring and pottering over their minute characters 
and childish stories? Worse than all, have i not 
utterly and ignominiously broken down in the con¬ 
struction of the play I outlined while riding round the 
parade-ground one evening, and even failed to make 
anything of the -‘mystery’ it resolved itself into in my 
dreams that night ? 

Under these circumstances—in this wretdhed, dull, 
dreary Maugrowlee—how is it probable, iny dear 
Tliorney, that I could he * better engaged,’ or, indeed, 
engaged at all ? So, of course, I write off a reply, 
accepting Thorney’s invite with rapture and gratitude 
(I don’t put these words in the note, though); and on 
Fridiy, at half-past two r.M. precisely, I pick up my 


friend Nicholas—who is stalion-staflf at Mangrowleo, 
ami acting-adjutant to tlic regiment, besides—and 
wbisk him off in my piilkce-ijm-rij, drawn by two 
Bufinah ponies, to Tliorney's ’ hospitable j^ansion 
overhanging the river. Like all Indian bungalows, it 
has three large rooms only, one opening into the other: 
first, the drawing-room, a light, cheerful bow-room, 
with a wide and lofty veranda outside; then the 
dining-room in ilie centre, dark but cool; and on the 
other side, the bedroom, the doorways of which are 
filled in with thick licavy putdiJts. 

Wlion wo have finished ^loking at the pictures 
on the walls of the drawing-room—the best being a 
very fine engrav*n,g from Paul Delaroche’s portrait of 
Napoleon I, in a neat wliito ami gilt frame—we go out 
through the open door.s (for it rained heavily last night, 
.and the* air is balmy and cool to-day in consequence) 
into the broad veranda, Wliere, chained to three long 
low wooden bed.steads, are half a dozen of our host’s 
canine favourites. Vill.ainously ill-favoured, to be pets, 
they are too! There is, first, Spot, the smooth Englisli 
terrier, the hest-tempered and gontlcst-looking of the 
V hole lot. Beyond her, there are Wasp, the bull-terrier, 
who is tearing and .rending and howling in his anxiety 
to get at our legs, and Ranger, not by any means a 
gentlemanly livcr-and-wliLte setter, as you might fancy 
from hiS name,,but marvellously hamly-lcgg^cd bull- 
pup, with enormous breadtli of chest and a scrogged-up 
nose and upper-lip, which suggest the idea of artificial 
means having hee^i called in to the aid c>nature. No 
dog could ever have been born so ugly ! On inquiry, 
it appears that this hideous Caliban of brumes inherited 
his nams by the accident of having succeeded to the 
vacant place in the kennel, on the death of a favourite 
\paniel without heir. But the dog that takes my 
fancy most, and exercises a peculiar fiiseinatiy over 
me, is a thorough-bred hull—all! wclO^’OR’h allow 
me, I’ll call her ^mother of dogs—who anfw%f»‘'iij*’f!lB 
name of Venom. While the rest are growlingjiJ 
gnashing their teeth, and darting to the utmost 
of their chains, to try if,by any good-fortune thojynay 
succeed in tasting one mouthful of the intruders, she 
sits still on her liaunchus, and never moves ; slie does 
not even waaligr tail when Thorney speaks to herj 
but her head—a little stretched oi^—is fixed, ttnd the 
pins us witli her unwinking eyes ! SlSe knows that She is 
chained*, and that it is ineffectual kicking against tl^e 
pricks. But I feel, and I am 8ui% lAeiiplas beside me 
fei^s, that if, by any invisible power, the chain which 
holds were silently reduced to powder, she woul^ kuow 
it instinctively the very instant it was don^i the 
next woultf sec her flying at our throats. 

While we are looking at the dogs, and tHnMjjg of 
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these things, MacErin, tlie foij,rth of our party, drives 
up to the door, ant) joins us in <ihe veranda, lie is a 
fine, tail, handsome young fellow, of six feet and half 
an inch or more;« but as, when he joined the regiment 
six years ago, he was only five feet nothing or there¬ 
abouts (he shot up‘to his present altitudi*, not in one 
night, like the bean-stalk of ^pur childhood, but in the 
course of an attack of low wasting fever, whicli brought 
him totthe brinl^of the grave, and sent him on sick- 
eertific8te«to England), he ae(|uired loo nickname of 
‘Little Mac,’ which,'iii spite of its pj-eseiit unfitness, ho 
is still called by every one in the regiment, from the 
isafior cii{>tain down to Algernon Marmaduko I'lanta- 
F^enet Scabbard de Scabbard, the junior cornet (dhitantly 
connected, as he teUs ns, with the reigning faiijnly), 
who has himself to get on an elevation wlion lie wishes 
to draw his sword. * 

While Little Mac is declaring lhat be would prefer 
being cast into a den of lions, to being tlirown in among 
these rampaging roaring pets of 'J’liorncy’s, bccawso 
the *'i.or#6re of the pain of death would be shorter, 
tiffin is announced. 

We take our places at the small oval table, in the 
dark cool dining-room; and there being no soup, tlio 
covers are at once removed, 'i'hc usual delicacies of 
tlie season are before ns—hennetiealf^ sealed salmon, 
roast-fowl, ' cutlets and Irish stew, vith potatoes 
in the centre, and curry and rice at Die angles; for 
many people in India dine in tlie middle of the day, 
aitliougli the meal is edied tiffin, and liave lea and 
coflTee only in the evening Eor Huitfs, wo liave iced 
Madeira and Allsopp’s T’ale Ale, ‘ witli tlie chill off’— 
really, and not according to any shing interpretation of 
the phrase. It does not do to make the beer too cold ; 
over-iced beer is ‘flat, stale,and uiiprofitabic.’ 'IVo arc 
all hungry, so conversation langulslies wink* tlie viands 
disappear. Pudding, cheese, and Vanilla ice, with a 
dash of cherry-brandy over it, follow. Tlien tlie cloth 
is removed, and clieroots and a light are placed on 'tlio 
table; while a hhitmutgar arranges on a tray, at 
Thomey’s right hand, the materials for making a good 
cup of coffee. 

The rivet flows, as I have said, close under the 
house; tliat is to say, you could ‘ hcnch,’ as Scotch 
boys say, a stone into it from tlio veranda. Tlirough 
the open doors 1 can see its gleam and glitter,* and the 
small gfass-huts of some miseriAle flwcllers on an 
island not a rifle-shot off. Lazily puffing the smoke 
out of my mouth, I lie bark in my chair, and placidly 
watch the ctllhial tranquil flow of thf noiseless stream. 
What a divine feeling of happy indolence there is in 
watching a'silent river flow—flow—flowing on. ‘for 
ever and for ever!’ as Tennyson says. If I,had my 
will, I would always live on the banks of one; not 
a brawling, noisy, impertinent, gabbling mountain-/ 
torrent, but a deep, sullen river, in whose very silence^ 
there il a sonss^if power. 

Jp the larf ^^cantonment at which the regiment was 
rfmuOTeSjrpTiad a house on the bank| of the Ganges. 
1 WMvery ill then for a Img ^ime, and for days and 
mffl have lain on a couch placed in a sort of bower 
—what the l^rtuguese call a ^irawfe—overhanging It j 
BO tBkt now, when I see such a river, I always recall 
LongfeUow’s Lines to the River Charles, whitdi I then 
learned to appreciate; especiil^ly the verse: 

• • 

Oft, in g»dness and in illness, 

I hawwatched thy current glides ^ 

Till the beauty gf its stillness 
Overfiowedtim like a tide. 


My &oaghto hate wandered away from the eodety 
I am in 5 but 1 am awakened from my day-dreanrby 
heatipg Nicholas ask Thoraey if he has a rifle; ‘for it 
is a sweet spot for rifle-practice, this,’ as he truly 
But THiorney has none—only two smooth-bores,; 
B&e'smoofri-bore shootiOg is so uncertain, that there 


is not mucli satisfaction in it. But the mention of 
firearms directs the conversation into a spurting 
channel, |nd 1 am fast falling again into dreamy 
reminiscences of the past, when I am attracted by 
seeing a native, with a bundle on his head, wading into 
tlie streaffi. 

‘ Hallo I tfhorney,’ I say; ‘ this surely, under the 
house, can’t be the main branch, for there’s a fellow 
trying to ford it.’ 

‘ No( it isn’t,’ says Thorney; ‘ the main stream is 
beyond the island; but it is very deep in parts here.’ 
I stWI regard my wading friend with lazy interest; 
on lie goes, looking straiglit before him, with one 
liand steadying ids bundle, and with the other steady¬ 
ing liiinsclf witli tlie lielp of a long pole. He sways 
Ins body from right to left as he takes long strides 
througli the water: now it is up to ids waist; now 
up to liis armpits; flow it has reached his neck. 

‘ He’ll have to turn hack,’ I exclaim ; ‘ the river must 
hove risen since he came over to tlie mainland.’ (I 
liave known tlie Ganges ri.se as mucli as fourteen feet 
in one ideht.) No; he’s all right! One step more, 
and I see his slioulders reappear; and in a few niinntes 
more, iic is shaking liiniself liry like a dog in front of 
tlie grass-liiits before alluded to. 

‘1 wonder he’s not afraid of alligators. Are there 
none of llic blunt-nosed fellows liere?’ I ask Thorney. 

‘No; 1 fancy ^they only liavc the “yhureeal” as 
higli as tins. The other abounds below.’ 

I have given the conversation another twist; and 
now every one tells a story of tlie ferocity of Indian 
alligators, till one’s blood runs cold. One 1 recollect. 
A friend of Tliorney’s was once watcliing a grass- 
cutter crossing a uulkih, just as the man I have 
mentioned was doing. Suddenly he tlirew up his arms 
above his head, and gave utterance to one long piercing 
shriek ; he had been seized liy a crocodile. Eor a 
few seconds, he was seen, waist-deep, sailing swiftly 
and sniootlily up against the current, like the ship of 

the Ancient Manner, 

(• 

Moved onward from beneath; 

and then, still screaming, slowly and gradually sub¬ 
siding below the surface, which veiled the rest of the 
tragedy. 

‘ Como out into the veranda,’ says Thorney, ‘ after 
that horrible talc; the sun is going down, and it is 
cooler there.’ < 

Chairs and teapoys arc placed outside, and wo 
moisljpn our clay after the hot and heating coffee with 
iced brandy and water. As for me, I light a fresh 
cheroot, tilt my chair on its hind-legs, and fix my feet 
on one, of the stuccoed pillars about on a level with 
,my eyes—American fashion. With my eyes on the 
"^ivcr, and one of Colvin, Cowie, & Co.’s best Manillas 
in my mouth,«it is not unpleasant; and for one moment 
a gleam of sunshine rests on this Mangrowlee, which 
I hate so bitterly. 

Suddenly, howevek, we hear a terrific row in the 
compound—shouts, screams, and curse*. ‘What’s 
that?’ cries Little Mao eagerly, all intent on some 
diversion or excitement. 

‘Oh, nothing,* says the most phlegmatic of the 
party—myself; ‘only a horse got loose, I suppose;’ 
for 1 feel as if only an earthquake should move me 
now. But it’s more than a loose horse. We are 
inundated in a moment by a flood of affrighted 
serv^ts—staring, hor^r-strioken, and oh 1 so voluble. 
It is of no use asUng them to speak one at a time, or 
quietly, or slowly. But in the midst of their uproar 
aua gabble, we all start from our chairs, for we have 
heard enough. They talk of murder. By degrees, and 
from half-a-dozen sources, we soon g^n the whole 
truth: it is the ' common domestic tragedy of India. 
Thomey’s bheestie, jealous of his wife, with reason or 
without reason, has cut her into pieces with his tulwar, 
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and is now running a muck among the servants’ bouses, probable; and our friends at Iibmo would not care to 
Appthcr man comes in to tell us that the assassin has be told that tlie blue sgar commencing at the roots of 
cut down Thorney’s khitmutgar, who tried'tq^stop liim, our hair, dividing our nose, and giving us a hare-lip, 
and is now bolting across the compound, to get down *was received in attempting to captura a felon. ‘ Que 
to the river. diable allait-il faire dans ectte galore ? ’ they- would 

In a moment we are all scattered; Thorne^ goes to say, and with reason ; so if the thiitg is to be done at 
see tlic woman and the khitmutgar ; Nielui^s gallops all, it mnsf be done elevern'. 


off like a madman for the magistrate and the police, or 
for a guard of soldiers; while Little Macutnd I, liaslily 
snatcliing at anything in the shape of a stmk or 
bludgeon, rush off in pursuit of tlie murderer. As 


an. It must ne aone eievcrlv. 

My thoughts revert to iny school-days, and the book 
which, witli the wit antf caustic severity peculiar to 
that period of U.¥, we used to call “Adauv’s Roman 
liihiuilief,.’ I leeolk'ct there w.as w class of gladifftors 


usual in such oases, ho had prepared liiniself forstUo called Ketiarii, who bore in their left hands a three- 


perpetration of the deed by taking drugs beforoliaud— pointed lance, and in their right a net, wlucU they 
opium, or, more probably, the dried leaves of hemp— ca.st ovir the beads of tlieir adversaries. When they^ 
and either from that cause, or from the generally eon- had entangled them in its folds, they jobbed them 
fused state of mind he was in, be liad made a dash to to ddiitli, as a fisliermaii does a large dogfish or a 
the wrong end of the compound. When lie tried to eongcr-eel. ‘O wliy,’ I think for one bitter moment, 
cflect bis escape, there was a high mud-wall between ‘ was there not soiiietliing practical mixed with my 
liim and the banks of the river. If be bad liad time, lie education at the Edinburgh Academy? W4jy—why 
could have climbed over it easily ; but liis pjjrauer.s in ‘tthe Yards” were we not exiireised in tlm games 
were close behind, and lie saw at once that they would of the Secutores and the Retiarii under l.•pt€por 
catch him at a disadvantage if lie turned liis back and Lanista? What an opportunity tliis would liavc been 
attempted to get over it in front of them. When we for putting in practice the lei-siins of our youth!’ 
reached the spot, ho was standing at bay, not close to V ain regret 1 1 have no net, and if 1 had, 1 should 

the wall, yet not very far from it; and ail the servants more probably entangle myself than the truculent 
of the doctor’s establishmuiit, and of all the neigh- bheestie. * 

houring establishments, were in a semieirelc round Suddenly an inspiration, like a flash of light, darts 
liim. Many of them were armed Vith sticks; hut into niy hrain. Venom! how could I forget her? 
although they' could undoubtedly have seized him by The dogs—only let them loose to distract the villain’s 
making a simultaneous rush upon him, still one or attention, and we can seize hi'|) in an instant. In the 
more would certainly have paid the penalty of the same way as before, with my eyes jtill fixed on my 
daring act, for the fellow was evidently determined to adversary’s, and as if it was anotlier casual, piece of 
sell his life dearly. When we saw the, aspect of ailiiirs, information, I pass the word to Mae. lie slijis ouf of 
and thought of the khitmutgar whom he had already the crowd, and goes toward the house; but not witliout 
wounded, neither Little Mae nor 1 could W'cll blame my friead’s notieiijg bis disappearance. 1 don’t think 
them. * lie lias any idea of wliat he lias gone for; but lie knows 

The natives of Iliiidostan invariably look up to that, whatever it is, it boiies him no good. It is 
Europeans of every rank for guidance and direction in ‘miehing malleelio’- -it meaus raiscliief, and he gets 
all difficult circumstances; so, ,on our approach, way resfless accordingly. 1 feared this; and I see, or 
was instantly made for us to a front place, and every suspect 1 see, tliat he is preparing for a rush. 'That 
I one seemed to consider that the crisis was at hand.’As w'ould never do, so 1 must gain time: I must parley 
the elder, and as knowing more of the natives and the with him again. 

native language than Little Mac, I naturally took the ‘Listen. Why don’t you give up your sword, and 
lead either for fighting or negotiation. The last 1 tried surrender yourself to justice? Yop are only making 
first. matters worse by this conduct. You have desperately 

‘You scoundrel’’.! began;‘what is this you’ve been wounde-j, perhaps killed, the doctor’s khitmutgar; if 
about? You’ve murdered your wife; what are you you murder on* o»two more, do'you think^you c«m ' 
going to do now ? ’ I kept my eyes fixed on him as I escape being hung ? ’ 


‘Listen. Why don’t you give up your sword, and 
surrender yourself to justice? Yop are only making 
matters worse by this conduct. You have desperately 


spoke, and held myself ready for a spring upon him, or I have gained my jioint: ho deigns to listen, and 
for self-defence, in case he should attack me, for 1. saw condescends to a^gue. If 1 could only ,f[ct him into 
by his bloodsliot eyes, tangled hair, and excited a discussion on the abstract principles of English 
manner, the state of intoxication he was in; and I knew jurisprudence, Mac migjit take twice as Itng as he is 
lie was equal to anything—even to tiiiit greatest daring doing hriuglng the dogs. What on eartli detains 
of all—the assaulting an European officer, liis tulwar him so long ? 

wa* in his hand, still dripping blood. V ‘ Sahib, I killed my wife, because I had a right to do 

‘What is to be done? It was her f^te. She was So. 1 did not intend to kill Eulloo Khan, the khit- 
faitliless, and 1 have revenged myself. Let me go.’ mutgar, but he stopped mo as I was makyig my 
‘No, no, my fine fellow; you don’t go yet awhile, eseape. I want to get across the rivefj^pd I will kill 
Mao,’ I continued in English, wkKi my eyes still fixed any one who opposes me. Let me pass.’ *- ** 
on tlie murderer’s, and in a mere casual way, as if it As lie said tliis, ho caiMe forward with his bloo^ 
was a thing of no importance I wag communicating— tulwar raised above liii shSulder, ferocious rad 


‘ Sahib, I killed my wife, because I had a right to do 
BO. 1 did not intend to kill Eulloo Elian, the khit¬ 
mutgar, but he stopped mo as I was makyig my 
eseape. I want to get across the rivefj^d I will kill 
any one who opposes me. Let me pass.’ »- ** 

As lie said this, ho caiHe forward with his bloo^ 
tulwar raised above liii shSulder, ferocious rad 


‘ Mac, get behind him if yon can, and try vvliether you mined. I saw matters had come to an issue, antlij 
can dash in upon him and take him by surprise.’ I was still at a loss Hhat to do. (What oaimmake 

It won’t do 1 Whether Mac moves off too hastily or Mac delay so long with Oie dogs ?) The fidgfateoed 
not, I don’t know, for 1 dare not look round; but 1 see servants had turned and fled when he advanced, 
that ‘my fine fellow’ is better up to ilauk-movemeiiAi .and I was alnns in his path with a thin stick in my 
than Llprandi, and is not to be caught in that way. hand, notiiing more. K he got dwn to the river,, he 


He turns round, half-facing us both, but with Ms eyes, could swjm across easily, and mighflMdo us altogether. 


get behind me, 1 ’ll cut you down.’ 

Mac stops short, rad we remain in our relative posi¬ 
tions for a second or two, thinking what is to he done. 
It is irue we could both together make a rush, and oudl 


Received, but reeked not of a-wound; ,, 

And clasped his anus his foemau . 

A tulwar, in a native’s hand, gives no unsknillu harW’s 


of Ujiescape without a wound, hut it is not [cut; it shears through bone end muiidlt^ luui’it fe 
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not often the patient needs a.second blow; although, 
when a native does begin hacking and hewing at an 
enemy, he never appears to know when to leave off. 
I hove seen a body with thirty wounds upon it, inflicted' 
by one arm and one sword. Taking all these things 
into consideration,. I retreat, slowly backwards before 
him. (Where are those dogs ?) He is pressing forward; 
and if assistance docs not'arrive quickly, he must 
succeo] in escaping. Ah! hark! here they are. I 
hear Eangier’s sriarl. Wasp’s bark, i&id Venom’s—no, 
Venbm was mute, as I expected; but I hear Mac and 
Thomey cheering them on: ‘Here, dogs, here; hie 
to.him! ’—and the approaching rush of the pack. For 
Srto sickening moment, Venom, as it appears to me, is 
in doubt wliicli is (}ie criminal. I cannot take my 
eyes ofl' the bheestie, but from a corner 1 can see her 
charging straight at md; and I wish to Heaven I 
were wearing something thicker round ray neck than 
a ribbon-tie. 'But the murderer saves me! When he 
first heard the baying of the dogs, he stood irrosolvite; 
now,"When it is too late, he turns to fly. The instinct 
of the pack at once guides them on his traces, together 
with the cheers of Thorney, who has joined me, and is 
standing at my side. He has not taken two steps, 
when Wasp has him by the calf, and Venom, with one 
savage bound, fixes her fangs in hishlesh, above the 
waist. 'The upi)er part of his body being naked, she 
rends and tears at him, while he shrieks with agony. 
Reader, did you ever see Bell’s st.atue of Actajon ? If 
you have, you know thecMituation. But he is despe¬ 
rate, as I said, and with one blow hq has cut Venom 
newly in two. That momentary diversion, though, is 
sufllbicnt for me. Ho has not time to raise his arm 
again for a second blow at Wasp or at me, when 1 
have pinned him by the throat wit)i ray riglst hand, 
while my left grasps his sword-wrist like a vice. An 
easy back-trip, and he is thrown on the grass, mas¬ 
tered and bound, sooner than it takes to write it. 
Venom is lying gasping her life out on the sward, knd 
Thorney bending over her almost in tears. If he had 
the power, he would hang the scoundrel for the slaughter 
of Venom alone, I believe. The police arrive, and 
the murderer is led away in their custody. 

‘I .say, Mac, what made you take such a terrible 
long time in bringing the dogs ? 1 thought you were 
never coming.’ ■ t 

‘ Whyp my dear fellow, I darodl. nob have let them 
loose myself; they would have torn me in pieces 
first, and perhaps you afterwards. I had to go in 
search of ISerney, whom I founi^. sewing up his 
khittnutgar's wounds.’ 

‘ Is he all eight, Thorney ? ’ 

‘Oyes, he’ll do very well. He’s got an ugly cut; 
but he’ll get over it, I think.’ 

‘And the woman?' 

‘DeadI—cut into fragments. She must have been' 
killed, ^jowev^by the first blow, poor thing.’ 

‘ 1 wonder ^ffffie^er she was guilty ? ’ 

not guilty, no one will ever know now. 
lie will, of course, say in hit defence that she jvas, and 

e ps bring evidence to pSovc'it; but it is so easy in 
to buy up half-a-dozen false witnesses, that I 
would^not believe in her crimd*on the mere testimony 
of his perjured associates. Anyhow, she was a woman, 
and U dead; so we may say of her, as of Hood’s 
“unfortimate:” • . 

Tqpi her not Bcornfhlly, 

of her mournfully, * 

Oetltly and humanly. 

Here, 'brandy and water for the gefitle- 

men, imd c^oots and a light. And now, let 'us 
ma^ qureeives comfortable again, for all that running 
ab^t la unnn work Jnly.’ . 

hghr imbthor cigar, but I do pot lapse into! 
day-dream; ,the realities of the past hour 


have dispelled all idle fancies. As it is getting dark, 
wo all shake Thorney by the hand, wish him good- 
afternoon,, and walk slowly homewards together, 
thoughtful and silent, 

"'JHE GULF-STREAM. 

If is a singular fact, that two of the most important 
of the industrial arts—the extraction of food from 
the soil, and the transportation of commodities to 
and from distant regions—have, from time imme¬ 
morial, been the occupations of the most ignorant 
and prejudiced classes of mankind, 'riie sailor, who 
witnessed the wonders of the great deep, was iis 
little impressed by its marvellous phenomena as the 
ploughman, wlio, amidst the wonderful and mysterious 
processes of vegetation, whistled as lie went for want 
of thought. The boon which astronomy conferred 
upon t'le navigator may be compared to that which 
chemistry subsequently afforded to the .agriculturist. 
Yet neither was sufficient. Vegetable physiology next 
aided the tiller of the soli; but the ploughcr of the 
deep, ignorant of its prevailing winds and currents, 
still empirically followed the devious tracks of the old 
voyagers. At length Lieutenant Maury, of the United 
States’ navy, by collecting and collating an immense 
number of journals and log-books, was enabled to 
produce the HuiJ and Current CharU, that have caused 
so marked a progress in the art of navigation. From 
these charts, in tlieir turn, Jjicutcnaiit Maury has 
written the first Physical Gcmjmphy of the Sea.* The 
aim of this work is, as the author tells us, ‘ to present 
the gleanings from this new fle^d m a manner that may 
be interesting and instructive to all, whether old or 
young, ashore or afloat, who de.siro a closer look into 
the wonders of the great deep.’ Gleaning principally 
from this most industrious of gleaners in the wide field 
of science, let us attempt to describe one of the must 
remarkable of all known oceanic phenomena—the 
mighty current which ceaselessly flows from west to 
east, .across the bosom of the North Atlantic. The 
fountain-head of this ocean-river, as it may well bo 
termed, is in the Gulf of Mexico. From tlicnce, it flows 
nortb-c.astcrly along the shores of the United States, 
until,^it reaches the banks of Newfoundland; then 
stretches across the Atlantic to the British Islands, 
where it divides into two parts—one flowing north¬ 
ward to tlie Arctic Sea, the other southward to the 
.Ysiorcs. In the whole world, there is not so majestic a 
*^flow of water as this ocean-river. Its current is mbre 
rapid than tlic Amazon or the Mississippi. In the 
severest droughts, it never fails; in the greatest floods, 
it never overflows. Though its banks and bed consist 
of cold water, yet the river itself is warm ^ and so great 
is the want of affinity between these waters,, so reluc¬ 
tant are they to mingle with each other, that their line 
of junction is often distinctly visible to the eye: one 
half of a ship may frequently be perceived floating 
ih the cold ocean-water, the other half in this warm 
current, known to mariners and geographers as the 
Gulf-stream. 

Long before the discovery of America, the Gulf- 
stream, by carrying npts, bamboos, and artifioially 
caiVed pieces of wood to the shores of Europe, indicated \ 
the existence of a western continent. Columbiis Mm- 
self was told by a settler in ttie Azores, that oven 
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strange boats had been seen, constructed so tliat they 
could not sink, and managed by broad-faced men of 
foreign appearance. Without doubt, these men were 
Esquimaux Indians. Wallace, in his Account of the 
Islands of Orkney, tells us that, in an Esquimaux 
was seen in his canoe off the south side of*thc island 
of Edda by many persons, who could not succeed in 
reaching him ; and another was seen, in'1684, off the 
island of Westram. Moreover, he says, ‘ be Sie seas 
never so boisterous, these boats, being made of Qsh- 
skins, are so contrived that they can never sink, but 
are like sea-gulls swimming on the top of the water.’ 
Two more of these current-drifted canoes were subse¬ 
quently found on the shores of the Orkneys ; one was 
sent to Edinburgh, the other hung up in the church of 
Burra. 

As if determined to make its course and existence 
known to the most unobservant, the Gnlf-Jtrcam 
carried the main-mast of the Eiiglisli ship Tilbury, that 
was destroyed by fire off the coast of St Domingo, 
during the Seven Years’ War, to the coast of Scotland. 
But, again, it carried to Scotland a number of casks 
of palm-oil, that were recognised, by their marks and 
brands, to be part of tho cargo of a s’jip that liad been 
wrecked near Cape Lope/., in Africa. How could this 
last remarkable drift come to pass ? Simply thus:—The 
Gulf-stream, which u'e have compared to a river, is in 
reality a part of a great system of oceanic circulation. 
The branch that, as we have said, turns off from the 
British Islands, southwards to tlie A/ores, joins tlie 
groat equatorial current, ^hich flowing to tlie westward 
from the coast of Africa, enters tlie Caribbean Sea, and 
emerges from the Straits of Florida as the Gulf-stream. 
The casks of palm-oil, then, had twice traversed the 
Atlantic—first from cast to west, in the equatorial 
current, and secondly, from west to east, in tlie Gulf- 
stream—before they found a resting-place on the coast 
of Scotland. 

To compare small things with great: if we were to 
place little pieces of cork, chaff, or other light bodies, in 
a basin of water, and give the water a circular motion, 
the light substances would crowd together in the centre, 
where there is the least motion. So it is in the great 
basin of the Atlantic, where the Sarg.isso Sea farms 
tho centre of the whirl caused by the circular motion 
of the equiftorial current and the Gulf-stream. Tliis 
sea, situated about midway in the Atlantic, <n tho 
triangular space between the Azores, Canaries, and' 
Cape de Verd Islands, covering a space eqjial in extent 
to the valley of the Mississippi, is so thickly matted 
over with a peculiar weed {Fucusnatans), that the speed 
of vessels passing through it is o£fcn greatly retarded. 
To the eye, at a short distance, it seems substantial 
enough to walk upon, and countless hosts of small 
Crustacea dwell on this curious carxiet of the ocean. 
Columbus sailed through it, bn his first voyage of 
discovery, in spite of the terrors of his l|^s adventurous 
companions, who believed that it marked tho limits^ 
of navigation; and its position has not altered since that 
time. I'his Sargasso, or Sea of Lentils, as the Spaniards 
first termed it, bos a historical interest. In the 
celebrated bull of Pope Alexander VI. in 1498, when 
be divided tlie world between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, he decreed that the Sargasso Sea was to be 
their mutual boundary to all eternity 1 

Tlie waters of tlie Gulf-stream do not, in any part 
of their course, touch the bottom of the sea. They are 
everywhere defended from so comparatively a 


conductor of heat by .a Cushion of cold water, one of 
the best of non-cond'uAors. Consequently, but little 
Jieat is lost, and the genial warmth is carried thousands 
of miles to fulfil its destined purposes. 

On a winter-day, the temperature of the stream, as 
far north as Capo llattcrfts, is from' twenty to thirty 
degrees liigher than the rwater of tlic surrounding 
ocean. Even after flowing 3000 miles, it preserves in 
winter the heat o'’,8ummer. With this* temperature it 
crosses the fortieth degree of north (latitude, and tlsere 
overflowing its liqifid banks, spreads itself out, for 
thousands of square leagues, over the cold waters 
around, siovering the ocean with a mantle of frarmtUr 
to mi^gate the climate of our liigh northern latitude. 
Moviiig now more slowly, but dispensing its genial 
influence more freely, it at, last meets the British 
islands. By these it is divided, one part going into tlie 
polar basin of Spitzbergen, tlic other entering the Bay 
of Biscay; but each with a warmth considerably above 
the ocean temperature. ’ ^ 

Modern ingenuity lias suggcsteil a well-known 
method of warming buildings, by means of liot water. 
Now, the north-western parts of Europe are warmed, 
in an exactly similar manner, by the (iiilf-strcffii. 
The torrid zone ip the furnace; the Caribbean Sea and 
(iiilf of Mexico, the boilers; tlie Gulf-stream, the oon- 
ducting-pipe; from the Banks of Newfoundland to the 
shores of Europe is the great hot-air chiinibcr, spread 
out so as to present a large surface. Here the lieat, 
conveyed into this warm-air cnambor of mid-ocean, is 
taken up by the prevailing west winds, and disiionsed 
over our own and otlier countries, where it is so iiu*;h 
required. Siieli, in short, is the influence of tlie Gulf- 
stream ^pon our climate, that Ireland is clotlioif in 
robes of evergreen Vrass; while in the very same lati¬ 
tude, on the American side of tlie Atlantic, is the frost- 
bound coast of Labrador. In 1831, the liiirbour of St 
John’s, Newfoundland, was closed with ice so late in 
the season as .lune; yet tho port of Liverpool, two 
degrees farther nortli, has never been closed by frost 
in the severest winter. 'The Laplander cultivates 
barley in a latitude wbicli, in every other part of the 
world, is doomed to perpetual sterility. 'J'lie benefit 
thus conferred on our country by tli6 Gulf-stream is a 
remarkable accident in our condition. It obviously 
depends 8n the (Julf gf Mexico continuing to a gulf, 
which, however, It might easily cease to be. A sub¬ 
sidence of the Istluiius of I’anama to the extent of a 
couple of liundred feet—and sueli subsiflpnces have 
taken place in gcdlogieal times all over tho world— 
would allow the equatorial current of the Atlantic 
to pass through into the Pacific, instead of being 
reflected tsack to our coasts. Britain would then become 

Labrador, and cease to be tlie scat of a numerous 
Nnd powerful people. 

While the Gulf-stream is covering our shores with 
verdure, ripening the harvests of Er.|*^d aira tho 
vintage of i'rance, its irittuenoo is equally Iiiiv^cial, at 
its fountain-headpin the wei^erii world. The Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of M»xie'» are encompassed on one 
side by the chain of West India Islands, and on the 
other by tlie Cordilleras *f the Andes, contractiniywitli 
the Isthmus of Darien, and again expanding over tho 
plains of Central America and Mexico. On the extreme , 
summits of tliig range are tho regions of eternal snow t 
next in descent is the iierra tempjada, or temperate 
region; and lower still, is wliat tfflLSpaniards truly 
and emphitically have termed tiendk^iUmte, the burn¬ 
ing land. Descending still lower, ikthe level of thb ' 
sea, where, were it not for this 'mndorful system c|£;* 
aqueous circulation, the peculiar features of the. 
rounding country assure us, we should find tbe.hOlJ^ ; 
and most pestilential climate in the world. iJi M : 
waters become heated, they are carried off by 
stream, and replaced by cooler currents ea^rin]|^'ilie 
Caribbean Sea. Tho surface-water flowing' odt is four 
% . 
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degtees warmer than the sAr^ce-watcr entering to fooii, along the edges of the Stream ; and thus Folgor, 
supply its place. through the experience of many voyages, was enabled 

As in a hot-w^ter apparatus for warming a building,, so correefiy to denote its course. 

_to keep up the simile—the water cooled in the hot- Our space warns us to conclude, ere we have scarcely 

air chamber flows hack to the boiler; so one part of the passed tljs threshold of this interesting subject. But 
waters of the Gulf-stream, after giving out their heat, we must (Aserve, that the Gulf-stream of the Atlantic 
flow towards the equatorial current, the other to the lias its counterpart in the Pacific. The latter flows out 
polar hasin of Spitzbergen. •‘The secrets of the arctic of the Straits of Malacca, just as the Atlantic current 
regions ape hidden by impenetrable ire; but we know flows put of the Straits of Florida. The coast of Cliina 
tha(^ retum-curreat, bearing immense icebergs, comes is its United States; the Philippines, its Bermudas? the 
down from the dreary north, thro'ugh Davis’s Strait, Japanese islands, its Newfoundland. The climates of 
and meets the Gulf-stream at the banks of Newfound- the Asiatic coast correspond with those of America 
^ffiad. Scoresby counted at one time six hundred icebergs along the Atlantic; and those of Columbia, Washington, 
starting oif on their southward journey by this cgirrcnt, and Vancouver, arc duplicates of those of Western 
which, pressing on the waters of the Stream, tfurves Kurope and the British islands; the climate of C'ah- 
its channel into a ‘ bond<l in shape resembling a horse- fornia resembles that of Spain; and the sandy plains 
shoe, and some hundreds of miles in area. This bend ami rainless regions «f Lower California, remind us of 
is the great receptacle or harbour of the icebergs which Africa. The course of this China Stream has not yet 
drift down from the porth, and are here molted by;the been traced out, but it sets southwardly along the coast 
waAn Msaters of the Stream. Who dare s.iy that, in the of CaKfornia and Mexico, as the Gulf-stream does 
course of ages, the Banks of Newfoundland have not along iho west coast of Africa to the Cape Verd 
been formed by the earth, stones, and gravel carried Islands. This current, too, has its Sargasso Sea; to the 


down to that spot by these verj’ icebergs ? 


west, from Califoniin, of the southwardly set, lies the 


Such is the distinctness kept up hetw'een the warm pool in w'hich the drift-wood and sea-weed of the North 
and cold water, that, thougli tlio northurn current forms Pacific are gathered. Inshore of, but counter to, the 
a large bend or indentation in tlic Gull-stream, it does China Stream, along the eastern shores of Asia, is 
not commingle with it; the former here divides into found a current o}‘ cold water, resembling that between 
two parts—one actually under-running the stream, the tlie Gulf-stream and the American coast. It, too, like 
Other flowing south-westerly between it and the coast its counterpart, is the nursery of most valuable fisheries, 
of America. It is this last branch of the cold current The fisheries of .Tapan are as valuable in the east as 
that aflTords the citizens of the United* States a refre.sh- those of Newfoundland in the west. Thus the people 
in^ sea-bathing in summer, and an unlimited supply of widely distant regions are indebted for their supplies 
of the finest flsli. In all parts of the world, the most of excellent fish to the cold waters which the currents 
plentiful supply and most delicious quality oi^fish are of the sea carry to their shores. 

found in cold water. The habitat of certain kinds of By the researches of Li^itenant Maury into the 
fish unerringly indicates the temperature of the w.ater; mysteries of oceanic phenomen.a, the art of navigation 
and it is highly probable that cold currents are the I'as already been greatly advanced. The shortening of 
great pathways along which migratory fishes travel long and tedious passages, the lifting and bringing, as 
from one region to another. . it were, the distant islfes and great marts of the sea so 

Though the Gulf-stream was noticecT by Sir many d.nys nearer to each other, has not escaped the 
Humphrey Gilbert in the sixteenth century, we are attention of a practical people in this utilitarian age. 
indebted to the celebrated Dr Franklin for the first Yet there will be other, tliough less apparent benefits 
chart of its course. Being in London in 1770, his derived from the h.and of science, drawing aside tlie cur- 
attention was called to a memorial which tlie Board of tain that so long has enshrouded the secrets of the deep. 
Customs at Boston had sent to the Lords of llie Trea- Seamen will take an interest in their profession beyond 
sury, stating that the Falmouth packers were generally its mere practical technicalities. They who have the 
a fortnight longer on their voyage to Boston than best opportunities of observation, will become observers; 
common trading-vessels were from London to Khodc and what Scoresby has aecotiiplished in the north, will 
Island. They therefore begged tiiat the Falmouth he followed out all over the globe. Captain MetUven, 
packets should be sent to Frovidenco instead of to in aVecent work,* speaking of the advantages of edueu- 
Boston. THUS appeared very strange to Franklin, as tional influence among those who intend to follow the 
the traders were deeply-laden and badly-manned sea, says: ‘ To the cultivated lad, there is a new world 
vessels, to say nothing of the extra distance*between spre.ad out when he enters on his first voyage. As his 
London and Falmouth. He accordingly consulted ^ ^education has fitted, so will he perceive, year by year, 
Nantucket whaling-captain named Folger, who hap® that his profession makes him acquainted with things 
pened^o be in London at the time. Folger immediately new and instructive. He will dwell with interest on 
explained d|SP“my8tery by stating, that the Rhode the phases of the ocean—the storm, the calm, and the 


Island Waffing-oaptains were acquainted with the breeze, and will l^pk for traces of the laws which 
course of the Gulf-strearo^hjlc thofe of the English regulate them. All this will induce a serious earnest- 
packfit-serviee were not. "Th® latter kept in it, and ness in his work, and teach him to view lightly those 
were set back from sixty to seventy miles per day, irksome and often oflTensive duties incident to the 
while’-the former merely ran rffcross it. At the request beginner.' Wepmay go. further, and say that his min'd 
of Franklin, the Nantucket whaler traced the course will be led from nature upwards to its Great Architect; 
of tlie stream, and the doctor had it engraved, and and by being wiser, he will become a better man. 
sent copies to the Falmouth captains, who treated the tAs an instance, we may conclude with the following 
commtmication wfeh contempt, l^is course of the interesting extract from a letter written by an old 
Stream, as laid «Vn by Fol^r, has been j^ptained in American shipmaster to Lieutenant Maury 
our charts almOhMo Ute present day. Who, wo might ‘I-am free to confess that for many years I com¬ 
ask, taa^t th» jnsaentifle Nantucket whaler so manded a ship, and although never insensible to the 
correct r* couwe of this mighty current, then so little beauties of nature upon the sea or land, I yet feel 
known i It was the whales, the gigantic preyf he that, until I took up your work, I had been traversing 
followed in ocean. The right whale (Hofani the ocean blindfolded. I feel that, aside firom any 

Biystice^^, as seamen term it, never enters the warm..—-- 

Vater of the Gulf-stream: it, as well as the warm ^ 

Of the torm zone, is as a wall of fire to these Sdueatlono/ Toum qis«er»an4 me routh vf the Merchant Servwe. 
o^atures. But they deUgiit to congregate, seeing for London. I8i«. 
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pecuniary profit to myself from your labours, you have 
done me good as a man. You have taught me to look 
above, around, and beneath me, and recogiiise God’s 
hand in every element by which I am surrounded. 1 
am grateful for this personal benefit.’ 

Need the writer, who himself for many years 
traversed the great deep, say more! ♦ 


LIFE’S U N D E 11 C TJ R E E ^TT. 

IN rovn CHAPI'ETIS.—CHAP. II. , 

At length Annie’s room was taken possession of by a 
new tenant; an old blind fiddler, with his aged wife. I 
begged them to allow me to remain with them; .and they 
cheerfully agreed to my request, for she was frail, and he 
required a boy to lead him forth and extend his rounds. 
With pleasure I undertook the task: I felt 1 had 
advanced a step in life ; poor Annie’s h.ad ended where 
mine began. I was no more urged forth before the 
dawn, winter and summer, to grope in garbage for 
bare life. 

T commenced my ta.sk next afternoon. I had no 
bashful feelings to subdue; I rather felt proud as, 
barefoot and in rags, I led Willie through the streets. 
We never begged, but took all the eoppers that were 
given us as he played througli tlic streets. He had a 
double object in view; for, blind as* he was, he ivas an 
excellent violinist, and was often engaged for evening- 
parties, whore they wished a dance. As we wandered 
through the streets at night, we were at times taken 
.away in haste to tradesmen’s houses, where parties 
of young people were assembled, and who felt their 
enjo 3 'ment incomplete without a dance. 

I had now made a change, from want and suffering 
to luxurj' and comfort.* As I led Willie home, warm, 
well-fed, and eomforlahle, the contrast was forced upon 
me as we walked along the same streets where Annie 
and I h.ad a short time beforp,*at tlie same hours, wan¬ 
dered cold, hungry, and di-jected. 'rhesc parties ^ere 
our windfalls, and pretty frequent at New-year's time. 

Willie, after I had been a few weeks with him, was 
so pleased with me, that lie bought me a suit of socoml- 
hand clothes. I was no more clad in rags; but my old 
clothes were carefullj' kept as a check upon me, to be 
at once reassumed in tlie event of my iui.sbehaving. 
We never went out until towards tlie afternoon; in 
the forepart of the day| lie taught mo to sing to his 
fiddle. My voice was not powerful, but sweet and 
flexible; and my ear was correct. I was now t great 
acquisition to him, for he took up tlie ballad-trade. 
I sung, and the ballads went from us as thick ns snow¬ 
flakes for a time; hut by and by the businq^s slack¬ 
ened; yet it was still remunerating. In the winljer 
months, our harvest lay in the city; but as soon ^ 
the month of June or July came round, we set off on 
our country rambles. 

Ittwing war-time, wo selected our songs accordingly; 
there is tact even in ballad-sitTging in the city. We 
sung such as— There was a Gallant Soldier, on Sentry 
he did stand ; Fullerton’s Light Horse; Come all ye 
Gallant Sailors bold} Behold Poor Will, just come from 
Brill; Hey, Bonny Lass, wiU you Vie in a Barrack; 
these took well, relieved with a love-song now and 
then. Up among yon Cliffy Rocks; The Broom o’ Cijm- 
denknowes; Logie o’ Buenan; and Come under my Platdie 
—a new song, and a favourite. Such as these were our 
town-stock, and we throve on them. Willie told me, 
that within his recollection the taste of the people had 
completely changed, for at one time it was only gar¬ 
lands and long stories of ghosts that attracted; Vow, 
th^e did not sell. In the country, however, such 
ditties were still popular, and they sold well; such as 
—It is a Sailor of whom 1 write; Gregor Ghost; MoUy 
Baum; The Doughs Tragedy; The Bonny House o’ 
Airlie; Edom o’ Qordon^ The love-songs were the 


seme as in the towns,, but tile tragical ballads sold 
best. Tliis was the happiest period of my life; I had 
no care, I had no want: yet 1 have sung for hours 
' with no heart to sing, but compelled by the certainty 
of a sly blow on tlie head from the end of Willie’s bow, 
if I slackened. He madg me always stand at his right 
side, and ho struck so dexterously, no one could see the 
^hlow ; for he only drew /longer bow, that the en<^ of 
it might reacli me. * , . 

Blind as he \fli8, lie was sharp as’a hawjc: I dared 
not leave his side lor a minute; a.»d at uight he i^ould 
hold niy two hands in his, while ho searched my 
pockets, lest 1 Inid concealed a lialf-penny, and made 
me clJfcw a piece of hiviid, lest I had one in^i.j-* 
mou^h. He was not cruel, liowijver, although ho was 
jealous. I was strictly honest to him; and moclianically 
said my jirayers iiiglit .and ibonrmg: the old man lis¬ 
tened, and called me a good hoy, but never prayed 
himself. The strange associates with whom wo were 
often forced to mix in the low, lodging-houses often 
seofi'ed, but never interrupted me. • f 

We were in our w.anderings through Fife; it was' 
a summer evening; the clothe.s Willie had given mo 
I had much outgrown, and they had heen sorely jjjgce^ 
and patciicd by Mary liis wife. 1 w.is singing away— 
a crowd of people stood round—1 was soiling fast, for 
I had just fimshed The Guidwi/i; o’ Amhlmimchly, and 
I now began The Ilunling of Chevuil Chase.. For this,' 
Willie had a tune peculiarly his own: as the verses 
occurred, his music was fieruc, and ag.ain it wailed— 
every note was^n echo of the song: no one could give 
its spirit-stirring strain better than he. All stood 
admiring; but I noticed a very genteel little*hoy, 
about niy own size anil age, who was close by me. His 
wholekniiid sconced engrossed; his i'eatures and arms 
were all iu action uneonsciously; lit' exjiressed every 
sentiment of the b.allad; and when I finished, his eyes 
were filled with tears, while his face was Hushed and 
his hands clenched. We were going to give over for 
tlie d;iy, and were about to leave the place, when he 
said: ‘ Please, do not go, until I bring mamma; you 
must sing that song to her, for I love it, and she will 
pay you well.’ 

In a few minutes, a servant came for us. I sang the 
song twice; the boy banging on his molhox’s gown, 
and sl« pleased and smiling at his enthusiasm. When 
I finished tlie Iccolld time, he began to whis^r to her, 
and 1 heard the words : ‘ Dear mamma, you don’t know 
that he is undeserving. Oh! maiiinia, he sings so 
prettily, and hc^is so poor; pray do, jflamma.’ She 
was a widow; this her only child. 

We were taken into the kitchen, and plentifully 
regale^; after which she called mo to her, and ques¬ 
tioned me. 1 told her my sad tale, and everything about 
good Annie, and all her kindness to me. 'Tlie lady put 
some questions from the Scriptures, which I answered 
readily; repeating, likewise, a psali g to her. | Thanks 
to Annie, my mind was stored miif?Vuch matters; 
although at tljis time the psalms and tnc'lmllads held 
equal rank in my mina? 1 was repeating a second 
psalm, when the hoy*interposed: ‘Oh! mamma,’ sold 
he, ‘ let him sing the song again ; I love it better than 
psalms; and give hinf the last dress I wore. #ray do, 
mamma, and I will he a good l)oy for a very long timp.’ 
She kissed her son, and I was dressed in the oast clothes 
from shoe t5 chp, equipped like a butterfly new out of 
its chrysalis, and as proud as bo^^ould be, 

I have always found that therqpwo pleasure’without 
some pain, for until this hoj;r, I>^ver had had a shoe 
upon iny feet; my first pair, alt||Ough they went easily 
ffli, pinched me sorely for a time, and’eaused me gret^ 
uneasiness: vanity, however, enabled me to bear it, 
for vanity feels no pain. I had anothwy ordeal to 
undergo ^ for Willie was much displeased, Mid sMd my 
vanity would ruin him. He carnally groped the all 
over, and in anger ordered me to go back for my old 
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dress and resume it, or f should be his destruction. For accompanying me. I was singing If I had a JFi/e tms 

the first time I rebelled, and he gJew warm; but I ^ept round as a Plum -, when a shout arose from the 

outof his reach, and threatened rather to run away and audience ‘The bride! the bride!’ I took my 
leave him, than relinquish my new dress. lie murmured, master’s hand, and led him forward a few paces, when 
but was forced to yield. He soon grew reconciled, for we strucl^up Fy, let us a' to the Bridal, for there will he 
ray smart dress rather increased his gains; the people lilting there, and advanced until we reached the front of 
pitied us more when they ^w so well-dressed a boy the proces^on. Close behind us came the cart with 
forced to sing ballads with h'^ aged father. I was so( the bride’s plenishing, laden high, and on the top of all 
docile and obedient, everybody took me for his son. was her spinnihg-wheel, decorated with gaudy ribbons 
W^lie lilmself‘was not in rags; hif dress was plain, stream'ing in the breeze : the horse was also decorated, 
but not patched, fof the fiddler scorned the name of Next followed the bride, led by her maidens and rcla- 
beggar, and the idea of charity. I often heard him say, tive#. When the procession reached the door of the 
wj^n roused by the taunt, his head erect, and hig white bridegroom, his mother broke the bridal-cake over the 
"Si^itless eyes rolling as he spurned the epithet: ‘1 am head of the bride, kissed and welcomed her home 
no beggar, I am a musician,; I give value for ^11 I amidst loud huzzas and the firing of fowling-pieces. 


got; music is worth gold. If I am not paid with gold, 
tlie fault is not mine; mJrit is not alw.ays rewarded. 
Foreign music I have no taste for; but name any tune. 


The tables were soon loaded with the feast, and the 
guests s,at down after ^raco was said; and a long one 
it was, for the .aged elder who spoke it, touched on 


reel or strathspey, or any lilt from Johnnie’s Gi ay many subjects. At length Amen came, and the clatter 
Breeks to Logie o’ Buehan, and I will give you thent in of spools, knives and forks, was the only sound heard 
truo'Scdltish style.’ Such was his oj)inion of himself; for a time. Willie and I were not overlooked. We 
and, I must own, he had a wild melody in his playing sat in a corner, and had of the best as soon as the 
that charmed his hearers, although a taught oar might company were satisfied; and that was very speedily, 
bn-'- found many faults. At wedding, kirn, or banquet, for everybody ate as if it had been for a wager. The 
Willie would have been preferred by tlie guests to a tables were then cleared, and preparations for the dance 
more correct performer without his spSit. commenced ; while the old people retired to another 

'These displays of temper took place only when house, to enjoy themselves over their cups, 
circumstances compelled us to stop at night in the low Willie and I wefe perched upon a table-top, and tlie 
haunts of vagrants, w'here I witnessed the same scenes dancing began with vigour: two reels on the floor at 
ns in our garret. Many Bf them were lazy impostors ; once. It was a stirring scene; such shouts, such whoops, 
others were objects of charity, aged of maimed, unfit such cracking of fingers, such noisy beating of time 


for jpork; but all were improvident, for to-morrow 
seldom found them possessed of any part of what they 
had obtained the day before. Meal in the country. 


and stamping of feet, can only be heard at a harvest- 
lioine or a penny-wedding. But towards the termina- 
tion, .as tlie drink began to take cflbct, jealousies arose. 


their chief alms, they found moans< to dispos^ of to and high words, and even blows were exchanged; so 


the industrious poor, who scorned to beg, but were 
pinched by want; in the towns, they got in general 
money; but all complained that the begging-trade had 
much fallen off since they first knew it. 


Willie and I slipped off, and left the tumult beliind. 

For more than two years, 1 led blind Willie, and was 
liappy an<l content, singing in the streets of my native 
city in winter and spring, and wandering in the country 


One day we got scent of a wedding that was to take during the summer months: yet our gains were not 


place in a village a few miles from where we were 
performing. This was an occasion not to be let slip; 


great. We never wanted, but we never had much to 
fall back upon. It was in the second winter after our 


so away we went, and arrived in the village the day return from our wanderings, poor Willie sickened and 

before its occurrence, and wore fortunate enough died; and Margaret, his wife, aged and frail, was 

to be engaged. It w-aa a pay or penny wedding — removed to the workhouse. Poor Willie Scott, he was 
a golden harvest for Willie, as well ns for tlwf young always kind to me, and I loved him and Margaret for 
couple —for the object of a pay-wifidifi'g is to raise a their kindness; but not as I loved Annie. He tauglit 
sum of money for the bride and bridegroom. The me to sing for his own sake; Annie taught me for mine, 
admission to the wedding-feast was two shillings, the He was not religious, neitlier was he profane: like 
dancers paying the fiddler, and anybody who chose to thoustkads of otiicrs, he neither believed nor disbelieved; 
come on these terms was made welcome. his mind was a blank as dark as his eyes, stored only 

We reache® the place on a 'Thursday .afternoon ; nil with songs and ballads, which he sang unconscious of 

was prepared, and a largo barn fitted up witli benches their bcsutics. 

and tables for the guests, a space being cleared before /1 was again alone in the world, and felt my destitute 
the barn for the dancers. Here, as the evening came Amdition more keenly than at Annie’s death. I had 
on, Wllie began; he fiddled vigorously, for he was more knowledge of the world; yet I knew not how to 


in high^piritutftd the dancers seemed never to tire. 
The ale ^pd^bisky tvere not spared until it was 
growing late j I daresay thi^ would Itrve danced all 
night, but for the ecoentricifir of Willie s fiddle, which 


rs seemed never to tire, earn a morsel of bread. 1 was averse to return to the 
Dt spared until it was gathering—indeed, the thing was hopeless; for itiiould 
would Itrve danced all not possibly do more tTian sustain me in life, and I had 
of Willie’s fiddle, which now no home to sleep in, and no means of procuring 


gAduaily began to emit strange sounds—mixture of clothing. 'The dress I had received from the lady was 
discords, without tune or time.^ Willie, however, was greatly worn; but this was not the worst. I had 


discord|j without tune or time.*, Willie, however, was 
in general a strictly sober man. 

Next morning I was up betimes; aE the village-dames 


greatly worn; but this was not the worst. I had 
outgrown it much': it stuck to me, and hampered all 
my motions. My cuffs did not reach my wrists by 


were in foil employment, cooking the wedding-feast mpre than an inch, and ray trousers had long bidden 
or preparing for it. All was joy and gfadness, and my my ankles farewell, Stockings or shoes, I had none; 
vocal powers were Jjjfoll r^uisition. I sang, jFy, let us a shirt I did not possess; neitter did 1 miss it. Such, 
a’ to the Bridal, ff^tmre wiU be Ultitfg there; The Bride at this .period, was poor Charlie, 
came infiae (he Byref Screw up your Pipes i Johnny Cooper, 1 lurked about the old garret, and must have starved, 
and my other wVjdinE'-songs. I was feasted, and got had U not been for some of the inmates, who at night 
pence besides. '' Jt was for in the forenoon before n|/ gave me a small portion of their scanty fore. Miss 
master a^k^^ 'OUt of a deathlike sleep, sick and op- Jane had gione; so had Tom; but where they were 1 
pressed wiriipiieadache; hut I 'got him breakfast, and he did not know, nor was it of much importance, for 


begau to ippver. The bride was to be conducted home slender are the ties that bind ■the poor: tl»ir sym- 
: thr*Weteck S■ the strangers had began t6 airlve pathies are styong when in contact; but when dispersed, 
lo^ that hour, and I was' set to sing, Wilije their own necessities absorb jdl thefr cares. 
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I felt this could not last long. The new inmates 
of the garret were strangers to me. The one that 
occupied the Mournful'Lady’s room, the West in the 
front, was a woman at the furthest verge of middle 
life. She had two sons about my own age, yid gained 
a livelihood by fortune-telling; living well, in general, 
upon the credulity of others. Among her iMsitors were 
many well-dressed females; in appearance far above 
the rank of the low and ignorant: She read their 
tca-oups, cut the cards, and interpreted theii; dreams. 
I never was present, neither was her sons, at any of 
these consultations; when a knock at her door*was 
heard, we disappeared until the visitors took their 
departure. 

tVIion visitors were few and far between, she used 
to go out with a basket containing some articles, on 
pretence of selling them at tl;f doors of gentlemen’s 
houses, where she ipiposed upon the servant-girls. 
She was improvident and dissipated, and, with all her 
gains, was often as poor as any inmate of Ih^ garret. 
Her boys were without education; they could not 
read, and scrupled not to pilfer. Their mother never 
checked them for anything they either did or said: 
she had been herself well instructed in all the branches 
of lemale education, and was well connected; but, 
having made a foolish and ill-assorted marriage, against 
the wishes of her parents and relations, had gradually 
sunk, along with her husband, fronf stage to stage, at 
each stage leaving behind them a little of any good 
principle they had. After her husband’s death, she 
became quite debased. 

There were other two aged widows, basket-women, 
struggling with honest pride through the last scenes of 
life. The earlier period of their life, although not 
wealthy, had been calm-and happy—sad reverse!—yet 
I never heard them murmur at their present lot; they 
were sober and pious. They were iny friends, and 
gave me shelter, for the weather was very severe. One 
fire in the evening served tliosn both; for they could 
not afford two. There was another shared the sgme 
lire with me; I may say he was in the garret, but not 
of it. Poor man! he had mistaken his calling, lie 
was about fifty years of age, tall and thin; his hair, 
scanty and grizzled, fast verging to gr.ay ; his clothes, 
of an antique fashion, clean and threadbare; he was 
humble and mild in address, but his figure was uncouth. 
His father was a small farmer, whose ambition was to 
see his son a minister, and while lie lived, he had with 
great difficulty contrived to get him educated and 
]■)asse^I; but the poor dominie tiad not the least talent 
for oratory, and his voice was thin and weak. IVliat 
his abilities were as a scholar, I cannot say; but for 
I years lie had obtained a scanty living by priva^ teach- 
I ing, though latterly, even this liad nearly failed hitA 
and he must have starved, save,for the dinners ancO 
suppers ho got from old acquaintances^ lie was not 
dissipated; he was sinking fast to his grave through 
heart-sickness, brought on by want and blighted hopes. 

I could not be a burden on <lie poor widows, for I 
could aid them in nothing: I often wished I had had 
i only five shillings, to buy a box apd furnish a small 
pack. I liad heard of small beginnings; but where 
was I to get one?—how was I to barn it? Once I 
mentioned my wisli to the fortune-teller's sons; they 
urged me to join with them, and go a-pilfering, and^ 
would soon get more than five shillings. The tempta¬ 
tion If as great; but there was something within me 
that made me revolt at the thought of dishonesty; 
it must, doubtless, have been the result of good Annie's 
teachings. I went, out for a few days, and sung in 
the streets; but aU I received barely kept me in life. 

I was too young, however, to despair. Even now I 
remember how eagerly I looked forth through our 
dingy window as soon as daylight^came in, to ascertain 
what kind of weather it was; and if the frost was gone, 
and the day looked mild, I felt a thrill of gladness. 


At present, I look back* upon this period of my life as 
an unplea,sant dream.* 

I had offered myself as a drum-boy to all the rc- 
'cruiting-pnrtics in town: 1 had gonb to the seaport, 
and offered myself as a ship-boy; hut my size, for 
I was small of my age, and apr youth, caused mo to be 
-rejocted. I would have ig)l(l%jyself as a slave to any 
mne had I had an offer—jnything to escape my present 
misery. The month of February f(^«nd mo Singing 
in the streets; there was a biting wind •that^blcw 
through me when T did not stfain my voice; my 
teeth chattered in my head; my fingers and toes 
ached ^so much that I could not restrain my te^fs, 
which stole silently down my face. I had not tasted 
food.that morning; it was now past mid-day; I was 
almost in a sinking state. 1 had no ballads to give 
for half-ponee; but still 1 sang. No one stopped to 
hear me; it was far too cold. Still, 1 exerted my 
voice to the utmost; for, had I slackened my efforts, I 
shcAild have broken down. It was f'p amony yon Cliffy 
Racks. I was on the point of giving over infflcij)air, 
for 1 felt my strength failing fast, when a shabby- 
genteel dressed man stopped for a minute to listen. I 
looked piteously at him when I ended tlie suc^^iJmib 
gave me a peiyiy, and said: ‘ Boy, sing that song 
again.’ O what an effect that penny had!—a dinner 
in its train, and perhaps a second penny 1 My spirits 
rose; 1 s.ang it with vigour. 'When I concluded, he 
inquired if T could sing any others. I sang Ca’ the 
Rices to the Knoioes. At the iSonolusion, I did not hold 
out my hand —I never begged. I thought he wa.s 
going away; hut he gave me anotlmr penny, ^md 
inquired if I could sing many others. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ 1 replied; ‘ any one yon please, from Child 
Morrkho Loyie J Buchan.' He smiled, and bade mo 
follow' him ; and this I did witli pleasure, until we 
came to one of the low neighbourhoods of the city. 

I was here led by liim into a room wliero a comely 
young woman was seated at a table in the window; 
she looked at me in surprise as I stood close by the 
door, shivering with cold. After whispering together 
for some time, 1 was in a sullen tone desired by the 
woman to come in and warm myself. How genial it 
felt; I had not been near such a fire for weeks. In a 
short time, dinner was prepared; and after the two 
were ddne, a plentiful portion was given to me. AU 
my misery was*for;^)ttcn; I felt as if transported into 
another world ; and the fear of being turned out was 
the only thought that damped my .joy. ^ 

AVhen dinner wns over, I was desired to sing. 1 sung 
several songs, and gave satisfaction to my listeners: 
they then inquired if, I could dance as wtll as I sang, 
or if e^’•r 1 had been with sliow-people. I said I could 
read and write, but I could not dance. ‘As for reading 
or writing,’ said they, ‘ we have little use for it; but if 
you had been a good dancer, it would have suited us 
better.’ They then inquired after my,ffiircnt8? 1 told 
them my sad tale, and that I never hni^had .a friend 
in the world b*t good Annie and blind Willie; and 
they were both dead.,, Tlip young woman shed tears, 
and said : ‘ Poor fellow, your lot has been very hard ; 
but if you behave wel^ and will stay with nt as we 
are in want of a singing-boy, we will be good to yon.’ 
My heart filled; I could not speak; but tears of joy 
burst forth as I gave consent. 

In a short time, Leonora gave^e soap and water, 
and made me wash myself, for I wj^sorely begrimed : 
cleanliness had never been urgetO^n me, even by 
Annie, save on the Sabbath-aiomrags, for cleanliness 
amongst the very poor ill suits %heitMtqua!id misery. 
A^er my ablution, she trimmed and combed iny long 
yellow hair, that liung in ringlets over ray sliotfiders; 
and 1 remember she gazed upon me, and kiflied me as 
if by impulse. ,' 

My new protector laughed, and said; * Leotoors, have 
I not made a good hit ? We must clothe the boy.’ 
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‘Not so fast,’ she replied^ ‘f must liear him again. 
Bo you take me for a fool, BeHino? (This was the 
name he at present went by.) I must hear liim again.’ 

‘ You jade, do j ou not believe mo ? Up Charlie, and 
lot her hear you again.’ 

I struck up and sang ^fining through tiie Hge. 

Leonora, a taught singer, &und great fault with the. 
time and cadence; and I tol^ her that wf s the time^ 
and mftnner in wjjich I had sung when I accompanied 
Willif’s fiddle. My new master now"l)rought a violin 
from the next room,* and played ; I.accompanying liim 
for some time in quick and slow airs, for every one 
of^hich I had a song. Leonora was satisfied, and in 
^any of the songs she knew, sung along with me. Bellino 
was in raptures agato. I cheerfully agreed to j^bide 
with them. I assisted Leonora in her household duties, 
and became a great favourite ; and, although my clothes 
were tight and tattered, she made me strictly clean in 
my person, feet, face, and hands, and T felt a comfort 
I\haS never dreamed of until now. * 

‘Ciiaflle,’ said Bellino to me next forenoon, ‘your 
old songs and ballads will do well enough at times, but 
I must teach you other songs; such as this.’ lie gave 
Italian song, and bade me read it to him. I 
did my best to pronounce the words, l^it knew not the 
moaning of one of them ; neither do I think he did so 
himself, for he did not translate it to mo, and said if I 
got the words by heart, we could smother the pronun¬ 
ciation in the music to hide my Scottish accent. It 
was not long ere I could topeat it correctly; he pla 3 'lng 
the air over two or three times before I bpgan to 
acoqpipany him. Thus was I occupied for m.any daj’s, 
rehearsing and learning, happy and content. 

My mind was stored with songs and ballads; hut 
since Annie’s death, 1 had not learned one vc/se of a 
psalm, nor been in church, so feeble was the impres¬ 
sion Annie’s training had made upon my young mind. 
At times I even swore a little, so contagious is bad 
example. Ever since her death, I had become more 
and more remiss. I was too young to be vicious, even 
in the midst of vice: fearful of losing the favour of 
my protectors, I was diligent and submissive. Bellino 
told Leonora I sung Italian songs like a native, and 
that my name must be Signor Carlino. 

- 

TRACViNGS OF ICELAND •ANT) THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

THIS'GrAI.I.J^-RII)!! TO THIS GEVSEIt^ I SECOND DAT. 

Ih the entire absence of inns in Iceland, it is customary 
for parties ot the natives, when travelling, to c.arry a 
small low tent, under which they can sleep. iVe had 
such a convenicncy in our baggage; but it was not 
called into use this evening, as a larger and hotter tent 
has been left at Thingvalla, for the use of travellers, by 
the French scioitifle expedition of 1836; and this, with 
the chpgch, i^tsd^med sufficient to accommodate us. 
The chur^l it will sound s^angethat^church should 
be regarded as a fit and proper jlaee for lodging, even 
in a country so rude m Iceland; but it appears from 
the regort of all travellers, |hat it is everywhere 
customary to allow places of worship to be so used, 
when the stranger prefers it, as he is very apt, to do, to 
any of the filthy and stifling houses of peasantry. 
On the present occasion, we learned ^hat the church 
was at our servicaMuder the simple restriction that 
we should bring rnyhay into it to sleep updn. The 
parson, a ^in-looklmg naddle-aged man, dressed much 
as an assistant Sighltflnd schoolmaster would be in our 
country, Ispeedily came with the key to give us admis¬ 
sion, and seeroisd disposed to do all he could for us; 
but tliat very little., He had one spare bed at our 
service;, injd this we all insisted should be occupied 
by ^e senior gentleman of our party, who had had 
threatening of hknhago. Besides' this special 


hospitality, he gave us the use of a fire in his house 
for the boiling of our coffee. A corrupt Latin was the 
only language in which our clerical friend could impart 
his ideas to us. But we had little inclination for 
conversation at this moment. 

While the younger and more active men wore busj’ 
erecting tMs tent, and preparing for an evening meal 
on the green, some of us inspected the interior of 
the church, which we all declared to be the greatest 
enriosify, of its kind we had ever seen. Imagine a 
low liovel-like structure—tarred deals ingrafted on 
a rtAigh masonry—the roof covered with green sod; 
the interior twenty-five feet long by ten feet throe 
inehes wide. Entering by a door four and a half feet 
high, at the west end, we proceed along a narrow pas¬ 
sage, having five or six short pews on each side, com¬ 
posed of tlie rudest c(\fpeutry, and resting on the bare 
earth. Tlic last nine feet at tlio east end is set apart 
as a chancel, with a deal-seat all round the interior, and 
a rail yi tlie centre, exactly three feet square, within 
which is a small communion-table, or rather ledge, 
bearing two homely brass candlesticks, such as may be 
found in common use in cottages in our country. There 
were some attempts at that decoration whicli ail tlic 
less severe forms of Protestantism encourage. Over tlie 
communion-table were some coarse pictures—subjects 
incoinpreliensiblc. The screen dividing the chancel from 
the body of tlie cfiurch was a neat piece of carpentry 
on an architectural design, coloured, and inscribed with 
‘ the scrolls that teach us to live and to die.’ A pulpit, 
barely sufficient to stand in, projects from the screen 
into tlie pewed space, having liglit from a single pane 
in the roof just over the tlesk. It was with an in- 
controllable feeling of amusement, strangely mingling 
with intense feelings of per|onal discomfort, that I 
examined the place and all its miniature features. At 
last, sitting down on the floor of the pulpit—for it has 
no sc-at—and leaning back in it, as one might do in an 
arm-cliair, my eye caught a legend inscribed over the 
insi^ic— flnhenli Dahitur. Alas! notliing for the Cartnti, 
1 bitterly thouglit, with an instant protest against the 
sliglitcst intention of treating irreverently that text of 
profound meaning, even expressed, as it here was, under 
associations of tlic most liomely kind. 

Five of us were able to stow ourselves in the chancel 
for a night’s rest, using each his blanket and such other 
wrappings as he had brought with him; while one of tlie 
Danish passengers took up a position in two pews near 
tlie door. Tlie night passed in a much more comfort¬ 
able ihanner tlian. I expected. It was curious to waken 
in the morning, and by peeps tlirough the opening 
eyes, under the imperfect light, catch the curious 
features of that dwarf-church, its pictures, candlesticks, 
k.'gends, and little windows, while the mind as yet was 
Scarcely alive to a whereabouts. Finding farther sleep 
hopeless, I goUiip, and, sitting amongst my unconscious 
'companions, penned this part of my journal. Then, 
making my way out over the limbs of the Dane who 
occupied the couple bl pews, I found the sun up and 
shining over tlie dewy green and gray landscape, and 
the mist slowly withdrawing from the lake; the river 
rolling placidly in front, with some cows feeding on its 
banks; a hovel near by smoking; the people of the 
farm beginning to stir abroad for thejf work: things 
iij general rather cheerful. One prominent object was 
the wavy crest of the nearer side of the Allmannag^au; 
but the eye was quickly invited to the mare striking, 
half snow-clod mountains in the background, amongst 
which was conspicuous an ancient volcanic one, colled 
Skaldhreid [Broad-shield, a name isferring to its form 
as a low cone]. In the perfect daylight, I could now 
comprehend the nature of the Allmannagiau and the 
matters connected with it. An extensive tract of high 
ground, composed of»roek bared by ice, has here expe¬ 
rienced a subsidence, causing a long hollow or valley. 
The Allmannagiau is but, one o& the lateral rents 
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resulting from this subsidence. Along the rising- 
ground to the eastwivd, appear four more, one above tlie 
othc?, and all parallel; a feature heretofo.^! scarcely ^ 
adverted to by any traveller. The scenery tells its 
talc admirably. We see in a moment the coi^equcncea 
of a stupendous natural event, of a kind which we are 
accustomed to thi*k of as peculiar to an cSrly state of 
things, but which is proved to be late or recent by its 
manifest posteriority to the glacial epoch. It waS the 
first time that the consequences of any of tlSj more 
tremendous convulsions of nature were brought tan- 
giblj’ before me; and I should vainly cndeavoifr to 
describe the sensations which the spectacle excited. I 
think there can be no room to doubt that the lake has 
been formed in consequence of the subsidence, for the 
subsided ground passes beneatli its w-aters. 

Before setting out on our jot*rney this morning, wm 
bad an opportunity of examining the walls of the 
Alinqannagiau, and found them composed of full}'' five 
beds of trap, of unequal and varying thickness, and 
thus very unlike the regular stratification of ttie 
Faroe Islands. We had also an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing the fall of the river Oxerfi over the higher cliff, 
and its escape through a passage in the lower, after a 
short course in the bottom of tlie chasm. The casciule 
is one of a highly picturesque character. All along 
the neighbouring valley of subsideijcc, are short irre¬ 
gular chasms, full of fine clear -water, which flows 
towards the lake. It is stated that people can fi.sh by 
merely dropping a baited line through a hole into this 
subterranean river. 

Thingvalla is the same word as Dingwall, the name 
of a town in Ross-shiro, and Tingwall, in Zetland, and 
the Isle of Man, signifying the plain of Ihe, asse.mhly. 
The Althing, or 8upren|e court of the Icelanders, w as 
established hero in 028, and cimtinuod to be held in the 
same place till 1800, when it was removed toReikiavik. 
Till 1G90, it was held in the open air—a primitive style 
of court, which was once knoftn in our own country, 
where the tops of certain lulls, or the summits oi the, 
artificial mounts called moot-hills, were places for the 
administration of justice. The various spots can still 
be pointed out near Thingvalla, where witches were 
burnt, where unfaithful wives were drowned, and w here 
male culprits were beheaded. 

The first few miles of our journey to-day were 
across the valley of subsidence, which wo found to be 
fully as rough as any fart we had passed over, and, 
moreover, covered with a low brushwood, composed of 
dwarf birches. These are miserable examples of trees, 
seldom more than three feet high, and shewing every¬ 
where a tendency to creeping along the ground, as if 
obliged to cower under the severity of the» climate. 
After skirting for a little way the border of the lal^, 
where we observed wild swans and other aquatic birol 
in considerable plenty, we came to a steef slope, forming 
the eastern boundary of the valley—ground which we 
knew to have once been level, but let down into an 
inclination in consequence of The convulsion referred 
to. It, was a n)ost picturesque and romantic sight to 
see from the rear the cavalcade of horsemen, and the 
drove of spare horses, threading sc^tteredly their way 
up this rude and bosky ascent, and one by one disap¬ 
pearing over the sky-line at the top. At the top, we 
have to cross one of the rents which have been spoljen 
' of—a terrific abyss called the Hrafnagiau [Raven's 
Chasm], which extends for two or three miles, with a 
width 0t firom ten to thirty feet; and would be totally 
impassable, but for a few blocks wliich have fallen in 
at a certain place,mnd to some extent filled up thAguif. 

' From the general narrowness, irregularity, and dark- 
nesS of this chasm, it would form an admirable retreat 
for a number of outlaws or robbers. The surface con¬ 
tinues for tniles to exhibit the same fractured character, 
with less appaUlng cfifects. There are also short minor 
subsidences, leaving a piece of surface forty feet or so 


below the rest, while at the ends, a thin superficial 
crust liaving remained at the original level, ‘antres 
vast’ iiave been formed. 

After leaving tliis district, tlio roild goes over some 
higli ground more tlian usuiilly close to the mountains, 
and at a considcralilc elcwatiuii upon them. Here the ^ 
levidcnccs oji the work of Jre become more striking, the 
surface bt^ng mainly composed of scoriie and slag, 
starting up in tljiii, withered, irregular forms ifut of a 
base of black or rod dust. One can observe.little 
difference between, these masses ffnd the stuff thrown 
out from a glass-house. Meanwhile a dull drizzle met 
us in ,the .teeth, and threw a gloomy shade over ^lis 
Tartarean landscape. T'lie witlicroil seorious obelisks 
then looked like a host of wild uniinatcd figures sur¬ 
rounding us. When v e. raised on * heads against tlio 
blast, and took a glance at the mountains close beside 
us on the left, we saw lliem shonliiig up into dark lofty 
angular summits, strikingly ilitlereiit from the rounded 
outline of eminences which wo had hitherto seen. 
Willie./ire was the word borne on their front,^rttftv lay 
in deep beds in every shady recess, seam, and terr.ace. 
We felt that we wore now beginning to eorno in contact 
with some of those jieeuliarly savage scenes, thaakfliMtai 
of extraordinary operations of nature, for wliich Iceland > 
is celebrated. It ■was only left to us to regret that wo 
should got hut peeps, as it were, of the outskirts of the 
grander scenes presented by the island. 

After some hours’ liard riding, we passed out of the 
drizzle and the high grouiifl together, and suddenly 
found purselvcfsoii the edge of a fine grassy plain, sue.h 
as might have formed a most desirable raee-groiijid in 
lin.gland. It was tlie first piece of pleasant scenery we 
Iiati yet seen in Iceland, and the feeling of relief and 
eliccrthlncss whiali it communicated raised us all into • 
the liighost spirits. 'I'lie horses were let loose, the 
provisions brought forth, and a lunch arranged on the 
ground. A bright river passing through the valley 
supplied us with fliui water. A small party of natives, 
halting with a tent and a few travelling ponies, about 
200 yards from us, evoked associations of primitive 
stylos of life, as described in the Bible and other books. 
The place was, after all, beauty in the lap of horVor, for 
the plain was liomraed in by an amphichcatre of lofty 
black mountains, wliich rose like walls before us, aud 
lost thinr heads in the clouds. 

After an liour’s rest, we mount again and sBl forward, 
and now again we cross over liigli ground, but not quite 
so savage as before ; and about four o’cloj^, we flcscein!”' 
on Apa-valn, a lake reposing in tlie bosom of a wide 
basin-formed country. Here was a her, or farm-stead, 
wliich I would fain have stopped to indfiect. On the 
brink'inf the lake, too, only a quarter of a mile from 
our track, was a cluster of hot-springs, sending up a 
tempting c'olumn of steam. But as there was still 
nearly the half of our day’s journey before us, it wag 
necessary to push on. Crossing a sp-Tiwling Vivor, we | 
came once more to liigh ground, wli^e the drizzle ! 
recommenced,* and niailu us all very uncomfortable. 
Now and then, a ]oi»eIy»farm-ste'wl varied the scene, i 
At one we observed women milking the ewes in a fold 
—a business once eoijraon in Scotland, and ^balmed 
in our national poetry,, hut long obsolete, while here ! 
it is still common. I now began to feel extremely i 
fatigued b}^ the length of the ride, and sometimes 
lagged so mueli behind as to in some danger of 
losing my party and going astrlt Then would Carl 
come dkreering back on his wiiiget pony, and kindly ; 
try to get me brought forward. The pountry was 
not now so rougli as it had beBn during the first day 
%nd the earlier part of this. But a new difflcnltjy beset 
us. In the turfy soil over which the track passes, 
ten or a dozen narrow paths had been formed by the 
ponies,!^ and all of these worn at least, two feet deep. 
The feet of the horseman were thus liable evety now ' 
and then to come against the side of the path, or to be 
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trailed ever it, causing liim tt lose the stirrup, and 
be sadly deranged in his seat. ITie violent strain to 
which my over-fatigued person was exposed through 
this cause was siA;Ii as I cannot attempt to describe. 
It was most provoking to see so much inconvenience 
submitted to, where a man with a spade could liave 
cleared perhaps a mile of goo(? road in a day. I verily j 
believe it is the ponies why’-h cause tli«^ roads to 
remain ‘ unimproved. Were there sjich a tiling as 
traveling 6n foot, travellers would improve the roads 
.as they went along,' liere flinging a stone out of the 
way, there knocking down some narrow' turfy division 
betcieen two tracks; for it so happens tiiat % man 
requires a wider space to walk in tlian a horse, liaised 
on horseback, they^ art the less likely to pause with a 
view to effecting such improvements; and finding they 
can scramble on by aid of the wonderful adroitness of 
their steeds, they do scramble on accordingly, leaving 
things from year to year unimproved. 

About seven o’clodc, we came to the Brora, ‘or 
Bridge ITiver, and encountered one of the strangest 
adventures that had yet occurred. Tliis is a copious 
rushing stream, deep seated in a rocky channel, and 
.’""■yi.iiflHcult to ford. It has been found that the best 
place to cross it for this road is at a j^int just .above 
a cascade. The cascade, however, is a horseshoe one, 
with the curve prolonged about a hundred yards up 
the stream, forming througli tliat space a narrow 
chasm, into which the water falls with tremendous 
violence. It has been fiJund necessary to ford, not 
above this chasm, but across it; and for this purpose a 
wood^tn bridge has been laid over it, half buried in the 
rushing waters when the stream is tolerably copious, 
though at other seasons comparatively dry. Well, 
here we come in a wondering cluster to the higrf bank 
of the Brork, and look down with a kind of awe on 
the arrowy dashing river, and the roaring cascade, and 
the singular bridge laid across the chasm, with the 
water running a foot deep on its boards, and a river 
to wade girth-deep before we get to the said bridge, 
and another after we pass it—if wc ever shall pass it 1 
What a strange .affair for civilised men to be engaged 
in! Behold, however, a guide is already in to lead 
the way for the bridge. Tlie baggage and relief ponies 
'follow, feeling with tlieir toes for a safe footing on the 
rocky bottom, while the water chafes angrily‘round 
them. Tile long string passes on, and then the gentle¬ 
men-travellers follow, feeling ‘in for it,’and resolved 
to take their^hance. I go on with admiration over¬ 
mastering fear. One glance up and*down while on 
the bridge, to see the blue and white water tumbling 
into the gulf*and rushing madly along below—that 
was all that courage could spare from the desperate 
attention required for the beast and his footing. We 
pass; we get througli the second half of the river 
beyond; and we scramble up the rough bank, and look 
back, to*Wondm^s much at iiaving passed, as we five 
minutes beforifwondercd whetlier we should be able 
to pass or no, I should n^ntion tlint the bridge, 
which is about eight feet bapBd,»and may be twenty 
long, has a railing on each side. Formerly, it was 
narrow^, and had no railing 1 . « 

We were now within sight of a mountain beyond 
which were the Geysers, still, however, ten miles 
distant. Most of the party tomoun^, for a few 
minutes, to survey th^ver and its cascade. My fktigne 
forb^e me to do^|&,«leBt I should not be abje to 
mount again. 1 tTOi^ht of my too great reserfblance 
to the worthy Burgher minister of Penicuick, who said 
that ‘his was wefiiderfully constituted to take a 
great deid of ease;’ implying, e converge, that it wa# 
not fitted to endure a great deal of fatigue. And then 
I felt amused at thinking of the Burj^ier minister of 
Penicuick oq tlie banka of a river in Iceland. And then 
,we got into motion and I went on automatically, 
too pained to feel, more content to proceed than to stop, 


since stopping would call up a new and more poignant 
sensation. 'Two hours passed thus, after wliich wo 
got into a»wide flat valley—miles-breadth of flooded 
meadow-ground—along which we skirted till we began 
to see, at flie dist,ance of two or three miles, on a piece 
of sloping ground, under a small hill, a strange assem- 
I blage of maSscs of steam waving in tke evening breeze. 

I Our eyes became fixed, of course, on this object, which 
every minute had a different aspect. I felt uncertain 
if this WM the smoke of the Geysers, and, lagging so 
far behind, had no means of ascertaining. But pre¬ 
sently, there shot up amongst the waving masses a 
column of 8te,am, spreading at tlic top like a tree, and 
I then felt sure tliat we wore at Icngtli approaching the 
object of our journey. Crossing the flooded meadow- 
ground, and passing a farmhouse on the hill-face, wc 
came about ten o’cloolc to the field which contains 
these wonderful springs. It was still clear daylight. 
The ground seemed like a place where some work is 
going OK that calls for extensive boilings of c.aldrons. 
Were .‘iOOO washerwomen to work in the open air 
togetlicr, the general effect at a little distance might 
be. somewhat similar. Turning the corner of a turf- 
enclosure, I beheld a rill of hot water passing along a 
white crusted channel. Presently, I observed beside 
this stream a little hole among tlie stones, with hot 
water plop-plopping in it, exactly as in a kettle. My 
boast did not like it, and for some time refused to 
proceed. Going on, I found more holes of tlie same 
kind; then larger apertures, from which only stcaiii 
was coming. Then joining my companions, now dis¬ 
mounted, I found my.self in the midst of tlie Geysers. 
A strange scene it was—the multitude of horses, men, 
and baggage, in the midst of a multitude of earth-fast 
boiling kettles. Tliere is that tent pitching "on the 
green—there is the Great Geyser, perched on its mount 
of incrustations! A large flock of sheep is passing by, 
attended by sliepherds, who do not bestow a passing 
glance on the Geysers, fifmiliarity having had its usual 
effect' with them in creating indifference. I sat on the 
beast, and gazed around with wonder, tlie mind being 
active, while the body was actually torpid with suffer¬ 
ing. It was necessary to call tlie help of a guide ere 
I could dismount; and when I did reach the ground, 
my limbs yielded under me. What were the sensations 
of the pony which had borne me forty miles that day, . 
I cannot pretend to guess; but it struck me that a 
handsome apology was due to Him from his rider. 


HANS .CIIlilSTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Wn4T British boy or girl does not know the name of 
Itos Cirristian Andersen, the kindly, genial, quaint, 
W»d loving story-teller of Denmark ?—the chronicler 
of tliat immortnl. ‘Ugly Duckling,’ whose ‘ Eventyr' has 
invested with romantic interest the quackings of every 
web-footed denizen of the poultry-yard. In many a 
nursery, the warlike ‘*tin-eoldler ’ (now invariably a 
Russian, as be used to be a Frenchman), tiie top, the 
ball, and even Nurse’s darning-needle, have all become 
so many deathless heroes of romance, through the magic 
touch of this gentle Scandinavian endianter. AU his 
wofks have been, as they well deserve to be, translated 
into English, with the exception of his very lait. A/it 
Lie’s Eventyr, which has but just appeared in Copen¬ 
hagen, and of which we have been so fortunate as to 
obtain a copy. It is a continuation and extension of 
the True Story of my Life, ■whiph broitght down Ander¬ 
sen’s autobiography to the year 1846, and of whifib a 
translation, by Mary Howitt, appeared in l^don in 
1847. The present work^ which forms the twenty- 
second and concluding vohime of a collected edition of 
his writings, takes up his history at that point, and 
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brings it down to the present year. It will, no doubt, 
efelong be translated in extetiso; but meanwhile we 
are happy to prese.nt our readers with a fey extracts, 
chiefly descriptive of his visit to England and Scotland 
in 1847. He says: ' 

‘ King ’Christian VIII. had received froip the well- 
known London publisher, Richard Bentley, a hand¬ 
somely bound edition of my translated works. The 
kindly feeling which his majesty entertained, fbwards 
me was greatly increased when he read the 7'rue Stori/ 
of my Life. 

“Now, for the first time, I know you thoroughly,” 
said he cordially to me one day when I entered the 
audience-chamber, in order to present a copy of my 
hist book. “ I seo»you so seldom,” continued the king. 
“ We must talk together oftene^^’ 

“ That depends on your majesty,” answered I. 

“ Yes, yes—you are right 1 ” said he; and then, in 
tlic kindest manner, expressed his pleasure at the fame 
I had won in Germany and England. Before I took 
Icjive, the king inquired: “ Whore do you dine 
to-morrow ? ” 

“ At the restaurant,” was my reply. 

“ Better come to us, and dine with mo and my wife. 
We sit down to table at four o’clock.* 

As I mentioned before, I had received from the 
Princess of Prussia a beautiful album, in which were 
many interesting autographs. Their majesties looked 
over it; and when I took it back, I found that the king 
had written in it the following sentence 

“ Through wcll-emplo.'^cd talents to achieve for one’s- 
self an honourable position, is better than favour and 
riches. Let these lines remind yon of yonr well-wishing 
friend, Ciiuistiajt R.” 

It was dated the 2d of Apri^ wdiicli the king knew 
was my birthday. The Queen Caroline Amelia had 
also written a few kind and gracious words. No costly 
gift could have gladdened me so much as these trea¬ 
sures of word and spirit. One day, the king asked mo 
if I were not going to England. I answered that I 
hoped to do so in the course of the approaching summer. 

“ You can got money from me,” said his majesty. 

I thanked him, but said : “ I have no need of that; 
for the German edition of my works, 1 have received 
eight hundred rix-dollars, and that mouej^ I can spend 
m travelling.” 

“ But,” said the king smiling, “ in England jou will 
be the living representative of Danish literature, amV 
you must 'therefore live in some measure well and’ 
handsomely ” {smukt oy godt). * 

“ Oh, so I will; and as soon as my cash runs short, 
I’ll travel homewards.” ^ 

“ JTou can write directly to mo for whatever you 
need,” said the king. 

“ 0 no, your majesty, I shall not do that; another 
time, perhaps, I may trespass on * your kindness; 
but oOe ought not to bo always tormenting, and I 
hate to talk about money I But may I write to your 
majesty without asking for anything ? Write—not as 
to the king—for then it could be only a formal epistle 
—but as*to one whom I hold very dear?” The king 
graciously gave hi% permission, and seemed pleased 
with the manner in which I had met his proffe^d 
kindness.’ 

Our author left Copenhagen in May 1847, and 
travelled througli Holland to Rotterdam. There -he 
emharked on hoard a steamer for London; and he 


describes in a lively uuymer tile impression which the 
'I'hamcs, with its foisjsts of masts and innumerable 
^steamers, produced on his mind. X’rom the Custoni- 
j liousc, where he landed, ho took a ‘ Aip ’—a species of 
vehicle lie iiolds in especial favour—and drove to 
^ liotcl in tciccstcr Square, to which he had been 
pecommeneftd by II. C. Gitsted. Hero lie at first fancie<l 
•Iiiinself in Excellent quarters, although lie sayst ‘’The 
red yellow sun slione in through my wiiiBow,^s if 
througli the glass-of an oil-flask;’ but the Danish 
ambassador, Count Roventlow, whom he c.alled on next 
inorniMg, w-arned him not on .any account to say tHat 
he lived in Leicester Square, whiqh was by no means a 
fashlTmable locality. ‘And yet,’ rBuarks our lioncst 
Dane, ‘ I lived close to Piefadilly, in a large square, 
wliere the E.-irl of Leicester’s marble statue iCood 
amidst green trees. I’lic ('lievalier Dunsen, Count 
Rei'cntlow, and several ambassadbrs, visited me ^ere ; 
but it was not the ftishion. In England, everjaumg is 
etiquette; even the Queen herself is bound by it in her 
own house. I was told, that one day when she w^out 
airing in one of the beautiful parks, she would" fain 
have prolonged lier drive, but eight o’clock w.as the 
precise Iiour for dinner; and if she did not return to 
the minute, all England would animadvert on her 
conduct. In freedom’s land, one is near dying of 
etiquette; yet that is, after all, but a trifle, where there 
is so ranch tliat fii excellent.’ 

Count Reventlow, on the d.ay .after his .arrfval, 
obt.-mied for him an invitation to an evening-party at 
Lora Ptilmerston’*, where lie was delighted with his 
reception—Iiaving made, as liis countryman assured 
liini, ‘ a sudden jump into liigh-life.’ Yet the honeyed 
words of tlic Ducliess of Suflbik, who called the 
Impnn isatore ‘ the be.st hook about Italy,’ or the interest 
testified by the Duke of Cambridge respecting Chris- i 
tian VIII., could not prevent Ander.sen from feeling ] 
thorouglily overcome by the heat, the crowd, ‘ the 
moving on polished floors, and listening to a chattering 
ill divers languages which 1 did not understand.’ 
‘Many,*he say^ ‘li^nded me their cards witp Invita¬ 
tions.’ ‘ To-morrow,’ whispered liis friend in Danish, 
‘we’ll look over the cards, and choose the b est! 
Invitations poured in upon him ; and in tl;«;e 'w lie 

became quite tirej of the wliirl of high-life. One day 
lie repaired to Brompton, to visit Jenn/^ Lind, who 
lived tligre in a pretty cortage. 

‘ When she saw me from the window,’ he says, ‘ she 
ran out to the door, seized both my hands, and led me 
into the sitting-room. A crowd of persons were always 
loitering about the garden-gate, with tliediop a s£ se eing 
her. On her table lay several elegantly hound books; 
amongst them sffe shewed *ie the I'ruc Story of my Lift, 
which Mary Howitt had iledicatcd to her. Beside it 
lay a large caricature, representing a nightingMe with 
a woman’s face. Lumley, standing by, was strewing 
sovereigns over her neck, in order to make her sing. 
We talked of iiuf home in the north, and of many other 
things. She promised to give rae\ ticket to the Opera 
every tiipe she sang. 1 must notT|||nk, she said, of 
buying one, they were so rjdiculously dear. “Le;^ 
me sing for you there, and then, nt hon^q, yoh can read, 
a^tory for me I” Only twice, however, did njy 
numerous engagements permit me to use the ptpctually 
sent tickets.’ 

Count Reventlow took Andersen to visit Lady 
Morgan, ’The old lady had requested him to deter his 
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visit until she should have read liis works, which it 
appears she had not previously dope. Ho seems to have 
been more ffratifled with an evening which he spent at 
the Countess of Ulessingtou’s. ‘ Charles Dickens,’ he 
says, ‘ came in, young, handsome, with an intelligent 
friendly expression of couytenance, ani beautiful 
hair, falling down at each side. We pressed each, 
other’s hand, spoke and understood encli other. Is 
was sa glad to, meet the olie of Englal d's living I 
authors, whom I prized the most higWy, that my eyes 
filled*with tears. ‘Dickens understood my feelings: 
he sat near me at table, and took’vine with me, as 
diclalso the present Duke of Wellington, then Marquis 
ofDouro.’ * 

‘ St Paul’s,’ he says, ‘ looks better on the outside 
tlian it does witliift. It struck me ns reseniblhig if fine 
pantheon, with its marbib monuments. In Nelson’s, 
stands a youtliful figure pointing towards one of the 
four names of battles which are tliere inscribed. Tlint 
one is Copenhagen; ajid, as a Dane, I felt tliat it vas 
as if*'.;3«vislicd to efface it from tlie tnumjili.’ 

'Phe present Baron Ilambro invited Andersen to 
visit him at his country-seat near hkiinburgh. 'I'lie 
Jpjdtjition was accepted ; and, furnished by Mr .Icrdan 
witii a letter of introduction to Lord Jeffrey, our 
author travelled northwards. There^s notinng very 
remarkable in the account’Of his visit to Scotland. lie 
describes Edinburgli and the surrounding country 
pretty mucli as any common-place tourist might do, and 
scarcely names any trak, of individual interest, save 
such as tend to his own glorification. Indeed, truth to 
tell, the quaint naivete of the Tiian is sadly spoiled by 
the absorbing egotism of the author. He says: ‘ I met 
the jovial critic Wilson; ho was all life and smrits, 
and jestingly called me “ Brother.” ^ritics of t]femiost 
opposite parties united in testifying good-will towards 
me. “The Danish Walter Scott” was tlie honourable 
title which many conferred on me, unworthy of it. 
'I'he authoress, Mrs Crowe, brouglit me her novel 
iiusan lloplcy, wliieh has been translated into Danish.’ 

Andersen had received a gracious invitation to visit 
the Queen and Prince Albert in the Isle of Wight; but 
was not able, when in England, to avail himself of it. 
It was then intimated to him tliat he might wait upon 
Her Majesty at Balmoral; hut alas! our honest Dane’s 
cash began to run short. He felt an honourable sielicacy 
in trespAsing on the liberality oft hissfriends here, or 
of his sovereign in Denmark; and, aware that a visit 
■all.l^g lish ro yalty would necessarily entail consider- 
ablecSflSBfe, he magnanimously rpsolved to forego 
that honour, as well as the great pleasure of a visit to 
Abbotsford.* On his journey to the south, he met in a 
railway-carriage Theodore Hook and his wife They 
made acquaintance with him, and told him that the 
newspapers contained a full account of Ms visit to the 
Queen! 

‘ 'rh» Scottish journals said that I had read some of 
my Hues alou^for Her Majesty; and yet there was not 
one word of truth in it. At one of tli^ailwny-stalls, I 
bought the last number otPun^. I was mentioned in 
it, with a remark to the effect, that it was strange that 
I, a foreigner, an author from another country, sliould 
be hofioured by England’s Qiilen with aa invitation, 
which was not given to any English writer. AH this 
pained roe considerably; but with respect to what 
jPunci had said, m;^ellow-traveIler «oififorted me by 
remarking: “Th^it was a certain sign of popu¬ 
larity to be notified in that paper: many Englishmen 
would give a great defl of money to obtain such a 
distinction!’”,, a 

When Ands^en returned to London, he found it qrote 
deserted.!^ the heau nuaule. On invitation, he visited 
Mr and was hospitably entertained by him in 

his, pleasant cottage at Broadstairs. He^pays: ‘ We 
tafted of Benmi^k and Danish literature; of Germany, 
j and its language, which Dickens wished to leam. After 


dinner, the children came in. “We have plenty of 
them! ” said Dickens. 'There were five, for the sixth was 
away from home. They all kissed me, and the youngest 
•one kisseahis own little open hand, and then offered 
it to mo. With coffee came in a young lady—one of 
my admirfrs, Dickens said, to whom he had promised 
an invitation whenever I came. The evcniiTg passed 
swiftly. Mrs Dickens was quite'fnll of Jenny Lind, 
and wished greatly to possess lier autograph, which 
it was/very diflSeult to obtain. I happened to liave 
tlio littlo’note in wliieh the great songstress had bidden 
me ivelcomc to London, and told me licr address ; 
that I gave to Mrs Dickens. It was late in the evening 
when wo parted, and Dickons promised to write to me 
to Denmark. 

Yet wp were to meet once more. 'The next morning, 
wlicn I was about to start in the packet from Kanisgatc, 
iny kind friend mndefliis appearance. “I roust still 
say anotlier farewell!” he exclaimed, and accompanied 
me on board, wliero lie remained till the last moment. 
We prfssed each other's hand; ho looked with his 
bright lieartful eyes so kindly into mine ; and as the 
vessel sped onwards, he stood On the verge of the 
light-house, looking so br.ave, so young, so handsome as 
he waved his liat. Dickens was the last to waft me a 
greeting from dear England’s coast. 

The first little hook 1 wrote after my return to 
Copenhagen, I called A Vhi istmoji Ureetiug to my KnylUh 
Fiiemh. It was dedicated to Cliarles Dickens, and 
sent to liim. I received, the following reply:— 

“A thousand thanks, my dear Andersen, for your 
kind and most liighly-prized remembrance of me in 
your Cliristmas-book. I am very proud of it, feel 
myself highly honoured thereby; and I cannot suffi¬ 
ciently express how greatly I value such an evidence 
of friendsliip from a man of your genius. 

Your book has rendered my Christmas hearth more 
joyous. We are all enchanted with it. Tlie little boy, 
and the old man, and tjie tin-soldier, ore ray especial 
favpurites. I read these stories over several times, 
and always with unspeakable pleasure. A few days 
since, I w'as in Edinburgh, where I saw some of your 
friends, wlio spoke much of you. Come to England 
again—and soon 1 But whatever you do, do not cease 
to write, for we could not afford to lose even one of 
your thoughts. 'They are so simply and truly beautiful, 
that you must not keep them confined in your own 
head. •• 

We have long since returned from the coast where 
I haifc you farcw'ell, and aro again in our own house. 
My wife sen ds you her affectionate remembrances; 
Iicr sister sends the same, and so do all the children. 
And W'c are all of the same mind, T pray you to 
/eceivc tlie whole summed up in a loving greeting 
^tom your sincere and admiring friend, 

» CiiABLES Dickens.” * 

Tlie year 1848 came on—a remarkable year, a 
volcanic year—in wi^ch the great time-wave rolled 
bloodily also over our fatherland. In the beginning 
of January, King Christian VIII. lay sick. The last 
time I saw him was one evening when I received an 
invitation to tesf and to bring something with mo to 
read for his majesty. I found with him only the queen, 
one lady and one gentleman in waiting, 'Tlie king 
greeted me in his usual kind and cordial manner; but 
he could not rise from the sofa. I read aloud two 
chapters of my then unfinished romance, The Two 
Baronesses, and afterwards two or three'snort tales. 
The king seemed quite lively, and laughed and talked 
as "usual. When I was going dway, he nodded to 
me from his couch, and the last words I heard 

* This letter apposrs in H. C. Anaerseifs hpph twnsteted into 
Danish, and U now again rendered Into iSngrIishv It* fwolwot® 
that the double translation has oosaidcrably aifcored the original 
ioumute ie phrase. 
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him utter were: “ We must see each other soon 
agrain.” But it was not to be. He became very ill. 
I felt a restless fear of losing him, anti went^out daily 
to Ameliaburg to inquire. Soqn came the certainty 
that this sickness was unto death. Deeply moved, 1 
went with the sad tidings to CEIensohliiJcr, who, 
strangely enough, could not yet believe thaf,thc king’s 
life was in danger. lie saw my agitation, and burst 
into tears, so heartfelt was his attachment to our king. 
The next day, 1 met him on the palace-steps. Waning 
on Christiani, who had just left the royal bed-diauibcr. 
(Klenschliiger was very pale, and spoke not a w*)rd, 
but pressed my hand in passing, whde the tears stood 
in his eyes. The king h.ad been given over! 

On the 20tli of .lanuary, I stood in tlie evening, amid 
the snow, and gazed np at tlie windows of tlie ehamhor 
where my king lay dying. Next morning, when 
I returned, tliero was a crowfl outside tile palace. 
Christian VIII. lay dead 1 I went home, and wej)t long 
and bilterly for him wlioin I had loved so well, and 
now had lost for ever in this world.’ * 

How well it spe.aks ’for both sovereign and subject 
when the one inspires, and the other feels, sueh honest 
personal aflection! Andersen’s experiences of crowmed 
heads seem to liavc been always of a pleasant and 
kindly nature. In 18-19, he made a tour in Sweden, 
and was introduced at the court of Iving Oscar. 

‘He met me in so cordial a manner, that it almost 
seemed to me as if we had often before met and con¬ 
versed together; yet this -w'as the first time. I thanked 
his majesty for the Order of the North Star, which lie 
h<id graciously conferred upon me. We spoke of the 
resemblance between Stockholm and Constantinoiile, 
and of the excellent discipline and piety of the Swedish 
soldiers. The king said that he had read what 1 had 
written respecting the S\>*cdos' sojourn in Fiihnen; and 
declared his worm sympathy for the Daiii.sh people, 
his friendship for their king. We sjioke of the war.* 

I said that it lay in the nation’i^ character, that wlierc 
it felt it had right, it held fast by it, and forgot its own 
smallness. I appreciated the king’s noble disposition. 
He invited me to dinner. “ The queen, my wife,” said 
he, “knows -your writings, and will gladly become 
personally acquainted with you.’’’ 

In the course of another tour, lie came to the tow'n 
of Kisenach, where, in the small palace, dwelt the 
Duchess of Orleans with her two sons. Andersen 
was presented to her by tho Grand-duke of Weimar. 

‘ I had heard of her e.xccediug kindness and generosity 
according to her means, so that her residence T»as a 
blessing to the whole place. W’hen I >iiw her, the 
thought of all she had suffered, and the vicissitudes of 
her life, had such an effect on me, that my eyes filled 
with tears before I had uttered a word. She perceived 
it, and kindly stretched out her hand to'me. Perceiving 
that I was looking at the portrait of Jier husband, 
which hung upon tho wall, and which represented him 
young and blooming as I had seen him, in Paris, her 
eyes also filled with tears as she^poke of him and of 
her children. They knew my stories, she said. She 
was dressed ready for an excursion of some miles into 
the country, but asked me to dine -with her the next 
day. I had to answer, that I was just about, to take 
my departure from tho town, but hoped to return 
thither in about a year. “A yoarl” she repeated. 
“How much may happen in a year, when so man^ 
things occur in even a few hours!” In taking leave, 
she graciously pressed my hand; and, greatly moved, 
I left that noble princess, whose fate has been a hard 
one, hut whose hear| is strong, trusting in her God.’ 

Our space forbids our making any fUrther extrdbts 
from this interesting book, but we will give its author’s 
concluding words; 

‘In our pix^ess towards God, the bitter and the 
* Between Benmark and Frossia. 


painful elements evaporate; ’the beautiful remains 
behind, as a rainbow ip the sky. May men judge me 
as mildly as I in my heart judge them; and they will , 
xlo BO! The confessions of a lifetime have, witli tho 
good and noble, the power of a hallowed shrift: to 
them I safely commit myself. Capdidly and confid¬ 
ingly, !i8 if fonversiiig with dear friends, have I here 
■elated the ttory of my Life.’ 

WHAT TIIF Fh’ENCII DdlN,^. 

The French Expositieii, though loss, effective than 
our.s as a speelaele, is f'()un<l, on careful examiimtmn 
in dctrfil, to present extraordinary signs of progress 
in mechanical art—not so mu(.h,in the form of new 
inveiftions, as in jierl'ecting what wtw already known. 

In this respect, the collection»surprises those best able 
to form an opinion of it-, valne; and the adjudicatiuit of 
niediils will lie made in coidormity with it. Many, who 
notjieing inventors, liavc taken jip an invention and 
converted it into a branch oi industry, willjluv’c a 
medal; tho development of industry and skill being 
considered by the juries — and riglitly — worthy of 

reward. _ 

Some of tlie things exhibited are well wortli attention 
on tins side the ?lhanncl, and w'c must not let the war 
divert us from consideration of the ways and means by 
which it is to be carried on, and social w elfaro promoted. 
There is Beaumont and Mayer’s tlicrmogcmc-enginc, 
wliieli lieats water and gencra'ics steam without fuel or 
lire. As yet, its applicability to meclianlcal purposes 
is not apparent; *but ways have been found of turning 
it to account. For instance, it is kept fully empldj^ed 
in heating the cliocolate sold in thousands of cups per 
day to '■visitors; ami this is accomplished without any 
breach of the law that prohibits fire within the building. 
And tlie Enificror, iiaviiig soon the engine in action, 
ordered one to he sent to the Crimea, where, in case 
of tlie troops having to pass another winter there, it 
would serve to heat soup, cofleo, or water, whether fuel 
was to bo had or not—no unimportant consideration 
(luring a campaign. Moreover, it may supply heat to 
the cooking-galley of a ship, as well as to the ehocolate- 
establishment; and tbiis shews how a source of danger 
from fire on shipboard may be avoided. 

The onnstruction of this machine is simple enough 
to be understood frcai a brief description. A’boilor is i 
made, traversed by a conical tube of copper, 30 inches 
diameter at the tup, 3.5 inches at the bottoin^inshk^^llM > 
which a cone of yood of the same shai^S' "If 'lfSttetl, 
enveloped in a padding of hemp. An oil-vessel keeps 
the hemp continually lubricated, and the wooden cone 
is so eotj^rived as to press steadily against the inside of J 
the copper, and to rotate rapidly by means of a crank 
. turned by hand or horse-power. The whole of the I 
1 boiler outside of the copper cone is filled with wafer. 
Thus constructed, the machine in the Expos ition, w ith 
400 revolutions a minute, makes 400 litrertP^Kiter 
boil in about ttace hours by the mere effect of tho 
friction of the oiled tow Ifeainst the copper. When 
once the boiling-point if reached, it may be maintained 
for any length of time, or as long as the movement is 
continued. It is quite %asy to keep the stean^in the 
boiler at a pressure of two atmospheres, where, besides 
the uses above mentioned, it blows a whistle as lustily 
as any locomotivfe. v 

Many improvements of telogriS^ic apparatus are. 
exhibitetk: Gintl’s, for sending merges in opposite 
directions at the same time; ,Varley’s ‘translator,’ for ‘ 
employing Marse’s printing-appvatui^^in tonn^on ! 
wjjh the needle-telegraph; and Breguet’s portkble 
instrument, one of which, we are told, is carried 
every trrin in France. Should any stoppage or acci¬ 
dent occur, the conductor alights with the instrument, 
connects one wire with the earth, the other with the 
I Uue of telegraph, and can thus commumckte irith tho 
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Btalions on e.ither side of Breguet has also his 

‘ elcctric-nionitor and automatic-controller,’ by which 
the ‘coaching-superintendent’ of any line can bo kept 
informed of the jjrogress of a train through its whole* 
journey, the signals being transmitted as it passes each 
distance-post. Another instrument, bi the same 
maker, is intended for use in the termiLi, or where 
the premises are extensive.* A train arrilcs; a clcrM 
touches the compiutator of thd instrument; I* hammer i^ 
released, vehich striking a large boll, 4hc sound is lieard 
afar,*and brings th« porters and attendants together; 
and, by the number of strokes on tlio bell, tells whether 
the arrival is a passenger or luggage train. Breguet is 
onji of those who will have a med.al for creating an 
industry; he employs numerous workmen, and lias 
made more than *1000 instruments. His wateh-t-also 
in the Exposition—excitv.s much interest and admi¬ 
ration : it tells the name and day of the month, the 
equation of time; is a repeater, striking the minute 
as well as the hour; is a thermometer of tolerable 
accuctagfr, and winds itself up by the action of its own 
movement. The price of this rcmarkablo piece of 
workmanship is 30,000 francs. 

calculating-machine—that specimen of Swedish 
T mgCTuity, which was shewn in London for some 
months of the present year—is no\^ in Paris. And 
little less extraordinary is the composing and distribut¬ 
ing machine in the Danish department —as thougli 
Sweden and Denmark were having a trial of skill. 
Machines for setting up. or fur distributing type are 
not new, but this combines both operations ; and while 
the compositor is composing a page by playing on a 
serfts of keys arranged as in the piano, the type tliat 
has been printed from is distributed at the same 
moment. Much time is thereby s.avj-d ; in addition to 
which the machine—so say the inventors—will do the 
work of four men. An eminent London publisher 
who lias seen it, thinks the working capabdity rather 
under than over stated. 

Apropos of printing: those wlio saw the collection 
of books printed at Tours, c.an hardly fail to have been 
struck by Iheir cheapness. We do not mean chcaii- 
ness and bad quality; for the books are unexception¬ 
able in paper, typography, engravings, and binding, 
and we know of no case in wliich the material and 
workmanship are equalled at the same cosj. The 
estahllslKueut at 'Tours has been ig existence upwards 
of a century, but only within recent years has it grown 
I i ..It uts pre sent development. It is indeed a book-factory, 
whefc"WW5spart of the production js carried on, and 
excellence and low price insured by the division of 
labour. It hi well worth a visit. The books are mostly 
such as are to be read by Homan Catholics. They 
nevof contain anything offensive to good morafs; and, 
being recommended by the bishops and other clergy, , 
the sale and circulation are immense. 

Therp are many intdrestiiig things, too, shewing 
whu^inuj • be done in the multiplication of food re¬ 
sources. M. Magnin, of Clermont-Ferrand, has been 
so successful in converting <ho commoll red hard wheat 
of Auvergne, once thouglft ifceless, into vermicelli, 
macaroni, semolina, &c., that in tlie country around 
Le Pug there are not fewer tMtem 1500 mills, and the 
quantity produced is reckoned by millions of kilo¬ 
grammes. In 1837, France imported 1,000,000 kilo¬ 
grammes from Italy > now the imporUtiaa is described 
as next tq nothing^ 

There also process for preserving v^etablcs, 
and another by^hich fresh meat may be kept per¬ 
fectly sweet, for peth^s an unlimited time. There 
are legs ^ nAttoa, loins veal, poultry, &o., in t^e 
Exposition, which were prepared three years ago, afid 
are still as good as on tho first day of their treatment, 
and shew no signs of alteration. They have all the 
odour ^i| appearance of meat recently killed, no taint 
' slqSia^ing being pqreeptible. There are fruits, also, 


preserved in tho same way—bunches of grajies, melons, 
apples, &c .; and vegetables, among which a cauliflower 
is as plump and briglit with bloom as if but just 
brought from tlie garden. What renders the process 
the more remarkable is, that no pains are required to 
exclude iir from the things preserved, a wire-screen 
alone bein^eccssary to keep off flies and other insecLs. 
A three years’ trial may perhaps be considered decisive; 
and now there, remains to see whether place or climate 
.affect (lie result. If not, the discovery—if such it be 
—may be regarded as one likely to prove highly beue- 
ficiql. One of our most eminent savans was offered 
a leg of mutton on his departure from Paris, that he 
might convince his friends in England of the reality 
of the process for preservation. What tho process is 
remains a secret; but we have heard whispered by a 
distinguished chemist that it consists in nothing more 
than brief immersiot# in very W'eak sulphuric acid. 
The acid, it is said, so coagulates the albumen, that a 
coat is formed on the surface of the joints, impervious 
to the kir, and without affecting the flavour. 


A CHILD AT PLAY. 

BV THR ItEV. JAMES OIT.BOBSB J.YON8, I.L.U. 

A HOST child went forth to play, 

In the first flush of hope and pride, 

Where sands in silver beauty lay. 

Made smooth by the retreating tide; 

And, kneeling on the traeUlcss w.'iste. 
Whence ebbed the waters many a mile. 

He raised, in hot and trembling Imste, 
Arch, wall, and tower—a goodly pile. 

But, when the shades A' evening fell, 
Veiling the blue and peaceful deep. 

The tolling of the vesper-bell 
Called that boytbuilder home to sleep : 

He pas.scd a lung and restless night. 
Dreaming of structures tall and fair— 

He e.ame with the returning light, 

And lo 1 tho faithless sands were bare. 

Less wise than that unthinking child, 

Are all that breathe of mortal birth. 

Who grasp, with strivings warm and wild, 
The false and fading toys of Earth. 

^ Gold, learning, glorj'—What are they 
Wit^iqut the faith tliat looks on Ingh ? 

The sand-forts of a cliild at play, 

Whioh are not when the wave goes by. 


TRUE BISTER OF MERCT. 

Miss Nightingale is one of those whom God forms for 
great ends. You oanuot hear her say a few sentences—no, 
not even look at her, M^ithuut feeling that she is an extra¬ 
ordinary being. Simple, intellectual, sweet, full of love and 
benevolence, innocent—she is a fascinating and perfect 
woman. She is tall and pale. Her face is exceedingly 
lovely; but better.than all is the soul’s glory that shines 
through every feature so exultingly. Notliing can bo 
sweeter than her smile. It is like a sunny day in summer; 
aud more of holiness than is expressed in her countenauee 
one does not often meet on a human free ^ one passes 
along the .dusty highways of life. Thraugb -all her move¬ 
ments breafoea that high intellectual calm srifleli is God’s 
own patent of nobility, and is the true seal of the most 
glorious aristocracy—that of mind, ofesoul '.—‘Tremry't City 
of the Creteeni. 

Printed and Puldisbed by W. and a OKA]Ksxas,'47 Pater¬ 
noster How, Losdoh, and S3S Hlah Street, Ennoavaam Mso 
eold by James I^iskb, 14 D’Olier Street, Duatiw, and all 
PooluoUers. 
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P A R G A T E-S U 1*E R-M A K E. 

Mns IIakkis and myself have too small an income and 
too large a family to dream of kcci)ing a carriage all 
the year round; hut for six weeks in the summer 
months we almost attain to that dignity. We hire f<)T 
that period a four-wheeled vehicle of considerable size, 
and, although it has no horses, we pay a woman solely 
to look after it. It holds my better-half and the two 
girls, and the nurse and baby, quit^ comfortably ; but 
although it has a commodious box, with a hood to it, 
I am not permitted even to ride outside at the same 
time; the boys and myself go out at a different time of 
day : in short, and to confess the whole secret at once, 
the machine is a bathing-machine. 

About the end of July, when town begins to be too 
hot to hold her, Mrs yarris discovers that our dear 
Jemima’s back is ‘ gwing,’ and requires to be strength¬ 
ened by salt water; or that Master 'I'ommy is dyspeptic; 
or her dear self failing as to appetite. If I dispute 
flicse matters, she will detect *liimbago in myself, and 
get a couple of doctors to agree with her; so 1 nceef not 
say (having been married twenty years) that I give 
in at once; and she descends upon Pargate on the 
east coast without resistance; there we take our bath¬ 
ing-machine. Pargate, as I say of the baby, is very 
charming when it’s asleep; when the narrow winding 
streets are deserted of their roaring throng, .and when 1 
can set foot upon its beach without becoming the prey 
of savage boatmen and the sport of donkey-bo^js. It 
is not quite so pleasant at other times, ^t must have 
been built, I think, by a succession of daring speculators, 
each of whom ran up his line of houses to hisjast six¬ 
pence, and then failed; for the terraces are generally 
unfinished at either end, and from each starts an 
entirely fresh style of building, often at right angles, 
but always with a quite new direction, as though it 
would distinctly state; ‘ We a|^ Inkcrmann Villas—a 
totally different affair from Alma Cottages; and quite 
in another sphere, we flatter ourselves, from that of 
Balaclava Buildings.’ A gigantic dwelling-house, like 
‘three single gentlemen rolled into one,’ forms the 
centre of these rows, as a double number stands out in 
a game of dominoes; and dotted about, even in the 
heart of the High Street, are ' Prospect Mansions,’ with 
a little blts^ oh One side for a green-house, set in a 
garden-ground of the size of a street-tumbler’s carpet, 
witli a flshpond |unk in it of the dimensions of a 
footpan. * 

In order to get sufficient ‘ view of the sea ’ for the 
conscientious Pargateers to print it under their ‘ Eur- 
nished A^artthenH’ » wooden chamber is built upon 
the roof, or a gallery run out from the second story, 


or even a flag-staff stuck tip, which an enthusiastic 
lodger may climb, and sit cross-legged upon with a 
telescope; so that if the I’lcturcsquc is born of the 
Irregular, Pargate from tlie sea'should rival Bay 
of Naples. 

When tlie vi.sitors arc sleeping in all the parlours, 
and packed together in eases like herrings in 
Assembly-room^ there is still always ‘ One Bed to 
Let’ in every house: your taking it for a week or so 
doesn’t in the least affect that announcement sus¬ 
pended over the area-railings; for your landlady will 
assure you that two gentlegien—who at present are 
taking it in turns to lean against a post all night, 
perhaps—are oilly awaiting your departure; or that 
the notice refers to accommodation she has* yet 
to offer in the lumber-garret. If you only rent a 
bedrootn, j’ou must put up with coming through the 
whole of the hack-yards from the end of the row, 
because the front-door opens immediately into the 
front sitting-room, where a family of distinction holds 
its state. 

1 don’t think there is any shop in Pargate—except, 
may be, the watehinakcr’s — where they don’t soli 
prawns. The whole cry of the place, from morn to 
eve—like the ‘Wo, wul’ of Jerusalem—is, ‘Prawns, 
prawns—afresh prawns! Parcels of from twenty to 
two h&ndred ^re ^left all day at your loi^ings by 
mistake, aiid newspapers full of them poked in your 
pocket as you walk about, and sold to you whethe r yQj i 
will or no. AnOjther trouble of the towK‘-jai‘'»ih!tivarm 
bathing-establishments; its vapour, douche—whatever 
that is—and medicated baths; into tlfesc you are 
liable y> be dragged, stripped to the skin, and then 
to have your skin taken off and bones broken, unless 
you are very sharp indeed: the opposition bathers 
will tear you asunder in the High Street, rather than 
not accomplish their horrid purpose. Als%«ifiiaaMMu-e 
small and light, so strong is the rivalry of tlie fly- 
drivers, that yon arc liabite to be snatched up bodily, 
and carried a great dTstai?ce against your will. Mrs 
Harris, althougli, as I can well believe, she mad|^a great 
resistance, was conveyed to the Tuileries Tea-garden, 
a mile and a half into the country, and back' again in 
this manner,,foj ninepenoo. It k cheap enough cer¬ 
tainly ; but then, when one doesnV want to gjp; where's 
the goo^. Tliey say they don’t car^te monejif'i but only 
custom, to have the appearance M driving a good, 
business; but think of them &rining ]^js Hkrris—^wlto 
ii| not business—and her InfHnt for three miles as ia 
living (and kicking) advertisement! Einally, ,if you 
escape those different snares, it is not to be hoped |br 
that youVill evade raffling for an Ameritam-^odt: 
there are three bazaars in Pargate, open diy and night 
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for this purpose, with emissaries in every quarter of 
the town. In one of these—thp Boulevard Italien, 
by reason of the four aloes in green pots ; the Grecian 
Saloon, because af the naked Cupid who holds the 
umbrellas in the doorway ; or the Hull of Pyramids— 
imagination fails in>accounting for this titld—in one of 
these you must needs sooner or later be entmapped. By 
an outlay of sixpence, you relp the singulan'advantnge I 
< of drawing out of a Wheel or Fortune the Hmcrican- 
clqck, sixpence, * a blank. 1 nevfi' knew but one 
person* who got his <sixpence hack qgnin, and that he 
was obliged to spend in the bazaar; while the clock has 
stofd over the wheel, to my own knowledge, these five 
seasons, as though it were meant for eternity ‘father 
than time. Each of our children has invested the 
required amount 'lAr every successive year, and still 
they live in hope ; and frolio the wheel and its devotees 
a moral might at least bo drawn, if not an American- 
clock. 

The pier, which is not finished at the end—nothing 
is fiilfe^d at Pargatc—is crowded all day long by 
people in the lightest of raiments ; loose coats without 
waistcoats, and transparent gowns; and ever}'t>ody 
J^^gJg.yellow slippers, as though a great fire had broken 
out while we here are all dressing, .and driven us out 
e« iiesh(tl)ill(f for safety. When a pleasiJre-boat is liired, 
all the children clieer; and the adventurous lessee 
affects the manner of Mr Jones of tlie Surrey, as ‘ ttic 
Kover of the Bloody Hand,’ until the sail is set, and 
tlie bark begins to wabhl*, when he is sea-siek inconti¬ 
nently. Indeed, our Pargatc visitors are for the most 
part Cockneys, nnaccustoined to the briny deep, wlio 
prefSr fishing in what they call ‘ the Arbour’ to going 
out to sea. 

The beach is not so crowded as thq pier, prine^ipidly, 
as I believe, because there is no charge for going ui>on 
it, and it is indeed a very pleasant place. First, we 
thread a camp of bathing-machines, just now not in 
use,, which, we are assured by the auipliibious party in 
charge of them, ‘ it is one body’s work to keep clear of 
tlie parties who will read novels and flirt upon the 
steps, or smoke cigars inside.’ Some of tliese liave 
white, and some spotted awnings, raising llic idea 
of their being the habitations of some tremendous 
female, wlio is not able to got her skirts and the bend 
of her back inside. At distances varying fromva yard 
to a mile%'rom land, there are score! of Ifiesc vehicles— 
the Jine with blue wheels, from which those screams 
nMUjCOCoe^g, is ours, for Tommy is now taking his 
antidySPJSlft—and under and about tlicm are dancing 
nymphs of a fawn colour, and elderly dippers in blue. 
It is a very filvourite amusement to watcli them taking 
hands and dancing on tliese yellow sands, wl^ile the 
white waves list, as Shakspeare, with Pargatc doubt¬ 
less in his eye, has before described. There is a 
strong tide here at certain seasons, witli unexpected 
currents and shifting sands. On one occasion, as Mrs 
Iltoi?lti‘"W»»’ disporting herself under the protection of 
the speckled awning, a male voice addressed her from 
without. * 

‘ Go away, you wicked wfeten 1 ’ she screamed; ‘ go 
away directly, bad man t ’ * 

‘MaiSrai,’ replied the voice—•madam, it is the tide; 
tiie nip-tide or the spring-tide, or something, and I 
cannot help it; it has carried away my bathin^- 
machine, all my^ings, and I must cEntb into this 
one, or Hdrowned^ 

‘If yoiidnly 4^,’ said my wife—‘if you ojjly dare 
so muqh as to lift the awning, I will—yes, 1 ^11—I 
will ciy iKflice[’and rith that she ran up the steps as 
flist as to tohing-gown would permit, toted the dofr 
of the machine, and (she says) fainted. But the man 
held on desperately to the outside of the awning, had 
his^ort^^^en to him in the water, di^ssed, and 

I’liaarly driven awny from Pargatc last yea* by an 


affair of this kind that Iiappened to myself. I liad ordered 
out our vehicle to a great distance, under the impulse 
of my exti;pme modesty, and because there were ladies 
"on the beach, and was swimming lazily about the pier¬ 
head, when I suddenly felt myself drifting shoreward. 
I struggled to regain tlie machine; hut the current— 
the current*! had heard so much of—was too much 
for me. I was not afraid of drowning, for I could 
keep myself afloat well enough; but worse than death 
by drowning tlireatencd me: I was being gradually 
bohie, ill* spite of all niy efibrts, directly down upon 
the •splanudc! I felt myself blushing from head to 
foot—tingling, I may say, from top to toe—and the 
water getting shallower every moment. I dared not 
turn my face to shore, but raised my voice as well as I 
could in warning. 

‘ Ladies! ’ 1 said—‘ ladies! the current is c.aiTying me 
to j’our feet. 1 cannot*nelp it—upon my word, I can’t 
—and I sliall he on dry land in a couple of minutes. I 
shall have to run along the beach’—1 thouglit it better 
to tell them the worst at once—‘I shall have to run 
nearly a hundred yards, ladies, before I can jump in 
again with any liope of regaining my bathing-machine.’ 
When I liad said this, I thought they would be off; 
but from a hurried glance over my riglit sliouldcr, 1 
saw they were still there, about four-and-twenty of 
them, and 1 heard a sound of suppressed laughter. 

‘Ladies!’ 1 beg!n again—and how I wished I might 
he a sand-eel to. the end of my days rather than what 
1 was—‘ ladies 1 don’t look in tliis direction ; but I call 

yon to witness tliat it is only the cur—cur’- At 

this jilace, I got iiiy mouth full of shingle, and found 
myself not more tliiiii ankle-deep in water. Let the 
Pau/ale Slur of the ensuing Saturday tell the rest; I 
am not sure, indeed, hut that it was on the Saturday 
tliat this dreadful thing ocenrfed, and that there was 
a special ediliop of the Slur devoted to mo that very 
evening. At all events, here it is: ‘Disoiiacepul 
Outraoe!—W e regret jfo say that the esplanade of 
Parnate was made Uie scene, at mid-day, of a flagrant 
outrage, tlie perpetrator of whicli, we trust, the police 
will make every eflbrt to secure. While our fair pro- 
nicnadcrs were employing their minds upon the beach 
with tliouglitfiil books, or knitting graceful articles for 
tlie aduniinent of their boudoirs, they were terrified 
by tlic appearance of an elderly monster in human 
foriii swiinming swiftly towards tliem, and uttering the 
most savage but unintelligible,sounds.’ [This refers, I 
suppose, to my simple statement regarding tlie force 
of tim current.] ‘ Our fair friends, of course, rose on 
the instant, aijd made the best of their way homeward ’ 
— [they did nothing of the kind, but sat as still and 
composedly as though I had been a novel species of 
j^lly-fisH]—‘ and the ruffian, having reached the shore, 
contented himself with yiursuing tliem for a moderate 
distance witli dreadful cries.’ ’Tins libellous paragraph 
afFcctcd my spirits for some time afterwards, but I 
have long got over it; and I am happy to state that 
Mrs Harris is quite i^nacquaintcd with the circum¬ 
stance. 

Next to bathing, the great business at Pargate is the 
collection of shells and weeds, and creeping things. 
Since Mr Gossc’i natural history books, and Mr 
Kingsley’s Wonders of the Shore, have come out, every¬ 
body has a glass-tank of his own, which he calls a 
I vtoarium or an aquarium. ' ■ 

My dressing-room has been taken ,posee*sion of by 
my daughters for these marine purposes, 4nd my bath 
for a receptacle of decayed fungi and pieces of rock that 
are not sufficiently picturesque, or tteft are unfitted for 
forming retreats to the Mesembryinthema or Crassi- 
cornes. I pay about IQs. a week for sea-water, brought 
morning and evening for the accommodation of Aetini®. 
It would make Mr Hume turn in his grave to know 
I what it cost me in shrimps alone hr our gigantic 
I pol^us. The only creature amongst them, 1 confess, I 
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Ijave much regard for is a liorribly ugly hormit-crah. 

I have seen him glide out of a cranny all unawares, and 
sideways, and kill and eat on all sides of liUn without i 
Jemima being in the least aware of who did the mis¬ 
chief. She thinks the dust must have got through 
the oil-skin cover, or the heat through the muslin-blind, 

, and slain her pet ziziphinus; whereas the*last-nnmed 
gentleman, incautiously venturing out of his red house, 
lias been seized upon by my talonted friend, imrtially 
gw'iillowed, and partially thrust back again int» his own i 
doorway, to save appearances. Julia gave me quite a I 
turn the other day by running in suddenly as ^was 
calculating our expenses for the last week, with—‘ O 
dear papa! there’s another come ; such a charming 
little fellow ! ’ , 

‘ Good heavens!’ said I, still thinking of the bills 
and what the baby cost—‘ impoi^ible! ’ 

‘O yes,’ she said, ‘ there is, papa; another little yellow 
sca-anemone! ’ wliich was a great relief to me and 
matter of real congratulation. • 

I have been also compelled to purchase a set of—as 
seems tome—glass surgical-instruments, for the extrac¬ 
tion of all unpleasant marine deposits, and a large 
earthenware jar, with iron clamps, for the final convey¬ 
ance of all this rubbish into the City 1 I rather flatter 
myself, however, as I know I shall have to carry it, 
that this last may be dropped by /ccident between 
I’argate-auper-Marc and London Bridge. All the 
flirtations that used to bo conducted over crochet and 
Berlin wool are now transferred to the vivarium ; 
potichomanie itself, after a short struggle, has suc- 
cumlwd to the tank. One of the young doctors of 
the place, and otherwise a sensible per-son, is always 
hanging about my dressing-room ; he ‘ dotes on 
zoophytes,’ he says; aid 1 expect to hear him say 
every day how he dotes on Jemima. I w'isli, for both 
their sakes, tliat he had a house to his hack, like his 
favourite Norita^, .and didn’t live in lodgings. I don’t 
mean to say that Doctor Blanlv would 

Botanise upon his mother’s grave; * 

but I do think, if she was drowned, and covered with 
cockles, he would look to the cockles first, and to his 
mother afterw'ards. 

Besides tlie eternal splendours of the bazaars and 
the Tuileries Tea-gardens, there is a jieriodical glory' to 
Pargate, twice a y'ear, in its regattas. On those great 
days, the pier is crowded •more than ever, as well with 
natives as with aliens brought from any diptiince at 
fares fabulously low. There are sailing-inatclieJ and 
rowing-matches, and duck-hunting and Hreworks, got 
up, as the bills say, ‘ in a style of Eastern profusion,’ 
which I do not think, as regards the duck-hui»ting at 
least, can be quite the appropriate thing to say. Buch 
fleets of vessels cover the harbour and offing on these 
occasions, that I could never make nut tite competitors 
until this very summer, when, under the guidance of an 
old boatman, 1 identified everything capitally. ‘Tlio 
■ Blue,’ he said,' W'as Jack Spiers; And the Green was Jim 
Ogle; and the Yeller was “ the Old ’Un.” The Old ’Un 
was as good an oar as e’er a one in Pargate, let it be 
who it will, and had rowed this twenty year; ay, and 
hi^ won too, except the last time or so.’ 

'* Getting too old, perhaps,’ 1 suggested. 

‘ ’Too old I Why, he aint a day older than I be,’ sai^ 
roy gray-^headed friend, ‘if so much;’ which of course 
shut up that chaunel of discussion. Presently poor 
‘ Yeller’ dropped behind, and was clearly to everybody 
-—except my companion—giving himself up for last: 
to him, he was only •‘pullin’ a good starn-race.’ l^xt 
he dropped his oar, and had to go hack for it, wmch 
threw him out completely. 

‘ Ay, if it had not been for that now,’ said his ally; 
and ‘ oven yet the Old ’Dn will be somewheres.’ Ttiat 
vague position turned put to be some fifty yards behind 
at the finish; and yet there was a balm remaining to 


my friend: ‘ Well, anvways, the Old ’Un didn’t shew 
no white feather,’ ho said. 

, 1 coufi'ss my lieart was fully with ‘Yeller’ through¬ 

out—as whose would not be ?—but I could not help 
thinking, aal stood on that same pier in the evening, 
l«lone and JihIct the qiflot stars, of how, in the far 
jCrimca, aife in a more ioadlj' struggle, we put our 
|coiifi(leiico,Jthr(mgh feelings as Ininourable perliaps as 
•mistaken, *n tli ‘ old ’uns’ still; mid my thought 
carrying mo away in that dircctiiai, 1 could notahelp 
contrasting Biiliuda'vti Bay, .and what was doing there, 
and on the tcrrihlc heights a few miles away from 
it, with the repose and peace of that moonlit sc^e 
before me. The tide was out^ and all the haven 
ateei»ed in darkness, save where somic ‘still salt pool, 
Joeked in with bars of sand,’ glistened like a star ; a 
hunilred masts and spars stood out against the sky; 
and niieliors, like liugc beasts, and hulls, uncovered to 
tlioir keels, loomed strangely. The sea stretched out 
in calm to northward without a coast, spcck^jj^iero 
and there with lights from passing vessels; four stead¬ 
fast fires, which yet 1 eould but see at intervals, burned 
right in front—the lour revolving-lights that arc set 
up on the shifting Pargate Sands, 'i’lie town wdy'ndi * 
yet sleeping, hr* the streets had lost theiv stir, and 
from the higher window's flashed tlie gleams; the flag- 
posts and the wooden galleries look fair enough under 
the mellow moon, and the quaint dwellings climbing 
up the clifl’, and all the range of terrace on the heights. 
Not one in all the populous I'ace need dream of war; 
and yet if our positions W'cre but changed, and Russian 
ships might scour our seas as we the Kuxinc andsthe 
Bal tic, one half an hour of a frigate’s time would serve 
to lay all ill ruins. 1 felt myself forgetting whoso the 
fatal faVlt w'.as, Aid who provoked the war. Erom 
thankfulness for our own safety, I passed on to pity for 
our fo«>8. 1 sliall have a respect for that twopenny pier 
and pictures of ‘Pargate by Moonlight,’ 1 am sure, for 
the time to come. I wonder whether people went 
about ill yellow slippers at poor Kertch, and raffled at 
bazaars, and kept vivariums! 

BOOKS BEFORE PRINTING. 

In an ace like the present, it is difficult to conceive the 
mtellecCual condition of our ancestors of thj| middle 
ages, wlio, living beiore the invention of printing, were 
almost wholly without books. Among the numerous 
publications which give its character to oo;.””,”! 
we arc fortunate’in falling upon one which holds a 
toroli to the past, while further illumining Jfie present; 
and the well-known name of the writer is a sure 
guarantee for the admirable way in which his spiriting 
is jierforracd.* Our readers are indebted to Mr Knight’s 
lucubrations throughout for whatever benefit they may 
fancy they derive from this attempt to give them some 
notion of Books before Printing. 

Less than five hundred years ago, such books as 
there were belo»ged excln|ively to scholars, or rather 
to the ecclesiastical lairparations which, under the 
name of abbeys, monasteries, and the like, included 
amongst their membigs, not only everybody that 
hod any pretence to learning, but almost everybody 
that had the ability to read. An old writer, Richard 
de Bury, bi^iop of Durham, who, in 1344, wrote 
a Latin treatise on the ‘love V books,’ avowedly, 
prepared it solely for the clergy,^jd seempf^O have 
treated flie notion of. there being ai^ oth«^ class oi, 
readers with a magnificent coiStempt. ‘Laypaenj? 
he, ‘ to whom it matters not wtfcthersthey look at A. 
bcJbk turned wrong side Upwards, or spread before 
them in its natural order, are altogether unworfiby 
any communion with boolu.’ It is prestunabte thaklip 
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vould kiot haro said this if lay&en had then been at ail 
in the habit of reaclinR. It is iddeed a fact, that even 
many of the demy, and men of the monastic orders, 
were very inipcnect readers; and, according to tlie 
good bishop’s vlew^of tlteir qualifications, some of them 
were liardly more lit to be intrusted witlilbuolcs, than, 
the despised and unlettere*’ laity. In fie trcatisel 
allude^ to, his lordship is not sparing of Ins reproachj 
in regard to thSifrcquent misuse o^booksvwhich had* 
coma, un(fer his notice. He reprobates the unwashed 
hands, the dirty nulls, the greasy elhoa s leaning upon 
the volume, the munching of fruit and cheese over 
tliC open leaves, which were the murks of carclfss and 
idle readers. With a solemn reverence for a book, at 
which, as Mr Knjght remarks, we may now smilo, hut 
for which we can hardly Ijelp respecting liiin, he says : 
‘Let tlicre he a mature decorum in opening and 
closing voliimps, tliat they in.ay neitlior he unclasped 
witli propitious haste, nor tlirown aside after inspection 
witlmut being duly clbsed’—an admonition still worVliy 
of aMOTtion in certain quarters, thougli, of course, its 
observance is not of so much consequence as it was 
in the fourteenth century, before the invention of 

Tile good bishop’s own collectiorik of manuscript- 
hooks was a somewhat considerable one fur tbe times in 
which he lived; and he appears to have made a goodly 
use of it. He bestowed a number of volumes upon a 
company of scholars residing in one of the Halls at 
Oxford, and instituted ‘‘a provident arrangement’ for 
lending hooks to strangers—meaning by str.anger8, 
stw'ents of Oxford not belonging to that Hall. One 
item of the arrangement may, on account of its 
curiosity, be quoted: ‘ Five of the scholars dwelling 
in tbe aforesaid Hall are to be appoihted by thd'master 
of the same Hall, to whom tlic custody of the books 
is to be deputed: of which five, three—and in no 
ease fewer—shall be competent to lend any books for 
inspection and use only; but for copying and trans¬ 
cribing, we will not allow any book to pass without 
tbe walls of the house. Therefore, wlien any scholar, 
whether secular or religious, whom we have deemed 
qualified for tlie present favour, shall demand a loan of 
n book, the keepers must carefully consider whether 
they have a duplicate of that book; and if so, tliey 
may len^ it to him, taking a security which, Sn their 
opinion, shall exceed in value the nook delivered.’ 
Anthony Wood, who in the seventeenth century wrote 
‘^AMiMWI^erainent Oxford men, speaks of this library 
as formerly containing more hooks than all the bishops 
of England, at the same time possessed. He tells us 
farther tha^ ‘ after they had been received, they were 
for many years kept in chests, under the cuitody of 
several scholars deputed for that purpose.’ In the 
time of Henry IV., a library was built in the college 
which is now called Trinity College, and then, says 
* th p said books [meaning those given by 
Uiebara ^e Bury] were put in pews, or studies, and 
chained to them.’ Tlie stt^utes of StrMary’s College, 
Oxford, in the reign of Jjejwy VI., are quoted in 
Warton’s History of Poetry, as furnishing a remarkable 
instance of the inconvenience and impediments to 
study which must have been produced by a scarcity of 
books: ‘ Let no scholar,* says one of them, ‘ occupy a 
book in the library above one hour, or,two hours at 
most, so that othei^hall be hindered from the use of 
the same.* Froa^is we learn at once the exceeding 
scarcity of •bool® in those times, and the gteat care 
that was ^aken to preseave them. At an earlier period, 
howeveri thj? isarcitf must have been still greater, and 
the psoiws hf reading of a slower operation, as we flhd 
that, it was the custom of librarians in the monasteries, 
to give out a book to each member of the fraternity 
at the beginning of Lent, to be read diligently during 
the year, and to be returned the Lent following. Tire 
..jpngmal practice of keeping the books in chests would 


seem to indicate that they could not be very frequently 
changed by the readers;. and the subsequent plan of 
, ch.aining Iftem to the desks, suggests the notion tliat, 
like many other things tempting by their rarity, they 
could not be safely trusted to anybody's hands. It was 
a very common thing to write in the first loaf of a 
, book: ‘ CuPsod be bo who shall steal, or tear out the 
. leaves, or in nw way injure this book.’ 

But notwithstanding this primitive diflBculty of 
getting access to hooks, tliere is abundant historical 
evidence to show, that the ecclesiastics of those olden 
time^ did their utmost to multiply theni for the uses of 
their particular establishments. In every great abbey 
there was a room called the scriptorium, or writing- 
room, where boys and novices were constantly em¬ 
ployed in copying the service-books of the choir, and 
the less valuable boo^s for the library ; whilst the 
monks themselves laboured iu their colls in trans¬ 
cribing missals and compendiums of the Bible. Equal 
p.ains were taken in providing books for those who 
received a liberal education in collegiate establishments. 
Warton says: ‘At the foundation of Winchester Col¬ 
lege, one or more transcribers were hired an4 employed 
by tlie founder, to make books for the library. They 
transcribed books, aud took their commons witliiu the 
college, 113 appears by computations of expenses on 
their account now remaining.’ But there are several 
indications that e^lrcn kings and nobles iiad not the 
advantages of scholars b)' profession, and, possessing 
few books of their own, bad sometimes to borrow of 
their more favoured subjects. It is recorded that the 
prior of Christ (yliurch, Canterbury, had lent to 
Henry V. the works of St Gregory ; and he complains 
that, after the king’s death, the book had been 
ungenerously detained by thi^ prior of Sliene. The 
same king had borrowed from the Lady Westmoreland 
two books, that had not been returned; and a petition 
is still extant, in which she begs his successors in 
authority to let her have them back again. Louis XL 
of P’ranee, wishing to borrow a book from the Faculty 
of Medicine at I’aris, they would not allow the king to 
have it till he had deposited a quantity of valuable 
plate in pledge, and given a joint bond with one of his 
nobles fur its due return. The books that were to be 
found in the pal.oces of the great, a little while before 
the introduction of printing, were for the most part 
highly illuminated manuscripts, and bound in the most 
expensive style. In the w'ardrobe accounts of ICing 
Edward IV., it is stated that Tiers Bauduyn is paid 
for ‘ Binding, gilding, and dressing of two books, twenty 
shillings each and of four books, sixteen shillings each.’ 
It should be borne in mind, that twenty shillings in 
those days would have bought an ox. But this cost 
of binding and garnishing did not include the whole 
expenses; for, we are informed, there were delivered 
to the binder* no less than six yards of velvet, six 
yards of silk, laces, tassels, copper and gilt clasps, and 
gilt nails. As tbe price of velvet aud silk was then 
enonnous, we may cvnclude that these royal books 
were as much for show as use. 

One of the books thus garnished by Edward IV.’s 
binder, is called Le Bible Historiaux (Tlie Historical 
Bible), a work of*which several manuscript copies may 
still be seen in the British Museum. In one of them, 
Hie following paragraph is written in, French: ‘This 
book was taken from the king of Franpe at the battle 
of Poitiers; and the good Count of Salisl^iry, 
Mountague, bought it for a hundred marks, and gave it 

to his lady, Elizabeth, the good coanteM. Which 

book the said countess assigned to ^et executors, to sell 
forlforty livres.’ From another source, we learn that 
the great not only procured books by purchase, hut 
employed transcribers expressly to make them for their 
libraries. In a manuscript account of the eixpCnses of 
Sir John Howard, afterwards Duke pf Norfolk, it « 
stated that in 1467, Thomas Lymprior—that is, Thomas 
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the Limner—of Bury was paid the sum of fifty shillings 
and twopence for a book which lie liad transcribed 
and ornamented, including vellum and bimjjng. The 
limner’s bill is made up of a number of items—for whole 
vignettes and half-vignettes, capital letters, flpurishing, 
and plain writing. That books were in those days 
luxuries which few people could spare thosrnoncy for, 
may be seen from a letter of Sir John Pastnii, printed 
in the collection called the Paston Letta^. Writing to 
his mother in 1474, Sir John says : ‘As for tin* books 
that W'cre Sir James’s (the priest’s), if it like you that 
I may have them, 1 am not able to buy f lieni, but s«ne- 
what would I give; and [ns to] the remainder, with a 
good devout heart, by my troth, I wilt pray for his soul.’ 
'Think of a man seriously propo.sing to pray for a person’s 
soul, by way of paying the balance of a valu.ation for 
books which he could not meet in cash! It shows us 
that our modern notions of booA-buying and devotion 
differ very widely from those that were entertained in 
1474. Sir John’s offer, however, but reflects the simple 
superstitious piety of his time; and in thca*c more 
favoured and enlightened days, we must blame rather 
his time than him for the absurdity. It was a kind 
thing of him, at anyrato, to leave us an inventory of 
his books—only eleven in number, one or two of 
which appear to have been collections of small tracts— 
shewing us what constituted a gentleman’s library in 
the fifteenth century. » 

Bookselling, in those days, had not yet grown to 
be a separate or special business; but it nevertheless 
appears there was an actual trade in books, and that 
there were schemes and jilans devised for making 
them, to some extent, of general use. In Paris, as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century', people 
who dealt occasionally in books were comniandcd to 
keep a number of tlicni for hire; and in a register of 
the university of Paris, M. Clievillicr found a list of 
books so circulated, and the price of reading each. Of 
course, the circulation must, have been limited to 
persons of rank and learning. ‘ That,’ as Mr Ivniplit 
remarks, ‘ the coclesiustics and lawyers constituted the 
great bulk of readers, and that the addition of a hook, 
even to the private library of a student, was a rare 
occurrence, is evident from the absolute neeessity for 
manuscript books being dear. If the number of readers 
had increased—if there had been more candidates for 
the learned professions—if the nobility liad discovered 
the shame of their ignoianec—if learning had made 
its way to the Pranklin-hall—nianuseript books could 
never have been cheap. But from the hour when a 
first large expense of transferring the letters, syllables, 
words, and sentences of a manuscript to Movable typo 
was ascertained to bo the means of multiplying copies 
to the extent of any demand, then tlic greater the 
den)and, the greater the cheapness. 

If the nobles, the higher gentry, gnd even the 
lawyers and ecelesiasties, were indifferently provided 
with books, we cannot expect that tlie yeomen hml 
any books whatever. The merojjants and citizens were 
probably somewhat better provided. The labourers, 
who were scarcely yet established in their freedom 
from bondage to one lord, were probably, as a class, 
wholly unable to use books at all. Shakspeare, in ail 
likelihood, did not much exaggerate the feelings of 
ignorant men—who, at the same time, were oppressed 
men-^when he put these words in the mouth of Jack 
Cod'S, when addressing Lord Say: “Thou hast most 
traitorously \«KTUptea the youth of this realm, in 
erecting, a grammar-school: and whereas, before, our 
forefatbeTs had no other hooks but the score and the 
tally, thou hast oauled printing to be used; and, oon- 
trary to the hingi his crown and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper-mill." The poet has a little deranged 
the exact ot^der of events, as poets are justified in doing, 
who look 'at history not with chronological accuracy, 
hut -with a broad vie-w of the conneOtlon between events 


and principles. The ininirrcction of Cade preceded the 
introduction of printing and paper-mills into Kngland. 
Although, during four centuries, we have yet to lament 
•that the people have not had the full benefit which the 
art of printing is calculated to bestow upon them, we 
may ho siile that, duriip? its progress, the general 
yimelioratioi/of society lias been certain, tliougU gradual, 
iriiere can i|e no longer ndy necessary exclusiveness in 
jthe possesa^n of hooks, *and in the atJvantageswhieh 
the knowledge oi’books is calculated to bestow on all 
men.’ , » * 

When books were so costly and so inaccessible to 
the great body of llie people, ns tiiey necessarily w.^o 
before *tbe date of printing, bookselling was earned 
on bji' merchants as one of the •various branches of 
their business. There were, indJJM, a class called 
stationers, who had books fitr sale, and who jirobably 
executed orders for transenhing books. Their occupa- 1 
tion is thus described by Mr Hall,am, in- his Literature 
of Jiuropr: —‘These dealers were denominated sta- i 
tionarii, perhaps from the open stalls at whiAkrthey 
carried on tlicir business, tliongh statio is n general 
word for a shop in low Batin. They appear, by tho ^ 
old statutes of the university of Tana, and Iiy^iow 
of Bologna, to have sold hook.s upon comnii.ssion; and 
are sometimes, tliough not uniformly, distinguished 
from the librarii—a word which, liaving been originally 
confined to the copyists of books, was afterwards 
applied to tliosc wlio traded in tliem. Tliey sold parch¬ 
ment and otlier materials of •writing, wliicb, witli us, 
tboiigli, as far ns I know, nowlicre else, have retained 
tlic mime of stationery; and naturally exercised tlie 
kindreil occupations of binding and decorating, 'ifiey 
proliably employed transcribers.’ But the merchants, 
in tliei’^ traffic wjjli other lands, and especially with 
the Low Countries, now called Holland and Belgium, 
appear to have been the agents through whom valuable 
manuscripts found their way to Kngland; and in this 
respect, it has been remarked, they were something 
liUe the great niereliant-princcs of Italy, whose ships 
not unfrequcntly contained a cargo of Indian spices 
and of (ireek manuscripts. John Bagford, who, 
about 1714, wrote a sliglit life of Caxton, the first 
Knglish printer, wliicli is in manuscript in yio British 
Museum, says: ‘ Kings, queens, and noblemen, had 
their particular merchants, who, when they were ready 
for their voyage* int* foreign parts, sent their <servants 
to know what they M-anted; and among the rest of 
their choice, many times books were demanded,’ 
they were ordered to buy ‘in those parts‘wmsriJ'They 
were going.’ Caxton himself tells us in the Boofc of 
Good Manners, wliich he translated from*thc Trench 
and printed in 1487, that the original French work 
was del^ered to him by- a ‘ special friend, a mercer of 
London.’ This commerce in books could not have 
been very great, and certainly not gre.at enough to 

employ a special class of traders. _ 

So long as books existed only- in 
could he multiplied only by laborious transcription, 
the authors, of course, enj^ed but a restricted repu¬ 
tation. Yet Some of*thc!fu attained a considerabije’ 
renown, and from kings, princes, and the higher 
nobility, received a liHeral degree of patronfffee. In 
England, tho poems of Geoffrey Chaucer were undoubt¬ 
edly familiar to all well-educated persons, however 
scanty was theisupply of copiM. atid howevef dear 
their cost. The poet Gower, ^ contempt^rary of 
Chaucer, seems also to have gaiM a conaidlerablo 
popularity. Ilis principal poem, Cmfessio Am/ifpitii, " 
printed by Caxton in 1483, il sgld to have been'the 
n^st extensively circulated of all the fiboks that caiahe' 
from his press—a fket which leads us to conclude that , 
it must have previously been in great demand. 1S» 
poem has all the elements required for popnlarRy in 
those timdl, being full of stories that were jproh^/ 
comifion to all Europe, running on through moosahds 
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of lines with wonderfurfluenoy, though with no groat 
force. The play of Pericles, ascribed to Shakapeare, 
is founded upon one of tliese stories. Romances of 
chivalry, stories jof ‘ fierce wars and faithful loves,’ 
were then especially the delight of the great and 
powerful. When the noble was in campT he solaced 
his hours of leisure with the marvellous eiistories of 
King Arthur or Laiincelot oi the Lake; aVd when at 
home,,ho listene^d to or read* the same stiries in the 
intervals pf the thase or of the feas*; Froissart tells' 
in a tiiraple and graphic manner, h^ow he presented a 
book to King Richard II., and how the king delighted 
in the subject of the book: ‘Then the king desired to 
see ray book that I had brought for him; so life saw 
it in his chamber, fo;r I had laid it there ready on his 
bed. When the hihg opened it, it pleased him Veil, 
for it was fair illumined and written, and covered with 
crimson velvet, with ten buttons of silver and gilt, 
and roses of gold in the midst, with two great clasps, 
gilt, richly wrought., Then the king demanded ,me 
whergflf it treated; and I shewed him how it treated 
matters of love; whereof the king was glad, and 
looked in it, and read it in many places, for he could' 
speak and read French very well.’ Froissart, being a 
"TePSnShman, wrote in French; but even Englishmen 
at that period often wrote in the saiA; language, and 
some of Gower’s early poems are intrench. According 
to his own account, the long poem of the Confessio 
Amaniis, above referred to, was written in English at 
the command of the saqie King Richard; whence it 
w'ould appear that royal personages w'cre among the 
first to encourage the cultivation of'the vernacular 
lanffiaage. ’ 

Somewhat later than Gower and Chaucer, lived John 
Lydgate, a monk of Bury, who was a very popular 
poet, and possessed great versatility of talent. Wnrton 
says: ‘ He moves with equal ease in every mode of 
composition. His hymns and his ballads have the 
same degree of merit: and whether his subject be the 
life of a hermit or a hero, of St Austin or Guy 
Earl of Warwick, ludicrous or legendary, religious or 
romantic, a history or an allegory, he writes with facility. 
.... He was not only the poet of his monastery, 
but of the world in general. If a disguising was 
intended by the company of goldsmiths, a mask before 
his majesty at Eltham, a May-game for the ,sheriffs 
and aldernen of London, a mumnyng ^lefore the, lord- 
mayor, a procession of pageants from the creation for 
jWfestival of Corpus Christi, or a carol for a corona- 
fio!l|*&9<i||Mie was consulted, and gave the poetry.’ A 
fine illuminated drawing in one of 'Lydgate’s manu¬ 
scripts, now«in the British Museum, represents him 
presenting a book to the Earl of Salisbury. Such a 
presentation may be regarded as a first publiofition of 
a new work before the date of printing. The royal 
or noble person at whose command it was written 
bestowed some rich gift upon the author, which would 
bsiJhaMwdtv^ypuniary recompense, unless he received 
some advantage from the transcribers, for the copies 
which they multiplied — 'vhich in %i 08 t cases is 
unlikely. Doubtful as the tewlWs of authorship may 
be in an age when the multiplication of copies by the 
press enables the reader to contiribute a small acknow¬ 
ledgment of the benefit which he receives, the literary 
condition must have been far worse when the poet, 
humbly kneeling before some mighty giav, as I,ydgate 
does to tlie picture/inight have been dismissed with 
contum^, or ham had his present received with a low 
appreciation of ilHfe labour the knowledge Required 
toproduce.it. , • 

■The fome, htriever, of a popular writer was of a kind 
far more (Erect and flattering tlian belongs to the 
literary honours of modern days. There is little doubt 
tliat the narrative poems of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate, .were familiar to the people tlfrongh the' 
recitathms of the minstrels. Mr George Ellis, in his 


agreeable work on the Rise and Progress of Engl’ish 
Poetry, observes: ‘ Chaucer, in his address to his Troilns 
and Cressida, tells us it was intended to be read, “ or 
elles sung," which must relate to the chanting of the 
miustrels; and a considerable part of our old poetry is 
simply addressed to an audience, without any mention 
of readers., That our English minstrels at any time 
united all the talents of the profession, and were at 
once poets, and reciters, and musicians, is ertremely 
doubtful; but that they excited and directed tlie efforts 
of ttieir Contemporary poets to a particular species of 
composition, is as evident as tliat a body of actors must 
influence the exertions of theatrical writers. They 
were, at a time when reading and writing were rare 
accumplisliments, the principal medium of communica¬ 
tion between authors and the public; and their memory 
in some niensuro supplied the deficiency of manuscripts, 
and proliablj' preserved much of our early literature 
till the invention of printing.’ We may thus learn, 
that, although the huinbor of those was very few whose 
minds (Sould be elevated by, reading, tlie compositions 
of learned and accomplislied men might yet bo familiar 
to tlie people tlirougli the agency of a numerous body 
of singers and reciters. Tlierc lias been a good deal of 
controversy about the exact definition of the minstrel 
cbiiractcr—whether the minstrels were themselves poets 
and romance-writers, or tlie depositaries of tlie writings 
of others, and of t^e traditional literature of past gene¬ 
rations. Ritson, a writer upon tills subject, says: ‘ that 
there were individuals formerly wlio made it their 
business to wander up and down the country clianting 
romances, and singing songs and ballads to the harp, 
fiddle, or more humble and less artificial instruments, 
cannot be doubted.’ They were a very numerous body 
a century before Chaucer; and most indefatigable in 
the prosecution of tiieir vocatHon. They even appear 
to have become at length something of a nuisance, like 
the barrel-organs anil hurdy-gurdies that now infest 
the quieter portions of our towns. There is a writ 
or declaration of Edwaftl II., which complains of the 
evil' of idle persons, under colour of minstrelsy, being 
received into other men’s houses to meat and drink; 
and it tlien goes on to direct,, that to tlie liouses of great 
people, no more than three or four minstrels of honour 
should come at most in a day; ‘ and to the houses of 
meaner men, that none come unless he be desired; and 
such as shall come, to hold themselves contented with 
meat and drink, and with such courtesy as the master 
of tlie house will shew unto th'em of his own good-will, 
without their asking of anything.’ Notliing can more 
clearly exhibit the general demand for the services of 
this body of Snen; for the very regulation as to the 
nature of their reward, shews plainly that they were 
accustomed to require a liberal payment, and it was 
only when their demands began to approach towards 
extortion, that the state found it needful to interfere 
with them. After this enactment, they struggled on, 
in a sort of vagabondish manner, sometimes prosperous 
and sometimes depressed, according to the condition of 
the country, till the in^ntion of printing came to make 
popular literature always present in a man’s house. 
The book of ballads or romances which was then to 
be bought, could, be constantly retained without the 
incurring of any charges for ‘ meat and drink ;* for, 
in the words of Richard de Bury, whom we quoted in 
tke beginning, books ‘ are the masters who iustruct us 
without rods, without hard words or anger, without 
clothes and money. If you approach them, they are 
not asleep; i^ investigating, you interrogate them, they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never 
grugiW^ if you are imioraut, they cannot laugh at 
you.’ To this truthful and judicious eulojty, let us 
append Milton’s more modem and more eloquent 
laudation: ‘ Books,’ says he, ‘ are not absolutely dead 
thinp, but do contain a potency of life in them to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they axe; 
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nay, tliey do preserve, as in a phial, tlie purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 

I know they arc as lively and as vigorouslj^productive 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth: and being sown up 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And 
.... unless wariness be used, as good kill a man as 
kill a good book: who kills a man, kills • reasonable 
creature—Ghid’s image; but he wlio destroys a good 
book, kills reason itself—kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burddh to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.”'' 

The inestimable advantage of good books, printing 
has secured to us as an inalienable possession. Wlio- 
Boever will, may at a trifling cost procure tliem. Tliese 
few particulars, relating to the condition and commer¬ 
cial circumstances of literature prior to the use of 
printing, may neverllicless be interesting to some of 
the readers of this Journal. Taken in conti^ast witli 
the present state of knowledge, and the means existing 
for its dissemination, tliey may serve at least to shew 
the great aiiviinces tliat have been made since William 
Caxton first set up his printing-press at Westminster. 
To appreciate all the advantages of the present, it is 
sometiincB advisable to look into the past, and to con¬ 
template from that position the higher ground of benefit 
and convenience to which we have httained. Without 
the mechanical contrivance of printing, the thoughts 
and ennobling imaginations of genius could never have 
become possessions to any but the affluent and favoured 
few; but by means of tliat imperishable invention, they 
can now be made available to the uses of all wlio have 
learned the simple art of reading; and a man’s poverty, 
unless it he extremejy desperate, need no longer 
hinder him from sharing in the wealtli of mind and 
fancy which was meant for the common inheritance of 
mankind. 

- ^ -- 

THE COSSACK PRINCE AND THE 
PARISIAN LADY. 

The present war, unhappily, has made us all hut too 
familiar with the aspect of the Cossack in the field and 
in the foray; hut, happily, to most of us he is yet 
unknown in his social intercourse with the civilised 
world of Western Europe: so we arc about to intro¬ 
duce to our readers the celebrated Platoff, hetman of 
the Cossacks, as he has been portrayed to us,by the 
lively pen of a French lady, who became acquainted 
with him and his family during the occupation of Paris 
by the Allied powers in 1814. ^ 

The younger Platoff had been quartered in this lady's 
hotel, which was one of the most elegant and sumptuous 
mansions in Paris. To this arrangement, she of course 
made no objection, and wisely resolved to bestow upon 
her WT'^eloome guest the hospitality befitting his rank 
and position. 

Madame d’Abrantes, accordingly, charged her do¬ 
mestics to behave with all due respect to the princely 
intruder, and placed her confidcntfal valet de chambre 
in close attendance upon him. The domestics were, 

. however, but little disposed to yield their services ti) a 
Russian. Day after day, complaints wore made to his 
courtly hostess of thi barbarous customs of her guest. 
The /imme de charge came to tell her, that with such an 
inmate she could no longer undertake the management 
of the household, for that she could not stand and 
see things wantonly destroyed as they were by these 
Russian savages., On inquiring from the faithful 
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Blanche the cause cJf her discomposure, Madame 
d’Abrantes learned that the primitive yonng hetman 
was in the habit of going to bed in his boots, and with 
his spurs on into the bargain; so Aat each morning 
found the fne bed-linen of the ductless not only dusty 
and blacl'l'ncd, but afso torn in shreds by these 
equestrianjappendages. * 

The Di^ihcss d’Abrantes smiled a* the indi|;nation 
of her femme de cTiarge, and advise^ her to hrfvc p^ience 
with the ungainl/h.abits of her gii'^sk It seemed to 
her as though tlie cxliortation had been eflcctuiil, for 
severill days iiassod on wilhout any new compftint 
being uttered by the thrifty Rlanche. At last, she 
inquired whether tlieir /jcK,si()«jiai?>"had ticcomo more 
civilised. * 

‘ No, indeed, madJme,’ replied ISlancho; ‘ but I do not 
fret myself so much iitioiit it now, for Iliavo given him 
the slicets whicii are intended flir the stable-servants. 
They are only too good for a savage like him added 
she in a contemptuous tone. 

The valet de chambre who was placed in attqgdance „ 
on Platoff, raarl^ed his dislike to the (Jossack in a still 
more original manner, and one that might have been 
less innocuous in its results. 

Young Platolf had a voracious appetite, and was 
very gluttonous in hi.s tastei^ His French attendants 
W'cre resolved to try and cure him of his gourmandise. 
For this purilose, the imtiita d'holcl purchased a 
strong emetic, and mixed some grains of it in caelfdish 
whicli was prepared for his table. On the morning 
fixed Ujiini for fills experiment, ten or twelve dishes 
were served up at his breakfast—the ragoftts, the 
sweetmeats, even the wine and brandy, were strongly 
dosed by his relentless foes. 

The Cossack ate voraciously of all. As one dish 
after another disappeared before him, the valet looked 
on with inward glee. ‘ Well,’ thought he, ‘ the brute 
will be properly punished! ’ 

At last, breakfast was despatched; and after swallow¬ 
ing a large cup of cofi a la acme, and finishing his 
bottle of hriyidy^ the hetman y.awned, j stretched 
1 himself two or three times, and threw himself upon his 
I bed, from whence his sonorous snores were soon heard, 
to echo througji the adjoining apartmcuw. Joseph 
listened wdtli surprise. lie expected quite a diflTerent 
result from the huge dose which had beerfadniinistcred. 
At last, he grew alarmed at the prolonged and heavy 
slumber of the Cossack. It occurred to him that ho 
might, unawares, have poisoned the stranger, and he 
felt not a little troubled at the tliouglit. To his relief 
however, as evening! approached, ' fiMfly 

started up, and inquired of the valet what o’clock it was. 
Joseph replied* it was pait five, and expressed a polite 
hope that the hetman was not indisposed. 

‘ By no means,’ reulied he; and then swe|ring out 
one of his accustom*ed oaths, declared that he was 
dying of hunger, and commanded that his dinner 
should be goti ready as quickly as possible. Joseph 
gazed at him with a stupifled ai^f disappointumt aad 
surpri^. 

‘Go at once,’ resumed the hetm^ ‘and desire the 
cook to hasten dinner as much as posjlble.’ I hate noii 
felt so hungry sinoe the day 1 arrived in Paris.* , 

Joseph went down to tlie kitchfen, looking be¬ 
wildered and crest-fallen that the midtre d’hdtel and 
the cool* both cried out at once: ‘Good heavesf! he 
is not dead I’ 
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‘Dead, indeed!’ rejoined Joseph; ‘can such fellows 
ever die, I wonder? No, no; beds crying out for his 
dinner as if he had not tasted a morsel for the last 
four-and-twenty hours!’ 

‘His dinner!’ repeated the mattre d’hntel incre¬ 
dulously—‘ his dinner, after the dose wc lave given 
him. Surely that is not possrtde.’ \ 

‘It i* not onl^ po.ssihlc, but*certain; andlio will be 
in a f^ry if it is nSt served directly.’ * 

‘ Well, we must on?y give him another and a stronger 
dose.’ • 

‘No, no,’ replied Joseph, whose conscience misgave 
him for the part he hqd acted. ‘ Wo have done wrong 
already in playing<his trick on the Cossack witllout 
madame’s knowledge; and^now I will go and tell her 
all about it.’ • 

Madame d’dbrar.tes could scarcely refrain from 
smiling as her valet retailed to her this cxtraordinat'y 
experiment; but, assuming an air of gravity, she 
expressed her disapproval of such conduct towards a 
stra nger dwelling beneath her roof, and desired her 
“"servants, under pain of her heavy displeasure, not to 
play any more tricks of the sort with Inatoff. 

She was by no means sorry, however, when a few 
days later her uncouth guest took his departure, and 
was replaced by a far more polished personage. 
Monsieur Volhinski, gentfeman of the bed-chamber to 
the Emperor Alexander. * 

It<scemed to her now as if she had done witli the 
Platoffs; but one day when M. Volhinski was paying 
his devoirs to his fair hostess, lie inforgied lier th/it the 
famous Platoflf, and his daughter Madame Ore'eoff 
—father and sister to the ogre from wliom she liad so 
recently been delivered—were very desirous to become 
acquainted with the widow of Napoleon’s first aid-dc- 
camp, the intrepid Junot; and nt the same time lie 
requested permission to present them to lier. Madame 
d’Abrantes of course gave a gracious assent to liis 
proposal; and a few days later, M. Volhinski was 
announced in company with his Cossack friends. 

The attention of Madame d'Abrantes, as mij^ht he 
expected ftom a true Parisioniie, wak at*'once attracted 
to t he extraordinary, costume of her female visitor. 
"^RSMMfii&ofT was young, and had a pleasant physiog¬ 
nomy, without, however, possessing aity pretensions to 
beauty. Shegwas of small stature, of dark complexion, 
and bedaubed with red and white paint. In lier dress, 
she betrayed that half-barbaric taste which delijlits in 
showy'finery as well as in a profusion of ornaments, 
placed without skill or order about lier person. She 
wore a dress of rich yellow silk, which suited but 
ill<«»#^«aitasr4u,d.our of her eyes* It was very badly 
made, forming a sort of domino or robe de cliamhre, with 
short sleeves, which were tHb more uJfsuitablo for a 
raoming-dress, as the weathef w^ cold and changeable. 
Her arms were covered with long white gloves, over 
which T^re placed very handfomo and expensive 
bracelets; and on each of her fingers was a ring. Rven 
her thanib was adorned in like manner. The efifect 
of tbit i^ofiision of trinkets over a pai«ofi*gloTe8 may 
be more etasily conefived than described. And her 
bead-drertr-it wt^f such an outlandish form Ijiat the 
Parisian ifl^ante nuld not define to herself whether it 
was a ts^ on a bonnet ^jshib only knew it was twice too 
large foil the little head on which it was placed, aiKf 
that in the attempt to fix it firmly there, it had been 
sadly mutilated and spoiled. As for her ckaussure— 
.she w^i a pair of coarse silk or jUoselle stockings, 
aunost blue; and large leather shfiesiwliidh shewed 
, ini^S^lves but too evidently from beneath her fine 


yellow dress, which was as much too short iufront as it 
was too long behind. 

This bai^arous cliaussure seemed almost a social 
‘crime to her courtly hostess, who dwells less compla¬ 
cently upoq, the remembrance of Madame GrdcoflT than 
upon that of her father, the famous Platoff, who, despite 
his uncivilisud deportment, contrived to win the good 
graces of Madame d’Abrantes. This remarkable man 
was at that time between fifty and sixty years of age. 
He was 'lall, and of commanding aspect, had a finely 
formed head; and his physiognomy was devoid of timt 
savagi expression common to so many of his tribe. He 
wore a long robe of blue cloth, reaching nearly to his 
feet, and plaited closely round his waist, like a lady’s 
dress. Around his neck was suspended a very con¬ 
spicuous order, set in diamond.’, wliicli the Empress 
Catherine had had made expressly for liimsclf. At liis 
side hung a Turkish sablx;, given liimby Potemkin, and 
said to be of immense value. 

Neitlier Platoff nor his daughter could speak a word 
of FrenAi. They could both of them talk a little 
German and English ; but as Mmlanie d’Abrantes was 
not acquainted witli eitlier of rticse languages, the 
conversation was carried on tlirougli M. Volhinski, who 
acted as interpreter to botli parties, 'riie hetman 
said many fl.attering tilings of .lunot, which were very 
acceptable to his widow. M. Volhinski inquiring of him 
what lie thouglit of Madame d’Abrantes, Platoff bent 
one knee before her, as if to ask pardon for what he 
was about to do, and, taking lier by tlie liand, led her 
to a window. Tlierc, he examined her countenance so 
attentively for some minutes, that she could scarcely 
jireservo her gravity at such an unusual procedure. 
At length, with a low bow, ho conducted her back to 
her seat, and said some words in Russian to Volliinski 
and bis daughter. The smile witli which they heard 
him, indicated tliat his observations were laudatory; 
so the duchess naturally desired to know their purport. 

‘ He says,’ replied Voljiinski, ‘ tliat you surely must 
have tile mind and the soul of a man; and that he is 
convinced you are very courageous, and have great 
firmness of character.’ 

This, doubtless, was regarded by the Cossack as tlie 
greatest compliment he could pay to a woman. As lie 
was about to conclude liis visit, Madame d’Abrantes's 
children entered the apartment. One of them, an 
infant boy in liis nurse’s arma, on seeing the hetman 
in ids outlandish robe and cap, set up a loud cry, and 
turned away his face in childish terror. Platoff went 
over grntly to the boy, spoke to him with his eyes 
ratlier than his lips, and quickly won his good graces; 
so that the little fellow allowed him to take him in his 
arras, and during a quarter of an hour played with his 
lirilUant Vlecorations, and laughed with delight at the 
magnificent baubles. On returning the infant to his 
nurse, Platoff tegan to laugh, and spoke a few sen¬ 
tences in Russian to Volhinski. 

‘Do you know what he says?’ inquired he. 

‘ No.’ 

‘Well, he was relating to me, that in a town of 
Champagne, tlie name of which he cannot now recol¬ 
lect, a woman in whose house he was quartered seeing 
him take iuto his arms her child, a charining little girl 
of eighteen months old, fell at his feet bathed in tears, 
and besought him to give her back her infant. Pdrtu- 
naCely,' she spoke a little German; So he understood 
her, end inquired what she was afraid of. 

‘ 0 sir!’ cried out the unhappy mother, <Sa»plng her 
hands 'in an agony of tears, ‘pray, pray, don't eat my 
child!' 

‘ Wliich was the savage then—thfc woman or me?' 
inquired PlatoflF laughing. 

The famous old hetman, however fierce and'relent¬ 
less he might ho in the battle-fieldj had undoubtedly 
much of that kindliness of look and'manner which, 
during the more peaceful hours of life, veins the good 
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praces of both women and children. Ilia viait left a 
very favourable impression on Madame d’Abrantes, 
who, despite the voracious habits of tho younger 
riatofi; no longer thought with horror and disgust 
of the redoubtable hetman of the Cossack trikes. 


TRACINGS OP ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS.’ 

THE CETSETIS. 

In the waning light, and oppressed with fatigxfe— 
knowing, besides, that wo should have ample opportu¬ 
nity of inspecting the scene next day—we were not 
disposed to take much trouble this evening. A hasty 
and superficial survey of the field sufficed. In the 
arrangements for our sleeping ind refreshment, there 
was a more pressing claim upon our attention. It was 
soon ascertained that the tent, generously left Jiy the 
French scientific expedition for future sojourners at 
the Geysers, is no longer in such order as to be fit for 
service. We had therefore to call into use the small 
tent we had brought with us, which, however, was not 
{!a.pable of accommodating more than four persons. In 
these circumstances, we learned with satisfaction that 
the farmer had a room, ton feet bj' nine, which he 
could let us have to sleep in, along with some hay to 
form a bedding. Three of the English voyagers, who 
were particularly resolute to watch the eruptions of 
tho Great Geyser, took up their quarters in the tent. 
Tlie rest, including myself, with the Danish officers, 
adjourned to the shelter of the farnihouso. Before 
we did so, a couple of shepherds came upon the 
ground, each bearing in his arms two lambs from the 
neighbouring flock. The captain wished to add to his 
stock of provisions for the miccecding day. Tiny 
creatures they were, not much bigger than rabbits; 
and it did not seem too good a bargain, when we learned 
that a couple of them had been purchased for a rigs- 
dollar (2 b. 3d.). Their ultra-infantine look, however, 
made it seem a shame to deiirive them of life; and 
when I behold them lying dead a few minutes after on 
the heath, reason had some difficulty in reconciling me 
to my share in the transabtion. 

Tho farm-establishment at the loivcr end o( the 
Gcyser-field consists, like most such establishments in 
Iceland, of a cluster of small hovels, of lengthy form, 
placed close beside each other, with their far-ends 
half buried in a rising bank, and the whole khickl}' 
covered with sod) liesides a few detached hovels to 
lodge cattle, and to serve as workshops, easih man being 
here his own carpenter as well as smith. The place 
is called Lcatg (pronounced Lauigh), a Danish word 
implying water, which in the forms of Lag, Lagg.an, 
Logie, and Logan, is also impressed on many places in 
Scotland: so even in this circumstance there was 
something to remind me of my native land, and of a 
certain relationship between it and this arctic region. 
At the fore-end of each building is usually a small 
window. Passing by a low door into the central 
hovel, and making our way along a dark passage^ 
we come to cross-passages giving access to the several 
apartments—% kitchen, with a turf-fire; a kind of 
family-room, with several beds—all inconceivably 
dirty and mean, yet diflbring from the homes of British, 
poverty in this, thA there is here a sample, in me' 
form or another, of every kind of utensil and piece 
of ftirnltnre that is required in humble life.,; The 
room assigned to us was a singularity in its way, 
havjng a wooden floor and panelled walls, besides a 
window of suitable size, and containing, moreover, a 


chest of drawers with *a letting-down desk at top; 
while the walla presented one or two neatly framed 
jpicturcs. Thorver, the farmer, was himself the artificer 
of tlie whole room and furniture—piece of work 
surely most creditable to him, considering that he had 
iakcii up ci,irpcntry entirely at his ’own hands. Tho 
Inergy required to enter jipon and carry out such a 
job appears jin the more i^riking light, wlien we reflect 


rough wilderness imervoning between Heikiavik and 
the Geysers. I aftorw.arda inspected his workshops, 
and fotmd there all the various apparatus aud toals 
required by tho smith and rarpentor but in a rudeness 
and |iniplicity sueli as might hHv^' marked similar 
establishments in England during the Wars of tho 
Roses. * 

When I entered the room, a farm-servant was shaking 
out a small erateful of dried grass upon’the floor. It 
seeihcd to the wit of the party i» viTy small quantity 
of bedding for so many people, and ho pleaded .iWour 
getting a second crateful pto bono pnh/iro ; but he was 
told by tlie captain that hay was one of the luxuries 
of Iceland: this little crateful would cost abouWtwo 
rigs-dollars, and he believed that no further quantity 
could be obtained from the farmer at any i>riee. Wo 
were, therefore, obliged to ho content. Six of us lay 
down on the floor side by side, wdiile a seventh stretched 
himself alongside their feet, and an eighth i>aeked iiim- 
self up in a condensed form*somcwlicrc outside tlio 
door. I lay down,in my clothes and shoes, with merely 
a plaid over me. The party bore a considerable rosijn- 
blaiieo to a box of sardines; and had any one been 
disposed to turn, a general movement of the party, 
somewhat like thi* of a Venetian blind, would have 
been necessary before he could be gratified. In spite of 
the ineonvenicnee, wc all enjoyed a refreshing night’s 
rest. 

Getting up at an early hour, I proceeded to examine 
the field of the Geysers. It was only necessary to 
cross a little grass-park with a turf enclosure, in order 
to find myself in that strange scene. It forms a gcntlo 
slope of perhaps a quarter of a mile in extent, under 
the shade of a long hill of about !100 feet in elevation. 
The Great Geyser is at the upper and furtlier extremity 
of the fifld, and between it and the rocky crest of tho 
hill are slopes rc* debris, which I shall afArwards 
have to advert to. The steam everywhere rising attd 
M’aving over the ground ; the slight sulphureous snie’lv 
the multitude of apprtures of various sizes, many of them 
in violent ebullition, .md some flirting up jets of boiling 
water; the numerous steaming rills flowing*over pave¬ 
ments o^siliciouB incrustations—are sufficient to rai.«e 
a feeling of wonder, even if no greater marvels were 
present. The grand attractions of tlie place are, how¬ 
ever, the Great Geyser, and two other apertures called 
the (Ireat and Little Btridcr, which are notonlylaroa 
in comparison, hut h.avo the peeuIiiLnij "Ul lllllKlUgr' 
occasional eruptions. 

The Great Geyser presets itself, in its calm mter- 
vals, as a circular poof orhot water, 72 foot in its 
largest diameter, and 4 feet deep, resting in a basin 
of silicious matter, and'bf a regular chalice-like shape, 
which forms tho summit of a low conical mount 
composed of such stuff, rising perhaps ten feet above the 
general surfac#, Wut which lias a «ueh longer slope in 
one direction than in the other, inconsequence of the 
decline o^the ground. We walk up tlm rough sides of 
this mount, amidst little devious rills ofthe overflowing 
water, and from the top survey the poi^ visibly et ot 
netr boiling-heat in the centre, and constantly exhaling 
steam. The basin, which may be eonsidered a9 ft. 
crater—for -the Great Geyser is undoubtedly liable 
bo described as a water-volcano—is of a regular 
having a tu9e of above 10 feet diameter descending from 
its centre, to a depth which may be stated at' bS feet, 
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if ure are to judge from th^ length of line let out 
before a plummet finds rest. Up this tube, hot water 
is continually rising in a gentle flow, except at the 
moments when *an eruption takes place, on which* 
occasions, as will be hereafter described, it is discharged 
with frightful violbnce and in immense vtlume. The 
whole coating of the basi;} and tube ia a siliciou^ 
deposit, of an ash-gray colony, in many places smooth, 
but iif others pncseitting an appearance of elllorescence/ 
Bom^whaf .like fiie surface of cauTiflower. At tw'O 
indentations in the*lip of the basiW, the surplus water 
riins out in small streams, trickling over tlie outer 
susiface in miniature cascades, to join tlie neighbouring 
rivulet. 

It was with incite wonder, and a kind of chjldisli 
delight, that we examined all the peculiar features of 
the spot. I laid a thermometer into tlie sliallow water 
near the edge, and found it rise to 18H degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. The whole mount was more nr less warm; some 
parts so much so tliat the bare skin could scartely 
SustSW the contact. One of the little pools of surplus 
water, which had a temperature of 7C degrees, served 
me as a dish-bath. The other members of the party 
tookwcach his pool, and soon tlie whole mount was a 
scene of washing and dressing, being ^lie first time we 
had had the luxury of hot water at our toilet for 
several days. I might also say it was the first oppor¬ 
tunity we had had, since we left home, of getting any 
of our integuments thoroughly dried. Accordingly, 
there was soon an ojfiiibition of damp stockings, 
handkerchiefs, and towels laid out on, the hotter parts 
of ^he mount, all strongly weighted with detaclieil 
fragments, lest an explosion should take place and 
wash them away. At the same time, the liofmcister 
was engaged in preparing coflee with, the hot rater of 
the great basin: for, notwithstanding the sulphureous 
amoli, and the slight actual infusion of silica and 
other materials, there is no reason felt to reject its 
use in food.* While we were thus surrounding the 
Geyser, a rumbling noise was heard beneath, accom¬ 
panied by a shaking of the ground, and the alarm was 
given for an eruption. Then there was a Imrried 
gathering-up of clotlies and shaving articles from tlie 
slopes of the mount, and. a scampering away to a safe 
distance. But it was needless. After a slight heaving 
of the water in the centre, accompanied by an ificrensed 
overflow^, all things settled dowl> ^'ain into their 
wonted condition. Such movements take place several 
day at the Geyser, while a true eruption 
may not happen once in four-and-twgnty hours. 

After breakfasting on the sward near the tent, we 
strolled abdCit to examine tlie other apertures. About 
140 yards from the Great Geyser is tlie GreaJ Strokr, 
a term which in Icelandic signifies a churn. We 
have here a kind of well, under 0 feet diameter, 
and said to be 87 feet deep, of irregular form, and 
coated with the usual silicious incrustations, with an 
’SfPWfflTW^Mwsin-form at the top*. Looking into it, 
we find that, about a dozen feet down, the aperture 
contracts, and boiling wate,f labours at that point with 
a continual choking noise, a* if with difficulty restrained 
from bjjrsting out. The guides collected a barrowful 
of turf, and threw it into this aperture, for the purpose 
of' inducing a demonstration. Accordingly, in ten 
minutes, violent jets of water began to burst forth, 
at rate of aboict three in a mfnifte, and rising 
to a l»teht of from 70 to 100 feet, so that the 
water had scarwly fallen back to the grouitd in one 
instance till a new burs^ succeeded; and this went on 
for rfioutten minuMj, without shewing any symptom 
of denning ‘tul near the very end. Except for fhe 
dirtiness of the water, this was a most magnifijent 

• T)r Black analysed some water of the 6eyeers, and found in 
an Kngllah gallon— soda (grtMounes), S-S8j aluminSi 2-8(1; silica, 
murtatoof toda, salphate of aoda, 8‘i7.—AT. iJofcerf, 

m Ycyagt gf La LMmlU, 1840. 


spectacle. The jet, it may be remarked, does not rise 
in a continuous and united stream, as it has been 
represent*! to do in prints, but in a multitude of small 
jets, ascending to different heights, and darting at once 
upwards *nd outwards, like the stars projected from a 
certain kind of firework. In spontaneous eruptions, 
we have oftionrse the water pure*, but in general less 
violent. The Little Strokr, at some distance down the 
field, exhibits limilar eruptions, but on a much reduced 
scale. 

Besides these active pita, and the multitnde of little 
natural caldrons scattered near them, there arc, at a 
place near the Great Geyser, and a few feet higher 
in level, two largo apertures 30 or 40 feet deep, by 
from 10 to 20 wiile, and full of the most beautiful hot 
water, to all .appearance tinted blue. Formerly tliis 
was a regular Geyser, remarkable for its frequent bursts 
of hot water and its noisy emissions of steam, and thence 
called the Boaring Geyser; but after an earthquake in 
1783, ij gradually fell off in these violences, until in a 
f(‘w years it settled into its present entirely tranquil 
appearance. Coincident in time with its cessation, was 
the connnencement of the present outrageous praetice.s 
of the Great Strokr, which previously to that time had 
not attracted any particular attention. The colour of 
the water is, I apprehend, an optical effect dependent 
on the cavernous nature of the apertures, for wheu 
we insjiect it in‘a tumbler, it is devoid of all tinge. 
The outflowing w.ater runs over the sward, and leaves 
it in a petrified state. This is a style of aperture of 
w'hich some other examples may be found in the lower 
part of tlie field, in one of these, Mr Robert Allan 
(deserved bubbles of air about a foot in diameter, rising 
from a great depth, and passing on to a certain point, 
whore tliey seemed to be abyrbed, or to be diverted 
into another and unseen channel. 

Towards the hill is a district to which scarcely any 
attention lias yet been given by travellers, but which 
seemed to me of great, interest, as it is evidently the 
niepiorial of ancient and extinct geysers. It is a slope 
of considerable steepness, composed of thei dribris of red 
incrustations, mingled with coloured clays, and wliich 
we may judge to have long been in its present state, ns 
it is seamed with water-courses, and sprinkled with 
blocks of rock which have fallen from the crest of the 
hill. On the lower parts of this region, near the Great 
(ieyser, there arc several small holes, in which bine or 
pale mud is constantly boiling, some as big as n good 
porridge-pot, the boiling of which they exactly imitale; 
others so insignificantly small, that I had no difficulty in 
closing them up, whether to break out elsewhere I could 
not toll. I lliid the curiosity to ascend the' red slope.>«, 
sinking deep in the dust and mud at every step, and 
near the upper limits, found a number of spots quite 
warm, where it was evident there had been boiling 
mud-holes in former times, as, when I dug a little way 
into the clay with ray trowel, steam began to issue 
flrom the hole, and when I put in my hand, I found the 
heat insupportable. IJicse clays were of many various 
colours, and of the finest consistence, so that I should 
expect tliem to form excellent pigments. Examining 
this elevated district more minutely, I discovered a'few 
small holes still •actively giving out steam and jets of 
water. At one where only steam came out, there was 
a faint noise, which induced me to put my ear close to 
file ground, when 1 distinctly heard a rushing sound, 
like that of water pouring down a conduit. It set me 
upou curious speculations as to the souf^ of all the 
water which wo see issuing from the earth in this 
thermal region. This is a questioi]^ however, on which 
it tirould be difficult to come to uiy satis&ctory con¬ 
clusion. Close above the site of tliese ancient springs 
is the .rarest of a small splintery trap-hill, evidently 
quite incompetent to gather so much water. Tliere are 
larger hills two or three miles off, but divided from the 
geyser-fields, iqr valleys at a much lower level. The 
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Haulcadal rivulet runs near by, but on a level below 
even the lowest of the hot springs. It seems most 
likely tliat the rise of the water to from 2*10 to 300 
feet on this small isolated hill, is effected by the force 
of the heat to which it is subjected. \ 

The weather was to-day more pleasant than it had 
hitherto been, and the forenoon passed away* agreeably 
in the study of the various wonders of the place, and in 
the gathering of specimens of the more ebrious incrus¬ 
tations. Amongst those which I obtained, wcjdj sonm 
fragments of a thin iridescent crust which gathers at 
the bottom of some of the quiet pools on the outside of 
the Geyser mount. When viewed in the air on the 
end of the small spatula with which I gathered them, 
they appeared like pieces of the richest opal. I took 
the greatest care to preserve them; but on my return 
home, they were found to be resolved into merely a 
glittering dust. One grntloraaR amused hiin.sclf by 
throwing a silk handkerchief into the Great Geyser, 
sinking it with a small weight, in hopes of seeing it by 
and by discharged. Another took liis gun, and tried 
to bring us a few snipe from llie nciglibouring valley. 
One of the most serious occupations of tlie day was tiie 
preparation of a huge kettleful of curried lamb-soup 
for dinner. Made of water from the Geyser, it was 
placed in the basin to be boiled, for no doubt was 
entertained that that was fire sufficient. It rested 
there for several hours, under a strk-t watch, lest an 
outburst should take place, and overwhelm our dinner. 
I may add, that one of the greatest sources of merri¬ 
ment which occurred during the day, was the sight of 

the handsome young Lieutenant - running down 

the mount with the kettle in his hand, to rescue it 
from a threatened eruption which did not take place. 
On such occasions, as w^ all know, wonderfully little 
serves as a joke. 

Wo dined on the sward between the Great Geyser 
and Great Strokr, but found the lamb so poor as to 
be scarcely eatable; and such, I may say, was tlic 
character of any native meat which came under py 
attention during the excursion. In those ctmntries, 
sheep and cattle are left to the resources of nature, as 
they used to be in our own country before the days of 
turnip-husbandry. The effect is such as wc, who now 
live in such different circumstances, can have no idea 
of till wc chance to visit a land where no artificial 
feeding exists. We supplemented our poor mejil with 
a box or two of preserved^eat, which one of tlie party 
liad providently brought in his baggage. Overlooking 
all privations, the general feeling was, that if only the 
Great Geyser would please to make a good eruption, we 
sliould have nothing to complain of. Eveiting, however, 
came on, and still the basin remained perfectly tranquil. 
At length the time came ffir our retiring to reSt; and 
as it was necessary to commcnco our return-journey 
early next morning, fears were entertained that we 
should not see an eruption. Had the night been a little 
more genial, I verily believe that all would have tried 
to spend it beside the Geyser, i^order not to miss the 
chance of seeing it in its grandest aspect. As it was, 
we, who had lodged last night in tho farmhouse, were 
constrained to retire thither once more. Just before 
going, about eleven o’clock, and while*there was still a 
good deal of daylight, four of us in a gay mood took 
each a tumbler in his hand, witli a little cognac and 
sugar, tmd dipping it in the basin, made some punchf 
with wMch we cordially drank to our absent friends. 
The Singularity of the act, and not less the singularity 
of the situation, made this one of the moat memorable 
moments of our excursion. 1 bethought me what some 
of friends in S&)tland would have felt at getring 
alongside of sb splendid a reservoir of boiling water, 
more especially if they should have been able to contrive 
a means of drawing the element Aora the bottom of the 
tube, where the temperature is 49 degrees above oidi- 
nary boUing-point 1 Only suppose u colony of writers 


from Cupar, Forfar, or iftiy of the other county towns 
of Scotland, planted in such a place. What a con¬ 
venience—what an economy of fhel 1 It would needs be 
one of the happiest of communities. * 

\ LIFE’S UN U’E R C U It R E N T. 

IN Fonn ciiAP?'KRS.—CHAP. iii. 

HUS mattcys went on for some tiri^ ^*I Icarninjf, and 

ngiiig as often as Required by theioiqg^H' hut my 
dress was not improved. I never went out, but when 
sent a short message by Leonora. Gnc afternoon, 
Rellino^came liume rather earlier than usual, in gr»nt 
spirits. j 

‘ Lfonora, my love,’ said ho, ‘I llaje got it arranged; 
our party is made up, and wc nimst i)repnre for our 
campaign. Rut how are we’to raise the needful, my 
pretty one?’ There was a pause. ‘Come, put me on 
the plan, my girl; for iiiy last shilling is chilled in 
my purse from want of a eonipanian, and my heart feels 
heavy in niy breast.’ Aiiotlier pause. • Wliat! ilBt'one 
word of consolation lo your jioor Hellino?’ Leonora 
looked very grave. Then, pointing to me—‘Tliere is 
my hope,’ continued he, ‘ the leader to my audition. 
Signor Carlino—■<s like a painted post as a gentle¬ 
man. He cannot appear as he is; he would not even 
make a scarecrow, his clothes fit so tight.’ 'Tills he 
said partly to Leonora in an under voice; and then 
in a louder tone: ‘Come, my hopes of success are 
placed on 3 'ou; do assist me, ifiy sweet one.’ 

I sat mute, ary.1 gazed timidly; Leonora sat silent, 
in deep thought. At length raising her head— 

‘ Where can we go,’ said she, ‘ but to our Uncle ? 
Your watch he has already in liis keeping; 1 have two 
gowns, .•#nd a few other articles—I will give tlieni into 
liis charge until better times.’ lie) lino started, and 
embraced her, shouting; ‘Glorious Apollo! Bcllino is 
liimself again! lAiok brisk, my beauty; next to you, 
our Uncle i.s ray 011 I 3 ' friend; let us despatch, for 
golden prospects rise before me. You shall a lady be, 
my pretty one.’ 

A bundle was soon made up, and Leonora went 
out with it, and returned with money. I was sent 
for liquor and victuals; the evening was spent in 
feasting and singing, and anticipations of success. 
Tliey, fill: that night, were the happiest of the happy, 
and I shared tltiir felicity; for I was to get a now 
dress, to enable 1110 to perform my part in the adventure, 
and appear before an audience. For the first time in 
my life, I retired to my shake-down in tho corner in 
joyous anticipation of tho morrow. 

J was awakened through the night by thei> wrangling 
and abn^ng one another; I feared they were going to 
fight: they had sat and continued their potations until 
tlie liquor, which at first made them jovial and loving, 
hod at length sown discord. Graduallj', tlieir voices died 
away in sleep. When dayliglit enable d me to lo ok 
round, Bellino sat on his cliair, liisAiuhia llllLi IlfflUT 
resting on the tahjc, sound asleep; and Leonora, dressed 
as I saw hfer when I went trf bed, lay asleep across the 
bed—the wrecks of their debauch covering thq table 
and floor. • 

. It was late before tl% awoke, sick and feverish: I 
had got the room in order, all traces of the debauch 
removed, breakfast ready, and the kettle boiling. 
They were as /oving as if no squabbling had happened 
the night before, but their heads ached, md their 
stomachs,wero sick -, they loathed food^ I was sent for 
more liquor, and they mixed it with their tea, and in 
a short time rallied; but durfngvthe ii^iole forenoon, , 
tlil^y were very heavy and dulL 
In the afternoon, I was taken to* a second-hand 
clothes-shop by Leonora, and fitted from shoe to cap; 
and when we came home, Bellino Was much pleased 
with my appearance, but not more than I waa With 
myi^lf. My dothes were diowy; a broad-Mlled shirt 
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covered my slioulder*, my neck and breast were bare, 
and my hair hang in ringlets down my back. I had a 
genteel boyish appearance; Signor Carlino graced his^ 
new title, and was no more called by his patrons Charlie.* 
In the evening, visitors arrived; they were three in 
nntnber, and mucli better dressed than my master.! 
They were all younger raen,^uono of them above thirtyt 
years of age: I was introduced, and highly praised by 
Leonrfra and Bclliito. After a display of |iny powersJ 
I wag so'fortunAfe ns to meet th“r approval. The 
evenmg was spenJ in consultailMs and matters of 
business: at length, all w.is arranged. They appeared 
toabe better supplied with money than Bellitys, who 
bargained hard with them for my share of the profits, 
which were to bj.iiis own. The whole wentj out 
together, and I was left alone: when they came home, 

I know not. * 

Next day, the printer was set to werk to print the 
bills: it hail been resolved to begin the adventure in 
my native town. I vros stirprised at the number oMhc 
bills much more so when I saw, posted upon the 
walls and corners, a difiereut one from any that laid 
come home. How my young heart fluttered! There, 
in lai^e letters, after the notice of the concerts, were 
the names of Signor Bellino, Madagie Leonora, and 
Signor Carlino Bellino: here was a rise in the world 
for poor Charlie! I felt very proud; I appeared all 
at once to have become somebody. In the notice, I 
was described as the ‘ Infant Prodigy,’ and I was called 
by Bellino, when he tailed of me, ‘ an Artist,’ as they 
called themselve.s. , 

yext evening, the concert was to come off; tlie fore¬ 
noon was 'Spent in rehearsal, and in the afternoon, 
Leonora was busy wasliing, starching, and ironing our 
scanty wardrobe, and arranging hen dress during the 
time my shirt was drying—my only one. She did my 
hair in ringlets; my thin pale cheeks were rouged: 
Leonora’s and Bellino’s, which inclined to red rather 
much, were whitened with flour. In due time, all of us 
were ready, and made up for stage-effect; and when the 
other three came, we set off, with no little anxiety as 
regarded our failure or success. 

A large and elegant room had been engaged, and all 
things arranged in the most approved order; tlie doors 
were opened, and our spirits rose as the room began to 
fill with an audience large and respectable. Tlfe entor- 
tainmenl commenced; and I haii tlid- pleasure to he 
encored, although it was an Italian song; I got through 
the evening with the greatest applause. Leonora sang 
several songs without an encore; sIk) must have been 
much hurt at my success, for she became cool, and 
spoke snappislily to me during the whole evening; 
but I was to her as humble and obedient ^ I had 
ever been. 

Bellino and his companions were in great spirits at 
our success. I got supper, and was sent to bed; Leo- 
nora still in the sulks at me. They continued their 
IfWHBHHIWMiSsr in'the night. For several evenings, 
the performances were given with various success; at 
length the audiences becai^ thin, that th#y did not 
pay the expenses. Nevertffelesa, Bellino had made for 
his shaje a good sum of money; his watch, and all the 
other articles that were in plei^, had been redeemed, 
an4 they both got new dresses: their way seemed to 
be to square their wants to their incomes, their wants 
being oftenest in ad'yance. * * 

A conspitation was held with the others, when it 
was resdVed ti^court fortune in the other tqjvns: we 
were too poor to pay for our conveyance by coach, so 
we set. off pit et»h carrying his own instrument, 
<Miid Ileonow her bundle of dresses. I had a gotsd 
share oi the bnWhen myself—all the bills tliat were to 
be posted up when we made a halt at any place where 
we hoped to collect an audience, and the'little'linen 
mastw and mistress had; tltese were made into a 
'*bich I carried on my back like a knapspek, 


and towards the evening I was often ready to sink 
under it. We were ever in difliculties, for our expenses 
were certasn, and our audiences very uncertain—oftener 
yielding but little more than a profit than otherwise. 

Duringghe summer months, wo visited several towns 
with various success. As we journeyed along from 
town to to#n, when we came to a gerrtlemnii's estate, 
if the family wore there, we stopped at the nearest 
village until B'cllino went to the gentleman and offered 
our services; and at times tliej' were accepted : these 
were the bright days in our weary pilgrimage, for we 
wert w'ell fed and well paid. At times, we svould 
remain for a day or tivo; I often got a few shillings to 
myself from the company, but this did me no good, for 
Bellino always took it from me: he was, in this respect, 
as bad as Blind Willie, my last master. 

Towards the end of summer, discord began to disturb 
the harmony that had clicercd ns in all our fatigues 
and privations'. One of the young men on such oeea- 
sions tijok the part of Lconor."!, and this led to t.aunts 
and bickerings among all three: these became more 
bitter cverj’ day; and at length they broke out into 
an open quarrel, and dc.ath and blood were threatened 
on both sides. The other two men looked on with 
indifference, as if tliey enjoyed the brawl; while I stood 
trembling, and Leonora weeping, or pretending to do 
so. 'riiese noisy threats ended one day in apparent 
reconciliation, .and all retired to bed as if nothing had 
occurred; Bellino and the two others a good deal tlio 
worse of liquor, -wliilc Leonora and the young man 
remained perfectly sober, for I saw tliey drank sparingly. 

On the following morning, I was seated by the kitchen- 
fire of tlio inn w'jiero we wore stopping, when Bellino 
entered in a fc.arfui rage. I was much alarmed; he 
stamped and swore so fcarfuH|e, I crept into a corner, 
and trembled for my safety. I soon learned the 
cause: Leonora had decamped through the night, 
carrying off all his cash and linen, scant as liis ward¬ 
robe ■was, leaving him,without a farthing to pay for 
our, lodgings. Fortunately for him, she had left his 
wateli: I was sent witli it to the pawnbroker’s to get 
all I could on it; and on my return, the partnership 
'was di.ssolved, for Bellino set off after tlie runaway. I 
was left once more alone in the world, without a home 
or friend, and felt as forlorn as ever. 

Until evening came, I had hopes of my master’s return; 
it was not till then I felt fully’ tlie bitterness of my 
present situation, for self-rclianee liad not yet come to 
me. As it grew dark, I began to weep;. I had not 
eaten anything throughout the day. 1 Insd not one 
penny in my pocket, and fearful of being turned out, 
I looked imjdoringly at the landlady, for she had 
scarcely spoken to me during tlie day, and the few 
words she did speak were not in an inviting tone: they 
were uttered as if she looked upon me as an intruder 
upon her henath, inquiring when I expected my father 
to return. Observing tlie silent tears, however, that 
stole down my face, lier heart was touched, her voice 
and manner softened, ^nd she inquired if Bellino was 
my father. I told her the sad story of my life, and the 
good woman wept. - • 

‘Poor boy,’ said she, ‘your sorrows began soon; but 
do not weep, you may remain with me for a day or 
two, until I try to find a master for you, and save 
you from this vagabond-life. Would you wish to be a 
fradesman ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes; thank you,’ I replied; ‘ cOuld I only And a 
master.’ * , 

‘ There is no fear, trade is brisk and hands scarce; if 
you are a good boy and industrious, you may yet be a 
rich: man. I expect Thomas Bos# and & few mMter- 
weavers here in an hour or two; 1 ivill speaV to him to 
take you as a learner: he is a good xamtet, it'is a good 
trade, and they make good wages at thit calico-weaving, 
which is easily learned.’ 

Her kind words shed a ray of hope on my despair, and 
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with a Rratcful heart, I tlianked my hostess. At length 
the expected guests began to drop into the kitchen, 
where I sat solitary and anxious, listening, to every 
word that was said; their talk was of trade at first, 
hut cradtially politics absorbed nil their intenfst. I sat 
fearful lest the landlady in the hurry of business might 
forget her promise, for her guests were many; but 
at last she beckoned to one of them, a plain elderly- 
looking man, who rose and went to her; and they 
talked together for a few minutes. My eye was upon 
them; I saw her point to me, and my heart teat fiist 
as I observed her look pleased as the conversjiAion 
jiroceeded. Presently the old man rejoined his com¬ 
pany, and after a short time, all eyes were turned upon 
poor Charlie; ho had evidently spoken to them of me. 

I I w'as called to the table, and offered drink, which I 
I civilly refused ; but taking a glass, I took a little of it, 
I and drank all their healths. Sonfe of them boisterously 
I insisted that 1 should empty the glass, wlien the indi- 
1 vidual who had spoken with the landlady checked them, 
and I was excused. I was then requested to sing, which 
j I did; and every one in the company gave me a few 
I coppers—it was sucli a sum as I had never before 
possessed. It was all my own—delightful feeling !— 
I could scarcely keep my hand out of my pocket; for 
there was no Blind Willie or Bellino to take it from 
me, and I almost felt I was no longer poor Charlie. 

I retired to my seat by tlie fire, after I had sung a 
few songs, anxiously awaiting the result of the land¬ 
lady’s application ; but they were so much engrossed in 
their own debates, that my heart began to sink as they 
began to drop away. I feared I was forgotten; and 
they were nearly all gone, when Thomas Boas, the 
individual to whom the landlady had spoken, came to 
mo: ‘ Poor boy,’ said 1 ‘ come to me at my sliop 

I ] to-morrow forenoon, and I will see what 1 can do for 
!! you, if you behave yourself.’^ 1 thanked him for his 
I kindness, and he left the room. 

I went to bed that night with a feeling T had never 
eiijoyed before; I could scarcely refrain from leaping 
and bounding about the room, 1 was so happy’ at 
the prospect of being enabled to earn my bread by 
my own industry. 1 was -weary of the vagabond-life 
I had been forced to lead. Again, the money I had 
just received was a temptation to continue it on ray 
I own account, without a master to take the whole from 
j me; small as the sum was, it appeared a great one, 

! and had been won without toil: with tiiesu thoughts 
1 revolving in my mind, I fell asleep. 

I The instructions and example I had got from Annie 
! were by this time nearly forgotten. I first became 
careless while with Willie; and in Belftno’s service, 
where the worst of examples was before me, all pious 
feelings had forsaken me. But now—I thinkfit was 
partly suggested by a dream—old thoughts came back 
upon me, and I rose up unconsciously', and found 
myself upon my knees repeating the prayers Annie 
had tau^it me. At length I crept into bed, and 
again fell asleep. 

Early in the forenoon I wait^ upon Mr Ross, and 
was kindly received. Erora the questions he put, I saw 
he was suspicious of me from the wandering life I had 
led, and the people I had been forced to live among; he 
was a member of the Secession Church, and a very 
religious man; but, thanks to Annie’s training and 
ray good memory, I answered to his satisfaction. H# 
inquired not of the songs and ballads I knew, but put 
questions frdln the Catechism and Scriptures; and I 
rused his wonder at the number of texts and passages 
I could repeat. 

He then said: ‘tJharlie, I will be your friendi if 
you behave yourself; I liave not at present an empty 
loom, but you can nil pirns until I get one. In the 
meantime, you shall have bed and board for your work, 
and as soon as I cau, I will place you on the same terms 
as my other ,^eamer8; you will for the first year get 


the half of your earnings,oand after that you shall be free, 
and get all you can w»rk for.’ I thanked him for his 
kinilness, and that forenoon commenced my new mode 
of life. For the first few days I felt my n^w situation very 
irksome, the change being great; but still, I plied my 
task with energy, and pleased my master. Gradually I 
liecamo reconciled, and filjed my pirns with a lighter 
hc.art than ever 1 had sutyj; and the Iiours passed like 
minutes, t knew piy work, and fily tVe first tiflie*in 
i^iy life fclC happy knd independent* <l^_tlic puprice of 
o’ilicrs ; 1 was in a/new world, wlfcreta arounrf me 
were busy and happy. At times they sung, or dis¬ 
cussed politics or the passing events; every one wa 9 ,a 
statesman in his own esUmation, and saw no difficulty 
in set^ting to rights both church m.-\l state, if they were 
but allowed do do so. At times, -we would practice 
psalmody, for all Mr Boss'll men were members of 
the church ; and 1 soon pi<;ked up the psalm-tuncs, and 
was often leader when they were in the mood, for tho 
reeeutly revived religious impresfiou was still strong 
upon me. 

In a few weeks, I was seated at my loom, and 
received instructions from my master, with whom I 
was a favourite. I joined in family-worship, reg^arly 
attended cimreh, and felt a peace of mind and calm 
happiness I cannot describe: my time ]).aSScd as in a 
pleasant dream. In a short period, 1 could maintain 
myself, and at the end of my engagement 1 was com¬ 
paratively rich : I had a chest of niy own, containing 
changes of linen and of clothes; I was independent, 
and could more t^an support myself. 

I had no wish to leave my benefactor, and I agreed 
still to work fur him. I had formed friendships with 
some of my fellow-workmen of sober habits; for, I am 
sorry t^ say, sevaral of them -were improvident and 
dissipated, and were only a shade above the inhabitants 
of the garret, my first associates. My companion and 
fcllow-lodgor was .lames White; he had been the child 
of misfortune, hkc myself, in his c.arlicr years, but, 
unlike me, had been born to brighter prospects. His 
father, who was in business for, himself, and was 
thought to be prosperous, died after a long sickness; 
and at his death, from losses and misfortunes, he left 
his -widow and two children in poverty. The widow 
sunk under her privations and her grief; and James, 
only five years of age, .and his sister younger, were sent 
to the cltarity-vJorkliouse. From what he toM me, I 
must have been far happier under good Annio than 
they wore under the tyranny of the keeper and matron; 
for although I sufifered toil, cold, and privation, I was 
not Hogged and crushed like him at the caprice of 
unrestrained cruelty. His sister, along with many 
others of tender age, sank under their cruel treatment, 
and this without inquiry. The matron was the harshest 
of any one in the house—a perfect tigress. My heart 
sickened at tho narrative he gave me of the sufferings 
of the workhouse children under their unche cked 
officials, -whose feeling seemed to be— 
it is good enough for them ; they are not starved, they 
are clothed, and'^lave a ho\s*e above their head—'what 
more do they require ? ‘ Trfe statements 1 have heard 
from James often made my blood boil in my veins, 
cliild as I was myself of’destitution and poverty 

I will not dwell longer on his workhouse sufferings. ■ 
At twelve, he was sent from the house as an apprentice 
to a weaver, Wlibre he was overwrought and almost 
starved; and on the Sabbath connned all day, lest he 
should rqp away. But where could he run to? If h® 
returned to the house, his complaint wm unheeded and , 
unredressed; he was punishedr fan run^ng away, ajid 
tl»n sent back to his oppressor, now^aoked in his 
cruelty. After several unsuccessful attempts, he xoade 
his escape and reached Glasgow, where he soon obtained 
employmejft. He was now twenty years of age* seven 
of which Uh had spent in the workhouse, yet he rea,d 
wo^e than I, -who was taught only hy Ailiaie. He 
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was not dissipatei}, bat improvident; not inclined to 
read, yet cairer after oral infomaation, and very acnte 
in the arguments that often occurred in the shop.' 
Altliough he earned more money than I did, he was* 
often in my debt before his web was out of the loom ; 
ami when he began his rambles, he was neither betteni 
nor worse than many of the ythcrs. Like most of them,! 
lie could earn money, but coin'd not take care of it. 

I Was now in iexpert tradesman, andji earned aM 
much as Imv, onion the shop, till f w'as gradually le/ 
into all tlieir habits*. Being a goodVinger; my company 
was much courted ; my evenings were oftener spent in 
ths* tavern than in my lodgings. I was called^ by my 
landlady a good, steady lad; for I settled regularly 
every Saturday evjc'mg my weekly bill, and owtjd no 
one anything; content if 1 had a few shillings over in 
niy pocket for my extra expenses until the web was in, 
never thinking 1 was one behind. If I fell siek, or was 
out of employnient, 1 had not a single pound in store to 
provide for the casualty ; such was the improviiient 
manntft in which wc almost all lived, both married and 
single. 

There were sixteen of us in Mr Boss’s shop, all living 
as I dad, except Allan Roy. lie was careful and penu¬ 
rious, never allowing Iiimself the sn 4 alle 8 t comfort or 
relaxation, find scarcely taking what was necessary to 
sustain liim at his toil; he seemed to have no otlier 
enjoyment in life, than to hoard money for its own 
sake. Ho seldom joined in any of our discussions ; 
his mind was too intent*upon liis web. 1 never could 
draw from him what was his ultimate, aim; for lie was 
voi^ of ambition, and had no intention of hcroming a 
master himself; altliougli lie could have done so at 
any time, for he had a good sum of money in liis 
possession, whicli ho hoarded up. ftwrful of trusting it 
in the bank, or venturing it in trade. He appeared to 
have but two ideas—toil, toil; and board, hoard. 

The consequence of all this was, lie fell into bad 
hcaltli and died; his penurious haliits remaining un¬ 
changed to the last, for even the approach of death did 
not alter them. Buthis brother James was of a different 
turn of mind ; he gave Allan a funeral so genteel, that 
his old shopmates said: ‘Could he have seen it, it 
would have broken Ills heart.’ Janies got the money, 
and spent it in dissipation; in a few months, he was a 
poorer man than ever, and ended by enlisting \nto the 
71 St Regiment. • * 

For many montlis I had boarded with a widow, a 
good and pious woman, her family consisting of three 
daughters. The two youngest wrought in a neigh¬ 
bouring factory; the eldest assisted lier mother at 
home, and *[ook in sewing. The widow, to eke out 
her means, kept lodgers; and there were thr^ of us. 
Her son—for she had been left with four orphans— 
who had married very young, lived in a distant town, 
struggling with a numerous family, rather receiving aid 
Rom^hanaMi sting his mother. 

*"TrW83PTSpi#®U’, happy Jionie. I was treated as a son 
and brother; and lii^ it not been for Jhe misery I saw 
around me, resulting frequAtly from early and impro¬ 
vident marriages, I could nave wedded the engaging, 
pretty Jfary. After observing a prudent silence for a 
year or two, I resolved to ast her and her mother’s 
consent, for I knew that neither of them looked upon 
nio with an unfavourable eye. I was never so happy 
as when we met at night after our* dSy's labour, or 

' walking by the river-side on a Sunday afternoon after 
church, the th^ sisters by my side, when Mary was 
always sure to nave an |rm. 

One fcftienogp sh# came home from the fketory 
unable to remain, she was so unwell. A very fahd 
fever was at thi« time cutting off great -numbers in the 
city and ne|<|^bourhood. My poor Mkry lingered a 
few days biiSfeen death and life, and at lei^h expired 

her arms. It was nt this timd 1 first saw 

tr|i|Sph of genuine piety over every selfish feeljng; 

. " ___ 


no murmur escaped the widow’s lips; the tears streamed 
down her face, her eyes raised to heaven with an expres¬ 
sion I B%11 never forget, so expressive of mental 
anguish struggling with pious resignation. 1 wept for 
Mary, an^.long felt her loss. 

That evening slie died, Katie sickened; I had just 
finished reading the fourteenth chapter of St John, wlien 
slio leaned forward on tho table, and complained of 
, headache and shivering. The widow’s head sunk on her 
bosom,"’ as she wrung her hands and groaned: ‘ Oh, 
God! stnke not twice; spare my children.’ Next day 
shervas much worse, and soon followed her sister. My 
fellow-lodgers had hastened away as soon as tho fever 
came into the house. 1 was young, and life is sweet, 
yet I could not think of flying the house of mourning. 

But alas! the blight was on the widow’s liearth; tho 
youngest, the merry Jennie, sickened and expired the 
following day. Thricfc had death stricken tho young 
and vigorous, and spared the aged and infirm. 

After tlio funeral, tho desolate mother was forced 
to sell "iier furniture to defray the expenses of sickness 
and burial, and go to live with her son—to be the 
drudge and nurse of her daughter-in-law, or Unger 
out her last days in the charity-workhouse. 


A NIGIIT-JOB IN JERSEY. 

It is midnight under the new moon; almost pitchy 
dark it is, for the stars are few, and a curtain of cloud 
seems drawn between us and them ; the by-lanes, with , 
their lofty banks, and the long elm-avenues through | 
which our way lies at first, are especially haunts of 
gloom, and yet wc are walking rapidly as though to 
meet one who will not loiter ^or tarry. We are four I 
men in all, dressed in coarse garbs enough, but bearing ' 
each a wrapper or thick ^eliawl, in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary garments of tlie working-classes; our shoes are . 
cither of amazing thiekness, and studded with the 
hug'ist nails, or mere slippers, and those with holes in 
them. We walk in single-file for the greater safety, and 
our leader carries a large glass lantern, which tlirows 
great squares of light upon all sides; we have also 
each a similar one, but tlie stout wax-tapers within 
them are not lighted; a huge basket, too, is slung across 
eacli man’s shoulder, within which is a bottle and 
some refreshment, and a sqrt of Lilliputian sickle, 
notched at the extremity like a circular saw: it is 
clear from the small space these occupy that we expect 
other burdens. After a couple of miles of this sort of 
walking, we dkierge upon an open road by tlie sea-shore; , 

the light is here Extinguished ; and, as though we were I 
no longer fearful of discovery, our tongues begin to ! 
move somewhat more freely. i 

‘What time are they likely to be on the sands?’ | 
said I. 

‘Not till half after one, unless the wind freshens,’ 
replied the eldest of the four; ‘but we must be ofl’ 
pretty soon, or the tiad will fall too low to float our 
boat; and, besides, we have a goodish way to pull to 
“the Gravel.’” 

‘ I hope,’ struck in another, ‘ we shall find them we 're 
after at last; for we have spent two nights in looking 
for them already, and all for nothing/ ’ 

• ‘Ah 1 they’ll be on “ the Gravel,” ’ exclmmed the fourth 
man, ‘sure enough; they can’t help themselves; but 
the worst is, there will be others to shale '•rith us, if 
that light yonder is from tho tavern at La Hogue.’ 

The ray which had attracted tlie last piker’s notice, 
streamed from a narrow and loil'-roofed cabin,_ frottt 
the open door of which, as we got nearer, ttneftuivocal 
sounds of tavern revelry were proceeding. Onr leader 
seemed to be in nowise disturbed by this, but, entered 
the festive chamber without hesitation j it was a large 
but dingy apartment, with a tittle space railed off to form 
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a kind of bar, at which most excellent brandy was being 
sold at tliree-halfpence the glass; a few pieces of bread 
and some biscuits seemed all there was to cat; but 
what was wanting in food was amply mad* up by 
tobacco, for not one of the miscellaneous pmpany 
I seemed unprovided with a cigar. They were most of 
I them attired like ourselves, or rather worsc.perhaps; 

I but one or two among them with heavy moustaches, 
i and dressed in shabby-genteel foreign garments, were, 

I or had been, evidently of a higher class: these'spoke 
' ill the French tongue, which tlic others, who lieemed 
I nevertlieless to understand it perfectly, responded to^ii 
; a strange sort of patois. The majority seemed to know 
only a very few words of English. 

There were several women among the company, 
similarly accoutred, and armed with tlio like weapons 
as ourselves, who seemed to speak of the common 
object of our expedition, and other matters connected 
with mtiritimc pursuits, with much familiarity and 
unconcern. 

‘Wrecking?’ said a huge brawny fellow, Vhosc 
sickle shewed a great resemblance to a cutlass; ‘ well, 

I should think 1 ought to know something about Mot. 
It is not twenty years ago since I went out to tlic 
Jean d'tcicre, oil’ the Corhierc, and brought every soul to 
land; the wind was sou’-west, and lashed the breakers 
into mountains about her, so that we could searec get 
the, life-boat near her; and when we cheered off with 
the last man, 1 thought it the luckiest moment of my 
I life. A little boy, one of tlie cabin passengers, was 
crying most dismally; and, when we had got about a 
mile away, let ns know that liis old father was left 
aboard after all. Hard matter I bad to persuade the 
men to pull back, for the hurricane was getting worse 
I rather than better; but Jhen we got near her again, 
there stood a man upon ncr forec.astlc, sure enough, 
with a great bag in his liand, and making piteous 
signs. 1 told him, tlirough my trumpet, that it was 
impossible for us now to hold on even for a second, 
and that there was but one chance left for liirn; that I 
would steer right under her bows, and he must jui^p 
for it. So, loaded as we were, and in the midst of the 
Corhiere Rocks, 1 steered ns close as I dared; and as 
the crest of a big wave swept us by, something heavy 
leapt out from her into the midst of us, and we thouglit 
it was all right; but wlien wc came to look—for it was 
between dusk end dark—it was only a heavy bag, and 
tlio man was standing on j;he forecastle still the same 
as before.. Well, we were all for leaving such a fellow, 
who preferred his luggage to his life, just where he was, 
especially as it was all a chance whether we got to land 
ourselves; but the poor little boy so move/ us with his 
cries and prayers, that we returned a second time to take 
otf his father. Well, he did get home safe with his bag 
.and all, and he gave us a hundred guineas out of it; 
“for,” said he, “you have saved what is*ntorc to me 
than life, the means of happiness for my child.” He 
had been a poor man, d’ye see, all his life, and suffered 
bitterly in consequence; and he was coming homo from 
foreign parts with a hard-earn/& fortune, determined 
that his little boy should never go through the same 
as he.’ 

‘I tell you what, Francis,’ said a lady near him, ‘if 
you have got any more tales of your own goodness and 
valour to tell, perhaps you’ll keep ’em till after this 
business of to*night is over; there’s a good many gone< 
down before us dready, and it’s time to be off.’ 

And oertairily for the last half-hour there had been 
almost a eontidhous rumbling of cart-wheels and 
treading of horses, as they turned on to the stone-slip 
in front of the taverri; which led down to the sea. • 

As we all now crowded out together, and looked over 
the lone waste to seaward into the darkness, we could 
descry a score or two of lights, like Will-o’-the-wisps, 
moving in one direetton, but from different quarters, 
over weed and pool. Our own road lay over, first, a 


slope of sand, and then athwart a range of shiny stones 
—now to left, and now yi right, as inlets of the tarrying 
tide compelled us. By the ‘dim obscure’ of the sqaut' 
ikarlight, or by the flashes of our several lanterns, 
we climbed and slipped and tumbled for a mile or so, 
wd at last arrived at a little harbour where our boat 
iSy moored. Francois an3 our four selves, besides a 
tall man, with a patoli ovci*his eye and no roof to hie 
month, wlio joined us umJkpectedlytend begged to be 
a«nittod, fiwnied 5fcr freight and w^d her quite 
su\i<;iently. The firs.'of these took aSsi^ic olr, ansi by 
an application of it after the principle of the screw at 
the stern, caused us to wriggle avpay pretty rapidlt; 
noiv tliiV intricacies of the rocks obliged us to go To 
tliis side, and now to that; and .again even drove us 
backwards to avoid some shoiil, or ^'rliaps. for a little 
space we would intrust ourselves to the narrow and 
fast-emptying channol. The liiiitenis had been placed 
beneath us, for the steersman could see better without 
theiis; and we could then reniark ten or a dozen of 
what appeared to be huge floating glow'-wornio^ but 
w'ere indeed boatfuls of others bound on the same 
enterpnze with ourselves; there were murmurs, loud 
and deep, at the probable subdivision of our exp^geted 
spoil; and wlicn we neared the lanii, or rather the great 
peninsulas which the sea permitted for a few hours to 
enjoy that title, wc heard the frequent laughter and 
rude converse of those in carts who were approaching, 
by a more cirenitoiis route, ‘ Ibc Gravel’ likewise. 

‘The Gravel’ was a great b.'sy in an island of rocks 
wliieli was gradually getting bare of sea; and we 
aiicliored there, *aiid waited, like Canute—having 
elioseii a more favourable period, liowever—for i#ie 
waves to retire. Wc were all well for) i fled with 
brand}', ^nd garris'^ed e.aeh wdth a liglited cigar, and 
around us were wrapped the mufflers we liad brought 
with us from home; but still the gusty niglit-air cut 
us keenly, and we w'cre anxious to be out of our sitting 
postures, and at active exorcise. Suddenly a large 
circle of light began to congregate at the head of 
tlie bay; and ray companions, exclaiming that the 
work was begun, leaped into the sea, and made towards 
it. They waded up to Uieir knees and higher for some 
distance, making tw'o lines of light across tlie bay, one 
cast by tlieir lanterns held above their heads, and one" 
of iiliospkonis, wliere tliey clove the wave before them. 
Francois and 1 ••eiriiined for some time aftA" their 
individual splendour was lost in tlie larger constellation 
beyond, and until the tide had fallen a foot or so lower, 
when we reached tl;p same spot in two or three minutes, 
and far more comfortably. 

A strange scene then presented itself. sUpon tlie 
circular head of a bay', that was increasing every 
moment Rs the tide retired, there were a company of 
forty to fifty people, each with a lantern, around which 
he delvdl and dug as though lie was in El Dorado. 
With every stroke of his sickle there leapt up an 
infinite number of silver eels, of from^aaWU 
inches in length; they absolutely paved thft place for 
an instant after the incisiili was made, and the next 
moment had disappeareif liSc so many augers into the 
yielding sand. The usual practice was to pounce down 
on them instantly wit.1 the disengaged flngdfs, bat 
the more expert sand-eelers would gather six or eight 
together, between the sickle and their left hand, as the 
reaper collects hist sheaves; the saw at its tenninatioa 
WHS apparently for this purpose, but I found myself 
incapable pf profiting by it. I could oi^ see the sand- 
eels, ton, within the radii of light from Ihy lantern, hut.. 
my companions seemed to disdfen*the ^itteis of their r 
be^tiful backs as well in the outer d^ness, and. to*,> 
dis'tinguish them ftom the phosphoric* gleams of ' 
waves as they stood in the my itself, and caught thhni 
as they dasM through the sea. Aftera while, however, 

I could catm them under favourable circugiMtanoes 
tole^bly well, although I clutched a pound hf sand 
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■with every ounce of eel, an(?. weighted my basket so 
that it could not be lifted with, one hand, and weighed 
me down as the Old Man of tlie Mountain bent poor 
Sinbad. Tlie irmedy for this is to dip the basket it. 
the sea, when the sand loses its consistency, and slips 
out tlirough the .wicker-work, while the cels remain 
There was only an hour and a half of this amusemen, 
permitted to us, for the spSing-tides rise and fall hero 
with, extreme rabidity, anfl would take but twenty 
minutes,to gef^jm round our feal to ovc*.- our hcaw. 
Wlum I feMPfne 'tide coming ih so swiftly, and I a 
inclination manifested by our party to depart, I tried 
tp, determine for myself in what direction we had left 
our boat; but through the surrounding darkneSs no eye 
could ■ penetrate far, and, had it been otherwise, no 
stranger could hiJe recognised his bearings amongst 
the entirely similar mas^s of rock. At last, when the 
carts had long driven off and the rest had taken to 
their boats, -onr leader, to my groat relief, gave the 
word to retreat. Wp kept the way as though it tvere 
broai’ daylight, although it lay through pretty deep 
water for a considerable distance; but when we had 
each hoisted our dripping bodies, and scarcely less 
hea'^ burdens into the vessel, wo found to our extreme 
horror that our number was not complete. The poor 
fellow whoJiad joined us so unexpcAedly was missing. 
One of my comrades was about to leap overboard 
instantly; but Frainjois laid a heavy hand upon his 
shoulder, and said: ‘ One life is sufficient for one 
spring-tide; it would be deatli for any man, though 
he knew every inch of “ the Gravel,” to venture upon 
it no^w'.’ “ 

•Wo hoisted our lanterns on the. oars and screamed 
our,hardest; hut no reply came to us, save the mocking 
cry of the curlew and the moan of ^le rising sea. 

‘ The old man is deaf,’ said the pilot; ‘ and, if he 
could hear, it would be of no use now. I trust, how¬ 
ever, he is gone away with some of the others; a 
wicked enough thing to do without giving us any 
warning.’ And certainly there was no lantern to be 
seen, save those that ■were already a mile to landward; 
so, with somewhat lightened hearts, we steered back 
through the perilous passages, and along with the 
advancing tide. 

Wo found our runaway at the tavern, and gave him 
each of us a strong ‘ bit of our mind,’ in lEnglish, 
I'rencb; or patois, as nature dicfateij; hut it was far 
better as it was, than that the poor fellow without 
a roof to his mouth should be left without a floor to 
his foot, three miles below highwajer-mark, off Toint 
La Ilogne. 

We dismissed our adventures and the proceeds of 
them at breakfast the next morning, where we assem¬ 
bled in less burglarious costume. To one especially 
fine fellow (for an eel), who had distinguished himself 
in life by his agility and difficult capture, we gave the 
appropriate title of the Caffre chief Sandilli. After- 
gQQ thousands of the lesser fry 
disposed of m the fishmarket at a trifling sum. 
rran 9 oi 8 was there, who fssured u^he liad obtained 
for his own bag thirteen charts of sand-eelsl 


A MAMOKOVB SWAMP. 

The banks near the lagoon were lowj Md the ground 
back of them apparently swampy, aim Sensely covered 
with mangrove-trees. This tre^ is universal on the 
Mosquito coas^ lining the shores of the l^oons and 
rivers, as high np as the salt water reaches. It is nnllke 
any pther tre^n theswom. Peculiar to tends overflowed 
by the tid^ 'ii» trunk starts at a height of from fou^ to 
sight ifret^om the ground, supported by a radiating series 
of smqo^ raddish-hrown roots, for all the world like tho 
propgs of aii inverted candelabrum. Tliese roots inter- 
'twUh each other In such a manner tha# it is utterly 
‘<»siWe to pejtetwt# between them, except by laboriously 


cutting one’s way; and even then, an active man would 
hardly bo able to advance twenty feet in a day. The 
trunk is generally tall .and straight, the branches numerous, 
hut not fbng, ami the leaves large and thick: on tho 
upper surface, of a dark, glistening, unfading green; while 
below, of tho downy whitish tint of the poplar-Icaf. Lining 
the shore in dense masses, tho play of light oh tho leaves 
as they a?i‘ turned upward by tho wind, has the glad 
billowy cft'ect of a field of waving grain. The timber of 
tho mangrove Is sodden and heavy, and of no great utility, 
hut its bark is astringent, and excellent for tanning. Its 
manner of propagation is remarkable. The seed consists 
ofm long bean-like stem, about the length and shape of a 
dipped candle, but thinner. It hangs from tho upper 
limbs in thousands, and, wlicn perfect, drops, point 
downward, erect in tlic mud, where it speedily takes root, 
and shoots up to tangle still more the already tangled 
mangrove swamp. Myriads of small oysters, called tlie 
m.mgrove-oy.stcrs, cling to the roots, among wliicli active 
little crabs find shelter from tlie pursuit of their hereditary 
oiieinics, the long-legged and sharp-billed cranes, which 
liavc a prodigious hankering after tender and infantile 
shell-fish.— Bard's Waikna. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE 
PHTURE. 

1 CAN see that I grow older, 

And 1 note it day by day! 

I can feel my heart grow colder 
As its pleasures pass away. 

At tlie tell-tale glass I linger, 

As with faded eye I trace 

Solemn tokens which Time's finger 
lias engraven on my face. 

But one moment ci^l restore me 
To my boyhood and my prime, 

And sweet memories come o’er mo 
Of tti.at brief and blessed time: 

Tlien I hear a fatlicr's blessing, 

And I feel a motlier's kiss ; 

■’ Aud ag.aiii 1 am caressing 

One who sliared witli me my bliss. 

AVho slntll say the Past must perisli 
’Neath the Future’s coming wave.s? 

AVhat tltc soul deliglits to cherish 
From Oblivion’s depths it saves! 

Looking backward, on I’m gliding. 

Till J rcacli tliatffiiial shore 

Where tlie Present is abiding, 

And where Change shall come no more. 

PfTNEV. G. M. 

Vl 


No one can cro,ss its frontier without being struck 
with the contsast it presents to the other Italian states. 
While they are decaying like a corpse, it is flourishing like 
the chestnut-tree of its own mountains. The very faces 
of tlie people may tell you that the country is free and 
prosperous. Its citiaebo walk about with the cheerful, 
active air of men who have something to do and to enjoy, 
and not with the listless, desponding, lieart-slck look which 
marks the inhabitants of the other states of Italy. '■ Here, 
too, you miss that universal beggary and vagabondism 
that disfigure and pollute all the otiiet countries of the 
, Peninsula. What rich loam the ploughman turns upt 
What magnificent vines shade its plains! Public works 
are in progress, railways have been formed, ^ndnow houses 
are.bttiiding. Not fewer than a hnndre# houses were buUt 
in Turin last year, which is more, 1 verily believe, than in 
all the other Italian towns out of Pie^ont taken together. 
— 'Wylie's Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber, 
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THE STOKY OF A EAMILIAll FKIEND. 

Still virffinallinj? 

Upon Ins palm.—Sii\KbPE\ttK. * 
OiTuFriend is of ancient, thoujjli oiiscure origin. Noiiody 
knows anytliing definite respecting tlie founders of tlio 
family; but the first name in the genealogy is of 
Latin derivation, and this carries conjecture a long 
way hack into the past. 

Our Friend has passed through mauy trials, and seen 
many conditions of life. None more aristocratic than 
he, in those good old time.s of which the romancists 
tell us. Then was he the guest of kings and nohlcs, 
and unknown, even hy name, to the ‘ general vulgar.’ 
llis politics are changiid for the worse since then : he 
has become a very demaprat. lie disdains not to be 
seen in tlic baek-isarloui^jf the petty tradesman, or the 
cleanly cottage of the intelligent mociianic. lie nii.se.s 
Ins voice in the cause of jirogre.ss; be advocates ])()pii- 
lav refinement. Very sad tbis^ and very repugnant to 
tile feelings of any right-minded and properly ediiculcd 
person. Not to be denied, however, as ) ou will 
presently acknowledge. 

The earliest occ.asion upon which «o find aulhonlic 
mention of Our Friend, is in some papers relating to the 
expenses of the royal household during the reign of 
Iving Henry VHI. Tie was known .at this early 
period by the name of Vnijinnl. 

Very small, very shrill, very imperfect and feeble in 
every way, was Our Friend in the time of the Tudors. 
His voice was limited in compass to two octaves and 
a half, or three octaves; his now plea8ant,*ovial-looking 
ivory teeth were of gloomy tortoise-sliell, or still more 
timbre ebony; his legs were slender and shaky, and 
his general demeanour unsteady. • 

A row of small quills, or ‘jacks,’ projecting through' 
a series of little loopholes in a part of this intelligent 
machine then called the ‘ table^aught the strings wlien 
set in motion, and produced a mne similar to that of a 
guitar-string struck fey the nail of the plaj^er. Tliese 
strings—one ,of which went to each jiote—were made 
in steel, iron, and latten. There were but few sizes 
mann&ctured; and the result was, that the dififercnces 
Of tone between every three or fora?,notes were entirelj* 
dependent on the degree of tension—a state of affairs 
which Would %e utterly deplorable and unendniiablo to 
the, well-educated ears of the nineteenth century, 
attuned as they ares to the minutely graduated strjpgs 
of modem instruments. In the treble, they were 
occasionally made of gold, silver, and even silk; but 
these Were mote readily affected by the weather, and 
iMs- banpohipuB .in tone., 

To retuitn to the matter of the state-papers. King 


Harry, whose musical establishment was as .ample as 
that of .any other English momirch past or present, 
cst#cmed Our Friend so highly, that we find in these 
records an account of several payments mfido to 
‘ players on the virginals ’—yearly payments, too, 
riiiighig from twelve to fifty pounds; and the latter, be 
it rememliercd, was no inconsiderable aiimiity iiMiose 
days. Hesides tilts, the princesses Mary and Elizabeth 
loved and studied ‘ the touches of sweet harmony,’ in 
their bowers at tlie palace of AA''cstmin.ster, and amid 
the quiet cli.anihers of the old water-side residence 
at Greenwich; tlius assoeialing, hy a gentler link 
than that of nnwe succession, two memories so dis¬ 
similar in popularity and reputation. That Mary I. 
played upon the virginals, we' ioaru from a letter 
written to lier h^ Queen Gatherine, in which that 
royal la^ly, alluding to the divorce tlien in jirogress, 
counsels lier daiightiw to cheerful resignation, and 
s.aj-s: ‘ Sonietinies, for your recreation, use your vir¬ 
ginals or lute, if you h.ave any.’ Elizabotli was an 
aeconijilished performer. Tlic volume known as Qitcen 
Klizahiik\ 1 iii/imil Ihmle, eouiposl'd by the leading 
musicians of Iier time, and triumphantly executed by 
t’rioso fingers which look so slender in the portraits at 
Haiiiploii Court, is of insupportable and overwhelming 
diflicultj’. Music more impo.ssihle, niore crabbed, more 
savage and imp’AcaHlc, cannot be conceived. \ dozen 
of its pages would servo not only to crush the preten- 
^aions of any ordinary professor, but even to appal the 
bravest and most skilful among those spasmodic pianists 
w'lio deliglit the concert-going public of tjjis concert- 
giving age. 

So grfat was the fame of her majesty’s musical 
acquirements, tliat many authors liavo supposed the 
very name of the instrument to convey a complimen¬ 
tary allusion to the virgin queen; hut our 
papers, before quoted, give snfhciswF^froof to uie 
contrary, inasinitch as thejd.itc they bear is anterior 
to that of licr birth. H# .Tolinson suggests, that it was 
so called ‘ because played upon chiefly by young ladies 
and a modern w-ritor, »'itli better judgment, Hscrlbes 
its title to its uses; and reminds us how, in the 
pleasant twiliglit of convents and old halls, it served , 
to lead sweet voifccs singing hymns to the Vircin. ' ■ 

Several virginals belonging to Queen Elizabeth,.fti;e 
yet extaat in different parts of Engjgnd. * Th^ W:.' 
one, a very curious specimen, at HelminghSip Hall, 
S^fl’olk, the ancient and interesting seM of the TqWe* V 
maclie family; Sir E. B. Lytton is ilio possewt 
another; and a third, perhaps the most rcmarhal^?^’^ 
all, is preserved at the residence of a Worbeste^iM'' 

, esquire. ItVas purchased at Lord Spencer t 

sali^i,n 1805, and is of incalculable value. J,', 'ii' l ' ' ' ■ , 
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We all love to adorn tliat vriiicli we dearly value: it 
is one of the cominonest and graecfulest impuUes of 
humanity. The written Bibles of old were cased iiij 
velvet, and clashed with gold and jea els. Petrarch’s 
famous bronze inkstand was a model of the beautiful 
and ornamental in' art. Tha delicious little paintingJ 
by Annibal Caracci, of Silf’nns teaching Apollo to 
play the pan-pipesyris said ty have formed one of the 


did honour to Our Friend. Right royally, as you 
jnsy be sure. Hero is the description of thaj; Wor¬ 
cestershire virginal which we mentioned a few moments 
since:—‘The easej<f'of cedar-wood, covered witlj rich 
crimson-coloured Genoa velvet, and fastened with three 
ancient locks, finely engraved and gilt. The inside of 
the case is lined with yellow silk ; the front is entirely 
covered with 'plai.es of gold. There are fifty keys, 
with jacks and quills; thirty of them are of ebfiiiy, 
tippedTwith gold; and the semitones, twenty in num¬ 
ber, are inlaid with silver, ivory, and diflerent kinds of 
rare woods, eaeh key consisting of ahoul 250 pieces. t)ii 
one eud are the royal arms, riehly embhi/oned ; and at 
the Other end is a symbolic and highlj^linished paiiiliiig 
of a crowned dove, with a sceptre in its claw—the 
painting done upon a gohl ground, with eaniiiiie, lake, 
and ultramarine. The whole instruiiient is well pre¬ 
served, light, and portable—five feet in length, sixteen 
inches wide, seven iiiefies deep, and not e.xceednig 
twenty-four pounds in weight.’ , 

(J^iir Friend wears his court-dress in this portrait. 
He 13 almost too dazzling to he looked upon, and only 
to read of his splendour puts one in mind of the riches 
of Solomon’s Temple. ‘ t 

Arrived at such dignity—having, as it wore, touched 
the highest point of all his greatness —wc meet little 
mention of Virginal after tliis period. One S/iincl 
seems to have usurped his place and fortune. Jn a 
quaint and somewhat dull volume, written by a Freneli 
priest calleii Morsonnes, printed in 1035, and entitled 
narmonii'orum Lihri, we find a fanciful biography of 
the new instrument. (Comparing the struetiirc of the 
spinet to that of the human body, he says that the 
sounding-boards are the muscles; the eross-hars, the 
bones; |jiid the strings, the organs of speech^ ‘The 
spinet had ordinarily forty-nine Arinas, of iVhieli the 
lower thirty were made of latlen, because that was 
strongest and deepest. The higher ones, nineteen in 
number, were of steel and iron. ...» There were but 
six or seven sizes of strings; hut if tlie spinet were 
made in rfal perfection, there would l.e strings of 
different sizes, suited purposely to every note Even 
in the length of string the makers were careless, and 
nearly everything depended on tlio tension.’ Another 
writer teils that ‘there have been siiinots made with 
thjHkgys splitin two, to furnish that nice grudatinn of 
quarter-tonSf'Sll..ined on the violin. The difficulty of 
the instrument was, however, quadrupled by this, and 
the e|rect unpleasant.’ ^ ,, 

Let us not be deceived by these innovations of name 
and miike; the Spinet, after all, is but Oiir Friend 
in a new dress. Ho has travefted since we last heard 
(ifhim; has cro.ssed the Alps, and there learning that 
Bpim was the Italian for thorn or qaill^(of which, we 
may remember, the jacks were mado)?'h(! has straight¬ 
way appropriated the word for his own proper title, 
and, like some qtnsicians of our own times, returned to 
Old England as a distintruished foreigner, in search of 
the pttvo^e^p^hich'^ts, as a foreigner, his due. From 
f this Mihfe foith, wb are not sure of him for a moment; 
he ii in a state^of perpetual mutation and improve- 
, ,,.>»3iik|s,«i#lichard,‘ h can ‘change shapes with 

; Froteds,’aa^always‘for advantages.’, , 
jfc'A®, Jtoiiiieup Ciaveein, alias Clamer, alias Clavi- 
1 CJavidiord, we next encounter J^im. 


His compass extends now to four, and sometimes to 
four and a half octaves. His shape, horizontal and 
triangular is that of our modern grand pianoforte—a 
harp, in fact, played by keys and jacks, and laid down 
in a case.» Some attempts have been made to produce 
a greater softness of tone. A pig’s bristle has boon 
substitute# for the crow-quill (answering to the 
ancient plectrum) which originally formed the tongue 
of the jack;‘and in a curious little treatise called 
Musurf/iif sen Prark Music.a, written by OtConiarus 
Lusciiiius, a Benedictine of Strasburg, wo reiul that 
‘the claviehord is used by the nuns in convents; and, 
in order that the players on it may not disturb the 
sisters in tho dormitory, tho strings are mnfiled with 
small bits of fine woollen cloth.’ All honour to the 
ladies of tlic German convents ! 'They have suggested 
an iiiiiiroveiiient of infinite wortli, and afforded Our 
Fiiond an opportunity*of onco more changing his style 
and title, and of appearing before us in the character 
of Man^chm dion. 

The nianichordion resembled in form the square 
fiianoforto of fifty years ago. It was long and narrow; 
the sounding-board took up half the length of tlie 
iiistruiiieiit, and the lid was inlaid with coloured woods, 
or decorated with a quaint painting on the inner panel¬ 
ling, or hoiiietimes domed like the lid of a hair-trunk, 
'file leading ]ieeuliarity of the nianichordion, however, 
Wins till! first regrtlar adoption of the long strip of red 
cloth under all the strings. 'J'his ingenious contrivance 
softened that asperity of tone wliieli had been so dis¬ 
tressing in the virginal, spinet, and clavier, and remains 
an indispensable item in tlie eoiistruetion of the iiiuiio- 
forte of the present day. 

Wc have by this time hecoiiie so used to tho trans¬ 
formations of Our Friend, tha(,'wheii he appears before 
us under the name of IJarpsichord, we arc past being 
astonished, and recognise ISniinworm through all Ins 
disguises. Besides, the chaiigo brings him nearer to 
us and to our own personal exjierience. The very 
iiaiye of harpsichord is ‘ familiar in our nioutlts 
as liousehold words.’ Did not all the Haclianssas, 
Chloes, Melissas, and Flavias of those dear old novels 
in ever-so-maiiy volumes, which, ns children, we dis¬ 
covered in a haiidhox in tlie garret, and devoured so 
eagerly and surreptitiously, sitting up in bed, before the 
iiurse-inaid came to call us in tlie morning—did not 
those iininipeachahlc heroines all play upon tho harp¬ 
sichord as a matter of course ? And then, do we not 
ourselves remember that frail querulous instnimeiit 
which stooil in a recess in our grandmother’s parlour, 
and was only unlocked as a great favour and upon 
particular occasions 1 'Tlie case was of some light 
w ood, inlaid with ebony; the keys were worn and 
yellow,’and many quite dumb; and an ingenious 
device, representing a lute, flageolet, and music-book, 
surrounded by.a wreath of dogroses and convolvuli, very 
distinctly painted, adorned the front panel just under 
the music-desk. Inscribed along the windings of tho 
blue ribbon attached to the lute were tlie words: 
‘ Ruckers Fecit. Antw^pen.’ Ruckers was one of tlie 
best makers of tho eigliteenth century, ranking with 
I’hillip Jones, Tahel, and Oeronimo of Florence, 

The hnrpsicliord derived its name from the harp, 
being strung entirely with wires—two to each note. A 
single harpsichord was, in fact, a double spinet. The 
Gouble harpsichord' was an improved, extended, and 
powerful instrument, with two rows of keys, end three 
stripgs to each note. Of these three, f^o Were tuned 
in unison, and the third sounded an octave higher. The 
latter was abolished by Merlin in 17f0, and replaced by 
andcher unison, which left the tone equally full, and 
rendered the instrument less susceptible to attnospherie 
influences. Many experiments were essayed at this 
time, to soften stilt further the, jarring tp.ne produced 
by tlie action of the quill, 'rongues of leather, ivory, 
and various elastic substances, were tried, but without 
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any iiiaterial success. What was pained in sweetness 
was lost in brillinncy ; and the prand desideratum was 
left to bn attained by tho valuable invenJion whicli 
liere forms tlio most interesting epocli in Our Friend’s 
biograpiiy, and gave to us, in llie llitininer-lftxrpiticliord, 
that noble and expressive instrument with wliich we 
are all so familiar under its later iiaflie of tiie 
Pianujhrle. 

As in many more illustrious cases, the htinour of 
discovery is, in this instance, ascribed to no Jess tlian 
throe persons, the earliest of whom, one Caslofali, an 
instrument-maker of Florence, is supported by*tlie 
Giornalf. (VlUiUa, and stated to have accomiilished his 
design in the year 1711. The Germans, on the con¬ 
trary, claim tho invention for J. 0. Schroder or Scliroeter, 
a native of Dresden, in Saxony, and an aecoriiplisheil 
organist. The Munthh/ Mux/azi^ir foi’ December ISIO 
advocates the cause of this claimant, stating that he' 
had made a model instrument, whereof the strings were 
struck by hammers, and had, in the, year 1717, pre¬ 
sented it for the royal inspection at the court of Dresden. 
The third and last candidate is Bartolommeo Cristofori 
of i’adua. He is warmly seconded by the Count (1. It. 
Carli, an elegant and thomjhtfnl writer of the last 
century, who relates that he (Cristofori) originated the 
improvement during his stay m h’lorence m the year 
171S. The essay on music—to be found in tho Milanese 
editkin of Carli’.s works, published iri'eiglileeii volumes, 
1784-7 A.i). —contains the following spirited jiassnge :— 
‘ From tile organ we pass readily to tlie cl.avieembalo— 
an instrument alw.ays progressing towards perfeetion, 
and mueli improved by Barloloimueo Cristofori, a 
Faduan, wlio added liammers to the meclianism; of 
which great invention w are so forgetful that we ha\c 
even believed it a neiw thing, bringing it here from 
Germany and Eiighiiid, and receiving it as an unniiic 
production of those fortunate regions winch are destined 
to illuminate us with oiir own Italian lights. Thus 
is it tliat wo have never known liovv to preserve any 
single thing for our own honour.’ , 

He the inventor wliieh of these he may—and ive .arc 
strongly inclined to believe that the laurels belong to 
Schroder—it is at all events certain that the object of 
centuries was at last accomjilished. The quill, pig's- 
hristlc, thorn, ivory-tongiu-, leathern-Umgne. and ,rll 
other twanging abominations, were for ever banished. 
A tiny liammcr, clad in chamois or other soft leatlicr, 
was made to fall upon the string, and evoke a clear, 
precise, and delicate tone unheard before. 'I'hc harp¬ 
sichord had become an instrument of percussion, and 
it only remained for later manufacturers to perfect, 
e.vtend, and popularise the pianoforte, t 

The first seen in this country was made by one 
Father Wood, an English monk at Home, ancf by liim 
seirt over to Mr Crisp, author of tho tragedy of I7r- 
ginia; a, gentleman of considerable tasttfaud learning, 
who sold it again to Fulk Greville, Esq., at tlie price 
of 100 guineas. Every one who heard the new instru¬ 
ment was delighted. No clavier, liarpsiuhord, 

or other variation of tho vicinal, had been made 
capable of any modification of tone. Tlie hammer- 
harpsichord obeyed the soul of the player, and, according 
to the pressure of the skilfiil fingef, passed through 
every gradation of piano and forte. Tho new eflect gave 
rise to the new name—a sufficiently feeble and inex- 
presdve one for so fine an instrument—and it shortly 
was known Jo all the dilettanti of London as ‘Mr 
Gr^ville’s pianoforte.’ One imperfection remained, and 
that imperfoctign was in the touch. Unlike the jocks, 
'of whose ‘nimble le^p’ Shakspearc, in his sonnets, has 
preserved , an imperishable memory, the hamifiers 
'moved slowly and with difficulty. Only the gravest 
nfoasures could be played upon the pianoforte; and to 
'give these tlielr due effect, a sustained sound, such as 
The Organ alone can afford, was absolutely necessary. 
Nothing, however, was attempted to repair this defect 


till after several years, when Plcnius made a pianoforte, 
in imitation of tlie fll-st. Tlie toucli of this one was 
belter, but the tone worse. BnckerSj a famous harp- 
hieliord-miiker, next took tlic instrument in hand, and 
made several; hut tliey were little^superior to the old 
!har|)!.u;lioi-ds, and found iSo favour w’ith the public. It 
is probable that meli iwpealed failures might have 
discouraged the trtide, .-tul that the iiiaiioforte^would 


Jiave beeiij if not ^holly forgotten^ t^* least,put aside, 
Vid preserved, evin to tlie presgne '■'■•y, as a^niere 
(\rioaity in music, had not an event oecnrred at this 
jiineture wliieli g.ave an impetus to every branch of the 
art, ai>*l awoke tlie iiigeiniitv as well as the ambiBon 
of all tlie performers and inamifaeturers in England. 
Thcallustrioiis Jolm Chnstiau Hsyii, orgi-yiisf, pianist, 
and composer, arrived m lloj counlry, and established 
tliat senes of concerts which first made familiar 
amongst us tlie grand classical mu.sic of tlie German 
schools. 

iilvery harpsichord-maker lunV tried to render the 
pianoforte practicable and impnlar. The failures were 
many ; and it was not till ncC, that a German named 
Zumpe succeeded in the coiistruetioii ol some small 
pianofortes (similar in shape and size to tlieir •emote 
progenitor tlie aVrginal), whereof tlie lone was pecu¬ 
liarly sweet, tlio touch facile, and llii' priei' sufficiently 
moderate to place it within tlie reach of all tlioso who 
had liitlierto been jiiirelia.sers of (he liarpsieliord .and 
clavecin. A revolution the most smiden oiisued in 
every musical household in tlie kingdom. Zumpe could 
not meet the demand, and orders more numerous tliaii 
lie could execaite poured in from all parts of the Ui’jtcd 
Kingdom, and even from tlio" capital and northern 
shores of France. I’olilman, alllioiigh his pianofortes 
were ofknibnor toftc, made a fortune by supplying those 
who coiilil not obtain tlie instruments of Ids more 
skilful eontiaiiporary. Stoddard and Hroadwood next 
entered the field, and in their hands the pianoforte 
aeiiuired witii every year fresli brilliancy, facility', and 
power. Tlie compass was extended to six octaves 
—the juiees varied from .40 to* 200 guineas—the 
instruiiuait began to be, wliat it still is, tlic most 
universal, tlie most useful, aiul tlio most remunerative, 
botli to seller and pureliasi'r, in tho world. One more 
invention—one last improvement - was yet needed to 
complete tlie action of the hammer upon tlgi string, 
which, w'anting *fhc fl astieity to rise again immediately, 
rested too long, and dulled tlie vibration of tlie note. 
This ultimate iiteety of mechanism was attained by no 
otlier than our graceful English poet Mason. He loved 
music and liis pianoforte; and after bestowing soino 
tliouglit upon tlie subject, came to tlie conf-liision, that 
tlie (lesijed otfeet iniglit ho produced by detacliiug the 
hammer from tlie key, so as to give but a iiionientnry 
concussion, 'riioronglily to comprelicnd the delicacy 
and aptness of liis invention, yon but need to open your 
pianoforte and remark the manner in "ijph 


string to vibrate to tlie last pulse ol sound. This alone 
was needed lo perfect the expressional powess of the 
instrument, and since tfieu, no real or material improve¬ 
ment lias been efleeted. True, many freaks and whims ! 
have been started from time to time. A pianoforte ■ 
with pedals na^ been tried, and found wanting. "We . 
all remember that ear-rending and infinitely distressing, 
onomalys the fiddle-piano, m tlie Ame|ican departm^it ‘ 
of till! Industrial Building oft 1851, wherein a 
connected by mechanism with S second roW of keys, 
l^yed a dismal unison with the right hand. <3$. 
performer, and put every listener out*of spirits i 

rest of the day. Then there are transposing 
repetition .pianos—patented pianos, with liard' .iQgifms ' 
of unknown derivation, which few people khoi^ HSy* 
thif g about, and which nobody ventures to 
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piahos of seven octaves in coKipnss—pianos adorned 
in richest carvings, built of 'Costliest woods, and’ 
illustrative of all the wealth, ingenuity, and tastcfulness, 
of the age—better still, little Quaker-like pianos of 
white wood, fine tone, and most modest price, built 
(on the suggestion of Chamlnrs’s IZdinhitnih Journal *)y 
by a maker who stands at tl^ ‘head and front ’ of his 
trade, and by him offered to yie public of small means 
—the’needy clorWthe poor teach^, the iipi)cr-claay 
mechanic.* JC]ji»riajt is tlie very fcMt and triumph (J 
the pianoforte—as glorious a transition in its degre/f, 
from the time of the rare and royal virginals, as is 
thtf-daily press and clieap literature of the niu^teonth 
century from the darkness of that time when a scholar 
transcribed the clos^fies with his own hand, and the 
parish-biblc'was chained,to the reading-desk in the 
middle of the church. 

■yVe have not time nor space to say more, tliough 
much more might still be said of the future and tlie 
past, especially of the’future. We sliould not he sorry 
to see' pianofortes still more cheaply wrought, and 
finding their way more frequently into the jaiorer walks 
of life; and we should hail a reform in the class of 
musioband style of performance which has of late years 
become popular, for we are weary ofwevcrics, pensecs 
nocturnes, caprices, and other ‘sickly imaginings’ of 
the modern pianoforte school. We should rejoice to st-e 
music regarded less as a mere matter of course in female 
education, and better loved for her own heavenl)’ sake. 
But with great good, smaV evil must cri'cp in ; so lot us 
be patient tliough some charlatanism«ba.s been conse¬ 
quent upon the progress and perfection of an instrument 
wliich deserves our truest gratitude an<l affection, 
which celebrates our happiest, and soothes our saddest 
hours, and to which none amongst 'as can ref.i3e the 
name of Our Familiar Friend. 


TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE 
FAROE ISLANDS. 

THE GEVSEltS—.IN EliUI’TIOIt—llETTUr,' TO KEIli.lA.VlK. 

This night passed in mueli the same manner as the 
last. Happening to awake about three o’clock, .and 
feeling restless, 1 rose and w.alkcd up to tile tent. 
The sun was already an hour tibo^e the horizon, 
and, a gentle west wind having set in, the weather 
had become both beautiful and genial. One of the 
tent-party was already astir, and lold me that an 
eruption ha4 last night taken place, less than half an 
hour after we had retired. Here was a disappoint¬ 
ment for the majority of tlie partj-, for of tomrsc it i 
became less likely that wo should be favoured with ] 
another explosion before our departure. My friend 
i]]^li^ it had been a magnificent spectacle, 

: far exceedin^nPt^uption of the Great Strokr, and he 
had been enabled immediately after it look place to 
examine the interior of th#baSin, which is always on 
these occasions left for a little while empty. He at 
the same time shewed me the Mindkerchief which had 
been sunk in the well of the Geyser on the preceding 
day. It had been thrown up in th^ jtruption, and i 
found in the state in which I saw it—namely, half 
torn to pieces—a curious evidence of the violent 1 
operations whicti^ on in the recesses of this v^onderful 
water*cav^. Having fiow lost nearly all hope of 
seeing'.an eruption, I retired once more to oAr 
alecping-ehambep, and lay down again. At six, I once 
more rose, and wont up to the field of the Geysers, 
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contemplating nothing but to make a few preparations 
for our journey. As I approached, behold an immense 
quantity 8f steam fills the air. There are hurried 
cries from, ono or two persons. To my delighted 
surprise, the Great Geyser is actually engaged in one 
of its cru]ftions! I got to the spot just in time to see 
it at the height of the paroxysm. 

The prominent object before me—the ground of 
tlie spectacle, as an artist might call it—was the vast 
offuf ion of steam covering the place, and rolling away 
under a varying wind. It was only on coming pretty 
near, and getting to windward, that I caught the siglit 
of a multitude of jots of water darting in outward 
curves, as from a centre, through amidst this steam- 
cloud, glittering in the ouiishinc for a moment, and then 
falling in heavy plash all over the incrusted mount. It 
seemed to me—though the circumst.anccs are certainly 
not favourable for an accurate estimate— that these 
jet.s rose about sixty or seventy feet above the basin. 
Three or four of our jiarty looked on excitedly from a 
little distance beyond the reach of the water, but Inilf- 
coiicealcd amidst the steam. It went on jetting thus 
at brief intervals for a few iiiimites, and then gradually 
ee.ased. AVIion I could venture uji to the brim of the 
ba.sin, I found the water sunk down a few feet in the 
funnel; so I was able to descend into that beautiful 
eliased and flowery ebalice, and break off a few 
specimens of its inner lining, now partially dry by 
reason of the heat communicated from below. The 
rest of the farmhouse-party auiic one after another 
upon the ground, to express their vexation .at so 
narrowly niis.siiig Ihi.s fine spectacle, as well as that 
of the preceding cvi'iiing. 

When one contrasty the terrific violence of the 
explosion, lasting as it docs only a few minutes, and 
usually occurring liut once in one or two days, with 
tlie Iraiiquillity' maiiifosted by' tlic Geyser at otlier 
times, it becomes a curious question liow such explo¬ 
sions take place. Sir George Mackenzie’s theory is, 
that steam is gatliered in some cavernous rccesn 
connected witli the subterranean channels through 
wliieli the water rises ; and tjiat when it has accumu¬ 
lated there till such time as the pressure overcomes the 
resistance, it bursts Ibrtli through the tube, carrying 
the water bof|^>re it, and tossing it high into the air. 
Professor Bunsen, wlio spent eleven days beside the 
(Jeyser in 181C, has aiinoimccd another theory, founded 
on the changes which take place in water after being 
lung subjeeteik to heat. In these circumstances, water 
loses much of tlie air contained in it; the cohesion 
of its molecules is greatly increased, and a higher 
temperature is require^ to boil it. When water in 
this statu is brought to the boil, the production of 
vapour is so instantaneous and so considerable, as to 
cause an explosioa. Now, it has been found that the 
w.ater of the Great Geyser at the bottom'of the tube 
has a temperature higher than that of ordinary boiling 
■^ater, and this goes on increasing tiU ah option 
takes place, immediately before whjoh ^t has heeo 
found so high as 261 degrees Fahrenheit. Gbseryations 
to a similar effect have been made in regaird io the 
Greet Strokr, This peculiarity—for ; so it; in, seeing 
that in ordinary circumstances the hotter prater at the 
bottom would rise to the top, till all w|ia pquiMy 
warm—shews that tlie heating ;qf tljO water in the 
Geyser takes place under extraordinary :,djwimBtances, 
As far as I understand Professor Bunsen, he implies 
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that the, great pressure of the column above, and 
perhaps some mechanical impediments to free circula¬ 
tion in the form of the Geyser, give tlies* required 
circumstances. Such being assumedly the c.ise, there 
is an increase in the cohesion of the molecules of tlie 
water constantly going on at the bottom, ^t the same 
time that the heat is constantly increasing; at length, 
the latter force overcomes the former—ebullition takes 
place—an immense volume of vapour is instantaneously 
engendered, and .an eruption is the consequence. Tlie 
former may he ciilled the mcch.nnical; tlie latt(>r,»the 
chemical theory of the Geysers. I must leave others to 
say which is the mo.st plausible. There arc other diffi¬ 
cult questions, particularly as to the infusion of silica 
contained in the water, and the source of the mud or 
clay which we sec boiling in so many of the Geysers, 
and deposited in such vast quaiility around the extinct 
ones on the liill. I must not launch into these ques¬ 
tions ; but I may rcni.ark, that the resolutioi^ of tlie 
rocks of the district into such matlers under sueli 
circumstances, seems to me calculated to form a valu¬ 
able study to the geologist, as tending to illustrate 
many of the early changes of matter on the earth’s 
surface. 

The air being much clearer to-day than formerly, 
we could see beyond the nearest r.ange of hills. Unable 
to visit llecla, which is thirty miles ‘from the Geysers, 
on the other side of a dangerous and unbridged river, 
wc had been very eager all the preceding day to get at 
least a view of th.at celebrated mountiiin. Wc were 
now gratified with a sight of its trii>lc and snow- 
covered summit, peering over the low hills on the 
opposite side of the valffiy. It is usu.ally thus .•overecl 
with snow, so as to pft'sent nothing to the traveller 
heyond what he could sec on any nionntain of sunilar 
elevation. It is only once in .a long lifetime lli.at the 
Icelander secs it in action as a volcano—the last time 
being in 1S4(!. , 

At nine o’clock, our party si t out on its return, (^fter 
paying about seven sliillings to 'I'horvcr for the grazing 
of the forty horses during the two days. Tlie vacancies 
left in our boxes by the declining slock of i>rovisions 
were fully^ filled by the spoils of the Geysers, of whieli 
each person had appropriated a greater or less quantity. 
Under a bright sky and a high temperatim’, ive slarled 
in one cheerful group, leaving the guides to bring up 
the baggage and olherthorses at their convenience. 
Sc.orcely ever but in Italy have I seen a more be.autiful 
day than this. The heat in some places was almost' 
oppressive. After a few miles, pausing at a l»/c, or 
farm, to get a drink of milk, we fou/d a couple of 
travelling-horses standing tied together, head to tail 
—one being saddled for a man, the other foi* a lady, 
and the latter having a showy cloth laid over it. The 
quietness of the two animals, under ai» arrangement 
wliich so completely forbade any sort of movement, 
was edifying. Our wit' said it was a good deal like 
matrimony in some of its asperts. The travelling-lady 
by and by made lier apperfMfee, and proved to be a 
pretty young woman, dressed rather elegantly, but with 
only a sailor’s glazed hat upon her head. The gentle- 
njW*, Who was her brother, entered "into conversation 
witft Some of our Danish friends, and asked with 
eagerness for news of the war in the Black Sea. He 
spoke with fervour against the Russians, .and said if Ms 
had the cza| here he would hang him. I cannot say 
I flS|,„«my Binpriae at so truculent a sentiment, not 
merely As harmonising much with tho British view of 
tlie late czar as a^reat malefactor, but as expressive 
of the general feeling of the north of Europe regaining 
the rRus^aSs: Wherever I have been in Norway, 
SWedi^ or Denmark, 1 have heard but one expression 
of feat and wrath regarding that encroaching, intriguing, 

,' and unscrupuloos power. 

'!, Af this plao® we found an old woman, of a diseased 


and fatuous appcaroncefset out at the end of the house ’ 
to enjoy the air. Slic*was, I believe, an example of a 
|ilisease called /e/im, peculiar to this island, and attended 
by groat swellings and ulcerations. * Whether it be 
exactly the same ailment as the ancient leprosy, I cannot 
|toll; but there can be no doubt thafit is a result of tlie 
same causes—namely, dejeient conditions in food and 
air for healthy life. Ouij photogrimher afterwards had 
.an opportunity at Keikiavik of taiitw portraitifrcs of 
Wo persons thus billeted. In the existing circuni- 
^nccs of Iceland, etit off from general InterAiirse 
with other nations, and dependent on one other country 
for suimlios of grain, it is not wonderful that tluTessire 
great ileficiencies of aliment amongst it.s people. But, 
suppjied as we arc with all necessaries we can pay for, 
it is scarcely possible for ns to imagine wli/Vt privations 
our neighbours in this solitary isle are pxjiosed to. 
Only a few weeks before our ^ int—bad weather having 
prevented the arrival of vessels at the usiiUl time—there 
wa# a kind of famine in leelr.ml, insonmeh that tho 
governor’s own family oxperieueed a defieieiicy of 
bread. l’erliap.s, liowever, the disease in question is 
less directly owing to want than to filth and had air. 

All the winter tlirongli, an Iceland farmer’.s ^mily, 
including servant#, speiiils the greater part of its time, 
night ns well as day (so far as there is a. day), huddled 
up in one stifling apartment, where the atmosphere 
becomes so ]io)luted, that a stranger entering from the 
o])eu air can scarcely meet it witliout sickening. One 
consequence of this is often femarked upon—namely, 
the inditferi'nee #)f the *i)eoi)le to some (loints of the 
moral law; hut it is of scarcely inferier importiiiicc 
tliat the siieiuling so much time in air unfit to arte- 
rialisc the blood, poisons the siiriiigs of life, and 
jihysie.ayy deteriojutes the population. 'I'lie tondency 
of all modern oliservatiou in hygiene has heeii to show 
l!ie paramount imjiortanec of liealtliy respiration, even 
over wholesome and sulfieient food. 

At noon we 'eacheil llie Bror.i, which, having fallen 
a little (hiring the two past days, seemed not quite so 
formidable as before. While we rested on tho opposite 
hank, Iho native gentleman and lady eamo up, and 
dashed into the stream with a nonehalanee that c6olcd a 
little till' airs we hud been inclined to give ourselves for 
licit hesitating about so dilRcult a ford. In the course 
of our forenoon ride, wc met a considerable number of 
parties of natit%'.s, Siearly all of them on tlfh return 
from Reikiavik with fi.sh and articles of mercliandise. 
Some which we passed on tlieir way to that place, were 
’ carrying packs oti wool, to lie exchanged for merchan¬ 
dise. Si.v, ten, or a dozen horses went in a row, so 
laden, eoudueted by two or three roughly iressed men 
or womjn, also mounted; the women being in swno 
instances mounted simply on a higher saddle than the 
men, so as to allow their feet to hang down on each 
side. Every such cavalcade alTeeted mo more or loss 
painfully, under a consideration of the disproportion 
between the amount of the gooda^nWilSSU, and' 
number of human beings and animals required for 
carrying thorn, marking's ^lis did the low and primitive 
state of all industri.al organisation in Iceland, and the 
exceeding poverty which must be the un^oidable 
consequence. It was ift tlic same time an interesting 
study to a historical mind, as a living reflex of the 
condition of jur own country in times not long past.; , 
for certainly iir Scotland, it is not yet more than f 
a century since packhorses wore' employed for tfeqji 
transport of all kinds of heavy articles. ,.‘s i 

At three o’clock, we rcachec^Utld, a^e On the liftltJwV.i i 
of Apa-vatn lake. While the bulk of ^e party Jreslji^J , 
tficre for on hour on the sward, eiyoying the * i * 
sunshine, I strolled down to the lakeside to see a Ml/ ' 
of geysers whose steam had attracted our attlsn^®'' 
on our ouiward journey two days before. 
highly curfous and interesting scene. Tho|S:.AiA.,|ivo 
gr<|ips of geysers here, on the beach !ahd 
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‘divided from each otlicr little more than a hundred 
yards. In each case, within tlie space of perhaps a 
quarter of an acre, there is a multitude of small | 
apertures, crusted with silica, and each boiling with air| 
its might, the water in some instances flirting up a foot | 
or two into the air. Beside,a good active caldron inf 
one of the groups, an old woman from the bye was 
quietly establislied Y’itl) hcr*[ubi using the hot water 
whichijetted up py Jior side fJr the purification of her 
clothes. In the ' other group, wljtth wasf the inora^ 
interoi'ting of the tfro, I counted thirty boilers in fu/ 
work, blurting forth hot water, which flowed over the 
inqfusted sands into the lake. One of them, formed 
of two apertures close together, and shewing’ large 
cavernous bores, pro^.'Cted water tw'o feet liigb in one 
continuous stream, which, plashing out on all sides, 
was evidently forming a bSsin of ihe same character as 
that of the Great Geyser. The other apertures wore 
mostly very small; some so uineli so. and witli sueli 
tiny jets of water, as.to look like so many little tea¬ 
kettles on a fire. So much petty fuss, and fume, and 
splutter, had in it an clement of the droll, at wiiich I 
could not help—solitary as I was—falling a-Iaughing, 
and that heartily. There was at the same time niucli 
to fix*the grave interest of the scientific inquirer, in 
tlie way in which tlio silicious matter wnis disposed 
round the orifices. The style of tlie incrustations 
evidently depends on how tlie water behaves. Wliere 
it quietly runs, the silica is deposited in tliiii flakes, 
forming a laminar crust. Where it falls in a plash, a 
cauliflower-like crust is formed. I apprehend, when 
the lake is full to its banks, all tliis*sceiic of natural 
ebuKition takes place tyider water. 

The people of the bye supplied us wdth some good 
fresh milk, which only wanted being free o^f blaek 
specks of dirt to be entirely acceptable. As we 
reposed on the grass in the powerful sunshine, witli 
our steeds grazing near by, tlie families of tlie place 
came out and sat down beside us, regarding us with 
a stupid wonder and interest. Tlicro were one or two 
good faces among the children, but tlie, majority looked 
like person.s to whom neither nature nor circumstances 
have been kindly. 

In the evening, as wc were approaching Tliingvalla, 
the fine Italian weather was suddenly exchanged for a 
cold easterly drizzle, which made us arrive at the end 
of our dty’s journey in no comfij'rtaide state. Our 
good friend the parson had been so kind, liowcver, as 
prepare a large dish of trouts for our supper; and he 
once more received the senior of oijr jiarly into his ' 
humble manse. The niglit passed exactly iike the 
former one the same place. Once more wc stretclied 
ourselves in that narrow chanei'l, witli that curious 
miniature burlesque of chureli-funiisliings urifaiid us. 
The only difference to me was tlie accidental one of my 
having a parallel sleeper of somewhat larger growth 
beside me on this occasion than on the former one: small 
MHP^e diffeMMtu^B, it caused me to be so tlmronglily 
jammed—owing tC the exceeding narrowness of our 
space of flooring—that I liaik to pleadffor a change of 
arrangements in the middle tlie night. 

In the morning, which was drizzly and uncomfort¬ 
able, thefUgh not strictly cold, tiie priest came to sec 
what he could do for us. We asked him a few questions 
as to his family and other circumstances, and learned 
that lie has a wife and eight children,IMides a step¬ 
daughter. His parishioners, about a hundred in 
number, ore extended over so wide a space, ^that he 
has a preachin(j(Mation at tlie distance of eighteen 
miles,40 which he trai^eltf once a month. Ills honora- 
riula kmqnn^lfl^twenty-fi ve pounds of English moneyi 
‘Decimis y^si#?' I asked. ‘In toto,’ replied he. 

‘ Habesneipliellos aut fundum ? ’ ‘ Non.’ ‘ Habes 

eqnum Imo, bonum equum.’ We could not hiit 
how so large a family, besides a hors^, could lie 
l||S|^rt*A on meuti so Mnall. In wandering about the 


place, I lighted upon his little stithy, which reminds 
me to tell that in Iceland a priest is always able to 
shoe yourdiorsc, if required. 

L I f'E ’ S UNDERCURRENT. 

IN I'OUK CIIArTEltS.—CONCLUSION. 

Mv next residence was with a young couple, who 
had only one child. They had come together both 
equally poor, but by means of economy and industry, 
biidffurnished tlicir little home, and were still adding 
to the stock. I was here quite happy for several 
montlis; for it was the abode of peace and love, until 
tlie domestic heartli was darkened by intemperance. 
'J’lie husband, who, for love of his wife, had forsaken 
his old associates, so6n after I became their lodger 
gradually began to resume liis evil habits; at times 
coming home late and iiito.xicated. At first, the wife 
used tears and gentle remonstrances. He listened 
to her complainings mildly, and promised amendment; 
but bis former habits overcame liis faint resolution, 
and tlicn his deserted wife could only weep in secret, 
and watch with an acliiiig heart for liis return. Often 
in the cold winter-evenings she would watch for hours, 
while her baby slept. 

At length poor Helen’s complainings were met by 
vituperation; and then followed strife. She became 
melancholy and dejected; her former tidy habits 
gradually faded away, for poverty began to pinch 
witli his iron grasp. In the same tenement, there 
were several females in poor^elen’s situation; and 
these came to condole with her, and talk over their 
sorrows. Drink was resorted to as a consolation and 
solace; and the unfortunate Helen .soon became its 
victim, and more its s’ave than her husband. My 
homfi for some time had become very uncomfortable 
from their squabliles; yet I was loath, on the poor baby’s 
account, to leave the house, for what I paid for my board 
and lodging was the only money Helen could depend 
upon when Saturday came round. Article after article 
had been pledged; even her own and husband’s dress. 
At length it became .altogether unbearable: blows 
were exchanged by the wretched pair, and I loft the 
bouse. Soon after, James enlisted in the army, and 
left his children to the care of a drunken and degraded 
mother, made ^ucli by his own misconduct. 

Month after month passed on, and I was happy and 
content.* As my earnings increased, so did my wants 
and expenditure. At the end of each week, I was 
never much riclier or poorer than I was at the com¬ 
mencement of the montli. I had no desire to change 
my situation in life; T looked upon labour merely as 
the moans of sujiplying my wants, for ambition had 
not yet entered my bKtwti, nor thouglit of clnmge. 
The present hour was all I cared for, until one after¬ 
noon 1 met a young man in a warehouse for which I 
wrought; and altlsough much changed, I at once recog¬ 
nised him as one of the old inmates of the garret when 
I lived with Annie. He was the son of a basket-woman, 
and at that time assisted her by selling matches. The 
recognition was mutual, although I was in my wOj;king- 
clothes, and he dressed like a gentlemanf and bfans- 
acting business with the firm. Our mbetinK^ was 
cordial, and an appointment was made' to yisit hiiii at 
his hotel in the evening after busmefis-hbmrs* ' 

We met, and talked over what had happened to iM 
since the days of our wants and priva^ns. He had) 
when liis mother died, been sent to the charity-work¬ 
house ; from thence to the Lanark cottou spinning- 
millg, where he learned to be a spinner, and was, with • 
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the other children, sent to school at over-hours. Being 
of quick parts, he attracted the notice of his superiors, 
and, by patient good conduct, was promotjd step by 
step, and his salary increased. He was now a con¬ 
fidential agent, by economy had saved sever#! hundred 
pounds, and was at this time in treaty witli a company ' 
who were about to commence business, which he 

■was to be the acting partner. On liearing all this, I 
could not help feeling as if fortune had’dealt unkindly 
by me, compared with him. The night following was a 
sleepless one, for I turned over and over in my thoughts 
project after project to better my circumstances ;»but 
all alike appeared hopeless except one. At lengtli my 
mind was made up, and I slept soundly. 

The whole of next day, as 1 sat at my loom, 1 
thought of my last night’s resolve; and the more T 
thought, the more I was pleased, and the easier it 
appeared of accomplishment. I Iiad often heard that 
there was no way of acquiring money but by saving; 
i and my plan was, to spend no more of my wages than 
■what was absolutely necessarj', and to avoid rompiiny 
in public-houses, where a great part of my earnings 
had hitherto been consumed. I eomnu'iieed with 
good-will; wages were fair, and trade brisk. My 
aim appeared distant, but reason told me it was sure; 

: and at the end of a few weeks I w’as surprised at the 
i progress I was making, and regretted the sums 1 had 
■ needlessly spent. At length I rcaohed the first stage. 

; One Saturday evening I made up the sum of ten 

1 pounds, the lowest the banks would receive as a first 
j deposit^ and with a feeling of pride I went on Monday 

1 to the office, and felt I was already a man of some 
importance as 1 read my receipt. 

None of my acquaintances knew what I was doing 
with my money, and ohen bantered mo for not joining 
in their revels as I was wont The only indulgence 1 
allowed myself was the purchase of a book at one or 
other of the stands, for I felt lonely in niy room after 
being used to company; and so I soon acquired a taste 
for reading and amusing information. 1 at first tliouglit 

I miglit, like Roy, turn a miser ; but mine was nol the 
lust of money for its own sake, but as the means to 
attain an end: my object was to accumulate a small 
capital, and become a master like Edwards, my old 
associate the spunk-boy. It was emulation that urged 
me on; it was a race of life, and he had got the start; 
but the field was open, and my heart beat higli witli 
hope as, month after njonth, the chances of success 
became more and more apparent. 

I was residing with a respectable widow in the* 
Gallowgatc, wliere I had been for several months, 
when a new lodger came to take up^iis abode with 
her. I was struck with his appearance on the Sunday 
■ndien I first saw him. He had evidently* been in 
better circumstances, for liis clothes were made in the 
extreroo of fashion, although uow tjireadbarc; his 
manners and address were above those of a mechanic; 
and he had a look of bygone dissipation, with a fixed 
melancholy in ids expression. During the two weeks 
he had been in the house^s^s hours had been most 
regular, and he was always strictly sober when he came 
home his lodgings. 

It was the third week before any intercourse took 
place between us. The landlady had told me that the 
.poor lad, as she called him, appeared broken-hearted, 
imd this made me feel a certain interest in him. She 
had'. l«Bt ■ him one of my books during my absence 
ih.,the day,* and replaced it on my table before my 
t^nm. One evening I had come home rather sooncT 
v than usual, and was sitting at the window, when she 
eitne and requestld the loan of one of my boolm for 
Mr Kennedy. I told the good woman to inform him 
t^t he was Yvelcome to any of them, and 1 should 
hd happy to have bis company on any evening, either 
in his own room or mine. Rrom this time, a night 
eejdqm passed without our meeting. I felt happy in 

his company, and learned much from him, for he had 
been well ed ucated,, and possessed h soundness of 
-judgment quite new to me. 

One evening, lie came home mor* depressed than 
usual. 1 knew lie was out of a situation ; but this 
eveiiii^g tlioro was a wildness in Ills ihanner and 
fierceness in his eyes ftint almost alarmed me for 

Ills safety. I inquired*what was the matter; ho 
made me no answer iRr some luuc, but paced tlie 
tfoorn. Iltoving u^d all I could tfl sootlie him, he 
Vine and stood by ttie fire, his ciBiows resting nn the 
mantel-piece, and his face covered by tlic palms of his 
liaiids. ^ 

‘ Grhliam,’ said ho at longtli, ‘ 1 feel and thank you 
for ^-our kindness; hut I am a \uined man: nothing 
can redeem the past. I am now drinking* the dregs of 
niy cup of folly, and their'lnllorness 1 can no longer 
endure. 1 have placed a gulf between me and my 
future prospects 1 see no mode of overleaping; my 
fclk)w-men have put a ban up(m mo. 1 have been 
after two situations to-day, both of them far below 
my former standing, anil have been reji'cted: on one 
application, T was rejeeted rudely ; on the otlier, with 
taunts and insult—and 1 am ln.ie .'dive to tell it! I 
feel that my bad fame follows me, yet I liaTo long 
renouneod niy tolly; for months' I liavo not tasted 
anything stronger than water, and 1 am resolved never 
again to put within my lips the insidious destroyer of 
my oiiec bright prospects, (iraliam, 1 that had hun¬ 
dreds of. my own, and at tUs moment have not flvo 
shillings in the world. I am unfit for laborious outdoor 
work; 1 have no trade; 1 am useful only in a situation 
of trust, where steadiness alonejs required. Dishoiftsty 
was never laid to iny charge, yet I am a ruined man; 
and were it not #iiy early education, I would put a 
period to my misery tliis iiiglit.’ 

1 looked at him witli pity and surprise; for his 
feelings of repentance and remorse I could not com¬ 
prehend—they were strangers to my breast. I could 
look hack upon my past life with thankfulness; it had 
lieen of continued progress and increasing comfort ; I 
Iiad nothing to repent of or regrei. 1 said all I could 
to soothe him and inspire hope; but my words, I could 
perceive, fell cold on his car. When we parted for the 
night, he took my hand in his, and tlianked mo for 
niy kiisd endeavours. 

The following c'g'ning, I found him in mf room, if 
possible more depressed than lie was the one before. 
Anxious to know something of his former liistory, I 
turned the discourse to the ups and downs of life; and, 
ill liope of his being equally communicative, I told 
him lily own story. He for some tim'* seemed to 
wave the subject, but at length spoke out. 

‘ My*fathor,’ said he, ‘ was a merchant, not wealthy, 
but far above want, with a thriving hiisiiicss, created 
by ids own care and industry. I was the youngest of 
three, a brother and sister; our jiarcnts were most 
kind and indulgent, but iriy iiithcr vgj&n h'ict in enf«in^ 
cing all religious observances, for he was an elder iH'the 

churcii. Well Bo I remeigber that the Sabbath Was a 
day of privation and sfiiffA'ing to us; and I am now 
asliamed to think liow often, with my brother and 
sister, I mourned its rMtiirn. How quick are dUildren to 
observe and reflect! 1 was often, when very young, in , 
iiiy father’s shop, and at times saw liim praising goods 
to a customeHtiad heard him tell my mother were not :::' 
what they ought to bo; and, young as I was, my 
whispeiyd—can my father tell lies? Once, a notSt';;; 
widow, whose linsband had lately dftd, was 
with him for a little forbearaftce* until she was «Bft}iJi^'». 
to pay a small sura she was Indebted (# him; he sporaS 
very harshly to her, yet he had read the evening i 

the twenty-second chapter, of Exodus, wher% 1^ ^ , ‘ 
twenfy-si^nd verse, if says: “ Ye shall not nlBinfiiito'i'?' 
widow, omaHierless child.” 1 would not menti^ 
thMS, were it not ip? the baneful effpett oft ■ ', 
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Bjy young inind at the time/ aud the Wight their 
imj^tsion cast-on my riper yeans. 

‘As I grew up, my tasks lessened, but the same 
restraint continuSd; my brother and sister died young, 
and my mother, when I was nineteen years of age. Even 
after my father had made me fi partner in his business, 
he still looked upon mu as a child : from his auste¬ 
rity, ho had never gained mf’^love; and I obeyed Iiim 
only as- a soldier,doeS his commander. To the world, I 
ap}>carcd as religibus an attendant/ff’ the cKircli as h*^ 
was; tut, alas ! my'lieart was not there: I was almosy 
if not wholly, a sceptic, for I was not llio least under 
th^nflucnce of religion. 

‘ At my father’s death I was loft my own master, 
and dreams of coinirv? enjoyment and freedom llo^ited 
before me. I was now sole owner of a thriving busi¬ 
ness, w'ith a few hundreds‘in the bank; and 1 did not 
all at once tlirow off the mask, for the restraint 1 had 
been reared under acted as a check for some time, so 
that it was not withojit many severe struggles I fell 
away altogether. But fall 1 did. Gradually niy Sunday 
relaxations, as my companions and I called tliem, 
began to encroach on my week-days; I einploycd 
others^o do for me what I ought to liavc done for 
myself;'my business began to declinOj and my income 
was unable to support my e.vtravagance. The money 
my fatiicr had left was all si)ent; bills came upon me 
T could not meet; my place of business was slmt up 
by my extravaga,nce and carelessness. My creditors 
found it was more through my own mismanagement 
than any necessity that my affairs w^rc so involved ; 
but I was sequestrated, and a trustee appointed, wlio, 
aftc# winding up my a^iiirs, paid my creditors in full, 
and handed me a small sum. Upon this, liy dint of 
economy, I have subsisted ever siuev; hut alibis now 
gone, and I am plungt-d in want and degradation.’ 

When Kennedy and I parted for the night, 1 began 
to turn over in my mind how I could be of service to 
liiin, for lie had introduced me to arithmetic, and 1 
I was now doing questions in Practice under his tcacliing. 

I Tlte next morning,,! wrote to niy friend Edwards in 
Kennedy’s behalf, giving an outline of his bistoiy, aud 
saying all 1 could in Ids favour; and on tlic following 
evening, wlien I came liomc, J received an answer, 
stating that lie would give liini a trial, if his appear' 
ance pleased him, as tlie iinn at that time reiitlired a 
clerk. IJis appearance!—tluire wa».th»rub, for it was 
shabby-genteel; and 1 actually hesitated as to wliether 
I should tell lum what I Isad done. For niy own 
credit, after wliat I had said, he mus/ at least appear 
respectable, and I saw no other way of Ids doing so but 
by Miy advaweing him money to buj' clotlies. 

To break upon my hoard was to me a matter of 
serious consideration; it was like upsetting lA'y own 
aims. I thought over all the instances I had ever 
heard of money lent and never repaid; and an old 
rhy me ran strong in roy mind— 

lT!Wl*4nd,money and a friend. 

By both I set groat store; , 

1 lent my money mj' friend, 

He was my friend no more. 

»■ If 1 had my money an^my friend, 

As I had once before; 

I’d keep my money to myself, 

And lose my friend no morq, t, 

1 had almost hardened my heart, and vas humming 
tile misanthropic words when Kennedy came jpto my 
room j but. his n^anoholy, heart-broken look dissolved 
at once prudent refolfes- I handed him the letter; 
and as he readmit fhe tears started into his eyes; hi 
took my hand ard actually kissed it; but soon the 
glow of hope padually faded from his'face, and his 
pyes wander^ over his threadbare dress, and Ids 
,,^^o^,jiiB»pned hat whidi he had laid 'upon buy 


‘ Do not bo cast down, Kennedy,’ said I, ‘ I did not 
recommend you without being able to carry you 
through; pid as to your appearance, I will lend you 
as much as will make that respectable: I know you will 
repay mo a^i soon as you can.’ He uttered no word— 
he made no promise—^but I felt a warm tear drop upon 
my hand, wiiich he still held in his ; tlie pleasure I felt 
was woi'tli all 1 had in tlie hank. How strange are tlie 
turns of fortune ! Charlie Graham, the poor gatherer, 
lending money to a rich merchant’s son! Next day, 1 
got liim equipped, and lie set off in the stage-coacli to 
present himself to Edwards, tho old poors-house 
orphan. I liad the pleasure to hear, in a day or two, 
that he was engaged; and in a few months after, 
I received a letter from Edwards, thanking me for 
having recommended Kennedy to liim, who before tliiii 
time had rcjiaid me the money I had advanced. 

From tlie period MAltoss liad taken me under liis 
charge, I had been prosperous and happy. I was now 
in my twenty-fifth year, and by steadily adhering to 
my rule* of economy, I was gradually nearing the aim 
of my ambition—to have one hundred pounds in the 
bank, anil all my own. ■VVliile comfortably situated, 
I never cliangcd my lodgings, and I still wrought in 
Mr floss’s shop. But tho cares of riclies were begin¬ 
ning to assail me. How could I quicken the increase 
of my store—how turn ray wealth to tlie best advan¬ 
tage ? ] sonietira»s lost an hour or two of sleep in 

ruminating on thi.s subject. 

One of my fellow-lodgers was from the country, 
steady, sober, and saving like myself, without being 
jienurious ; iie was clerk in a warehouse for which I 
liad long wrought, .and the partners of which were 
reported to be very wealthy. Oik- evening I spoke to 
him on the .siiliject which occi|^iied my tliouglits, con¬ 
sidering him well qualified to give me advice. ’VVlicii 
I mentioned the amount of my fortune, he told me: 
‘ It is far too simall a sum to commence with on a scale 
to pay well, ami you shall be plunged into all the miso- 
ries of a poor master witliout capital. I myself,’ lii- 
contfiiued, ‘have sa\ed a greater sum than you, and i 
get better interest, for 1 receive five per cent.’ I inquired 
where, lie told me his employers gave that for money 
oil loan, and that all his was in their liands; aud lie 
had no doubt they would give mo the same for mine. 
The temptation was great, and I thought not of the 
ri.sk, for they were rejiuled wealtliy. (One or two 
banks ligd stopped payment about tliis time, and tliose 
will) liad money in others were very uneasy, and many 
bvitlidrawing it.) Next forenoon, I went and offered 
wliat I had in tlie bank to the comp.any on loan, at 
five per cent. ;^it was accepted, and 1 endorsed ray 
hank-receipt to tlicm, and got tlieir bill at a short 
date. 1V, cut to my trunk, and placed it in safe deposit, 
pleased with my niorning’.s work. 

Happy and content, on I worked, and added to my 
store. I felt the desire to increase it come stronger 
and stronger upon me, and I regretted wlion I had to 
purcltasc any necessary I required, even clotlies and 
shoes: I was becomingV-hriscr. 1 had.mastered one 
hundred pounds, and all ray anxiety was to make that 
two. I was the first and last in tlie workshop, and 
the most industrious; for my only pleasure was adding 
to my store. Guthrie, my friend, was still my fellow- 
lodger; but he seemed to me to keep the erea' i^ot 
oft his way, careful but void of any extreme desire to 
increase his wealth: Another of those fittctuttiions in 
trade came upon us, and several of the hottses in tifwn 
had 'hecomo bankrupt. 1 felt very tmeasy, but was 
not actually afiraid, until one evening Gutmrie came 
home very much depressed. I saw tMfere was .sometliing 
wrong with him, and inquire what had happened. ' 

‘Graham,’ he replied, ‘I hope all witt ^id wdill^I 
hope it will.' . ' 

‘ What do you mean ?■’ 1 inquired in great alarm, 
for the safety of my money flashed upon my mind. ^ I 
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rose and strode through the room, tny eyes fixed upon 
him: I feared to receive his answer. 

‘ Our house,’ said he at length, ‘has this d»y received 
notice of tlie failure of two firms in New York, with 
whom wo have had transactions to a very lai^e amount 
for some years back. I know tliat in the spring we 
sent ofi' largo consignments, for which w* have had 
no remittances. My employers are very uneasy, and 
I am sure the balance is heavy agiinst us; but 
T am in hopes that we can meet our engagements. 
Since we received the information, we liave been busy 
making out a st-atement; but I have not loasned 
how the balance stands, or the .amount of our liabi¬ 
lities. We have hoi>es that remittances are on the 
way. As the intelligence of the failure is only from 
report, I hope our house will stand the shock. Tn the 
jirescnt crisis, I cannot think of lifting iny money, but 
you may, without the feeling tlfkt hinders me.’ 

I felt stunned and bewildered: this was a turn in 
my afikirs I had never dreamed of. We partei^ for the 
niglit, he leaving me in the most uneasy frame of mind 
I had ever been in. When J had nothing -to lose, 1 
cared not for to-morrow; to-morrow was now' a day 
of immense importance to me. I slept none that 
night. On the next forenoon I presented my bill, and 
requested payment. I was told it was inconvenient 
.at present, but in a few days it would be honoured. 
With a heavy heart I left the warehouse; 1 had no 
alternative. I thought not of work, for I could not 
have settled to it. In the evening, Outhric called, hut 
he waff far more depressed tlian tlie evening before. 
The first q\iestion he asked as he entered my room 
was, if I had got my money. 1 replied that I liad 
not. . 

‘ Graham,’ said he, lifter a pause, ‘ I care not so 
much for my own loss, as I am grieved th.at I ivas ttio 
cause of you ])lacing your h.ard-e.arned savings m the 
lumds of our house. The partners are strictly honest 
men, hut unforeseen circumstances liiivo involved tliem 
in ruin. They themselves will lose double tlie amount 
of their greatest creditor—aye, ten times. To-morrow, 
they will be declared bankrupt, and wlinl dividend their 
estate will p.ay, I have no means of learning. We 
are both Imrlod back to the point at wliich wo began 
to save money', and must commence again.’ Ills woids 
fell upin my^nind like sudden darkness; I knew' not 
what to think, 1 was so overpow'erod. The only 
consolation I hail was, tkat I was not myself in debt; 
I owed no one a shilling. 

There is wisdom in bearing misfortunes patiently, 
but this is in general awanting at the time it is most 
required: such was ray case, and I wijjked about the 
room until fatigue caused me to sink into a chair. In 
my folly', I thought it w.as vain for me to sav< money, 
for my doom was poverty and toil. I had a few pounds 
in my chest, and, instead of returning So my loom, I 
went to the public-house, where I sat and endeavoured 
to forget my loss in the stupefaction of intoxication; 
and day after day I continued this process, till I sunk 

I into the lowest stage oPtJTllsory and degradation. 

! Repentance and good resolutions would succeed in the 
morning, only to be thrown aside in a few hours; for 
as the effects of the debauch died away, the craving 
; heeame unbearable, and 1 renewed the intemperance 
oCvtbe day before. I was like a fascinated bird, whom 
thh eye ctf fdie snake was upon. I knew my defora; t 
mourned, «nd strove; but drink, the serpent, had me 
comx’^etely thider its power. 1 was now far more 
wretched than when 1 wandered through the streets 
, with the good Annie- 1 was then only poor, for I was 
Inho^nt and piotfc} now, I was equally poor,shut 
without fto innooenoe and peace I then enjoyed. Such 
was often my state of mind—for I was now penniless 
. Apd almost iu rags—that, in the delirium of intoxica- 
f tlcin, j; went to the river to throw myself in and end, my 
misery • hut before it came to this, my constitution. 


n.atur.ally strong, gave i^ay, and I lost my senses for a 
time. • • 

, When T awoke to consciousness, I found myself in 
the public hospital, weak ns an infaift, and my mind 
calm and serene as if I had awakened out of a sleep 
^in eliiljliooil. My sight wsis so weak; 1 could not endure 
the light, and 1 closed njy cyo.s, and began to reflect j 
the whole events of my wo passing in rapid succession 
before me. from the garret with good Annie, to tluf green 
jhy the rivlr-side consciousness’ left nth. Bitter 

Jjjgret came upon me, but, it was Void of the rt^orse 
I liad felt before. 1 may now say I first pr.aycd, for it 
was t^je sincere ontpo\irir\gs of iny heart. I iMide 
resolves of future amenJuient, and to return to my 
100114 never more to taste the V.ause of my degra¬ 
dation. But liow was I to get out of the hospital, and 
again apjiear in a dccei t manner in the streets? Tho 
thought of thi.s depressed me mucli, for my clothes 
were in rags, and my shoes deserved not tlie name. 
Willi a bitter feeling, 1 at length put on my almost 
mendicant garb, and was aiiout to leave tho hospital, 
wlicn, to my surprise, I saw Gutliric enter the ward. 

T blushed as he approaelied : lie did not eordially talio 
my hand as he was wont, and I saw he ejifd mo 
with a cold look.of pity. 1 felt hrmhled and abased 
—I could not look him in the face. 

‘Graham,’ said he at length, ‘ I am sorry for you, hut I 
bring you good news. The afiiiirs of our liousc have 
been so far wound up tliat there is a certainty of its 
I'aying above ten .sliillings iu*tho pound. 1 have been 
retained by tlu^ trustee at my old salary, to assist 
in winding up matters ; so you ni.ay rely upon my 
information.’ • * 

.Joy took possession of nij' mind; T told him of my 
regret I'f the uiodmof life I liad lately followed; my firm 
determination to ab.andon my evil conr,si-s ; and tho 
shame 1 felt in leaving the ho.spit.al in my'present garb, 
lie .at once said lie would lend me five pounds on tho 
security of my dividend, and I witli pleasure accepted bis 
friendly' oiler, and slept that night witli a mind at ease. 

Tlie first use 1 made of my reoo\;cring strength, w.as 
to call upon niy' friend Mr i{o.ss. 'I'lio good old man 
was happy to see me, as lie was wont to be before my 
career of dissiiiatioii. I laid open to him the sorrow I 
felt for niy past conduct, and my resolve to avoid it for 
the fiitfire; and in a few days, 1 was sealed at my loom, 
and continued steadily at my occupation without a wish 
to alter it. At lengtli I received from the trustee on the 
bankriiiit estate payment of ray dividend; the amount 
' was fifty'-scvcii pounds, and I placed it in tho bank witli 
tlie few pounds I had saved since my reform.ation. 1 
once more enjoyed a tranquil mind, an(> no longer 
thought of my loss. Mr Ross, wlio was now an old 
man, aAl had become very frail, began to speak of 
giving up business, and living upon what little money, 
he had saved, as he had no children of liis own alive. 

I inquired what sum he expected for Iiis looms and 
business. He asked whetlicr 1 knc\]L|a.i>'. one likely 
purchase them. 1 smiled, and said: ^■’erhaps I may be 
the person my-sclf.’ lIe,lo*ed at me witli amazement. 

‘ Say you so, CJiarlie; where did you find the purse?’ 
For neither Mr Ross, nor any one of my old shoptnatos, 
knew that 1 had saved «noney, or tliat the loss* f it had 
been the cause of my backsliding. I told lijra I had some' 
cash in the bank, but I feared not snfilcient. ‘I attj' 1 ; 
happy to heaV say so,’he replied. ‘As I do liot. i’ 
require tlie money to bo paid all at once, get whoiS'if,;, 
you plegse to value the articles, and you shall hav^S 
them at the price named. If you havfnot gufl 0 loient,,,^j 
will not distress you for the Imlanc^ you osH' .pwiljj, 
by instalments, at your convenience.^ ' ' ' ‘ 

Thus was I set up at last, the master of a 
and escaped from that undercurrent of life .wKe)fo: ;|b‘d' 
many gU<^,' and writhe, and perish. I don’t 
much yet about what are called the upper tanks jibdi ' 
it jeours to me, that even they will loobii v,lth,:ifom6 
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curiosity, if not interest, on ttiese detflils of what is 
.going on in tlie (ieptlis below them. The things and 
}M;rsuns 1 have described are all real, and all types of^ 
classes more or lisa populous. 


TABLE-rORlCS,' HISTORICALLY HANDLED. ^ 

‘ I onsGRVKD a cus^m in those Ttali.an cities and 
towns'through tjic which I passed, that is not used in 
any othcr'eountry that 1 saw in m^travelsjlneilhor drf 
I thiiflit that any otfier nation of Christendom dotli uaf. 
it, but only Italy.’ 

Sk) writes the old English traveller Thomas Coryate, 
in that book of his, quaintly cntitiilcd Ciudilies, jind 
published in the ycaifof grace 1011. In 1008, Thomas 
has been travelling through Prance, Italy, Switzerland, 
and parts of Germany ; aitd in his Ctut/ilie-i appear the 
results of the tour. But what is the unique custom 
which Thomas has observed in Italy, and to a know¬ 
ledge of which he introduces his British countrySien 
in the said year of grace 1011 ? 

It is neither more nor leas than the use of forks at 
table. Thomas Coryate is struck, and amused withal, 
by tlt£. observance in Italy of a custom which he 
believes — and he- is an experictict^ traveller — not 
Christendom at large can elsewhere shew an example 
of. Hear him detail the prandial x'hcnomciioii; ‘ The 
Italian, and also most strangers that are comniorant in 
Italy, do always at their meals use a little fork when 
they cut their meat. f?or while with their knife, 
which they hold in one hand, they cu^ the meat out of 
the dish, they fasten their fork, wliieli tliey hold in 
theSr other hand, upon*the same dish; so tliat wliat- 
soever he bo that, sitting in the company of any others 
at meal, should unadvisedly touch ethc dish ff meat 
with his fingers from wliich all at the table do cut, he 
will 'give occasion of oflence unto the company, as 
having transgressed the laws of good-manners, inso¬ 
much that for his error he shall he at least brow¬ 
beaten, if not reprehended 'in words. This form of 
feeding, I underst^d, is generally used in all places 
of Italy; their forks being, for the most part, made of 
iron or steel, and some of silver, but those are used 
only by gentlemen.’ Honest Thomas Coryate was 
qnite taken with tills new-fangled curiosity—for a 
curiosity it was to him to all intents and purfioses— 
and as A curiosity he put it dowg in<)lack and white 
for the amusement of tiis readers. ‘And the reason 
of this curiosity is,’ ho goes on to say, ‘because tlic 
Italian cannot by any means endure, to liave his dish 
touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not 
alike cleans Very right, too, thongiit Thomas. So, 
when he got back again to tlie White Cliffs, and was 
set down before tlie roast-heef of Old England^ in that 
self-same year of grace 1008, forthwitli he resolved to 
naturalise that Italian exotic, by planting it on his 
ow n table: and he did so. And men saw, and mar- 
'*f611ed ; somi^llmight it a good idea, and others voted 
him an affected ^ 

Snapper up of uii^nsiderod trifles; 

and all, with one consent, all England over, called him 
Farci/er%T his pains. Furoifeif the fork-bearer; such 
was the famous ‘stylo’ bestowed on 'riiomas Coryate, 
the first man who ever used a table-fork in Great 
Britain.' * 

"We can fancy the Latip sobriquet, with its why and 
wherefore, mightily relished by King James, jgirtaking 
without fork, wmsther iron or silver, of his regal repast, 
and cracking jpkes, tight regal and pedantic, at the 
expense of j^rciforons Thomas, and to the delectatioh, 
as in dut£^^ndf of his majesty’s faithful and forkless 
guests. 'iRecords of royal fare, during that iliustriods 
• reign, are existing in abundance; and ye are to 
tlie monarch and his friends in evety instance 
JwUraut table-forks, disposing with a good-wiU now of 

‘ • . 


venison pasty, now of Paris pie; anon, of ‘rost kidd, 
wliol),’ or of ‘boyled ciirpe, hot;’ in a trice, again, of 
‘chines of salmon, broyled,’ or ‘rost mutton vith 
oysteres,’ or ‘sweet hreade pie,’ or ‘marled smelts,’ or 
‘ sowssed pjgg;’ then launching into an ocean of sweets 
and goodies, in the shape of quince-pie, candied-tart, 
musk-pearapaste, orange-comfit, alniond-leach, &c.— 
all amid much smacking of lips and clatter of knives, 
and—no, not fdrks. Wc can fancy his majesty leaning 
back in Ids chair to have his laugh out, as some courtier, 
of satirical temper and literary taste, proceeds to quote 
the* finale of Thomas Cor}'atc ’8 chapter on forks as 
follows:—‘ Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion by this forked cutting of meat, not 
only while I was in Italy, hut also in Germany, and 
oftenlimcs in England since I came home, being once 
quipped for that frequent using of my fork by a certain 
learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr 
Lawrence Wliitaker, wlio in liis merry humour 
doubted not to call me at talile Fureifer, only for using 
a fork at feeding, but,’ Thomas carefully adds, ‘for no 
otlier cause.’ As Robert Southey’s mother was jeered 
ill tlie streets of Bristol for carrying an umbrella, as 
a mere ufleminato innovation, so was Fureifer Tliomas, 
and so were ins first disciples, furciferous and few, 
derided as liiiieal coxcombs in books and on the stage. 
‘Your fork-curving traveller’ is finely flouted in 
Beaumont and Elctcher ; and Meercraft, in Ben Jonson, 
thus conqilains to Sledge and Gilthead: 

Have 1 (lo.scrvcd this from j’oii two ? for all . 

My jiains at eoiirt, to get you cacli a (latent. 

(hHheatl. Tor wliat? 

Mi'ircrafi. Upon my pvoje.ct of the forks. 

Sledge. Forks! 'What btttlicy ? 

MerrrraJI. Tlie laudable use of forks, 

Brought into custom hero us they are in Italy, 

To tlie .sparing of napkins, &c. 

Beckmann, to whom jvo owe our information on this 
as on so many other matters, in the Hislory of Inven- 
iio>f, after remarking that in France, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, forks even at court were entirely 
new, and that they had not found their way into 
Sweden, adds: ‘ But it must appear strange enough 
that Thomas Coryate, tlie traveller, should see forks 
fur the first time in Italy, and in the sarpe yeai^e the 
first person to use them in England—from which cir¬ 
cumstance he was facetiou.sIy .nicknamed Fureifer.’ In 
Italy itself, we are told, the use of forks was first 
known about the end of the fifteenth century; that is 
to say, during tlie latter years of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and liis brillii^nt associates, while Charles VIII. was 
king of France, and the first of tlio Tudors reigned 
prospenfusly in England. A eortain Italian, Galcotus 
Martius by name, wlio resided at the court of Hungary 
in the reign af Matthias Corvinus (1458-1490 A.n.), 
informs us, in his memoirs of that turbulent prince, 
that at that period forks were not used at table—as 
they then were in many parts of Italy—but tliat at 
meals each person laifr*>4»ld of the meat with his 
fingers, whence ensued an unpleasing,assimilaticm'of 
the said fingers to the colour of the duck’s-foot;'on 
account of the ‘much saffron then put into sauces 
and soup.’ The writer praises Matthias Corvinus 
himself for his kingly knack of ‘ eating without a fork, 
jset keeping up the table-talk meanwhile, and neyer 
smearing his clothes.* 

Attempts have been made to shew that*&e ancients 
must have known and used table-forks, or sbrnetlilfig 
equivalent; and dictionaries are appealed to, and Greek 
and Latin nouns-substanti vo are thenbe adduced, to prove 
the point. Does not the Greek word krmgra mean a fork ? 
—we are asked. Does not Atheute^s (author of tboee 
amusing Noeta)^&o not he, and PtiUux, and Capella, 
mention kreagra among kitchen-utensils ? That may 
be; as a large flesb-faoolc, to-wit, for the cook to use'in 
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hauling up a mass of boiled meat ftom the pot 5 not at all 
as a table-fork, for civilised creatures to use in effecting 
the transit of food from plate to mouth. It«ras ‘from 
hand to mouth,’ very literally, that our ancestors ate 
and lived. So, again, the Latin 'koxAb fmm, furciUa, 
and others, may be translated forks, if you please ; 
but then it is to the class of hay-forks, taidents, &c., 
not of table-forks, that they and their kind belong. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, thaf the food put 
upon the table of the ancients was considerably more 
‘tender’ than what now-a-dnys ve.Kcs our digestion. 
Furthermore, that all articles of food were cut mto 
tiny bits before they were served up, which was the 
more necessary, as the guests did not sit at table, but 
reclined on couches, in a posture that would not leave 
both hands at liberty. ‘ For cutting meat, persons of 
rank kept in their houses a carver, who had learned to 
perform his duty according to' certain rules.’ This 
carver, Beckmann ailds, used a knife—the only one 
placed on the table, and which in the mansions of the 
rich had an ivory handle, and was commonly orna- 
iriented with silver. Bread was broken, never cut— 
being baked in thin cakes, like the Jews’ passover- 
bread, or the oat-meal cakes of North Britain. J uvenal, 
it is remarked, when he wishes to describe stale dried 
old bread, passed off by a churlish host on his ‘ poor 
relations,’ while his grainier visitors are regaled on the 
baker’s newest, finest, best—docs not say that it could 
not bo cut, but that it could not be broken: 

Mark jvitli what scorn that other deals your stint 

Of bread in mouldy fragments hard as flint; 

Fragments, your lab'ring grinders cannot bite; 

But your lord’s tiread, how fait, fiow fine, how white I 

But this is a digrossionfcfrom forks; suffice it to say, 
that had they been used hy the ancients, evidence of 
such usage must liave been hunted out by investigators 
so lynx-eyed as Bionistalil and Bariiflaldi (i/e ainns 
conviixxlihus); and although a ,|ilver two-pronged fork 
w'as found among rubbish in the Appiaii Way, and 
some articles were discovered bj^ Grigiioii in the riiin.s 
of a Roman town in Champagne, which lie pronounces 
table-forks, yet are the age anil the use of these rarities 
considered doubtful, to say the least, by candid and 
competent judges.’*' Beckmann deliberately asserts, 
that neither the Greeks nor the Romans have any name 
for table-forks—‘ now so essential among polished 
nations, that the very notion of eating a meal without 
them excites disgust’—and that no phrase or expression 
which, with the least plausibility, can he referred to 
the use of them occurs anywhere in the literature of 
either people. He contends, with rcyon, that had 
table-forks been known, this ignoring of tliera whole¬ 
sale could not have occurred, since so many' erftertain- 
ments are celebrated by the poets, or detailed by other 
writers; and that at least they must havn been alluded 
to by Bollux, in the very minute and compendious 
catalogue which he has given of articles necessary fur 
the table. 

There is, ofl the other te..;ar, a well-known couplet 
in Ovid’s Art of Love, in which the poet, addressing 
a lady, lays down a rule as to the polite manner of 
picking her food with her fingers; which precept, a 
modern critic remarks, can scarcely he understood 
in the same ironical sense as one to be found in the 
. writings of a kter instructor in convivial gallantry^ 
who advises that, in helping pigeons, the legs and 
pkions shouKI be given to ladies, in order to afford 
them im opportunity of displaying their white and 
taper fingers in picking the small bones. ‘ The caution 
with which the Lafin poet concludes, makes it plain 
that the fingers were used in his time not from choice, 
but from necessity.’ 

... , ' . I .. II I ..I I-1 

' • It Is worthy of remark, ttiat Hewmlaneum has not furnished 
any of these uterudls. 


, Even after Muster Hiomas Coryate liad introduced 
table-iorks amongst iw, they must liavw worked their 
pvay very slowly into general use. Tiiey were still an 
object of waggery in 1047, when Johnfh'letcher’s Queen 
of Coiinlli w'as published, where the Tutor says, for 
liistancve: , • 

Ymir T^eard is the fii.shioii,* 

And twifold doth exju^ss ih’ cniniumr'd courtier, 

As full US your jiirh-earvintj traveller^ * 

iVive years later—nAmcly, in 1 ( 102 , which is .allowing 
n*J)re than forty years for Goryato’s Iiobby to nmble 
into notice—Ileylin, m his (_'o-,iiioi/riijiliy, alludes to forks 
us stillia comparative runty. VVritiiig of the ChiilPke, 
he says: ‘They are niiieli given unto their bellies, and 
eat tkrico a day, hut then not iiiinKioerately; drink their 
drink liot, and eat their imuit, with two sticks of ivory, 
ebony, or the like, not touching their meat with their 
hands at all, and therefoie no gnat foiilers of linen. 
'The use of silver forks with us, hy sonic'of our spruce 
gallants taken up of late, caiiic Ironi hence into Italy, 
and thence into England.’ lleylin’s derivation of that 
‘ great fact,’ our silver-fork school, from the cliopstick 
system of llie Celestial I'hiipire, may he rejected without 
much scruple; but his evidence to the tardy adlvaiicc 
of table-forks aS'Sa national iiistit,.aoii, is valid and 
significant. To our illustrations ot the inrancy of their 
career, drawn from our own literature, let us add two 
others, in prose and verse respectively, k'yiies Morison, 
ill his ItDierory (I(;i7), wlieii relating the bargain he 
made with tlie master of tlie vessel which was to convey 
him from Venic* to Constantinople, says: ‘ lie gave 
us good diet, serving each man with his knife, a spi^ii, 
auti a folk.’ Forks must havefiiccn, and indeed were, 
in general uceeptaneu among tlie civilised people of 
Italy bynnd heforc^tliis period. 'The poetical fragment 
referred to will he found in the fourih act of Ben 
Jonson's Volpone, where Eir Bolitick Would-be gives 
advice to I’eregriiic of a kind confirmatory of the 
foregoing remark: , 

Then must yon learn the use 
And handring of your silver I'ork It meals, 

The metal ol J our glass (these are main matters 
With your Italian). 

The knight has met his friend in a street ‘in the 
height Jl' Venice,’ and sees fit, liiinself an old traveller, 
to set down ‘ sotiie few particulars, fit to be Known of 
your crude traveller,’ amid which as prominent a place 
is due to the ‘handling of a silver fork at meals,* as 
•the exquisites of (^ucen Ai,ne's time ascribe to 

'The nice coiidnct of a clouded canc^ 

The use of forks at table seems to have been long 
considerSd a ‘superfluous luxury.’ They were for¬ 
bidden, in common with other pomps and vanities, 
auxiliary to the ‘pride of life,’ m various convents and 
religious houses. 

At the time Bockinarm wrote, wore still tf*’* 

rarity in many parts of Spain. ‘ And oven yet,’ he 
observes, ‘in javi'rns, i^ liany countries, particularly 
in some towns of France, knives arc not placed on the 
table, because it i.s e.vpectcd tliat each person should 
have one of his own—i^cu.stom which the French seem 
to have retained from the old Gauls. But as no person 
would any longer eat without forks, landlords wer® 
obliged to fulnifeh these, together with plates and 
spoons.’ What Beckmann hero traces to the old Gauls, ■ 
is a cusl^im until recently clierished by the modem 
Gael. ‘Thirty years ago,’ writes iJr Johnson, ia 
his Journey to the Western jslands of^otkmd, ‘ the; 

^ --- — --- 

It heinit the characteristic of the gallallt iu question, 
among other ‘humours,’ ho . v,!! 

‘ Stabs on th* least occaston; strokes his beard, . 

Whidi now be puts 1'the posture of a T, ■ ' ■ 

The Roman T; your T bwd is the fashion,’ 't,," 

Queen of Corinth, Aet IV., SMbai 1. 






Highlander wore his knife as atompiuiion to his dirk or 
dagger; and wiien the company« 6 at down to meat, the 
men who had knives cut the flesh into small pieces for^ 
*ilie women, wllb witli their fingers conveyed it to 
their months.’ The good old Great Bear* growls over, 
such knives ns lic'mot with„as being ‘not often either^ 
very bright, or very sharp.^ Such accidents as that 
will” liappen, to thi(i hour, even in well-regulated and 
silversfork families. Meanwhile, furcifer is no longer 
a term <ff ridiefile ; people who ignore o# repudiate 
forki^re in a mindtity; the cause of forks is tlie canm 
of progress: 

I Fofwe doubt not through the .iges one increasing imrpnsc 
I runs, . 

I And the thoughts of men are iviJcncd; • 

I and, as a corollary to thaf proposition, the use of forks 
is spreading 

—i— with the process of the suns. 

• * 
[Thelate Lieutenant-Gonoral G. H. Ainslie, author of 
a work on the Anglo-French Coinage, and wlio lived 
much in France after the pe.ace of ISl."). used to assert 
that he had seen the introduction of knives and forks, 
and ntany othcr^|.needful utensils, into that country. 
During his residl.ice at Bourdeaux, some English 
relations of his introduced the articles used in England 
for washing; and the general used to cause some 
merriment with an account of the puzzlement of the 
native gentr 3 ' about a sfap-disli, which some thought 
most probably a thing for making tc.n.—En.] 

:?EENCII TALKS OF ENGLISH LIFE. 

Our pictures of the French are clijmsy enoucli, most 
likely; but they cannot be much w-orsc, if so bad, as 
theirs of us. The Englishman usually hung up in 
their portrait-galleries, wlicther on the stage or in a 
novel, with his ridiculous hair parted in the middle of 
his head, clean from the nape to the forehead, curled 
a la Titus, and by no possibility ever disarranged, with 
his higli collars cutting his cars, Ins straight back, ids 
temperament of starch and bile, and his mania fur 
suicide, is as little like the Englishman of England as 
that exploded type all beef and beer, and top-boots 
and corpulence, whom it pleased the last generation to 
gibbet ^ the model Briton. Acc^rdwg to our ‘lively 
neighbours,’ as the phrase goes, we are .a nation of 
melandioly t'ccentrics, who fly from our own country— 
all rain, and fog, and smoko as it is—^at everj- opportu- <■ 
nity, and who blow out our brains for disappointments 
not worth * child’s tear. A profound disgust of life, a 
total incapacity for enjoyment, tlie concentration of all 
our ikcalties on the most absurd aims and afobitions 
—the ennui of idleness, and tlie insane squander¬ 
ing of fkbulous wcaltli—this is tlie modern French 
notion pf an English milord or baronet. En voiri ks 
■jwcures, accordijj^to M. Charles Newil, in his Contes 
Excentriques. 

Ephraim Wheat, Esq., goga to the dub of Coventry 
in Biccadilly to see his fridkd %nd brother-in-law Tom 
Wild. His grave and sorrowful manner troubles young 
Tom^ who asks him—‘ Wltnt !• the matter, and is his 
sister well?’ ‘Mrs Wheat is in perfect health,’ says 
lugubrious Ephraim. ‘His little Mary?’*—also: ‘and 
his fortune?’—almost doubled sincetth§ last Epsom 
races. But a worm is gnawing at the root of all this 
prosperity. Ephraim Wheat, Esq., is known for the 
first pistd-sboVin England; well, there is if man in 
Ameritoa, me Joe Eri^sbil, who can take six balls, and 
fifly paces %plit them all on the blade of a knife. 
Ephraim Wbeat«is dishonoured, unless he can suiqiass 
, .this American; tiierefore has he left Durham so 
; ' suddenly, Stiitending to go on board tjlo JEmexaU nekt 
and sail direct for Baltimore. Thd^e lie will 
»atch of 2600 shots each; and hTbe, 
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Ephraim, does the best, be will get into the first ship 
returning to England; but if Joe is conqueror, he will 
hang tiim^lf. This Is the programme detailed to the 
wondering ears of Tom Wild. Tom reasons in vain 
with the eecentric, urging on him his duty as a father, 
and telling him that lie is a bad husband. Ephraim 
raises his eyes with a mild and resigned glance—(w lio 
that has ever seen the stage Englishman can forgot 
that look?) ‘Oh, no,’ he says; ‘Mrs Wheat has the 
most bbautiful diamonds, the most beautiful horses, 
and the'most comfortable chateau in Durham:’ and 
histconscience is clear. Tom thinks of a means of 
salvation. He will ‘ run ’ ag-iinst Ephraim with the 
best horse of Lord Yarmouth, and, dishonouring him¬ 
self as jockey at the Derby, will save his brotlier-in- 
! law. A month after, ‘Ephraim Wheat, Esq., in a gray 
jacket, le,other breeches, and top-boots, galloped before 
the stand, inside, and five longtlis ahead of Toni Wild, 
tlie only adversarj'. 'Tom Wild had lost two or tliree 
Imndred guineas on tlie day, and had dishonoured 
himself as jockey with his friends the members of the 
Covontri’.’ 'Tom Wild again sacrifices himself; for 
Ephraim Wheat again becomes maniacal on the j)ornt 
of .Toe Erickson. This time it is a boat-race, at Green¬ 
wich. Epliraini Wlioat appears in red flannel, and is 
deposited bj' four vigorous watermen in a long light 
boat, made of a sin^e plank of mahogany bent by 
stciini. Of course, he wins tlie race in this light skitf 
against Tom’s outrigger; hut tliis time, against tlint 
gcntleiuau's will. ‘ wliose lirothcr-in-law's heart ceased 
to beat under tlie waterman’s jersey.’ A raonlh after, 
Ephraim has anotlier fit of .loc Erickson, who now 
cuts nine balls on ids knife-blade! Tom Wild cries by 
8t Georges, but he will go with Epliraim to America 
too. They set off an hour ♦iftcr by the Liverpool 
express; .ind finiling that the pnqiiet-hot goes only at 
.six the next morning, enter a tavern on tlie quaj', and 
‘make themselves served (out) with grog.’ 'Tom Wild 
sits astride on a ciiair, wlien some one snores in tlie 
eorner, and they sec a‘kind of sailor ‘done up’ in a 
tie.af-skm li’ing on a bcncli. Tliis is Joe Erickson. 
f)f course, Epliraim and lie challenge each other— 
fifteen dollars and tlie head of a nail jit fifteen paces. 
Ephraim fires first, and the tiall, grazing tlie nail, Inirios 
itself in tlie ivall. 'riie American loads his pistol; 
wliilc ramming down the charge, tlie weapon goes ofti 
and he fulls with his face to the ground. ‘In his 
trouble, F.pliraim liad charged^and pruned both pistols.’ 
'J'om Wiki raised the unfortunate Joe, while Ephraim 
endeavoured to reanimate him ; but it w-as too late— 
.loe Erickson was dead. ‘ Devil 1 ’ grumbled Epliraim; 
‘the ch.arge was too tight; he would have missed the 
nail! I have'no luck, mon pauvreTom!’ And so; 
finis. • 

Miss Cook is a grand-niece of the celebrated navi¬ 
gator. On tlgi 19th of May 1850, a crowd of sailors, 
citizens, and honbys (sie; meant for idlers), press op 
tlic quay to see Miss Cook sail out of pqrt as the 
eotnniander of the pretty schooner Jlanm>er*s Princess. 
'riierc she is, a tall womai*«,itivoloped in an India-rubber 
paletot, with a round hat of green felt on her head. 
’This is the third time she abandons her cli&teau 
of Ilavensbnrn to discover new worlds, and expose 
herself to all the dangers of an expedition to the eiotic 
polar circle. Mr Snails is her lieutemuit. Thb expe¬ 
dition Is dangerous; Mr Snails speaks of the widows 
who will be made in England. ‘Yes,’ die oddly, 
‘1 have left them half a million in the febn^on Bank 
to console them, in case things do not, go * 

hopte.’ ! . , 

After abont a fertnight, tlia prdkisioHs are ,«U 
and the men have the scurvy. 1'here is • mutiny; 
but Mist Cook' ataud# on tJfO qaartW'd'^^ Wth her 
revolver chuggd, «md a large baml of bowder w wr 
side. The jxrwdor is, hapi^ty, wurri k«“ 
crew laugh wh^ the revolver, wWon MBs <3^' ntes 
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into the barrel, to blow them all up, only scatters 
white meal on the deck. The mutiny is changed into 
(I fight with the Red Indians, the chief o% whom is 
secured, and directed to be hung at the yard-arm by 
Miss Cook—taking a piece of Spanish liquorice from 
her tortoise-shell box as she speaks. The Red Skin 
turns out to be Slighter, a friend' of Snrfls. He is 
saved, and carried off to Ravenaburu in triumph, to 
exhibit himself as a chief of the Warehs tribe. Miss 
Cook, always believing him a Red Mkin pur sqng, tires 
of her prize, and is about to condemn him to a coach¬ 
man’s livery, when he is fortunate enough to savedier 
from drowning in a small piece of ornamental water in 
the Ravensburn Park. ‘ Slighter was three-quarters 
and a half footman, when ho disappeared under the 
green water of the hake. Slighter Cook, Ksq., came 
out of it with his wife’—whom.^however, he neglects, 
when ‘Laird of Ravensburn,’ for’‘the horses, the chase, 
and the gin.’ 

The Honourable Mr Belfast lives at Gr^csend. 
He is there in the month of June 1862, and fie calls 
to his valet Jim to remind liim to admit only Sir 
Richard Linn, the Baronet Nithsdale, and Mr Clifton 
I that night. Jim salutes the honourable member of the 
Chamber of Commons to tlic ground, and loaves the 
room. The honourable double-locks the door, and goes 
to the window, which he opens, to look out on the 
Thames, which washes the foot of his house. The tide 
was low, and the wall stood in the midst of a large 
marsh of yellowish mud. ‘ No, no—tliat would be 
unclean* murmured Mr Belfast, speaking to himself; 
‘ a gentleman cannot go in this manner.’ Mr Belfast 
turns away, and seats liiinsclf before a rosewood table. 
He lifts up the cloth wibich conceals the articles laid 
on it: there arc half^-dozen small phials, labelled 
‘digitalis, laud.anum of Sy<lenham, ehlorhydrate of 
j morphine, curare of Java, hydrocyanic acid,' a pistol, 

I ready primed, and a pair of razors crossed in front of 
; the pistol. For the Ilonourablg Mr Belfast is going to 
1 kill himself that night bociiuse he is too happy; hccjfuse 
‘ he is young, handsome, healthy, rich., and married to a 
i beautiful woman whom he adores, and who adores liim. 

' But the Honourable Mr Belfast thinks that this blissful 
! state of things eaiiiiut always last; that he shall lose 
I his hair or get a waist; and that it would he better for 
; him to kill himself now in the plenitude of his pros¬ 
perity than to live until its deidhie. His friends 
aiqilaud tiis design; and, after shaking hands w itli them 
all, he goes back to his own chamber, where arc his 
various weapons of destruction but wlicre he also 
finds a man trying to force his writing-desk. This is 
Lowel, a noted liurglar, with whom J^io honourable 
enters into an animated conversation, wliicli ends in 
his discovering that he is not so happy as he thought. 
Lowel fires a pistol out of the window, and the report 
loosens the tongues of the three frieiiA. One says, 
that Lady Belfast will marry her cousin Henry, whom 
she has long loved; another, that his banker, Simon 
Maidcl, is on the evo of breaking; and a third, that he, 
Belfast, was apoplectic, ffltr*would soon have died. 
Bcllksti in despair, gives Lowel two thousand pounds, 
and signs a contract to enter into his band. They go 
to the Albany Hotel, Regent Street, lind then Belfast 
; commences his career. Every night he and Lowel 
'go into a ditch on the Gravesend or Richmond Road, 
after, having stationed along the road a dozen men witM 
lister coontenances to give the alarm. The police 
always <mm^ the ^irhistle is always heard, and Lowel 
and have ^ways a smart run across,the fields, 

till the poor hpnourablo Is nearly dead witti fatigne. 

' ' After » week of this work, Lowiel takes him teethe 
iVQueen’s Theatte—to the stalls-—where he makes him 
t‘®|eki up the handkerchief which he, Lowel, has just 
%om the pocket of Lord R.efi4al, one of hia 
3 ieOOeaguea iii the Clmmber, and a fHend. Belfast is 
to obey! instantly afterwards he rushes 


from the theatre in a state of despair,' accusing Lowel 
of being a wretch, and declaring that he is the most 
miserable of men. 

‘Are you unhappy, Mr Belfast ?’ sayl Lowel smiling; 

I give me your word of honour.’ 

" ‘ Yef^’ groans the honoivablo. 

‘Ah!’ says Lowel, ‘^d I am happy at it;’ for 
now lie was cured. It T|a 8 all a plot between Lowel 
(who was the cousin Henry Fergusson, and had* been 
•oarried tliAe years >ieforo Lady Belfa’st) andfthe three 
friends, to prove to the lionourable’that ho was 4 fool 
to talk of blowing out his brains because ho was 
happy., « 

Another English nobleman. Sir .Tames Turner-— 

‘ twepty-flvo years old, with eyes hf ultramarine blue, 
flaxen hair, and cheeks fresh and velvety* ns Orleans 
peaches,’ in love with Miss Stary Peebles, sister of Sir 
Georges Peebles—makes himself light-house-man at 
Holyhead, at thirty pounds per annum, all because he 
was* in love with Miss Mary; and being dilatory, had 
put off asking Sir Georges lor her hand, until she was 
engaged to Son llonneur Sir F.doaard Ilogson, who lias 
superb hunting-grounds in Cumberland. At the end, 
by virtue of a feint of starving the whole pary;, who 
come ‘ promiscuc.u.sly’ to the ligh^touse. Sir James 
supplants Sir Edouard, and ina.Ties Miss Mary—whom, 
by the way, he calls ‘Miss’ in the love-passage 
M. Charles Newil relates; ‘ Miss, I love you;’ ‘ Miss, I 
have loved you for two years,’ ic. 

Lord TVinkles, under the nhine and costume of the 
Indian I'rince N*^nnciiihin, rows a match against 
Geileon Ileaddrig, and be.ats him, though Geildon has 
an outrigger, and milord a wherry; he gains thereby 
three hundred pounds. Count TVinkles is ruined, 
though Jhc world aloes not know it, and lives now by 
betting. Barlett is Iiis fiiithful servant, and Nichol 
I>eik is his fanner. Nichol ITcik has a wife, whom her 
two children, Gibby and Mock, call Mamma Editli, 
and who, when T.ord Winkles goes to the Orcades to 
sec her, is found making a ‘pouding-pie’ in a marmite. 
Lord Winkles has killed John, tl;e father of Nichol 
Heik, hy aceident; and lienee ha.s devoted his fortune 
and his ropeiil.ane,e to the T)eik family. Even now, 
when almost a beggar, lie gives kloek and Gibby two 
or three rouleaii-v of guineas, which he calls ‘curl¬ 
papers.* The real Prince Neunemhin dies, and leaves 
j Count Winkh's* a Ouillion.aire, whereupon ifo gives 
I twenty thousand pounds to Mock and Gibby, and falls 
i fainting on the sofa. ‘Twenty thousand pounds to 
fMock and GilibyJ’ grumbled Barlett, taking a bottle 
I of vinegar from the chimney-piece; ‘ah! if this poor 
I .lolin had died of an indigestion of poudin^f, these two 
! little ros'ues would be now gathering sea-gulls’ eggs to 
live by.’ So ends the story of Count Winkles, Princo 
of Nenneuiliin. With which, as being perhajis the 
most original of all, with the least ‘ couleur locale,’ and 
with the wildest divergence from common sense, we^ 
may as well close our own paper, nothing tlialr'*’ 

can out-herod tirs last mass of absurdity. 


THE MONTH: 

• * 

SCIENCE AND A KTS. 

Thb results of the meeting of the British Association I 
at Glasgow, al ^as anticipated, prove it to be one'Olf^ij! 
the most satisfactory that has yet been lield. GlasgO!^';?.' 
may congi'atulate herself. Cheltenh^i is 'to be'.l^,'! • 
scene of the gatliering next yaar,^with Dr l^uh6ny,,.i^|j' 
president. A brief glance at the subjeats brqugM!^* ' 
ward and discussed will exemplify tl]f progress ' 

and what may be expected. There were papers, 
phenomena of heat, radiation, thermD-elecft^iil‘,»il^' 
thoee masMrs in science, Brewster, Joul^ 

—(|i correction of. the compass In iroh 
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raagnetism and meteorology—Abscure points in geology Newfoundland is but about-forty miles, the success 
were elucidate?!, and it was shtfwn that ‘ observations of a future attempt is hardly to be doubted, 
of terrestrial temperature’ might bo useful in thdl on tl»e other hand, there has been a rapid 

‘ investigation of absolute dates in geology.’ The extension of the telegraph, that seems almost wonderful 

1 • . __ 1 .,. ti.r ,1 —we refee to the 120 miles of wire extended from 

C Km.istsniustered strongly:^one of tlieniost remark-^ Berl.ampoor in ten days, hi order that 

able papers m tlie.r section was that by Dr Andrews, gppedifst intelligence might be received at head- 
describing a ‘ niodjflcatinn tjf chlorine and bromine, quarters of the progress of the insurrection among tlic 
analogous to tlie ozone from oxygen.’ Messrs Lawes Santals. It is a remarkable instance of wliat can tie 
.and Gilbert treate^l of ‘some pimts conticeted with done by well-directed activity. And, coming nearer 
agricSltural chemistrv;’ Dr Paterson, ‘of the ciiltii/f- i 1‘omo, we find the telegraph complete from Constan- 


tion of sand-hills.’ Mr Dobson had a paper • On the thicplc to Sliunila, through Adrianople—total distance, 
PeTation between Revolving Storms and the Kxplosions kilonietros. All tlie posts were brought from 

m Coal-mines wh^l■h is to he printed in the next over the B,alkane, and tlimugh 

volume published by the Assoeiution. Reports liavc trackless forests, where the timber, it is said, is of sucli 
been asked for, and wilP probably he dr.awii up, on a nature as to be quite unavailable. There are fifty-one 
certain important questions: ‘the employment of elec- gu.ard-liouscs along the line, and patrols of horse and 
trical lamp apparatus’—‘supply of w.ater to towns’— foot vratcii over the safety of the wire night and day. 
‘naval architectureboiler explosions’—and “the Tlic injitruments used are on Morse’s principle, and of 
prevention of smoke’—all of especial interest at tlie workmanship. And here we may add, tlint 

present moment. More than 300 subjects were brouglit *''!•' Roy^'iment is about to introduce Morses 

X , . . t. , , . principle on all the lineB in hrance—in other worna, 

forwar^, comprising matters which wo liave not space s„{,erse<le the needles and dial by tl.e printing 

to enumerate, can only add ^that the luceting apparatu*^; the object heinp, that the Minister of the 

broke up more than ever satisfied of its utility. interior may liave a copy of every' message sent, no 

The working-season is begun again; our savans are matter on what subjeet. Despotism plays strange 
coming hock from their v.acation rambles to resume freaks at times; ami tliis, if carried out, would seem 
tlieir investigations. The School of Mines is alive hi be one of tliem. What would railway-clerks in 
with lectures: Chemisti^, by' Hofmann—Metallurgy, England, wlio are accustomed to joke and laugh with 


present moment. More than 300 subjects were brouglit goyerument is about to introduce Morse’s 

X , . . t. , , . principle on all the lineB in hrance—in other worna, 

forwar^, comprising matters which we liave not space s„{,erse<le the needles and dial by tl.e printing 

to enumerate, can only add ^that the meeting apparatu*^; the object being, that the Minister of the 

broke up more than ever satisfied of its utility. interior may liave a copy of every' message sent, no 

The W'orking-season is begun again; our savans are matter on what subjeet. Despotism plays strange 
coming hock from their v.acation rambles to resume freaks at times; ami tliis, if carried out, would seein 
tlieir investigations. The School of Mines is alive hi be one of tliem. What would railway-clerks in 
with lectures: Chemists, by' Hofmann—Metallurgy, England, wlio are accustomed to joke ami laugh with 
Mineralogy, and Mining, bv I’ercJ and S.uytl.- one another by telegraph, say to such an innov‘at.on/ 
XT - » T^r. X w 1 ^ » t T. Tt IS important to know that the ‘translator in- 

NaffsiTial 1-1 r»xr Miivlrkxr_l Ark/-kli-kfVir lavs I»i nic ci Tr__ * _ . . . - 


Natural History, hy ^uxlcy-Geology, by Ttauisay- ^ 

and Applied Mechanics and Pliysics, hy Professors message sent hy a Morse’s insfruraent may be printed 
Willis and Stokes, Good names, alK of them ^ honour- by' an English iiistrument at Me opposite end, or virr 
able and helpful to the institution. In a report on tlie .visii. Thus, the two systems may'at .anytime heeomr- 
‘Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Imt one in practice; and a message despatclied from 
Britain and Ireland for IS-va and published by i Eomlon will be printeil at Amsterdam or Berlin. Tiie 

authority of the Geological Survey, the quantity of i h.ave beeq making experiments on l(H)() 

coal raised annually is stated ‘to'be nearly twenty ' r 

per cent, more tli&n the highest prcMons estimate. | by telegrapli. Signor Zantedesel.i, writing 

To insure an accurate return, ^every coal-field was 1 Venice to tlie Aeaderaie and the Royal Society, 
visited by competent individu.als, wlio made persomil | says Iio announced tlie possibility of the ‘simultaneous 
inquiries on the spot. We gather further from tlie j paesage of opposite currents in metallic circuits' in 
Report—which is the first of an annual seri'ui—that 1823, and that ho can now demonstrate it between 
the number of blast-furnaces at \fork®t)iroiigliout the Iwo stations with only one wire. AA’e liear that Mr 
kingdom in 1854 was 555, wliicli produced more tlian Wlieatstono has some ingerious contrivances ready 
three million tons of iron, worth L.3,500,000. Tl.e total,*among winch is the sending of thirty 

employed in mining operations was } submitted for consideration a descrip- 

803,977, ofewhom 8810 wore females ; and tlie value of j ^ ploiijilb to be moved by wind, otlerinir to verify 

the mineral produce for 1854 w'as U.28,5 1 5,022. There ! bis statements hy a niotUd whicli w'as e-\)iibited for 
is good reason to believe tliat tlie publication of an some wbeks at I’assy. Anotlier inventor describes a 
annual report on ‘mineral statistics,’ as promised, will submarine explorer, whicli illuminates the bottom of 
be highly useful and beneficial; and tlie more so the sen, and tnahles a diver to work with facility at 
that the iron manufacture is undergoing important any depth; and ho talks about a wagon to travel 
developments iiB^thcr countries. Since 1851, large under water. M. Clienot, whoso metal-sponges wo 
beds of black-band ironstone have been discovered in have noticed as remedial h. cases of snppnration, 
Westphalia, and forty new fj^ngees are being bnilt. In bleeding, or ecchyrnogis,*TOs? found a remarkablo efi'ect 
some places, os we hear, experiments have been made produced by the compression of spongy metals. He 
which prove that iron puddled with gas is suiierior in tells us: ‘ Tiiree grammes of silicium in the spongy 
quality fo that puddled in the ifeual way. • state, having been submitted to a pressure equal to 

We hoped to have the pleasure .of ahnouncing, in ,800 atmospheres, exploded with a fearfhi noise j the 
Our present sheet, the accomplishi^t of the tele- fragments of steel from the broken matrix Jienatrated 
graphic connection between Nova ^na and New- Several millimetres into a plate of cast iron f and the 
fonndland; but the hqpe cannot bo rgaiised till next body of the hydraulic-press, which was tv^ty centji- 
snmmer. Owing to stress of weatW, the, attempt metres in thickness, was broken, altliougfi the safety- 
made last monoi to lay the seventy miles of cable valve was open—thus shewing the violeitee Of the 
across thO Gttjf of S!« Lawrence entirely failed, after shock. The action was entirely ftom above downwards, 
miy miles had been payed out. The failure appears siiit^ 'no portion of the upper part*of the compressed 
to have arisen from the wire having been laden not metal sufered in the case described.’ Bere is some* 
TO a steamer, but on a sloop towed by a steamer, thing for the consideration of those who are experi- 
, ^e vessel became unmanageable, and jvas saved raenttng on the pow# of explosiTOI- M. Biot shews 
wm destruction only by cutting the cabW. As the that one of the uses of the Great Pyramid of Egypt 
aistauoe from Cape Breton to the nearest poh»| of was to mark the equinox and solstic®; the rays of the 
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sun at its rising or setting fell on the no'rtliern or ^ 
southern face of the edifice, as the periodic changes 
occurred. Having come to this conclusionjjy theory, 
he requested M. Msriettc, tlio explorer at Memphis, to 
make an observation at tiio Pyramid, an4, notwith¬ 
standing tlie dilapidations, the piieiiomena are still 
noticeable. From this fact, M. Biot arguiis that the 
JCgypti.an priests must have known liow to trace a 
meridian and its perpendicular, in ordci' to be able to 
place the Pyramid. * 

MM. Frcmy and Cloez have extracted and isolated 
the blue colouring-matter of (lowers—a higlily deliaate 
operation. It is not indigo, as was supposed; tlicy 
call it cyanine. It is turned red by acid vegetable 
juices; and they find it in c(>rtain roses, peonies, and 
dalilias. Vialc and Latini of the University at Rome 
liave, as they believe, confirmed tiie Rnjiposition, that 
tlie odour of plants and flowers Vas due to ammonia— 
tlie odour being good or bad according to the pro¬ 
portions in which the ammonia is combined. From 
this it is shewn that plants are doubly benefltiai; by 
absorbing aturaonin, as well as exhaling o.xygen. We 
must, however, remark, that some chemists dispute the 
accuracy of these conclusions. 

In a paper on tlie water of the Seine, M. Peligot 
throws out the notion, that water as well as the vege¬ 
table kingdom has much to do in tlie absorbing of 
carbonic acid. 1'he balance between annuals and 
vegetables U commonly held to bo coiniileto and 
harmonious; but when it is remembered that volcanoes 
eject much earhoiiic aciil in one year as would be 
respired by more than 50U,()0d,(l00 of men. we imy 
believe, so thinks M. Peligot, that water exercises an 
important, and liilherlu uiirccogni.'-ed, funetioii in its 
absorption. In all his analyses, he finds from two to three 
per cent, in the water of tlie Seine; ami if it he found 
in anything like tlie same proportions in other rivers, 
and in lakes, the theory may fairly he taken on trial. 

Both makers and consumers of gas may ho inte¬ 
rested to know that tlie emperor lias had a small gas- 
faetory creeled in the grounds of the palace at M t'Touil, 
for the purpose of deterniining the best and cheapest 
methods of producing gas. The result is an imperial 


The Physical Societf of Berlin offer a prize of 2,50 
thalers for an ‘ Exiitriniental Dcfertilination of the 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.’ The question is one 
of first-rate importance, seeiiig" that it fnvolves a theory 
.of heat more in accordance with the facts than the 
’one which has long prqvailed. 'Plio view now held 
is, that heat transforms ^tsclf into mechanical force, 
and, reciprocally, nu’chai^cal force tnto heat. Thomson 
and Joule, in this country, and Ileaiviult, in Prance, 
have discissed anTi developed it to rcsdlts which 
are no less astomsliing than useful; and too^ucli 
encouragement cannot be given to attempts at further 
develoyments aud determinations. Tlie papers ai% to 
be sent in before tlie nmMle of January 1857. 

Agassiz is about to piililish lilfc Coufributtnus to the 
Nufiiral Iftston/ of the, Utiiled States, in ten volumes, 
quarto, each of !!d0 pages, itiid with twenty plates, at 
the rate of a volume a your tdl eomjdete. From such 
an autlior one may predict, for tbe work the fullest 
suctiess. And Nott and (iliddon, two eminent American 
savans, liave brought out a hook, I'l/fjes of Mankind, 
higldy interesting to ethnologists. They discuss the 
((uestion, with all the liglits tliat modern science and 
discovery have thrown upon it, as to the single or 
nmltiplu origin tlie liurinm ra«^ and, influenced 
])erliaps by the public opinion of^iieir country, they 
conclude the black race to be in all respects inferior to 
tlie white. In a report on the hook drawn up for a 
j learned society in Pans, there is a laqily to this point: 
the reporters admit the inferiority m a scientific and 
political point qf view, hut without drawing from it 
tlio same consequences. ‘ We lielieve,’ they say, ‘that 
this inferiority is comjiensat*! liy the remark'lblo 
development m the negro of all the sympathetic 
faculties. And, fiir from admitting this r.aec to be 
eternally devoted to slavery, we tliink that in the new 
era towards wlijcb nations at the present day seem to 
be progressing—-an era of labour, of peace, and of 
syni[)atliy—the black race is called to All a part not 
less important than the white race.' The same opinion, 
they add in conclusion, is put forward and defended 
with as much reason as eloquence in Uncle Tom's 
(iahm. 


decree, ordering the amulgamatien of the six companies 
which now supply Paris with gas, the reinoviil of all 
their works to a distance lievond the walls, the laying 
of their pipes in the drains w herever practicable. Tlie 
price to the city and the,military establishments i.s to 
be fifteen centimes the cubic metre ; to in-ivate bouses, 
thirty centimes. The company will have to pay a tax ' 
or octroi of two centimes tho metre tm all that enters 
the city, which, as Paris consumes more than .‘>0,0(10,000 
cubic metres annually, will amount to a considerable 
sum. This decree is to come into operation on the 
Ist of January next. 

The Statistical Congress, wliieli hassjust held its 
sittings in the hall of tho Corps Le'gislatif at Paris, under 
the presidency of M. Kouher, was attended by 250 of 
tKe most eminent statisticians of Europe; among them 
Diipin, Chevalier, Chadwilk, and Farr. Tliey met ‘ to 
discuss and agree upon common subjeet-mattws of fact 
of statistical inquiry, and common modes of obtaining 
them.' There is gooil work to be done m this way, aud 
the Congress may prove of real service, for there are 
Btany social questions which can only he decided by 
enlightened discussion. Some of them have been take* 
up by M. Le Play, cnief. engineer of mines, in his 
work entitled Studm on the Labours, the Domestic Xj/e, 
and Moral iCondition of ike Working Populations of 
Europe, & 0 . He has seen many varieties of lalwurers 
and artisans, ftom Spain to Siberia, and is in possession 
of SOO monc^aphs of the condition of families within 
tiiese limits, which he uses as fbe basis of his book, 
•eekiNg to establish 'what are tbe intellectual elements 
of satisfaction or moral happiness witich families are 
called to enjoy.* 


CAl''J*LiKi: OF AVIIALES IN WESTMANNSHAVN 
bay" FAROE ISL.4NDS. 

Tt was a most curious sight, and the scenery was well calcu¬ 
lated to set it oll'*to advantage. The hay is about three 
miles long, bj tliree-quarters of a mile broad, and surrounded 
liy .steep nigged mountains, which looked»iiartieularly 
gdooiny m tlie somhie twilight. Between tbe whales and 
ttio outRjt to the sea, fully sixty boats were collected 
together, with erew.s of six or eight men eiieli, who wore 
Ijiiig lazily on their oars; while about a huiidreil natives 
on either side were employed in dragging a net of ropes, 
some 50d yards long, aei’oss the eiitr.inei. This net ia\aS 
only used in AVesfinamisliavii, where flferi' are no sloping 
sliullows upon which to drise tlio whales; it is, of course, 
not intended to eateh tJeiW in, for no net could be made 
siiflieiently strong ; but it is supposed to retard their 
escape wlien they atten|jit to get out to sea. iPho boats 
were the ordiqarv ones in eommon use; the only difference 
otisen able in them being, that tlicy had now lances stuok ,, 
niiriglit, like i|iaHs, at tlic stem and stern, and attached to 
the benches by sSveral fathoms of rope. . 'v 

More boats came dropping in for some time after pmf f 
arrival, until at eleven o’clock we county the 
to ninety; so that, inehidiiig thg men on shore, not feaiwSf 
^an 800 must have been presentA-all of^them* dressed imi': I 
tfitf rusty-brown jackets and black knee-breeclies of l^./ 
country, with as much uniformity as a regiment of t 

The net was drawn further' and fUrther up the 
care being, taken to avoid frightening the whalet, 
swam quietly before It, or rolled about at tbeh; 
evidently quite unoousoioua of danget:. , ‘, V 
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"Wheivmatters Seemed approaching to a crisis, our party 
"sepSfated. Each of us got into c boat, and stodd in the 
,l>o\ni with a lance in our hands ready for action, and the,,' 
’ ^fray commenced. Half o6 the bodls remained outside tlie 1 
*'v'met to support the buoys; and the remainder, about fifty i 
In number, including ours, closed round their pr^, and I 
drove tlicm, by shouting and throwing, towards the shore, 
the animals tamely sfdimitting until they got close to it. 
Tliey (then turned, evidently in great alarm, and bore 
down upon us, lacking most formidjMc, and .surrounded 
by a great wave, whi.:h their impetus carried 'with them. 
Not knowing how the boats would behave, wc tyros iiwaited 
the .charge with no small misgivings, under an a.ssnined air 
of ^reat calmness. The natives, on the other hand, 1/ecame 
flrantie with excitemcnf, yelling like maniacs, .splashing the 

■ water with their spearJi, and seeming about to tlirow tucm- 
selves into it in their intci\se desire to liead thcnn haek. 
All their efforts, however, were to no purpose. The wlioie 
herd broke tlirough our ranks, thongli tliej acre severely 
speared in passing. Many of the boats were littoil iialf 
out of the water in the collisions; while the cries of the 
boatmen, mingling with the loud blowing of tlic whales, 
made a wUd and not inappropriate elionis, vvliich rang 
through the surrounding hills. When clear of us, the 
anima1a./!ontinued their career at tlic s.ame rapid pace, and 
came in contact wKI', the net, which they e.avricd back, as 
well as all the line of boats supporting it, several yards; 
and in a few seconds escaped, either under or through it, 
leaving a few of their number entiinglod in its I'olds, lasliing 
the water up twenty and thirty feet high, in their desperate 
struggles to disengage tiic.iiselves. In the end, they all 
got away, and swam half a mile out towards the sea, wiien 
they dived under the water, and remained nearly a minute 
out tof sight. We thftn„pullod after them .is fist as we 
could. The scene resembled an enormous regatta, witli 
a herd of-whales as the tnnung-buoy; and by dint of 
stones and shunts, they were headed iaiek, again fipcared, 
and again broke througli ail the liarriers opposed to 
them. 

This operation was repeated three times. At last, much 
wounded and harassed, tliey were forced into a n.irrower 
part of the bay. All their enemies pressed round them at 
once; and tlie animals,’either wild with fear or completely 
bewildered as to tiie direction of the sea, dashed towards 
the sliore, can’jing many of the boats with them in the 
ru^. On a flatter beach, they would all at once liavi- been 
stranded; but this was so steep and rocky, that after two 
f>,or three ifiinutcs’ melCe, during wiiich tlie boats and wli.ales 
were all mixed up together in one fighliiig*struggling wave, 
only one-third of them were killed, and the remainder 
reopbed deep water again. The real sport was, however, 

' over, and what followed wtis merely a .sickening, tlioiigli 

■ uaPfu], pieoe of butchery, in wliicli we took no part. Those 
whk& were •not taken, having lost tlieir leader, never 
reuniibd, but'rolled, groaning in tlie iiay, t]nitc blinded in 
their owp blood, and thus tell victims in detail \o their 
pun^ia. When a whale is sufficiently wounded and 
exhausted to be manageable, a boat is run alongside, and 
OIM <^the men strikes a hook into the blubber, attaclied to 
M. strong rope, bym^s of which the rest of tlie crew liold 
th^ boat ftist to while a knife, stuck deep in behind 
the head, soon terminates its sufferings. Others, on shore, 
l^took and despatch the whald wfiich get aground in the 
asune manner. After the herd was completely broken up 
,,aitd aepariited, we landed, and, a oommandisg cliff, 

viewed with advantage the etrasge Mectaclct below. The 
bay was, without exaggeration, red with blOod; some boats 
werpi^wi^ dtad whil^ on shove, otheali vvere spearing 
tte iSsw remaining lively ones; while ail ironnd the beaeh, 
l. tip to their necks in the water, wmw emtiveiy engaged 
tjM groat work^f slaughter. Oocasiomdiy the fioatmen 

i ’trow hodk one more livolg than they supposed it to be, 
<iwhidh wo^ tow;;,tbeic boat rapidly about, or break awap 
W he lashing up clouds o| water to its i^ny. 
Not a’tpsito' fish OSiMkped. The few that had an oi^ortu- 
tin, reCairaitA to search of tlveir, leader, and 
te of toeir companions.; and in Awo' hours 
pommet^toent; the whole wer^ destroy eiL' ' 

^ 


I 


SONNET. 

® BT HARIE a. EWES. 

0 n fsto,' 

Credi, i tremendo, perchC I'uomo 0 vile; 

S!d un codsrdo fu coin! che prlmo 
Un l)io ne foci.— 'V. Mohti. 

"WiTn high-sotvled Jfonti, cowardly I deem 
Him who first made a god of destiny; 

For our ‘ life-statue,’ I believe, may be 
’ Slwped from tlie shadows of Touth’s earnest dream. 
So rainbow-wreathed witll many a fairy gleam— 
Until it rise bright as that fantasy, 

A tiling of light, all beautiful and free, 

In front of earth and heaven. Thus it should seem 
That he who steadfast stands through good and ill. 
Who yokes blind Fortune's coursers to his ear, 
Wlio through strange iailures works imtiiiiig still. 
Until all adverse powers are driven far, 

Shall coiKiuer Fate througli the resistless will. 

And rise crowned victor o’er liis evil star. 


CHINESE CURE TOK CHOLERA. 

One morning, after having said mass, I felt symptoms 
of cholera. 1 laid a difliculty of lireathiiig amounting 
almost to sufl'ocatioii. A cold so intense took possession 
of lay anas and legs, tliat 1 could not feel a hot iron 
ajiplied to tliein. Just then, a Cliiiicse CMiristiau eanic in 
to see me, and as soon as ho looked at me lie said: 
'Father, you have tlie cholera.’ To lie certain, Iiowever, 
lie looked under niy tongue, an(, oliscrviiig the peculiar 
blai'kticss of tlie veins there, lie remarked that, unless 1 
iijiplii'd a remedy speedily, I would not live until night. 1 
told him to do wliat he eould for me. lie took an 
ordinary )iiri, and began prielciiig me niuler tlie tongue 
until lie drew out from tail to twenty drops of jet-lilaek 
blood’ Tlien, after rubbing my anus gently, he tied a 
string very tightly aliout eacli one of my fmgers, and 
pricked each one on tlie ontsiile at tlie root of tlio nails 
until lie brought a drop or two of the .same kind ol blood 
iroiii eaeli. 'riieii, to see nbetlier tlie openition bad ‘' 
been sueeessful or not. he ])iieked me witli tlio same in 
tlie arm, very near tlie vein tiiat is usually opened in 
l.Iood-lettiiig, and, seeing no blood issue, lie pi-onounecd 
it satisfactory. 1 still felt, however, a fearful oppression 
of tlie lungs. To relieve this, lie ran the pin obliquely 
|‘into tlic pit of my stomach about two-thirds of its lengtli. 
(Tliis operation the Chinese call opening tlie mouth of 
the heart.) NoCa drop of blood came out hero, but in a 
inomeiit I felt Siyself entirely relieved, my blood began 
its eireukitioii, my natural warmth returned, and, itoer 
ail hour of slight fever, I went aliout niy avocations. Tliis 
i.s the ordinary*Chincse remedy. I have known it to be 
applied to five of our ththurs in cholera, Olid it foiled only 
once .—Chinese Missionary in Civitia Cattoliea. 
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APARTMENTS TO LET FURNISHED. 


The constant xoaders of tlic Times newspaper some 
two years since might have noticed an adverlSscment 
announcing that a gentleman was desirous of obtaining 
n sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, in a well- 
appointed house within three miles west or north-w'cst 
of Charing Cross. Any person possessing these con¬ 
veniences was invited to communicate the particulars, 
uitli ii distinct statement of terms, to A. R., c.are of 
Andrews & Son, 1 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
I was A. B., and Andrews & Son were, my tailors. 
During*the next three days, my correspondence vied in 
extent, I should think, with that of the premier himself. 
Tlio letters were forwarded to me in she.ives, of all 
sorts and sizes; from tjat of the ladylike respondent, 
who presented her compliments to me upon a sheet of 
Messrs De la Rue’s best tarsmle note-paper, redolent 
of mttrecluik, and sealed with illegible crossed letters, 
to the missive by which X. informed A. B., in not 
the most correct orthography, and on a torn half-^ieet 
of foolscap, that she had the accommoilation required. 
Whether slovenly or elegant, however, lettered or 
illiterate, the important cliaractcristics were alike in 
all. All professed to combine, the advantages I re¬ 
quired; one and all evaded any detail of terms; and 
each and every writer was satisfied that a personal 
interview was the only, thing needful to insure an 
immediate arrangement. If my correspondents had 
been confined to those only who were really able to 
meet my requirements, my difHcultics would have been 
much diminished; but this was far flfom being the 
case. Although my advertisement specified distinctly 
enough the extent and locality of the accommodation 
desired, .one lady gave herself the troufcle of writing 
to tender me ‘ an airy bedroom ’ at Dalston; while 
another— as though I had been George Colman’s first- 
floor lodger himself, ^ 


Like two single gentlemen rolled into one*- 


made proflbr of a similar conveuienqy at Camberwell, 
‘adapted to two friends occupying one apartment.’ 
The eSTorta made to cajole me into a communication of 
•pine sort were highly ingenious. Three householdert 
attempted to corrupt the fidelity of Andrew# & Son, 
and obtain i^y name and address; a lady at Clapham 
would ipfet) if she did not heat from me, that I would 
caii on; fe^llowisg day, and-would remain at Ijpnie 

for me; ,¥hile another, eiren more adroit, thought to 
insure a reply by enclosing a lithographic view of her 
■'residence, tod particularly appealing.to my chivalry 
to return i.fc Andrews & Son, however, proved Mth- 
imd ,|ijy comspondrat ,at Olaptwun rSmalned at 


home for me in vain. The view of Birchmore House, 
Pcckliam Rye, adorns my portfolio to the present day. 

I did not return it, knowing as,well as its fair owner 
herself that she had them struck off by fifties, and 
could very well’spare me one. 

The distances I traversed during the following week 
in my search for a home are scarcely crediJjJjw How 
many houses I inspected in my tjftir, I om afraid to 
say: their name was legion! How many respectable 
ladies I deluded by specious promises of calling again; 
how many heads of families I kept in suspense, pending 
the decision of the imaginaiy friend in the country 
for wliom I iwofcsscd to be acting, I am ashamed to 
remember. Nothing could I find that seemed tojuit 
me. At one place, I discoverefi, at the last moment, 
by means of a strjiy humming-top in the passage, that ..< 
there wis a litter of nine children in the house; and 
at another, an cast Avind betrayed a smoky chimney. 
Some of my would-be Landladies objected to tobaoco, 
and others smelt of spirits; in some cases, our terms 
did not agree; in others, our tempers. After a week’s 
labour, I liad succeeded in finding two only that seemed 
at all likely. To one eligible in every other respect, , 
the brass-plate of an eminent chiropedist, who ekeri 
cised his profession on the first floor, presented 'an. 
insupeAvble objection. The sight of one’s private' 
address 8taring’Sonr*in the face every mornii% in the 
Times, in connection with the corns of the aristocracy, 
was not to be endured for an instant. The other, of 
whicli I had a niArow escape just as I was lending in 
my effects, proved to be next door to an omiybus stable. 
In utter despair, at length I gave the rein to fortune, 
and resigning all attempt at discrimination, found ray- 
self, by means of a card in the window, the proprietor, 
of the requisite accommodation on the ground-floor 
of a mansion in a street which it is unnecessary teji 
particularise, in the immediate viclaiiy of the river. 

There always seems to uir about lodging-house 
a cold, worn, scnii-furfiisSed aspect, coupled 
pretentious, obtrusive cleanliness, as though' a j 

tual attempt were going forward to vivify,*bj^ 
tinned shlutien, the irreparable dinginesa (Sf age.' ||| 
divest my new home of these objectionable charaet 


tics, was the object of my ilrst solicitude* Jfc jjiii 
pianoforte, a case of meerschaums, and one of Semji 
easiest assy-chairs, »went some way |ovrar^ 
pushing this d^rirable aim. Uttle ;li|^bm|^ 
vks enabled, without offence tp, my holl^iiO, 
tute a pair of M^ingo'i anil a'1|!^ 

for the two chinoipoodlM'vfhich .fetrmed 
adornment! of my ohh}W^-$ieoe} 
of a croet-ftand, and w^tensive'. asso%>^iy"^ 

--ji,impart! 
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oanecMaary assooiationa of a tavern, waa a work of more 
Sifficuity. - LikS the b<utk)ff wh6, in tlje commercial 
panic of 1825, framed over his counter a bank-bill for * 
1,.100,000, in evidence of his commercial solvency, my 
landlady appeared* to view ^tliis exhibition wi^h an 
honest pride, as indicative of ^he extent of her domestic 
resources, and to regard any attack upon it witli pro¬ 
portionate .jealoifay. My perse ver||^ce here^too, was, 
howey<|r, ultiraatelyt successful; and the objectionable 
effects finally gave way to an old, chased silver rac/^ 
oup^ von at the memorable Newmarket spring-meeting 
of 1766, by the well-known bay four-year oltf, ‘ Sir 
, Bobert,’ the property my great uncle Sir Bellingiiam 
Danetr 

for the first few weeks of my new life, all went 
smoothly enough. My landlady was as attentive as 
the most exacting of ^idgers could desire; nay, 0 M;a- 
sionaily, her assiduities became almost oppressive. 
Sometimes she paid me a visit to iniTiiire how I bad 
rested, or wliether I preferred the mattress or tlie 
feathers^^d uppermost; what I would like for dinner 
on Sunde^;*or w^}S^ler I happened tooliave anything to 
send to the Commercial Road, she having occasion to 
despatch one of her handmaidens on a mission to that 
locality.' My marketing operations she transacted 
herself; made out her washing-book with her own fair 
fingers; and her culinary experiences were largely 
der^ed to my service. The honours showered upon 
Abon Hassan by the Commander of the Faithful—the 
hospitalities lavished on the prodigal Azael on his 
return to the home of his fathers—sank into insignifi¬ 
cance before the attentions crowded upon me during 
. the first fortnight o/ my new mode of life. Alas 1 I 
little knew that I was myself ‘ the Sleeper,' yet to be 
‘awakened;’ and that my resemblance was far nearer 
to ‘the fatted calf’ than to the ‘Prodigal Son.’ I had 
yet to learn that the civilities of my landlady were 
bnt as the Jesuitical endearments of Mrs Bond to 
her ducks; the decoration of the victim for sacrifice; 
the ‘ what you please for dinner,’ to the delinquent left 
for execution on Monday. By (^fgrtes, I began to 
discover symptoms—bnt so gradual, that I am unable 
to define the occasion on which I first perceived them— 
tfaat my glory was' departing from aie, that my star 
was 00 the wane. I could not help feeling that I was 
gradually being let down, like the new hoy at a board- 
ii^;-tchool, from supper and the run of the d:awing- 
nxMB, to sky-blue and hard forms. My landlady’s 
visits now became less frequent, her attentions less 
obvious. If she still continued to market for me, her 
Exertions on my^half were certainly less successful; 
imd I began to detect unmistakable evidences of the 
int^erenoe of foreign floaPrstin the manufacture of 
iny pastry; dust of respectable antiquity commenced 
accumuhfUngonmy chitnney-piqpe; and the impression 
nude 1^ my bill began len^ly to weaken. 

■Among the qualiUes of my natur^ upon which I 
hiavn been usually in the habit of eongiUt^ating myself 
as rather ‘leaning to viitne’s side,’ is to be instanced 
a (M^rtaih easinq|s of disposition, f hich I have heard 
ifilEHVnO^. chamteidieilK by diS^rent speakers. My 
a^woiRt^to aescribe it at an ' enviable phiMi. 
i* engjnies, as 'invincible indolence;’ my 
(®eak of it with pride as ‘amiability of 
/ and, in my own mind it i# igdissolably 

^sa|K.nit^ lIuggiA/liver.’ Be its etmses, how^' 
they^mtOt, its eonseqoenees have ever 


an extreme distaste for all fending and proving, and 
a decided preference for the quiet toleration of the 
I minor miSbries of life, to the adoption of any very 
[energetic assures for their removal. To this circum- 
^ stance, rather than to any active failings on my part^ 

I am dispowd mainly to attribute my gradual deca¬ 
dence; and equally terrible and transient were the- 
resolutions whicli each fresh wrong awakened in me 
to burst my chains on tlie next occasion, and secure a 
proippt and ample redress. 

Among tile inmates who shared witli me the hospi¬ 
talities of Mrs Statelier—I do not think I have before 
introduced my landlady by name—was a gentleman 
wlio was usually spoken of in the establishment as the 
Back-parlour, by rcasop of his occupying an airy and 
commodious apartment on the leads at tlie back of the 
house, which the enterprise of the lessee had erected 
in some'’by-gone year, to meet the requirements of an 
unusually successful season. This gentleman—whom, 
lor various reasons, I ever ignored—was a decided 
favourite witli tlie lady of tlie liouse, whom ho was in 
tlie practice of escorting to minor tlieatres, by favour of 
orders from that well-known sporting print The Tatlyho, 
wliercof lie was supposed to bo an hououred corre¬ 
spondent ; and it was no small aggravation of tlie 
domestic cares which were now crowding thickly upon 
me, to observe the perfectly good understanding which 
appeared to subsist between tliesc allies. To have felt 
that I was sufiering in company, would have been some 
comfort; but the patience of a^saint must have given 
way at hearing, as it was now'by daily lot to do, that 
villain departing to liis labours, or pleasures, comfort¬ 
ably brushed, booted, and breakfasted, at a time in the 
morning wlien 1 had been vainly thundering for the 
previous hour for my firk instalment of hut water. 

But why should I linger over my misfortunes, and 
thus renew ancient griefs? I had been called out of 
town on some family business, which I bad succeeded 
in arranging more speedily than I had anticipated, and 
was wending my way homewards with something of 
those feelings of enjoyment wliich returning to one’s 
lioine, be it wliat it may, is^ generally more or less 
associated. It was a damp foggy February niglit as I 
‘drove to ray lodgings from the North-western Railway. 
At such a time, the prospect of half-an-hour’s waiting, 
with an oiien yindow, while my fire was burning up> 
and the^smoke dissipating, was not an agreeable one, 
and proportionate, therefore, was my delight at detect¬ 
ing on the bliqfis of my sitting-room the refleoiiion of a 
blazing fire. My landlady was not so utterly destitute 
of forethought for me as I imagined, and was airing 
my room. Pleasant visions of a cutlet and a glass of 
toddy, with the reversion T6 my arm-chair and a pipe 
of canaster, flitted across my mind as I paid my cab¬ 
man and took oi^t ray Chubb. In another minute, I 
was in my room: my room, do’ I s^iy I It was some 
seconds before I could satisfy myself that vras aty 
iraom, and that I had not made a feltmious entry Into 
the bousq of my next-door nelghhom?. My'ohairs had 
given place to rout-seats, and my carpet Aid table had 
disappeared aitogether, lii their place stood a doaSi 
or t^o of strange people, bowing tojeacb othtar^ winmrs 
and all, prepwatoty to commencing QttW- 

rilles,' the opening bws.of which a 
society, Ukewise to me unknown,, vfSie 
ont of my jnccolo. In ,. 

on the iavaUd-Ust sincO“*-ieat mj? 
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gorgeously in black Mtin and a new_ cap—which, I 
protest, I believe would have been mine too, if my 
wardrobe had boasted such an article of«:ostume— 
sipping negus by the light of my flve-wick Palmer’s 
candle; and, ‘unkindest cut of all,’ attired in aump- 
tuous raiment, at the chiffonnier, stood ray fellow- 
lodger of the leads, concocting,, with the>aid of the 
prettiest black-eyed damsel imaginablCj some fragrant 
beverage in my Danet race-cup. ^ 

I stood astounded; and my guests, in tlieir turn, 
stared at me in various degrees of undisguised wonder. 
I was the less surprised at this, for my appearance 
harmonised little with the festivity around me. 
A rough Witney coat—every hair on end with the 
damp of a London ibg, I was literally a wet blanket 
upon them—a cigar in my moutli, and a wide¬ 
awake on my head, presented, I am bound to admit, 
an ensemble scarcely calculated to make a favour¬ 
able first impression. At sight of me, the lady at 
my piano broke off a spring and Donnyhrook JFair at 
the same moment; and my landlady, whose face on my 
entry had fallen like a barometer before a hurricane, 
suspended her agreeable occupation in my honour. 
Tliere were only two persona upon whom my inau¬ 
spicious advent produced no visible effect—the Back- 
parlour and his pretty companion : they were evidently 
far too well engaged to he disturbed by any such 
sublunary catastrophe. I was debating what course it 
would be incumbent upon me to pursue in the circum¬ 
stances—whether I should turn out tlie whole set, neck 
and erd^), kicking the Back-parlour down the kitchen- 
stairs as a preliminary measure; or whether, with 
more subtle vengeance, I should humanise my costume, 
join the party, and cut^him out in the good graces of 
his fair friend—when n.y hostess advanced to deprecate 
my wrath. Throwing as much deferential concern into 
her manner as she could contrive to simulate on such 
short notice—and, to do litr justice, she shewed herself 
equal to the emergency—shq begged permission to 
explain. Not expecting me till the following week, and 
a family anniversary liaving chanced to intervene, she 
had, she confessed, taken a liberty. 1 glanced at my 
piccolo in the corner, and my Palmer’s lamp on the 
chimney-piccc, and bowed acquiescence. At most 
times, Ido believe I should have regarded the offence 
as one not very difficult of pardon; but my cup of 
endurance was full to the brim, and had no room for 
more; so, cutting short the lady’s apology with, I 
fear, rather curt politeness, I quitted the room with an 
air as dignified as the unfavourable character of the' 
circumstances enabled me to assume. I turned into my 
bedroom, indulging the benevolent asmration that the 
ladies might not any of them be susceptible in regard 
to the odour of I.atakia; but alas! for this night, the 
game was against me. Chairs, tables, candlesticks, 
tea-things, and every description of misceJiRneous effects, 
covered the cliairs and floor; my lied was occupied by 
nine bonnets—nine, as I am an honest man ; and at my 
looking-glass, stood a lately arrived guest, putting the 
last finish to her toilet, preparatory to making her 
appearance on the scene of festivity. I fear my excuses 
to this lady must have sounded in her ears more like a 
denunciation than an apology; but it must be borne in 
mind that my wrongs were great, and that I was not 
altogether at the moment responsible for my actions. 
How I tallied out in despair, and attempted to console 
myself witl» a lobster at Day’s; how I went to the 
theatre, and’attempted, Charles Lamb-like, to laugh at 
my own misfortunes, as presented to me on the stage in 
Bof and Cox, I need not detail. Suffice it tp say, that 
I return^ to roy’lod^ngs for the last time at %ome 
twon’clpck in ^le morning, and in my precipitate entry 
newfyufeettke Back-parlour, who was busily engaged, 
behind the door, in shawling her of the black eyes in, 
dit adpe^^ to me, a ve^ unneoeemry proximity. 
jjSy'- ^mvh o'elbok the next day, my luggage was 


packed, my bill paid, Vith an additional week’s rent, 
in lieu of notice; tmSi bad subsided a man into 
I a numeral, from the Front-parlour Rodger to No. 62 
' at the Tavistock.- 


COMPOSITION fiF THE ENGLISH 

LAN»GUAG*E. . ! 

» j 

Staiitino (tfrom tlil^ recognised fact’that the English 
is not a simple but a composite language, macM up of | 
several elements, it is a study of great interest to trace ;i 
the wq^ds of different origin to their respective sonces, 1 
and to note how and for what purposes they have come 
to fqrm parts of the general amalgamation. As every-, 
body knows, the basis of the language is ./fnglo-Saxon; 
which, moreover, is not bnly onq of its separate 
elements, like the Latin or French, from which we 
derive considerable contributions, but rather the foun- 
datton or fundamental portion .of the structure. Or 
it might be called not improperly the backbone of 
the national speech, into which all the other parts 
are jointed, and on which they are dependent for their 
symmetry and adaptation to the ends they are called 
to serve. A perf-jet composition be ftjriHed from 
Anglo-Saxon words alone, but no gfammatical sentence 
could be constructed out of words that have been 
adopted from other languages. All the words we have , 
derived from the French or Latiu are but additional 
materials of expression; tl-^y have not altered the 
original character of the native tongue, but have had 
to conform themselves to its particular laws and con¬ 
stitution. Selden, in his Table,tallc, remarks; ‘If^ou 
look upon the language spoken in the Saxon time, and 
the language spoken now, you will find the difference 
to be just as if a man had a cloak which he wore pb^ 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and since, here has put in a 
piece of red and there a piece of blue, and here a piece 
of green and there a piece of orange-tawny. We 
borrow words from the French, Italian, Latin, as every 
pedantic man pleases.’ We must not, however, con¬ 
clude that it is mere pedanlty to adopt a foreign word, 
since perhaps few, if any, words have been incorporated 
into our language that were not necessary, or at least 
serviceable, accessions. Still, it would appear that our 
entire Icquisitions from foreign sources are merely an 
increase of wouls. • And this is held to be tlfe rule or 
law which obtains in all composite languages. To quote 
from a recent work, to which we wish to draw attention: 

‘ There may be ii, medley of these, some coming from 
one quarter, some from another; but there is never a 
mixture of grammatical forms and inflecticsis. One or 
other language entirely predominates here, and every¬ 
thing his to conform and subordinate itself to the laws 
of this ruling and ascendant language. The Anglo- 
Saxon is the ruling language in our present English; 
while that has tliought good to drop its genders, even 
so the French substantives whic^come among us-^ 
must also leave theirs behind them; as in like mann^ 
the French verbs must r^n-mnee their own coqjnggtioDt, 
and adapt themselves to ours.’ 

Some writers affect to admire and recommend what 
has been called a pare Saxon style, and Somewhat 
unduly deprCfciate the Latin and other foreign portion* i 
of the language, as though nothing significant were ; 
gained by th^J* Mr Trench tells us that h* remem* |, 
bers Lord Brpugham urging upon the students 
Glasgov^ as a help to writing good English, that thjajy '| 
should seek, as far as possible, to lid their dSetwo ! 
(rf loqg-tailed words in ‘ositj’ and ‘ation.’. ISfot 
3lvice, perhaps, to the class of personS\heh 
as it is a known fault of young unpsaotised 
distend their composition, and to sdm at an 


* * English !* Past ond PrWsni. Pirn lectures,' 
Qti^eiix Trench, B.D. Tarken s Irfmdoa. 
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tu'tn of sentcncei; *but if hi* lo^ship meant to conycy 
the notion that* word* of a Lathi origin were in all 
bases rather an ^cumbrance than use or ornament, 
we cannot think very highly of his precept. No doubt, 
one part of the language ought not to. be cultivated at 
the e.vpense of the other; certainly not tlie Latin at the 
expense of the Saxon; but a| certainly not the latter 
to tlie neglect of wluat we lyive acquired from the 
former*; for, don^tless, every word derived from a 
foreign source whicli has become ^ermanerf.ly incor¬ 
porates'with the language, was originally adopted, and 
has been retained in use, either because it answerea 
som^'new need of expression, or afforded a convfuient 
variety of phraseology obviating inelegant repetitions. 

We will now, foUenving Mr Trench, endeavour to 
shew that onr appropriatiops from the Latin, Frcucli, 
and other languages, liave been for the most part gains, 
and not incumbrances. The earliest augmentation of 
the national vocabulary by foreign words was evidently 
a consequence of the Norman Conquest. There was 
immediate interpenetration of tlie AngIo-Sa.xon witli 
any large amount of French words; for, in fact, the two 
streams of language flowed a long while apart, even 
as the t«JO nation* remained aloof, and were not amal¬ 
gamated Wf after many years. Tinie,*liowevcr, softens 
the mutual antipathy both of men and languages. 
.‘Tlie Norman, shut out from France, began more and 
more to feel that England was his home and sphere. 
The Saxon, recovering little by little from tlie extreme 
depression wiiich liad cnlued on his defeat, became 
every day a more important element of ^lie new Englisli 
natii|a which was gradually forming from tiie coalition 
of the two races. His ianguage partook of liis eleva¬ 
tion ; it was no longer the badge of inferiority. French 
was no longer the only language in wtiicli a gei^lcmau 
coulil speak, or in which a poet could sing. At tlie 
same time, the Saxon, now passing into the Eiiglisli 
language, required a vast addition to its vocabulary, if 
it were to servo all the needs of those wlio were willing 
to employ it now. How much was there of high culture, 
how many of the arts of Iffe, of its refined pleasures, 
which liad been strange to Baxon men. and had there¬ 
fore found no utterance in Saxon words. All this it 
was sought to supply from the French.’ 

The period when French words were most largely 
incorporq^d with the Baxon appears to have been 
when, the Norman nobility were #in *1116 process of 
exchanging their own language for the Englisli; and 
I hence, as Tyrwhitt said, and Mr Trench repeats, tiiere 
must be much exaggeration in attributing the merit 
of the amalgamation to the single influence of one 
mail—-the pflet Chaucer. ‘ Doubtless he did much; die 
fell in with, and farthered a tendency already existing. 
But to suppose that the greater number of Trench 
voci^efl which he employ^ in his poems had never 
be^ employed before, had been liithcrto unfamiliar to 
^English ears, is to suppose that his poems must have 
presented to his absurd patchwork 

of two languages, and leaves it impossible to explain 
how he should at once hav^becomu the popular poet 
of our nation.’ His special merit lay in his developing 
the iangpfige in a new direction—in working up in one 
harmonious texture the diflferenf elements of speech— 
French and Saxon^hat had been bitbeito kept sepa¬ 
rate, bat which were all or mostly suffici^tly familiar 
to the educated persons of his timei. ‘Some words he 
employed were mbsranmitiy ditoaid^ as not agreeing 
with the genius^ the native tongue; for, indp^ the 
cha^M ^ iUtemlpted wa^ something of an experiment, 
imd had to apiK^ to^hne and popular feeling fer itt 
. ,sanc6[osi|,'j^ rf,!/ „i 

I 'i. importation of foreign word* was 

ahoHjw jinarteri it occurred shortly after 
of li^ming in Italy; and fran%tbo time 
and afterwards, it was largely 
v'Ws* <t*s a need of.new words to express 


theological and metaphysical ideas—things pretty well' 
unknown both to the Normans and Anglo-Saxons— 
land for tliia purpose a supply of Latin words was 
(found to bo essential. ‘During this period,’ says Mr 
^Prench, ‘ Latin words came into the language not by 
single adoption, as with later writers, but in floods. 
Thus Futtcaiiam, a writer of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
who in 1589 published an Art of English Poetrg, gives 
a long list of words which he states to have been of 
quite recent introduction into the language. Some of 
them arc'Greek, a few French and Italian, but very 
far b’ 1 C most are Latin. ... It is difDcult to under¬ 
stand, in regard to some of these, how the language 
should liave managed to do without them so long; 
method, methodical, function, numerous, penetrate, 
penetrable, indignity, savage, scientific, delineation, 
dimension—all which he notes to have recently come 
up; so, too, idiom, sigftificatlvc, compendious, prolix, 
figurative, inveigle, metrical. All these he adduces 
with praise; others, upon which he bestows equal com¬ 
mendation, have not held their ground, as placatiou, 
nunierosity, harnionical. Of those novelties which he 
disallowed, in some cases, as in the words facundity, 
implete, nttemptat (attentat), lie only anticipated the 
decision of a later day; while others which he dis¬ 
allowed no less, as audacious, compatible^ egregious, 
have maintained their ground. Tliese too have done 
the same; despicable, de.struction, homicide, obsequious, 
ponderous, jiortentoiis, prodigious—all whicli another 
writer, a little earlier, eondemns as “ ink-horn tcrnis, 
smelling too much of the Latin.” ’ * 

The period during wliich this naturalisation of Latin 
words in the English language was going forward, 
may he said to liave contim^ed for upwards of a 
century. ‘It first received n Sleek from the coming 
up of French tastes, fashions, and liahits of thought, 
with the llestoration of Charles II. Tlie writers 
already funned before that period—such as Cudworth 
and Barrow—still continued to write their stately 
seiitepces, Latin in structure and Latin in diction, 
but not 80 those of a younger generation. We may 
say of this influx of Latin, tliat it left the language 
immensely increased in copiousness, with greatly 
enlarged capabilities, but perbaps somewhat burdened, 
and not always able to move gracefully under the 
weight of its new acquisitions; for, as Dryden has 
somewhere truly said, it is easy enougli to acquire 
foreign words, but to know wUat to do witli them after 
yon liave aeqnired tlicm, is the diffumlty. It might 
mave received, indeed, most serious injury if all the 
words which the great writers of this Latin period of 
our language employed, and so proposed as candidates 
for admission iino it, had reucifred tlic stamp of popular 
allowance.’ 

As it happened, it was not so. ‘ It w'as here, as it 
had been befifoc with tliu French importations; the 
reactive powers of the language, enabling it tq throw 
off that whicli was foreign to it, did not fail to display 
themselves now, as they had done then. The number 
of unsuccessful candidates Mt admission into, and per¬ 
manent naturalisation in, the language during this 
period, is enormous; and one must say that in almost 
all instances whore tlie alien act has been enforced, the 
sentence of exclusion was a just one; it was such as 
the circumstances of the case abundantly borp out. 
IKther the words were not idiomatic, or ,w"e« not 
intelligible, or were not needed, or looked \iU| or 
sounded J11, or some other valid reason exhited against 
them. A lover of his native tongue will tremble to 
thhak what that tongue would Itaye become, If alt the 
vocaWes from the Latin Uid the Greek, which were 
then introduced or endorsed by illusions names, had 
been admitted o« the strmtfftn of their WCtmmenda- 
tlon; if totve and tetric gullet), oecity (HbokeA 
lepid and suflUminato (Barrow), etultfloftujfv *®f**h^’; 
gerous, olaaowhr, ferily, bypomnfet (fd* Jf*’?*? 
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Taylor); if dyscolous (Fox), moliminousty (Cud- 
worth), immarcesciblc (Birfiop Hall), arride (ridiculed 
by Ben Jonson); with the hundreda of others like 
these, and even more monstrdus than some of these,: 
not to apeak of such Ttalian as lepgiadrous JBeaumont, 
Psyche), had not been rejected and disallowed by the 
true instinct of tlie national mind.’ Aftiong these 
words, we notice one, cecity, which Carlylq has recently 
attempted to revive, though we cannot think "'•'1 
ever be received into general use—blindness, which it 
signifies, is so mucli simpler, and every way equivalent, 
as to be incomparably better. • 

Many words, however, formerly deemed objection¬ 
able, have been adopted in a shape somewhat different 
from the one in which they were originally introduced. 

I ‘Tliey were made to drop their foreign termination, or 
' otherwise their foreign jippcanyicc, to conform them¬ 
selves to English ways, and only so were finally 
incorporated into the great famdy of English words. 
Thus, pantomimi (Eord Bacon) soon boeamq panto¬ 
mimes ; atomi (l.ord Brooke), atoms; epoeha (Dryden, 
and used as late as South) became epoch; carieatura 
(Sir T. Browne), caricature; effigies and statua (both 
in Shakspeare), effigy and statue; not otherwise 
pyramis and pyramides, which also arc forms employed 
by liim, became pyramid and pyramids; colone (Bur¬ 
ton), clown ; npostata (Massinger) became aposUatc; 
despota (Fox), despot; mumniia (Webster).'mummy: 
synonyma (Milton, prose), synonjms; galaxias (Fox;, 
galaxy: and hcros (II. More), hero. Nor can that 
slight Dut.widely extended change of innoceney, indo- 
leney, temperancy, and the large family of words w ith 
similar termination, into innocence, indolence, tempe¬ 
rance, and tile like, he Vgarded otherwise than as part 
of the same process. The same lias gone on with 
words from other languages, as from the Italian and the 
Spanish: thus bandito (Shakspeare) hecoincs bandit; 
princessa (Hacket), princess; scarapuieha (Dryden), 
scaramouch; caprichio bccomss first eapncli (Butler), 
then caprice; aralmscado, barric!ulo, renegado, Iwirri- 
cano (all in Sliakspearc), broeado (Hakluyt), drop 
their foreign terminations, and severally become 
ambuscade, barricade, reneg;ide, Imrricanc, bnx'adc. 
Other alight modifications of spelling, not in ilie ter¬ 
mination, but in the body of a word, will indicate, in 
like manner, its more entire incorporation into the 
English language. Thus, restoration was at first spelt 
restauration ; and so lonj; as vicinage was spelt voisin- 
age, as by Bishop Sanderson, or mirror, iniroir, ns by^ 
Fuller, they' could scarcely be said to be tliose purely 
English words which now they are.’ 

Tlicse adaptations from the Frcncl^ and Latin are 
the two great enlargements which our vocabulary has 
received. All other are minor and subordinafe. Tims 
the introduction of French tastes by Charles II. and 
his courtiers, returned from exile, rathA modified tlie 
Structure of our sentences than much increased our 
vocables. To this period wo are nevertheless indebted 
for a certain number of rtgvr words. In Dryden’s play 
of Marriage cl la Mode, a lady full of affectation is 
introduced, who is always employing French iiiioms in 
preference to Englisli—the design, of course, being to 
ridicule such nfibetation. On this Mr Trenclt remarks ; 
‘it Is not a little curious that of these which are thus 
put into her mouth to render her ridiculous, not a few 
are now excellent English, and have nothing far sought 
or affected about t^iem; so often docs it prove, that 
wllat was liiughed' at in the beginning, is by kll 
admitted and allowed at tlie last. For example, t6 
speak of a person keing in the “ good graces ” of another 
has nothing in it ridieulous now; nor yet have the 
words repartee, embarrass, chagrin, grimace; which all 
must plainly have been both novel and affected at the 
time when Dryden wrote.’ 

' li cannot be said that the naturalisation of foreign 

' bver ceases in a language which is bIUI properly 


living. There are periods when this goes forward 
much more largely tlikn at others; bift there is never 
a time when one by one these fojeigners are not 
stepping into it. • We very rarely, to be sure, observe 
the fact while it is going on. ‘Time manages his' 
innovations so dexterously, spreads tliem over such 
vast periods, and tbergfore brings them about so 
gradually, that often, ivhile pffA-’ting the mightiest 
changes, lie seems to us to be effecting none at all.’ It 
is indeed ihipossibl'e*'to conceive anything more gradual 
than the process by whic.li a foreign word becomes an 
I'nglisli one. ‘ It appears to me,' says .Mr Trench, 

‘ that SVC may best understand this by flxinf^our 
attention upon some single word which at this very, 
morsent is in the course of becoming Engli,sh. 1 know 
no better example than thj French word prestige will 
afford. Prestige manifestly supplies n want in our 
tongue; it expresses sonictliing which no single word 
in :j5uglish could express; whieh could only be expressed 
by a long circiinilocutiou; la-ing that moral influence 
which past successes, as tlie pledge and promise of 
future ones, breed. Ttie word lias thus naturally come 
to he of very frequent use by good Englisli writers; 
for they do not feel that, in cniplo^ig it, l^ iey are 
deserting as gool or a better wor' W their own. At 
first all used it avowedly as French, writing it in 
italics to indicate tills. At the present moment, some 
writers do so still, some do not—that is, some regard 
it still as French, others consider that it has now 
become English, and obtainwi an English settlement. 
Gradually the namber of those who write it in italies will 
become fewer and fewer, till they cease altogether^ It 
will then only need that the accent should be shifted, 
in obedience to tlie tendencies of the Englisli language, 
from tlji second .Sentence to the first, and tlmt instead 
of prestige, it should be pronounced prdstige, and its 
naturalisation will be complete.’ 

Besides this adoption of foreign words, as occasion 
seems to need them, there .are yet other ways in which 
new words are derived. t)ur language admits of two 
or more words being formed into « new combination, 
thus aflbrding convenient terms of a compound mean¬ 
ing. It will not do, however, to merely link the words 
together by a liyphen: they mn.st really coalesce and 
grow Vgetlier to justify their union., Another way in 
whieli languages increase their stock of vocajples is by 
the forming of Aeii* words according to the analogy of 
formations, which time, acting on the genius of the 
language, has previously sanctioned. Thus, upon cer¬ 
tain substantive*, such as nation, congregation, con¬ 
vention, have been formed their adjectives, national, 
congregational, conventional. Several wlirds of tliis 
description are of quite recent origin, sucli as educa¬ 
tional, inflexional, denoraimffional, emotional. Singular 
as it may seem to some, starvation is a word but very 
lately introduced to us. \Ve have it on the autliority 
of a writer in Notes and Queries, that it had not appeared^ 
in any English dictionary publisiwi up to lfS3C. ft' 
sprang up in America, and was first imported into this 
covintry by AVebster, ywlf re, for obvious reasons, it 
lias since maintained itself as a very expressive and 
serviceable word. Tiiough formed on thi^ model of 
preceding formation^ of a kindred character—itif f 
framers did not apparently observe that they 
putting a Isitki termination to a Saxon word—kh 
oversight, however, of very little consequencei as 
compounded elements admirably coalesce, wd mihq ^ 
word perhaps were ever united better^’ ; 

• One of the most curious instances of the 
ff words is that by which a n<fmber#f ndhns; 
and adjectives, liavo grdwn out of mroper natateil^fe 
this point, our author has a curious and 
passage: ‘To begin vrith' mythical 
Chimterashasgiven us chimerical; 

'Tantalus,* to tantalise; Hercules,' 

D|!dBlu 8 , dedal, if this word may oh hud 

' ^ ... . • 
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Shelley's authority be allowed.^ Gordius, a PhryRlan 
king, who tied ll)at famous Gordian-knot which Alex¬ 
ander out, will sujply a natural transition from mythical 
to historical. Here Mausolus, a king of Carta, has 
left us mausoleum; Academus, academy; Epicurus, 
epicure; Philip of Maccdon, « philippic, being such a 
discourse as Demosthenes onor hurled against him, the 
enemy of Greece; ahd Cicera cicerone; Mithridates, 
who had made Inpiself poison-proof, gave us the now 
forgotten word mititridate for antfllote; as ikom Hip- 
pocratM we derived hippocrass, a word often occurring 
in our early poets, being a wine supposed to be mingled 
accd^ding to his receipt. . . . Lazarus, perhaps an 
actual person, has given us lazar and lazaretto; and 
Simon Magus, simony; . . . dunce is from Duns 
ScotUB. To come to mtjre modern times, and not 
pausing at Ben Jonson’s Chaucerisms; Bishop Hall's 
Scoganisms, from Scogan, Edward IV.’s jester; 
or his Aretinisms, from an infamous Italian named 
Aretino—these being probably not intended even by 
their autiiors to endure—a Roman cobbler, named 
Pasquin, has given us tlie pasquil or pasquinade; 
Colonel Negus, in Queen Anne’s time, first mixed the 
beverage whiqh^oes by his name; Lord Orrery was 
the flrstTor whdts^an orrery was taade; and Lord 
Spencer first wore, or at least first brought into fashion, 
a spencer. Dahl, a Swede, introduced the cultivation 
of tho dahlia. The tontine was conceived by an Italian, 
Tonti; and another Italian, Galvani, first noted tlie 
phenomena of galvanism.' Martinet, mackintosli, doily, 

, to macadamise, to burke, are all nanieis of persons, or 
fonqed from persons, and then transferred to things, 
on fte score of some ctmnection existing between tlie 
one and the other.’ 

We may not unfitly close -our extracts by a few 
sentences containing what seems a probably correct 
• conjecture respecting the origin of the word nugget— 
a word very familiar to us since tlie date of tlie Cali¬ 
fornian and Australian gold discoveries, but wlneli. in 
this generation at least, was previously unknown. 
Everybody is nowiiaware that it signifies a lump of 
the puro metal; and there has been some discussion 
whether tlie word lias been coined for the jiresent 
necessity, or whether it be a malformation of ingot. 
Mr Trench thiaks, neither. ‘I'would not .indeed 
affirm,’ 8*ys he, ‘ tliat it may not be a popular recast¬ 
ing of ingot, but only that it is a Tocent one; for 
nngget, very nearly in its present form, occurs in our 
elder writers, being spelt niggot by them.’ He quotes 
in a note two passages from North’s‘iWii/arcA: ‘After 
the fire was quenclied, they found in nujgots of gold 
and Bilver i^ingled together about a thousand ducats.’ 
And again: ‘ There was brouglit a marvelioqs great 
thass of treasure in niggSts of gold.’ ‘Tlicre can be 
I little doubt,’ he adds, ‘ that this is the same word ; all 
!' tlm consonants, which are generally the stamina of a 
,j^word, being t}ie same; while this early form, niggot, 
makes more plauetble the suggestion that nugget is 
only ingot disguised, seeing that there wants nothing 
bat the very .emmnon meUweste of tlie two first letters 
to bring that out of this.’ 

. In partial from Mr Trench's valuable little hook, 
we simuid mention that we have givei]^, but a very 
partial glimpse of its contents. Resides presenting an 
exoelient account of the originM oonjpctsition of the 
lahgusge, and of tlie alterations it^aa unde^ne 
though the acquisition of new words, tt afibrds'us a 
great deal of infermation touching the Mosic»' of the 
la»|raage from uie gminsl dropping of obsolete and 
twaess words, siiong with a mass of judicious expIanA’' 
.tiott'SAd remark on the changes in the menoing of: 
T empl^md, and the variations of spelling 

4 . hisny <rf them liave gone through in the course 

P tenerationi. There are p^baps few educated per- 
express attmitkm to philological 
cteri, that migitt sot d«mve benefit fnnh the 


of this book. Of course, in so small a compass, it does 
not exhaust the subject; but it takes hold of it on all 
asides, and gives us the results of an immense deal of 
fading and observation. It would be an admirable 
Ibook fur soiioolmasters, and for all who arc any way 
engaged in teaching; and if such a book could under 
any circumstances become popular, it is eminently 
well deserving of such fortune. 

MONSIEUR LE CURE. 

TnoSE who have learned how unhandsomely I was 
treated by Monsieur le Maire, may perhaps be curious 
to hear how I fared in the hands of Monsieur le 
Cure.* After a severe contest, I had succeeded in 
compelling tlio consent of tlie civil authority to my 
union with tlie object rff tny choice; and the certificate 
of the marriage autlienticated by the cramped signature 
of the most self-willed of functionaries, is a complete 
answer to whomsoever may have the impertinence 
to call in question my title to that lady. The world, 
liowever, still considered me to be only half-married ; 
I liad still to submit myself to tlie church, and I had 
not unreasonably feared that, being a Protestant, I 
sliould have as much trouble with regard to this 
second^ marriage, as I bad witli respect to tlie first. 
_Hut I was agreeably disappointed: 1 soon found that 
tiiere would be no serious obstacles on tlie score of 
a difference of religion. The Galilean church makes 
only pro forma difficulties on tliis point; her tolerance 
being doubtless mucli stirauiati^ by tlie reflection that 
lier co-operation is not in tlie nature of a necessity, but 
in tliat of a supqrfluity. As soon as the notices or 
bands were affixed to tlie door of the Makon Commune, 
as the law direct-s, it was time for me to take steps for 
tlic marriage at the ehurcli. 

Tlie Grecian temple, with its sharp, card-board 
fai;ade, and its little jiepper-iiox towers, wliicli now looks 
dowii on you from tlie top of a flight of steps at tlie end 
of tlie Rue Hautevilic, was not tlien completed. Instead 
of worsliipping in a classic edifice, gilded and painted 
as gaily as the most brilliant caffis and restaurants of 
the Pahais-Royal and the Boulevards, the parisliioncra 
of St Vincent de Paul were In tliose days obliged to 
^perform their orisons, to be christened, married, and 
buried, in a slmbby building, situated in a mean and 
dingy back-street. Tlie new churcii was progressing 
at a rajiid pacej^and it was currently reported amongst 
the old ftsmale gossips of tlie parish, that several ladies 
had vowed a vow that they would not be married until 
tlie ceremony tSouId take place therein. I never could 
find out whetlier any of these oaths were kept; and I 
slirewdly suspect that none such were ever made by 
any lady whose chance in th'' matrimonial market was 
likely to turn up trumps before the architect would be 
enabled to report his work so far advan<»!d nil to be 
ready fix consecration by the bishop. At any rate; my 
betrothed was as little disposed as 1 was to widt until 
we could be married in a new churdt Instead of aa old 
(^e; it was a mstter of the moat perfect indigence 
to both of ns, whether we were to bj9 piairS^-ln a 
building bedaubed with whitewash, or in one |littei:ing 
with colour and gold. As poor St lOncehi ^ Raul 
was domiciled for the nonce in so sftahtgr sA.'eflpi&th- 
ment, we were quite content to take him as we-found 
him; to be married at once, and leaye hira,l^ to*o 
more splendid and becoming qutt'tem itt his 'Isianrb* , 

.^ - . | '■ ., f. . . - 
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The cure of a French pariah, as »ome may require to 
be informed, ia what in England ws ahould ^1 the 
rector. From tiie airaiiarity of the word cvlt^’ with* 
■our Engliah word * curate,’ the two are sometimefi 
taken to indicate the aame rank ; but the Trench cure* 
ia at the head, and not at the tail of the jlergy of hia 
pariah. To one of tlie inferior clergy, therefore, I waa 
referred by the old saeViatan of the church, when I 
wished to make the necesaary arrangeroenta ka to the 
time and mode of performing the marriage-ceremony— 
auch preliminariea being, of course, beneath the atten¬ 
tion of the curd himself. Tlie vicar to whom I was 
instructed to apply was not then in the church; he 
had read hia daily oflSce, and was just gone home to his 
dejebner. lie lived close at hand, and the sacristan 
having furnished me with hif address, I started oif 
immediately, hoping to catch him before he should 
have commenced his morning-moai. 

* Aucinquihne, d gauche. Monsieur —Fifth flo^r, on the 
left,’ aaid the concierge ; and Imving achieved tlie ninety 
and odd steps whicli intervened between the porter’s 
lodge and the fifth landing, I paused for a moment to 
fetch breath and to call up my French, and tlien gave a 
vigorous pull at the green worsted bell-rope, wliich 
dangled invitingly dose to the top of the stairs. Now, I 
don't know what may lie the practice of other indifferent 
linguists in such cases; but my custom was, when 
about to have an interview witli a stranger, to arrange 
beforehand my first two or tliree sentences, in order that 
1 miglit get, as it were, a fair start, and so secure a 
better chance of being perfectly understood. In tlie 
present case, I Had coifitructed a neat little sentence, to 
the effect that I was come to make arrangements for 
a marriage. I had turned and twisted it in every 
possible way, and having got it thorouglily by lieart, 
was prepared to deliver myself of that particular 
sequence of words, and of tha^ particular sequence only, 
wiien the doot, as I fully expected it would be, jlioiild 
be opened by tlie vicar. Imagine, tlierefore, my dis¬ 
comfiture wlien, instead of an ecclesiastic in Y long 
black robe and skiitl-cap, tlicre appeared in answer to 
my summons a very good-looking and smartly-dressed 
lady, with a elianning pink bonnet on lier liead, a pink 
parasol in one hand and an embroidered pocket-liand- 
kerchief in the otlier. So unexpected an apparition 
not only put to flight m>y neatly arranged senteiii’e, but 
my power to compose another. 1 could do notlung but 
mumble soniethiiig about marriage, at whieli word tlft 
owner of tlie pink bonnet burst into a liearty laugli, 
and pointing with tlie parasol to a door on tlie 
other side of’the landing, informea me that I had 
mistaken her apartment fiir that of the ‘vicar. I 
then remembered, for tlie first time, tliat the concierge 
had said ‘Fifth floor, on the lr.fl ’—% circumstance 
which, owing to my having tieeii occupied wiili French 
composition as 1 mounted, I had completely forgotten ; 
and so inadvertently had pulled at the first rope which 
presented itself—that ifli tlie right. Widely diverse 
are tlie occupations of the different people who inhabit 
the same house iu Paris. A mistake between the right 
■ hand and th6 left was the cause of (by having called on 
m pretty actress of one of the minor theatres, instead of 
tile vi^ of the parish. The error was sooU rectifled ; 
i, Tahiti) toy hai, begged pardon of the pink bontiet, 
and having put my scattered phrase once more into 
order, rang at the opposite door. 

This .time the event came off, as aptHdismen say, 
according to the jirowamme. The vicar answered tiie i 
heil himself and! delivered myself of my introductory 
eCntenoe entirdy to my satisfaction. The good priest 
was ati politeness^ ^ raised his square cap from his 
head, htwed most obsequiously, and invited mo to 
«pter. Ot oourw I accepted his invitation, and alter- 
jpatfly, howM at—^tite Fipnch sometimes 


are really fatigukigly polite—I crossed the little ante¬ 
chamber, and entereil the room beyond. A whiff of 
stale tobacco had assailed my olfactory nerves so soon as 
the vicar liad opened the outer door, tmd, os 1 advanced, 
a smell of onion or garlic and Gruy^re cheese, plainly 
indicated that, in spite^of the haste I had mode, my 
hope of not disturbing the good father at liis repast was 
disappointed. In fact, f had caisght liini in tlie midst 
of it. He had discussed part of some kind of pasty, 
from wliu^li duuhtlAs emanated the ddour oil garlic, and 
was in the very act of helping hinfself to a piei^ of tho 
llieesc and a thick slice from a loaf a yard long when 
h rang at the door. A buttle of red winh flanked the 
pasty to the right hand; on tho other side of it waa a 
stopt decanter of water-a liqilid to which, judging 
from appearances, the ecclesiastic was nol particularly 
partial. But both the rodm and its occupant merit a 
few words, before proceeding to relate how I sped in the 
business on which I liad come. 

•A worse match than tliat between the vicar and his 
lodging it would not be easy to find; for, except in so 
far as regarded liis dress, wliich was the usual one- of 
a Koraisli ecclesiastic in Franco, tlic vicar liad nothing 
of tlic priest about him. On the other hand, the little 
room, about fourteen feet square -did' swas high, in 
whicli he received me, had evidently been arranged for 
effect. Its walls on three sides were completely hidden 
by rows of books in dark old-fasliioned bindings, prin¬ 
cipally duodecimos, and in awkward semblance marvel¬ 
lously like tlie baskets of»odd volumes displayed at 
second-liaiid bqok-stalls and marked ‘six sous apiece.’ 
'I'lie catalogue miglit have included tlie most ponderous 
fathers, ancient and modern* it might have, indluded 
all the eloquence of tlie French pulpit, from Bossuet and 
Bourdaloiie dowa to Lacordaire and Fatlier Kavignau. I 
don’t s^y tliat it did not: I only doubt the fact. Over the 
low fireplace was a large crucifix, and several prints of 
saints or martyrs in sombre frames ; and the little light | 
wliicli w'ouid liave found its way into tlie chamber from j 
the narrow court into wliieli the single window looked, 
was still further dimiiiislied by ri^d-curtnins and dirty 
niusliii-lilinds. Tlie place, when it did not smell of 
tobacco, garlic, and Gruyere clioesi^ miglit have been 
taken for tlie abode of an austere student, and doubtless 
appeared so in the eyes of weak-minded parishioners. 
To an observant eye, liowcver, tlie vicar himself spoiled 
all; instead Af the pale cadaverous priest,•macerated 
by continual fastings, study, and much prayer, who 
would linve lieeii tlic fitting occupant of such a cell, 
tlie first vicar was a jolly, plump, dapper little man, 
witli a wide-awake, good-tempered twinkle in liis moist 
eve, an unctuous smile on his thick lipw, and with a i 
ciiin, wliicli, by its doubleness, would have convicted its I 
owner*of tlie capital sin of gourmandise, even if the' 
protruding row of little buttons down the centre of 
his rusty cassock liad not furnished unmissable ^ ' 
evidence of tlie well-fed and w'ell-cared-for condition of - | 
the wearer. I mucli doubted w^tlier the little mail* | 
was very particular in his observ-ance of some bf the 
rules of liis cliurcli; Ijuttliowever that may be, he must, 
settle tlie matter with nis own conscience and^ th%j , 
bisliop. To me he was very civil and 
did eat meat on a Friday, 1 could heartily ffegive Mm. s 
The day tnd hour for the marriage having been ‘ 
on, the tiling .next in importance was to settie---«l ,llif, ;. 
Shiliibeer, thfe proprietor of the Economic *; 

Establishment would say~with what ‘degi>ee of Sbij '' 
or humility’ the ceremony should be carried tmfc 
this point I had received np instrultions} ’ 

I we .had found time, amidst bhe press of 
graver interest, to give^tiio subject a. tho,8g|>|pf||||;i' 
should havq, remembered .tiiat -1^ 

Homan Catholic. Church affords ample 8(^11 
occasion^ for the displ^ of flnbky, im 
pay in proportion. Brocade, embroibem" 
wax-candles, flowers, natural or Artiflcm l&iteir^ 
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and Genoa velvety cost money. ' They are luxuries for 
which it is but just and reasonable tliat those who 
make use of them should pay a fair price ; and accord¬ 
ingly. on tins commercial principle, every parish draws 
up a sort of tariff or price-list, in whiclx the maximum 
is regulated pretty much by the splendour cf-tlie 
‘ properties ’ wliich can be brought into play to grace 
the nuptial rites. In the wealthy quarters of the 
capital^ where marriages between rich people, proprie¬ 
tors, rentiers, banliers, stock-brokotfc, and lar^e trades¬ 
folk, Si'} common, iliis maximum amounts to a good 
i round sum of money; and in every parisli there is b 
I verys-jonsidefable difference between the best aijd tl«! 
worst sort of marriage. 

Now, cveiy man ii.' disposed at such times tq be 
liberal; at least, he must indeed be a curmudgeon who 
is not so. Few men like to bargain for a wife at tlie 
lowest possible figure; and this laudable feeling, com¬ 
bined with the important consideration that there is 
no fear of establishing' an expensive precedent, has a 
great effect in inducing people to select the more 
expensive article from the list. The fear of establish¬ 
ing a precedent often operates as a powerful check 
on a man’s liberality. In an exceptional case he would 
pay hanfrtb’fnUiy^'but he hesitates v;hen, by paying 
largely' to-day, he '^vili be obliged to pay largi'ly 
to-morrow. But marriage is an exceptional case; the 
like may never occur to him again ; and even if it 
should, it will be in aiiotlier place, and with other 
parties; so that he wilf not be compelled to pay 
liberally because he did so the first timg. If wo add to 
these induceme nts to open-handedness, that of vanity 
and fbve.of show, we shrll easily understand how' it is 
that almost everybody in France chooses to have the 
best class of wedding-ceremony tbcyican po.ssibly pay 
for—many, indeed, spending as niuedi on that eJne day 
as amounts to a wliole year’s revenue. 

In tho tariff as drawn up by the officials of the parish 
of St Vincent de Paul, marriages were divided into 
three classes— Ptcvmre, Serondc, and Trnisiime t'iasse — 
accordingly .as the n^rriage was celebrated at the high- 
altar, in the Chapel of Our Lady, or in one of the dingy 
little side-chapels dedicated to some one or other of the 
ten thousand saints of the Romish calendar. But as 
thia bare classification of marriages into first, second, 
and third class’, conveys no information to tho \inmi- 
tiated as fo the degree of pomp or luniKity (Shiltibeer 
again) displayed, I will describe the different classes 
somewhat in detail. 

Number One, then—a marriage Paemicre Classe— 
included the servicea of M. le Curtf in propria 
persom ; it included wax-tapers in abundance on tho 
grand altar, and vestment stiff with silver l^c and 
embroidery on the officiating priests; it included a 
suisse, or teadle, in full dress—cocked-hat with feather 
trimming, bullion epaulets, laced baldrickof scarlet clotli, 
faJl-dreas sword, ailk stockings, and silver shoe-buckles. 
'Moreover, it includ^floral decorations and the music of 
the grand organ over the west doorway. A marriage 
Number Two, was far less Infifignt and imposing. In- 
. stead of M. le Cm6 at the high-altar, the couple must put 
up with tlw benediction of perhi^ Monsieur the First 
View, in the Chapel of Our l 4 dy* Tliey must do with 
fewer wax-tapers, with plainer vestment# and a less 
gorgeous beadle—-with a cocked-hat wiffrpuitrimming, a 
eoat without bullion epaulets, a baldiick bf {fiain leather, 
an undress-sword, no shoe-tackles, and cotton stock¬ 
ings—no flowew. and no oigan. As for a merrlage, 
Class Number Troe, it s|,ould be a very sbabl^ affair 
indeed, be celebrated in a gloomy lide-cbope^ 

liy a attired, priest, and by the light of two j 

taggarly tapers j sliere would be neitte light, .nor 
lace, nor ma#c.; and the beadle would bsrdly conde¬ 
scend to slww the the way out of tta taivch. 

then, co»la.X heritate which to choose? .CouW 
ladj^vlove, and tell her that pn^dence 


required us to put up with a vicar instead of a curd 
—with a beadle in a fuathcriess cocked-liat and cotton 
^8tockjngs?^that we must be satisfied if lighted on the 
;way to happiness by a wretched glimmer from some half¬ 
-dozen candles?—above ail, that the nuptial blessing 
should be pronounced over us by a man in Ids second- 
best clothes,? Cupid forbid I Indecision was out of 
tlie question, and tlie vicar’s moist little eyes twinkled 
again when I pfonounced for Number One; that is, for 
the cure,' tho tajicrs, the silk stockings, and the organ 
—no, not’for the organ; the organ became the suiiject 
of ar, express stipulation. 

Now, my objection to the organ did not arise from the 
fact that I have bo music in iny soul, but rather from 
tile fact that I have too much of it. It was not that I 
should be annoyed, but that I should be affected by it. 

I am a nervous man, and the bare idea of a big organ, 
now thundering out a‘huge volume of sound as the 
eonnuhial procession passed up the church; now shaking 
the old roof with the low muttcrings of its reed-stop; 
now nimdng up nobody knows where, into aggravating 
ronhnles of Idgh-pitclied little notes—frightened me 
half out of my wits. On the organ, therefore, 1 pro¬ 
nounced an absolute negative, without carifig to take 
counsel on tho point with the other iierson concerned. 
It might be lliat that would be the last occasion on 
which tlic lil/erum veto would be conceded to me, and 
j I determined to avail myself of it without reserve. 
'I'o a nervous man, the ordeal of his own wedding is 
at best a severe trial. It is true that the bride is the 
observed of all observers; but still the poor bridegroom 
comes in for a large share of public attention. If he 
be good-looking, people cry: ‘What a liandsonie couple! ’ 
If ho be plain, folk whisper: ‘tV'iat a pity !’ Anyhow, 
he is the mark for all the wits of the party—tho butt 
for all the jokers. lie has need of all his self-possession 
to enable liini to boar himself bravely through the 
trying incidents of the day; and, knowing my wcak- 
I nc.ss, I was quite determjnoil, at all costs, to disiicnse 
i with ^le item‘grand organ’in a first-elass marriage. At 
first Bie vicar seemed disposed to demur; it was usual 
that t^ie organ should bo played, and he could not take 
on himself to break through the rule without consult¬ 
ing M. le Curd; besides, tlic organist would expect to 
earn his fee. ‘ Oh! as to that,’ said I, ‘ he need bo 
under no apprelicnsion about his fee ; whatever is 
customary, 1 shall pay with tho greatest possible'plea- 
sure. My object is not econmny; my objection is to 
tlie performance, not to the co.st of it. I will not pay 
Ihim to play, but shall be most happy to pay him to 
remain at homo.’ Tho vicar’s face brightened in a 
moment, and he pronounced the arrangement an excel¬ 
lent one; he hM no doubt that the organist would 
consent to oblige me by taking his fee and remaining 
at home, although he would naturally feel much dis¬ 
appointment ta. not being called on to exhibit his 
talents at the marriage of so distinguished a person. 
Having brought this point to a satisfactory conclusion, 

I was about leaving the vicar to resume in peace tho 
agreeable occupation I liad Ifitemipted, when I fortu¬ 
nately remembered that I had yet another stipulation 
to make—another condition on which I had been 
required to insist most energetically. ' 

it is by no means an uncommon thing in Paris to 
see a maitiage and a funeral going on in the same 
ckurch at one and the same time. On one side may 
be seen a gay wedding-party kneeling before tlie 
hymeneal-altar, and on the otto a funenfl-train sor- 
iMunding a bier. On the right, is the Jiriest blessing 
tlie union of a pair in the spring-time of joy and hope; 
on the left, he leads a gloomy band V enotisters, wlio 
are lugubriously chanting the i>e PrsJkmiU over a 
corpse. It is true that this rarely he]^#'When the 
marriage or thoihaw^l I* of A Bni^ior J^to»,;,^an*0 
care is then taken to keep the^intangta^iCerenioniM 
separate 5 tat gs the- haft, for v ^ 
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only fixed the day before by parties who are indepen- receive us—we picked oifr way down the dirty passage, 
dent of the -church authorities, even with first-class and gained the church by the side-cntrartce. 
marriages the funeral decorations, unless greafydiligence * Here, again, wo were met by our munificent friend 
is used, are not always entirely removed out of sight. In the feathered oocked-hat and silk stockings. The 
The feelings of the poor man, as a matter of course, frgan—heaven be praised!—was silent;, and to the 
are very little consulted; if poverty compel him to be simple anusiu of the Ijcadje’s drum-tnajor little cane, 
content with a Number Three, the chances »re that at vigorously thumped on the^stone pavement as he strode 
the moment he receives his bride, a deep voice from a. along at the head of th;^ proeessibn, we entered the 
neighbouring chapel will be groaning out a mournful sacristy, where a fresli surprise awaited us. It' now 
requiescat in pace. It is customary, too, to hang the appeared, fry the lirsl^inie, that altli^ugii ‘ Mortscigneur 
principal entrance to the church with black cloth, if la Grandeur, by the grace of God, and the favofir of 
the corpse be one of ‘respectability;’ and I was detier- thj Holy Apostolic See,’ the Archbishop of Paris, had 
mined, if possible, that the outside as well as the inside graci()u|ly accorded permission that one oT his flWck 
of the church should be free from every vestige of so should espouse a lierctic, j ct tliat he could not carry 
melancholy a style of ornamentation on the day of my his tojerance so far as to permit tliA the act qt marriage 
wedding. Without being accused of weakness and should be performed before tlie alt.ar, as in cases 
superstition, I may be permitted to say, that I fully between parties of tlio ortho{rox faith. It was ordered 
sliared in the lady’s decided objc*l;tion to be married in that the marriage-service should he read in the sacristy, 
a building decked out for a funeral. The vicar, wlio but no objection was mailo to an ordinary service at 
declared that he thought my objections very natural the tiltar afterwards. 'I’ho distmclinn did not strike 
and reasonable, desired me to make myself peVectly any of us as one of importance, and we therefore at 


easy, and faithfully promised that nothing of the kind 
should happen. If by chance an interment should be j 


once expressed ourselves coiitcut with the arrangement.' 
The ceremony went on ; and. so f.ir as I remember, 


fixed too near the Iiour agreed on for tlie marriage, be did not differ very materially from tliat used jn our 
would give me timely notice; so that we might delay own elmrch. M. '■« Cure made 8 h()rt‘'#()i'ib’W’’K; and 
our proceedings until all tlie dcath-trapiiings should was evidently approaching the enfl, when a terrible 


be cleared away. 

Great was my indignation, therefore, wlicn, jumping 
out of the carriage on the morning of the wedding, I 
found the whole front of tlie edifice dressed in mourn- 


idca flashed on my mind : he was going to forgSt the 
ring! Every moment I had c.xpectcd it to be asked 
for; and now he liad commenced tlie last page, and it 
was still safe in my pocket. Ifl an agony of alarm, lest 


itig. Tke vicar bad broken faith witli me. One of I sliould be too I'jte, I tlirust m 3 - liand into my waist- 
St Vincent’s wealthiest and most distinque parishioners co.at; for a second or two, with nervous eagernes^ I 
had suddenly departed this life some six-and-tliirty fumbled and funilded in vain ; a* last, cliasing it info .a 
hours •before; and, in ^edicnce to police-regulation, corner, I seized it just as I w.ss beginning to fear that 
had that morning rested in tlie chiircli on ins way to I had forgotten tt> bring it with me. 'The case was 
his last home in the ceineter}' of Perc la Chaise. Either desperat *; the occasiim was one calling for prompt 
from forgetfulness, or from an ill-founded belief tliat action. I did not stay to take tlie ring out of the 
the trappings of tlie undertaker could have been tissue-paper in vliich it was wrapped, but starting 
removed in time, I had not Received ttie promised forward, I leaned over tlin reading-desk, thrust paper 

and all under the curd's nose—he was near-sighted, and 
his nose all hut touched the book liom which he was 

rc.'idinir—nnrl PYj-lnimpfl t ‘ Atnnsienr 1 tiie rinrr. tlie rinrr! 


notice, and all our precautions were thus rendered and all under the curd's nose—he was near-sighted, and 
ineffectual. The service for the dead was long since his nose all hut touched the book liom which he was 
over, but tl»e accessories still remained ; lieav)- eurtfins reading—and exclaimed: ‘ Alonsieur: the ring, tlie ring! 
of sable fringed, pall-Iike, with wliite, were looped back —you have forgotten the ring! ’ A general titter from 
to permit the passage of the defunct by the principal tlie bystanders followed the discovery; the absurdity 
entrance, and between their dismal folds yawned the i of the tiling, my look of dismay, and thj serio-comic 
dark cavern of the nave. ' air on tlie face of tlie poor priest, were too i^uch for 

'I'o pass beneath this grim paraphernalia on our them. Tlie plaec*anA the occasion were alike forgotten; 
way to tlic altar was cat of the question; bride, even the well-drilled beadle forgot his dignity, and 
bridegroom, papa, mamma, friends, acquaintances, were indulged in a grin from ear to ear; and my wife, 
unanimous in the opinion that it was impossible; even laughing through ker blushes, tugged nervously at her 
the very Jehus on the coach-boxes, and the Je.ini 8 es glove. Tor a few moments it was impossible to pro- 
on the foot-boards behind them, would have protested eeed; at last, however^ the titter subsided iftto a smile 
against so ill-omened a step. WorkmeiV^vere removing and looks of interest as to what was to come next, 
the bangings, but some time must necessarily elapse The cure, too, recovered his gravity; and, taking the 
ere their work could bo completed; and so, rather than ring, made a kind of apology for the omission of which 
wait outside to the intense gratificat'ioiR of the idle he had been guilty; he said, that lie had all along felt 


crowd which had quickly assembled in order to see tlie 
bride,- it was proposed that we should wave all con- 


confused and uncertain whether he was right or wrong, 
because of his having to cut out so^iuch of the usual 


siderations of dignity, and enter the church by a small marriage-service—it being the first occasion (and here : 
doorway at the end of a sidb-passage—the entrance, in he spoke with consideraVIe^mphasis) on which he had 
fact, to tfie sacristy. The day had been heavy and been called on to unite persons of an opposite faith, 
lowering; rsun hadi« threatened all the morning, and With this hit at my heresy—in revenge, I pr^ume, for 
but little light had penetrated betfween the lofty the conspicuous part Fte had been made to play hi a 
housea down into the narrow street.' At this moment, somewhat ludicrous situation—ho gave me hack the 
however, the clouds broke away for a space, and a ring, and hai^p me,place it on my wife’s finger; tUa*'i 
gleam of bright August sunshine fell directly on th«# done, the mutilifted service proceeded from the 
humble path we were about to follow; while the reached when.I had interrupted him, and when iti!rf 4 | 


'7 bre drapAy on the grand portico being left in concluded, we adjourned to the body of the ch«» 


adow, IpomM on us by contrast more fearfully There, everything had been prepared A ordered; aiw 
an before. ‘X^et us accept tlie omen,’ exclaimed the tl|B alter, gay with -^ax-tapers aiA flowqfs, pfesent^;^! 
,enter of the patfy; ,‘the path of ambition i 8 *not striking contrast to the portico, grim with.»suiiSs|»'' 
lat which Uada to happiness.’ The bit of septiment wo,’ which had so startled us on OVr arrival ee .tm 
ittled the queatiim; , we hesitated no longer 5 and to sacred edifice. 

lO intense dintnat ami astonishment, of. the svisse— I have nothing more to teli. 1 was at lidit- 
ho, in all the glory of Ids .grandest uniform, had by married—tirice married—married in the eyOrf woSr, 


settled the iqnestit^;. we hesitated no longer; and to 
the intense dlHJnst ami astonishment, of the svisse— 
■WhOj itt all the glory of his .grandest uniform, had by 


^t^^time come out from between the black ‘curtaint to i and in the eye of tho world. Neither 
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couJd trouble me more; and, \inroiBantio though it be, 
I heiitate not to coufeas, that (the tiiought that I was 
really married,gave me an excellent appetite for tlK 
feast which awuted our return. 1 

TKACINGS OF ICELAND ^ND* THE 
FAROE INLANDS. 

« 

HETPUK lAREIKiaVIK—YO^GB HOMEWABD. 

Tntajiext morning proved wet and ungenial, and there 
vas a general indisposition to face it; so not till alfmt 
mirl-day >fere we prepared to set out for R^ikiavik. 
The only cheering consideration under the circum¬ 
stances was, tliat 6ur object had been accoinpjished, 
and another day of bai^ship at most was required to 
bring us back to the ^lounds of civilisation. The 
kind-hearted pastor saved us a wetting in the river by 
rowing us across, in two divisions, in his boat. The 
drove of ponies foUowing in disorder, each had to 
catch his steed as he best might, mount, and set off. 
1 am afraid that my efforts to get on without assistance 
were as ludicrous to others as they were troublesome to 
myself. A guide at length eliaritably interfered be- 
tween'fiWu,'iii?%iy recusant courserAand I wag enabled 
to start with the rttst. Somewhat familiarised by this 
time* with Icelandic travelling, we encountered the 
perils of the Allmannagiau with comparative firmness. 
As my horse climbed—for it was literally climbing— 
the steep rocky ascent'alung the cliff, I felt inclined 
to wonder that we should have thought the descent of 
three days before anything of an adventure. 

, ^ith close-buttouesi coats and hats tied down, we 
pelted along for several miles, in what soon amounted 
to a wintry storm, across that frightful rocky wilder¬ 
ness which had formed our first day’s journey. Some¬ 
times we were dispersed in a long row, sometimes close 
together; but in the general sense of suffering, there 
was little conversation amongst us. Again the guides 
and baggage-horses were left far behind, and it seemed 
likely that when we should pause, as was necessary, 
to rest our horses, we should have to wait for hours 
on a bleak moor, exposed to wind and rain, without a 
morsel to eat. I had no recollection of ever being, not 
even in the |lighlands of Scotland, in circumstances so 
utterly miserable. After all, when the time for stopping 
approached, the weather somewhat* improved. The 
provision-horses, too, came up sooner than we expected. 
While proceeding a few miles further in company, I 
bethought me of trying my excellcntspedestrian powers? 
as a relief to the racking torment of. sue)) rough ndmg; 
but scarcely had I proceeded a hundred yards, when 1 
became convinced that a walk i's utterly impossible in 
Iceland. That rock-encumbered path, varieerhere and 
there by the flooded ravines which it crosses, is practi¬ 
cable for a horse, but not fur a man. Progression 
there for such a being must consist either in jumping 
from one slipper]y>lock of rock to another, or striding 
from puddle to puddle across such blocks. Either 
process would beat Captal) Barclay himself to pieces 
in half an hour. 1 was gutd once more to mount the 
Blmble little creature which had hitherto borne me so 
weU. from this attempt 1.4>ecanie convinced that, 
without the horse, Iceland must be unitftabitable. 

After a ride altogether fVightfuI, thropgb storm, and 
Kxiks, and paddle indescribable, we lAused for refresh¬ 
ment on the banks of. the stream where we had rested 
on tlie, first day. The cbeerfliluess raised by the 
improving wilhher, wps increased when two of the 
governos^s sogs omK up on thei^ ponies to mpet %»d 
accompany us back to Beikiavik. ‘ Now,' said one of 
the'.Danish getstiemen, as we re-mouhted, ‘ we sliail 
ride the horses into Beikiavik as if we had thflen 
them.' And we did. .Such a scamper*! had never 

rocky wilderoess. 

The hones ooald nevt* have executed it, except under 


an instinctive sense tliat stables, provender, and rest 
were at hand. It was about ten o’clock, and still 
broad delight, when we dashed into the streets of the 
town, and drew up and dismounted on the beach, a most 
extraordinary assemblage of figures as probably ever 
met the gaze .of the people of tlmt portum of the earth. 
Like tbeoone in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, the lower 
half of each man was pure clay. I am afraid to think 
on the eflect of certain supplementary wrappinga 
to which the exigencies of Icelandic travelling' had 
compelled me. We had all, however, the scarcely 
hep^-for satisfaction of acknowledging that we had 
passed through our five days of exposure and exertion 
without any damage to health, nor any harm what¬ 
ever, except what had happened to the gentleman who 
fell from his horse. How I sliould have escaped many 
tumblings and dislocations thoroughly puzzled me at 
the time, nor can I yit clearly account for it. 

Owing to the Thor being under orders to return 
from Iceland on a certain day, we were unable to make 
any other excursions in the country. We had indulged 
in visions of a sail to the celebrated ancient volcano, 
the Sneefell Jukul, and of a ride to the Sulphur 
Springs of Krusivik; but none of these could be 
realised. There was, however, another day to be spent 
in harbour; and during this, we had some pleasant 
hours on shore. Through the kindness of Mr Sivartsen, 

I obtained an example of the old female dress of 
Iceland, with its variuus ornaiiients, including a rich 
silver girdle, and an elegant laced collar. It had be¬ 
longed to tlie sistcr-in-law of one of the wnptsmen, or 
judges, of the island. Others of the party purchased 
bracelets and girdles, without any of the dress. It is 
surprising how beautiful soyie of these articles are, 
wrought by unprofessional artists in filigree out of the 
Danisli dollars which circulate in the island. As 
formerly mentioned, all traces of old peculiar fashions 
in dress and ornament are rapidly disappearing. 

In the course of t^le forenoon, Mr Sivartsen con- 
du^'ted me to the ball of the Altliing, which had 
commenced one of its biennial sessions since our 
de/arture for the Geysers. 1 found, in an upper room 
in the college, this miniature of a parliament, and 
could not but admire its simplicity. Two elevated 
seats, one fur the governor as royal commissioner, the 
other for the chairman or president, with a portrait 
of the last king hanging between them, form a sort of 
centre for a double semiciwlc of pew-seats, in which 
sit the members, about tweiity-flve in number; the 
only other seats being two or three designed for secre¬ 
taries or clerks. Some of these senators were clad in 
plain duffel jackets and trousers, as they might he at 
home; all had\ homely look; but tliere was no lack of 
good hfcads and intelligent countenances among them. 

I wag sorry to learn that there is a want of good 
agreement bfitween this popular body and the Danish 
government, as there is indeed between the whole Ice¬ 
landic population and their rulers. As fu as 1 could 
understand the matter—but this wai in so moderate a i 
degree, that I cannot speak ilith confidence on the subject ' 
—there is the same kind of discontent in Iceland with 
the home government, as that wbhi^ so long prevailed 
in Ireland with'respect to the central' pbwer. While 
Denmark expends about L.IS,000 a--y«ar on public 
matters in Iceland, and only draws a revenne from 
iiit of L.6000, the Icelanders are dissatisfied because 
more is not given. They would have Denmark, M 
it 'were, to' speculate on possible im^rovemeuts of 
'Iceland, os a means of obtaining farther revenue. The, 
government, on the other hand, ttdnk the extra expen- 
ditlire of L.7000 a year sufficient, and would dwlte 
to sec the Icelanders lay a few taxes on tlieroselves 
far the improvement of die island. I am. afraid tlmti 
here, as in our own sister-islswd, a long-continued 
system of fosterage has somewhat taken aivay firom the 
i native populadon the dispoiitioa to help themselves. 
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It is surely most discreditable to them that their 
country, after a thousand years of historical exist¬ 
ence, is still without a mile of regular rc«d. -In 
1848, when all the uneasy populations of Europe 
turned on their sides, that of Iceland turned too>, and 
demanded a constitution. The king sent one to be 
submitted by Count Trampe’ to the Althi)lg, which 
accordingly met to deliberate on the subject. Without 
even reading the plan laid before them by the gonernor, 
they proceeded to frame one for themselves. Thp count 
told them that this .could not be permitted.' The royal 
proposition must be taken as a basis, let them suggest 
what alterations they pleased. On flnding them obdu¬ 
rate, he threatened to dissolve the assembly. They dared 
him to do so, and be did it—which most persons seem 
to think was an unwarrantable and unfortunate step 
on his part. Tlie scene of hu|)bub which followed 
might have appalled a man of less resolution. A kind 
of rebellion followed f and it became necessary to send 
an army to restore tranquillity. This army consisted 
of a lieutenant and thirty-six men; and after its appear¬ 
ance, tlie disturbance ceased. On their return home, 
tliey brought away four small guns, which one Jorgensen 
had introduced for rebellious purposes many years 
before, and thus disarmed the island. 

This Jorgensen was a common sailor, and his career 
forms a curious illustration of the simplicity of public 
matters in Iceland. In 1,810, when the British govern¬ 
ment was obliged from humanity to extend a sort of 
protection to Iceland, then deprived by the war of all 
the benefits usually arising from the Banish connection, 
this man landed from an English vessel, and set himself 
up as Protector of Iceland. For a little while, his rule 
was • submitted to. UttA of his decrees was for the 
disarming of the people, which he enforced by a threat 
of certain death to every one who should thenceforth 
be found in possession of a single weapon of any kind. 
A young merchant in Iteikiavik had inadvertently 
retained possession of a dress-sword, and for this lie 
was seized and condemned to suffer next morning. , It 
chanced that Jorgensen was that night at a loss for a 
fourth person to make up a party at whist. On\ of 

Ills attendants dropped a hint that Mr-(naming 

the young culprit) was a good player. He immediately 
gave orders that the young man should be taken out 
of prison and brought to play with him. He found 
him a good player and a pleasant companion; got 
drunk with him; and tc4d him at parting that his 
life would not be taken. Jorgensen was soon after 
dethroned, and taken as a malefactor to Copenhagen, 
where, however, he received a pardon. A Danish 
gentleman is said to liavo met him .somewhere in 
Australia within the last few years. ^ 

Perhaps one cause of the slow iraprovetdent of 
Iceland is the intense love which the pemle entertain 
for their country as it is. It is not aAne the poor 
peassnt, living all his life at one spot, who thinks 
Iceland tlie most delightful spot on earth; even the 
educated classes, who ma^ have spent years of their 
youth in Denmark, while pursuing their studies, will 
be found entertainitm this preference. A medical roan, 
who lives in IRrtliern part of the island, taking 
charge of an enormous district for a small goverament 
salary, and probably riding a hundred and fifty miles 
of wilderness per week, told one of our ofilcers that he 
iiad been extremely fortunate in life. Immediately* 
'after complc^ng his professional education at Copen¬ 
hagen, he had received this appointment, and for 
twenty yean he bad been perfectly happy. To such 
<^^ople, tlie worst intgmvetiiences uid the grossest social 
: sb that they are local and characteristic, as&me 

iui aspect cd interest, and come to be reguded *wiUi 
There is scarcely a more perplexing anomaly 
'In bur assure. The individual feels that be is indulging j 
ih a MU^inent little less sacred than the reverence he ; 


encouraging a prejudice liy which the best interests of 
himself and his neighboars are damaged.» It is no new 
ohservation, that the most difficult errofs to deal with 
sfe those wiiicii have a dash of the amiable jn them. 

I At present, matters between the island and its horae- 
govermrtfnt are at a specigs of dead-: lock. Whatever 
is proposed by the latter jor the benefit of Iceland 
meets with opposition. VJien left to themselves, they 
will do nothing, and then they complain that thejt are 
neglected. iPrecisely* tlie same (yrcuinstadces are 
exhibited in the Farfie Islands. I suspect that ahich 
is wing to tiie difficulty of reconciling a distant depen¬ 
dency Units unimportance. It wishes to be son!ethin][^ 
it wants its potty nationality to be placed on a level 
with (hat of the main country. It*wj]l ueit^^er submit 
to be fairly absorbed into and Ipst in tlie main state, and 
so placed on a true equality, nor will it acknowledge its 
inferiority under a distinct form. Central rulers would 
need to be eonstaiitly flattering the outlyihg provinces 
of t/5e state committed to Uieim in order to keep 
them sweet. In the countries in immediate question, ■ 
the evil is increased by commercial arrangements' 
which prevent intercourse witli other nations. Here 
alone is there any hope. After the present year_there 
will' be absolutely'ino difference in fa^m'-W’Danish 
vessels and mercliants in either country. It may be 
expected that British vessels will thereafter find their 
way to both tlie Faroes and Iceland, introducing new 
ideas, and enabling tlie people to visit other countries 
and pick up new ideas for tftemselves. When they 
have seen rnilwajis elsowliere, they may possibly come 
to see a use for common roads at liome. When they 
have observed liow all countrifiR have, more or l^s, 
fault to find with their political condition, they will 
Iierliaps Income awkre that tliey might be under worse 
rule than That of the king of Denmark. 

On the third day after our retiini from the Geysers, 
our vessel set sail from Keikiavik. A three-days’ 
voy-ige, distinguished by no particular incident, brought 
us back to the Faroes, where the captain hoped to find 
a supply of coal, which liad been seiivfor from Lerwick. 
Much to our concern, this hope was disappointed; and 
there remained only about as much as would keep tlie 
vessel in motion for a few liours. We landed, as before, 
at Thorjihavn, and xambled about the town and its 
neiglibourliood. One or two of tlie party being ^esirous 
of purchasing sofhe 'trifling articles, we sought out the 
establishment of tlie royal merchant, Mr Kauffeld. 
Here, instead of being introduced to a common ware- 
nouse, we were slsewn into a clean uncarpeted room, 
looking out upon the sea, and were presently addressed 
by an elderly lady speaking correct Engtisli. She 
proved tg be Mrs Kauffeld’s mother, a Londoner, who 
had not befen in England for forty years, seven of 
which slie had passed in Franco, and thirty-three in 
Denmark and the Faroes; yet there was she, as cona- 
pletely the London woman of the middle class, in 
manner, speech, and appearance, aSj^ she still lived in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street. Mrs Kaufleki presently came 
in, and began conversing Jn English. Followed the 
worthy mercliant himself, a Dane, and only abie to 
speak his own language. They have five chil¬ 
dren, all of whom, e<hn to the infant or eigiiteen 
moiitliB old, can speak a little of their grandmother’c 
tongue. • > ' , * 

Mr KauflWd took us through his establiibmaat* * , 
large store of miscellaneous goods, hard arid mft-^ 
indeed aknost all the articles required in dconestic 1^ ; 
except bread, beer, fruit, and,a few ofliers. He dodiy 
bbsinesB to the amount of 200,090 riX'^oUats a 
or L.22,o00 sterling, receiving fish, oii, and the naldve 
woollen products, in exchange for tUb goods he 
Next year, this great warehonse, which was quite'9. 
curiosity ts us, will be closed, and Mr Kauffeld'trUI 
return to Denmark. 


owes 'while to others he appears as only I The tmly other novelty whieh met our ohsae^on 
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in Thorahavn, was the prevalence of strips of dark-red 
flesh hanging* about the houses; along with a portentous 
addition to th^ statutory odours of tlie place. Tiiefr) 
had been a flock of gnind, or dolphins, in the baj'- 
within the last few days, and a vast number of, tlfe 
animals had beeh killed. XThe rocks were bliick with 
their blood. Men and wonj^n were seen paring off the 
flesh from their hcfids and ofher bones. Every cottage 
roek'ed with potfuls of whale-broth. What gave us 
only dis'gust, secjned to have yTroduced la universal 
holitSiy feeling among these simple villagers. 

The remainder of our voyage was tedious from the 
w#llt of coal and wind, and the prevalence of fi-gs; but 
it at length came t(j an end at Leith, without a single 
accident cf any ^ind, or any occasion for complaint on 
the part of the passengers, after we had been just one 
month absent from home. There was but one feeling 
of gratitude to Captain Raffenbcrg and his friendly 
corps of ofBc'ers, for the kindness wliicli tliej' had shewn 
us throughout the wyage, and the time we liad spent 
together in Iceland. Wo endeavoured iu various ways 
'to give tangible expression to tliis sentiment; and wlicn 
we finally parted two days after, I am sure tliere was 
not o gg of us who did not feel liimsclf improved liy tlio 
intercoWSffneTiad had with thes«. most respectable 
specimens of the ^od folk of Denmark. 

SIR JOHN If AL ST ARE. 

« 

About three miles nortli of yarmouth, in Norfolk, is 
a small village called Caistor. It isssitiiatcd near the 
sea, and contains a few houses and a great deal of sand. 
Tnere are few tregs near it; and those few seem sickly, 
as if their growth were stunted by the keen winds 
which sweep along the coast. ThB only object wiiicli 
attracts attention is a lofty tower, surmounted b^- a 
slender flag-pole, which points towards tlie sky. On 
nearer inspection, it is found to be only a ruin. Tlic 
winding stairs which once led to tlic summit of tlie 
tower have been removed, and in places the wall Itas 
crumbled away, {/laving apertures through wliicii the 
wind moans mournfully. Four walls enclose a largo 
space of ground, but everything is decayed and in 
ruins, though enougii is left to give the spectator an 
idea of its former grandeur. Hero is what wa^ a moat, 
but no^ a dry ditch, choked up witli mud and weeds; 
and there is a massive gate and tltfc remains of a draw¬ 
bridge. Part of a chapel is visible, where, in times 
past, priests with rich vestments sung the solera^ 
mass, and instructed the deiout Christians wtio wore 
assembled, in the way to everlasting life. But priests 
and .audiftrs, nay, the chapel itself, are gone, and 
nought remains but the crumbling ston^f, which 
mutely tell their tale. 

The castle was built by no less a personage than Sir 
Jolm Falstaff—honest Jack Falstaff! Yet the brave 
knight bore a character far different from that portrayed 
by the immortalciramatist. Sir Jolm was no bully, 
no boaster, no ignorant boor. England is indebted to 
him for counsel and assist^ce in times of danger, and 
ought not entirely to forget the exploits of so brave 
and loM a, subject. 

Old Fi^r tells us that Shak^are at first introduced 
Sir John Oidcostle upon the stage; but tlis^t being 
rented on account of the high relig^tis character of 
the knight, he gave his ideu creation ia now name, 
being that of another personage flf flie period, whose 
real character was scarcely less diserent. * 

« Jf6hn Falstw, or, mere correctly, Fastolfe, was the 
son of Jolm yastplll, a mariper, and came i*to we 
wond aJxpfcjJSW. He was b<^ left fltth^eis,' and, i 
accordiafi«^e custom of the ftudel times, wae placed 
; Mde r jjH iiardianahip of John Duke pf Bedford, the 
5 ;tJ*8e5^K^Fsa8w. , He rfterwaWls orixHRpahied to 
i »f,,ClarejK!e;'oil'his dppolhttflent 

of that coUnttyi' Whilst therc| we 


presume, he fell in love; for on St Hilary’s day 140t), 
lie married Millieent, daughter of Sir Robert Tiptoft, 
and widnw of Sir Steplien Scroope, wliom, on liis 
wedding-day, he contracted to, allow L.IOO per annum 
for pin-nfoney; this sum was regularly paid until her 
death, which-took place during her husband's lifetime. 

Tlie vilfe-regent’s court ajipcars not to have suited 
the taste of Falstafl', who was more addicted to flgliting 
than Ipunging about in idleness. He soon, therefore, 
assumed another character, and, having buckled on his 
.armour, proceeded to France, wiiero abundance of glory 
wsis to be obtained. Tliere, his bravery soon made him 
known. In the accounts of most of the engagements 
of tliat period, Fal6tafi”s name occurs in the list of 
combatants. In Normandy, Gascony, Guienne, Anjou, 
and Maine, Ills arm lieipcd to sustain tlic British power. 
Wlien Ilarfleur was {akeii in H15, lie was made lieu¬ 
tenant of the place, and sliortly afterwards received 
tlic honour of knigiithood. At Agincourt, he took a 
nobleprisoner—no less a person tlian the Duke of 
Alenfoii. He was in tlic midst of tlie strife at tlio 
taking of Rouen. Caen, Falaiso, and Seez, and stormed 
numbers of strong fortresses and castles; amongst 
others, tlie castle of Sillc'lo Guillaume, for tlio capture 
of wliicli iie was rewarded by tlic title of baron in 
France. 

Among other honours poured upon him, lie was 
elected a Knight of tlie (Jarter. At liis election, tliere 
were an equal number of votes for our knight anii Sir 
.Tohii Radchfle; wdicreupon the Duke of Bedford gave 
tlie casting-vote in favour of FalstalT, and setit him a 
letter abounding witli expressions of praise. Now, 
Munstrelct, in his Cliroiiicle, states that Falstafl' was 
degraded from tlie order onAiccount of his dastardly 
conduct at the battle of Pivtay, wliere he and ins 
followers, being struck witli terror at the appearance of 
tlie mysterious Joan of Arc, took to tlieir licels, and 
left tlie Frencli army in possession of the field. Tliis 
tale, unsupported by another testimony, is utterly false; 
for,altIiough it is a fact that Sir John was put to flight 
at Eatay, the tale of liis being degraded from tlie Order 
of pie Garter, is proved untrue by tlie circumstauee of 
, Ins regular attendanee at the chapters of the order 
lung after the period at wtiich liis degradation is 
stated to have taken place. Shakspearc, iiowevor, did 
not forgot this story; witness the first part of Henry 
j r/., where Lord Talbot says ; 

I • 

Sliamc on tlie Duke of Burgundy and thee ! 

T vowed, base kiiiglit, vvlieii 1 did meet tlice next, 

To tear the garter from thy eiaiven leg (p/ucAuiy it off), 

'Wliicli I have done, because unwortliily 

Thou wast iia;talled in that Iiigh degree. 

! The crhwning exploit of Sir Jokn was his brave con¬ 
duct at the battle of the Herrings; and bow could a 
Yarmouth niKn fail to conquer in such a battle? With 
a small band of Englishmen, he routed a numerous 
French army, commanded by ‘ le jeune ct beau Dunpis' 
himself. The battle got itjs name feoui the cir&m- 
stance of our knight making a kind of fortification * 
with his wagons, which were for the most part full of 
herrings; for, besides the army bfelng led by a Yar¬ 
mouth man, the season was Lent, and these .iwo eir- 
oumstances combined, shew the reason, of Ids cnrrjing 
so large a quantity of that small hht excellent fieh, 

* The year following the affair at Fat^y toUM: 

John lieutenant of Caen; and he was apt in'. ee 
ambassador to the council of Basel, wh^kf.ieeins to 
have fulfilled his duty satisfactorily, fiiir.he; we* 
wards sent to conclude a peace ipth j^aweie- 
yeafs after this event, the good ,oldkh%St recited 
service, with glory and renown;, lie Wrned !***■,!•*!’* 
towards his native place, and, puil^ngilt 
CTaiator, there s^t-the'iwwaainder ef 
liSfi, and wat buried a* the 
His restiOg'iliace ^hfle 4ead> Pff kW bebitetion while 
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living, have hbwod before the stroke of time, and nothings 
now rcn3ain8 but a few raonidering, crumbling walls. 
A few years more, and all will be gone. 

In his retirement, Sir John was not oblivion's of tlic 
advantages of learning. In that age, little eqeourage- 
ment w'as given to literature; but to that little, he con¬ 
tributed a part. The translation of Tully ’de genectute 
was made by liis order, and printed in 1481 by the 
father of English printing. To Oxford; he was a 
bountiful benefactor; nor was he forgetful of thi?sister 
university of Cambridge. 

He was intent in his old age upon founding a college 
for seven priests, and the same number of poor men; 
but unexpected ditlicultiea arrested its progress, and 
death proved an irresistible obstacle to its completion. 

Such was the Falstaff of fact, a soldier of courage 
and conduct, and altogether, for his age, a worthy and 
respectable character. It will always, probably, re¬ 
main a mystery how Shakspeare should have thought 
of adopting for his extraordinary personation of sen¬ 
suality, cowardice, and drollery, tlie name, firsJ of a 
virtuous martyr, and, secondly, of a thoroughly noble 
soldier. So it was, however; and never, while the 
English language endures, shall we cease to recognise 
in the word I’al.staff, instead of a name of honour and 
dignity, a signal for raising mirth. 


THROUGH THE POWDER-MILLS. 

‘ Cmi.nnF.M, suppose we go to-day to see the powder- 
mills?’ , 

This maternal invitation was not very warmly 
responded to. Some of us, here s.nfcly buried out of 
the bu-sy world, and greasy enjoying our entombment, 
thought nothing so interesting as our own old ruin 
where ve luul nestled for the summer, in company 
with the ow'ls and crows—nothing so charming as our 
woody braes, our sunny castle-garden, our evcr-musical 
linn. The more mention of any mills—and powder- 
mills—pah! was intolerable. Another fair division— 
of a learned tendency—suggested that powder-mills 
h.ad an unpleasant habit of blowing themselves ^Pi 
especially in tlie presence of visitors; and life bemg 
still valuable, for scientific and other purposes, this 
division resolutely declined. A third section of our 
household—fortunately indiflerent as to external enter¬ 
tainments, and willing to do anything, or go any¬ 
where, under certain conditions—merely' hinted that 
the expedition would be ‘ stupid.’ 

‘ Children, papa particularly wishes y'ou to go.’ 

Of course, we went. 

It was a lovely day in October—a Scottish October— 
resembling tliat ‘Indian summer’ of wldch Americans 
boast, and which must be the hcavennest season of 
the year. We sot off—young men and maidens, 
mother and bairns—there is nothing n^re pleasant 
tlinn a country walk with children. Forgetting tiie 
pojder-mllls, our destination, together with all agree- 
able.prognostications about our doubtful return, except 
^in a few blackened fragments, we gave ourselves up 
entirely to the delimit of the ramble. 

Never mind, childtpn, tliongh we slip at every stop 
dowA tlie 8teep#Jiifv^ road, muddy with last night’s 
rain, atid tliickly sown witii fallen leaves. One look 
backwards at our old ruin, the broken turret of which 
standr oitt i^ainit a sky of that soft, pole, milky blue, 
peculiar to katumn—clear, though you feel at any 
itiiiiute it nuiht bide ittelf under those white fleecy 
Cltrallsi darken into settled rain. Still, nevdr 
brighter diy has uot blessed us through the 
whole yea^, even if it be I3ie lost. • 

f love autMiaifi t f love every hour of a day like this; 
srtateSed as it ‘#ere in the veiy face of tvinter, and 
. revelleA jiot tevslicd, it is too young and foolish 
k wbrd'^hht empyh^ splteniy and thankfuUy enjoyed, 

the_truest and, 


sacredest of all. I love eeery step of a walk like this— 
every soft downward fljtter of the contented leaves, 
that have done their eummer work, and seem not afraid 
of dying. 1 like to stop every yard or'^wo to pull a 


covering every fern and fall grass-seed—easily dis¬ 
tinguished, for on them flie dew 4ics all day now. 
Plunging through tliis whod would be almost jike 
fording the river—oriuown river, wliicfi we eJn liear 
running at flie foot of this brae. Atid there, skijping 
along, we catch a gUnjpse of the little nooky valley 
where lies our familiar bleachfield, with <the wl^te 
webs spihad out in tlie sunshine. 

Emerging into a higii road, wclslill bea^ unseen, 
tile soJnd of falling waters corning up from tile bottom ' 
of tlie woody ^opo. • 

‘ We arc safe to follow tlie stream up to the powder- j 
mills,’ said mamma. 

Truly, tills is the very last playe where one would 
think of looking for any sort of iiianufaeture, least of 
all that wliich makes of ‘villainous saltpetre’ and . 
other material— 

Out of the bfwcls of tlie hariiile.ss 

i 

the fearful combination, horror of all mothers, from 
the time when little .Jack burns his wicked wee fingers 
with a surreptitious squib on Gunpowder-plot Day, 
till—God lielp licr!—she finds 4 my poor son John’ in 
the fatal lists that^in their terrible brevity como home 
to us from Sebastopol. 

Sebastopol!—we can hardly bijlieve there is sucl)*a 
place, when strolling along here. Wliat a lovely spot! 

A deep winding gegge, cut cleanly down out of the 
liilly counVy, at the bottom of which the river runs; 
no, not runs, but skips and dances, swiftly and brightly, 
over a bed of stones, sometimes so shallow wc can ' 
almost cross it; sometimes settling into deep pools. It 
has very liigh hanks, thick with trees, or fringed with 
large ferns; now and then a rough, Imre, reddisli rock 
crops out, and makes little ‘ hits’ so ^quisite, that one 
would not wonder to find an artist and an easel planted 
at every hundred yards. But no; this glen is out of , 
the beaten tracks qf painters and tourists; nobody 
minds it*, it is only ‘ the road to the powder-mills.’ 

So wc stroll slonj:, marvelling at its heatAy, its 
delicious siglits and sounds, though of tlie latter there 
is nothing louder than the lap-lap of the waters, or the 
•'hirr of a -wood-pigeon's wing. We do not meet a soul, 
nor seem to expect it; everywhere is spread a safe 
solitude,'a golden Arcadian calm. » 

‘Tlie road to the powder-mills.’ Wo have almost 
forgotten*theit existence. However, here, on an old 
stone-gateway, which might answer as portal to any¬ 
thing in the feudal line, we espy a notification of ‘No 
admission except on business.’ Of course our entrance 
is‘on business,’as this must be our destination. But 
wo see nothing more portentous than a decent cottage, 
with a border of flowers, ^d^ kail-yard behind, sloping 
riVerwards.' At the door strods a comely woman, with 
a couple of fat flaxen-haired little ones; bless their 
little hearts! they do n»t look as if they beWnged to 
a powder-mill# However, to tpake sure, we ask tlie 
question. , 

, ‘ On ay,’ brfefly replies the woman, and piAnt* our,,,, 

way on. ' ■, '' 

No synyitoms whatever of anything beyond a love^v 
country-road skirting the river, which Tins at out 
.h^, v^ile on the right is a Itigii ban^ all hrainW^; j 
ana fern. As for any sign of humni hatAtirii^’x^ 
—yes—here is certidnly a sort of cottage, 
out of the rohk, partly .built of stone, the do^Jjlfl^^ 
windows cuefuUy fasteued up ; but otherwiseijuAthiite;* 
remarkaHe., AM bssMA it, greatly tq the ' 

delight,'ipriABl.&oiu a.iohk(Hie 
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that in summer dwindle to r. mere thread.' Led by a 
Tude wooden-jspout, it comes Reaping down, no thicker 
tlian a girl’s^ wrist. We rush to it, and try hard ^ 
quench our thVst out of Adam’s goblet—namely, sm 
drops caught in the palm of the hand—until oim 
brilliant genius boldly stands under, and put^ his li{n 
to the tiny douche, getting*ht once liis fill, not only in 
mouth, but in eyen, nose, dnd shirt-collar. Then the 
children are seized with a li&w fit of drouth, and insist 
on tryiBg the*'same experimeq^ which results in a 
uniimrsal laugh, sKid a pretty general soaking. 

Aff this time, save the woman and the bairns,«we 
not swcn a living soul. 

‘Where shall we find the powder-mills ?’Ifecame a 
serious question; d.td some of us suggested that they 
might hatle blown up overnight, and be found ndWhere 
at all. At last, to solve the difficulty, we beheld, 
issuing from a second low round building, two—ay, 
actuidly two men. Our youngest shnuik back behind 
her mamma’s shawl.^ • 

For, very grimly to look upon were these individuals 
.—black-faced, sooty-handed, with an odd uncertain 
frightened air. They eyed us with a sort of uneasy 
curiosity, as if wondering how on earth we had got in 
there,VH4M*MsiothiDg. ^ 

Past—thougli at a distance of some fifty yards—past 
another small round house, through the lialf-opened 
door of which we discerned a heap of wliat looked 
like butter-kegs, soot-blackened. Hard by stood, witli 
equally sombre looks, another of these Acherontic work¬ 
men. And then we met a wagon, blackened all over; 
it rolled slowly along, the green boughs that overhung 
the road brushing its top, which was covered in as 
carefully as if there had been somebody dead inside. 
The wagoner—he might have Ig'en Pluto’s own— 
Iboked at our gay laughing party with the ^.me air of 
glum astonishment, and passed us by. 

‘I’m sure that cart is full of gunpowder.’ 

‘ Do you think those shut-up houses can be powder- 
magazines ? ’ 

‘ I vow I smell jfulphur 1 ’ 

And surely, in^he midst of this lovely glen, through 
the murmur of the water, and the fresh scent of the 
dewy ferns, we became sensible of a most Tartarean 
odour. We had reached the gunpowder region at last. 

The green lane broke into an open space, Mackened 
with (Kbris of unknown kind;^t]i« running stream 
Was caught and diverted into various mysterious chan¬ 
nels, or led under water-wheels in d.ark buildings, of 
which the doors seemed sedulously kept half-closed* 
Another peculiarity of these buildings was, that each 
was planed separate, wdlhin a considerable distance of 
the other. Between them, a few workmen were moving 
afloat with that grim cautiousness which sAimcd the 
eharaeteristic of the place. There was none of the 
careless jollity one usually sees in a manufacturing 
community; everybody seemed to go about as if he 
had something on his mind. 

* Ladies, I tbinf'’yott must have mistaken your way. 
We never allow strangerjk through our premises: it 
would be higdily dangeroulr ' 

‘ Dangerous! ’—and our old hoirora revived. 

‘Yes,'madam,' continued tjie owner, after he had 
been informed who we were, and our fassport to his 
domains. ‘ You see, ihe most trivial carelessness, a 
spark Grom a cigar, the friction of a*aH6e-nail against 
the floor, might blow up any one of our magazines or 
workfltops—one, «» even more; though, as you may 
have nciticed, «se place them as fat asunder aa we 
cfe, for fbar of tux^lfuC’ , g. 

*^0* aociiiMillwBen occur?* we naked some 




yean; but when the/ do, they are 
My house there’—and the old gentle* 
hit comfortable and be^gn counte* 
manner, ml^t have spent tiis days in 

' «. , 


growing innocent wheat instead of fabricating gun¬ 
powder-pointed to a handsome abode on the top.of 
the hill—‘ my house there had once the roof torn off, 
and the* drawing-room windows blown in, with an 
explosion^ so it behoves us to take precautions.’ 

‘ Perhaps it were better not to go,’ hesitated some of 
us, and washed ourselves well out of this dCn of danger. 

‘ No fear,’ smiled the mill-owner. ‘If you will follow 
my son, and go only where he tells you, you will come 
to no harm.’ 

Wo obeyed; not without qualms, which, however, 
gradually vanished under the gentlemanly kindness 
and intelligence of our guide. 

Now, tliia does not pretend to he a scientific ‘ article.’ 
Any one who wishes to know how gunpowder is made, 
must just look out letter G in the nearest cyclopsedia; 
for in spite of ‘niy son’s’ courteous and lucid explana¬ 
tions as we went through the mills, I have at tills minute 
tlie very vaguest ideas on the subject. I know we 
went up and down for about half a mile along the river¬ 
side, V^hed our heads tremblingly into various dark 
buildings, in one of which was a gigantic water-wheel, 
grinding incessantly at what was said to be gunpowder, 
and in which the intrusion of a few grains of some 
foreign body would blow up tlic whole concern, and 
scatter destruction in all directions. I know we crossed 
the stream on a footbridge, and for a few moments 
paused there to look up at a perpendicular rock, chiefly 
composed of red sandstone. It was about 100 feet high, 
crowned by a natural turret, round which clustered 
bushes of green broom, pendent bramble-wrixiths, and 
boughs of yellow birk—a view picturesque enough to 
be made use of, and exhibited, like our neighbouring 
show-place, at sixpence per head, but which here abides 
unnoticed and tourist-Bee, ^ing only ‘ the powder- 
mills.’ 

I know, likewise, that we might have gained an 
infinite deal of useful information, had not our minds 
been sorely distracted by the natural propensity of the 
younger generation to %tand on the edge of deep water- 
tartks; or persist in penetrating into murky bouses, 
wl^nce issued sulphurous stenches; or shew a fatal 
inclination to take and handle hot saltpetre crystals; 
in fact, to do anything they ought not to do, and 
nothing that they ought. A small peculiarity, not on the 
whole objectionable. A child is good for little without 
a certain degree of intelligent inquisitiveness. 

Well, we ran the gauntlet of the whole machinery, 
and no harm came to anybody. We saw the grinding 
and the drying, and the mixing of those ingredients, 
harmless enough apart, which make up the great 
destructive agent—the most cursed invention of the 
human race. ^We saw it packed ‘in tho*e innocent¬ 
looking kegs, and lying sate and innocuous in those 
little stone-houses, over which beech-trees shook theii' 
leaves, and /ern and brambles grew : lying there, in 
that quiet glen, until it should be transferred thence to 
work abroad its errand of death. 

‘We liave sent a great deal to the Turkish govern¬ 
ment, for the Crimea,’ wasSlie answer to every natural 
question on our parts. ‘ Indeed, we send it from these 
mills to every quarter of the worl4(’ 

God help tiie world 1 There was sSiuething sickening 
in the idea how, in these terrible war-timea, a human 
life might hang, as it were, upon every ounce of the 
fatal substance that lay to snug in Arcadiah rall^ 
—that we had close at our hi^ what may erelong ha 
destined to level a city, destrby a fleet, ot maug^ter an 
army. And yet tiie river went ein^i^ htl; ahd the 
boughs wared, and the bees buzzed aliio^ in the sun¬ 
shine, and all the Omttipotettti:s» hesffltlfhl: 
nature lived its Snnoeent uBooniteieua life, vei(^ la it* , 
own way. It was an awful thought—« tlieilgh|it*’hi<^h 
nothing couM allay, save a belief in the saBW'itpnniP^ 
tenee, and ia that manifeatwHon of it makes it 
to us likewise AJl-wisdom and AR-kf** 
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We ended our inspection of the powder-mills, if not 
more practically informed concerning themj at all 
events considerably the better for many new and 
serious thoughts. Quitting'our kind guide, i^ho Had 
brought us to the entrance, we again retraced our way 
to the further end of the ^en. The works altogether 
extended, we were told, for more than a niile along tlie 
river-side. Repassing the various places, but keeping 
at a safe distance, and standing most respectfully aside 
whenever we met one of the funereal-looking pftwder- 
wagons with its grim wagoner—I declare solemnly, 
we did not meet a single workman who wore a smile 
upon his face 1—we came at last to the utmost boundary 
of the mills. 

1 think more than one of us breathed freer, and took 
a brighter and cheerier view of the outside world, when 
we bad got fairly out of sight and smell of Friar Bacon’s 
atrocious condiments—admirable «cookery for the feast 
of death; and, walking along past a cottage and a byre, 
where stood a sturdy farmer-lad with his team, and a 
lassie with a bucket—both good specimens o3 that 
bright, honest, intelligent cast of face which one con¬ 
tinually meets with in the pastoral districts of Scotland 
—we came, by a sadden twist in the road, upon a 
‘ bonnie sight.’ 

On a bare knoll, roiind which the stream curved,' 
clustered about in all directions, down even to the 
shiny shallows of the water, lay a flock of sheep—the 
whitest, the fattest, the meekest, and happiest-looking 
sheep; not in scores merely, but in hundreds, basking 
in the sjin, chewing tiie cud en masse; and at the 
sound of footsteps, just turning round their innocent 
mild faces, but scarcely a single one stirred. They 
were not afraid—why n^d they ? They looked as if 
not a. thought of harm or evil had ever troubled their 
lives. A little way ofl' were the two shepherds—one 
lolling on the ground, the other standing smoking his 
pipe i and at their feet the collies dozed in peace. 

We began talking to one of the shepherds—a brown¬ 
faced old fellow, with a keen Honest eye and sliaggy 
brows. Nothing loath, he came and leaned against Ihe 
little wooden bridge where we were sitting, and listeued 
with a gratified smile to our warm admiration of lus 
charge. 

‘They ’re no bad sheep,’ was all he answered. • 

We asked where they came from. 

‘ Free Skye, and going to Galashiels.’ 

‘You are a Ilighlandman?’ 

‘Ay, but no o’ Skjm; I come frae Loch ’-(I missed 

the word) ‘ by Inverness ’—as, indeed, one might almost 
have guessed by his very pure accent. 

‘ It is a fine country about Inverness.’ 

‘Tis that indeed; and mony guid ahyp thereabouts 
too. But these come frae Skye,’ he repeated, Rooking 
downwards at bis fleecy friends. 

'Did j’ou bring them all the way? apd how long 
have'yoftheen on the road?’ 

‘Just'—^he paused to ponder—‘just thirty-four 
days.' 

‘ And how many are these in the flock 7 ’ 

‘ Five hundred and forty.’. 

To bring 640 stop a month’s journey across the 
country! It s^flfSdno easy uudertaking. ‘And how 
many miles a day do you get over?’ 

^About ten, or maybe twol—-nae mair: they're 
tender beasts, ye ken.’ 

: * And what do you do at ni^t ?’ 

‘Watch*’ * 

‘ Isn’t it vety cold lying out of nights now ?’ 

The oM shepherd shrugged his shoulders, hut said 
•inrdUyj‘On, nolb , , 

' , * WliiKi* did you lie last night ? ’ 

' Odt the Hack o’, the Fentiands/ 

They looked blight and sunshiny enough now, these 
bonniest of all the Itowlanil hillti but last night, 1 i 
.wmeJBberad we ooidd not set them for mist and rain* 


‘ Come, Willie, we masin awa’,’ said our friend, to ■ 
his companion, after sjanding a few minutes more 
silently leaning over the bridge, with his Mnuet pulled 
ewer his eyes. _ 'f 

. The lad sprang up, likewise the collies. Soon the 
sneep v;ere roused into a general .commotion, and, 
divided into two flocks, slfiwly began to move away. 
Our shepherd waited for tBe first itetachment to clear 
olf; then, caUiiig his floSk and his collie in aome 
incomprehensible IligHand tongue, drew? his plaid over 
his shoulder%nd prepared to follow. • » 

‘is that plaid ail you have to lie out in of nights?’ I 
asked, as we bade him good-by. •» ^ 

‘ Ou I It’s wearm’ auld, like mysel’; but it’s no 
that bad; and it ’ll last out tngi. time. Guid-day, 
IcddieJ—guid-day.’ ^ 

And so, wrapping it roun4 him, the old shcplierd 
went after bis flock. 

‘Surely they are not going through the powder- 
mills!’ 

No, no. We saw them a few minutes after, winding 
leisurely up the brae that led into the flat country—. 
the country of cornfields and pasture-lands. We 
caught the last glimmer of the white riiovii^’’ mass as 
it disappeared under the trees—hear/*,ti'!l[H(jf aud 
fainter, the sharp Marking of the d^gs; and then we 
were sitting alone on the small bridge, listening to the 
running of the river, and looking out lazily upon the 
sunny curve.? of the Pentlands far a?vay. 

‘ I wonder,’ whispered one oltus, ‘ whether there will 
ever come a time when there shall be no such thing in 
the world as Gunpowder Mills! ’ 

-i-•- 

A NEW FACE FOR AN OLD HOUSE. 

An imprc«ion prevails that one consequence of Her 
Majesty’s visit to Paris will be the gradual adoption of 
a system for promoting tlie beauty and salubrity of tho 
Great Metropolis. The New Metropolitan Buildings 
Act will effect something, and might very properly be 
made the basis of a general scheme of improvement. 
London will periiaps never look so b.vght and cheerful 
as Paris; but with a purified river and a smokeless 
atmosphere, its appearance would be surprisingly 
diflerent from what it is at present. What we want 
in sunll(;ht might Bo made up in colour—that is, 
colour on the walls. There is no reason wliy d»ad and 
dingy surfaces ofbri^k should remain dead and dingy ; 
for there is an available means by which they may be 
covered with a weather-proof glaze of almost any 
colour, on which impurities would hardly lodge, or 
would be washed off with every shower of jjain. Wo 
mentioned tlie subject some months ago in the Journal, 
and thinia it worth repeating at the present jiincliire. 

A paper on ‘ Hydraulic Lime, ArtificMl Stone, and 
Different Novel Applications of Soluble Silicates,’ 
addressed by M. F. ICulilmann to the Acadtfinio des 
Sciences at Pans, takes , up the subject in theory and 
practice. The author tells us tbsa. when once the 
marked allinily of lime for silicic acid was discovered, 
the silicifying of stone ’beaaiiie an easy mechanical 
process; and further, that the lu'tion of lime on metallic 
oxides has led, and will, lead, to important wsults in 
art. lie lays^down the law, that ‘ whenever a salt 
reputed insoluble in water is brought into contact 
with tlie solurioij of a salt the acid of which forms, 
with the base of the insoluble salt, a salt still more. 
insoluble, there is an exchange; but iu most cases the 
^chonge’is but partial, admitting th<| formatioil. ^ 
dimble salts.’ By direct application of tliia lay, he haft 
succeedid in giving a certain degree of nlicificatiq^ 
chnimate of lead and of lime, to numerous ihetqi^ 
carbonates, and to some oxides, partwulaxly oxii |6 iif, 
l®*d. , • 

Another ftep was the application of alkalliie 
to painting*, aud instead of oils and the oi 3 ;£i|^y 

# 
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^"Vehicles, M. Kuhimann uses concentrated solution of 
j silicate of potash, finding it wprk well vermilion, 
green, ultramarine-blue, the ochres, oxide of chrome, 
and some otliers.. These colours applied to a walg 
become, so to speak, part of its substance, and are 
' almost imperishable. Prepare your wall; paint it 
either plain, or any desigrr according to taste; tlien 
sprinkle the whole surface ^dth tlie solution of pot-ash 
above mentioned, or of 8od<^ and you cover it with a 
permanent glai:e. Advantage bps been taken of this 
disc^ery in the' decoration of public Aiildings at 
Munich, and other places in Germany, and with /he 
hagpiest^efiPects. And in another way: when the 
Munich theatre was rebuilt, the inflarumabic ifiaterials 
were saturated in thl solution, to render them fireproof. 
It is kno^n that fire takes but little liold oa even 
stufis and cottons that ■have been treated with the 
solution. 

Should the cost of the silicated colours be objected 
to, the wall may Ijo painted with ordinary iwotcr- 
colours, and then coated with the solution. Tliis is 
.applied by means of a small iiand-pump, or a syringe 
fitted with a rose, so that the stream shall fall as a 
light shower. The liquid soon dries, and forms a glaze 
wind ifhd aini4hcr proof. What scojie is tlius aflbrdcd 
for ornamental freacoes, or many species of decoration, 
which might beautify our streets for years, unsullied by 
dust or smoke 1 

Wood, affected as it is by moisture, is not so well 
adapted for the siliuatad colours as brick or stone. 

; The most suitable kinds, according to M. Kuldmann, 

: are ash and hornbeam. But glas's, porcelain, .and 
matal, if quite dry, ta^e the colours readily. In glass 
particularly, a -semi-transparence is obtained, wliicli 
I renders it applicable, at low cost,,to the windows of 
I private houses or of churches; and we all lj«.ow what 
I admirable effects can bo produced by coloured panes 
artistically introduced. At this point, tlic autlior 
makes the following practical remarks : —‘ Artificial 
sulphate of baryta, applied by means of the silicate of 
potash to glass, giyes to the latter a milkwiiite colour 
of great beauty.* The sulphate becomes intimately 
incorporated with the silex; and after a few days, 

1 cannot be washed ofT even with hot water. On subject¬ 
ing the glass thus painted to the action of an elevated 
‘ temperature, a beautiful white enamel is produced on 
tlie suffacc, which would econcjnicflly replace the 
enamels that have oxide of tin for their base. Ultra¬ 
marine-blue, oxide of clironie, and coloured or porpliy- 
lited enamels, are a great resource ^ this new method* 
of painting; for if there be no chemical rombination 
in all thgfe applications of colour, there is at least a 
very powerful adherence .determined by the silicious 
toment, of which the hardening is doubtless fbcilitated 
by the excessive division wherewith it is presented to 
tlie action of the air.’ 

M. Kuhimann has further succeeded in using his 
silicated colours for designs on paper-hanginp, on 
cotton wid woolleiF’cloth, and in letter-press printing. 

‘ The processes,’ he says, i^er very little from those 
in use in the various modw of printing. One impor¬ 
tant condition is to maintain the silicious colours in 
a uniform state of humidity firing their application; 
whetiser the application take pla(» with blocks of 
wood or metal, or by having recourse to type. Ail the 
coloura that I have applied,’ be addB,«‘tili stone, wood, 

I metal, or glass, serve for printing on paper or woven 
cloths. Typonaphy, colour-printing, the amlication 
of gold or ailrer in powder or in leaf, elm all be 
executed, with the /sadie fkeility, taking care, wUh 
certain odlmu!^ to keep out sulphur in the preimratioa 
of tlje'Klwcntsi. k intramarine is fixed ’in cloths tvlth 
, tome and economy by the silicate of potash, 

.than methfids aow in use.’ 

haira.a wide range of applicatbrna arising 
discovery; and tha^ the range 


will be extended, is not doubtful. We may add, that by 
grinding the charcoal used in the preparation of Indian- 
ink with silicate of potash in solution, a writing-ink is 
obtained\lmost indestructible by chemical agents; ai^il 
the same solution, mixed with a decoction of coehincaij*: 
gives a red ink, the colour of which resists for a long' 
time the ^tion of chlorine and the acids. ' 

Specimens of M. Ivulilmann’s art are tO'lBh seen in' 
the French Exposition. Perhaps some practical mei^^ 
her of'the Society of Arts, daring his visit to Parl^ 
will inform himself of the means by which the discover/ 
m^y be made available in this country. Mr Barlow'* 
lecture on the subject at the Royal Institution has 
already done something towards making it known. 
-- --- a 


AT THE LINN-SIDE. 

O mvirro, living water. 

So busy and so bright. 

Up-flashing in the morning beam, 

'■ ' And sounding through the niglit— 

O golden-shining water, 

■Would God that I might Be 
A vocal mes.sage from His mouth 
Into the world, like tlice! 

O li.appy, h.appy w.ater, 

Whicli nothing e’er affrays, 

And, as it poura from crag to crag, 
Notliiiig e’er stops or stays. 

But past cool heathery liollows. 

Or gloomy deops it flows. 

By rocks tliat fain wouW close it in, 

Leap.s tlirougli—and on it goes. 

O freslioning, .sjiarkling water, 

O voice tliat’s never still, 

Tliough Winter her fair dead-wlute hand 
La)s over brae and bill. 

Though no leaf’s left to flitter 
In woods all mute and boar. 

Yet thou, O river, night and day 
Tliou ruimc.st evermore. 

foul thing can defile tlice ; 

Thou easiest all aside. 

Like a good heart that mid.st the ill 
Of this world doth abide. 

O living, living water. 

Still fre.sh and bright and free, 

God Iqfid us througli this changing world, 
, For ever pure, like thee ! 


I 
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THIWUKAt)—CUBIOtrS CALOHLATIOItB. 

Scientific writers assert that the number of persons 
who existed since the beginning of time .amounts to 
36,627,8*3,275,075,846. These figures, when divided by 
3,095,000—the number of square leagues- of land on tlic 
glotie—leave 11,320,689,732 square i^ca of land, which, 
being divided as before, give 1,134,(lij^76 persons to each 
square mile. Let.us now reduce mileatoasquare rods, and 
Uie number will be 1,853,174,600,000, wliieli, being divided 
as before, will give 1283 inliabitanta to each square rod ; 
which, being reduced to feet, will give about five persons 
VO each equaro foot of terra firma. Thus it will be perceived 
that our earth is one vast ceinetory—1283Jmman beings 
lie buried on each square rod—scarcely snflicient 'ftit tcit 
graves. Each grave must coniidn l28 persons. Thus it is 
easily seen that tlie whole eoi^tec of o»r globe has been dog 
over 128 times to bury its dead.— Clreensburg JJmoerot- 
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Truly, Nupoleon III. finds cinj.loyineiit for his sulijorts 
in France as well as in tlic ('rinicii, thought J, Mhon 
lately threading rny way amongst piles of buihling 
materials, and the wreck of dismantled houses, in search 
of a favourite haunt of bygone days in the fair city 
of Paris. My se.arch was in v.ain. The flafc' de la 
ISdgcnee, that for more than a century had been the 
head-quarters of Parisian literature and chess-playing, 
had fallen before the modern niari-h of improvement, 
and I could not discover even the spot upon which this 
world-r^'nowned resort had so long stood. The 11 genee , 
w.as established about 1718, during the rogeney of tlie 
Duke d’Orlcnns, from which eircnmstanee it derived 
its name. It immediately heeaine, and till nearly the 
close of the eighteenth century continued to be, the 
principal rendezvous of tlie leading IVciieli literati | 
of the period. The prolligate Due de Kielielieii. 
Marsh.al Saxe, the two Rousseaus —.lean-llaptiste and 
.Iean-.Iaeques--Volt.aire, D’Ahliibert, llolbacli, Dideiot, 
JIarmontei, (iriinin, aio but a few of the eeleb?:;ted 
luinies that frequented its large, loav-roofed, (rVit-'y, 
sand-bestrewn itihm. Griinin tells us that a guard 
used to mount daily at the liLgenee, to prevent the 
mob from breaking the windows, so eager .yere they 
to see .lean-.Iacques Rousseau attired in his fitr-eap 
and flow ing .Armenian robe. Renjamin Franklin, too. 
when in Paris, was a ‘constant visitor to the Re- 
geneo, and there, in all prohabililv, aequind the* 
first idea of his entertaining Morals oj C/icss; for 
towards the end of the last eenturj. the Regenee 
griidnally became more of a elies»/than a purely 
literary resort. * 

To the litte'rateMrs of the /x tit-wioitre sel^ool succeeded 
the stern men of the Revolution. Robespierre, who, 
in spite of the change of fashion, still wore hair-powder 
and ruffles, played chess in the Rcgtoice w illr tlie elo.so- 
cropt, shabhy-looking Foufini. Anotlier player of that 
period was tliu young sous-lieuteniiut of artillery, wlui 
subsequently aaJjidlShed the world as the Emperor 
Napoleon. ^AlCut this tifno, too, arose—the Regenec 
being tlieir fostering alma mater —Die gre.at school of 
chess-players, which lias made France so celebrated foj 
the game. Eogalle, Pliilidor, Boncourt, Deschapelles, 
Mouret, LasBourdonnais, St Amant, with a host 
of other less renowned celebrities, bring tlie series 
down to almost the present day—all now, save St 
.Amant, numbered with the dead—the very hall,’that 
has so' often resounded with their victories, levelled 
^0 the ground. 

'' Ak tnay well he snpiposed, the Rigence, when it had 
II local hlMtetion and a name, was rich in traditionary 


lore. The tables wliere Voltaire and Rousseau used 
to sit, were, to a late period, known by their names. 

1 lijive drunk coffee at .Teau-.lacqiies, and played chess 
on Voltaire. 'J'he most etierii-liecl legend, however, was, 
that Robespierre, wlio was passionately fond of chess, 
granted the life of a young royalist to a lady, tho 
lover of the proscribed, who, dressed in majj' attire, 
came to tiio Regeneo and defeated t/i6* sanguinary 
dictator at his f.ivourite game. * We would gladly 
believe tliis redeeming trait in the eliaraeter of one who 
li.i.s so much to answer for, hut llic story sounds too 
like a myth. You might mollify tiie heart ot the most 
tigerly disposed of the human race with a good dinner 
and a bottle or two of Chs de low/eot, hut you cannot 
disturb the equanimify of the •mildest-mannered Jfian, 
or annoy liis iniwiir jimine, in a greater degree, than by 
giving iuiu eliecif-inate. Still, as the relater of the 1 
legend said, ‘ let us hope it is true.’ 

’file I’reneh novolist.s have laid many of their scenes 
ill the Rc'genee, .md the eonipilers or uiamifacturers of 
faeetiio have found it a fertile soil. Of the latter, there 
is one lliiit even our own learncihJosophus Millerius, 
of willy memory, would not haV'e been sorry to 
record. It relates how a certain man frequented the 
iUigeiieo, six or seven hours daily, for more than ten 
year^. % lie never sj^ike to any one ; and whe.n asked to 
play, iiivariably.refused, but manifested great interest 
m the games played by others. One d.ay, at length, 
a very iutrie.ate and disputed question arose between 
tno players. 'J'i^ bystanders were appealed to; but 
the ojiinions on eaeli side were equal. The taciturn 
man was tlu n e.alled in as umpire. IIi? he.sitiited, 
slainmejed, and, when pressed, aeknowledged, to the 
extreme astonishment of all, that ho knew nothing 
vihatever of the game, not even the initiatory moves. 

‘ Wily, then,’ exclaimed one, ‘ do you wa.ste so many 
precious years watcliiiig a gami^you can take no 
possible interest in ?’ ‘1 am a nuirried man,’ was the 
(luiet reply, ‘and I findtn|'self more comfortable here 
than at home with my wife.’ 

JX'seliiipelles wa.s probably the best, and cqftainly the 
most remarkable, chess-player that over entered the 
salon of the Cafe de la Re'gonce. lie was naturally 
endowed witlf an exclusively peculiar talent for'rapidly.' 
acquiring a complete mastership over :*ho most intri-.;; 
cate g.-mjes of skill. At trick-track, a very difficult aildi;',!' 
complicated game, somewhat jesembliffg backgammotij' 
ill wa* unrivalled. Polish draugftts, a Wglil/ soieiJtifite 
game, little inferior to chCss, he jpastered in 
montlis, beating the very best players pf tjie 
though seven or eight years is generally coasp^tiil^^. 
fair perio(]*for a person of ordinary abilities 
a second or third rate player. More 
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Btni: lie always asserted that Ife acqirired all he ever 
knew of chess (n four days I ‘€ learned the moves,’ 
he nsed to say played with Bernard ^ celebrated 
player] ; lost the first, second, and third day, but beat 
him on the fourth ^ since which time I have nf'ither 
advanced nor receded. Chess*to me has been, and is, a 
single idea., I look nftther to \lie right i#r to the left; 
but I *sirajply enamine the positi^ before me, as I 
■would^hat of two hostile armies, and I do Kiiat which 
I think'oest to be done.’ Stiil more extraordinary js 
the iRanncswin which thi% preternatural faculty was 
developed. In his first youth, Deschapclles was con¬ 
sidered to a person of rather inferior abilijaes. 
Joining, however, the army of the republic, he was one 
of a small body of French infantry wliicli was charged 
by a brigade of Frussian cavalry: in the mi-Ide, his 
right hand was shorn off; a sabre-cut clove his skyll, 
and another gashed hft face diagonally from brow to 
chin. This was not all. The wliole I’russian brigade 
galloped twice over ids mangled body; once in tlie 
onslaugb^, and again in their retreat. Ifescliapelles 
was subsequWlffy picked up, and cawied off tlic field, 
his .head presenting giiastly m.ass of fractures. To 
the surprise of everybody, lie ultimately recovered; 
and to his deatli, which occurred but a few years since, 
he ever attributed his imparalleled endowments, .as 
regards games of skill, to the IjoulevctymcrU his brain 
received on that awful occasion! 

GAat men, in their yaried w,alks of life, are gene¬ 
rally modest; Beselinpelles, liowever, was an e.xception 
to the rule. Yet liis. assumption, if niit w'arr.anted, was 
at least supported by his merits; it was .••'sort of 
military frankness, rather tliaii gasconade. He was 
as proud, and talked as much of his success in growing 
prize-melons in the Faubourg du Temple, as ho was 
of his chess-victoricr in the Palais Royal. In sliort, 
it seems that in cs^rything he turned his mind to lie 
was successful; and so much were tlie J'arisians 
Impressed witli the idea of his universal abilities, 
that the Gauls—one of the secret kocieties of Ki.'52 — 
had seriowsly proposed, in the evcnlj of .a forcible 
change of government, to create M. Dcscliapelles 
dictator of France. 

Mourct, chess-teacher to the family of Louis- 
Fhilippe, was one of tlie most amusing of the later 
ftequenters*6f the Riigencc. It was he who, shut up in 
a drawer barely suflScient to contain a good-siged cat, 
for many years conducted the moves of the celebrated, 
but improperly termed, automaton chess-player, in 
almost all the principal towns of Europe. Many were 
the amusing anecdotes ho used to relate, when subse¬ 
quently revealing the secrete of his prison-Iiouse. 
Though the slightest noise, kast audible intimation 
of a living creature being concealed in the chest—appa¬ 
rently fillefi with wheels and ot^er mechanism, upon 
which the automaton played—would have jieen fatal to 
the deception, Mouret never lost his prpence of mind, 
save upon one occasion. It bappeneif thus; The 
automaton was exhibiting in the capital of one of the 
minor German nrincipalitieg, and, as usual, drawing 
crowded.audienpft. A prqfessorof legerdemain—every¬ 
body, it* ^rofegsoJ niAv-a-days—who was perfonning 
in th» same itooe, |inding his occupation gone Idtrough 
■the superior attractions ,of the wooden chess-player, 
determined to diacover atid expose the -secret. Aided 
by hW long profmionai experience of tli^'deceptive 
%?***>" trough tia trick, which more iMmed 

» 


persons had only distantly guessed at; and, assisted 
by an accomplice, raised n sudden outcry of fire just 
;ns the automaton was in the midst of an interesting 
game. The noise of the alarmed. spectators rusliitig * 
from the room,*truck a momentary panic to the heart 
of Mouret, svbo, believing himself about to be burned 
alive, struggled so violently to release himself from 
his concealed bondage, that he rolled the automaton, . 
turban, cushion, and all, over on the floor. Maelzel, 
the visible exhibiter, instantly flying to tlie rescue, 
dropped tlie curtain; but next day the automaton 
left the town, and the astute conjuror remained master 
of the field. 

In justice to chess, it must be added of poor Mouret, 
the most amusing of j 8 tor 3 '-teller 8 , tliat he was the 
only first-class chess-player I have ever met with wlio 
extinguislied fine abilities, sacrificed character, and 
destroy*;! life, by over-indulgence in strong waters. 

But I have wandered too long among the traditions 
of tlic Rcgcnco. Fatigued and disappointed by my 
fruitless sc.arcli after the building itself, I made my 
way round to the Place du Palais Royal, and seating 
myself in a peculi.arly comfortable arm-chair, com¬ 
menced .an agreeable flirtation with a glass of lemonade. 
Tliere, while musing on tlie cliess-paladins of tlie past, 

I was startled by an appearance wliicli, at first glance, 

I took to bo a spectre, but immediately afteiv recog¬ 
nised as one of the last living relics of the olden time. 
It was the tall, thin, black-stocked, frock-coated, 
buttoned-up, linenIcs3-looking,<"grisiy old Pole, with 
the unprouounccalilc name, who for many years has 
been so well known to tlie hahituls of the Rdgcnce. 

I never met witli any one who could spell and pro¬ 
nounce his most eacopiionous of names; but that did 
not matter, as lie had long held the titular rank of 
colonel; while the youngsters of the Regenoe—behind 
his Ij^.ck, tliough, be it said—gave him the sobriquet 
of Leipsic, from his interminable, and not always very 
well-relished, accounts of tliat famous battle. 

lie wa8|doing the flaneur business in grand style, 
i when, like the Ancient Mariner, I held him with my 
eye, and, to keep up the nautical allusion, soon brought 
liirn to anclior in the ('hair beside me. Our first grect- 
•ings being over, wo lamented the decadence of chess 
.md the fall of tlic R(fgence; tlien spoke of other matters 
of general and peculiar interest. As I suspected that 
the great question of the day, .to him at least, related 
to dinner, I at once, by a quiet invitation, set his mind 
at rest on tha/: important subject, and then inquired 
where tlie Parisian eliess-players now mustered. 

* Some of them,’ he replied, ‘ are aristos shut up in 
clubs-a vile system, excuse me, tliough borrowed 
from your own country. A*few still worship Calssa, 
tlio divine goddess of chess, in a cafd; come,’ he 
continued, ‘ let pe introduce y1!l&^-.i§ her modern 
temple.’ 

I found the temple of Caissa, as my companion 
r^ather raagniloquently denominated it, to be, in sjiite of 
plate-glass, gilding, and marble-topped tabl^, little 
better than a third-rate cafi^; and saw, Is soon as I 
entered, that the fane of the goddess was desecrated by 
draughts and dominoes—thegames o|boors andchildren. 
The Pole invited me to play, but I deqllbM; fiirnot 
relishing either the ait of the place or th* il'* 

company, I had at once made up my tp lumain 
but a few minute*. We had discuMed tasha 

each, and rere about to depart* soldier 
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entered the salon—a Zouave, who bad been wounded at 
the Alma. 1 dm an Englishman, and, of course having 
a thorough contempt fur enthusiasm, detest«8cenee and’ 
all such sort of things; still, I could not refrain from 
fraternising with the brave fellow, from shaking the' 
remaining hand of one who had lost tlie other fighting 
beside my own countrymen. Then the* filling and 
emptying of glasses, the universal rite_and symbol of 
fraternity, had to be duly celebrated. Did we not 
trinquer together I Did I not. in honour of the, occasion, 
drink a whole petit verre of that, to mo at least, 
horribly offensive compound—offensive to the olfactory 
as well as the gustatory nerves— creme efabsinl/ie ! 

The entrance of the soldier, like the breaking of a 
potent spell, unloosed a score of tongues. Draught, 
domino, and chess-players, threw up their games, to 
converse on the all-absorbing ^opic of the war. With 
no little amount of vociferation and gesticulation, the 
movements of the Allied armies were freely criticised, 
and approval or censure loudly proclaimed, by the 
wordy disputants. I need scarcely observe, that there 
are matters connected with the w'ar humiliating and 
painful to English ears—with true French politeness, 
these subjects were not brought forward in my pre¬ 
sence. But as the hot debate was rapidly leading 
towards that unpleasant direction, the wily old Pole 
created a diversion by exclaiming: ‘After all, gentle¬ 
men, war is but ehess, and cbess is war.’ 

‘ AVhat! ’ shouted the Zouave, with that indescribable 
emphasis which a Parisian (jamin gives to the simple 
pronodn quoi. 

‘ 1 repeat,’ replied the colonel, ‘ that the principles of 
chess and war are the same, and in chess will be found 
a complete epitome of*the art of war. For instance, 
no one can play at chess without first acijuiring a 
perfect knowledge of tbo various moves which dis¬ 
tinguish the different jiieccs, neither can a general 
command an army who is ignorant of the simple evolu¬ 
tions of a pehton. How can n.man handle a nuttibef of 
regiments, who cannot manoeuvre a single battali«n ? ’ 

‘True, true,’ chorussed a number of voices. It 
evidently appeared that the Pole had mouutc'j his 
hobby; and the audience, forgetting their previous 
debate, had unanimously determined that he should 
ride it for their amusement. * 

‘ When opening the game,’ continued the colonel, 

‘ wc direct our moves so that no one of our pieces or 
pawns can neutralise tire effect of another; wliile, at 
the same time, we place them where they cannot b^ 
attacked with impunity, and in the most advantageous 
positions for assaulting the encmj'. A skilful general 
will act on a similar principle. He will select the 
ground most favourable for the acti\A of his infantry 
and cavalry, taUmg care that they do not re.'ttrain the 
fire of his artillery; and, by the same rule, he will use 
all the means in his power to prevent t!ie enemy from 
deploying his forces in so advantageous a manner. At 
chess, this can be done only by having the first move. 
There are first moves aljo in war. The general who 
first takes the field acts on the offensive, his opponent 
being compelled to act according to the manner in 
which he is aU|l*Mtd. And, as in chess, it is no very 
great disadvantage to be forced to act on the defensive; 
for, in the*course of a campaign, the attacking army 
wiU be almost sure to make some mistake, which, if 
promptljr taken advantage of by its- opponents, wSl 
Change 'the defence to an attack. In war, as in chess, 

It is ntiioh'more diflScult to attack than to defend. 
The great secret of success in chess is foresight, not 
Only to direht y%ur own moves towards a definite! 
iDbjeot, httt also to penetrate the intentions of* your 
advfrs^y. It is the same in war. Your enemy makes 
a certain movement; it is for you to divine bis motives 
fttt doing so. This absolutely indispensable, if you 
wiah to be In A portion to parry suecessfhlly his attacks. 
A smaR disadvantage in chess, a taowded, situation, an 


unsupported piece, a neglected opportunity of castling, i 
and other apparent tSfles, frequentlj' Bads to the loss' 
of the game. So it is in war: the fdt< of arms depends 
upon a number-of minute particulars and combina¬ 
tions. We should be astonished if we knew the very 
smairiinks in the chain* of circumstances which have 
lost great battles, and n^tralise(\ the effects of glorious 
campaign-s. But I amstiring you, my childrep, with 
tlie garrulous gossio of an old soldier sind chess-player.' 

‘No, n(j!’ was vbelferatcd from^ill parts oV th^rootn. 
‘Frooeed, if you please; we arc all attention.’ * 

’ ‘ Well, 1 will s.'iy a few words morc^J nged not 
tell ysu that, when a projected attack at chess iiMoilcd 
by the superior defences of yoty adversary, it should 
be immediately abandoned, .and your ii'uti placed in 
.another position of attaelj, or on the defensive. In 
war, an obstinate persistence in attiU'k has been fatal 
to the fame of many gre.at generals: tliey lost their 
men, and witli them the means of forming anotlier 
attack, on a less forniidalile position, and even the 
power of making a vigorous defence. A great general 
is never obstinate. Napoleon 1., particularly in His 
Italian camp.iigns, was the beau-idrjd of a chess-player. 

The art of war, as exemplified by that grcab general, 
wholly consisted* in tlie proper appbc.sfion of tliree • 
combinations: first, tlie disposftion of his lines of 
operation in the most advaiitageoiis manner, either for 
attack or defence ; secondly, the skilful concentration 
of his forces, with the greatest possible activity, on the 
weakest or most import.aiit point of tlie enemy’s lines; 
thirdly, tlie simult.aneous employment of this aecii- 
raiilnted force upon tlie position against which i^wos 
directed. 'I'liis is exactly the Correct system of attack 
at chess. Tlie principles of defensive operations in 
war and chess are precisely similar. It is an acknow¬ 
ledged >^'inciple, that the basis of a plan of attack 
should form the best possible line of defence. This 
fundamental rule can ue.ver be violated with impunity; 
for nothing is more embarrassing tlian a sudden tran¬ 
sition from ofi'ensive to defensive operations—when 
false moves, or an unfortunate ove>|ight, lias deranged 
the plan of an assault. There likewise is considerable 
analogy betw'een the abilities required to form a 
great general and a skilful chess-player. The com- 
rn.sndv of an army should possess a complete know¬ 
ledge of the general prineiploe of w.ar, whicli 
required durirf^ if tedious campaign, or demanded 
by tlie cxigenci(;.s of actual conflict, lie must plan, 
arrange, and eoinluet preliminary operations ; act 
with promptnes.s’and decision in cases of emergency; 
judge of the importance of a position, or the strength 
of an intrenchnicnt; discover, from the sl®litcst indi¬ 
cations, the designs of the enemy, while he shrouds 
his own in impenetrable obscurity; and, at the same 
time, preside with unshaken self-possession over 
the shifting fortunes of tho tumultuous battle-field. 

A skilful chess-player requires qualities of a similar 
description. To a perfect m.-isten* of the difflcult art 
of selecting .and occupyini^ with the utmost rapidity, a 
commanding position, <10611081 add a thorough know¬ 
ledge of all the many and complicated varieties of 
stratagems and snares, which he is alternately called 
upon to invqpt and pift into practice—to see througH 
and defeat. 

‘ All grealsgtjiorals have been chess-players; and it 
is a curious fact, that the traditions of both the East , 
and the West relate that chess was invented 4 iarii(i||''tf,; J 1 
siege. *rhe Hindoo legend states, thal it was inveatS^;-^! 
by the wife of llavan, king of Ce^on, in btdes 
aiuus* him with an image Of waf, whil* his 
was besieged by Ramali, in the second age of thO 
The Western tradition, however^ i* ' 

According to it, the game was invented hy Fa|^li8e8, - 
to amuse She Grecian warriors during the ted t^iOus 
years of the siege of Troy. Slnon, it is sid®) 
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tlie Idea of tlio wooden horse, Villi which he Anally 
chSek-mated tils Trojans,. fronf the knight of the 
chess-board.’ % 

This awful climax recalled mo to myself. I had 
begun to fancy myself in the Regence, when, startled 
by the appearance of that wooden horse, I looked found 
and saw that I was iij, a vulgag, cafd without traditions 
and without celebrities. < 

Cutchinp the eld soldier’s eye, I made a significant 
gesture, implying tjiat I w!!.s g^lTig to dinner, and 
walked^iut. I had gone but a few' paces ere ho rejoined 
mo; and | ^ ^w ns soon happy to find tliat ncitlier lifs 
aj)pefite, nor liis irninense fund of anecdote, wnSfUt all 
affected by ids lecturc^on Chess and War. 

-X----»— 

THE ‘SWALLOW!*.’ OF THE MOLE. 

A ‘bkaggino SpANiAiin,’ to use the words of tho 
ancient Pistol, when boasting of the wealth ijnd 
wonders of his country^ said that it contained a bridge, 
several miles in length, on which numerous flocks 
and herds miglit freely pasture. However correct the 
boaster supposed himself to have been, modern geo¬ 
graphers, ll*tty contradicting him,,assert that the 
river Guadiana, to tvhich he alluded, docs not flow 
underground ht all, and, consequently, his alleged 
natural bridge was merely a popular myth in Spanish 
topography. Yet, it mayjie observed, that the singu¬ 
larly romantic aspects of nature in tho region where 
the Guadiana takes its rise, had, so early as tlie period 
of tRe Roman conquestas in Spain, been connected in 
the imaginations of the pcojilc with inanj' wiki ,'md 
wonderful -superstitions. Tlie more ^‘noderii I^end is, 
that the renowned paladin Montesinos, hav/ig been 
insulted at the court of France, retired into Spain, ,nnd 
took up his habitation in the deep cavern wliii'h still 
bears liis name. In the recesses of tliis cave there is 
a considerable quantity ot' water, whicli probahlj' gave 
rise to the idea of being the origin or a part of tlie 
Guadiana, thus named after tlic iiiitliful mid valiant 
squire of Montesinos. But, in reality, tlie outlet of the 
lakes of Ruydera—a chain of small lakes, so named 
after the W’aiting-maid of the faff and unforfuuato 
Belcrraai—is the true source of the guadiana. The 
flatness of the country where tha'o river first flows, 
fopble and narrow; the siiiidy absorbent nature of the 
soil; and the luxuriant growth of the surrounding 
marsh-plants, no doubt established *1110 popular but 
eironeouB telisf that the Guadiana was, in some places 
at least, a subterranean stream. Tlie inimitable 
, Cervantes, by moulding and blending to ids ovui pur¬ 
pose the romantic in nature willi tlio marvels of 
superstition, has thus produced the ilclighlfifl episode 
of Don Quixote's descent into the cavern of Montesinos, 
justly esteemed by all critics to lie the most e.'.quisitc 
of his inventions, a 

In England, however, wo have a ri rer more closely 
approaching to the nature ec tfti underground stream; 
indeed, at a certain part of its course, .and iii certain 
seasons ofirthe yeaf, it really iperits tho 
Quaint old Haalc Walton speaks of ‘ a ri^er in Surrey 
—-it is called the Mole—that after it.has run several 
miles, being opposed by hills, finds otj nfiikes itself ii 
way. underipround, and breaks out again far off.’ 
Though unknown to romanee or satire, the singular 
character of .th|g , river has caused it to be cofhmemo- 
rated in.jpiinqr^ versefby Spenser, Drayton, Miltojy, 
r(^e,’,Tjuin}S0C5, ,aa(f a host of minor celeUritics.'i 
S{iciiigi^ .;ia the fyery Qu^n, thus describes it,when 


* Oh,, ttbfatea Montorinos t Oh, unhappy Itelerma t Oh. dUptor- 
Guadiana t an^ you tije iflAtivaaed daiisthtSrs bf Ituydera, 
j|m<i 89 ,flpvtna waters, ehnw what streams of tears anee Uachled 
P?oiyfprloveiy>yee.~pei*OMtei«<». f ' 


enumerating the guests at the bridal-feast of the 
Thames anti Medway— 

And Mdle, that like a nouslhig mole doth m,ake 
I Ills way still underground, till Thames he overtake. 

Drayton, in his Polyolhion, with most amusing quaint¬ 
ness and rfaborate far-fetched fancy, represents a 
mutual passion as existing between the Mole and the 
Thames., But 'the course of true love, as well as of 
rivers, never runs smooth. Old Holmcsdale, tho 
mother ot*^ tlie Mole, as fabled by the poet, is decidedly 
against the match ; so, to prevent ‘the meeting of the 
waters,’ slic, in the first place, gives lier daughter h 
good scolding—■ 

But Mole respects Iicr words as vain and idle dreams. 

Compared with that higli joy to be beloved by Tliames, 

And headlong liolds lisr course, his company to win; 

But IToInnesdale raised hills to keep the straggler in; 

That, of her daughter’s stay, she need no more to doubt, 

Yet n«ver was there help, but love could find it out. 

Mole digs lierself a path, by working day and night, 

According to lior name, to shew her nature right; 

And undcriicatli the earth, for three miles’ space doth 
creep, 

Till gotten out of sight, quite from her mother’s keep, 

Her toreintended course, the wanton nymph dotli run, 

As longing to cnihracc eld 'I'anio and Isis’ son. 

Milton characterises it ns — 

The sullen 3Iole that ninnctli underground.^ 

Popp, in iii.s Wimlwr Forest, uses ihe very same 
cpitliet : 

The sullen jMoIc that hides^his diving flood, 

Ill Tliomson'b AVuions, Driiyton’s ‘soft aud-gentle Mole’ 
is mellifliiously amplified into 

. 'J'hc soft windings of the silent Mole. ■ 

Tlv- peculiar phenomena which distinguirii this river, 
v:iryhig with the seasons, have caused tho most vague, 
inaecnrate, and contradictory descriptions to be given 
of it. Camden, in liis Britannia, says: ‘The Mole, 
coming to Box-lilll, hidoa itself, or is rather swallowed 
up, at the foot of the liill there; and for that reason 
tho place is called a Swjdlow; hut almost two miles 
beloH', it bubbles iq) and rises again.’ From this it 
might ho conceived tliat tlio invcr hud no open channel 
jVaetween Box-hill and tlio place of its reappearance, 
whicli is not tho fact. The Mole has a distinct channel 
in every part of its course, tliough its bod for a consi¬ 
derable distaiien^js loft dry during the Summer months 
by the operations of not one alone, hut numerous 
swallows. Yet Defoe, the most circumstantial of 
writers, and oije whom we would suppose to have been 
the most accurate of observers, erroneously states that 
tho river never dis.ippcars, even in tlie driest summers. 
In short, such is the varying aspect of this river, espe¬ 
cially during tlie summer months, that no two persons 
who may have visited it without being acquainted vtith 
its peculiar nature, can be founcUq give the samo 
account of it. Lot it lie our taskJniAtMi, to explain 
those'conflicting testimonies, and aseriba the'true 
character of this remarkable stream. • , . ' , 

. The general features of the scenery on tlip hiaiks 
of the Molo may be well described in tlie linfet. of 
Wordsworth: t. . , ' 

' Among steep hills and woods imbosomed flowed 
A copious stream witli hbiaiy wining ooursej ■ 

Here traceable, tliews hidden; there again . , 

To sight restored dnd glittering in thn-Smi.' 

On the stream’s hank, and everywhere, apricarcd 
Fair dwellings, slnglo or in soeW knots, 

Some scattoVod o’er the level, others perctod 
On tho hillsides. , ' 
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Rising in the forest of St Leonard, in the northern 
part of Sussex, the Mole flows into Surrey, and, about ^ 
Botchworth Park, becoming of a good size, fifst assumes 
I the exceedingly picturesque character whicli distin-| 
guishes a part of its course. Kothing can be more 
beautiful than the scenery on its hanks, as, amidst 
embowering shades, it glides past tlio i\’y-covered ruins 
of Betchworth Castle. There—as described by a local 
I poetess— • 

The lingeiT^ig waters of the hiiniuiiiig hlream 

Swexjp slowly round the wooded haidt : .so .soil « 

The gentle current, that it sc.u ecly )-ocl.'.s 

The floating water-lily. 

It continues its course among hold hilly sconery, high 
woodland banks, and rich quiet meadows, till it passes 
Stoko d’Abernon. From thence it flows, at a sluggish 
pace, through a dull, unintore.sting, fiat eoimtry, till it 
falls into the Thames at Hampton Court, direetly opposite 
the well-known palace of tlie proud canluial. » 

Happily, it is in the most picturesque part of this 
river’s course that these reinarkatde piienomena, the 
swallows, occur. Within an easy railway <iistanee 
from London is the celebrated llox-ldll, well known for 
its rare plants and deliglitful views, and as a favourite 
resort for metropolitan botanising, picnic, and pleasure 
parties. Thousands of persons visit this hill every 
summer, yet scarcely one of them dreams of tlic great 
natural curiosity lying almost at their feet; for it is 
where^iie river winds its tortuous course round llie base 
ofBox-hill, beUvecn Castle Mill and a place called tlic 
Shingles, that the first of tlie swallows may be met 
with; hut tliesc hcin;i^ tlie liighcst up tlie river, are 
seldom seen in action, as tlicy are generally ovcrilow(‘d 
by a deep and swift current. Still, tlieir exiateneo 
may easily be recognised liy a watcliful eye, from the 
eccentric motions of any liglit substances tliat may he 
floating on the surface. A sliort distance lower dowm 
the stream, how'cvor, tlicre isvi eliaimel in tlie thiekiy- 
wooded bank about fifty feet in iengtli, ]eadiiig»frnm 
the river to an oval pool or swallow, down wldeh Ilia 
water pours with great rapidity. Owing to the'*ver- 
haiiging woods, tliis spot is not readily found by a 
stranger; hut if lie hear in mind that there is a reinark- 
ably fine walnut-tree growing clo.se to the place, and 
that the opening of tlic cliamiel is flanked by an alder 
on one s>de, and an oak on tlic otlicr, lie will experience 
little difficulty in discoifcring it. Kot far from tliis 
there is another swallow about tlie size of a large* 
barrel, where may ho distinctly heard tlie liollow, 
rumbling, yet not unmusical sound of the water, in its 
transit far down in the interior of tlie eartli. 

Passing Cowslip Farm—well naniAl, for in spring 
tiie meadows are covered witli a rieli carpet of yellow 
cowslips, here called paif/ks —wo may se^ in our down¬ 
ward course along the hanks of the river, many other 
smaller swallows. But the most remarkable place of 
all, is witliiu a hundred yards of the wooden bridge 
and public pathway in Fjidley Meadows. There, in a 
cleft of the higli eastern bank, forming a most pic¬ 
turesque little glem^verarched with elm, ash, and otlier 
■' .foliaw, are tng 0 K/fgo pools containing several swallows, 

■ whlim may always he seen in action by descending to 
tlie brink of the stream. A cbannel, aboftt 20 feet in 
length, conveys the water from the river to the outer 
pow, which is about 40 feet long and 20 broad; ant 
from thence,a second channel, about 25 feet long, leads 

■ the water 1 m the inner pool, which is about 36 feet long 
and 18 broad. Within and around the area of these 
pools are numerous crevices, of various sizes, jj^own 
.which tlie water rushes as through the holes of a 
, colander. It is only, however, when the river is above 

a certain height, that the swallows of the inner pool 
can be seen iu action. ..At such periods, the supply of 
water being greater than the sfrallo*8 of tlie outer 
pool can at once carry off, the water in it rises and 


flows, by the second ijiauncd, into the mner pool, from 
whence it immediately sinks below thp ground. On a 
recent occasion, when the swi'ilows of hotli pools wore in 
full action, an attempt was made to form an approxi¬ 
mate/?stimato of the quantity of water tliey carried off 
per hour. F'or tliis purflose, tlie depths and breadths 
of the channels were n^asured, biud the velocities of 
tlieir eiirroutu ,a.seortaii!bd by a floating cork xind a 
stop-wateli, 'file r-wult of the calcflhition*was, that 
the nuter*iiool disposed of 2.)!1.20(T gallons of ■jjatcr in 
cjie hour; and liie iuiier pool, of 82,800 gallons in the 
same period of tjuu‘. «■* • ^ 

Tlie Mole, whii'li at Castle Mill, above tlie first 
swallow, was really a reajieetaWe river, ia now con- 
shkfl’ahly diminished, hut .still flows onwirds. Pro¬ 
ceeding downwards, along q;s liauks, numerous small 
sw,allows may he ohi’erveil uiiih'r tlie overliiiiiging 
foliage of bforhiiry Park, where, iu sevtwal plaee.s, tlie 
hiiiks liave been uiiderniined and trees uprooted by 
tlieir ingurgitating process. r*n tills park there is a 
remarkalile group of yews, containitig the largest and 
most ancient speciiiieris of ttiose trees that can ho 
found in Knglaiid—probably in tile world. Tliey are 
mentioned in JJainrsdap-lxm/,, may Iiiive ^locn in 
existence when the tread of llomiiu legit ns was heard 
in tlie land, and are now known by tlie ajipellation of 
the Druid’s drove. Every October, this grovo is the 
seene of rites, conilueted at night by the lantern dimly 
burning, uliieli are regarded with no small surjirise 
and alarm by the neighbouring rustics. Tlio visitors 
(o Nnrhury Parle, however, on siicli occasions, are not 
Druids, hut eiitliu-siastic entoniologists. One ofrthe 
r.arest of English insects, and, from its frequenting the 
top.s of trees, the jiiost difiicult to capture, is the dotted 
cliestliuVniotli (dfm The po.ssessiou of a 

speeiniewif tliis inseet eoiistitutes tlie, veritable blue 
ribbon of Britisli eiitoiiioiog^'. Its locality ia unknown r 
Imt in October, wlieii tlic berries on tliO yew-trees of 
tlie Druid’s drove are ripe, t(jji luglit-waiidering inseet 
eoiiies to feed upon them, and frequently, intoxicated 
by their iiowerful jiiieo, falls to tli\ground, becoming 
ail easy sjioil to the watcliful entomologist. 

From llie Park, tlie diminished Mole takes ’an 
easterly course towards Mickleliarn, forming a sluggish 
reaeii 4 if water, affont half ii mile in length. Here 
tliere is a Inrgq sivallow, Init its opcr.ition is^Iow, as, 
from the lessened "sjieed and volume of the stream, 
it is gpiierally choked v itli hrusliwoodandothorloo.se 
drift. It occasions, liowover, the eurious effect tif tlie 
river appearing to fiow hack towards its source—tlie 
stream gently returning upon itself by thfi,,suction of 
tlie swallow. In early summer, wlien tlie waters are 
rapidlydallirig, poaeliers frequently clear tlie lirushwood 
from tlie nioutli of tliis sw.allow to let the water run off 
at once, in order that they may eatcli tlie fish left in 
the shallows aliovc. Below tliis place, tlie river, now 
scarcely deserving the appellation of a burn, contracts 
into a narrower and deeper cliaitRei, which, before it 
readies Micklchani, falls Jnto the insatiable maw of 
anotlier swallow, and theaa.it drop dis.ippears in the 
bowels of the eartli. 

■ It should be oliscrvi^i tliiit tlie water is n#t absorbed 
by tlie swaMpws as by a filter or a spongy soil—it 
actually pours down into them. Sometimes, however, , 
wlieii tlie mflutJi of the swallow is choked by brush- r 
wood, leaves, sand, and otlier drift, brought within ftij ,■ 
vortex hv tlie force of the descending curreuti a seeu^-! c! 
ing absorption takes place; buPwheetthe dbstruqt^i^;,!'; 
flatter is removed, the watef rgshes doum.in a 'cqtp!^! 
tinuotfs stream. Fish are not unfrequintly 
among the other obstructing matteitt'which chdkdfti^. l' 
entrance of a swallow—a largo pike was thus cangp'#;; 
few years ago close by the meadow at Cowslip ?■’ 

Wc liate here described the state of the itoie 
exactly a# we witnessed it on our last vislt^ti® its '. 
pl^sant banks, IVhen wc viaitod it on |t j^^ious' 
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occasion, during a very dry season, and tlio stream 
of the river vri,s much less copious, we found tliat 
the last drop of' water was engulfed at the base of 
■ Box-hill, a mile and a half higher tip. The reader, 
then, will readily understand how it is that in wjnter, 
when the water is liigh, the open channel of the Mole 
becomes a continuousistreara-' the ingurgitating action 
of the..swallows ceasing, because the subterranean 
passages are overcharged. But io-summer, when the 
river ip low, tlie water is gradually drained«off, until 
it disappears altogether; and the point of disappear¬ 
ance ^hapjiixra at different places, higlier or lower, 
according us the stream is less or rafire copious. In 
continued dry weallior, during summer, wlien the 
stream is leso than tlie amount of w-atcr drawn off by 
the swallows, every day almost makes a cliange as 
regards the extreme point of total disappearance. 
These facts account for the conflicting descriptions 
given of this river, as scarcely any two persons ndio 
have visited it at different periods liave seen it in tlie 
sajme state. And even tlioso who agree witli respect 
to its actual underground course, set different limits 
to its subterraneous career, accorlling as tliey observed 
the poinC of. disappearance. Tlie d^ upper channel 
‘ has consequently beqn stated to cxtmd ditlcrent dis¬ 
tances—from one to three miles. Wlien, as we liavc 
already said, ■w’c saw tlie river disappear at tlie ba.se 
of Box-hill, the dry clianiiel, measured liy its devious 
windings, extended for thcee miles, wliicli may, in all 
cases, be considered the maximum distance. 

After the point of disappearance passed, we, of 
coun?, find tho bed of the river dry, with pools here 
and there; but as we proceed further down, and 
pass Micklehani, we find tho channel completely void 
of water, and overgrown with a rank luAuriant 
herbage. Proceeding still further downwayas, at a 
place called Bocket Farm, we meet with a strong 
spring of water, the first re-appearance of tlie river. 
As the swallows are numerous, stretching for a consi¬ 
derable distance, so are the springs. Extending for 
about three-quarte^f of a mile, tliis mnititudiuous cliain 
of springs quickly form a considerable stream; and 
augmented by more still lower down, the Mole careers 
along in its destined course, beneath the broad bine 
skies, a larger river than wlien it'first met with the 
greedy swailow's. Though there is no certain data by 
which we can determine wliether tlifc snomerged waters 
<rf the swallows be those which form the numerous 
.springs, yet w8 may fairly conjecture that they arc 
identically the same. This reasonable conclusion is 
aided by tljfj fact, that when Mr Stephenson was con¬ 
ducting his survey for tho Brighton line of railway, 
he ascertained that the level of the first sprk’g was 
eight feet below that of the point of disappearance at 
the last active swallow. 

These remarkable phenomena of the Mole arc 
clearly referrible to the eWrnous nature of the 
subsoil over whioh^4he river‘flows. Tho vale of 
, Box-hill, like other transv^se outlets of the chalk 
of the North Downs, has ewd?ntly resulted from an 
extensive fissure produced in the strata when they 
wei^ in the act of elevation frqjn beneath the waters 
of the'ocean by, which tliey were once covered. A 
chssm of this description must have been partially 
filled with loose blocks of chalk, the ifitefstices being 
more or less filled by day, miirl, sand, and other drift 
brouglit down by the flotws whiqh traversed tljis gorge 
on their way to |J»e valley of the Thames. The scat- i 
tered blodjs of Chalk* jes® on a stratum of imperviou* ; 
, . Clay, aiifi the Constant percolation of water frofil the , 
iabove jjvai^ing away the interstitid iwrad, . 
! produces snbtofWneoas water-courses. The swalJowS 

B the gullies which lead to the fissures and channel* \ 
W>e <^ik beneath. When the water in idie river is ^ 
llEiUowv iKUeil the * 

the ifwikllowi ' 


but when the river is low, the subterraneous obanhels 
drain off tbe water, and for a certain distance the bed 
of tliC atreaon is left completely dry.- 
^ In connection with this subject, and arising frOta 
similar causes, we may briefly allude to the remark¬ 
able outbursts Of water, termed winter-bourns, which 
frequently (fticur in the chalk-districts. Rain at all 
times freely finds its way through tbe caverns of the 
chalk, and gives origin to springs which issue forth at 
tlie top of tlie gait or impermeable clay that underlies 
tlie chalk; but sometimes, when long-continued rains 
havdfilled tlie fissures and caverns, the spring or vent 
below is insufllcient for the over-supply, and the reser¬ 
voir, as it were, overflows, the water exuding from tho 
gullies of the upper surface. These occasional sources 
continue to flow till the perennial springs suffice to 
carry off the water supplied from the skies. In several 
places, such springs break out after the autumnal and 
winter rains, and run themselves dry in the course of a 
few nioctlis. .Sometimes many years elapso between 
tlie occurrence of tliese outbursts, till a particularly 
wet season fills tlie clialky reservoirs, and causes the 
stream to flow. This event is traditionally connected 
with a superstitious dread of coming evils; from the 
earliest period, it has been supposed to foretell famine 
and pestilence. Few popular superstitions are so well 
founded, for the very cause of tho flowing of the bourn 
—an excess of rain—is injurious to the health of man 
ns well as bis liopes of tlie harvest. The outburst of 
tile bourn at Croydon in 18,52, after being dry for 
fifteen years, was accompanied by a pestilential fever 
so fatal as to attract the attention of the government. 


LA 11 ABBIAT A. 

IN TWO CHArTEBS.—CHAT. I. 

The sun had not yet risen, and a heavy mist hung 
over Mount Vesuvius, spreading on towards Naples, 
and enveloping the small toivns on the coast. Tlie sea 
was jjiilui. On the beach of a small gulf under the 
.Sorrentirie rocks several fishermen wero engaged in 
hauling up the boats and nets which had been used 
during the night, .whilst others were preparing their 
tackle and trimming their sails for a fresh start. No 
one was idle; for even the old women had brought out 
tlicir spindles, and tho wives and children were engaged 
to work or play. 

‘Look there, Rachelt there is our padre,’ said an 
old woman to a little thing of ten years old, who played 
round her spindle. ‘He is just stepping into the 
boat. Antonlno is to take him over to Capri. Holy 
Maria! how sleepy the venerable pastor looks.’ Thus 
sayiig, she greeted a little benevolent-looking priest, 
who was just seating himself in a boat, after having 
carefully lifted liis long black robe and spread it on 
tlie bench. The men on the sftore paused in their work 
to see tlie departure of their past® who nodded end 
greeted right and left. 

‘Why does ho go to Capri, grandmamma?’.asked 
the child. ^‘Have the people there no priest, that tiiey 
R ust borrow ours ? ’, "' ' ‘ 

‘Silly child I’ said the old woman; plenty 

of priests over there, and the most beautiM tdwinfiass, 
and even a hermit, which we have .not- ■ But there is A 
nobletlady vho lived here for som^ tiili«i iimd #o 
ill, that more than once it was thoipht -s||e nof 

recover, and the priest had to 
However, the Holy Virgin 
strong and weU ageing 
When iflie went ft 


:eb| Sm :fiow - 
' sen bwBjy day. 
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a great heap of ducats to the church and to the poor, 
and would not go till the padre had promised to 
continue his visits to her there, that she mi^^ht cdnfess 
to him. She has wonderful confidence in him, and we 
may consider ourselves fortunate in keeping him as a 
pastor; for he has the talents of an arci^bishop, and 
many of the highest in the land inquire after him. 
The'Madonna be with him!’ Whereupon ^he again 
nodded towards the little boat, whiuh was ju$t pushing 
off from the shore. 

‘ Shall wo have line weather, my son?’ inquirett the 
little priest, looking doubtfully towards Naples. 

‘ The sun has not yet risen,’ replied the young owner 
of the boat; ‘ it will soon clear away the mist.’ 

‘ Then hasten on, that we may arrive before the heat 
of the day.’ 

Antonino seized the long oar to push the boat into 
deep water, but suddenly stopped and looked up tlio 
steep path which led from the beach to the little town 
of Sorrento. The slight form of a girl was visible 
hastening down the stops, and waving a handkcrchiof. 
She carried a little bundle under her arm, and her 
dress was plain in the extreme; but the head thrown 
haughtily back, and the iioblo cut of tlie features, 
contrasted strangely witli her apparent poverty. Tlio 
black braids of her hair were crossed above her 
forehead, liko the diadem to which she seemed born. 

‘Why are we waiting?’ asked the priest. 

‘There is a*woman coming towards the boat who 
wants to go to Capri, if you do not object, paiiro. Wo 
shall not go any the Slower, for she is a light little 
tiling, scarcely eighteen yc.ars of age.’ A t tliis moment 
the girl stepped from behind the wall which enclosed 
the winding path. 

‘Laurollal’ said the priest; ‘what has she to do in 
Capri?’ Antonino shrugged.his shoulders. The girl 
advanced hastily witli her eyes on the ground. * 

‘ How do you do. La Rahbiata I ’ cried several of tlie 
young sailors. Tliey would have said more, had not 
the presence of the priest restrained them; for the 
silent scornful way in wliich tlie girl received their 
greeting seemed to irritate tlie rude fellows. 

‘ How do you do, Laurclla ? ’ said the priest; ‘ how 
are you to-day ? Do you wish to go to Capri ? ’ 

‘ With your permission, padre.’ 

‘ Ask Antonino—ho is the owner of the boat. Every 
one is master of his own property, and God is Lora 
over us all 1 ' 

, ‘ Here is a half-carline,’ said Laurella, without looking 

at the young boatman; ‘ can 1 go forAhat ? ’ 

‘ You want it more than I do,’ murmured the young 
man, as he pushed aside some baskets of oranges to 
make room. * 

‘I shall not go for nothing,’ replied the girl, knitting 
. her black eyebrows. 

‘ Come, ^ild,’ said the priest; ‘ he is a good youth, 
and wUl not make himsmf rich at the expense of your 
little store. Ther% get in and sit down here hy me. 

' he has spfMinis jacket, that you may sit more 
eotufortably: ^ did not do as muenforme; but that 
'is the way with young people—more cara is taken of 
one little girl like you than of ten reverend gentlemen. 
Well, weU, you need not ejccuso yourself, ’Toniml; 
this U always the way of the world 1 ’ 

Latifella liad meanwhile stepped into the boat and 
seated herself, but she pushed the jacket on one side 
without !a wegd. o£ thanks. The young sailor did not 
remqve it, but murmured something between his^eeth. 

then pushed vigorously from the shore, and the 
Rttle skiff fleur out into the gulf. 

' ‘What hate you got in that bundle?’ asked the 
juitst, while ^ey aaiM across the water, which was 
just npw ih the tot rays of the sun. 


t I 

‘ Silk, thread, and a bit of a loaf, padre. I am to 
sell the silk to a v?oman in Anacdiri who makes 
ribbon, and the tliread to some one elre.’ 

‘ Did you spiifit yourself?’ 

‘Yes, padre.’ 

‘If*I remember right,^ou have ‘also learnt to make 
ribbons ? ’ « ^ 

‘ Yes, padre ; but inysmotber is so much wo^se that 
I cannot leave the lumse, and we are not able to buy 
a loom fo]j ourselves.* * 

‘ Oh! is slie worse ? When I was with you ai# feaster, 
she W'as sitting up.’ 

‘ Tkc spring is always the worst time wltn her. 
Ever since tiie great storm and tjic earthquake, she has 
siillfered BO much, as to lie obliged to keep-fier bed.’ 

‘ Indeed! tlieii you must,be earnest in prayer to the 
Virgin for lier, and be good and industrious, tliat your 
prayers may bo beard.’ After a pauae^ lie continued: 

you were coming down to the shore tliey shouted, 
“How do you do. La VtabiiiatA!” Why do tliey call 
you so ? It is not a pretty name fur a Cliristian girl, 
wlio sliould be soft, mild, and gentle.’ Her dark face 
crimsoned witli bluslies, and lier eyes flashed. 

‘They mock me lieeauso 1 will not dance, ^nd sing, 
and talk nonseiib*, like other girls. Why cannot they 
leave me alone ? 1 do them no Ifiirm.’ 

‘ But you should be courteous to every one. Perhaps 
you may not like to dance and sing like others whose 
lives are Iiappier; but cv^n hearts oppressed with 
sadness may give a kind word.’ Klie looked down, 
and contracted slier brows, as if to hide tlio dark eyes 
beneath. Por some time they continued tticir w^y in 
silence. The sun now shone Ifrilliantly over the moun¬ 
tains; the summit of Vesuvius rose above tlie mist; 
and the Iiouses iS tlie orange-gardens around Sorrento 
looked C^zling white in the morning rays. 

‘ Have'you heard nothing more of that painter, 
Laurella—that Neapolitan who wished to marry you?’ 
asked the priest. 

She shook her head. 

‘ He came once to take your picture; why did you 
refuse to allow him ?’ ' 

‘ What did lie want it for? There are many girls more 
beautiful than I am. And, then, who knows what he 
would have done with it? My mother said he.might 
bewitch mC, and injure my life, perhaps evei], hurt nay 
soul.’ * • 

‘ Do not believe such sinful things,’ said tho priest 
earnestly. ‘ Are you not always in the hands of God, 
without whose vfill not a hair of your head falls; and 
can a man like that, with a mere picture in his i^nd, 
be more powerful than our Heavenly Eathft? Besides 
that, yfm. might have known ho wished you well, or 
would he have asked you in marriage ? ’ 

The girl was silent. 

‘ And why did you refuse to marry ? ’ continued the 
priest, after a pause. ‘He was a good and handsome 
man, and would have 8 upporte'>your mother much 
better than yon can do witli the trifle you earn by 
spinning and silk-windfniV 

‘ We aie poor people,’ replied Laurella veliemently; 

‘ and my motlier has been so long ill, we jhould only ' 
have been ajmrderi tj him. Besides, I am not fit to be 
a signora. When his friends came to visit him, he 
would have *)C(Ji asliamed of mo.’ . , 

‘ How you talk! I tell you that he was an exqell«ji^, 
man; and, besides, he would have colae to live ^ 


^ ‘ 14o not want a husband; I sliall nssier marry t' 
said disdainfully, and as if $^aki&|^tp herself. 

‘Have you made a vow, or are you going^^^ 
convent?’ • ■ , , 1 ', 

She sheok her head, ■ ■ . 

‘ Peopl9 are right In calling yon headstipng, ',; 
consider tot you to In to 
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yw make the illness and poverty of your mother only 
more bitter bylyour obstinacy ? What pood reason 
could you have for refusing the honest man who wished 
to support you ? Answer me, LaurelJa.’ 

‘I Imve a reason,’ said she in a low and hesitating 
voice, ‘but I cannot tell it.’ • 

- ‘ Mot tell it ?—not to nu> ?—to your father-confessor ? 
You l 5 .now I always seek your good—do you not, 
Laurella ^ 

SlK^noddcd. « / 

‘ ThA unburden your heart, my child. If you are 
right^vYtiiltJfo the first to commend you; but you a/o 
young, and know little of the world, and may aflo^ivards 
regret having thrown, away your happinc.ss for some 
childisl^faillsy.’ She cast a hasty glance tow.rrds« flic 
young man, who, busy witJi his our, sat in the how 
of tlio boat. Ins woollen cap drawn down over his eyes, 
lie was gazing on the sea, and seemed occupied w'ith 
Ids own thoughts. , 

The priest saw her Idok, and bent down his car. 

‘ You did not know my father,' slic wliispered, and 
her eyes were full of gloom. 

‘ Your father ! why, ho died when you were scarcely 
ten yean old, 1 think 1 What has your father, wdioso 
soul, I trust, is in Paradise, to do witlfyour obstinacy ? ’ 
‘You did not know him, padre! You do not know 
that to him alone is my mother's illness owing 1 ’ 

‘How so?’ inquired the prie.st with surprise. 

‘ Because he beat and jjl-treated lier. I remember 
well the niglits when ho would come home in a perfect 
fury. She never spoke a word, and difi all he w ished ; 
but Jie would beat her till my lieart nearly broke. I 
used to draw the coverilig over my head, and pretend 
to be asleep; but, in tnitb, 1 cried all night. And 
when lie saw her lying on tlie floor, bis manner would 
suddenly change; lie would raise her, and cla^j her in 
Ids arms, close to his lieart, till she cried out lialf suffo¬ 
cated. My motlier forbade me to say a word about it 
then; hut it had such an effect u])on Iicr, tliat, ever 
since his death, many years ago, she h.as never regained 
her health ; and itiSlie dies—which Ileavcu forbid I— 
I know who will have killed her.’ 

The little priest shook his head, .and seemed un¬ 
certain how far he should acknowledge the justice of 
the girl’s reasoning. At last, he ifaid: ‘ Forgha liiin, 
my clvild(i as your mother has forgiven liifti. Do not 
let your thoughts dwell on such sdU sicncs, Laurella; 
better times are in store fur you, and all tliis will he 
forgotten.’ 

‘Never! I shall never forget it!’ slufsaid shuddering. 
‘Afid it is this which has determined mo to remain 
lUimaiTied,*padre. 1 will not he subject to one wiio 
will ill-treat mo one moment and care.sa me tijp next. 
If any were now to attempt to do citlier the one or 
the other, I should know how to defend my .self; hut 
my mother would not do so, because she loved him. 
I will love no one well enough to endure sucli things 
from him.’ sk.' 

‘What a child you are to talk such nonsense 1 ’ 
replied the priest. ‘ Are all&nSn like your father, who 
gave way to every wliim and passion, and did, in 
truth, ill-toeat your pother? Have you not seen 
nuiflbers of excellent men in tne neighbjtirliood, and 
women who live in perfect unity and peace with their 
;^;lin»bandB?.’ - ■ f 

■ >f.AJit,they appear to do so; but no one knew my 
fatbnr’e conduct to my mother.: she would rather liave 
died ft .tbousandL deaths .than have uttered a Vord of 
complslnt||^|lhd oil because she loved him. If it be lovo) 
wli^hcl^jws one’s lip^ so that one dare not cry dttt for 
liclp, Illicit, m^ces one dcfenoelesB against greater 

; iftituries tifittn wouid be endured from an enemy, then, 
t feave said, before; I, will never give up my heart 
'.l^.^rfiy'iio any roam' . t' ' 

you. yon are an ignorant child, atid 'do not 
pnfl^giro wijat you are talking of. Your heart wUl 


not ask you whether you will love or not: when the 
time comes, all these notions will then give way.’ 
■After a paKso, he again continued: ‘And did you tell 
that painter-did you tell him that you feared his 
harshness?’ 

‘ His eyes looked just like my father’s when asking 
forgiveness "bf my mother, and trying to make it up 
with licr. 1 know those eyes: they can bo feigned 
even by a man who beats the wife who has never done 
him any.harm; and I shuddered when I saw them 
again.’ After this, she remained silent, and the priest 
folI(»wed her example. He was thinking of much good 
advice that he could give to the girl; but the presence 
of the young sailor, who, towards the end of the con¬ 
versation, had become apparently restless, closed his 
mouth. 

In about the space pf two hours, they arrived in 
the little harbour of (lapn. Antonino carried the padre 
through the surf to the shore; but L.auTclla would not 
wait til,j he had waded back to fetch her: she lifted 
her little skirt, took her wooden shoes in her right 
hand, the bundle in lier loft, and splashed sturdily 
through the water. 

‘1 shall remain some time at (lapri to-day,’ said the 
priest, ‘ and you need not wait for me, my son. Indeed, 

I may possibly not return till to-morrow. Laurella, 
siiluto your mother for me when yon get liomc; I shall 
visit her Ix foro tlie week is out. I suppose you return 
before night ?’ 

‘If there he any opportunity,’ said the girl, .as slic 
arranged something about her dress. * 

• I'nii know that 1 must get back,’ said Aiiloniiio, 
ill what was intended for a very indiflbrent tone. ‘ I 
sh.all wait for yon till vespers ; tnd if you arc not here¬ 
by tli.at time, it does not matter to me.’ 

‘ You must go back. Lamella,’ put in the little 
prio.st; ‘you must not leave j'our mother alone all 
night. Ilave you far to go now ?’ 

‘ ’I’o Aii.acapri, to a vineyard.’ 

! ‘A»'i! tlicn our roads do not lie together. I am 

bound for C.apri. The Madonna bles.s you, my child ; 
and you, too, my son.’ Laurella kissed his hand, and 
uttered a farewell, in -which the priest and Antonino 
might claim an equal share; but tlie young boatman 
did not seem to perceive it. He took olT Ids cap to Ihc 
priest, hut did not even look at Laurella. However, 
when they had both left him, his eyes, hut for a 
moment, followed the priest as he toiled wearily over 
^the shingles, and then they' were turned with an eager 
look to tile liilly road on the right, up which toiled 
the girl, her hands over her eyes, to protect them from 
the scorching rays of the sun. , 

Before the pftth was lost between the rocks, she 
stood still for a moment, as tliough to take breath, and 
looked around her. The shore l.ay at her feet; she 
was Burroundifd by the wild island scenery, and the 
blue ocean gleamed in more than ordinary splendour; 
indeed, it was a view worthy of some attention. As 
luck would have it, her eyes, ptusing over Antonino's 
boat, met the gaze of its oVner fixed upon herself. 
'They both made a movement, as though they would 
excuse tliemselves for tlie acoiden1?«iii®|d then the girl 
Continued her walk with firmly closed npS. 

It was atuihour after noon, and Antonino hM already 
sat for two hours on the bench before the little pubjio- 
Ipmse frequented by the fishermen. Sometliing ^(^.ting , 
must have been passing in hU thoughtsfor evCTj^.fiye, 
minutes lie jumped up, stepped into the s&nlight, aiid 
looked corcihliy along the roads which led to the tight’ 
and left towarUB the twq towns of the island., 

‘ Tlie we.ither seems do-ubtful,’ said he to the’hori^t, , 
by way of excuse; ‘it is clear for the tooment,, ^ - 

know how to trust the colour of the sky. . It, Ilook®* 
just 60 before the last great storm, Whei^^I, j***^,, 
much difficulty in getting the English fanaljr solf to 
land. Do you remember,it.?’ 
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‘ No,’ said the -woman. 

‘Well, then, just think of my words, if tho -weather 
changes to-niglit.’ A pause ensued, interrupted by tlie 
hostess, who inquired: 

‘Are there many families over at your place yet ?’ 

‘They are just beginning to arrive,’ vVas the reply: 

‘ we have had hard times hitherto.’ •• 

‘It is a late spring. I wonder if you have c.ar.ucd as 
much as we folks of Capri f ’ • 

‘I should not have contrived to dine even twice a 
week on macaroni, if I had to depend solely on my 
boat,’ replied Antonino. ‘ A letter or two to he taken 
to Naples, or to row out a gentleman occasionally to 
fish, was all 1 could find to do. Hut you know my 
uncle owns the large orange-garden, and ho is ,a rich 
man. “’Tonino,” he said to me, “you shall never 
know want as long .as I live; ^ind after niy death, 1 
liave cared for you.” And thus, witli Cod’s lielp, I 
have got through tho winter.’ 

‘ Has your uncle any cliildren ?’ , 

‘No; lie never married, and was long absent in 
foreign land.s, wliere he got togetlier many a solid 
piaster. He proposes now to commence a l:irge 
fishery, and put me at the licad of it, to look after 
his rights.’ 

‘Then you are a lucky and a liappy man, Antonino,’ 
rcmarke<l tlie hostess. The young seaman shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘Kach one has his own burden to bear,’ said he, as 
he again arose and looked anxiously on all sith.-i, 
though*he inu^t have known a squall could come hut 
from one quarter. 

‘ I shall bring j'ou miother l.-ottlc: your uncle eaii 
pay for it,’ said tlie Iiosfess smiling. 

‘ Only a glass, thank yon, t'or your wine is soine'what 
fiery; my lioad is already quite hot from it.’ 

‘ Tooli! it will not allect your blood; you can drink 
as much as you like. Ah, here coiik'.s my husband! 
you must sit awhile longer, arsl chat with him.’ 

And there, true cnougli, carno. tho sturdy ownsir of 
the little inn, his net'hanging over his shoulder, and 
a red cap above his curly Iiair. He had licen taking 
some fish to tho beforc-meutioned lady of rank, to set 
before the little priest of Sorrento. As soon as he 
cauglit sight of liis guest, lie waved him a hearty 
welcome, and, seating himself beside him on the 
bench, began talking and asking questions. Ilia wife 
had just brought out a sieond bottle of genuine Capri, 
wiien footsteps were hc:ird on the sand, and I.nureUa, 
appeared coming from Anacaprj. She nodded liastily, 
and tlien stood hesitatingly for a moment. Antonino 
rose. 

‘There is a girl of Sorrento, who^came early this 
morning with our worthy pastor, and i.s olTliged to 
return before night to her sick mother.’ ^ 

‘Well, well; it is a long time till night,’ said the 
fisherman: ‘ she will not refuse a glass of -wine. Hollo! 
wife; bring another glass.’ 

‘Thankyou; I would ijthor not,’ said LaiircUn, still 
sta-nding at some distance. 

‘Four it out, wifoypour it out; she will bo persuaded.’ 

‘ Let her said the young, seaman; ‘ slie is 

obstinate. If she determines not to do a thing, heaven 
i anfi earth will not move her;’ and herewith he took a 
hast)r lea-fe, ran down to. the boat^ loosened the sail, 

, and then stood awmting his companion. Sho noddeil 
again to th% hostess of the inn, and then approached 
tho boat with hesitating steps. She stopped and 
looked around on all sides, as though hoping or 
expecting the atrlml of ftirthor company, but the jhora 
^ WM untenanteiL The fishermen were cither sleeping 
or oiit in pursuit of their business; some few of the 
women aaOd children-w^re sitting within their doof ways, 
dozing or spinning; and strangers who Had come across 
itt the morning, were awaiting the cooler portion of 
the day for their return. Lkurella was noti however, 


allowed much time to gaze around her, for Ixiforo sho 
could prevent it, Antonino had taken lit in his arms, 
Sind lioro her like an infant to the boat? Ho' sprang in 
after licr, and with a few strokes of the oar, they wore 
^Ireadjj' in the open water. 

THE londoA NE(?K0P0LIS. 

* • 

Anotir tlie time tlie li^c Board of Ilcalth was proposing 
its govenn;jent plan of extra-inurai burial, a niynber 
of barristers, city merchants, and others, formedfthem- 
selves into a comp.Tiiy for tho bo.tler 
inetro;k)lltan dead. 'I’hey were men of bus! ness habits, 
and their first imiiortiuit step was all the right diroolion. 
Tliejs piircliased a great tract of heathy ulbor^and in 
tho adjacent couuly of Surrey ; in this way, securing 
the ju iinary reiiiiisites for the neeroiiolis of a vast city 
—namely, extent, beauty, privacy, and duo remoteness 
in conjunction with aeeessihihty. Such -was tho 
beginning of tlie J.oiulou Necrofiolis Company, and of 
their cemetery at Woking, in Surrey. Al'e shall now 
describe a visit made there a few days since; premising 
thus much, that we write for iio other purpose tlian 
to disseminate what we believe to be in^'i'csting 
information. * 

Tlie August morning rises dnlTy, betokening r.ain; 
but tile sun gradually comes forlh, so that between 
nine and ten o’clock, when we reaeli Cbiiring Cross, 
there seems the promiso of a, fine autumn day. This 
inereases as we approach 11 Vstmiiister; the cheerful 
sun gilding the* pinnacles of tho grand old abbty, 
smoothing down, as it seems, the rugged brick oi’^lho 
unfiuislied eloek-towcr of tlie^Kvv Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, clearing awjiy- the mist which yet lingers ou the 
muddy qiver, and shining with liarvest-like splendour 
ns we ci^s tlie Bridge and pass down the West¬ 
minster Itoad. Here II.e Necropolis (Company hare 
their newdj’ creeled station, m eonncctiou with the 
Houtli-wcstern Badway. 

Our friends arriving, wo sfPfTfrora the w.aiting-rooni 
011 to tlie platform. It is eleven o’clock, and tlie train 
is getting ready. I’lio passenger-carriages are, at this 
end of the platform, nearest the line; at the other 
end, which is the extremity of tho station, rests the 
inassin- tender, wAli its for ever quiet pa.ssengers. 
Ill this, the eump.artments for the coHins ur«» divided 
from each other, life those in second and third class 
tiasscnger-earriagcs, and, like them, have doors at 
either side. On one of these latter being opened, we 8c*e 
the boxes or eelft for the coffins, one above anotlier, 
cacli eoflin having a distinct compartment, and being 
thus as private—the carriage-door being cTosed—and 
as niuck to itself, as tliougli convcj'cJ in a separate 
liearse. For further securit 3 ' during tlieir rapid transit, 
tlie coffins are secured by massive straji.s. 

Tlie privacy and quietude witli wliicli tin’s wlioto 
business of receiving, conveying, and depositing tfia 
[ coffins in tlie tender is effected, «nnot lie too highlijr 
commended. Tlioso w ill be found legitimate causes 
of success, as w-ell as th^ cleanliuess and order observ- 
alile—for, paradox ns it may seem, the eye of griet 
is profoundly critical^ Tliough we roust jiave been 
quite an liqjir at tfie station, and travelled down 
to Woking with eighteen coffins in the funeral-van, wi^ . 
saw nothing, *1105088 one had looked fpr it, even to hiO^. . 
that sucli was oup burden, till we beheld at a distance 
one or two cofiins cnslirouded in JiaUs, being dtapm b^\," 
light-wlAeled biers to their final xesfaitt-plaoc#Broji(^t'»i 
^le heathery undulations of tile‘^acreafield.| . . a .;';);'; 

Tlit^ooms on a level with the platisnn aie nStoiiiJ 
and first-class waiting-rooms, each gt the lifttar " 
precisely alike. The floor below contains 
sceond-dass waiting-rooms; and-the ground-fl^ij^^i;' 
occupied offices and rooms for third-dass i, 

undertakeAi, and attendants. These are h ' 

m^nei similac to the first and second cliupirwiytAA.:. v 
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' The coffins upon arriral aife conveyed to a recess, 
and thence raised to tlie level <.f the railway platform 
on a lift workeV. by steam. If the corpse should reach 
the station .the night previous to burial—earlier than 
which none is received—there are special recesses o»’ 
the several floors ibr their reception; the lift asCen'ding 
to the second or thi^rd floor, ^ps the case may be, of a 
second or first class funeral. In this way, with entire 
privaty, bodies,are moved either to their temporary 
resting-places or to the funeral-lftider. 

If recollect rightly, one of the clauses iii the extra¬ 
mural plan of burial suggested by the Board of Health, 
wa 8 ^ 6 *Wll^ifect, that all bodies, upon the lapsp of so 
many hours after death, should pass into tlie official 
Iiands appointed bj’-' government. There was .great 
wisdom in this proposal. Those acquainted'with tlie 
miserable house-accommoiation of the London poor, 
know only too well the horrors consequent upon tlie 
retention of the dead amidst the living for days together, 
and the advantages .which would arise were there 
public receptacles for the dead previous to burial. The 
need for such places would he less urgent, had the 
majority of those constrained to live in London a 
prospect of better house-accommodation than wliat 
they possess at present; but tliis cantingent can only 
be slow and progivssive, us associations like that 
existing for tlie Improvement of the Dwellings of tlie 
Labouring Classes can but work partial effects. As 
such is the case, let us hope that tlio Metropolitan 
Local Management Act jfist passed, will in its advanced 
modifications secure to itself the power of action on 
tills point. Indeed, at the period of its first institution, 
sonfe such plan as that referred to was proposed by 
the Necropolis Company; but the inhabitants of the 
parish or parishes in which it was fettled to erect the 
railway terminus, rose against the idea of d/Id bodies 
being retained in their vicinity. Of course, ^ch reten¬ 
tion would have been only temporary, under duo rules, 
and in fitting receptacles; still, the opposition was too 
serious to he withstood.-. Thus one sees tliat associa¬ 
tions, just as individuals, have to war against prejudice 
and ignorance, vfiien any radical improvement is 
suggested. If education lias to bo prayed for in any 
one direction more than another, it is in this which 
bears relation to death, and all the barbarism, ignprance, 
and superstition connected therewitli. 

But ftie train is ready, and avo * start. A few 
hundred feet brings us into the main-line, and we make 
rapid progress along the most beautiful, perhaps, of 
England’s many railways. Mile by mUe, as we leave the 
low-lying levels of the Thames, tlie landscape on either 
hand inoraases in beauty. At Kingston, we get rich 
glimpses of the wooded scenery of Berkshire; and 
fitftlier on, to Esher, and so to Weybridge, stretch out 
those russet downs so peculiar to the southern counties 
of England. These are sometimes intersected with 
russet eornflelds; at others, with farms or clustered 
cottages.- There, the distance, winds a silvery 
rivulet, which, approaching the railway as we pass on, 
is seen to lose itself in l^le* sedgy pools, gay with 
countless marsh-flowers. Here, we dip into a cutting, 
down whose bushy slopes tlie wild convolvuli twine 
their anovi^ flowers; and comiflg out again upon the 
level, we see the heath stretching away in a wild 
expanse of undulating swells, and bMe«and solitary 
distances. Soon after passing Wey bridge, the estate of 
the Necropolis Company commences, and from hence 
it extends for upwards bf four miles along the line of 
tte South-westftn Rails^y towards Farnhorough and 
rirhrighfc* Tim trwnj climbing, as it seems, an^mdu* 
latn|g A and catching picturesque glimpses of the 
little riyer.W 8 y a«lQ the Rasingstoko Canal, has a vast 
table-ia^ before it, broken into ridges and acclivities, 
end encircled, in a great measure, by green and solitary 
^^“•^'broBgh'this scene, the train noW proceeds for 
Sbine parts, the headhery moor creeps 


close, beside the rail; in others, we pass cornfields, 
beaten low by rain or wind; by gravelly hollows, 
where excavators have been at work. We now. begin 
to catch glimpses of the cemetery, which lies to our 
left. We see the road which divides the consecrated 
from the unconseurated ground-; the fence wliich 
encloses the 400 acres at present set apart for burial; 
the church and cliapel, so distinguished in name, hut 
in realijy precisely similar; the lovely sward-clothed 
knolls on which they stand; the refreshment-houses, 
with their deep verandas; the chaplain's house; the 
raijgo of stables, with the bailifl'’8 house attached ; and 
a portion of tlie young plantations, flower-beds, new- 
turfed lawns, and avenues stretcliing away acre after 
aero. 

The estate contains nearly 2200 acres, divided into 
two parts, situated at a^distance of about two miles from 
cacli other. Both are intersected by the railway—the 
one containing 1700 acres; the other, about 500. Ulti¬ 
mately. the larger section will bo devoted entirely to 
use as a cemetery, tlius supplying London with a place 
of scpulclire for centuries; whilst the lesser section, 
surrounding, as it does, the Woking station, is to be 
devoted to building purposes—the soil thereabouts 
aflbrding excellent clay for bricks, which are already 
made by the company, not only for their own use, but 
for transmission to tlie towns on the southern coast. 
All tlie enormous mass of draining-tiles which have 
been used, and the piles of the same that we see lying 
about the grounds, have thus been produced. 

But the train, with its solemn burden, not* leaves 
the main-line, and enters that whicli leads into the 
cemetery. We wind our sliort way amidst newly 
formed beds of American pla^its, young plantations, 
piles of gravel, and embankments; and stop before the 
station or refreshment-house attached to the uncon- 
seerated ground—tlie consecrated ground and cliurch 
in the distance having one precisely similar. It is a 
pretty simple building, of but one story, running round 
thref, sides of an asphalt-paved square, raised level to 
tlie floor of tlie railway-carriages, and gay in the midst 
with a circular bed of American evergreens. It is 
fraified entirely of wood, and has a deep and prettily 
fringed veranda running round the inner side. Tliis 
branching-out at either end for some way along the 
platform, gives shelter and space at the side nearest 
the church fur small rooms, into which the coffins ore 
temporarily lifted. At the rear of these respectively, 
tlie biers await; and thus screened from vulgar curio- 
'sity, the funerals take their way, and are, as it were, 
unseen until they approach the sacred edifice. 

But wo alight, and crossing the smooth dry pave-, 
ment, enter a flrsit-class waiting-room. It is as liglitsume 
and airy* as it is possible to be. Through open doors, 
and windows slid back to the full, the divine sunlight 
flows in; takl'a from black-clothed chairs, table, and 
settee, a portion of their lugubriousness; and falling 
on the bright red of the partially carpeted floor, climbs 
up the .walla and to the roof with a hue of warmth 
and light. In winter, these rooms are warmed by 
pretty-looking stove-like fireplaces. A few servants 
move quietly to and fro from the^fbeiM in the centre, 
bearing such simple refreshment as themourners need. 

As we quietly sit awaiting our conduct<s«, the 
extreme balmioesth and freshness of the air strike us 
p remarkable. It may be that, having so lately 
breathed the atmosphere of London, we' more qnjckly 
perceive this scented freshness; but cermn that 
much as we know of England, we recollect no 
sphere more strikingly pure. It SBjfUs of heatnmv 
of tUe wild commons and hills aorow wh^tdi it v^ 
come , sweeping from the sea. Added to the 
intense stiUness of the place i«ads a cheri»>' ' 

Passing out again to the platforui^ Wse;l^ th|Kt;&e' 
tender and carriage, having delated i 
tboii burden here, have pt(K}^ed;^ww^‘ dw 
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horses on the nail, to the consecrated section of the cannot say; hut it is wortliy of attention, particularly 
cemetery. So we wind our way amidst flower-borders, if any data in the IleRistrar-generars Weekly, reports- 
vast beds of American plants—sucli as nw-gnolfas, ftere found to bear relation. Some of'the graves lie 
rhododendrons, azaleas, and many other hardy exotics amidst future copies and belts of woodland; others, 
—-up the ascent towards the chapel. Service is at the amidst ^lawns yet unturfed ; others, more beautifully 
moment being performed, and we do nbt enter, but still, amidst the blossoming heather;'and others, where 
linger instead upon the knoll around it, to%azeupon the magnolia, and azalea awill giv« shade. In either 
the loveliness of the scene. Its pictnrcsqjjpness cannot sections of tlie cemetery,»the grave-stones and njonu- 
bo surpassed. The heather—sliort, crisp, and dun, for nients are but spArsclv scattered, and, io our thinking, 
it is not yet in full blossom—clothes the broken-surfaced the less tlie^e arc of this class of decorations, the be^^tcr. 
ground for an immense distance, except where cultl- Crossing tlie fenced-in roadway to the constifirated 
vation has stepped in. Here, we liave ivoods — there, gro’iind, wo ascend to tiie churcli. The 
fields—beyond, lies more woodland—and then comes ofBcials^liavc just passed out with a funeral-train^aud 
the lengthened stretch of liills about Ihigshot and Wan- so we enter. The building is simple in the extreme, 
borough. To our rear, other uplands rise—Cliobham In figSire, it is cruciform, tlie trau.sverso heiffg pierced 
Ridges and the hills about Weybridge. Tliis extensive with windows, the beam liiwing doors at either e.nd, 
radius of hills gives all flic efibetj of an anipldtlieatre. whicli, standing open, let in the .sunshine and tlie lovcjy 
As wo stand, we in fact look over an extensive southern scene on either side. The triinsoms of the roof are of 
down—in part called Woking Heatli—lying about five oak,,or of wood stained to liave tliat effect, as in tlie 
miles from Guildford and its exquisitely pictiyrcsque old. w'oodcn churelics of the middle ages. The floor is 
tieiglibourhood. Till the reign of James 1., Woking, of brickwork, tesselated black and red; and all the 
with some other adjacent parislies, comprised a manor decorations are iiitho same sniiple ta.ste. 
retained by tile crown. As its soil at tills day indicates, In tins, tlie consecrated ground, sovernl London 
it was originally forest-land. It was so at the time parislies have allotted space—St (iiles in thi Fields 
of tlie Conquest; and by tlie amount of swine fed, its and Bloomsbury iJeing amongst tlic number. These 
growth of oak and beech trees must have been very plots tlie company liave afforded fi'ee, their only profit 
large. On a picturesque site near llio little river arising from the small burial-fees. Some funerals 
Wey, stood—till within a few years—tlie old manorial from these parislies take place whilst we are lierc; and 
house which seems to have been tlie favourite retreat as we proceed, we reacli a lipe of graves. Tliey are 
of several of tlie minions of our weakest kings. Here dug side by side, witli a due space of cartli between ; 
cainei tfle De-jj^-Spencers and others. Wolsey wn.s and tliough fully* six feet deep, tlicir floors and sides 
residing here when the news readied Iiim of tlie are as dry as a chamber-closet. Tiiis, of courscj is 
pope’s gift of a cardinal’s hat; and Cliarlos II.’s owing to drainage, and, in a degree, to the nature of 
Duchess of Cleveland occasionally made it her rcsi- tlie soil, wliich is acriist of peat-oartli resting on sand 
deuce. Finally, it passed by purdiase into the family —tlie result of primeval seas and sncceeiling forests, 
of the present Lord Onslow, by whom it was sold, and thus adapted for burial purposes. When we 
. in 1863, to the Necropolis Company. Tliese are its recollect tile mingled mud and water which fill ,bo 
past fortunes; its future arc of still deeper interest, many of tlie graves in tlie cemeteries about London, 
Here will be the graves of •countless generations wo can. better appreciate tins decency of sepulchre; ' 
yet unborn; here, amidst tlio peace and solemnity of more particularly tliat every‘‘‘l?orpse has a separate 
nature, those who never knew what either was, will grave, instead of being one of a mass in the horrible 
return to dust; here, from reeking courts, alleys, jiiid .system of ‘bedding up’ so long pursued, and so often 
mean rooms, the insentient body will rest in the sum- exposed in the statements made to parliament, 
mer’s sunshine, and have over it tlie lieatli of flowers; But even if the stringent facts of healtli, decency, 
and here, as elsewhere, man will work out, tliough and tin# advance of {lublic opinion in favour of extra- 
unknowingly, a miglity law. Here he will turn a mural burial, be set aside, that of cheapuKs will 
desert into a garden—a waste, into the most fruitful recommend it. *By*a clause in the company’s act, 
land, which, in ages yet idistant, may bo golden witli the expenses of a burial efl'ected at tlie cost of any 
prolific harvests. ^union or parish, arc limited to the sum of 14s. Therein 

Descending the swarded side of the knoll, we trace is included every* charge of reception, transmission, 
future avenues, recently planted with various kinds of interment, and the conveyance and return of two 
trees, some with Irish yew. But the cheerful American friends or attendants. A first-class grav'l in per- 
cvergreens predominate largely; hendb there will be petuity, ^inclusive of the conveyance of the body, 
greenness in winter, especially as in the noighb5urliood funeral-service, and interment, is L.2, I Os.; tliat of a 
this class of plants flourishes to a vast jxtent. This second-class single grave, alike inclusive of expenses, 
corner of Surrey is the garden of the azalea and the is L.l. The charges for the convcyaifte and return of 
rliododendron. At Knap's Hill, not three miles distant, mourners aro limited to the most moderate sum. Or • 
is the famous nursery of Mr Michael Waterer, who, the company undertake the wlioie 'jusiness of a funeral 
some forty years ago, fenjed in 120 acres of bog and at defined charges; thus relieving relatives froga a 
heath, and converted them into the marvellous garden most painful and oneroul iluty, and obviating, in nine 
it is. Here the noMe magnolia, with rhododendrons, cases out of ten, inevitable extortion. The survivors 
azaleas, kalmia<$tMi^mcdas, and niany otlicr hardy of the dead, if so tliey will, Iiavo but to post a letter, 
exotics, obtain a vigorous growtli, and display in May enclosing a certain sum, and they are free from all ' 
' ruad June an entire mass of blossom, whicli perfumes furtlier care; in addition to the assurance that the 
the air for miles. , ♦ remains of thaselhey loved will become dust under the . 

We taW a considerable number of men at work; buti pure skies, and surrounded by the loveliness of nature, 
;|n tjie Jlantfog-season, an averap of COO are daily As a matter of course, this andpther burial companies ’ 
employed, as to the graves, tlieir indicating hillocks are strinlently opposed by the low-ola^ undertaker^, ' 
look as yet but few in number in so vast a space; yet v^io propagate the most asttmnding nonsense 
the fautials, which ase rapidly increasing,, average fo||tIie respect^o them, and of which nothing Ifut tlie dret^ . ’ 
two sections of the cemetery about thirty a day, Sunday ignorance of the lower classes maki^ them the dupeC. ' 

. inclusiye-tina^Qg a total of 210 per week. Rather But in this, as in all other Questions of publfo utility; 

' curious in all statistical matters, we inquire if one day the truth has nothing to fear. , ; ‘ 

foore than another id^es a larger amount of burials; Monopoly will he hero out of the questlojl; fW iiflillar 
and we find Idjat Friday is the day when London pours burial com]»uie8 have been lately formedadd otherjS 
out its dead. Wltetbler tidf &ot is a general one, we wiR undouotedly arise, now the new law ' 
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Li^ility gives facility to combination of capital. So 
fiir, however,t the-cemetery ifb Woking, through its 
' distance, vnst\xtent with .accessibility combined, anh 
its extraordinary beauty of situation, is really what it 
has styled itself—the Neokopolts op London. But ft 
may be, in the fulness of tjme, when the facilities of 
transit are enlarged, incorpf rations will 'carry out the 
dead^of London to still moreilistant heaths and solit.ary 
lands ; or it may be, that-in a still more distant time, 
advj^nced chemicai knowledge iral step in,, and return, 
by 60 k;e instantaneous process, the body to its primary 
elei|egjji_g.^d thus make graves and their corrupfion 
thh^s only of record. r 

We now retrace (uir steps to the pretty verandned 
building tihenco we started. We stay awhile upen the 
untouched heather, to notice its many varieties, its 
richness of colour and blossom, its fragrance, and the 
myriads of wild-bees busy in gathering lioney from 
the tiny flowers. Their hum and stir, togethm- so 
harmonious, are audible even to oars that hoar so dully 
as ours. But Woking Heath, even in very old days, 
"was celohrated for its sweet-smelling plants, llitlier, 
in the season, a vast number of eountry-peoiile used 
to couv*,' to giltlier a plant liotween a myrtle and a 
bay, for the purpose of scenting liftJen, preferring it to 
southernwood or laVender. After temporary rest .and 
refreshment, we go by the return-train to town, as 
far ns Eslier, wliere we stay till ei ening. 

It may be a misnomer^to use the words pleasure and 
pleasant with respect to a day p.assod .at a cemetery, 
however far from town; but tliis h.a# cert.amly been a 
nngt cheerful and pleasant one to ns. We have no fear 
of, or dismal notions touching death. We believe it to 
be a law of nature, full of the sublimest benefleeuee—a 
change that leads our spiritual portion to such now 
scenes as we may have fitted ourselves by our 
actions here. As for ourselves, wo hope to^eo WoIj.ing 
again some summer-day, wlicn its azaleas and its 
rhododendrons are in scent and bloom; and one day 
ave shall travel there~a- last journey, when a little 
more of our work is accomplished, and our pen laid 
down for ever. ^ 


THE BRISTOL MI|!KWOMAN. 

If my commendation be thoujtlit ext^'av.^sL•lnt, qualify it, dear 
madam, witli thu roileetiim tlnit it i.-i liest^wed on one who writes 
under complicated disadvantaaea; wiio ia unacquainted witli ii 
single rule of grammar, and who has never seen a dielionary.— 
Bannah More lo Mm UunUigm, ^ < 

The metropolis of tlie w'cst had long been famous 
for its radi' of mercliant-prinees and the sons of genius 
nurtured within its walls. By the literary tvorld, it 
was still regarded with undiniinished interest, as the 
birtliplaeo of Chatterton, when a new aspirant to 
literayy fame, still ntore lowly born, arose in the 

■ person of Anno ’parsley, whom her fellow-citizens 
delighted to call ‘ the poet milkwoman of Bristol.’ 

■ The class to which An^^Tearsley belonged were 
peculiar to the west country, and more especially to tlie 
ci^ of Bsjstoi. They inhabitejj the villages adjacent, 
and poured into that city from su to nine i.. u., uttering, 
as tiieysped along, their still reihombcsred cry of, ‘Ilac 
any muilt,’ in the purest Doric of the ^merset and 
Gloucestershire dialect. Their costume was peculiar. 
We see a clm^ representation of it in original edi¬ 
tions ofTtaak Walton., ePepys has left wword^sketcjli 
of a slioiflar one, al w;om by the gay mask^s who 
ft^iuented Xunl^dge fair in Ids day. The milk¬ 
woman deflijiwaing he# score in Hogarth’s Distressed 
■poet,'and she who aids the discord ^at ^drives his 
Enraged Mnsidau mad, are thus attired. , The gown, 

V chint* of the, most prononed pattern, low 


at the bosom, short in the sleeves, open in front, was 
constantly drawn up through the pocket-holcs, to 
display rf gay, quilted kirtle of crimson, the chief pride 
of its wearer. A neckerchief of orange silk clothed tho 
bosom. The shoes had broad buckles, and wooden heels 
of unusuaWieight. A cap of ample frill, was surmounted 
by a very low-crowned gipsy-beaver, encircled by a 
coronal of broad ribbon. On this very graceful head¬ 
gear, they balanced their snow-white wooden pail, 
hung round with glittering inc.asurcs of all sizes, and 
brfmful with tho luscious fluid, fresh from the meadows, 
rich, and yellow almost as the petals of the buttercup 
which floated on its surface. I never pass by one of 
those disgusting establishments called a London dairy, 
with its stalls of melancholy, imprisoned, dirty kine, 
and dirtier attendants, without involuntarily adverting 
to my west-country radkmaids. 

It ni.ay readily be imagined tliat a city so ancient 
retained many traditional usages long neglected else¬ 
where. Accordingly, Gunpowder Treason was cele¬ 
brated with almost its original fierce demonstration; 
and on tho birth-festival of King Charles, ‘Bristol, 
ovqrliungby the spoils of adjacent oak-groves, resembled 
a <‘ity in a wood. The sports of May-day wore not 
forgotten. 1 renieniber in niy boyhood, how, on the last 
day of April, young and old went out ‘a cowslipping’ 
in the meadows, returning in groups at eventide, dusty 
and footsore. To be tho bearer irfio town of the 
largest ‘cowslip stick,’ was considered a great triumph 
among the lads and lasses ^f Bristol. This often 
measured a yard in length—being a hazel-wand, slit 
in four, to hold the st.alks, while tho petals, smoothly 
ranged outwards, looked like a great golden staff. 
Tart of the spoil was, on reaching liome, quickly tied 
up into what the ehiluren called ‘tosties,’ or'flower- 
balls ; a part was reserved to deck the 'May-pole. By a 
custom ancient as the days of Queen Bess, the city 
inn'-kcepers lent to their milkmaids any amount of 
sdver-platc with which to celebrate the coming M,ay. 
In no instance was this eonfldcncic abused. Indeed, 
the custom h.ad grown into something like a privilege. 
The May-pole being erected on a sylvan .spot of unri- 
viilled beauty, w ell known to^Bristolians as the Downs, 
these maskers, fantastically .attired, and bearing aloft 
■ flowers, flagons, and tankards, mingled into one huge 
pyramid, proceeded thither with musicians, ere sun¬ 
rise, to dance tiie morris. That over, they restored 
tlic borrowed ptatc; donned a soberer habit; and by 
eight oV,loek, were again pursuing their rustic vocation, 
with nicely-balanecd pails, through the city’s narrow 
streets. *' 

Snell was the costume and the calling of our poetess, 
and of her mother, likewise a milkwoman, who had 
catered for the brcakfast-taljles of the Bristol lieges in 
the reign of Queen Anne. At the period of Anne 
Yearslcy’g introduction to literate, though only 
twenty-four years of age, she was*1IHjgdy the mother 
of six children. 'Her maiden-name lias not.eutyived ; 
her hnsbngd occupied no higher position than tliat of 
farm-labourer; and one is at a loss to understand what 
«ouId have influenced an intellect like hers tpAhIte 
'‘itself to a helpmate in all respects so uncmgenial. i',; ’ ' 

They resided in a cottage upon Clsnwi Bilil ft 
romantic spot, commanding a prospect Of valt eyteflt 
over the hills and fertile valleys of ^mers^t. ft seenis 
to bfe an establisheil law, to which there pan, be ho 
exception, that prophets and poets are hlUteunhjluiiiure^. 
among those wlio know them best. Oi^ wswUTsiih®’' 
shared this common lot,. ‘Her neighlKihrij^.^^s 
one who at an earjy period. ihtmesw.^witaSf'ah her ■ 
fate, ‘did not esteem her in Anywise* 
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themselves. “ She was,” said they, “active and indus¬ 
trious always busy with her cows.” Her mother, she 
herself told me, was a woman of sense, delighting in 
hooks, and hence originated her own passion forreading. 
On asking her how she managed to procure books, she 
replied: “From her betters, who kindly lent them.” She 
has no manners of society—how should she ? JJut when 
seated in the meadows at morn and evening milking, 
she warbles her wood-notes wild with rt beauty and 
taste which cultivation might ripen into the powers of 
a siren.’ * 

Walton, too, had his milkmaid. Our readers w^ll 
recall—though possibly the worthy citizen who writes 
thus, did not—that one of the pleasantest passages in 
the old fi8herm<an’s delightful hook is the expression of 
his admiration of her simple rustic song. ‘ As 1 left 
this place, and entered into the next field, a second 
pleasure entertained me. ’'JJwas k handsome milkmaid, 
that had not attained to so much age and wisdom as 
to load lier mind with any fears of things that will 
never be; but she cast away all care, and Fang*like a 
nightingale: her voice was good, and the ditty fitted 
for it.’ 

Providenee, however, iiad decreed that the stern 
realities of life should press heavily upon the poetess, 
and desolate her home. Before proceeding further, let 
mo observe, that the credit of having rescued this child 
of genius from obscurity and wretchedness belongs to 
one, the tenor of whose life illustrates the great axiom, 
tliat piety without works is but as sounding brass and 
a tinkling gymiial. On Hannah More’s return from a 
visit to Mrs MBntague—a name familiar to all tlie 
readers of Shakspeare—her serv-ants told lior that a 
poor woman, who used^o oull daily for the kitcheii- 
refnse to feed her pig, was now, with Iier mother, 
linsband, and cliildrea, slowly perishing for want; that 
tlipy literally fed upon the refuse the swine did oat. 
Tlie following day, slie was shewn a cop 3 ' of versos, 
sakl to liavc been written by this very person. Mrs 
More, altliough at first incredulous, hastened to discover 
the presumed author, from motives of benevolence. 
There was, besides, a ‘natural and strongly expressed 
tone of niisery in the verse.s, which semned to fill the 
writer’s mind,’ wliocver it might prove to be. Her 
generous intentions were anticipated. A plnl.anthropie 
merchant of the city, whose name is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the poems, had alread)' become acquainted 
with her uistress. It is said that tlie scene he encoun¬ 
tered in the milkwoman’s home, though familiar to the 
page.s of fiction, hiis, happiljq not often been realised, 
even in the annals of tlie poor.' Her coms —the main 
dependence of a large family—had gone to satisfy 
tlie landlord’s claims; the cottage, ^eiiudcd of its 
humble plenishing, scarcely afforded a bed; before a 
frcless hearth sat the famished, dispirited husband; 
scattered around were six children crying uid clamorous 
for bread; in one corner, on a heap of dirty straw, lay 
the aged grandmother, bedridden; .while at the oppo¬ 
site side, struggling in the throes of childbirth, was 
she who bore the relation daughter, wife, and mother 
to all these wretched beings. It is almost needless to 
say that succotfr^ri* promptly and liberally; to one 
alone it came late. The grandmother, overcome 
with Joy at knowing that relief was secured, sank back 
and died. 

' ^bU pad catastrophe seems to have ever dwelt in, 

poetess’s reopllectiop, and tinges with melancholy' 
• bi'olit of her* subsequent compositions. In a poem 
; ;|Midre88e<J to Hannah More, under the name of Stella, 
I'abe twice revives the circumstances of her parent’s 
death, • » 

•Like the poor'bcetle, creep my hours away; 

, 'JPho Journey dosed, I shoot the gulf unknown, 

To 'find a hbftiie, pSrhaps-r-a long-lost mother. 

, How does fend thought Imng on her much-loved name. 


And tear each fibre cf my bursting heart. 

Oh I dear supporter jof my infant mind. 

, Whose nobler precept bade iny soul a^jpire 
To more th;ui tinsel joy; the filial tear 
I Shall ill op for tiiec, when pleasure loudest calls. 

Thu dark sky loured, and the storms of life 
Bose high with wildest rtiar: no voice w.a.s'hcard, 

But horror’s dismal train affi igh* our souls. 

For see, from the darU*eaverns of the deep , 

Tlieir' grisly forms a^ise; the crown irf Ueatlj 
Shone I'lirribl^ resiileiidont. See ' tthey seize , 

^ A trcmhlirig, fainting, iinre.sistiiig' fomi, ^ 

Which hourlj" mi't their grasp ; ah 1 

Seef from tlie shore \-waves Ids friendly liiiS; 

He’s horn to bless, .and we m.aj ^yet he hapjiy: 

(.^liek let me clasp lier to my panting heart,* 

And bear lier swiftly o'er (Jie be.itiiig wave. 

Ill vain, ill vain ; some greater puiver unnerves 
My'feeble arm ; iiie-xonilile Death, 

Why wilt tliim tear her from me ? Oh she dies. 

Though V-dear name haj lent a feeble glow 

'I'o her iiale cheek—she onn.s him, and cxiiircs. 
’Trenieniloui stroke! tliis in thy pastime. Fate ; 

If shrinking atoms thus thy vengeance feel, 

Wliat tlie grand stroke ot final din.solutiiml’‘ 

> 

Again: " 

O nature ’ shriek iio more; 

1 have no answer for thv thrilling vmee; 

(io, melt the soul less frozen iii lier powers. 

And bid her weeji o’er, miseries .not her own ; 

Hold np I he fainting babe who sighs its wants. 

So mutely iiieshcrent; mark the head 
Whieh age and wo bend treimilous to earth; ^ 
Whose lanqi, now qnivermg ill its socket, etills 
111 lusle for aid^ ne'er tiinls it, and goes out. 

I’lcased wUh her simple eharacter, and the absence 
of all tiffecftiion and preteiiec—* for,’remarks the lady, 
‘she noitlier\itteni}>teil to raise my compassion by her 
distress, nor my .admiration Iq' her parts’ — Mrs More 
became wiirml}' interested i i^ ,t.Ue poor milkwoman’s 
fate. She found licr, ns wo may rcasouabl)'’ suppose, 
to have been an insatiable reader, aiid ‘was surprised 
at the justness of Tier taste, a faeuUyTeiist expected to 
exist. Ill trutli,’ continues Mrs More, ‘lier remarks 
on the books she lijis read are so accurate, and so 
consonihit to the opinions of tlie best critics, that, from 
that very eircui^tancc, they would appear ti^te and 
commoniilaee in any one familiar with habits of 
soeietj’; for, vvitliinit having ever conversed with any 
*0111! above lier og’ii level, she seems to possess the 
general jirinciiiles of sound taste and just thinking. 
She never received any education, cxcep’ithat her 
brother taught her to write; had read the Niyhf 
’/’/iiiiiiy/q.vS and I^uradm Lost, but was asloi'.islied to 
learn that Young and Milton were authors of anything 
else. Of Pope, she had seen the Elnisa only ; and 
Hryden, Spenser, Thomson, and I’lnor to her were 
quite unknown, even by name. She knew a few of 
Shakspeare’s phiv-s, and .<!]iokc of translation of the 
Georgies with the w'Mrnyci;t poetic rapture. On her 
benefactress expressing suiprisc at some classical allu¬ 
sions in one of her poems, she said she had taken them 
from little ordinary priqts that hung in a slic^-window 1 
Header, imagine tliis untutored rustic, as she wends 
her homeward wjay, loitering at every print-stall, an^ 
drawing iiisp'jVatton from the few tawdry pToductioljs'< 
.wliicli may bo presumed to have comprised the art- 
collections of a provincial town in the year 1784 1 <: 

The ‘wondrous tale of the millcwompai,’ fo quote the ■ 
linguase of ^no of her admilerj, circulateij tapidijr. 
througfi the literary coteries of the metrS^iolis. ' 

Walpole criticised her verses, aigl wrote coaifiliir'i 
mentary notes, to which she replied by a 
bis Casth of Otranto. Bey'Oad a single' sabsenpy,^ ' 
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to her poems, he never did anything more. But 
Walpole was.equally a literacy trifler and a trifler 
with literaryifnen—very desirous to be thought tlif 
friend of genius, while, cold and heartless, he denied 
that material aid vi^ithout whicli patronage was worth 
nothing. Other distinguislied persons of that period 
were more conside^rate. JSr Weller Pepys remitted 
iier a handsome sum, in j'Jetter thanking Ilannali 
More for the pleasure he had derived from tlie perusal 
of Anneff'earsl^’’s manu8cript.^he following passage, 
wliiel^jpaints a mlhd conscious of extraordKiary powers 
vai^y struggling to surmount the barrier of ignoraaice 
w'itfc'iWllelP'it is ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’,Bpemed 
to him a novel and very interesting intellectual 
phenomenon — *' ^ 

Oft, as I trod my native wilds alone, 

Strong gusts of thought would rise, but rise to die; 

The portals of the swelling soul, ne’er oped 
By liberal converse, rude ideas strove 
Awhile for vent, lait found it not, and died. 

Thus rust the mind’s best powers. Yon starry orbs, 

• Majestic ocean, flowery vales, gay groves, 

Bye-wasting lawns, and heavcn-attompting hills, 

Wliich bound th’ horizon and which curb the view; 

Alf those, with beauteous imagerj(, awaked 
My ravished soq) to ocstacy untaught, 

To all the transports the rapt sense can bear; 

But ail expired, for want of powers to speak. 

All perished in the mind as soon as born, ’ ! 

Erased more quiek ttsiii ciphers on the klioro, i 

O’er which tlic cniel waves uniieedliil roll.’*’ 

Other acts of munifleent kindne.ss followed fast. 
Th% Duchess of BeauSirt sent for her to Stoke; her 
Grace of Kutland, to Bclvoir Castle: Cady Spencer and 
the Honourable Mrs Montague, to*Batli; the Bishop 
of Salisbury, to his episcopal palace. ‘The^ioblc and 
munificent Duchess of I’ortland,’ writes Tf^nali More, 
‘lias sent mo a L.20 bank-note.’ Anne, tlicrefore, 
promised soon to be the rieliest poetess—certainly tlio 
richest milkwoman—IfP-Creat Britain. 

It has too often been the just reproach of genius, 
that its posscssortt are clogged witli a more tliaii ordi¬ 
nary amount of Iiuman infirmity. Hers seems to liave 
been an indomitable pride. Like her fellow-tow'nsman 
and brother-poet— • r 

TEhe sleepless soul that perished ip its pride— 

she was iiifiuenccd by an almost insane impatience 
under obligation; and whilst motlier, husband, offspring, 
were slowly perisliing from liunge% slio struggled to* 
defeat the kind intentions of her friends. During tlie 
dreary wiater of 1783, and tlie famine wliieh succeeded 
it—still recorded among the traditions of the west— 
Mrs Palmer of Bristol, one of those good Siffnaritans 
whose vocation is cliarity, offered her assistance. At 
once she shiftedjier residence to evade licr. ‘ When 
she does call upon me,’ says that kind lady, ' I can’t 
persuade her to tell me where she lodges, nor induce 
her to eat, her prid* is so great, although at the time 
tliere is famine in het looted and I know she is near 
perishing.' This spirit seems to have rather elevated 
her in Mrs Palmer’s estimation than otherwise; for 
she styled’ it a ‘ nobie ficrt6,fc and liked her milk¬ 
woman never the worse. The reader of Chatterton’s 
life will here recall hour, only two days Ijpfore poverty 
drove him to self-murder,, his wortbV landlady, Mrs 
Angel, almost with tears in her eyes, begged him to> 
share her h^pgai dinnerj knowing that he had «ot eaten 
fbr more than Aro days,. But his proud pnd gracele^ 
spirit too^J||l|fetu^; ke assured her he was not 
and seenpi indignant at her supposing he could be in 
disbresS^f. "♦ 

She tor began to express a very g^at amount of 
indignation that her new ftienda should stp continue 

f'',.:. j *T0MrtJt»ntagut,¥.U>t. * 


to speak of her as the Bristol Milkwoman. She had 
long provided for herself a more classic distinction; 

Tlieifewain neglects his nymph, yet knows not wliy; 
Tlie nymph, indifferent, mourns the freezing Sky; 
Alike insensible to soft desire, 

She asks ’no warmth—but from the kitchen-fire; 
Love%ceks a milder zone; half-sunk in snow, 
Lactillx, shivering, tends her favourite cow.* 


Such rapture filled Lactilla’s vacant soul, 

• 'When the bright Moralistf in softness direst 
Opes all tlie glories of tlie mental world. 

Deigns to direct the infant thought, to prune 
Tlie budding sentiment, uprear the stalk 
Of feeble fancy, bid idea live, 

Woo the abstracted spirit from its cares. 

And gently guide her tfl the scenes of peace. 

Mine was tliat balm, and mine the grateful lieart, 
Wliicli breathes its tliaiiks in rough but timid strains. 

From a kindred degree of sensitiveness, she shrank 
from being represented by lier friends as an object of 
pity, and mourns that tlieir donations were not exclu¬ 
sively bestowed from personal regard, and as a tribute 
to licr intellectual superiority: 

My soul's ainbitioiis, and its utmost strctlih 
Would lie to own .1 friend—but tliat’s denied. 

Now, at tins bold avowal, gaze, ye eyes, 

Wliicli kindly melted at my .wo-fraught tale; 

Stan back, Benevolence, and sliun the charge; 
Soft-bendmg Pity, fly the sullen plifase, 

Ungrateful as it seems. My aiiject fate 
Excites tlie willing hand of Charity, 

The momentary sigh, the pitying tear, 

And instantaneous act of bounty bland, 

To misery so kind; yet not to you. 

Bounty or Charity, or Mercy mild. 

The pensive thought applies fiiir Friendship’s name; 
That name which ndver yet could dare exist 
•But in equality.^ 

An attempt was made to secure some permanent 
provision for Anne Yearsley’s family, by publishing her 
early poems. The generous zeal with wiiich Hannah 
More’s large circle of friends seconded her intentions, 
soon produced a very large subscription, which includes 
many of tliose most illustrious for rank or talent of 
that day'. It contained above a tliousand names, and 
the money tiius collected was placed in the Funds, 
under tlie joint names of More and Montague. But 
this arrangement, so judicious, proved most distasteful 
to its object, who had lioped the wliole would bo 
unconditiunally^urrendcrcd to her use. It is scarcely to 
be credited, tliat a person who bad previously shewn a 
decided unwillingness to accept pecuniary obligation, 
sliould all at •once become possessed by the demon of 
avarice. Pcrliaps the ■vulgar greed of her family ’ 
connections, who ignorantly beheld in that sum an 
inexhaustible mine of wealtlh worried her into a mani¬ 
festation of flagrant ingratitude, which justly alienated 
all her generous friends. I really regret to record, that 
she wrote or delivered the mofll*'«to)rthy messages 
and insinuations to one who had beonner chief friend. 

‘ The openajind notorious ingratitude of the Milkwoman,’ 
observes Hannah More, ‘ shocks me. There is hardly 
^ species of slander the po 6 r creature does not ptopa- 
'gate. I am described as secretly jealous of her poetic 
talents, and as intending to defraud h^ children of 
the money subscribed after her death; and all thi» 
because, in my preface to her book, I allude to her as 
an cfoject of charity, called her Milkwotnan, and placed 
the money at interest, instead of allowi^ her to waste 
it. I confess my weakness j it goes to' my hiiart'i 

aPoilm^ Jim. 1788: p. IM.’ . ' vi '’ 
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for my own sake, but for that of our common nature. 
So miicli for my inward feelings. As to resentment,’ 
says this Christian philanthropist, ‘ I am trying to 
get a pl.ico for her husband, and to make up the sum 
I have raised—L.500. Fate bene per soi is a beautiful 
maxim.’ 

Mrs 'Montague's rejoinder was characteristic and 
amusing enough; more especially as she had at first 
been completely carried away by a generous .enthu¬ 
siasm, expressing the utmost anxiety that this noble 
creature'should be rescued frpm unmerited oljscurity. 
Hut a change came o’er the spirit of her dream. Sjlie 
now rejoices to think they shall soon be free from any 
connection with the Milkwoman; and has the same 
opinion about favours to the ungrateful-minded as the 
common people have about witches, that bestowing a 
gift upon such wretches gives them a power over you 
for evil. But for all this, she avovfrs her intention never 
to he deterred from giving to distressed persons of 
talent, as long as' she had anything to give. 

Unwilling to confront tho.se whose kindness'she is 
represented to have so ill repaid, Anne Yearsley now 
withdrew to Melkshani, in Wiltshire. She published a 
second edition of her poems about 1787 ; in the preface 
to which, says M. Lcfel)vre Cauchy, she rebuts the 
accusation of ingratitude, ‘ avec la vivacite' d'un bon 
ea-ur, et I’ciiergie d’un poete offense.’ Many of her 
fellow-citizens deemed otherwise, and looked upon the 
apology but as a reiteration of previous calumnies. 
Shortly after, there appe.ired a drama, entitled Fait 
Godwin,! which was represented on the Bristol stage 
with consjderaTO applause. The gallant M. de Cauchy 
regards this production as a sort of drinnatic pheno¬ 
menon, ‘une double siil§ularite;’ seeing, he observes, 
it is ‘tragddio sans amour!’—‘a tragedy without a 
love-scene—written in imitation of Sliak.speare, by a 
peasant-woman of the humblest class.’ lie calls her 
La Laiticre, n prettier sound than her own—Lactilla— 
and which, doubtless, was balm qf Gilead to poor Anne’s 
too sensitive feelings: even more so his ‘Miss Anna’ 
—had he not, in a line or two jirevious, reeorded her 
being married, and the mother of seven children. Jlra 
Yearsley published also The Royal Captive!;, a rom.alice 
of very considerable merit, which, as the introduction 
informs us, was discovered—a la Chatterton—in an obi 
oak-chest. Verily, our literary predecessors had the 
queerest fancies anent the gullibility of their readers. 
Some verses on the Slavc^irade, and a small collection 
called The Rustic Lyre, complete the sum of her literary 
labours. She died at Melksbain, Wilts, in 180(1, and 
her death gave rise to the following jeu d’esprit, not 
exactly in the very best taste:— 

# 

Anne Yearsley tasted the Castalian stream, , 

And skimmed its surface as she skimmed her cream; 

Blit stiTick at last by fate’s unerring hi iw. 

All that remains of Anne is—‘ Milk below 1’ 


A NEW FOOD AND A NEW DRINK. 
AitEKTios, as all men know, has of late years been 
anxiously turn“5-towards the discovery of a plant 
capable, in ■whole or in part, of forming a substitute 
for the precarious potato-crop. Many finvo been 
suggested. The tuberous, oxalis, the arracacha, the 
lesser celandine, and many more, have from time to* 
tirtie been biAiight into notice; but each in turn, when 
weighed in the balance of practical agriculture, has 
been found wanting^ 

The star of hope to which the eye of hungry Europe 
!a mjw directed is an Oriental yam, which the combined 
labours of the ‘Allies’ have suddenly brought forth 
from an inglorious obscurity of 6000 years. Like the 
East and West Indian yams already known, it belongs 


t6 the genus dioscorca; but is very different froniWiese 
in its specific charactei's. M. Decaisnejs experiments 
Mad to the conclusion that it would spetely become a 
plant of real agricfultiiral importance in France; and 
I’rofesspr Bindley secs no reason-^-judging from its 
geographical distribution, and its affinity to our hedge- 
bryony, wliicli it much rftembles—why it should not 
suit our climate. ’ • 

Tlie plant hiis large iXirennial rhiz 9 ra’e 8 or roots, the 
top-ends of'wliich are as thick as the fist, audjwqiich 
tajfer downwards to the thickness of the finsti ii.^e^nd- 
iiig perpendicularly to the depth of a yard, if the soil 
is louse enough to allow them. The haulm js annual, 
as tliibk as a goose-quill, cylindrical, entwining from 
right to left, two yards in height, of a violet colour, 
with small whitish sjiecks; and when not art'iflcially 
supported, it trails on the ground, rooting freely at 
th(> “oints. In China, this plant has long been in 
extensive cultivation, under the name of Snin-In ; and 
M. Montigny, through whom it vas introduced from 
Shang-hae to Baris, reports it to he highly productive, 
and consumed as largely by the Chinese as thi potato 
is by Europeans. ^ 

As yet, the .applic.ahility of the plant to Britain has 
not been practically demonstrated; Imt the French 
horticulturists, who have been at much pains to inquire 
into its merits, li.avc arrived %t the following conclu¬ 
sions:—1. That ,in point of flavour and nutritive 
properties, it is equal to the potato, and, in the opinion 
of Professor 1 Iccaisne, superior, 2. That the yield is 
greater, whilst its freedom from disease renders the 
crop more certain.' .‘i. TJial it will grow upon sandy, 
and what ^rc usually considered barren soils; and thus 
atlbrds an 'Vcelleiit means of turning waste-land to 
profit. 4. 'fliat it can be propagated with facility, 
d. That it may remain in tlie ground several j’cars 
without degenerating, but, on-ALwcontrary, it increases 
ill size, weight, and nutriment, ‘ furnisliing at all seasons 
of tlie year an aSujent within tlie ri^ch of every one.’ 

(i. 'I'liat when harvested, it may be preserved in cellars 
or slieds, without vegetating, for many months after 
the potj^to has becorje useless for food.. 7. It requires 
a sliorter time in cooking than the potato; ten minutes’ 
boiling being suffichait. 

M. Decaisne, in detailing liis experiments, observes: 
‘If a new plant is to have a chance of becoming 
*useful in rural caonoriiy, it must fulfil certain condi¬ 
tions, in the absence of which its cultivation cannot 

be profitable. Now, the Cliincse ya.j satisfies 

every one of these conditions. It has been domesti¬ 
cated frftra time immemorial; it is perfectly hardy 
in the climate of France; its root is bulky, rich in 
nutritive matter, eatable when raw, ee^sily cooked cither 
by boiling or roasting, and then Iiaving no other taste 
than tliat of flour (feeule). It as mucli a ready¬ 
made bread as the potato, and is better than the 
! batatas or sweet potato.’.- 

Tlie system of cultivation recommended by Pro¬ 
fessor Bindley for Britain is the following:—namely— 
For propagation, tlie s.nallost roots are setlkpart, and 
pitted to kee/) them from frost. In the spring, they * 
are taken ouljiiml planted in furrows, pretty near each 
other, in well-prepared ground. They soon sprout and 
form jirostrate stems, which are made ints cutting# as 
soon as they are six feet long. • A-S soon as the cuttin;^,. 

ready, a^eld is worked iqjto lidge^ along each of ’ 
wliieli,^ formed a small farrow^»in wWeh the piec^ 
of tlie stem are laid down and covered -witli a littM 
earth, the leaves being left ^re. *lf rainy wetdlisr". 
follows, the cuttings strike immediately; if dry, 
must be vijatered until they do strike. In fiffeu or 
twenty day^, the roots begin to fonn, and at tbe tatne 
time lateral branches appear, which are carefully 
3 
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rcmoiieil from time tp time, to i^acilitate the swellinj;: of 
the roots. In general, one planj produces two or three 
tubers (rhizon&s), which are of a coffee-colour exter-^ 
nally, but consist internally of a white, opaline, very 
friable, eliffhtly milky, cellular mass', filled with flour, 
wliich softens and.dries in cookinf' till it acqui''C3 the 
taste and quality of a potato, ‘ for w'hich it might 
be mistaken’ — po^ibly in* taste, certainly not in 
appearance. * ' 

So mu«h for the now food ; q^itiirn now to the now 
(Irinh. This it is ^,ropo6ed to produce in a. circuitous 
w.ay fi?)irr,a Chinese plant, known to botanists as ^ic 
wliich was introduced into Franco 
a^few years ago, and into England last year. Cfieniical 
analysis i^iews this plant ns cont.iining 18 J per cent, 
of saccharine matter, being a higher proportion tlfiin in 
the case of licet. The sugar is obtained from tlie 
juice in the s.aino way as that of tlie sugar-cane; hut 
it appears that sometimes as much as a thinl of the 
total amount of sugar iu the juice is not crystallissble, 
so that under certaifi circumstances the saccharine 
inatter of the plant cannot be rendered wholly available 
in the sugar-manufactory. In fact, it is expected that 
in the actual produce of marketable sugar, the liolcus 
can coiK-pete with beet only in the 44t'i and lower 
degrees of latitude. ^ 

How, then, is this plant to be made available as a 
Hritish crop? It appears that, while the saccharine 
juice produced in cold countries is incapable of profit¬ 
able conversion into, sugar, it i.s, on the other hand, 
precisely in the most favourable condition I'or the 
distiller. To the difilculty of crysta\li8ation is attri¬ 
buted the facility witli mIiicIi the juice enters into 
fermentation, and the largo amount of alcohol it afibnks 
compared with the quantity of siigai; directly indicated 
by the sacchnroinctor. >1. Viltnorin. wlio has carefully 
ex.'imincd the capabilities of this crop, helii^ig tliat it 
would bo most advantageously cultivated its alco¬ 
holic products, obtained results indicating a slightly 
higher production of |,„fiii eiir tliaii beet, wliich, from 
40,147 pounds of roots, 'j'ields 19117 pounds of sugar 
per .acre. Hat the difference in alcohol j.s more im¬ 
portant, beet yielding 120 gallons'Vnly, while holeus 
gives 182'’gallons—a difference of (!0 gallons on the 
acre; and it is as a drink-plant^ thcri'fore, and not 
as a food-plant, that the Hokus sacchardtHf nlust bo 
acccptc(l>. Instead of standing up as^a rival to beet, 
it will become a substitute, or ratlier a supplement, 
to the vino, wliicli lias of late years been so severely 
threatened with hUght. i 

In France, the capabilities of the plant have been 
demonstrated. M. do Ilcauregard having fermented, 
by means of the refuse of grapes, a quantity of the 
juice of the liolcus in Ins wine-vats, ohlauiod aa alcohol 
of excellent flavour, which ho sent to the market at 
Marseille, where it realised the same price as the 
ordinary aleoholf there exposed. t)f all subsiitutos 
for the vine that have liitherto been tried. Dr 'rurrcll 
believes the holeus Ik. bo the best, producing an alcoliol 
altogether superior to evcryj/adicr. 

Hut the liolcus has iwbler aspirations, and is 
likely to minister substantially to our intellectual 
wants. Ik responds to the cry for rags, by a yield 
of four tons an acre of material for igiper-making, 
after the juice has been extracted, ^or is this all. 
A writer in the Gardeners' Chronick fnyi : '* Attention 
has been c(rawu to a novelty of the year, in the shape 
of a tall reedy grasst called Jlolius saecharatus, of 
whose economical virtue I find that great "expect!^ 
tions are. raised. . .* The Deccan B;^rtsmen atllE 

officers UK it<?argely, under the nartie of jmitree, in 
preference to *the coarse grass pr hay obtainable tliere, 
in feeding thdr hunters and chargers, which thrive 
well upon it; so much s^, indeed, that when sent to the 
coast , ibr racing purpose^ a supply df it'invariably 
, aoc^mpanks them.’ ' * ' 


THE CLXDB IN NOVEMBF.ll. 

IlAttK.! from the hills, where blustering herald-win Is 
Hlow tifeir loud trumpet to the vales beneath, 

A voice proclaims soar Autumn in his tomb; 

With larger wave Clyde hurries foaming on. 

And, joined by many a tuneful brother-rill, 

Makes ht>.arse deep music o’er his harp of rocks— 

A dirge for the departed. Beech and lime 
Have-cast their many-coloured vests of leaves, 

And ip bare, chocrless desolation stand. 

Like broken-hoartod mourners. Each small flower, 

Xhat late so fondly oped her goldeii eyo 
To greet her sovereign, sun, and bj-eathed at eve 
Her ineense-prayer to God, now shuts her lids, 

Drop.s all her bcanty-pctals on cold eartb. 

And faints into decay. ’I'lio shade of Grief, 

As ’twerc the ghost of Summer, walks tlio vale. 

Leans from the mist-’^rapped Lowthers, throne of storn\«. 

Or li.stons the deep roar of (^rra Linn. 

The gusty cloud hangs black in lie.avcn—a jiall 
Sprohd for the coipsc of Nature's late green beauty ; 

And tears'are falling through the elnlly air. 

From .sqrrowing .spirits .sitting in the skies, 

Laiiionting change so sad. I'he hermit bittern. 

Haunting the plashy moor, is liappy now; 

The eagle, too, that mounts, well-pleased, the stonn. 

Sailing along the Grami>i;iiis, shrieks afar, 

Shucks an ‘All-hail!’ to Winter’s hoary king. 

Niciioi.vs Wiciini.r,. 

.JLUOniNO liXTU.VOUl>INAUY. , 

One of the old men came forward the gravelled 

and liard-trodden ave nue, leading with liiai a woman. He 
made her kneel down, tied hef arm.s behind her, and 
bliiidfoldi'd her eyes. Then bringing a great bag-m t 
made with open ine.shcs of rope, he put it over the woman, 
and laced up the mouth, tasteiiing it with knottisl inter¬ 
twining cords in such a way that it seemed an iinjio.ssihilify | 
for her to cxtiieate lier.eH'from it. 'I'he man then too.k 
a closely woven wieker-lihsket, that nan owed towards the 
top,Mfled the worn,III in the net from the ground, iiiul 
placed her in it, tlioiig-h it was not witlrmt the cvcrlioii 
of spine foree that he could erowd her through the narrow 
mouth. H.rtiiig’ sueceeded in getting her into the basket,,, 
in which, from its small size, she was necessarily in a 
most cramjiod qiosition, lie jiiit the cover ujion it, .and 
throw' over it a wide strip of cloth, hiding it eonipletcK. 

Ill a nionient, placing hi.s hand under the cloth, he drew 
out the net quite untied and disentangled. He then took 
a long. Straight, .sharp sword, muttered some words to 
himself while he siiriiikled the dust upon the cloth, and 
put .some upon his forehead ; then pulled off and threw 
aside the covering-, .and jiluiiged the sword suddenly into 
the ba-'Ket. Prqjiarod as in some degree we were for 
this, and knowing that it was only a deception, it was 
yet imiiossible to see it without a cold creeping of horror. 
The quiet, nnikenergy with wliioh he repeated Ills strokes, 
driving the sword througli and through tlie iiaskct, while 
the other jugglers looked on, apparently as much 
interested as ourselves, were very dramatic and effective. 
Stopping after he hud riddled the liasket, lie again y' 
scattci'cd dust upon its top, lifted the lid, took up 
tlie basket 'from the ground, shewq^, it to us empty, and 
threw it away. A^, the same momen^?l^,saw the woman 
approaching ns from a dump of trees at a distance of .at 
least fifty t»r sixty feet. Throi^hout the whole of this 
inexplicable feat, the old inaq and the woman were quite 
Removed from the rest of their party. , The basket stood 
by itself oji the hard earth, and so niiucl|^ beneath the 
veranda on which we were “sitting, that ,we could easily 
’see all around it. By what trick our watchful eyes were 
closed^ or by what means the woman ^jjvMbly escaped, was 
an efltire mystery, and remains unsolved ^—Craym (tl. S.) 
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I’SUCIC liW. 


VISIT TO MltTTKAY. 


The question is now once more fairly before the public 
as to the best means of reiiressing crime by reformini; 
juvenile criminals; and perhaps, therefore, an account 
of a visit I paid on the 90th of May last te the .agri¬ 
cultural colony of Mettray, in France, for the reforma¬ 
tion and training oi^ criminal boys, may bo considered 
to possess some interest. 

'I'he colony is about three miles from Tours; in a 
smiling, prosperous-looking cojmtrj’, resc'mbling, e.\ecpt 
in its vineyards, the prettiest parts of Essex. The flue 
liedgerjv’s especially, an English traveller is glad to 
greet, and atKthe more glad now, when scientific 
farmers in England are clearing away those dear old 
Iriends. Moaning to sHiy some day s, 1 took a room at 
the Hotel dc la Colouie—a cheerful little rondside-iuu, 
ne.ir the turning which lead.s about 1(10 yards along a 
jKijil.ir-bordered lane to the gate of tbe colony. On 
this is painted—‘Tarlez a la Concierge;’ and here the 
portre.“S told me, that though* Sunday' and Thursday' 
are the public days, I, as a foreigner, shoulTl he 
-admitted. Shu made me write my name in a book, 
and led me further along the road, and in at aiiAhcr 
gate to tlKj large quadrangle or area of the colony, 
round three sidt?^ of which stand twelve detached 
houses and the church. Avery broad grav'el-road runs 
round the area; grass lawns, edged with fine young 
acacias and poplars, occfipy the middle p.irl; and in 
the centre of all, is a stoiie-bas’n of water. It looked* 
pleasant—all w.as fresh .after the ram; the trees were in j 
their brightest spring green; the acacias were in (lower ; 1 
and beautiful wreaths of (cestm m decked the front of 
one of the houses. It was the clergymairs. The 
church stands in the centre of one side. *A part of the 
area is occupied by a man-of-war’s masts, rigged—on 
which, as I learned later, the boys, especially' the born 
seamen from the coasts of Brittany, are delighted to 
practise the nautical exe*lrcise. Several persons wore 
crossing the area; the clergyman appeared from under 
the trees; there were boys in blue Mouses, and young 
men in the blue uniform of the colony passing to and 
fro, apparently pursuing their several avocations. The 
first thought is—how happy these young criminals are 
to be here: hero is nothing to remind thein of prison^ 
or crime; lislhing to recall the squalor and poverty in 
v.liich, it is probable, most of them w'orc born. All is 
pleasant, wliolcsomjf, cheerful. The conckrye consigned 
me to one of these young men in uniform, be 
conducted round tbe colony; and I found in liim, as 
well as in each of those who afterwards conducted me, 
a very obliging and intelligent guide. He took me first 
to tbe large class-room, which stands on one side of, 


and a little behind, tin- elnircli. It is lofty iiyid airy', 
and is yirovidcd witli inovalile lieiudies qnd a platform. 
On,the walls hung some ywmts—one of ‘the Il.appy 
Apprentice,’accepted at one.' .as son-in-hnv and partner 
by his master—and tablet'.. One of these was tluJ 
Idhli' rChonrirur, inscrdied with the naini’s of colonists 
entitled to this privilege by three months’^freedom 
from all puni.sbr.tcnt. ^lany of tbesi- names have 
been there a long time.''' 'J'lie crtisure of a name is a 
severe punishment; not only because it is a iiiaik of 
disgrace, but also bee.anse jiorsons applying to the 
colony I'or servants or workmen .ar.> directed in their 
elioice liy this fable, and by' another eontainiiig tbe 
names of those who, in tin' periodical competition, have 
shewn themselves ino.st skilful<in their dilTerciit trSdes. 
To the colonists oeeiipying the four or five highest 
places on both lisFs, prizes, vary ing from two francs to 
half a fri«ie, are from time to lime awarded. There 
are at tliisVime si\ty-two .agents to conduct tbe school 
of (j'.'.") boy.s; and tills lar.ge proportion of teachers to 
pupils is ilcaibtless one grcjfaiainson of the success of 
Metiray. 

We went intlStho eliureb: it is Might and simple 
within and witboitt ; there in nothing remarkable in it 
but that, at tbe back of tbe liigb-altar, there is an ojien- 
ing to*tbe qniii tier Ji jnutttmn, where tbg cells of punisb- 
iiicnt are .so plgeei^ that their occupants neCd never 
be excluded from participating by cy'o and ear in the 
cliureb-serviee. Kound tlie walls of tlic church are 
jiainted tlie narni# of tlio principal contributors to the 
colony, among whom were some few Enghsli. Eroiii 
tlie cliurcli door, 1 tonic a good survey of tfi? buildings 
round tj )0 area. On the same side with the church, a 
lillle bcliind it, stand tbe cl.ass-rooiii and another 
building uniform with tins. On tjic right and left 
sides of the area stand ten detached liouses, five on 
each, all alike; .single gabled, tw^storied, broad caved, 
with tbe staircase on the outside, leading to the side- 
doors of tlie uyiper rooiflsj sheltered by the earc. On 
the liouse.s given by towns *ir individuals is insuribed 
the name of the giv^r: there is ‘Maiso» do Paris,’ 
‘d’(.)rle'.uis,’4de Poitiers,’ ‘ do Limoges,’ ‘dcM. le 
Comte d’Ourdais,’ ‘ de la veuve Hdbert.’ One is 
inscribed Alai Am de Marie,’ and bears a figure of 
tlie Virgin and Cliild in a central niche. This is tho 
liabitatiisn of the youngest cAldren, t’aoso from five 
^'^rears old to ^en, wlio are plaaed pccufiarly under the 
care o* the mother of Jesus, cfuo of these’houses is . 
occupied by tbe clergyman; the <4her nine, and five 
more in different parts of the colony, are ocenpied by 


• Accprdii^ to tlie last Report, nine namoa were inscribed from 
the eighteenth to Oie twenty-seventh time. 
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‘families;’ that is to sajr, each house is inhabited by 
from forty to .fifty boys, undd? the care of a chief 
and second-chuf of the family—two young menf 
(educated in the school for teachers) appointed to^ 
be constantly witli the boys when they are jn the 
house. It is found to be desirable, for the purpose of 
maintaining the espnt de fmUlle, not to remove a hoy 
from the family ia which he is placed on entering the 
institution. This rule, howeveiphas one exception— 
the very voung children compose one family^ and these, 
whefy'h^'-'row old enough, arc drafted into otlftT 
families "as vacancies occur. In distributing" new¬ 
comers atpong the different families, especial care is 
taken that they shall form the smallest possible pro¬ 
portion in numbers to thee children who have already 
boon paVtially trained and are imbued with the spirit 
of the institution; and also—their characters and 
antecedents having been carefully studied—that fimy 
shall be classed with companions whose dispositions 
are likely to promote their reform. Ten houses were 
built expressly, and four farmhouses in the immediate 
neighbourhood have been adapted, to receive each 
one family. Each Ijouse contains tliree rooms: that 
on the ground-floor is a workshop; and each of the 
upper floors contains one room, which is bedroom, 
eating-room, or class-room, according to the hour and 
the need. 

Between the houses are sheds, wh^re the colonists 
breiric stones, or do qther wet-weather work; and 
beliind some houses is a piece of ground, divided into 
boys’ gardens, where they work in tlfcir play-time, and 
on Sunday if they like it. Among these there was, of 
course, a difference; but the general a||‘Ijct of the 
whole place was beautifully neat and orderly; every¬ 
thing looked squarCjjj^straight, and even. One is 
impressed with the idca"bi military discipline perv.ad- 
ing the whole; and perhaps one w^fi'ecs the trees at 
least would assert their independence of it. .and shoot 
upwards and sideways a little out of the line. 

All we see, is in a measure the work of the co’onists. 
From the very beginning, they were employed on the 
buildings, the ro<ad8, the planting,‘'&c.; and no doubt 
a feeling of home and of property springs up in their 
poor homeless hearts, as they sesj their work take 
form and substance. 

Wo we«t into one of the workshops: there sat a 
teacher, with about twenty boys, making ^^wooden 
sabots, the common chaussure of tlie colonists ; in the 
next, they were making leather shoes, worn here only 
on Sundays; taifors occupied a third; carpenters a 
fourth; and in another much larger workshop, the 
agricultural instrutftnts were being repaired. The 
numbers employed in th» arorkshops do not, all 
together, equal the number at work in the fields. It 
is an agricultural colony. I understood, however, that 
everything used in th6 colony i^mado th^e; there are 
probably some exceptions to this; the neat blue 
uniforms of the agents arc not among* tl&A, and they 
do great credit to the tailors’ skill. 

We went into the upper room, then pre^pred for 
dinner; and, wfiile wait^g for the boys t(j come in, vf' 
had time'to roiiud and see how easily the room 
is converted to Its three purposes. It must be from 
30 to 40 feet long'aud from 15 to 20 wide; and it is 
pretty well aired, having the window and the door at 
opposite ends. Ten hammocks are now hobked up to j 
eaeV wall, at a hammock’s length from the ‘Sfalls; from 


end to end of the room are fixed two or three pillars, 
fitted with rests, to support Die horizontal beams 
placed u^on them every night, to which beams the 
hammocks are slung. In the wall, close to each ham¬ 
mock, is a little cupboard, without door, that it may 
be always op4n to inspection. To convert the room 
to school purposes, little njore is necessary than to 
rearrange the benches and tables now placed for 
dinner.' Round the walls hang a few prints: there 
is Napoleon I., the Virgin Mary, and M. de Courteilles, 
thq. early friend and coadjutor, early and late, of M. de 
Metz, in forming Mettray.* Near the door is a small 
sleeping-place, i>artitioned off, for the chief of the 
family; it has a window whence he can sec all that 
passes in the room, and space enough inside to receive 
any one, two, or three hoys with whom he may desire 
a private conversation. 

'The bugles sound, and the approach of the family is 
heard ; their sabots clatter orderly up the stairs; their 
master-workman, whether of the field or the shop, hero 
makes them over to the care of their family-cliiof. Tlie 
iron pots of broth aro steaming on the floor; the boys 
stand in their places while grace is said; and at a 
word, sit down, and'are helped by the ‘older brother.’ 

All is quickly and silently done. The boys do not t,alk 
among themselves while at meals, but they .answered 
readily and intelligently any questions or remarks. 
There are two ‘ elder brothers ’ to each family, chosen , 
by each family for itself—subject, of course, to thg .ajipro- i 
bation of the superiors, who, howeverf. Ally once liavc ' 
found occasion to interfere. These elder brotlicrs aro | 
distinguished by a red galloon .-n the sleeve; they arc ! 
charged with the arrangement of the room for its difl'e- , 
rent purposes, and they have a general superintendence | 
of the conduct of their family, and are to report to tlio j 
chiefs any inffriction of rules. During the dinner, I j 
looked at the countenances, and exchanged a few words | 
with the boys. They Idoked generally good and kind, I 
and ‘‘contented—the variations from this expression i 
were rather towards the dull and tlie sulky than towards | 
the fwicked. Few among tlicm could be called other- j 
wise than very plain—not one w.is made of porcclaiu | 
clay — but there were some exceptions to tlie usual i 
heavy look, some nicely turned features, and many j 
bright eyes. 1 thought I could soon learn to distinguish j 
those who had been longest at Mettray, by their |* 
more developed counlcnancel and freer m<aiinerB. Ju 
guessing their .age, I almost alw.ays found myself below 
the mark; they were no<arly all under-sized ; very many ' 
come in a very bad state of health.f After dinner, tliey 
have a sliort time of play, when tongues ns well as 
limbs are let loiSse. The hour allotted to dinner and 
play being over, tlio bugles call to the daily hour and 
half of les 80 iy;t after which, all go back to field or 
workshop for four or five hours more. Of the fifteen 
liours in each day, ten .are spent in the field or the 
workshop. 

I was next taken to the uvash-house and laundry, >'' 
and to the kitchen and infirmary; both the latter are 
managed by Sisters of Charity, ofcihora nine constantly 
live here, the only female influences I had yet seen at 
work in the colony. They aro assisted by a certain 
number of^’boys, who learn in helping. The kitchen, 
on the ground-floor, is beautifully clean and neat. The 
/infirmary, on the first-floor, consists of a ward, in which 
'are about ten beds, and a corridor who*"Abe sisters 
receive their out-patients, and where they were then 
engaged. One little fellow was dismissed with an 
j expression of non-belief in his complaints, but it was 
added: ‘ Corao again in the evening if you still feel 


» M. <le Cflurtelllea died In 1832. 
t Mo&iJy dcscHbedin the iteports as ecrofiiloue. 

* The Bchooi-hourt In Bummer are during the beat of the day; 
in winter, th^ are in tbe morning and evening by lamplight. 
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ill.’ It seems likely enough thnt among the C25 many 
may covet, as a pleasing variety, a residence in this 
comfortable ward, where, nmong other i^dulgeneesf 
that, elsewliere unknown, of a nice bed upon four legs^ 
awaits them. Tlierc were five or six patients in the 
ward. The proportion of sick is gefterally largo, as 
must be expected among these unfortnnalbs, gathered 
chiefly from the most degraded and d(istitute classes; 
blit the careful medical attendance—they are visited 
nearly every day by a physician—the constant watch¬ 
fulness of the sisters, and the healthy regular life, with 
good food, good air, and work apportioned to their 
strength, seldom fail to give a fair portion of health 
even to the most sickly among them. In the sisters’ 
quarters, which arc apart from the quadrangle, is a 
pretty little chapel for their own private use. 

I visited the register-office, as it may be called, 
where, in the books kept by the chiefs of families, 
detailing the daily conduct of each boy, and in the cor¬ 
respondence held between Mettray and the coliinist’ and 
bis masters and patrons after lie leaves Mettray, the 
biography of each colonist may be in great measure 
niaiie out. The director makes use of these details of 
daily conduct when ho is called upon to judge an 
ollence. The offender is first sent to the Salle dc 
lie'flexion, where he has a quiet opportunity of recover¬ 
ing himself; and, meantime, the director to whom he is 
reported has time to consult the register, and judge by 
bis antecedents of the clmracter of this ofl'ence. Thus 
the boy is guaranteed against any sudden effect of 
aiiger*m tlK^pirt of his immediate supcrintondenl, and 
allowed the advantage of any previous good character 
he has acquired. % 

By the correspondence after the colonist has left 
Jlettray, M. de Metz is enabled to trace the cfliect of 
Ills discipline, and to collect the data on which to found 
the very satisfactory calculation, that 89 per cent, of 
these poor lads are redeemed to become useful and 
worthy members of’ societj'. "Had I not been afraid of 
trying my guide’s patience too much, I could* have 
pored much longer over these writings, full of proofs 
of the minute, sustained, affectionate attention jivcti 
to the formation of the pupils’ characters, and the care 
with which they are defended after they return to the 
world. The director, bj' means of his ‘ Socicte dc 
Patronage,’ which extends all over France, finds them 
places, sometimes lends them money for their outfit; 
always placqs them undto the special care of some one 
in the neighbourhood of their employer; and, ns lonjs 
as their conduct is good, welcomes them back to 
Mettray, which they revisit as their old hotiio. 

Looking over these journals, I elicited some infor¬ 
mation from my guide as to the Manner in which 
discipline is sustained. It appears to be very' strict, 
and yet unaccompanied with any harjliness. There 
is no corporal punishment, and dieting upon bread 
and water is no longer practised. The slighter 
punishments now consist chiefly in exclusion from 
some privilege. There* are good marks, which can 
be acquired and forfeited, and of which 'a certain 
number entitles to <?#her prizes and privileges. Among 
them is that of going 'with the fire-engine, to extinguish 
fires in the neighbourhood—a service the colonists 
have several times rendered, once having saved the 
village church: none hat the worthy are allowed to 
join these expeditions. Another, reserved for tlA 
family th^ has been without reproach during thff 
week, is that of marching on Sunday at the head of all 
the other families, bearing the national flag, inscribed 
’ Honneur h, la Famille.’ The erasure of a name from 
the table of honour is a severe punishment; still more 
so is solitary confinement in the cell, which may be 
light or dark, with a bread-and-water diet, the solitude 
being broken only by visits from superiors. Tliis is 
found to work powerfully. One poor M, who had 
probably elsewhere known corportd punishment, said 


he would rather be ^rhlpped than put into the cell; 
but be knew the cell did him most wod. Severest oi' 
all in the scale of punishments is thff being sent back 
to the Maison Centrale, the prison whence they came. 
Tlii8,js reserved for great offences, .or for running away, 
which, though probably* not the greatest offence th.at 
can be committed, is iionsiilerefii as a disqualification 
for Mettray. There arS no physical restraints ;riieither 
bolts nor bars can b^employed to letain tlie colonists 
here, but, a strong appeal is alvMys made to*them; 
Ijiey are in some sort put upon honour, ami^aught to 
regard running away as a species of daailP’ji". ;’.;*(tt has, 
liowe^er, in a great degree succeeded. In the fifteen 
y'ears Mettray lias existed, tlie sattempts tp run away 
liavti been but thirty-four, of.wliich one only was suc¬ 
cessful. In the last few years, there has not been more 
than one attempt in a year. 

In the concierge’s poreh to-day 1 saw a very nice- 
loqlcing worn,an at work, the mother of two boj’S, who 
were standing with lier chatting. She had come from 
Nantes to see them; and ns she could have their com¬ 
pany but for a few hours every day', she was staying 
some days at the hotel. She w-as so well dressed, and 
looked, both inwardly' and outwardly, so rAipectablo, 
the first thought that occurred to nie was, bow could 
her sons have fallen into the kiiiif of trouble that brings 
boys to Mettray. 1 afterwards noticed, in a Iteport, 
that there were at Mettray some boys belonging to 
what arc commonly called ilio bettor classes, and that 
usually they’ are those who give the most trouble. My 
guide told me, that about a fourth part of tlie number 
now .at Mettray could not be^allowed intcrcourso»with 
their parents or (so-called) friends, and many liave 
none desirous to«oorrcspond witli them ; but still there 
are many who may and do, under certain regulations, 
receive v'^ts and correspond, and scores of letters are 
sometimesVvritten and sent in a day. After returning 
to niy hotel, I continued to hear the bugle-sounds at 
intervals till the hour of rc^jjyg. 

Next morning, the sameclieorful sounds ■waked me 
at five o’elocki^ie summer hour .for rising. It was 
Tlfhrsilay', a .pumic day, but rain;^, and the visitors - 
were not very numerous. About ten o’clock, a great 
number—perhaps jJOO—of the boys were collected in 
the l5rge class-room to sing. They sang from notes, 
and in parts. ,T1 \b music and words were ifbod, and 
well adapted, and the singers kept good time; but the 
voices, ranging over many years of age, though some 
might be good, jirere such as no teaching could bring 
into harmony. The boys next performed military 
evolutions, which appeared to mo far bettv suited to 
their taste and capacity. They marched to the sounds 
of druill and fife, bugle and opbiclcide, played by a band 
of themselves. Both marching and music were done 
con ainorc, and in both the young yrcncliraon seemed 
in their element. After many evolutions, to wliich 
the broad space of gravel before mentioned afforded 
room enough, the band, augmen(Pd in number, played 
many airs very respect'ibk'. The amount of skill they 
can acquire on their instruments is probably not very 
groat, but enough to be of much use to them in after¬ 
life ; not only to tlios* who enlist in the allny, but also 
to those wio inhabit country villages, as it often 
induces the clergyman to give them a part in the 
service of flie'churcli. It appeared to me that the 
public day was so skilfully contrived, as to cause no 
interruption, only a elian^ ilk the daily activity. If 
jithero was less work in tlie Jeld anckthe shop, there 
*was inorc practising of marelun^and of music. 

I was conducted over a part of th^farm this day, 
and was shewn the cattle, stall-fed.* I saw the boys dis¬ 
persed about, in all varieties of agricultural labours.- I 
learned that the object is rather to fit them for labourers 
Under th^ ordinary system, than to initiate them into 
any very tew or scientific plans by wliich tliw would 
ncjj bo likely to gain immediate employment. They are 
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so woll trained in the usual farm-work, tlmt there is 
quite a eoiiipetiiion among the heiglibouring farmers 
for their 8er\ ice*' A certain portion of land belongs 
to the colony, and two or three farms in .addition are 
held on lease—I believe, in all, about 500 acres. I 
visited two of the', families (located in the oullying 
farms, and, much as *1110 newjiouses had pleased me, 
1 foun^i these old-adapted dwellings more accordant 
with my old-fashioned ideas of a home, especially 
))ccauje the workicvister and tlii'e workm.'ijtcr’s wife 
have rod., i under the same roof v ith the family-head 
ami l C-’ /->rTi- ^ildrcn. The wife, a comfortahle uiatroti, 
reigns over the kitchen-department, assisted by ti boy, 
who, she s^fid, was nofe. a vmuvais gars, though slie was 
obliged to tell him the same thing .a thousand times. 
She had been at Mettfay.from the heginning: she 
seemed quite a fixture, and was just the kind of 
homely, mdtherly body to do the bo^ s good ; sometimes 
perhaps scolding them, and sometimes perhaps a little 
petting them, but, on* the whole, brushing uji their 
young hearts, and reminding them pleasantly of woman¬ 
kind. In the farmhouse, of course, no worksboji is 
needed; flie one room is used as a kitclicn, and tlic 
other is fijlted up, as usual, lor the three imriioses of 
i sleeping, eating, and learning. In *1110 kitchen, the 
I pas mauvais ga>s t^ns preparing potatoes; .Miother 
[ lad, a little poorly, was nursing a kitten hy the fireside. 

Two doves were cooing on the kitclicn-table. I stajed 
} to see the dinner, wliicli w^s conducted like the former, 
j and it helped to coiilirm my impression of tlie good- 
I feeling between masters ami boys. 'Jflicir manners to 
cact%otlier are free from liarslmcss on tlie one side, and 
from fear on the other. ' 

This Tliursday was the last day of^May, the month 
dedicated to the Virgin JMary, and the close of it was to 
be celebrated by a little religious festival. I liiul observed 
tbe Sisters of Cbarity going to and from ebureb, 
sometimes followed by boys carrying pots of artificial 
flowers, and the cler gyma n directing others wlio were 
preparing tbe front otMiiiy’s bouse for illumination. 
In tbe evening, as soon as it was da^lj,, the little girl 
of the hotel, wiio''ii.ad been telling rfe frequently kow 
‘ snperbe,’ ‘ cliarmante,’ and ‘ admirable’ the sight 
would be, summoned me to behold it. Unfortunately, 
it rained; nevertheless, not only ‘all the coloiij' was 
assembUd, but many visitors also, 'i'he high-.altar was 
brilliant witli a hundred lights, aiKi ^y witii flowers. 
We had a little church-service, and a very earnest 
exhortation from the clergyman, csj)cci!illy addres-sed 
to the colonists, wherein he urged t'icm to seek tlie 
blessed Virgin’s help on all occasions of sorrow, temp¬ 
tation, iind distress, depending on her sympathy and 
love for alj her children. We went out of tlu^ church 
to admire the house of Mary, wliich was iirettily 
adortjied with coloured lamps and mirrors, 'i'bc horn- 
band played its*prettiest airs: the good director 
walked about among his family of C25 redeemed or 
redeeming souls, patting heads, and speaking kind 
words—he and all the elders ^nd pastors and masters, 
enjoying tlie young peoplof enjoyment of tlie scene, 
whicli, to their imaginations, was brightened by tlie 
idea of Mary-mother looking down upon them. I 
thought if ever man was happy, the j|ood director 
must be so that evening in looking pound upon the 
work he, nncler God, was the means of^icAofuplishing. 

On Sunday, 8d June, I spent many hours in the 
colony. At eight-o’clogk mass, the church was full; 
the floor, and ^jreat part of the galleries, wdre filled 
with tile boys in them Best clothes—gray* jackets and 
trousers. AgKits walked up and down tho%hurch 
among the boys tjie whole time—I presume, to keep 
order; but 1 did not see that they had occasion once 
to interfere. Tlie horn-music and the singing, in both 
of which the boys performed tbe principal parts, made 
up,a l^arge portion of the service, and probably secured 
their ^interest in what might otherwise have seemed a 


little long. But it is no new remark, that the' Roman 
Catliolic church-service is far more .agreeable than our 
'own 40 sujji slaves of the eye and ear as children and 
other uncultivated people are apt to he. I was more 
'than usually struck with this on Thursday night, 
seeing how' easily an act of worship in the Roman 
Catholic nAuiner lends itself to the purposes of a 
festival. Aftey mass, the director holds a general 
audit, as* it were, of tlie moral accounts of the woiJc, 
and awards his praise and blame accordingly. • At this 
1 w as not allowed to be present; but I saw the after- 
nooti’s iwoeecdings, and admired the skill of the con¬ 
ductors in keeping Sunday a holiday, and yet filling 
it with useful and interesting employments, thoiigli 
siicli, perhaps, as would not all be admitted in tliu 
i’rutestiint plan. 

There is a great d^al of military, and, I believe, 
naval exercise; but the last 1 did not see. In the 
military exercises, each family forms a separate hand, 
inarchigg under its own flag, which it is a distinction 
to be.ar; and, as already said, the family without 
reproach during the week heads all the rest under the 
national fl;ig. It w as amusing to see the martial airs 
of the little family of Mary, and especially of the 
st.andard-bcarcr. I believe all the boy.s of the colony, 
or nearly all, were present in the compact bodies tliat 
look so little space. ’I'liere w'as next the fire-engine 
exerei.sp, some boys being harnessed to the engine.^, 
while others rode upon them ns tliey trotted at a quick 
pace round and round the area. Their skill in the 
management of the fire-engine lias bee^ jpie mi’aiis of 
overcoming tbe dislike witli which tbcir settlement 
was at first regarded by the neighbours. Tiiey are 
mnv considered a.s useful am* desirable, instead of 
inisehievous. There w.as mueh jilaying on the horns, j 
There was a largo party taken out for a walk in tiie 
country willi some of the masters, while the boys 
who by reason of lameness, sickness, or oilier eau-e, 
could not be of the party, remained playing at games— 
inarWes and leap-frog seemed the popular sport.s. They 
atteml a second mass in the course of the afternoon. 

1 went again in the evening. Exercises were over, 
bojs were walking about, some in parties of two ami 
tliree, talking; or they were playing games in larger | 
parties; or tliey were playing airs uiion llieir iiistni- 
nienls about the area. They seemed to be all at j 
liberty, and as if they knew how to enjoy it. Tlie 
V’irgin Mary's little family uiroe clattering on—tliey | 
Jiad their sabots on again — in a compact body, with j 
their young chrf ih famiUc. JIc invited me to join in ■ 1 
their evening-prayer, and then to see them go to bed. , 
I followed them up tlie steps: the elder brother was in • 
tlie room. The Kttle fellows all took their places, each I 
by his <5wn hammock. At a word from the elder ! 
brother, all kneeled down, and a prayer was said. At j 
the end, they ?dl joined, and I heard the words: ‘ C’est I 
mil faute, e’est ma faute, e’est nia grande faute.’ A 
pause, and then all rose. Eour of the biggest boys 
took up the beams wiiieh li^ close to tlic W'all, and 
placed them on the pillars; then each unhooked and 
slung his hammock to the beam. All was as quietly and 
quickly done as il" they had been trained soldiers at a 
review. 'The young chef called the youngest child in 
the colony^ little Bertrand, five years old, who had 
been brought here because found begging—a more 
/ortunate begging could hardly be than that which 
rbrought poor Bertrand to Mottray. The young chef 
caressed him, and asked him if he had bj'en a good 
’ boy; and he, though shy, and afraid to rai.se ins 
voice and break the regulation silgnee, looked round 
smiling, and like fivd years old. When the hammocks 
were all slung, each child, at the word,'pulled pfF Ins 
Sunday jacket and trousers, and put them in the 
cupboard, carefully smoothing them and making the 
edges oven. This seemed to be a very anxious affair ; i 
they were very long about it, and nobody hurri^ j 
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them. The elder brother stdbd by the open window, 
where the sun.sot was streaming iu. All was silent, 
till the horns were heard plaadiig the i cbtnVc under the« 
window. Then all the little white-shirted figures turned 
into their nests, heads and feet alternately to the wall,' 
tlgit the heads might not be tempted by neighbourhood 
to talk together. They gathered their bhwkets about 
them, and I wished them good-night and good-bye. In 
the area below, I found tbc good director walkuig about 
listening to the horns playing their pretty aiys; a few 
boys were stilt to be seen; one was at the top of the 
mast. Tbc young men were returningfrom their evenjng- 
walks, and each receiving, as be came in, a kind word 
of greeting from the head of tins baiipy federation. 

I found practically tliat M. de j\let/’s kindne.'-s was 
readily extended to tlinse vlio took an interest in bis 
work. By bis palienec in answering my irniuiries, 
many things w'ere made elear t(f me, and the impression 
of the wliolo was greatly deepened and enlarged. T 
learned that he was first led to form the plan by hi.s 
sad experience, as a magistrate in T’aris, of the IJuantity 
of juvenile crime, and the impossibility, as tilings tlicn 
were, of carrying out the wise law that delinquents 
under sixteen years of age should he treated as s<rn,s 
(hsrtr7iimetii, and sent, not to prison, hut to sehool 
There was no place of punislmient for lliem where they 
would not be eerlainly ni.ade worse. He stirred up a 
national interest in the subject. lie and otliers were 
s‘Mit by government to examine and report upon the 
reformatory prisons in tlie United States and else- 
wlier»; and on ills return, he began to assemble the 
agents throTlg’n wJiose assistance he proposed to carr}’ 
out tile desired work. Having found, m .Inly 18,'i!), 
twenty-three joung Acn willing to devote themselves 
to it, lie sliut liimscif up witli tlieni for six montlis to 
fiirni them to his purpose, eommenciiig tlins the 
1'ii‘jmrntoire, or Sehool for Teachers ; in .lanuary 1810, 
he took eight criminal hoys to work upon. At tlie 
end of a year, lie li.ad a Icavcai wherewith to leaven a 
larger lump, and he increased his numbers. JI. de 
t'ourteilles gave the ground on wliu'h tlie bouses were 
built, and on which tlie first farm was formed. In five 
mmitlis, five bouses were built, and in ten inontlis, 
aeemnmodation was provided for 120 cbildron. In 
sixteen years, not onlj' has Mettray grown to its 
present state .and size, but it lias been tlie parent of 
forty-nine more colonies in France. M. de (’ourtcilles 
not only^ gave tlie groiiijd, but filso ids time, thouglit, 
and labour to the cause with as iliiieli zeal as M. 
de Metz himself; and his death, wliicli liappenetf 
suddenly, and while ho was yet in vigour, about tliree 
years ago, is represented as the greatest loss M. de 
Metz could have had in his work. Ho has, indeed, 
agents, to whom ho confides great responsibiiitics, and 
some who take charge of tlie whole colony during his 
occasional absences. The spirit of th# whole body of 
agents seems to he remarkably devoted and disinte¬ 
rested. Tliey aro mostly young men from nineteen to 
twenty-five or six; some seem to be five or ten years 
older, and a few are gr^-lieadcd: tliese last I uiider- 
stootl to have been in the colony since its dominencc- 
nient. It is easy Jft believe what was said by an old 
servant and friend of M. Jo Metz, that those who have 
once been enlisted in his service never wUlingly leave 
liim; and it is as much to be believed tliat lie never 
abandons them. But it eanuot bo only personal attach¬ 
ment to M. do Metz that secures such zealous ai^ 
]iigh-inini#Rl service to the colony. These young men 
are generally from the middle classes; many of them' 
were born in easy circumstances. Tliey are all well 
educated and wfll mannered, and capable of>filling 
much more profitable situations than those they occupy 
at Mettray. Yet when such situations are offered to 
them, they aro seldom tempted to leave the task they 
have undertaken here. It is one of continual labour 
and watchfulness, and of very small emolument and 
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yet their ranks are a^'ays full; and at any time, if 
ten additional agents Vore needed, there would lie no 
difficulty in supplying them. Of theij general elianic- 
tcr. M. de Metz gave nio some striking examples. Fur 
' iiistiinee, lately it was fc.ared—with too raucli reason, 
as lull been proved—th.at a very important contribution 
to the supjiort of Jlettr^fy, which it liad received from 
the time of its foundatijm, would he withdrawn. The 
director, whosi' arrangements were a'll made in froiior- 
tion to tlic means l;.»reg.arded as^dVfain, vSii.s greatly 
embarrasik'd liow to iiroeeed. He oven I'earciyic'^iiiglit 
oliliged to give lip the whole. TIiengcmafljn,Ii|nring 
of liisianxietj', went to him, inlreatinifWy niWglit be 
allowed to do all in tlieir power to avert sueli a catas- 
troi^ie. Tliey ivoiihl ‘do ilonble work f(,f iialf-pav, 
only do not let it he given up,' was tlieir language. M. 
(le Metz accepted tluar oll'ef-a to some extent. But the 
greatest proof of tlio virtues of tlie agents is still to lie 
found in tlieir sueeess with the hoys. Tli.it so largo .a 
nutnher of young horii-iind-hreij rela ls should be kept 
so steadily in the rigid road, must lie imputed far 
more to tlie living exampies tlian to the dead rnlo by 
wdiieli they aro gnideii. Things mareli k/iis /h iniihidre. 
liidillpric. Tliat M. de Metz has heen able to find and 
to inspire so largs' a nnmher of ellieient woAcrs witli 
sucli pious and patient zeal, is n laet tliat makes one 
hesitate wliicli to admire most, liim or ids agents. But 
nothing is more eoiitagious than goodness, especially 
goodness in action, and of ivliieli the otieets aro so 
obvious and ni'doniahle as ttiose are. The iiocoinits I 
fiiiiiid in till' I{eport.s were iii.ade up to the Ut of 
.lanu.ary ]8.'>-f. Nine liundrod and fifty-tliree coloni.sts 
iiad cone out into the world :«of tliese, 771 Inive I'M ain- 
tained o.voollent oliaraoters, flS eondnot themselves 
moderately well,*18 liavc been lost sight of, and 103 
liave relapsed into liad ways. 

If 103 first seems a large proportion, it must b.> 
eonsidered <liivl,,'gi’eat many Iiavcbeen dismissed from 
Mettray—tlieir time lieing completed—at twelve years 
old. M. de iMetz is nlwa^ssiosirous to retain tlie 
coloni.sts several years, and to an ago wlieii tliey may 
Imve aequircd^jnnie strengtli .and^ independence of 
cliaracter. Many do, in fact, spend eight and nine years 
there. Among the letters quoted in the Reports are 
Boine^iost gratifyiiig testimonies from the employers 
of discharged colonists: several from the commanders 
of regiments ki -niliicli colonists arc serving,* or have 
served; one from the maire and cure of the district to 
wliieli the youth belonged, tlianking the conductors of 
the eolmiy for paving given tliem, instead of a ]>oor 
little vagabond, a useful and wortliy niemher of society; 
niuitlior, more interesting still, from a cokinist, wlio, 
having been nine years at Mettr.ay, and iiaving there 
bee.omi*a skilful carpenter, emigrated in tlic course of 
time to Lima, from whieli after a while lie sent to M. 
de Metz, in liis wife’s name and his o/’ii, the sum of 100 
francs, to entitle him to become a founder of Mettray, 

‘ wliero he liad received sucli good counsels, and had 
been—thanks to Hod, and to IVffdeMetz—enabled to 
become a workman, an.i kp earn his living.’ 

‘Notliing can he more simple tlian Mettray,’ said 
M. de Metz. ‘We Iiave religion for our basis, the 
family spirit for our iiond, and military tJiscipline for 
our rule.’ ^'he arrangement in families is the point 
upon vvhi(i|i,he»lay8 perhaps more stress than upon any 
other. The iuftmate acquaintance it enables the chiefs 
to have with their children, the bond *t makes among 
the cliiiflren, and the interest eUcouraged in each for the 
wellbeing all the rest, are^all very^mportant. The 
facing of management also, where all are nearly of an 
age, having the same wants, powers, anfl limitations,'is 
a great advantage. All those advantages are obviqtis; 
but in these artificial families the great bond of the 
natural ^mily, the mother, is wanting. It is very 
difficult to suggest how the want can bo supplied, hut 
one camuft doubt that it is much felt. 
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In the physical economy of Mettray, it appeared to 
me that water was mucli too sdnntily used. I could 
not learn tliat ®icre was any provision for personal 
cleanliness heyond the daily face-and,-hands washing, 
and the occasiouat summer bathing. No doubt, it is 
Yory difficult so to arrange matters as fully and fitly to 
supply this need; but tliose ^ho believe, as I do, that 
cleanliness is next to godlinets, it will seem worth 
any cflTart. That the health o^’the colonists would be 
improved, their flelings and intellects, and consc- 
quentlf ^heir coun'fenances, brightened; tlreir self- 
respe<^. inCiVssed ; in short, that they would rise in th* 
scale ffl' s tmit taii^heings by means of a daily thoi;pugh 
cleansing of the pores, is my conviction, imd not less so 
that the trwible and ej^ense of the necessary separate 
apparatus, and the time spent in using it, W'ould be 
abundantly repaid by iucrcifsed energy on the part of 
the colonists. 

It might almost seem, by what has been said, as if 
no freedom of action or independence at all were left 
to the colonists, but as if they were constantly under 
orders. This is, however, not quite the case. They 
are always consulted as to what business they will 
learn; and if, after a time, tliey desire to change it, 

I they are aRowed to do so, on condition^if first obtaining 
one of the prizes for skill in the first business; thus 
proving that the wish lor change doea not spring from 
idleness. It is generally found, that by the time they 
have acquired the skill necessary to gain a prize, the 
desire for change is gone <)y. Again, they have the 
means of earning some money, in the^shape-both of 
prizes and of wages. Tliis is not paid to them at the 
time,fbut is put down tq their account in the colony 
savings-bank. Each boy knows wliat he is possessed 
of, and entitled to receive on leaving *he colony. He 
can draw portions of it while he remains, for useful 
purchases in the colony, but not ‘go shopimig’ else¬ 
where. Some colonists have received'’',m^h as 100 
francs on their going out into the world. Again, it has 
been already mentionei^ll^it the choice of the elder 
brothers rests with the colonists ; and the office, which 
of course any one of them may be caUs«!l to fill, is one 
of importance. In*'tbe troubles of 1848, not only the 
teachers but the boys had occasion to exert their 
powers of resistance; and both thg former and the 
latter proved their resolution against the solicitations 
of the travelling incendiaries who wi^uldthave enlisted 
them in their train. 

The military discipline carried through Mettray 
qualifies and disposes many of tlie b(^s for soldiers, 
and the director is well pleased they should become so, 
since thus ihey are removed from the old influences 
which led them astray. Up to the 1st of January 
18S4, 9S3 colonists had gone out into the worM: of 
these, 387 are agriculturists, 284 soldiers or sailors, 
282 artisans. Of ,the 284 soldiers or sailors, J h.-cs 
received the medal of the Legion of Honour, 9 h.ave 
become officers, 17 have become corporals, and many 
are first-soldiers. * . 

I School-learning, as has bc^ seen, takes but a small 
part of the colonists’ time. labour forms their prin¬ 
cipal means of training j and tlie fruits of their labour 
are useful, anQ indeed necessary, tewards their support, 
though very far indeed from being sufficient ibr it. The 
goyemment allowance for each boy is fourteen sous per 
day; the remainder of the expenses are ^aid by means 
of subscriptions, helped by the boys’ labour. 

The director was locatftig a family, with thqjr tw'o 
chiefs, upon a neighbouring farm, indepencknt of the 
colony, wintre the -farmer nad requested their serj^es. 
He regarded it wly as an exTOfimeni 

Much more mighir be said in praise of Mettray j I 
believe very little more could be said in the way of; 
criticism. , Maw aitempts «t reforroato^-schools are j 
being made ]^gland; I wish I may have inauaed all | 
interestod id such attempts, if they have not Vet seen i 
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and studied Mettray, to ido so without loss of time, to 
catch its spirit, oven if they do not in every respect 
pdopt^its form. 


* 

HA BABBIATA. 

a 

IN l*WO OHAPTBRS.—CONCLUSION. 

Laukblla seated herself at the stern of the boat, and 
half turned her back to Antonipo, so that^e could see 
only her profile. Her features were even more stem than 
usual. 'The hair hung down over her low forehead, a 
deteftnined expression hovered round the finely cut 
nostril, and the full lips were firmly closed. 

When they had thus traversed a good part of the 
way in silence, she was much inconvenienced by tlie 
intensity of the heat, and took her bit of bread out of 
the handkerchief, which'she tied over her plaits. Tlieu 
she began to eat the bread, her only dinner, for not a 
morsel had crossed her lips at Anacapri. Autoninn, 
after a tmoment’s pause, took from a basket, which 
had been full in the morning, two oranges. 

‘ Here is something to eat with your bread, Laurella,’ 
said he; ‘ hut do not think I kept them back on pur¬ 
pose for you : they fell out of the basket into the boat, 
and 1 found them when I came back from selling the 
rest.’ 

‘ Eat them yourself: the bread is enough for me.’ 

‘But they are refreshing in this heat, Laurella, and 
you have walked far.’ 

‘ Tliey gave me a glass of water up at the viuqyard, 
and that lias already refreshed me.’ 

‘ As you will,’ he replied, letting them fall back into 
the basket. A renewed silence. Tiio sea was as smooth 
as glass, and hardly murmured round the keel; even 
the uhite sea-gulls, which build in the caves, moved 
noiselessly to tlieir prey. 

‘ You might take the oranges to your mother,’ began 
Aiitonino again. 

‘We have some at Home still; and when those 
are finiyied, I can buy others.’ 

‘t)h, just take them to her, with a greeting from me.’ 

‘ Why, she does not know you ! ’ 

‘ Then you might tell her who I am.’ 

‘ 1 do not know you either.’ It was not the first time 
she had so disowned his .acquaintance. A year before, 
wlieir the painter first came to Sorrento, it happened on 
a Sunday tliat Antonino, with other young men of the 
town, were engaged, in an open'space near the principal 
sfc-eet, playing at Borcia. It was there the painter first 
saw Laurella, who, with a pitcher on her head, walked 
by without observing him. The Neapolitan, struck 
with her appearance, stood gazing after her, although 
he was iiijthc Yerjf midst of the game, and three steps 
might have placed him in safety. A hard ball against 
his ankle must have reminded him this was not a place 
where he might lose himself in thought. Ho looked 
roimrl, as though awaiting an apology; but the young 
sailor who had thrown the ball, stood silently and 
scornfully in the midst of his friends, and the stranger, 
tliinking it advisable to avoid a dispute, quietly took 
his departure. But the matter wd» talked about, and 
was again broughttup when the painter openly pro¬ 
posed for Laurella. 

‘ I know nothing of him,’ she said indignantly, when 
the painter inquired if she refused him for the sake 
ol that uncivil youth. But the circumstance had come 
tu her ears, and when she met Antonino sJUe always 
^recognised him. 

And there they sat in the boat like the bitterest 
enemioo, wlvile the hearts of both beatViigh. Antonino'a 
usually good-tempered face was verjr red; he laslied 
the waves till the foam besprinkled him; and his lips 
trembled occasionally, as though giving vent to evil 
words. She pretended to bbservo nothing, put on her 
most nonchalant air, and, leaning over the side of the 
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boat, the water trickle through her fingers. Then 
she took the handkerchief off again, and arranged her 
hair as though she were quite alone in tlie boatj but 
lier eyebrows still moved convulsively, an(>it was in 
vain she strove to cool her burning cheeks by pressing 
her-net hands against them. , 

They had now got about half-way across, qnd no other 
boat was visible; the island ha^ been left behind, the 
coast before them lay far distant in the sunlight, and 
not even a sM-mew disturbed the solitude. Antonino 
looked around Inm. A thought seemed to flitsh across 
his mind ; the colour faded suddenly from his face, and 
he let the oars fall. Involuntarily, Laurella tuAed 
towards him, collected and fearless. 

‘ I must make an end of this! ’ burst forth the young 
man ; ‘ it has already lasted too long, and I only wonder 
at my own patience. You say you do not know me! 
Have you not seen long enough that when with you 
my feelings are well-nigh ungovernable, that my heart 
has been full, and that I have longed to speak to you? 
And then you put on that don’t-care face, ahd turn 
your back to me.’ 

‘ What liad I to say to you ? ’ she inquired shortly. 
‘I have indeed remarked that you wished to make iny 
acquaintance; but I had no desire to hear my name in 
every one’s mouth, for no end. Yes, I say for no end, 
for I shotdd never take you for a husband—neither 
you nor any one else.’ 

‘Nor any one else ? You will not always speak thus. 
Because you sent off the painter: bah! you were 
only cb child then. The day will yet come when you 
will feel lonR’y, and then, foolish as you now are, you 
will take the first good offer.’ 

‘ No one knows his future. It is possible my mind 
may change; but what is that to you ? ’ 

‘ What is that to me! ’ he exclaimed, and bounded 
from his scat, so that every plank quivered. ‘What is 
that to me 1 and you eafi still ask that when you know 
the state I am in. Know, tl|en, the miserable wretch 
shall perish you dare to prefer before me! ’ ... 

‘ Have I promised myself to you ? Can I help it if^ 
your head is turned? What right have you over 
me ? ’ ‘ 

‘ Oh,’ he cried, ‘ it is not written down, to be sure ; 
no lawyer has inscribed it in Latin, and affixed his 
seal thereto; but this 1 know, that I have as much 
right over you as I have to enter heaven if I act 
uprightly. Ho you imimine I will look on when you 
go to church with anotner, and the girls pass by me 
with a shrug of the shoulders ? Will I submit to thiA 
degradation?’ 

‘ Do as you like. I shall not be intimidated, threaten 
as you will. I suppose, I also may as I please.’ 

‘You shall not say so long,’ he replied, while every 
limb shook. ‘I am man enough not to submit any 
longer to have my life made miscrabW by a froward 
girl. Do you know that you are here in my power, 
and must do as I will?’ She started slightly, and her 
eyes flashed. 

‘ Kill me, if yon dare f" she said slowly. 

‘ One must do nothing by halves,’ he said in a more 
subdued voice. ‘ I*cannot help it, my child,’ lie con¬ 
tinued almost sadly, and as thoughf in a dream; ‘ but 
we must both go down—both together—agd now! ’ he 
shouted, and clasped her suddenly in his arms. But 
the next moment he drevf back his right hand, and the 
blood spurted out; she had bitten him severely, V 

‘MustiPdo as you will?’ she cried, pushing hitm 
away with a sudden movement. ‘ We shall see if I am 
in your power! ’ JiTith these words, she sprang over the 
side of the boat, and disappeared for a moment hfeneath 
the water. She came up again immediately, her dress 
dinging tightly round her, her hair, loosened by the 
water, hanging heavily round her heck; and she threw 
out her arms energetically, and swam on without another 
syllable towards the distant shore. The sudden alarm 


seemed to have bereft Antonino of his senses. ITc stood 
bent forward in the beat, witli his eyes fixed rigidly on 
the girl, as tliough a miracle were pMsing before his 
sight. Tlien he shook liimself, seizeB the oars, and 
followed lier, with every nerve disJbnded, whilst tlie 
bottom of the boat was reddened .with fhe stream of 
blood wliich continued tc/flow fo^th. In a moment he 
was by lier side, fast a# slie swam. ‘In the name of 
our holy Mother,’ he ctied, ‘ come. into the bsat. I 
have been a fool! lT.^ven knows t^at cam£ over me. 
A flasli oflight seemed to dazzle niy brain; 1 wa» mad, 
asd did not know wliat I was saying or doin^^ do not 
ask you to forgive me, Laurella; 1 oni^Sw.’^rti/ save 
your life, by entreating you to get in again.’ She 
swam on as thougli she had lieaifl nothing. ^ 

‘ ^ou can never reacli tho land; it is at least two 
miles off. 'riiink of your'mothor: if anything were 
to happen to you, she would die of grief.’ Laurella 
measured tlio distance to the shore .with her eye, 
then, without replying, slie swam towards the boat, 
and grasped tho side with her liands. He stood up 
to help her; his jacket, wliicli liad lain on tho bench, 
slipped into tho water as the boat was drawn on one 
side by the girl’s weight. Slie swung liorself up, and 
took possession her former seat. When Ifc saw her 
safe, he resumed tlie oars, whilst jilie tried to wring out 
her dripping garments, and to shake tlie water from 
her hair. 

Wliilst thus engaged, her eyes fell on the bottom of 
the boat, and she now first ^lerccived tlie blood. She 
cast a rapid glgnce towards the liand with wliich, us 
though uii wounded, lie was using tlie oar. 

‘ Here! ’ she said, and exfended lier hondkeXiluef 
to him. Tic shook his head, and rowed on. At length 
she stood up, we«t to him, and bound tlie liandkerchief 
tightly round the deep wound. She then, notwith¬ 
standing bis opposition, took one of the oars herself, sat 
down oppoMt^llIt without looking at him, and fixed 
her eyes on the oar, reddened with blood, at the same 
time impelling forward th^'onkwith powerful strokes. 
Tliey were both pale and silent. As they approached 
tlie land, they'^'erc met by the fishermen going out tci 
lay their nigjst-nets. They shouteJ to Antonino, and 
jeered at Laurella; hut neither looked up or replied 
with word. Thc^ sun still stood tolerably high over 
Proeida wlien they reached the shore. Laurella again 
shook out licrsdri^s, which was by this tiilfe almost 
dry, and sprang to land. 

The old spinner who had seen them start in the 
morning was again upon the beach. ‘ What is tlie 
matter witli your liand, ’Tonino?’ she cried. ‘Holy 
Mary 1 tlic boat is swimming in blood ! ’ a 

‘ It is nothing, good mother,’ replied tlie young man. 

‘ I hav 8 rased the skin a little, hut it will be well by 
to-morrow. Tliat unlucky blood is always at the 
surface, ready to flow fortli, and^ake things look 
worse than they arc.’ 

‘ I will come and lay liorhs onjt, comrade. Wait; I 
shall bo with you in a minute.’ 

‘Do not trouble yAifself, Goody. It is all right 
now, and by to-morrow it will be well, and forgotten. I 
liave a healthy skin, which heals up directly.’ 

‘ Addio! ’ said Lautella as she turned fhto the path 
up the aseeBt. 

‘ Good-»v#ni{ig,’ cried the young man, but without 
looking at her. 

He then removed his tackle and thelaskets from the 
boat, aad climbed up tho litfte stone-steps to his hut. 

I No one buj himself inhabit^ the tiiA rooms, thnougii 
whiclahe now began to pace up%nd dqjyn. ‘There was 
more air than there had been in the morning, and it 
came in refreshingly through the" open window* 5 the 
solitude, too, was delightful to him. He stood some 
time befiye the little picture of the Virgin, and gazed 
thoughtfi^ly on the glory which surrounded it; hut he 
did not pray, for he knew not what petition to make. 
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now that all hope was gone. t-Tiine had seemed to 
stand still to-day; ho longed tor night, for he was 


seating hiniseit on a cluiir, loosenou tiie nannage. me 
blood, which had been repressed, burst out again, and 
thf hand all around tlje wounh was much swollen. He 
w ashed it carefully, and strovc^^to cool it. ^in cxaniiniiig 
it ogiiifi, ho could slearly trace the marks of J.iaurella’8 
teeth. *Slie w'as't^ht,’ he saiotaf ‘I was a brute, and 
dcscrfei^^no better.^ 1 will send back her handkerchief 
to-ni(^ow^'Y Giuseppe.! • 

WnelPIlwhllfi''again bound up his hand as wel^as he 
could with the aid of his teeth, he threw himself on the 
bed and closed his eye^. 'J’lin bright moon awoke ^him 
from a do^e, and the hand seemed even more painful 
than before, f fc had just rhised himself to soothe the 
heating t>ulses with water, wlien he Iieard a noise at 
the door. 

‘ Who is there ? ’ cfied he; and lifting the liiR;h, 
Laurella stood before liim 1 Without a word, she 
walked in, threw olT the covering she wore on Iier liead, 
and placed a little basket on the table. Then she dreiv 
a long breath. 

‘You‘come to fetch your hiBulkerchief,’ said 
Antouino; ‘ but you njight hai c been spared the trouble, 
as to-morrow morning early I should li.ave reiiuested 
Giuseppe to take it to you.’ 

‘ It is nothing about the baiidkovebief,’ she replied 
quickly. ‘1 have been ofi the hillsiile to g.atlier herbs 
i'or you, to stop the bleeding. T’liere;; and she raised 
the cover of the basket. 

‘ A^Tiy did you give ycgirsolf so iiiueh trouble r’ said 
he without any bitterness. ■ I am better alre.idy— 
much liettcr; and if 1 were worse, itVould he nothing 
hut Vihat I deserve. Why have you come at this 
hour? Suppose any one were to find you Iwre! You 
know how they chatter e\en wluhi'/ht^ have no 
foundation.’ 

‘1 care for none! ’ slw 6%\d hastily. ‘ I will see your 
hand, and apply these herbs, for you can never manage 
it by yourself.’ , *' 

‘1 tell you there is no neces.sity.’ 

‘Tlicn let me see it myself, that T may believe you.’ 
lie could not resist her when she took his ham’ and 
reinovcd^the blindage. She started when she saw the 
violent swelling, and exclaimed : ‘Jt'ilys Virgin !’ 

‘It lias hied a little,’ said he; ‘hut a day or two will 
set it all right.’ She shook her head. 

‘It will be a week at least beforosvou can go out 
to sea again.’ 

‘Nonsewe. It will he well by the day after to¬ 
morrow at latest. Besides, what does it signify ‘i ’ 
Meanwhile, she had re-washed the wound, to' which 
he submitted like a eliild. Slie then placed upon it 
the healing herbs, jiidiich almost instantly relieved the 
■fever, and bound up the hand with strips of linen which 
she had bitiught in jj^er little basket. Wlien she had 
finished— 

‘ 1 thank you, Laurella,’ s^llie. ‘ And now—listen! 
If you will favour me stil^nirther, forgive me for the 
madness which took possession, of me to-day, and forget 
all I said orSid. I do not i^Self ilnow liowjt happened. 
You wore not the cause, L ean assure you; and you 
shall nevbr again bear Anything frot^ ifoi that can 
displease you.’ • fS 

‘ It is I who have to ask yoiir pardon,’ interrupted she. 

‘ I ought to liavo put thffigs before you in anotber and 
a better light, atiS not irrigated you with mjinonchalant i 
air; and then ]^e vroufid'- • 

‘It was.necessary, and quite time that I should be 
brought to my senses,’ he replied; ‘and, as I have 
before skid, it is of no consequence. Do not .speak of 
parUpn: you have done me good, and I thanfc you for 
it. And now go home, and to bed; and there -is your 
ha^^rohief—ydu can take it with you.’ He held it 


tow’iirds her, hut she still stood there, and ajipearcd 
struggling with herself. At last she said : 

, ‘ You lost your jacket, too, througli my means, and I 

know the‘price of the oranges was in it. I thought 
of this only on my way home; and I cannot exactly 
ni.akc it up to. you, for wc have no money, and if 
we had, it jt'ould belong to my mother. But hero is 
the silver cross the painter put on my table the last 
time he .was with us. I have not looked at it since 
then, and do not wish it to remain in^piy box any 
longer. If you sell it—it is worth at least a couple 
of piasters, my mother said at the time—your loss 
wilrbe almost replaced, .and what remains Iwill try 
to earn by spinning at night after my mother is 
asleep.’ 

‘ I will take nothing! ’ answered he shortly, and 
pushing away tlic bright cross wliich she had drawn 
from her pocket. ** 

‘You must take it,’ said she. ‘Who knows how 
long it may he before you can c.arn anytliing with that 
hand. Tliere it lies, and I will never look at it again.' 

‘ Then throw it into the sea! ’ 

‘ Why, it is no gift 1 make you; it is nothing more 
than your right, and what you ought in justice to 
receive.’ 

‘ Bight ? I iiave no right over anything of yours. If. 
in future, you should- meet me anywhere, do me the 
f.ivonr not to look at me, that T may not think you 
renieuibiT how wrongly 1 acted towaribs you. And now 
good-night, and let the siibjcet drop.’ 

He laid her handkerehief in the basket, and thweross 
by its side; then closed the lid. WTienll'o looked up, 
ho st.arted. L.nrgc heavy drops wore rolling down 
Laureila's cheeks. * 

‘Holy Madonna!’ he cried, ‘are you ill? You arc 
trembling from head to foot!’ 

‘It is nothing,’ she said. ‘I will go home;’ and 
she turned towards the door; liiit her emotion oier- 
powerod her, and leaning jier head against the door-jinst, 
she sqbbcd aloud. ]To hastened towards her, but hefori' 
he could l.akc her liand, she threw herself into his arms. 

‘I cannot hear it! ’ she cried, ehiiging to him liko a 
dyinj, creature to life. ‘ 1 cannot hear your speaking so 
kindly, and bidding me leave you, when 1 am eou- 
seious of having clone you so much injury. Strike me I 
tread me under your feet! enrso me even ! or if it he 
true that you love me stil), after all I have done, 
here, take me, keep me, do vj’ith me what you will; 
only do not scud mo away from you thus! ’ Sobs 
Sgiiin interrupted her. He held her fur a time in 
bis arms in silence. 

‘If I still love you!’ cried be at lenglli. ‘Holy 
Motlier! do you jniagine all my heart’s blood has run 
out of tlvit little wound? Do you not feel it there 
beating in ray breast, as though it would burst ? If 
you only say fliis to try me, or out of pity for me, go 
away, and I will try to forget this also. You shall not 
tliiiik yourself guilty, because you know what I sufl’er 
about you.’ 

‘ No 1 ’ she replied firmly, Vud looking up eagerly 
from his shoulder through lior swimming- tears. ‘T 
love you! and, lest I should let^ou see it, 1 havo 
straggled strongly'against it.' But now I will behave 
differently, Jjr I could not help looking at you if I mot 
you in the street. And now,’ added she solemnly, 
‘receive this kiss, that you nAy say to yourself i?you 
/oubt again: “ She kissed me, and Laurella kisses 
'none but him she intends for her husblRJfl.”, And 
*now,’ concluded she, disengaging herself, ‘you must 
go to bed, and get your hand well. jGood-ni^it 1 Do 
not ft9 with me, for I fear no one—but you.’ She 
then tripped out of the door, and disappeared in the 
shadow of the walls. Antonino continued to gaze 
for some time longer through the window over the 
glorious sea, in which a thousand stars seemed to 
twinkle. 
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The Mxt time the little priest came out of the eon- 
fessioiial; in which Laurella had long been kneeling, he 
smiled quietly to hini^lf. t 
‘ Who would har'e thought,* said he mcntafly, ‘ that 
Tleaven w'ould so soon have shewn mercy to this poor 
straugo heart? And there was I anticipating a hard 
struggle wdth that besetting sin of hers, pv*!®- But 
how short-sighted are we mortals, where Heaven is so 
wisol Well! niiiy the blessing of all ’the sqints be 
upon her; and may I live to see the day when Lau- 
rella’s eldest son can take his father’s place in rowing 
me across the water. ICi, ei, ei! La Kabbiata! ’ 


WHO ARK THK TYRANTS? 

Tins is exactly the question which Mr Short, formerly 
tailor in the town wherein I dwell,^and now public orator 
and political lecturer by iirofcssion, volunteers on every 
possible occasion to ask and answer. A few words 
about Mr Short. It is now some years since, proving 
insolvent in Imsincss, he deserted his shop-bo.ird, and 
adopted polities as a profession and a means of liveli¬ 
hood. Kor this he was eminently fitted by nature, 
in itossessing a vigorous frame, a face not easily to 
1)0 abashed, and a powerful voice. I believe he has 
found his profession rather a lucrative one. In the 
season (Mr Short, although far from fashionable, has 
Ills season) he is constantly engaged in lecturing in 
town ajid village, on commons and from platforms, in 
chapels and barns, and really his voice alone is 
well worth what the various local ‘committees for the 
redress of every coneei^ahle grievance under the sun’ 
l)iiy him. It is a splendid voice, rich, deep, and 
sonorous; and never is it more impressive than when 
he ri/lls out a perfect broadside of .sound, and asks, 

‘ H’ho are the Tyrants ?’ I haiipened to ho present the 
other evening when Short w'as Jfecturing, and heard him 
(not for the first time) ask this momentous question, 
and proceed after his^wn fashion to answer it. Whilst 
in his presence, and under the inlluencc of his voiA*, I 
of course laughed heartily at his ohl jokes, duly frowned 
when he lasheil the tyrants of humanity', and felt 
yiroperly patriotic when ho raved of Marathon and 
Bannockburn, Cromwell and Sidney; but when T 
returned to my quiet stufly, and was no longer under 
the influence of Mr Short’s nervous language and* 
thrilling .apostrophes to liberty', &c., I rather doubted 
whether he had in fact hit the right nails on the head, 
« hether he had smashed the real tyraiits after all. 

Who an the tyrants ? Come. Ho you belitvc that 
the greatest ruler on this earth w'as myj; in his turn 
ruled by some one else? Short’s theory is, that every 
one representing authority is, wlien that authority is 
abused, the real veritable tyrant at whom our virtuous 
rage should be directed. * But' who pulls the strings 
that move him, let mg ask —guis gubernatorcs gubernatf 
As you and I, little tyrants in our own small kingdoms, 
have to bow before a greater power, who in his or her 
turn succumbs to a still higher influence; sb it is with 


the Great Krcdcric, arJfl how the monarch writhed 
under the hish of the s'avage little Frenchman. Gan 
you have forgotten how Napoleon bqwed his slid' 

i [cad to the edicts of his grand-cluiniberlain; and 
low thp man who had stood covered in the presence 
of emperors and popes, »took off the famous petit 
l■Il(lp(•(llt for the laurel-wjbath, anti over the redingola 
gils hung the flimsy vetvet mantle,, and on hi» feet 
plaeeil the satin shoes-*nd pink silk^toekings of the 
famous eorisnation show? Gan I fffid anything more 
eowohoralivc of my theory' than the wjjw^ro^ of 
Marenfip—whose grandeur was his at 

wlinm, in his jilain eostnme, the kings of tlio world 
turnejj pale, who made ami destAyed empirefl in bad 
spelling, .and still worse grammar—suhinitthig to bo 
tyrannised over bv the eoAventhinalties of imperial 
etnpiette, and bending the gigantic genius whh'h had 
conquered Kiiropo to a paltry' resu-seibation of the 
court of Charlemagne. T.ater still, have you forgotten 
that king wliose wardrobe cost ills subjects L. 100,000, 
sobbing over tlie decree a people had wrung from his. 
unwilling hand, and, in a parovysni of grief, adi.xing 
hi.s royal signature to the act that was to give equality 
of civil rights eve^ to tliosi- wlio inlliered fo inform of 
Christianity difl’erent from that of the majority of the 
nation? Who was the tyrant there? Who wrung 
those tears from the royal cye.s, and sternly guided 
the reluetiiiit pen ? Ah! Short, you have not reached 
the tyrants yet; with all yobr old jirofessioiial skill, 
ictn Ill'll Ill'll li'ltiiiijis. 

Say tliat 1, Tyramuis, am a (I’erinan grand-duke, 
with a principalify a trifle l;jrger than an EngMsh 
jiarish ; a most romantic castle on (he summit of a little 
lull; a standing awny of fifty men, including the band ; 
a court mueh larger than my' army, and very quarrel¬ 
some; and q handful of subjects, whom 1 oppress, and 
to whom r givi' a constitution: lain a tyrant, 

of course. Short says lam. I e.an, if I will, imprison 
my chief minister of state for li.‘i, and kick the band 
^erhitim; hegimnng with tlfe leader, who is also coiii- 
manding-oflieer V my' horse-artillery. I can command 
my army of fifty men to man my' castli-wivlls, and blow 
the disloyal town at the foot of the oastle-liill into the 
prettyj'lver that syi^rklos beneath it. Or lean, if I 
change my mind, or my subjects convert me, give them 
a constitution, and Ijpcome good as well us grcaif Yes, 
perhaps I could do all this, and more, if it were not 
for that quiet grave inauvvilli the iicculiur shrug of the 
sliouhlers and pcipetual twinkle of the eyes, before 
whom my' chef d'etat absolutely trembles, aiul even I, 
Ty'raniius, feel uncomfortable, and Who repnjjv'iits tho' 
great power which condescends to protect me. Boor 
tyrant I? Why', when I wanted to marry a bright little 
Briiulcin, the choice of my royal heart, they sent me a 
g.sunt Russian princess, with red hyr aud ii squint, 
who loves her country' far more than she docs mo, and 
haa such an understanding with tlie man whoso eyes 
twinkle, that I have occasi()nally%dulged in the wild 
hope that she might clopeAvith him. When 1 want to 
give away a commission In my standing army, or 
advance .a favourite officer, that man has to be con¬ 
sulted ; and as to doiqg what I please with my own 
children, the Wea, is positively absurd. Then, whenever 
I have attcinntoi to rebel—it has been very seldom— 
there has always* come sucly a horrible hint, from my 


the great ones of tho world. Is not history full of 
instances of this fact; and are there not many stillJ pale and"trcmbling minister,'of a few regiments near to 
left Untold'S** I Iiave a notion that when Alexander wny fronyer ready to become m army of occupation; 
speared Clitus, it was from a motive deeper than, mere jf some debt due to tlio greift power aior, worse still. 


passing jealousy. Jt is not dn record, but I have no 
doubt myself, that ‘ Sandy’ (as the Shepherd calll tlte 
noble savage in one of the Nodes') was bullied by 
his unlucky subject, and that, under the courageous 
influence of rosy Bacchus, the slave destroyed the 
master. Don’t you remember how Voltaire bullied 


of som^traitSrous uncle or nejJlteir, who is all.dcvotion 
to the great power’s cause, and is su^JawfA to be better 
liked by my subjects than I am. • 

Or again: say that I am tho emperor of that great 
power which sends its representatives to protect littlo 
powers; tlfat I am young, chivalrous, brave, and with 
every inclidatiosi to draw the sword now glucji to tho 
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scabbard, and end the bloo«y contest right wages 
against powerful wrong. Say ftiat my heart pants for 
action, that I long to become the arbiter of Europe’s, 
destiny, the aa-powerful and all-glorious peacemaker. 
If I am a tyrant, why should I not have the power t(J 
do that which my spirit so strongly prompts ? * Alas, 
for the voices that vihisper di’ disaffection and treason, 
and more especially, alas, fo^that wretched chancellor 
of exchequer; who is always groaning over heavy 
debts, and interAtt due, and cnipty coffers I A tyrant, 
forsdbtijj I wish iwere. * 

Of a^lb^descendittg in the tyrannical scale, aay 
thaw alfftlm’iiead of an office in our own hapj^y land. 
President of the Board of Misrule, or head of the 
GeneraI’'£)isorder department. Short is very, hard 
upon me, particularly when the subject of his lecture 
is administrative reform. * He quotes Shakspeare at 
me, arid rants about the ‘insolence of office,’ and 
affirms confidently, that the angels weep at the fan¬ 
tastic tricks played ,by me, Tyrannus, dressed tn a 
little brief authority. I wish the sceptre of my rule 
were for a short time placed in Short’s flabby hands— 
wliich, when he is speaking, greatly resemble fins—that 
he might see the freaks played on me. What a chaos is 
the bnsiliess of my department, with no power existing 
to reduce it into older 1 There are plenty of hands, 
an aboudanco of clerks; but although every one is 
familiar with the duties of his neighbour, not one 
seems to have discovered his own. For instance, some 
evening a cross-questioif is asked in the House by a 
grumbling member about some papers, accounts, or 
returns; or an impertinent letter is inserted in the 
Ttiftes, bullying me, Tyrannus. Next day, 1 go to my 
throne, vexed and angry—a small Jove, with a bundle 
of thunderbolts under my arm. Wtiom am I to hurl 
them at? There’s De Vere, second in control, who 
shrugs liis dioulders and refers me to Beauvoir, 
who stares at me with half-closed ?;> iwid mentions 
Grey’s name, who promptly lays the blame on his 
fellow-clerk Parker, who, Jl find, started for Venice a 
month ago, and is expected to return in a fortnight 
but who, as he is half-brother to Carker, the member 
for Bath, and married the daughter of old Barker, whose 
other daughter married the Earl of St Ives, must be 
gently dealt with. This runs throughout my, office, 
down even to the messengers who miscarry letters 
and forget to deliver messages, but wlw have generally 
been butlers to dukes and valets to marquises; so 
that thunderbolts hurled at them are not unlikely to 
reach the portly waistcoats of their patrons. ' 

Or again: say that I am chairman of a railway 
companyts or, worse still, president of an association 
for the benefit of a band of refugee patriots. What a 
splendid potentate I was in the early railway daj s! Ah! 

I really could be Tyrannus then. How 1 was patron¬ 
ised, courted, fdtgd, and made much of! How merrily 
we got the steam up in those golden times, and plotted, 
schemed, and intrigued, and imagined an El Dorado in 
every new extravagmit idea. What obsequious subjects 
I had in Nipper and Tweez|r,«the company’s solicitors; 
and what loyal servants in every surveyor and civil 
engineer that acknowledged my swayl What great 
men and ftoble ladies pressedt my amber satin and 
honoured my mahogany, drank my wine#and flattered 
my wife, to get shares allotted themj apd, 
how soon the time came vhen Nipper and|^weezer 
openly bullied me at the bo^J, when shareholders 
made speeches Uterallf questioning my bonqpty; and^ 
my wife’s noVe fden^ forgot her exi|.tence during 
' |u«dlsed and continentalisq^, and 

coolly out of countenance when the next 
collected them in town. Then, as president 
foreign association, I should like to be able 
t all the tyrants, bearded like pafds, hot of 
a and ready of action, who domineer -over me. 
I am a little honoured in my ml'n country, 


although not as a prophet; I may be noted qHher as 
bearing a great name or for universal benevo'ence, or 
perhaps I am a celebrated autho^; hut these foreigners 
have no fespect for meAdo not know me, hurl their 
fatherland at me if I mildly remonstrate, and write chal¬ 
lenges and threatening-letters when my patience fails. 

There i| another potentate, a Tyrannus of middle- 
class life, at whom Short is universally sarcastic and 
hitter. , He is" full of capital jokes about this one, and 
about tithes great and small, mixed and predial. You 
very easily guess who this Tyrannus is. Well, like the 
Matthews of our fathers’ and tl)e Woodin of their sons’ 
da^s, 1 change my cliaracter, and, presto 1 am seen in 
the rusty black coat and white neckcloth of a country 
parson. According to Short, who introduces the angels’ 
tears again with great effect, the tricks 1 perform in 
this character are heart-rending. From his account, you 
would imagine me a (Mligula in a surplice, a Judas in 
a Geneva-gown and bands. 1 am a stickler for passive 
obedience, and tile jus divinum of kings and priests. I 
oppress my rich parishioners, and bully my poor ones; 

1 am a locust in the fat cornfields, a vorarious pike 
in a fishpond; in fact, if you believed half what Short 
says of mo, which he doesn’t believe liiraself, you would 
make sure that you had found the real Simon Pure, tlio 
out-and-out Tyrannus at last. Now, what is tlio fact? 

I might be a tyrant, if it were not—for the squire, 
whose venison, l)ot-hou8e fruit, and occasional baskets 
of fish from Billingsgate, must not be averted from the 
rectory larder, and wliose whims must be therefore 
respected; for the largest farmer of my parii^ji, Bob 
Eagle, whose father, grandfather, and greisi,-grandfather 
were always at law with my predecessors about the 
tithes, and who is ready, nay,•eager to follow so good 
and venerable an example; for Caleb Paddle, who 
knows the rubric by lieart, and is always catching me 
tripping unawares, and writing to my bishop about 
me; for my church-warden, who locks me out of my 
church, and in a perfectly legal manner bullies rne 
fearfully; for my clerk,* who will run a neck-and-ueck 
race* with me through the church-service, and say 
Amen at wrong places, and wjio, knowing that lie 
hoWs his post for life, defies me; for my successor, 
who bought the next presentation twenty years ago, 
on the strength of hereditary gout in iny family—an 
entail which I succeeded in barring by debarring 
myself of some dangerous luxuries—and wlio (my 
successor, not the gout) is always intriguing to meet 
me face to face, to mark the handiwork of time on my 
[.portly frame, and putting insidious questions touching, 
my liver to my medical man. 

Eeaving the tyrants, at whom our sonorous friend 
Short hurls his thunder, "let us descend to still lower 
potentates, whosib authority is but a shadow. Take that 
happy, irresponsible, good-for-nothing, lazy being, the 
single man i» chambers—rooms—lodgings—call them 
what you will. Who so free, so powerful as he? 
With a latcli-key and a box of Vesta Lights, a patent 
gridiron, and a Bachelor’s Vade-mecum, or Sine qua 
non, similar to that magic one which was such a ■ 
mystery to Dick Swiveller in days of yore; what 
a despot should a single man lie? And perhaps he 
might be, were k; not for the laundress or landlady, 
duns, other human bores—shirt-buttons, blunt 
razors, an^ similar material troubles. As to married 
men, those tyrants of socitd life, who never never will 
(be slaves, I do not intend to say a single word about 
their rulers; so confident am I, that Maless wifely 
govenwaeut was both good ^d necessary for them, so 
universal a rule would never he allowed to exist. 

la conclusion, I trust that Shdrt will review his 
opinions on this momentous question, ‘Who are the 
Tyrants?’ and perhaps reform them. For, after all, 
Short is a capital fellow, and has considerable talent 
in addition to the gift of speech; and aithougii, when 
he is upon his stilts, we may laugh at him, yet, as 
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a sclf-talght man, wo must perforce honour him. 
Short haw been a terrible fellow in hii young days, 
and sailed very close to the «ind in those troublous 
times of the riots; so close, imleed, that he ^fe8 very 
nearly standing his trial for high-treason instead of 
the milder sedition, which earned him ■ a cell in a 
roomy prison-castle for two years, lie is % terrible 
fellow still when he thinks of thotie times, and tells his 
tale about the old cloak in which he invariably envelops 
his portly frame. It is a very old cloak, a shocking 
bad one indeed, much frayed and rubbed, greasy and 
rusty; and you who know that Short is a well-to-do 
man, wonder inwardly why he does not aflbrd himself 
a better protection against ‘ winter and rough weather.’ 
Sliort, seeing this marked on your countenance, 
takes up a position like a stumpy Brutu.s, and answers 
to your thought: ‘ ’Tis the cloak, sir, they took me 
to pr—ison in; and I’ll wear it^till I die, and then 
it shall be my shr—oud;’ and you think it only 
wants the clank of fetters and the drop-scene to bo 
quite melodramatic. Tliose tw'o years of impfison- 
ment, however, quite tamed the young trespasser 
on the Tom Tidler’s land of treason, wlio spent his 
leisure liours in breathing very mild imprisoned lays, 
and writing essays ‘ on the art of blowing bubbles,’ &c.; 
and since his release, many years ago, he has done 
nothing for the most enthusiastic admirer of our 
glorious coustitution to turn pale at. Come with me 
some night to his post-lcctural supper of rump-steaks, 
oysters, and bottled porter, with which, after the 
fashion *>f stout men, lie tenderly nurses incipient 
apoplexy; see*how his wife, who is a good homely 
creature, and understanik no more of politics than the 
chubby innocent on hw knee, who is striving to 
choke himself into a premature end with liis doubled 
■fist—see how his wife and cluldren lore this terrible 
little man, about whom there w'as correspondence 
once with secretaries of state, and conversations held 
at cabinet-councils; listen to lya good-natured expe¬ 
rience of men and manners, to his jokes, which, .off 
the platform, are really good, and I shall not feel at all 
surprised if you were.to tell me, confidentially, that 
you rather liked him too. • 


THE FALLS OF GARSOPPA, IN UPPER 
CANARA. 

I EODE out of Houawar at ^laylight, and on arriving at 
Gautagal, found iny breakfast ready on the steps of the 
bungalow, consisting of biscuits, milk, and a cheroot. 
I was glad to see the sun making his appearance, so 
as to dry me; for the rain having fallen heavily, I 
was drenched; and the roads being jnuch cut up, 
made travelling slow work. The monsoon had fairly set 
in, and with unusual violence. It is always very heavy 
on the western coast of India. The counfty all about 
is thick jungle, but a path has been cut through it. A 
man with some jungle-wallahs ran on in front of us, 
and cleared away the branches which hung across. 
Luckily, I was able to criJss the nullahs, or streams, 
for at times it is dangerous to attempt them, as the 
torrents sweep down suddenly, and carry everything 
before them. It is impossible to get Sattle across the 
bridges, as these are erected on the tops of tsees, or of 
stumps made of split bamboos, and are only about two 
feet broad. These stumps dre secured by wicker-work 
round the base, and the vacant space is filled up with 
large stones^J^this forma a compact foundation. The 
last nullab, at the foot of the Ghauts, is with difficulty 
crossed during the ponsoon, as all the other nullahs 
rush down into it. I was nearly swept away, anO it 
was all my horse could do to keep his legs. Heavy' 
clouds passed along the Ghauts, and over the dense 
jungles which were everywhere'to be seen, except here 
pd there where small patches of paddy were cultivated 
in the valley. These jungles extend over the whole of 


the Ghauts, covering thellr tops, and presenting to the ■ 
eye the most luxuriant vegetation. 

• About three years ago, little or nothing jvas known of 
this part of Canara, and a small path thrpugh the jungle 
uhs the only way by which communication'could be 
carried dn with the interiof. A civilian used to go up 
once a year to collect the rwenuc, and he was the only 
person to ho seen. Tlie p^i ascending the Ghaut was 
so narrow, that two bullocks could not pass each oflier. 
The ascent was straight ti.t whole way y>(tlie top, but now 
there is a ziK/.ag road, which has greatly imprwocTit. 
The»country has a most tigerish dppearan^.iM'a every 
instant, eneis apt to suppose that some wimanimal will 
spring out; but the scenery is beiyitifiil—so rich and 
luxuri^t, that nature seems to have lavished he? utmost 
on the landscape. Trees of every size and description, 
many of them crossing tlic road in all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, anti creepers of every variety, knotted, twisted, 
!ind twining about like immense snakes hugging them 
in tliifir close embrace; the hanging banian, dropping 
deep down into tlie valley below; the betel-nut tree 
raising its lofty head above the rest, and the larg^’ 
fanning palm waving gracefully in tlic breeze, completed ' 
the scene. All nature appeared to ho alive, and the 
din of insects of evtry description was bcyoiurhelief. 
The most remarkable was the ringiisg noise of a species 
of beetle, which was deafening. One commenced a 
sound like the singing of a kettle, wliich was taken up 
by all the others, and ended in a chirping whistling 
noise. It stopped for a short ^irae, ami then recom¬ 
menced louder than ever, like the singing of a thou¬ 
sand kettles boiling over, and all trying which shall 
sing loudest! A gentleman of»my acquaintance, Sn 
hearing it for the first time, thought it proceeded from 
rattlesnakes. Thif noisy grasshopper kept up the 
din, and our old friend the frog raised his melodious 
croak, and then dived into his elysium of mud. A 
bullock, gall(^i%rf'W)wn the Ghaut, charged me and 
my servants; ray dog and he had a bit of a fight; 
but a good thick bamboo Imjang'^ieen laid across his 
hjick, it sent hirn to the right-about; he then galloped 
off up the Ghautr but in a short time, down he came 
I again, looked at us, and then at the bamboo, and took 
to his heels. Great numbers of pilgrims pass this way 
to sacred places; many of them come from tho most 
northerly parts of Bengal, bringing with thegi the 
sacred water of tlfe (^nges. 

Sautdgal is a small village at the head of tho Ghaut. 
Tlie public bungalow stands alone, on the edge of a 
lieep ravine of dense jungle: the view from it was 
beautiful. The rain poured all night, and found its 
way through the roof. I was awakened by its iSaepping 
on my f^ce. As it still continued in tho morning, I 
saw the only plan was to start at once, for the Ghaut 
appeared to attract the clouds. I got out of the i&ist 
after leaving the place about two milas beliind. 'riie 
jungle here changes its character, and is chiefly 
brushwood, with clusters of betel-jut trees hero and 
there. I saw a large snake cross the road. Below the 
Ghaut, nothing but cocoif-fut trees grew; here, not 
one was to te seen. I cantered along, and soon arrived 
at Seringoorsing; where I spent a few days^ and tlion 
set out for the jails of (Jarsoppa. 

It is impossible to find one’s way through these 
jungles wiilKWtJa guide, and I procured peons, 
who weroi not only useful in conducting me, but in 
hutting away tho bfanohes which impeded the path. 
%c placo 1 stopped at the flrlb night was Chuuda* 
gSoty, a celebpted hill-fort, inhabited elffefly by hears, 
which ane in great numbers in this i!eybbqKrhodd. The 
ascent to the fort being steep, and nothing to be seen 
inside, I put up for the night in* a sawmy-house, 
dedicated to Siva, close by the road. Having opeim 
the door, I,walked in, and found the god at 
and some ptlier curious sawmys cut out of the 
stone. TMs t^as a miserable place to pass the night 
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in, as tlie whole front was o^n, and exposed to the 
rain and wind, and the watcT came in at the roof. 
I got iny horpe alongside of my cot, and lit a larg« 
fire; so that between smoko and heat, I managed to 
keep out the damp, hut it was suffocating, and I wife 
glad, when daylijjht came^ 'to get away from this 
unwholesome placet The 'next day, 1 arrived at 
Siidiipoor. The houses in tlipso jungles are comfortable 
enough ; the inhabitants are principally Brahmins. 
They hSve lar)i«t, plantation#* of the betel-nut and 
plantaie trees. The gatherer does not comb dowti from 
one tree'fei^cend another, but, as the tree bends b(ft.ik- 
wards and forwards with his weight, he swingsfhimself 
on to Us neighbour, and in this way perhaps visits a 
hundreJ'trees before descending. In these jun<des, I 
saw an immense number of sn.akca, of a large black- 
spotteij description, ivitli white bellies. Owing to tlie 
very heavy rain that had fallen, they crawled forth 
in every direction, to avoid being drowned, as their 
holes were filled with water. A great sourSe of 
annoyance to the natives here is a species of small 
Teech, whicli fastens on their legs in great number.s-. 
Streams of blood ran down my liorse's legs from the 
same cuiusc. Small patches of paildy-plaiitation, hi 
tlie little valleys, break the monotony of tlie jungle; 
and numbers of Bto*ks, with their long necks and legs, 
stalked about picking up insects. 

Sudapoor is seven miles from tlie Falls, and the 
bungalow about one mile. When I arrived there, 1 
distinctly heard the noi.5e of the Falls; so, putting my 
horse up in the stable, I started «.)li’ with a guide, 
woitderiiig, at the same time, if they wore really .so 
exTraordiimry as 1 hail heard th(‘m described. On 
iiiy way doivn, I saw numbers of monkeys—many 
of a great size. As I scrambled *lilong through the 
jungle, I heard the thunder of the water, and hurried 
on to gain the edge of the nbj^, ovoy which the 
Garsoppa tumbled, broken into iiurTMi'iifi falls by the 
inequalities of the rock. Volumes of mist rolled over 
the jungle. BcranfUlinsr over rocks anil stones, on 
hands as well as feet, I came nearer to the gulf, ami 
saw great mas^s of water plunging' over tile brink, 
and then disappearing. I at length gained the extreme 
edge of the rock, and looked over: never shall I forget 
that look. A sight presented iftielf which baffles all 
description, and outstrips imagination. An ininieiise 
mass of water rushed over, as iS takliug leave of this 
world, and seemed to disappear in chaos; for moving 
clouds of mist filled up the abyss almost to the top. 
Presently a breeze blew the mist i» anotlicr direction.* 
and opposite me plunged flic ‘ Roarer,’rushing down 
with fitilriUl velocity, roaring and bursting at limes 
like a discharge of musketry, and tumhliii;^ ofi‘ huge 
majpes of roqk. Nothing could he seen for some time, 
till another large volume of mist rolled past; then 
other falls appeared for an instant, and were gone! 
Many of these fajls never reached the bottom, or 
anytliing like lialf-ivay; for as they descended, tliey 
were whirled into mist. A strong breeze now sprung 
up, disclosing such a siglft*as I shall never forget— 
it was magnificently horrible! I saw downwards a 
great depyi, and threw over a log of wood, which kept 
whirling round and round, till it w^s lost in the 
thick vapour. Soon it became clearer, and a dreadful 
struggle arose between the Thunrtcr ^U.11 and the 
Roarer in their headlong course, as they dashed and 
boiled in endless torture bclovr, till they disappeared i^ 
the mist. Some smaff nullahs, likewise, fell»ovor inW 
the,gulf, and%rere ve»y beautiful, looking like silvir 
threads.* Tlfce jBooxet Pall is exceedingly graceftil, 
having the appearance of a sliower of rockets discharged 
from the cliff. A butterfly flew across, and fluttered 
close to the Thunder Pall, unconscious of its danger. 
Jluring the whole scene, a sound arose from the 
bottom whioU might have seemed like tljp ery of tlio 
condemned spirits of the infernal region^. 


The second morning, I went to revisit the sdine .after 
breakfast. It had rained heavily all night, wWich I was 
glad of, as of course thiasincreased the volume of water. 

I took rfly drawing-matbrials with me, but for a long 
time I felt it presumption to attempt a sketch. 'J'o 
convey any idea of the scene, is quite beyond the power 
of the poricil. At one time, the sun broke through a 
mass of clouds, and penetrating into the gulf, enabled 
me to sec far'down, by which the grandeur of tlic scene 
was much enhanced. Tlie Rocket Pall, in particular, 
was extremely fine, pouring down a mass of foam, 
lijte an avalanche of snow, which shot off from the 
main body like tliousands of rockets, and tlien dis¬ 
appeared ill mist. I took my servant’s chfltry—a 
native umbrella made of palm-leaves and bamboo— 
and threw it over near the main fall. It went down, 
tumbling about in strange convulsions, till c.arricd by 
a current of air behfhd the ’Thunder T'all into a large 
gloomy cavern, where I lost sight of it for some time, 
when it was whirled out again with great violence, in 
front *of tlie Falls, and then sinking gradually, .appeared 
like a speck in the distance, till it was lost in the mist. 

The thiril and last day I saw the Falls, the scene 
had again ch.anged. 'The rain all the iiioniiiig and 
during the night had been pouring in torrents, witli 
strong gusts of wind, and 1 found the rocks on which 1 
h.ad stood the day before completely covered. Tlie 
river had risen four feet during the night, and was 
sweeping along with terrific velocity. As the wild 
torrent fell over the edge, the thundering and roasinc 
were deafening, and 1 was obliged to bellow in tlie 
guide's ear when 1 wi.shcd to speak to him. 1 counted 
eight large falls; and the one next the main fall 
divided itself into four; aiid*lhe one between it aii.l 
the Ro.arer, into six. A beautiful new full had made 
its appearance since yestcrd.ay on the right, composed 
of tlie richest foam, and shot out several rockets, li i 
colouring was composed of neutral tints, different from 
any of tlie otlicrs. Tlif appearance below w.is horribly 
grapd. Volumes of mist rolling upwards majeslieailt, 
and forming compact masses of cloud, darkened the 
atmosphere, and came down again in torrents of rain. 

Un taking le.avo of this sublime scene, I felt tlint 
my labour liad been repaid to the utmost. I believe 
there is nothing on the face of tlie globe that equals it. 

I may add, that the F’alls were measured by the 
collector of the district, during the dry season, In’ 
means of a rope with a ^-eight attached to it. A 
servant stationed below, gave notice by firing a gun 
wlien the weight reached the surface of the hasin- 
The main fall was found to he 980 feet perpendicular; 
hut the depth of the basin into which it plunged could 
not he ascertained. 

GE.RMAN STORY-BOOKS. 

Ve plead guilty to a very childlike love of story-books. 
AVc do not Befer merely to the genuine works of artistic 
genius which all educated ipaginativo pcoplfe may he 
supposed to enjoy; nor oven to the orthodo.x three- , 
volume novel, so largely patagnised and so eagerly , 
devoured by thg devotees of the circulating library. I 
Our taste is far more comprehensive. It descends so \ 
low as to embrace that primitive literature which, iu I 
England at least, is chiefly fconflned to the nursery. At i 
the risk of incurring the contempt of many estimable j 
people for whose opinions we entertain ff^ncere reve¬ 
rence, we may as well at once confess—^aiid we do so 
unblushingly—that although the i^ays of our childhood 
are*over and gone, wo are by no means insensible to the 
charms of Cinderella; that we have a great liking for 
the Marquis of Carrabas; that wo remember the strange 
delight with which we read of Jack and the wonder- 
M boan-stalk which seemed to touch the skies ; and 
that we still feel- a kind of shuddering interest in the 





drcadfulMoings of Mr Peter Berner. Above all, with 
what trebling anxiety we sympathise with poor 
Agnes in her fruitless ciidtavours to remove the 
crimson stains from the golden key I ‘ Madhm, the 
key, this instant 1 Ha 1 these blood-flecks 1 The 
murder is out; you have been in the forbidden cham¬ 
ber I ’ Peter Berner, you know, reader, is the jeal name 
of that sanguinary gentleman we ?ro accustomed to call 
Bluebeard; and Agnes was the Christinh appellative 
of his wife number eight. 

Fairy-legend and ghost-story, tales of witcl’ies and 
wizards, of ogres and genii, of ‘red spirits and wliitc, 
hlack spirits and gray,’ of ‘ giants so tall and of dwaits 
so small,’ nothing comes amiss to us. We admire the 
comnioncerncnt of the old-fasliioned stories, so .abrupt, 
straightforward, and business-like, dashing boldly into 
the subject without a word of preface : ‘ Once upon a 
time.’ We experience a feeling <J( intense satisfaction 
wlien we read at last of hero and heroine, and of all 
good people concerned, ‘ Now they lived happily to the 
end of their days.’ . • 

Ah! as we write at this sweet, still, sunset hour, our 
thoughts arc filled with ‘ sunny memories ’ of many a 
tale of knlglit and ladye fair, and castle proud, and noble 
chargors, and lances glittering in the sun, and banners 
streaming on the wind, and of dark, lonely woods, full 
of mysterious eriehantments, wliere even tlio very birds 
sing evermore, ‘ songs like legends strange to liear.’ If 
we wish for a perleet feast of legendary lore, we must 
turn to ticniiiiny, ‘land of mystic pliilosopliy and 
dreanisi Many learned Germans have taken a deep 
interest in tlTls department of their literature. The 
brothers (irimm liave given us a large eullectioii of 
the jinpular Mahrrhr.n ; also, have Miisaus and others. 
Several celebrated writers, too, have rewritten some 
of llie more striking and hcautifiil. Among tliesc 
new versions, Ludwig Tieck’s are perhaps tiie most 
noteworthy. We shall recur to tlicm again by and by. 
In looking over the Kindir and llansmiihrchcn, we find 
many old acquaintances, such as Tom Thumb {Dutim- 
(hdi). liliubciird, Little lied Ruling Hood (liothkappaien), 
and I’nss in Jiootn (^JJer gestiefelte Katet). But, indeed, 
this is no wonder, as all these stories Itad most prohitidy 
one eoinmon origin. Tlte Oernians possess, besides, 
a scries of tales of great antiquity, and whieli are 
altogether higher in character and lull of a rude chiv.alry 
and poetry. ’J'o this class belong the Horned Kiegjnrd, 
tlie Wonderful Jlistorg of the lieuuUful Meluxinu, the 
Rmperor Octavianun, Vorhimilus, the Ilolg llemn'ero, 
tlie Fair Ulugelonu, lleymon’s Four Childien, Rolaud'r 
Three Squires, Tristan and IsuMc, the Schildburgcrs, the 
t'hrnmrle of the. Three Sisters, and the Jhstorg of 
thiieldis and the hlarkgruf Waller, ’riic heroine of 
the last story is no other tlian tlie * patient,Orizel,’ 
whose long-sulfering virtues were celebrated by 
Chaucer. • 

The good, simple-hearted peasantry of the German 
Vc.lerland contrive to wliile away the ^long winter 
evenings with strange romantic narratives like those, 
•which constitute, in fact, tfle people’s literature. Herein 
they find a luuptain of inexhaustilile entertainment, 
from wlionce they imSIho lofty notions of chivalry and 
lionotir and glory, and lessons of patient endurance 
.and religious trust under manifold trials. Jho I'oto- 
m'dJirchcn form the wonder-land, ever bright, and 
beaptlful, and grand, Inte wliicli the popular mind 
escapes from the dull and dusty paths of a toil-worn 
existence. •'Sliere is enough of prose in real life; by 
all means, let us mingle therewith as much of poetry 
as we possibly can. 

We remember f-ell. our first investment in* the 
purchase of German books. We did not lay the 
foundation of our Teutonic library with an edition 
of Scliiller, or Goetlie, or Bichtcr. No ponder&us tome 
of history, philosophy, or science, attracted our juve¬ 
nile sympathies. We selected a modest blue-covered 


brochure, more on aecoust of its pretty title than for 
any other reason. It Vas the story of the llolg 
iienovera. ‘That,’ says a’villago maiden, in Dr Justin 
Kenier’g Reisescluiitf.n —‘ that, next to the Bible, is the 
gVeatest love of a book.’ Our copy was printed from 
very blunt type, on thick wliity-brown paper. It 
bore the title of—Cenorcrit; one the most beautiful 
and toHching Stories of t/^ UIden Time, newly related 
for alt Hood Peoqile, ana more especially for Mathers 
and Children; by Chi i. fmjdier Sehmidj Xho canoil of 
Augsburg, vshose admirable tales for’uie young an* sOt 
widsdy known and appreciated. ^As a frontisn.i5ce, the 
book contained a picture, rough in exccutlUflfljut witlial 
sweet and simple in expression, representing Genovova 
on lie^ knees in the desert, with llcr little sc*.'in her 
arms. The legend of St Genevieve is hut another 
page from the ‘ records of •woman,’ ■ e.wmplifyiiig a 
brightness and purity of ehar.xcter that sliines with 
untarnished lustre alike through ‘ evil and through 
good»report;' a patience that ‘ endiircth all things ;’ and 
a life, in line, baptised in the funiiiee of affliction, iiliJ 
so rendered ‘perfect through suffering.’ With great, 
simplicity, and with an earnest depth of religious\ 
feeling, Schmid tells us how the noble lady Genovova 
was wrongfully accijfied by a false and wicked in*n ; bow 
she went forth into a desert place, jiccompanied by two 
ruffians who liad striet orders to take her life; how 
she prevailed uiion them to leave her in the wildernes.s 
by the solemn promise to avoid evermore the haunts of 
liunianUiiid; and how, for lon,f long years, she, lived in 
the woods and w^lds with her little son, the ehild of 
grief, whom she had named so approiiriately Selimer- 
zeiireieh,‘rich in sorrows.’ Tri^h and justice, Iiowctut, 
triumphed iii the end. Genoveva's iimoceiico was fully 
established; her ratreat wa.s discovered ; and, amid the 
rejoieitigs of a sympathi.sing people, she was conducted 
once more to her castle-halls, and there, with her 
liiishaiid, Cc%iiL‘/WgfrIed, she ‘lived liappily lor the 
rest of her daj 

The poet Tieck has (lraiiiiitised»this story under the 
tide ot tlie Rlje and D^Si of the Holy Gcnovira, 
*VVilhoiit oiiteriHg upon a complete analysis of the 
drama, it would be difficult to give dh adequate idea 
of the charm with which it is invested. Kxquisite 
lendcrij^css, great sinjplieity, and a fervent but subdued 
enthusiasm, are its distinguishing characteristics. The 
sjnrit of the ‘ ijoni^ous middle age’ clings llround 
every line. At one time, during its perusal, we seem 
to hear the bell that calls to prayer; at another, the 
lelaiig of knightly ^irniour. Now we are in^roduceil to 
the imrry and excitement of a camji glowing with 
life and energy, and echoing with martial niysic; and 
anon, like some sad eremite, we penetr.ato tlm depths 
of the loiloly wilderness, with the spirit-haunied gloom 
of its midnights, and the cnchtiiitcd siloiieo of its 
noons. , 

The stories of the Empetor Octarianus and of Foriu- 
natus have also been dramatised by the same author. 
The former bears some slight rescrdldaneo to the history 
of Genoveva. It has nior* incident, and Jess repose; 
and, though po.ssc.ssiiig much of interest, it scarcely 
pleases us so w ell. The age of chivaliiy has had no 
worthier champion th*n Ludwig Tieck. •His spirit 
was steeped <11 the richest liues of romance, and no 
one was eviy: better fitted than he to recall 

The dajs when giants were rife, 
k With their towers and painted halls 
» Andflieroes, each with a cliarmed lifc^‘ 

^ Bode 1 ^) to their castle-wftlls^ 

And knocked with a loud and dreadful chmg, * 

Till the roof, and the gates, and tht^wild woods rang. 

' I* ' 

When the good and the fair, as the wizard-wand stirred 
Wer^ bound in a dreamy spell; 

When at each sweet word-that maidens spoke , s 
Diaraot|ls and roses fell; 
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When gentle and bright ot^s with golden hair 
Were wooed by princes hi green, 

And knights, with invisible caps to wear, , 

Could fee, and yet never bo seen. 

Will you hear the love-story of the beautiful Magti- 
lona and Count'Peter of,Provence? ‘Once upon a 
time’ there reigned* in fair .Provence a count who had 
an only son, a youth of erceeding beauty, and well 
skiiTed in all knightly acco^lishments. It came to 
pass that the'^'oung CourfP Peter lost the joyous 
buhya^CT of spirit natural to his age. Ite grew very 
silent B&fc.re 8 erved. ^mc people thought he mult be 
in love; buTit was not so. It seemed to hint that he 
heard ^stant voicef calling him from the depths of the 
lonely woods. He wished to follow their guidaneo; but 
fear held him bwk, though his dreams ever beckoned 
him on. A tourney was held at tlie court of Provence; 
Conni Peter was ever the victor. A foreign minstrel 
was among'the strangers gathered to this festival. 

‘ Sir Knight,’ said Jie to our hero, ‘ if you tak*e my 
advice, you will stay here no longer, but rather go 
'■forth into the world, and see frcsji faces and other 
lands.’ Then the minstrel took his lute, and sang— 
oh, so sweetly!—of the fresh, bright joys of a life of 
adventure—of fair countries, and their strange customs 
—of beautiful maidens—of noble combats, of love, and 
of laurelled glory. Count Peter’s vague, restless 
thought soon assumed a definite form; lie hesitated 
no longer, but resolved, like other gallant knights, to 
bid adieu to his father’! halls, and to wander wherever 
fate might lead him in searcli of advintures. 

Alone he rode forth, udth the joy' returning to his 
hJart, and the bright »an sliining overlic.ad. An object¬ 
less life is always dull and dreary; but Peter’s whole 
being now glowed with lofty chivalry, so he went 
forward,’ singing, most likely', 

A Dleu mon duie.V,,^^ / 

Ma vie au roi; * 

Mon copur aux dames, 

L’flbnnA 7 pour iiioi. 

After several days’ journey', he reaoticd the beautiful 
city of Naples/ He had heard much of the fair 
Magelona, daughter of the king of Naples, and his 
curiosity with regard to her was greatly excite^. At a 
tournament, Peter beheld the lady of liis dreams, and 
deteriliined to win her love or die. ^ He hyniiied licr 
praise in songs tender and sweet as those the minne¬ 
singers used to sing, and he loved her with the devotion 
of the old heroic days. Wo will jjot linger over thef' 
courtship; suffice it to say, our hero induced the 
beautiM Magelona to consent to an elopement. At 
the a^inted hour, the knight stood by the garden- 
gate with three horses—one for himself, oAj for the 
. lady, and one laden with provisions for the journey'. 
Thus they rode fut into the lonely night, while through 
the thick greefiery a soft breeze murmured, like the 
voice of a tender farewell. When the morning dawned, 
there was a atran^ uproar at the court of Naples. 
As Count Peter was nowijMro to be found, the king 
guessed that he was the rompanion of his daughter’s 
ffight. A stiilct search was instituted, but in vaia. 

Let us‘follow the course itf the fugitives. They 
chose a road through woods by the sea-sKore, being.the 
most unfrequented part of the coui^ry. j^The forest- 
boughs waved sadly in the night air, making a strange 
melancholy music. Nevertheless, Magelona was calny 
and joyous, for her betoved was by her side. . Towar^ 
morning, a tlick mist overspread the landscape; btt 
soon the glorious susi sfione out, and all fiatur| flushed 
into ^auty.* /ttje lady becoming somewhat weary by 
noonj our travellers lighted' from their steeds in a 
charming shady spot. The count spread his mantle 
on the fresh fragrant grass, and while Magelona 
reposed thereon, ho kept watch. Presently no observed 
tt number of beautiful birds flutte^f amid the 


neighbouring trees. Tliey did not seem irJhhe least 
shy, but hopped about hither and thither, andPadvanced 
quite close to him. All at once he remarked in their 
midst ah ugly black raven, and he thought within him¬ 
self that the unsightly bird was like to a rough and 
low-horn clown in a company of gentle and gallant 
knights.«t Just then, it seemed to him as if Magelona 
breathed with difficulty: he unloosed her mantle, rind 
in so ,doing"he perceived upon her breast something 
wrapped in a piece of tinsel. Curious to know wliat it 
miglit he, ho detached and unfolded it. Tlio envelope 
contained three costly rings that Peter had presented 
to his love. He was affected to find them so faithfully 
preserved, and, refolding the packet, he laid it beside 
him on the grass. Suddenly the raven pounced upon 
the treasure, and flew off with it, attracted, doubtless, 
by the glittering tinsel. Tlie count was quite friglitcned, 
thinking Magelona \^uld be so grieved bn tlie discovery 
of her loss. He disposed his mantle round lier stiii 
more carefully, and went further into the wood, to see 
if he tould recover the rings. The bird flew before him: 
Peter threw stones, hoping to kill him, or at least 
force him to drop his prize. None of the stones touched 
liim: he still flow onwards, and Peter still followed. 
At last, both pursuer and pursued reached the sea¬ 
shore. The raven perched upon a steep cliff; the 
count threw more stones at him, and finally caused him 
to droj) the rings and fly off with a great cry. Peter 
plainly saw tlie treasure floating on the surface of the 
water. He wandered on tlie shore, in order to find 
soinetiiing in the shape of a boat, wliercliy In miglit 
reach it. At length he discovered an ofil skiff; left on 
the beach by some fishermen. Witli the liougli of a 
tree for an oar, he pushed fcut towards tlie shining 
tinsel. Suddenly a great wind arose; tlie waves lieaved, 
and the little boat, rocking from side to side, was 
nearly overturned. Peter exerted all his strength; 
but, nevcrtlicless, lie was carried further and further 
into tlie sea. He lopked back, and could scarcely 
disynguish the floating treasure: soon it vanished 
altogetlier, and the land lay far away in the distance. 
Peter thonglit on liis fair Magelona, whom ho had left 
sleeping in tlie lonely wood, and his lieart was full of 
anguish and despair. He cried aloud in liis utter 
desolation ; tlio wild echoes flung back ids voice of wo, 
and the mighty ocean responded with a melancholy 
roar. Eventide came on : tlie land was far, far away. 
‘Ah! dearest Magelona,’ exclaimed our hero, ‘by 
what strange fate are we separated! An evil hand 
has drawn me from thy side into the desert sea, and. 
thou art alone and without lielp. O thou daughter 
of kings! was it for this I enticed thee from tliy 
princely home?’ 

Thuj mourned Count Peter of Provence. Ho nhaii- 
doned hope, and gave himself up for lost. Presently 
the moon rase, and filled the world with its silvery 
splendours. All was still, except the sighing murmur 
of the wave and the unearthly voices of some strange 
sea-birds that were fluttering around; the stars 
shone out in solemn beautj-, and the cloud-wreathed 
dome of heaven was mirrored in the bosom of the deep. 
Peter threw himself in the bifttom of the boat, and 
floated on at the mercy of the billows. Overcome by 
sorrow ai^ fatigue, he was soon fast asleep. 

Let us return to Magelona. When she awoke, she 
was surprised to find thafr her lover was nowhere in 
sight. Slie waited patiently awhile, thinking be would 
return; then she wandered about, oalliffg*him loudly 
by name. Having gained a lofty point of view, she 
looked as far as possible into distance, hoping to 
discMver some traces of the truanf. On one side, she 
could see nothing but woods, and no village or dwelling- 
house far as the eye could reach; and on the other, 
the wild sad sea. ‘O thou unfaithful knight!’ she 
cried, ‘ why hast thou thus left thine innocent love ? 
Hast thou stolen me from my parents only to leave 
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me to pine in tins desert ? ’ Wliile Magelona was 
wanderiig distracted in the woods, she descried the 
horses yet fastened to the trees as Peter had .left 
them. ‘Porgire me, my beloved,’ she exclaimtd; ‘now 
I know thou art guiltless, and hast not intention¬ 
ally deserted me.’ Soon the night closed in; and after 
many hours of anxious thoughts and fanta3;(^c dreams, 
Magelona gazed once more on^the dark woods, and 
on the ftvr-away sea, the voice of wliose Jieaving 
waters she could just distinguish. In due time, the 
morning dawned. How different from the preceding 
one, when hope danced before her like a bright glad 
butterlly, and all the flowers of the forest siniled'as 
they met her gaze! Magelona resolved that she would 
not return to her father’s house, as she feared the 
angry reproaches of her friends. She would rather 
seek for some quiet humble dwelling, where she might 
live in peace, secure from the iittrusions of the world, 
and devoted to thoughts of her lost love. She therefore 
tied up her golden hair, and endeavoured to alter her 
dress, that she might not be recognised; and tlfus she 
journeyed on through many villages and towns. At 
length, after a long period of wandering, she discovered 
a pretty secluded meadow, in which stood a little cot¬ 
tage inwreathed with roses. On one side lay a wood. 
The breeze was musical with the tinkling bells of the 
pasturing kine. Magelona thought she should like 
to dwell in this peaceful region. Tlie cottage was 
inhabited by an old shepherd and his wife. She asked 
for their protection, which was gladly accorded, although 
she di(i not relate her real history. She took up her 
abode with ^hese good people, and very kind and 
helpful they found her. Sometimes shipwH'ckcd mari¬ 
ners came to the cott%c for a’ssistance; and at such 
periods, there was no ono so thoughtful and ready of 
heart and hand as Magelona. 

Irft us now return to poor Peter. It was high noon 
when he awoke from his troubled rest; tlie w'aves 
were glittering in the golden glory of the sun. Our 
hero felt new courage rise witfiin his breast. A large 
ship bore down upon him: it was manned by Moors, 
'Xlicy took him prisoner, and greatly rejoiced over their 
prize, for the count was really a handsome, nfjjlo- 
looking fellow: they intended to make a present of him 
to the sultan. On lauding, he was conducted to his 
master, who was highly delighted with him, and made 
him overseer of a beautiful garden: here he often 
strolled, and sang to his guitar the praises of his lost 
Magelona. Twm years phssed away thus; and h.id it 
not been for one sad memory, Peter might have been! 
very happy, for he was a great favourite with the 
sultan, and was beloved, moreover, by his beautiful 
daughter Sulima. The longing to regain his native 
land took possession of him so powerfully at qne time, 
that he even resolved to fly with Sulima, as he thought 
it most likely that Magelona was dead. Accordingly, a 
rendezvous was appointed; the voice of a lute and 
singing was to be the fair infldcl’s signal. Peter soon, 
however, abandoned tliis idea as false and treacherous. 

• The same evening, he vfandered on the sea-shore; a 
little boat was moore'd close by; he unloosed it, 
entered it, <and direCChd his course out into the open 
sea. It w'as one of the most beeutiful nights of 
summer; the stars looked down with a tender light, 
as if . endowed with human sympathies* the sea 
was smooth and clear as* a mirror. Peter rowed on 
courageously, but all at once he heard the voice of a 
lute and singing, that sounded from the garden; his^ 
heart smote him, for the sweet tones reminded him pf 
his weakness and jafleciiion. Still he went forward. 
The spirit of love breathed on every side; the wavea 
murmured musically, like a song in a foreign tongue, 
that falls on tlje ear with vague, mysterious sweetness, 
although we* know not its meaning. Count Peter 
sufi'ered the boat to take its own course; and when the 
morning dawned, the land seemed only like a streak of 


blue cloud in the distfunce. Soon he lost sight of it 
altogether, and found iftmself, like Coleridge’s Ancient 
*Marincr, 

AIoiic„aIoiic, all, all alone, • 

\ Alone on a wide wide sea I ’ 

After some time, he deserted a ship id the distance. As 
it approached nearer, liq^was rejoiced to find that it 
was manned by Christians, who were sailing towards 
Franco, and gladly gave him a passage. In the (fourse 
of its homeward progiv.^s, tlie ship, popped itt a little 
island to tifltu in water. Our hero stepped asjjpre,* and 
wdhdered on in a state of dreasily onchantp:*iit, in the 
midst the most hed\itiful scenery. VJfsary at last, ho ■ 
rested beneath the shade of a bi^ad fair tree, and fell 
fast asleep. A wind arose; the sailors werd eager to 
put oir to sea figain; and as Peter was missing, they 
sailed without liim. 'When the count awoke, he wgs 
sadly distressed for fear the vessel should hdve de¬ 
parted, and he hurried down to the shore almost frantic. 
On ftiscovering the true position ^)f aflair-s, he sank on 
the ground, tired and dispirited, and remained in an 
unconscious state until midnight. Some fishermen foumi 
liim, seemingly half-dead; they took him in their boat,^ 
and rowed otf to the mainland. When Peter recovered 
himself, he heard*the men saying that tlie^ should 
convey him to an old shepherd’* cottage, whore he 
would receive the greatest care and attention. In the 
morning, our hero gave the fialiennen a piece of gold, 
and they directed him to the shepherd’s house. A 
path througli a wood led him%o a pretty little meadow, 
Wooming with wild-flowers. By the door of a cottage 
sat a lovely maiden, who was singing n sweet and 
plaintive song; an innocent lamb played at horiftot; 
Peter felt a singular attraction towards the fair 
songstress. She welcomed liim kindlj', and invited 
Inin to take rest and refreshment in the cottage: the 
old people also ga^ him a hearty greeting. Magelono 
(for she it it^s^A'Ogniscd the knight at once, and ail 
sorrow departed from her spirit, like snow before the 
sun of spring. She did ii^imi,ft;diately make herself 
Ariiown, howevjjr. In tii^days, Peter had quitq re¬ 
covered ; he sar at the door of the cjttnge by the side 
of Magelona; a sudden impulse induced him to te}! his 
whole history to his fair companion. She hastily arose, 
and risentering the house, she unloosed her golden hair, 
and attired herself in the costly robes she used bo wear. 
AVhen she retur«c(l,^’eter recognised her instantly, and 
embraced her with tears of joy. 'riie lovers journeyed 
forthwith to the court of Provence, whore they were 
received heartily;* and all ‘ went merry as a marriage- 
hell.’ A large concourse of jieople were gathered to 
the bridal, and the king of Naples w'as wt^pleased 
vfitli his son-iu-law. On the spot once occupied by 
the sheplicrd’s cottage, Peter built a beautiful sumnjer 
palace, and appointed the good old shepherd as over¬ 
seer. It is needless to add, that ou» hero lived long 
and happily with Magelona, liis beautiful bride. 

Among other unfulfilled purpMcs, it was our inten¬ 
tion to have given a sketch oT the Ueyvion's Four 
Children, a very wild anJilivage story, quite a contrast 
to the above. This, however, must bo deferred until 
another time. As it is, w’e fear we* have already 
trespassed f^ too Ion# upon the time an^patience of 
the ‘gentle roadcr.’ 

-—J- 

DOMESTIC CULTURE OP HYACINTHS. 
^iPtANTB <ire like men and wom5h; some are easily put 
Iibout, and ^refuse to thrivoi under %ven a trifling 
changoiof circuiYistances, such £ sociatjy—fbr plants 
are social—or. (iSljjiate, or food; whiie others, of a more 
accommodating nature and hardier constitution* oUi 
adapt themselves to any climate, any kind of food, any 
kind of soil, or no soil at all—in short, to all manner 
of circamAa|ceB. ' It is to plants of the latter class 
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■we must turn if we would Buc««ed in domestic garden¬ 
ing, and tliey are fortunately sufficiently numerous. 
Of all ornamental plants, there is perhaps no one in ' 
which the accommodating chara'cter is so fully 
developed ns the pla^sical hyacinth (Ihjncinthis Oricn- 
ialis), a feature of which ''.he wild hyacinth of our 
own woods does not partalve. We accordingly find 
that, of all plant-pets, the hyacinth is the one -which 
meets with ni03,,^({eneral favtfjr; it can he grow'n in 
the closest room, in the most dense pari of a city, 
■without Angy of sunlight, and without a particle"of 
soil. In fact, the neatest and cleanest, .and mdst suc¬ 
cessful-mode of niariaging these plants, is to place 
them in glasses of water, from which their roots cicrivo 
all the materials required for healthy growtli. 

Altliough thus accommodating in its growth, it 
requires great skill to produce in this country the 
finest flowers of whiijji tlie hyacinth is capable; .and, 
on account of its rapid deterioration in our climate, our 
gardeners and florists obtain ye.arly a supply of Dutch 
roots. The famous nursery-gardens which supply flic 
greater part of Europe -with hyacinth-hulbs, form 
quite a feature of Haarlem, occupying tlie southern 
suburb of the town. 

Hyacinth-bulbs should he set in water-gla.sscs about 
the end of October, or early in November; they may, 
indeed, he planted earlier, if early bloom is wanted. 
>*Tbe glasses are filled with water to wtthin an eiglith of 
an,inch from tlie base of fbo bulb. If placed in the 
dark for a week or two'after planting, the production 
of root-fliires will be facilitated; bii*- a damp situ.ition 
is very injurious. After the roots are somewhat 
advanced, the leaf-shoots develop; and, during their 
progress, light and air should bu^iver freely, the 
plants being placed ns near the wiahv/w as possible. 
They will succeed well enough, however, on a table or 
mantel-piece beyond the re.r/li of the sun’s direct rays; 
bnt'in a room where a strong fire is k, pt, they sliould 
not bo mucli exposed to its drying bent. The ■water 
sliould be regularly changed once a week; some 
growers recommend a sin.all quantity of salt to be 
added to the water, but it i-s doubtful wliether this lias 
any boi eficial effeot. Wlicn side-shoots appear from the 
bulbs, they should be pinched ofr,''aM’'i;licy draw away 
the nourishment from the flowers; but wliere two 
trusses of flower appear, they should hoth be allowed 
to expand. When the flowers bc^n to open, the 
hyacinths should be placed on a table out of the sun’s 
reach, btherwise protected from its rays, which will 
prolong their period of bloom ; weak ones wil! require 
to* be supported by upright wires, fastened by a loop 
round the neck of the glass ; a new form of hyacinth- 
glass provides foi'this. Tlie kind of hyacinth-glass is 
not of much consequence, provided the size he sufficient 
to allow plenty of rajm to the roots; in fact, some of 
the best hyacinths -w'e have jmd were grown in those 
narrow cylindrical jars useS for preserving anatomical 
preparations, the bulb merely resting on the top, without 
any cavity/or its protection, a^ in the usual form of 
hyacinth-glass. c 

There are numerous varieties of hyAcinths in culti¬ 
vation, single and double; but as a gendfill rule, the 
former grow best, and give most satisfaction. They 
are of all sliaSes of blije, red, white, and intermediate, 
gy^ours; a few^^so are yellow, but seldom bright. { 
sooa with cultivated plants, che hyacinth 

into beaiflis*’^^^*'' ® parlour-window. "Eungi 

noon OUT WPeari espfecially one which shews 

charming shi® Wack spots round < the base of*the bulb 
on the fresh Bie fibres not sulanerged. 

reposed thcreoti,* *®‘® part*. artJ frequent 

a numlwr of i®P®®*®®®y cure. 


PATIENCE ON A MONTTME’^It. 

I KNzai. within the church alone 
. All through th; long, long day. 

And list the night's low breezes moan 
Amid the turrets gray; 

In Buminor-time I faintly hear 
Ihie laugh of merry children near, 

Their voices' blithe and gay 
■■ Hushed by the aisles and walls of stone 
Down to a sad soft under-tone. 

They play amid the quiet graves, 

That thieklj lie around. 

And softly to the silent caves 
Comes the imlroubled sound; 

The long grass trembles in the air, 

The wild thyme sheds its perfume there 
Above the '. allowed ground, 

And daisies, like Faith's upward eye, 

Caze ever deep into the sky. 

• Here have I beard the bridal vows 
In faltering aecents low. 

Have g.izod on fair uiifurrowed brows 
Unworn by wave of wo ; 

Have beard llic pastor’s voice proclaim 
The union of heart and name, 

And seen her tears o’erflow 
hVho saw the strange new patli untried. 

And toared, yet joj cd, to be a bride. 

And I have seen tlirougli silent aisles 
The dead brought solemnly 
Past the gray columns ancient pile.., 

Uciieath niv gaze to lie ; 

And vi liile the clear cab., voice of prayer 
.Silverly fell on the Imslied air. 

Have seen the mourner's eve 
Turn vvitli .i fiia'cc despair on me, ^ 

As tlioug-li 1 mocked his misery. 

I gazed vvitli calm and tranquil gazi; 

U])On ids bloodshol eve ; 

The suiiiiglil’.s soft and pleasant rays 
Fell on him tenderly; 

A prisoiK'd lobin's quiet lay 
'Whispered Jiis wild despair away 
Like tones of memory, 

And gentler thoughts around him crept, 

Until he bowed las head and vvejit. 

I watch amid the slumhcrcrs iicre, 

And the long years roll on; 

Eaeli Sabbath, listening llirongs appc.ar. 

Each week, 1 am alone; 

Now faces fill each vacant nook, 

New children turn tlieir tliouglilfui look 
UponTny brow of stone, 

New tombstones stare in moonliglit cold, 
Kewjicliens grow ujion the old. 

The gray-haired minister will pass 
Amid bis fioek to rest, > 

Soon o’er ids liead tlie waving grass 
By strangers' feet lie.prcst; 

The sun’s last parting r'avs wilj come, 

And squares of light ainiAthe gloom 
Fall softly on my breast, 

Tjll, rising from their silent oaves. 

The dead shall leave me but their graves. 

1. R. r. 

‘SOME ACCOUNT OF A*BOHWDGH.' 

The writer of the article with tjiie title, pablished in No. 9J,' 
omitted to mention, as one of bis authorities, Ai chitoli^ieal 

antiquarian magazine, by Mr A. U. Diiufcin, published at 
Dartford, In Kent. 
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MARRYING A N G 'g 1 V 1 N G IN 
MARRIAGE IN SARDINIA. 

Tiikue are few places in Europe so little knowrf as tlie 
island of Sardinia, and very few where the ni.anners 
and customs—many of Oriental origin—are more 
singular or more interesting. 

The island has alternately been under the dominion 
of many distinct and very different nations, and thus 
the remnant of many an ancient usivge is still retained, 
while modern improvement has as yet effected little or 
nothing. The first thing which strikes the stranger 
landing on these shores is, the wild, half-savage, hut 
highly picturesque appearance of the inhabitants ; their 
vivid and eager gesticulations, flashing eyes, and endless 
variety of coHume, as each calling has its distinctive 
dross, each village its peculiarity. The manner in 
which some of the men wear their hair, long, platted, 
and wound round the outside of the red woollen tvx, 
has a very singular appearance^ and is of very ancient 
origin, as tlta idols found in various parts of the ialand 
with the same kind of headgear, and dating from 
remote antiquit)', sufficiently testify. There is some¬ 
thing Oriental, too, in the ido white cotton dravJcrs 
descending from the short, full kilt, fastened by the 
neatly fitting gaiter. The costumes of the women 
somewhat resemble the best peas.ant dresses of Italy; 
hut they are richer, .and there is a greater display of 
ornament. The Wards are fond of dress, and will 
submit to considerable privatioii in order to possess 
a complete and handsome suit in which to appear on 
festa-days, which are of frequent recurrence in their 
country. It is a great matter of piidc to them to 
have the buttons of their vests and the filigree studs 
of their shirts of pure gold, and they will live on poor 
fare to accomplish this. 

‘Look!’ said a villager one day to a friend of mine 
—‘look at that fat felloy; he eats up .all his living 
like a dog. As for me, I lived on bread and wild-fruit 
until I obtained my^complete costume; that fellow 
has only his everyday one, for festgs and all: my 
buttons and studs, too, are all gold.’ I ma;^ add, that 
the jovial possessor of the everyday-dress rather 
inclined one to his mode ol*living. 

The Sards are an intelligent people, quick, lively 
when excitedfexccssively hospitable to strangers j^but, 
on the other hand, fearfully ferocious when actuijMd 
by motives of jealousy and revenge. So dreadful, 
indeed, is their thirst for revenge, that mhny is the 
dark tale which staips the annals of their beautifni 
island. But it it not now my intention to dwfll on 
the darker side of Sard <j)iaracter: I have spent a 
bright portion of my life among them; I love them. 


and would beg my readers to bear with me while I 
draw B few pictures of their life. I will begin where 
tlie^iovelist usually ends—with q betrothal. 

My readers must imagine tliemsolves in a room of 
good dimensions. The walls, originally whitewashed 
are tbiekJy ornamented with small pictures of saints; 
rosaries and relies depend from nails here and there; 
small looking-glasses, in coarse gilt frames, arc placed 
over some chests for containing‘clothes, on the tops 
of which are placed sundry grotesque ornaments and 
gourds of singular sli,apes. A bed—which in that 
country is only used by tli(?be.ads of families or by 
guests—occupies^ one corner of the apartment, and omm 
:t are placed various articles of female gala attire. 
Two or three young girls, dressed as for some fete, 
o.\aniino closely e(*eb article. 

At a little dist.anee from this group, sits the young 
spos.a, half blushing, half Ircmbling, and altogether 
smiling, bel jilo of the mirrors, at which she is 
taking furtive and perhaps approvitig glances. One of 
her young companions haj*just*foldcd her jot black 
►glossy hair rouspl her well-formed head ; and, with an 
areli and merry smile and banteringvjcst, adjusts the 
numberless ornaments which decorate the costume 
of a S^ird peasant yi easy circumstanecs. First one 
and tlien nnnthcr of the gay garments are handed by 
the other young* dayisels from the bed, and adjusted 
to tlie graceful form of the young sposa. The snowy 
folds of the clieiiiise are secured by huge gold filigree 
'studs, which rceetve abundant comment and admira¬ 
tion eii passiutt. 

* '-TM 

‘ Truly, Efisia, the saints smile on thee,’ ^'s one 
black-cycd maiden with a sigh, ns she hands the last 
wrist-stnd. 

‘ I’azienza Rosa mia,’ cries another ;• ‘ thy own nozze 
are fast approaching.’ 

‘ Bah! hah ! Giovanna; tliou ayt too had. 1 did hut 
admire Efisia’s beautiful sjediling-gear: mine will never 
he half so handsome, nor tlifne neither, for that matter; 
for Paolo tlie sliejilierd is far richer than thy father, 
and so is her sposo Loriiizo. Per Bacco, Ii#is rich !’ 

‘ Basta !’coolly replies the graver Giovanna, as she 
proceeds wj^lj hjsia’s toilet; ‘give me the cadennazu 
and zitto. Hush thy nonsense 1’ 

. Tlie cadonn.izu, or small c^ket containing some 
i^iulet. Bangs from a chain, which aJ|o fastens tlte 
richly broeadsd and thickly flilte^ apron. And aoW, 
Eflsia’s’toilet is complete. The broca3S corset,, the 
rich petticoat, are placed to admirStion; the deBoat<e 
throat is encircled many times by a chain of pure gold j 
the small V^^nnzed fingers are absolutely laden with 
rings of course but solid manufacture, and of pure 
gold, set with^methysts or topazes. ‘How pretty she 
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looks!’ they whisper to one another as they re-arrange 
each fold. ‘Per Ciolo! Elisia is a pretty girl— 
quite the bellfti. of our villageand each one lovingly 
embraces the yottng sposa, as a reward for their labours,| 
cre they present her to her family and friends assembled 
in the large general apartme»,’t adjoining. 

But this I must describeit is a largo dingy room, 
in on? corner of which a very small donkey is patiently 
performing his (liiily task, lie is grinding corn for 
the family by mlirnB of a sih’jj'ularly primitive mill, 
composes? of two large circular stones, the very simple 
mnciiincry"'t\'‘ -wiiich He, poor little animal, spends 
his life in turning; and the docile molentu 'is the 
houselici’4. drudge oS every poor Sard family. But 
now it is evening, and a small urchin, scarcely .•nore 
civilised tlian the donkeyi, with elf-locks, and barely 
covered with scanty clothing, is about to release his 
friend the molentu, and turn him into a small walled 
court before the door. Gourds and hoUirqa (the dried 
roes of the tunny-fisle and mullet) festoon the ceiling; 
pins, knives, and a species pf l.ance, are placed about 
(the extreme corners of the room. In the centre, some 
liuge logs are burning; they are so large thart one can 
scarcely,.close the door; and the smoke issues as best 
it may from that and the unglazeJ window. Some 
fowls are standing with their heads under their wings, 
perched on one log, comfortably dozing hesiile the (ire, 
evidently on familiar terms with the juveniles of tlie 
family. Near the fire, (he family are grouped. The 
father is a shepherd: this is denoted by the shaggy 
uMack sheep-skin wliich forms his outer garment, and 
wlijgh is worn loosely and without sleeves, like an 
outer waistcoat. He is of some wealth too, for there 
is a richness about his dress whichj,stamps him fora 
wealthy man of the Canipidano, or south district of the 
island. Ilis long black beard gives him a ferocious 
look, and the dagger in his gird) ',, .docs not tend to 
diminish that impression; but tliere Is'to-hindly expres¬ 
sion in his large brilliant eyes, and a smile about the 
mouth, which re-assures^-Sfje; and now, at anyratc, 
every kindly feeling is in full play. pA stout niatro.‘. 
sits beside him: jshc also is in full lioliday attire. One 
can see that she is the mother of tlic briglit Eflsia. 
Her good-natured comely face, on which time is softly 
and gently telling, is lighted up by the soft black eyes 
so geno'ral in her land. She is picking corn for the 
molentu to grind on the morrow^ and as she shakes 
the large sieve round and round, she ch.atter.s to her 
husband, and her teetli glitter like ivory. The door 
opens, and the fair Elisia comes blusning forth. Away 
go the sieves into an angle of the room, and a. corner 
of the^8fight apron is raised to brush away a tear, 
which perhaps the recollection of lier own cffjwynu, or 
betrothal, has called there. 

‘Oh, mia egra,’ ejaculates the fond matron, ‘may 
the saints watcii over thee! Via Michelotto, make 
Imste; put out the molentu, and shut the door.’ This 
is done; for the shaifes of evening are closing over the 
bright scenery beyond the d^or, and sunset is deemed 
unhealthy in Sardinia. T?\ey group around the logs 
and try to beguile the time; iJiey are evidently waiting 
for some one. Presently, a low tap is heard: the 
fkther gives a look of encouragement t(\,his daughter. 
‘Courage, my Eflsia—-courage 1’■ qnd be rises to 
attend the summons. ' <* * 

‘Whois there?’ 

‘Friends,* is the reply. 

‘What do t^ey want?’ * ,/ 

1 ‘We seek a straydamh, and have coms in search of 
is the fiperstive response. « 

noon ^®"ds, desire to see if it has strayed into 
chs^iUg ’J, fetker, partly opening the door, 

pn the bridegroom gently pushes the door, and 

-imposed thereoiPP'®*'^ ky a few chouen friends. 
# number of*“^ courteously bows, and Jnf.reduces the 
' «rs of his family one by /ine, and asking 


with much ceremony the question: ‘Is this tr.e lamb 
I you have lost?’ A sltakc of the head is the iegative 
; reply. At hist the sposa'lis presented: the bridegroom 
starts, rubs forward, kissvls her hand: ‘ This is the lost 
lamb!’ He is rejoiced to have found the beautiful 
lamb he sought for. The father is pleased, pats the 
lover on t’le back, calls him a brave lad. The lover 
protests ho will take »are of the sweet lamb and soon 
coniluct’it to his fold. 

‘Ah, fiO. Lorenzo! I believe thee,’ half sobs the 
soft-hearted mother. 

‘ Bah! Teresa—do not weep. Hast thou the rosario 
which thou hast prepared for Efisia’s gift?’ exclaims 
the father. ‘Thy bird will be well witli so true and 
gallant a lover, Teresiiia. She is well paired; so dry 
thine eyes, old girl.’ Meanwhile the lover has placed 
one more ring on to the already laden fingers of the 
j oiing sposina, and tiius the segnaii, or presents, are 
exchanged. 

And now a clamour of voices succeeds: the friends 
or sponsors of the young man are arranging with the 
father regarding the dote, or dowry, of the future bride^ 
and tlie means of the bridegroom. Earnest and (lashing 
are the glances, noisy tlie raised voices, and, beyond 
conception, vehement the gestures. Above the buzz 
are heard straggling sentences, such as, ‘ Bah, bah! 
'Messer Lorenzo,’ and ‘Bah! Messer I’aolo;’ with every 
now and then a deprecating whistle, accompanied by a 
meaning gesture, namely—shrugging shoulders, hands 
uplifted, and fingers spread. The boy Michelotto 
divulges a family secret regarding the poorness of a 
portion of land included in his sister’s dote; he is 
summarily dragged forth, and a kick is administered, 
by way of a caution or a convincing argument. At 
length, all is settled, and the notary concludes the 
business; the contract is then signed, and, after 
another embrace, the young couple separate: and thus 
the cujugnu is concluded. 

And now we will suppose an interval to have elapsed, 
and the wedding-time approaches. It it', in fact, the 
week before that fixed on for the nuptials; the bans have 
been twice published, and the following week they are 
to he indissolubly united. We must imagine a bright 
and lovely morning; tlie season, spring; tlie sun sliincs 
with a bright elTulgence ; tlic largocactus-hcdgcs, which 
enclose tlic vineyards, and grow to an enormous height, 
in part shut out the exquisite scenery ; and along a 
path thus enclosed, a procession winds along. Here, 
again, we see our friends of the cujugnu; here are 
P.aolo and Teresa, Lorenzo, Efisia, and all their friends, 
in full gala attire, riding on horseback, the women 
sitting on a sort of pad; the inane of each horse well 
bedecked with ^ribbons and gewgaws. Michelotto is 
driving', a rough and primitive bullock-wagon, laden 
with the simple but perfectly new furniture intended 
for the bride’s new residence. Another follows, likewise 
laden, driven by the brother of the bridegroom. Each 
person conveys something, horever trifling; and to 
the merry but monotonous sounds of the launedda — 
a kind of flute—they wend their way to the futurtf 
abode of the young couple. The gay Rosa conveys 
a looking-glass, an object of s'dme ambition in these 
rustic liousehoids; the graver Giovanna, a pii^ure 
of St Efiiia, the patron-saint of her Mend; another, 
a rosary of massive form; tlie mother, a few articles 
of rich costume. Beyond, another bullock''wagon 
slowly advances; it is laden with oil, win^ p^idata, 
macaroni, flour, &c.; and the procesiion is closed 
by other performers on the launedda. It is an 
. inspiriting scene; the slender-limbed Sard horses—of 
Ar^ origin and careful breeding—curvet and caracole, 
for they are enchanted by the mirtli and laughter, and, 
above all, by the sounds of the beloved launedda, and 
evidently sympathise with their owners. One would 
say they were aware of the occasion. The very bul¬ 
locks, with oranges stuck on their horns, and ribbons 
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on tlieSV tails, seem aware of it; and as the procession dresses are so varied ^d so strikingly picturesque, so 
wends along, it very visibly increases; the via-andantii singularly antique and so peculiar. There is the rich 
or wayfarers, swell the train? and the young urchins on butcher, with his leather-dress so exquisitely tanned, 
surrounding hamlets make a^gay mobbehinef. Iso admirably adapted to his figure—ke has come from 

They have long left Siliqua, the residence of the Cagliqri to do honour to the nozze as a relative, llis 
bride; their path leads along a country teeming with dress is really a wonder,of itself, with the large full 
the rich gifts of nature; the mountains Sire clothed cotton-drawers about tV knee,* and tight well-made 
with myrtles, arbutus, lentisttls, and. sweet-scented gaiter, fur these last-raeivtioned articles never fai^; with 

1_1.*__j 1_1— _.1 _i_ :j.. _i _i.i*_ _ a.—* _i... 


herbs and lovely flowers; the plains abound in olive- 
grounds, vineyards, gardens. It is a sort of terrestrial 


the embroidered white leather garter', secured by silver 
buckles below the knee* and largeigflld studs, to ^sten 


paradise, this Campidano. Presently, they reach a nice the full shtrt round the neck an/i round the wrists. The 
halting-place; they alight; the rustic owner of,the rh'riatore, or huntsm.in, with* his gur^-.\t wild dress 


small possession, ns it is called, is delighted to afford 


* But w'c will not detain our renders with long 


shelter from the noontide sun for an hour or two, as | descriptions, which arc always stedious: sufSce it to 


the distance is great. He says he considers it a true 
piece of fortune for him that it is so, for he derives 


say,»that everything is gay, and full of novelty for the 
more sober north. And jio they wend along. The 


great pleasure and satisfactijjn in accommodating bride’s liorso is led hy a youth on foot, by the side 
them ; and he is realljr pleased, for lie is a merry, of lier new'Iy married luishand ; the young women, her 
hospitable Sard, and it is his nature to be delighted in friends, follow her close behind, each abepmpanied by 


receiving strangers. He fastens up the Iiorjes; he 
shouts to his young sons and daugliters: they pour 


a lover or a brotlier, as tlie case army he. 

At length pistols are'firud, sliouls raised—they liave 


forth; the girls put .down the spindle and distaff, or arrived at their dwelling. Tlie mother and father'^ 
corn-sieves, as the case may be, and run to salute the the young bridegroom, with other matrons and friends, 


young stranger-bride. They accommodate her with are assembled in high gala attire before the^door, the 
tlieir best, help the party to arrange the food contained posts of which aib gaily decorated and encircled with 
in the saddle-bags, and add perhaps of their own; and fresh garlands. The mother holds a largo dish in her 
thus joyously speed the two hours. One would say hand, and, as her fair daugiiter-in-law approaches, she 
they liad always known and loved each other. The gay sprinkles some of the contents high in llic air and about 
song and merry laugh are not wanting. The little the threshold, ere her foot lijs crossed it. It is wheat 
inolontu rontinuos his work in the corner, grinding liis mingled with s-ilt—emblems of hospitality and plenty 
corn ;*and Hje women take up their distaffs and sieves, —perhaps, too,* it contains a still more signifleaali 
for they can work and chat too. But soon, again, all symbol of a life to come: it is a beautiful idea imd a 
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are in movement; for fjjey have,two hours’ more journey 
to perform, and that over most dreadful mountain- 
paths, such as Englishwomen would quite shudder at. 
Again the procession moves off, and at length arrives 


beautiful custom. Klie accotrilianies it, too, witli many 
a beautiful figure of speech : ‘ The bird may'rest in the 
abode prepared for her; she will be the liglit of her 
home. May peace and plenty be within her gate ; 


at the comfortable possession, or farm, of tlie young and blessings poi’> on her, as the corn which falls st 
BUitpr. her feet.’ * ‘ 

And now another week liasi passed, and the day has A banquet now attends her. Kids and sucking-pigs 
arrived i^nen the gentle Efisia is to heeonie as wife, have been roasted whole v.perhafis, indeed, the kid was 
There is a large company assembled. See her bcndiiig.'Tlneed inside 4 elieep, and a small bird in its turn 
her graceful head to receive the benediction in that inside that, and the whole ingeniously roasted upon 
rustic village-church; the kind old priest, too, Ihis a myrtle branches in a hole in the ground, with red 
tear in his eye, for lie baptised her; and when slic was /■mbers on all sides—for such curious things arc done 
ill, lie went to speak words of comfort to her. He ‘in Sardinia. But tre will leave our happy Efisia for a 
names her his daughter, and thinks of her as siieh. time in her own dwelling, surrounded by ker own 
She was truly a lamb of his fold, and he a faithful friends, again tiS e.s» out of one plate with her husband; 
pastor. Poor old man! jiis knowledge of the world is and finisli, perhaps, with a gay dance, after tlie solemn 
limited to his little village, and one or two adjoining banquet; and now we will say addios. 
it, perhaps; but his heart is large, and full of kindly-- 1 ---- 

S wiih die wido“thfa« S E C K E T S O F T H E r E R F U,1liE S. 

And now the tearfully smiling F^sia is n wedded WiiiLF^ome people pique themselves on the onlighten- 
wife, and is ^ated by her spouse at licr father’s board, ment of the present age, the age peculiarly their own, 
There is but one plate, one spoon, one drinking-cup others—sulky old grumblers—point, with a dissatisfied 
that day, for they must share the contents of one plate, ‘ humph 1’ to the position, both morill and physical, in 
as hereafter they share one fortune; and this affords which great masses of the people live, and to the noto- 
sume merriment. 'Slie merry Rosa blushes as her rious fact that many of the natjpiis of Europe are at 
sposo or betrothed, Doijjenico, whisperingly wishes he this moment zealously era^oyed in cutting one another's 
had the same privilege; and the quiet grave Giovaiina throats in thousands ana wns of tlioiisands. Much, in 


this moment zealously ei 
throats in thousands am 


oyed in cutting one another's 
ms of tlioiisands. Much, in 


docs not seem altoge^ier indifferent to the glances of fact, may be said on both sides of the question; but, 
a certain youth Seated not far from her; and tlie old if we take enlightenment in its more literal sense, or 
Padre Stefano is very merry, and ttie wine has made even if we qjerely hriiTg it down a peg, and understand 
him unusually facetious. He wislies he kad another it as something midway between Price’s candles and 

* .. • .fit ;_At_1... .. .J:......._a2.._a 


he wishes if too, and soon, he hopes, he shall be rich 
enough; he wishes he had been as fortunate as his 
friend Lorenzo: b»t his dove will not fly, he ai^s, in 
the usual figurative mode of expression. 


,that niflny of us are blind, and a areater number 
purblind, w# Should live in*a nerfecT blaze of light. 
The tiftacks need no longer try to mal» a mystery of 
their nostrums; the ingredients, wq^thless or absurd, of 


And again the cavalcade is in motion; this time to every onb of these are known, and the knowledge seat- 
conduct the wife to her home. They can go quicker tered broad-cast throughout the country; and 1 ^ the 
now, because the heavy bullock-carts are no longer worthy gantlemen have only to console theraselvetwith 
required; so they will not need to halt. Thus festive the idea tlsat they do not sell an ounce the less'On that 
and gay, almost past belief, is the scene, for the bright account, tha^ the enlightened people gobble- up their 
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null as eagerly as ever. As for ilccret processes of any 
kind, there is no such thing j the sort of illumination 
we are talking of penetrates everywhere j and if even 
the w'itehes of Macbeth were in our dky caught at their 
deed without a nanje, the sudden blaze thrown^upon 
the caldron and its compositievn would make them take 
to their broomsticks iti astoniahraent and alarm. 

Among the mogt curious revelations latterly made, 
is an analysis of t][ie Perfumes.* These ethereal luxu¬ 
ries, flio matter by what awfur'names they are called, 
are exposed, one by one, to the sight, as it were, of the 
public, and -tJ’.\\r component parts numbered and pro¬ 
portioned. They are usually obtained from flowers, 
and Mr-Piesse renia.ks, tliat ‘ tlie extensive flower- 
farmrf in tlie neighbourhood of Nice, Grasse, Mont¬ 
pellier, and Cannes, in Prauce, at Adrianople (Turkey 
in Europe), at Proussa and Uslak (Turkey in Asia), and 
at Mitcham, in England, in a measure indicate the 
commercial importance of that branch of chemistry 
called perfumery"—an*importance which will be more 
readily understood when it is stated, that ‘one of the 
l^rge perfumers of Grasse and Paris employs annually 
80,000 pounds of orange-flowers, 00,000 pounds of cassiae- 
flowers, 5.4,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 32,000 pounds of 
jasmine blossoms, 32,000 pounds ofviActs, 20,000 pounds 
of tiibefeuse, 10,000 pounds of lilac, besides rosemary, 
mint, lemon, citron, thyme, and other odorous plants m 
larger proportion.’ There are four modes of obtaining 
the perfumes from plnntjv—namely, e.xprcssion, distil¬ 
lation, maceration, and absorption. In maceration, the 
‘-fiwvers are put for a certain lime into melted (Jpcr or 
muy.on fat, whicli, in consequence of a natural atliuity, 
draws forth the pcrfiftnc, the fat thus becoming 
pomade. Wlicn olive-oil or ben-oil is used instead 
of suet, the result is ‘huilc antique'of such a flower. 
Our author gives minute directions for all tlie various 
processes ; and to him we refer, coaflning ourselves to 
such scraps of information as will btNiiKcrestiug or 
amusing to the mass of our readers. 

When mentioning'l)erg>^\pt (from the CUni.i her- 
gamia), Mr Piessc tells us it should y* preserved iir. 
wcll-Etoppercd bigitles, and kept in a cool dark cellar; 
light, especially direct sunshine, deteriorating all per¬ 
fumes excepting rose. The labour of collecting tlie 
exquisite odour of the sweet-brier'is so costly, tviat an" 
imitatisn is palmed upon the public instead, composed 
of French rose-pomatum, cassia, GeuV d’orangc, ver¬ 
bena, &c.—surely an excellent perfume in itself. The 
extract of heliotrope is in tlie same category: there is 
no heliotrope in it, but it is nevertheless a very nice 
perfume. Neither is honeysuckle used as a perfume, 
but it i^ell imitated, .lasmine, on the other hand, 
is much prized by the perfumer. ‘ When th^flowers 
of the Jasminnm vdoratisnimum are distilled, repeatedly 
using the water of distillation over fresli flowers, the 
essential oil of jasftiine may be procured. It is, however, 
exceedingly rare, on account of the onormous cost of 
production. There tvas a flue sample of six ounces 
exhibited in the Tunisian dejiartment of the Crystal 
Palace, the price of wbich*wa 8 L.9 the fluid ounce! 
The plant is the Yasmyn of the Arabs, from which our 
name is derived.’ Of lavender, pur author says: ‘ The 
climdfc of England appears to^bo bcttci^ adapted for 
the perfect development of this fine oi 4 favourite per¬ 
fume than any other on the globe. Tk# ancients,” 
says Burnett, “ employed the flowers and the leaves to 
aromatUe their baths,^and to give a sweet scent to 
water in whichj,they washed j hence the generic nam«y 
of the plant, lAvan^h” Lavender is grown to an 
dnormous exW®t at Mitcham, in Surrey, which is the 
seat of its productjpn in a commercial point of view. 

-IrJ 0/ Perfumery, and the Methods of ohtainiru the Odours 
of Plants! with InstHwfions for the Manufacture of Perfumes for 
. the Handkerahisf 


Very large quantities are also grown in Franos; but 
yhe fine odour of the Britisli produce reuliscsirin the 
market four times the price of that of continental 
' growth. Bdrnett says thist tlie oil of Lavandula spica 
is more pleasant than that derived from the other 
species; bht tills statement must not mislead tlie 
purchaser to buy tlie French spike lavender, as it is 
not worth a tenth of t»at derived from thq Lavandulm 
veree. IJalf a hundredweight of good lavender-flowers 
yield, by .distillation, from fourteen to sixteen ounces 
of essential oil. All the inferior descriptions of oil of 
lavender are used for perfuming soaps and greases; 
but the best—that obtained from tlie Mltcliam lavender 
—is entirely used in the manufacture of what is called 
lavender-water, but which more properly should be 
called essence or extract of lavender, to be in keeping 
with the nomenclature of other essences prepared with 
spirit.’ 

Lily of the Valley is a deliglitful perfume; but there 
is no such thing as lily of the valley in it. Bosemary 
plays an important part in Eau de Cologne, and is tlie 
principal ingredient in Hungary Water. In both these 
compositions it is tlie rcfrcsldng and invigorating ele¬ 
ment. The perfume we call Verbena, everybody knows, 
is delicious ; but verbena is not one of its ingredients, 
the distilled spirit of the plant being too expensive 
for the manufacturing perfumer. The essence of 
violets is rarely genuine, but from a different cause; 
the demand for it is so enormous, that tlie trade is 
as yet unable to keep pace witli it. ‘ Ileal violet is,* 
however, sold by many of tlie retail perfumers isf the 
west end of London, hut at a price that proliibits its 
use except by tlie aflluent or cyjlravagant votaries of 
fashion. The violet-farms from whence the flowers are 
procured to make this perfume arc very extensive at 
Nice and Grasse; also in tlie nciglibouriiood of 
Florence.’ 'The wall-flower, singular to say, is not used 
in perfumery, although an excellent imitation of it is 
popular. „ 

Ot» coming to tiic pi-rfumcs derived from '-..imals, our 
^ autlior has a curious remark: ‘In its pure state, civet 
has, to nearly all persons, a most disgusting odour; 
hut'wheii diluted to an infinitesimal portion,, its per¬ 
fume is agreeable. ' It is difficult to ascertain the 
reason why the same substance, modified only by the 
quantity of matter presented to the nose, should pro¬ 
duce an opposite cflect on tlie olfactory nerve ; but 
such is the case with nearly ail odorous bodies, espe¬ 
cially with ottos, wiiich, if smelled at, are far from 
'agreeable, and in some cases positively nasty—sucli as . 
otto of neroly, otto of thyme, otto of patcliouly ; but if 
diluted witii a tiiousand times its volume of oil, spirit, 
&c., then tlicir frpgrance is delightful.’ 

Here is tlie composition of the best quality of Eau 
de Cologne: ‘Spirit (from grape), GO’ovcrproof, 6 
gallons; otto Sf neroly, Petale, 3 ounces; otto of neroly, 
Biggarade, 1 ounce; otto of rosemary, 2 ounces; otto 
of orange-peel, 6 ounces; otto o^iitron-pcel, C ounces; 
otto of bergamot-peel, 2 ounces.’ The second quality, 
still a very good perfume, is‘made of corn instead of* 
grape spirit; on wliicli is this remark: ‘ To speak of 
the “purity” of French spirit, or of the “impurity” 
of English spirit,“is equally absurd. The fact is, that 
spirit deriised from grapes, and spirit obtain^ from 
com, have each so distinct and characteristic an^arotna, 
that the one cannot be mistaken for the othmr. The 
odour of grape spirit is said to be due to the oeauiMo 
ether which it contains. The English sfiirit, on. the 
other hand, owes its odour to fusel-oiU So powerfbl 
is the ccantliio ether in the French sjiirit, that notwith¬ 
standing the addition to it of such intensely odoriferous 
substances as the ottos of neroly, rosemary, and others, 
it still gives a characteristic perfume to uie prbducts 
made containing it; and hence the diificulty of pre¬ 
paring Eau de Cologne'with any spirit destitute of this 
substance.’ The differenco between tlio French and 






Eni^Usk perfumes is owing to the difference in tb 
spirit impluyed. The strong bouquet of brandy i 
favourable in some cases, but m others, tbo less obtrusiv 
com spirit is better. For inJtance: ‘Musk, limbergris, 
civet, violet, tubereuse, and jasmine, if wo require to 
retain tbeir true aroma when in solution in alcobol, 
must be made with tbe British spirit.’ iflie famous 
perfume Bondcictia owes its peauliarity to the mixture 
of lavender and cloves; and of Spring i'loweiw we are 
told: ‘The just reputation of this perfume .places it 
in the first rank of the very best mixtures that have 
ever been made by any manufacturing perfumer. ,^Its 
odour is truly flowery, but peculiar to itself. Being 
unlike any other aroma, it cannot well be imitated, 
chiefly because there is nothing that we are acquainted 
with that at all resembles the odour of the esprit de 
rose, as derived from macerating rose-pomade in spirit, 
to which, and to the extract or violet, nicely counter¬ 
poised, BO that neither odour predominates, the peculiar 
character of spring flowers is due; the little ambergris ' 
that is present gives permanence to the odour tf^on the 
handkerchief, although, from the very nature of the 
ingredients, it may be said to be a fleeting odour.’ 

It may seem remarkable that the odour of any 
particular flower should be imitated to absolute per¬ 
fection by a combination of other flowers; and we 
should be glad if our author had explained his senti¬ 
ments on this point, instead of merely hinting at some 
mystical relationship between the odours. iScents, he 
tells us, like sounds, appear to influence the olfactory 
nerves in certain definite degrees; and as there is an 
octave of colours like an octave in music, so certain 
odours coincide like tlie keysjof an instrument. For 
instance, ‘almond. Ketchup, vanilla, and orange- 
blossom blend together, each producing different 
degrees of a nearly similar impression;’ and so, in 
like manner, ‘citron, lemon, orange-peel, and verbena, 
forming a liigher octave of smells.’ The analogy hetwcon 
music and perfume is completed by wli.at may be called 
the scml-T^aurs, stich ns rose and rose-geraniupi for 
the half.note. This, it must be owned, is but a meagre^ 
attempt at tlie msthctics of smells; but it opens tlie 
subject, and wo liope soon to liear more about it. *'1110 
idea, it must be admitted, is at least an elegant one; 
and we do not see that it should be considered specially 
fanciful, since wo know that music depends upon a 
fixed mathematical law, not invented by man, but 
existing in nature. Nature is not a protligal in lier 
operations—she is no waster of power: the better slic 
is understood, the more simple slie appears; iind ther? 
is nothing, therefore, contrary to sound reason in the 
idea, that tlic wliole of the pleasures of sense will be 
found to depend upon cognate laws. ^ 

Another thing worthy of remark is tliis: ‘ 'Uho odour 
of some flowers resembles others so nearly, that w'e 
are almost induced to believe tlicm i9 he the same 
thing, or, at least, if not evolved from tlie plant us 
such, to become so bj^thc action of the air-oxydation. 
It is known that some actually are identical in com- 
’ position, although proiiueed from totally different 
plants, sucli as campUpr, turpentine, rosemary. Hence, 
wo may presume tliat cliemistry will sooner or later 
produce one from the other, for witlf many it is merely 
an atomtof water or an atom of oxygen tlia^ causes the 
difibrence. It would be a grand thing to produce otto 
of roses from oil of rosofliary, or from the rose gera¬ 
nium oil; and theory indicates its possibility. 'The 
essential oillkif tfimqnds in a bottle that contains a good'^ 
deal of air-oxygen, and but a very little of the oil. 
Spontaneously pa^s into another odoriferous body, 
benzoic acid, which is seen in crystals to form otlsr the 
dry parts of the flask.’ 

Mr Piesse illustrates his notions regarding the rela¬ 
tionship of .odours by the recipe for imitating the 
essence of sweet-pea, which is tliis: ‘ Extract of tube¬ 
rose, (extract of fleur d’orange, extract of rose from 


pomatum — ^ pint Ach ; and extract of vanilla, 

1 ounce.’ 'riiis com^msition is formed witli tbe idea 
that the odour of sweet-pen resembles^ that of orange- 
blossom, and the* imitation is brought still nearer by 
the addition of the rose and tuberose. ‘The vanilla 
is used merely to givd permanerfeo to tbe scent on 
tlie handkcrcliief, and |fiis latter body is chosen in 
preference to extract #f musk or ambergris, which 
would answer tlie same purpose Of giving ferma- 
netice to the more voAtilc ingreijiimts; b^ause the 
vanilla strikes the same key of the olfactory iie?ve as 
the orange-blossom, and tbus.110 new idM a diffferent 
scent brought about as the perfume 5ios off from the 
handkerchief. When perfumesjare not mii^t].upon 
this* principle, then we licar that such aTid such a 
perfume becomes “sickly”^or “faint” after tliey have 
been on the liandkerehief a*short time.’ 

We liave now opened, we think, by tliis little hit of 
philosopliy, a very interesting and elegant subject of 
' inifuiry for our fair readers, aiutyaised tlio toilet-table 
to something like the dignity of the library table. A 
perfume to them will now convey an intellectual'iTS 
well as a sensuous idcnsure; ami pcrliaps they may 
be even brought to listen to the counsel of Mr Piesse, 
and educate tliatv feature wdiicli, even in ifs present 
state of ignorance, and by whatever name it may bo 
described—Grecian, Buman, or retrousse—is so import¬ 
ant to the character of tlieir physiognomy. ‘Many 
persons,’ s.ay8 our author, ‘ will at first consider tliat 
we arc asking too much, wlfl>n we express a desire to 
liave the same deference paid to tho olfactory nerve 
to th^ other nerves tliat influence our physical plea¬ 
sures and pains. By tuturiiigvthe olfactory nerve,'•it is 
capable of perceiving matter in tho atmosphere of tlio 
most subtile nattire: not only that which is pleasant, 
but iilso Biicli as are unlioaltlifiil. If an unpleasant 
odour is a warning to seek a purer atmospliere, surely 
it is worth to cultivate that power whicli enables 
ns to act up to tlmt warning for the general benefit of 
liealth.’ , • 

y W’e must ^^ow adverC, in a few words, to some 
of the otlicr contents of tins entertaining volume. 
Cold Cream, for whicli Cugluiid is* famous all over 
Kuropo, 13 jireparcd in a complicated way, although 
the ingredients are^ew. Bose Cold Cream, for instance, 
is composed of ‘ almond - oil, 1 pound; roijp-water, 

1 pound; wliitcewa*, i ounce; sperniaceti, 1 ounce; and 
otto of roses, I droclira.’ Of Pomade Divine, we are 
told: ‘Among the thousand-and-one quack nostrums, 
pomade divine, like James's powder, lias obtained a 
reputation far above the most sanguine expectations 
of its concoctors. This artidlo strictly bel(.”?;j|^ to the 
druggist, being sold as a remedial agent; nevertheless, 
wliat i/sold is almost always vended by the perfumer. 
It is prepared thus : spermaceti, | pound ; lard, 

^ pound ; almond-oil, ;[ pound ; gunulioiizoin, pound ; 
and vanill.a beans, ounce.’ Pomatum appears to be 
tlie ointment of tlie Bible, and yay be thus prepared: 
‘If an apple be stuck all over with spice, such as 
cloves, then exposed tifehe air for a few days, and 
afterwards inaeeraied in purified melted lard, or aoy 
other fatty matter, the grease will becoine perfumed, 
Bopoating die oiieratHin with the same grcase several 
times, produces real pomatum.’ Bears’ Grease, we are 
4»rry to mn, Iws no contribution from Bruin. Tliis 
seems hardly creiiible; for we have ourselves repeatr 
ediy seen perfumers’ shops turned into small gente^ 
butcheaes, adorned with tlie* carcass of the animal. 

' Can it he tlj|it these croaturei are slafghtered for tlie 
sake niero make-believe?—tiat thof faH irictima, ' 
like Ab.salom, to the luxuriance of their hair, and the 
raisbaken envy of tlie bald-headcif gentlemen looking 
in at the window ? It is hard to believe this, yet here 
is Mr Piefse’s recipe for bears’ grease: ‘ Huile de rose, 
huile de fleur d'orange, huile d’acacia, huile d« tttber- 
euse and jaj^ine—of eacli Iialf a pound; alopitmd-tnl, 
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10 pounds; lard, 12 pounds; acat*ja pomado, 2 pounds; 

otto of bcrpamot, 4 ounces; Vnd otto of cloves, k about to vanish in toto, like the morning uiiij'at U>e 
2 ounces.’ The^ pomatum sold as marrow, is merely fruing of the sun. Bluff o!d Smithfleld has walked off 
perfumed lard an4 suet. ' Ibodily to a country-seat in 5!l>e suburbs, and has squatted 

We have only a single depilatory, and even that rae ’i.i^g^If down for a perpetuity in what but a few short 
our author seems to’give with reluctance, for he rather There. 


suffered a change almost amounting to dissolutiw, and 
k about to vanish in toto, like the morning miip'at Uie 
msing of t^e sun. Bluff oid Smithfleld has walked off 
[bodily to a country-seat in the suburbs, and has squatted 


our auiiiur BUCUIB bU KIVU Wlbll ll^lUVbailUC, IVi IIV xavilCTA ’ . .1. 1 1 rpi 

sneers at the taste of our coun^ women, who regard as s'.^nmners n® was p easant Copenhagen 1 lelds. There, 
detrimental to beauty such ‘plij^sical indications of good where cricketers held Jspliday, and pitched their milk- 
health'and vital stamina’ as hairs upon the arms and white teats in the sun—where once poor Hazlitt was 
back of tlfe neck, vijd moustac4Ks upon the’upper lip. wont to yesort, to liquidate his stagnant bile with a 
'The cbmposition is: ‘ Best lime slaked, 3 po«nds ; and game at rackets—where nursemaids dandled their 
orpiment, iiup^der, half.p pound. Mix the dopilator^f babies, and boys flew their kites, and Cockney sports- 
powder with enough Water to render it of a cRiamy essays witli gunpowder—there 


consistfj\fy; lay it \ipon the hair for about five 
minutes, of until its caustic action upon the fkin 
renders it necessary to bo removed ; a similar process 
to shaving is then to be gone tlirough, but instead of 
using a 'rjzor, operate with an ivory or bone papor- 


the green grass turf has given place to a floor of solid 
granite—tlic waving elms that ovcrsliadowcd the white 
walls of the rustic inn arc supplanted by a forest of 
stumpy slieep-pens—aiM luonstcr-holcls, and long and 


kuite; then wash the part with plenty of water, and lofty sheds, and a tall central clock-tower, rising in 
apply a little cold creiU}i.’ ‘ the mii^t of a low polygon-shaped mass of buildings. 

We are now introduced to a cosmetic, which, we proclaim tlic new liabitat of the London Cattle-market, 
cqirfess, we did not before consider so important. Tt is ^ ■ -e t 

tlTabsorbent powder. ‘ A lady’s toiiet-table is incom- ^ occupies, if we may trust to such 


plete without a box of some absorlicnt powder; indeed, 
from our *earlie8t infancy, powder ia used for drying 
tlio skin with the greatest benefit: no wonder that its 
use is continued in advanced years, if, by slight modi¬ 
fications in its composition, it can be employed not 
only as an absorbent, but as a moans of personal 
adornment. We are quite’within limits in stating tliat 
, fPtfffy tonweights of sucli powders aie used in this 
country annually. 'Diey are principally compo'sed of 
varidlis starches, prepartd from wheat, potatoes, and 
various nuts, mixed more or less witli powdered talc— 


'Tlie new market occupies, if we may trust to such 
measurement as we can make with the eye, about 
twenty acres of ground, and is therefore about three 
times as large as old Smitlifield; but the corporation, 
wliose property it is, have secured land enough almost 
to double its present extent; and to whatever objec¬ 
tions it may be open, want of space, for centuries to 
come, is not likely to be one of them. It is bounded 
on the north by the open fields towards lEghgate; on 
tile south, by a rapidly rising suburb lying between 
Islington and Camden*'i'own; ^on the east, by the 


of Hauy, steatite (soap-stone), Freueft chalk, oxide of Caledonian Hoad, in which stands the Model Prison of 


hiimuth, and oxide of zinc., &c. The most iiopular is 
what is termed Violet Powder; heat - starcli, 12 
pounds; orris-root powder, 2 pounds'; of lemon, 
J ounce; otto of bergamot, ^ ounce; and otto of cloves, 
2 drachms. Rose Kice - powder : wheat - starcli, 7 
pounds ; rose pink, ^ drachuit otto of rn^p, 2 draclim.s ;s 
and otto of santa],^2 dractims.’ In the difl'erent rouges, 
carmine plays an important part, and it is a prepara¬ 
tion with wliicli four or five manufacturers supply 
the whole of Europe. Its composition is known by 
analysis 4 but there is required a nicety in the mani¬ 
pulation wliicii narrows the field of snailufacturc. 

There are various preparations for the teeth given, 
but these are withheld, for we have one of our own 
worth all the rest put together. Let our fair reader.s, 
instead of tooth-powder, use common soap, and they 
will havjamo need of a dcnti.st all their lives after. 


Pentonvillc; and on tlie west, by Maiden Lane, which 
is undergoing a transformation into ‘'I'lio York Road.’ 
It is evident at a glance at the new undertaking, that 
the two things winch lufve been especially «('idied in 
carrynig it out are—convenience and permanence. 'To 
obtain tlicsc cuds, the most lavish expense lias been 
ineusred. 'I'he wliole of tlie soil was burned to the 
depth of several foot into a mass of red brick ballast 
before the building operations commenced; and we 
shall not readily forget tlio wild, savage, and fearful 
scene wliieli the wliole district presented, when it was 
studded with a liuudrcd flaming and smoking volcanoes 
t bile this preliminary process was going on. On this _ 
fire-baked scoria: was laid the granite pavement, and 
into that were deeply imbedded the iron pillars that 


IVe have only to add, that although, in speaking of form the rails anc\ pens, tlie liorizontal bars alone being 
some of the perfumes mentioned above, we have given jjyaniRcd oak. Tlie stone-work throughout is of 


the proportions of ingredients used by manufacturers, 
the manipulation ia of equal importance; and for that 
we refer those who are fond of experiments to the book 
itself. n 


THE NEW CATTLE-MARKET OF LONDON. 
Fob the la»t six months, and something more, old 
Smithfleld, with its seven acres of stalI4( sties, and 
sheep-pens, which have been so long (n |1^minatio)«j 
in the eyes of living Londoners, has surrendered its 
uproarious existence, and subsided into a dry dull 


corresponding^ass and strength; and the same may 
be said of the brick buildings within the walls, which 
serve as hotels and public-houses, and whicli are leased 
to the old landlords of Smitbneld. The market is 
crossed by a broad carriage^road, running east and ■ 
west. The ground to the north of this road is alone 
devoted to the sale of cattle ana sheep—tliat on the 
south being taken up with open sheds and lairs. 
Besides thfte, there are slaughter-houses, 8n|l 
conveniences for a meat-market. 

It is just about the glimmer of dawn, on a Monday 


desert, cheerless and viJicelese. That horderdand of ^morning late in October, when we approBsh the new 
taprooms and' ftpers^ of early breakfast^ouses and Cattle-market, for the purpose of making a few obser- 
drowsy droverSf of harness-makers, whip-makerslj sack- vatioiyi on the mode in which the business is now 
makers, Md dsalers^n smock-frocks and wide-awakes, conducted as compared with what it was in old Smitb- 
and plushy red waistcoats, and boots and Bluchers an field. The bleating, lowing, squeaking, the murinut 
,>^ich thick sole, and studded with a xmii^d or two of the i^arket, pierces through the fog, and gives us 
l^irOut-^gliPffchipelag^o of snug trading islets in a note of its whereabouts at a quarter of a mile’s distance, 
ffi||^|||||PPpnic^ begirt the over-cramm& Saart—has 1 wMle yet the high buildings and the scaffolded tower 
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arc bttJ^ed from eight in the mist. We are soon, howl 
■'ever, iia the midst of the tumult, and find ourselveM 
involuntarily congratnlatingmoth the beasts and theiri 
masters on tlie altered state ftf affairs. Tlie%rst Sung 3 
that strikes us is the superior accommodation for the j 
oxen, and the utter impossibility tliat for long years 
come such a cruel and disgrace&il spectacle as a ‘ ring- { 
drove ’ will annoy the visitor. The stalls for the oxen 
are ranged in long alleys, each bearing a npniber in 
legible characters; the alleys arc of the width of an 
average mail-coach road, and they .ire entered fjoni 
roads still wider. The beasts are tethered to the rtiils 
by the head on both sides of the alley, and between 
each row there is double the space left free for passen¬ 
gers. They low plaintively in answer to one aiiotlier, 
but we hear none of that pJinful bellowing wliich 
used to distress us; and, better still, we miss that 
incessant sound of blows, which made such ^evilish 
music in the old market. 

Proceeding northw.ard, we come upon the sheep-pens, 
which wc find not so well contrived in their space. Tliey 
seem to differ very little from the old Smithfield pens; 
and many of them arc shamefully crammed with sheep 
forced in by the dog and the goad, until some of thorn 
arc litcrall 3 ’ unable to touch the ground, being borne up 
on the backs of others. We suspect, from tvliat wo can 
see, that tliis is owing to tlie penny-wise conduct of the 
man wlio liss them in charge, and who prefers torturing 
tlic poor animals to disbursing the hire of an additiou.al 
pen. In the old inarlfct, he would have huddled these 
unfortunates together as an ‘ otT-drovo ’ in a neighbour¬ 
ing street, and transferred tliem to the pens as fast as 
he made vacancies for them by the sale of others—a 
mana'uvro he cannot practise here. It ought to ho a 
of the market, rtiat a sheep-pen should 
receive no more than it can humanely' aecommoefate. 

In tlie new market, tlie calves and tlie pigs, by if 
regulation in their favour, have the liencfil of rnomy 
pens, comfortably roofed in from the weather. On the 
basements of the pillars tliat support the roofs of the 
sheds, their portraits are cunningly sculptured—an 
lionoui whieli has not been awarded to the oxen and 
slieep. Tlie swine have been the objects of further 
consideration, in that tlie ffoering of their sties pr(» 
sents a steeply inclined plane—a plan of wliieli tlie 
matrons among them with large families siiew their 
decided approval by uniformly rccliipng at full lengtli, 
with their noses at an elevation of some twenty degrees. 
Each sty is furnished witii a grating covering a drain, 
a provision whieli goes far towards maintaining clean¬ 
liness. We find tlie swinish multitude on tliis occasion 
* forming a very smal^iinority, and, like most minori¬ 
ties, thej' are in violcflt opposition, and make more 
eUunour than all tlie concurrents. Their example is 
not follo wed by the halves, which do not seem to know 
what to make of it, and await in ailence the solution 
of the mystery. , 

Approaching the great polygon from which rises 
the tall clock-tower, we find it to consist of a circular 
Iproup of offices and shops, in one central spot, devoted 
to transaction of the business of the markets 
There are tliree olHces for inquiry, belonging to 'Ihe” 
principal railway - companies; there is the eleetric- 
telegraph oflice, fn communication with all parts of 
the kingdom; there are no less than six banks for the 
payment of moneys and the settlement of accounts; 
there is a shop for the sale of cattle medicines and 
drugs, and another for the sale of all articles for which 
there is likely to be a demand in the market; such 


as rugs, wrappers, hiarsecloths, over-coats, leggings, 
spatterdashes, hrogu^ fleams, knives, and reddle and 
colouring-matter for the marking of slieep. In the 
midst of all these uarious marts, therif is the office of 
the clerk of tlie market, who is tlie* authority on tlie 
spot for consultation or appeal ii> all matters where 
the interest of the corporation is concerned, and wlio 
lias tlie whole business,^ a manner, under his control. 
For tlio satisfaction ot the lieges, .he exhibit# on a 
board, at tlie entrance his office, a^notifleation of tlie 
state of the market from time to’time. Tlie stAte of 
t!ic iioll, as we jiiiss by, liapifcns to be ag follows:— 
lioastn CSCi"; slieep, 27,48.5—by wliiclrVe know that 
to-day’s market is considerably ^lovu tlie average, and 
tliatijWe need not tliereforo look Tor an immctnole rise 
in tlie prices of beef and mutton. 

A eonsidcrable influx iff butchers’ carts and traps 
lias taken place while wo li.ave been making our 
rounds; tliey are ranged by hundreds in file h9tai- 
yaWs, and tiieir owners are doing buSness among the 
stalls and pens witli a eliarnetcristic paucity of words 
and dcs]>atch of Iiargaiiis. Tlic beasts arc coming in 
for a liberal allowance of punclimg and knuckling; 
and tlie slieep, invaded iii tlieir pens, submit to 
similar manipulatjon. When a butcher buys a beast 
—by which jmu arc to understand an ox or a cow— 
lie wliips out n pair of scissors, Xnd cuts liis particular 
liicroglyph on tlie hide; wlien lie buys a number of 
slieep, lie has tliem marked witli ids signature or 
monogram by me-ins of a bafi of reddle. Some of these 
devices are exiieedingly complicated, and cover the 
eiitiri/back of the animal, wliile otliers are a nifW” 
toucli of the red mixture on % particular spot. Wliero 
so many' tliousands of slieep arc sold in a few hours, 
it is expedient Wiat tliey should ho marked so as to 
lie easily distinguislied when claimed ; and it would 
appear that tlio ingenuity of tlie buyers has been 
taxed to ll|i utnfost limit to efTeet this object. Tne 
pigs appear to lie spared tliat familiar manipulation 
applied to tlieir neiglii)oi|{r8; #t is thouglit enough 
i»to stir tliem up witli a i-tout stick, or to trot tliem out 
' of tlieir sties and in again, to ailord an opportunity for 
a fair view. • 

It is the l.aw of the market that jiayracnts cannot be 
madiifrora liand tfthand lietween buyer and seller, but 
only tlirough a market-banker. Wlicn a butcher has 
concluded his jiu^liases, tlicrefore, he repair^with tlie 
salesman to tlie otnee of one of the bankers, who makes 
out an account of tlie Iransactioii, adding to it tlie 
market-tolls, tli# salesman’s eomniission, and ids own, 
or banker’s commission. Tliesc items increase tlio cost 
of a beast to tlie puroliaser by the sum of 4s. 4d., and 
that of a score of slieep by from 12s. to As. The 
bankeffs cliarge is moderate, being 8d. jier beast, and 
Is. 4d. per score of slieep. Eeady-nioney is the order , 
of tlie day; hut the hankers occasioivilly make advances 
i'or tlie convenience of tlieir customers. 

When the butcher has settled Ids account, he receives 
an order for tlie delivery of the.*animal8. lie can give 
tlie order to his own rfli^i-servant, or can liand it over ,, 
to one of the licensed drovers, of whom there are in 
London nearly 1000 connected with tlio market. 
The driver knows wjiere to find the anffnals, and he 
knows, too,*Iiis employer’s mark; and in a few minutes 
4ie will h^e ti morning’s purchase clear of the market 
and on its way to tlie abatoir in town. ' 

For the convenience of' butcheri' attending , 
market, there are omnibuses *hat run from the city; fit.' 
an early hour to one of tlie iparket-laitels, and there is 
a special ctrriage attached to Hie trains o£ the North 
London Railway, which stops at a stJtion very ndar. 
Tlicre is no lack of inns and •public-houses in the 
market itself; and in the immediate neighhwxhond, 
on the nj^rth-westem side, there is rapidly coming hito 
being the same characteristic border-laud .of,coff’ee- ; 
shops, ettkg-houses, beer-shops, and ajBprdpriute i 
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trading-G8t!il>lipIimentg, whose A’sappearance from the 
old site we have referred to abovvr., 

Thus far our survey of the new Cattle-market is in 
all respects satiSfpctory and couleur de rose ; but it has 
now to bo looked at from another point of view, whence 
we shall not find its as{>ect so pleasing. In thb first 
place, the intolerable nuisanefi which formed the grand 
objection to old Smithfield-^amely, the enormous 
nmoutfc of cattle^driving in the public ways—is not 
obviated by the new niarketiaaButchers assert that 
the diittle-driving has increased; and, loolong to the 
fact that l^rge numbers, of both oxen and sheep are 
driven througlTlne city from the south, cast, andi-west, 
to arrije at the market, and have to be driven back 
again aAcf sale, their assertion is probably true.,. Of 
the foreign cattle, the major part are landed in the 
neighbourhood of the Westftiinster Docks, and have to 
traverse' 5 crowded mass of narrow city-thoroughfares 
alia suburban -by-roads before they reach the market, 
lying nearly four miles, off. Considerable numbers rfiso 
come by w'ay of Whitechapel from the south, traversing 
six'or more miles of streets ere they reach the place of 
sale. The proportion of these that are again driven 
south and east after sale is the same as it used to be— 
with this tiifference, tliat they have bwice as far to go. 
What is saved by the,nearness of tlie market to those 
coming to town from tlie nortli, is but a partial com¬ 
pensation, because the drovers continue to patronise 
the old lairs—driving the animals into tlic suburbs on 
the Saturday, and retracidg their steps to the market 
.^B^ut midnight on the Sunday. In one respect, the 
offving-nuisance is ameliorated, inasmuch itv the 
drovbs leaving the new market enter the city by more 
various and more commodious routes than those 
debouching intp Smithfield, and arc* at once spread 
over a larger surface. The inhabitants of the quiet 
genteel districts which formerly lay,out of tlie cattle¬ 
driving track, were at first indignant the inno¬ 
vation ; and nut without reason. If a gentleman 
floriculturist left his gate {ipen, or tlie early milk¬ 
man, when he deposited hisSnatutinal^in-can uiiden, 
the scraper, by virtue of an agreement with the 
drowsy housemaid, left it open for him, it happened 
more than once that he was awaked by the rush of a 
score or two of sheep into his green-^iouse; or, ondook- 
ing out ^f window to ascertain the cause of the tumult, 
beheld a grove of favourite fuehsijis Kinishing down 
the throats of a party of short-horns. Mrs Grundy 
.flew into a passion and out of the neighbourhood; 
declaring that it was perfectly prejmsitfruus to attempt 
to force the poor dumb creatures to travel by a cross- 
route they had been used to the mala mad, to 
her knowledge, for twenty years at least! Otlier people 
did the same; and there is no doubt that one dU'eet oi 
the opening of the new market has been the deprecia¬ 
tion of a certain class of house-property in tlie cliaiinuls 
leading to it, and the stoppage of a definite style of 
house-building in its, near neighbourhood. It was 
anticipated, while the new market was in course of 
formation, that a consideraWi? jiroportion at least of 
the animals there sold would have been taken no 
further; and convenient abatoirs were tlierefore erected, 
available at*very moderate fe 68 *-and sp^ was also 
allotted for a meat-market. • That antitSpation has 
proved all but a chimera. Tlie reason fs c^ious: th^ 
dead weight of meat to be conveyed from Copenliagen 
Bields to the various parts of the ciijr—some of it to 
a distance of seven mills and more—would hardly be 
lets than tOOO^ns i weekly; and we canbot expect 
that, so long^ this*irast weight is allowed t^walk 
tlrrough the dty klive, the butchers will voluntarily 
incur the expense of^ts transport as inert matter. Tim 
, only m^ns ^'putting an end to cattle-driving in the 
w,«ttl3 be by the peremptory interferepce of the 
with a decree resembling that of Napoleon, 
■tnlftWPtJy flfl^years ago, forbade the ap^&anoe of a 
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single ox, sheep, or pig, in the streets- of Paria under 
{penalty of forfeiture. Such a law would probablf ncees- 
uitate the establishment of an additional new market 
| 0 n the iouthern side, tmd it would undoubtedly 
increase sensibly the price of meat to the consumer. 

Another grand objection against old Smithfield was, 
irio crueltywhich, in various ways, the poor animals 
were subjected. We«liave seen that some of these 
cruelties, are hot practised, or, indeed, practicable 
in the npw market. Off-droves and ring-droves are 
aliolished, and not likely to be resuscitated on an area 
which has already accommodations for 7000 beasts, 
35,600 sheep, 1500 calves, and 1000 swine, and which is 
capable, if need arise, of doubling its accommodations. 
Yet we have seen the pens overloaded with sheep, and 
crammed to suffocation, and been outraged and dis¬ 
gusted by the unnecessary use of the goad in the 
hands of tlie drovers. ''The w-orst evil, liowever—and 
a cruel evil it is—is the want of water, of wliich the 
unfortunate sheep are mainly the victims. The beasts, 
after tlifeir long journey by road or rail, do get a little 
water at the lairs, and sometimes a wisp of liay; but 
the sheep get nothing. It is easy to see, as they pant 
along the road, that tliey are in a fever of tliirst; and 
by the time they are driven into their Monday-morning 
pens, tlie majority of them are gasping for hreatli. 
Immense flocks of them neither taste grass nor water 
from the time they leave their pastures to the moment 
of tlicir death—a period varying from two to four 
(lays. The barbarity of such treatment is disgracefully 
apparent; hut the subject is full of (lifficultica. and 
the remedy not easy of invention or applicfltion. 

Talking the matter ,over wiUi a humane dealer, 
who lias frequented the cattlo-inarkct for nearly thirty 
years, wo urged as strongly a.s we could, on the score 
of humanity, the poor sheep’s claim for water, and 
expressed our surprise that no provision was made 
for watering them in the market. 

‘ I acknowledge that ^it is a had and miserable 
tiling,’ ho said ; ‘hut what are you to do? Tkoy’ttJme 
jo town in such a state of thirst, that we dare not let 
them drink. You can’t take twenty or thirty thousand 
sheep, and hand them “ glasses round,” or ns mueli as 
would quench their thirst and do them good. Tiio 
only way to water them at all is to drive tiiein to a 
pond; and if you do that, ns sure as you are aliie, 
they'll drink till the}' kill themselves. I’ve seen it 
tried. You can’t get them away from the water; not 
with dogs, or sticks, or anytfling else—they ’ll drink 
ffnd drink till they drop, hut they won’t come out. I 
tell you, I’ve seen it myself.’ 

We suggested the practicability of sonic contrivance 
by which a sufficient quantity of water might bo turned 
into a shallow bas'in, and allowed to be drained dry by 
a certain number at a time. 

lie allowed *tliat such a thing might be done, but 
shook his head significantly, and changed the subject. 
Wc cannot believe but that mea^-res might be taken 
to avoid the perpetration of such barbarity as our* 
friend's statement of the mattir points out. It seems 
to us that the graziers and breedOTS would but forward 
their own interest in devising tne means of sending 
their animals' to market in healthy and comfortable 
condi^ito. j:t has been stated that a loss of not less 
than ten per cent, is suffered by the owners of sheep 
as a consequence of the condition in which the a'eeiige 
of them arrive at tho market. Surely that is inbre 
fthan r. sufficient amount to pay for reaaonable care, in 
their transport, and the supply of such food and water 
by tho route as would prevent at once their sufferings 
and their decrease in value; But the proprietors of 
the animals must look to this business themselves, and 
not delate it to the drovera, whom long habit has 
recoQt^ited to the old state of things. 

We have only to mention,.In conclusion, that the 
horsedealing is confined to the Friday’s market; that 
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the im.'^inarket is still carried on in old Sm itli field ‘Ah! that’s anotherftfTair,’said the servant joyfully, 
and thtl|: the commission on the sale of all animals I‘Dear master, low you are! You perceived that 
is a trifle heavier in the new market than it was in ll wished to Idle .jrtth Monsieur Biliard, and that I 
the old. } * . Idid not know holv.^o name it to ypif; so you have 


THK MAN WITHOUT AN ENEMY. \ 

‘ Wkli.,’ soliloquised Fran 9 ois, a.» he brushed the coat 
of his master, M. Bonneau, an official in’the bureau of 
finance, ‘ if it were not that I don’t like to vcf a kind 
master, I would gladly change his service for that of 
Monsieur Biliard, on the first floor. That’s a pleasant 
man to live with—a dramatic author! lie haa*so 
many distinguished visitors ; and then one could go to 
the play gratis; while here. I’m like a porter to the 
whole concern. I have to answer inquiries for Monsieur 
Dugrinet, the captain, on the second floor; 1 have to 
run for the doctor for the grnfldmuther of Monsieur 
Victor, the painter, on the third; or carry a note from 
him to Mademoiselle Dugrinet. Even the writer who 
lives in the attic sends me with manuscripts % their 
.authors; and all this I have to do without getting the 
douceur of a single penny', for that was the agreement 
made with me by Monsieur Bonneau.’ 

Francois was interrupted by the entrance of his 
master, who, contrary to his custom, seemed in very 
bad humour. The domestic, from whom his employer 
had hut few secrets, was about to impiiro the cause 
of his dissatisfaction, when M. Biliard came in, and 
FraiKjois discreetly retired, certain that, sooner or 
later, 4is curiosity would be satisfied. 

‘All!’ cried M. Bonneau, addressing his old collegc- 
clium M. Biliard, ‘I’UJ the mpst unlucky dog in tlic 
whole world! ’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘That place of head-clerk in the office, which was 
justly due to my long services, has been disposed of 
by favour and intrigue.’ 

‘No great marvel in that,^ replied Biliard; ‘you 
miisi oppo.tjamnning by cunning.’ , 

‘That would be neither honourable nor honest,’, 
remarked Bonneau. 

‘ 1 did not say it would,’ retorted his friend ; ‘ I *nly 
meant to say it would succ'^ed. In this world, y'ou 
must fighf people with their own weapons.’ 

‘That may do for you,’ said Bonneau, ‘who don't 
care how many enemies you make.’ 

‘That’s precisely my forte,’ cried Biliard. ‘A m.an 
is nothing without enemies. B.v slandering him, they 
make his name famous. “'Tlds fellow must h.avt# 
something in him,” say’ the world, ‘‘or s'o many 
would not find it worth while to abuse him.” A man 
without an enemy passes through life a mere zero, 
unnoticed amongst the vulgar herd.’ < 

‘.lust like me,’ sighed Bonneau. 

‘You know I have reproved you a tfiousand times 
for your excessive kind-heartedness,’ said his friend; 

‘ but just now I have^mething else to think of. This 
evening, a new oome^ of mine is to be acted at the 
' Tliefttrc-Franfais; and 1 have only just received my 
author’s free-ticket8._ 1 have no time to distribute 
them, and must trustTo you to do so judiciously. Mind 
that you send me an efficient set of ifppiauders.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Bonneau, taking thesticl^s and 
placing- them on his desk. 

‘ Af?er all,’ mused our hero, when he was left alone, 

‘ why shouldn’t I have enemies as well as other people ? 
They might tlo me more good than my friends; and, at 
all evehts, I’ll try to make some, by way of experiment. 
I’ll just begin witl^the first person I meet. Francois! ’ 

' V^at does monsieur please to want?’ • 

‘Francois, I’m going to turn you oflT.’ 

‘Monsieur will turn me off!’ cried Francois as¬ 
tounded. , 

‘Yes—that is, I mean I’U give you permission to 
leave my service.’ 


‘ Dear roaster, low k^B you ore ! You perceived tliat 
ll wished to hise .jrtth Monsieur Biliard, and that I 
wild not know holv .^0 name it to ypif; so you have 
Vourself given me, permission to change. I shall never, 
raonaie’ur, forget your goodness.’ ’ 

‘ Here’s a pretty’busingis!’ cxelainied the surprised 
master; ‘I that though^— You rascal, do you mean 
to say that you wish to leave me for Biliard ? ’ * 

‘ But monsieur himsc!#’-- 

‘Ungrateful!’ _ * 

•Dear master, let us undys’tand each other. Are 
you gtSng to dismiss me, or are you nof ?’ 

‘ Got about your business! ’ flouted Bonnejjj, for 
oiicefin a real passion. Frani,;ois retired, •fully per¬ 
suaded that his master had only meant to try him. 

‘ Come,’ thought the clerk of finance, ‘ this is but u 
bad beginning. I wanted to make an cnenjy of tlio 
fellow, and he only tliiinks me for my kindnea^* 
At lhat moment, Victor, the yoiuig artist, entered the 
room, holding a letter in his hand. 

‘ All, monsieur, 1 beg pardon,’ said be, drawing 
back. ‘ I thought you had gone out, and I was seeking 
Francois.’ 

‘ You look agitated, Monsieur Victor. I hoilb nothing 
unpleasant has occiirroil ? ’ ^ 

‘Only, monsieur, that I’m oxeessively angry with 
Monsieur Dugrinet. I could not mount guard this 
morning, hee.ausc my grandniotlier was taken suddenly 
ill, and had no one to ntteiffi her imt niysi-lf. There 
happened to bc»a riot in. the street, and our captaii^ 
Dugriiftt, said to me, in his daughter’s presence, tnat 
1 was afraid to shew myself, sind kept out of hifrin’s 
way’. Now, that’s a sort of thing I won't bc.ar from 
any man ! ’ • 

‘I’arbleu!’ thought Bonneau, ‘here’s a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for me! If^won’t be rlifficnlt to make an enemy' 
of tills youi%»^L-llow. Bcally,’ said be aloud, ‘ 1 don’t 
know but your captain is in the right. Every citizen 
should do Ids duty.’ , • 

. / ‘ Gertaiiily';jliut there are other duties as important 
as those of a citizen. My graiulmotlier lias only me—■ 
the state lias many children.’ * 

‘ If every one said that, but few w'ould take arms,’ 
remaikod Bonneau dryly. 

‘ Every one has not so good a reason as I haje.’ 

‘ But no one ihoiild act so ns to incur suspicion.’ 
•Victor’s handsome face lluslied high. 

‘ What am 1 to understand liy that, Sloiisicur 
Bonneau ?’ • 

‘ Wliatcver you choose.’ 

‘You are impertinent,’ s.aid the painter, ‘sjjd must 
give me satisfaction. As I don’t Want ray poor grand- 
niotlier^o be disturbed, the sooner we figlit the better; 
so I will just engage a second, and wait for you in the 
Bois do Boulogne.’ • 

‘ Why—what 1 ’ said Bonneau, who did not quite 
relish such sharp practice. Monsieur Victor— 
Monsieur Victor! ’ But the painter was already gone. 

‘Well,’ thought BonnStm, ‘I won’t hurt him much. 

I ’ll just give Idin a flesli-wound, wliich will excite his 
rancour against me. Biliard will bo satisfied when I, 
have a young man o# talent for an enemy.’ Feeling 
a voiy natural reluctance to explain the cause of 
^e duel ^.«any reasonable friend, Bonneau contented, 
nimself with engaging Francois as a second, and 
desiring him to Tollow him to the appointed place. 
The valet thought his master %ad taken leave of liis 


When the clerk and his second arrived on the 
they found Victor and his friend Aere already. 
had brought swords, and immediately began 
Bonneau jras by far the best swordsman, 
of taking advantage of his superiority; lye KtVjlit to 
disarm his antagonist without hurting % doing 








80, however, lie inflicted a won»d on the young man’s 
hand, and the blood flowed freeV | 

‘What shall 1 do? You are rr.auiwed!’ cried the 
conqueror, raoi^ pale than the conV^red. 

‘’Tis nothing,' replied Victor; ‘ let us go on.’ Bu 
at that moment 'Monsieur-'and Madame Dugrinet, 
with their datighter Agnes, Appeared on the fleld ; and 
the ladies, like two Sabin^, rushed between the 
combatants. * 

‘ Stop !*’ shouted JH. Dagrin*l»; ‘ sheathe your swords, 
my IWends ’ Then turning to Victor, he said: ‘1 have 
done you ipjustice, Monsieur Victor ; you are a br*re 
fellow; and, tVmako you amends, I give you Ml per- 
missipp to win my daughter’s heart; if, indeed,’ he 
added srniiing, ‘you have not done so already.’ , 

‘ Ah, monsieur! ’ said Victor, ‘ this is the happiest 
moment of my life. Amf you, monsieur,’ he added, 
tuMiig„^a Boimeau, ‘must permit nio to reckon you 
-ktnong my l«st friends. It is to you I owe my 
felicity.’ ^ * 

‘There’s more of it,’ muttered the clerk to liiraself. 
‘Iturn off a faithful servant, and he’s delighted; 1 
wound a worthy young man with itiy sword, and he’s 
enchantetl beyond racasnrc. Wliat the deuce sluill 1 
do ? BKiard ouglit to have give* me a recipe for 
making enemies.’ 

Meantime the slight wound on Victor’s hand was 
bound up by the slender fingers of Agnes, who, how¬ 
ever, we are bound to declare, took unfair advantage of 
tile opportunity to inflict Irerious injury on the patient’s 
^rt. This done, the whole party, at M. liugrinet’s 
ggestion, adjourned to breakfast at a rcstaurAt, and 
pasAfd a social morning iogethcr. It w'lis tliree o’clock 
in the afternoon, when Bunneau, returning to his 
apartment, throw himself into an easf-cliair, and began 
to reflect on his misfortunes. 

‘No,’ thought he, ‘1 shall nev^r he chief in the 
office; I’m not wicked enough for tli:^^ I have no 
enemies, and I can’t make them. What klinU I do?’ 
Happening to look nj, lie remarked on Ids desk the 
free-tickets for the play, wTiicli Biliard^had given hnv 
that morning, and whicli he had not since found time 
to distribute. ' 

‘Tlie very thing!’ cried he. ‘BiliarJ himself shall 
be my nemy. Nothing more tensitivo tliii« the 
epidermis of a poet. I’ll get his comedy well 
hissed! ^ He sumiiioiicd NranCj-ois. « • 

‘ Go up to the attic, and fetcli the writer here.’ 

‘Monsieur has a play or a novel to be copied ? Is 
monsieur about to become an author i In that case, I 
would much prefer remaining’'- 

‘ No ^^uiicnts: call tlie writer.’ 

‘Monsieur Julien,’ said Boimeau when lie entered, 
‘you’re acquainted witli many dramatic writJVs, and 
people who like to see the play gratis ?' 

‘ Yes, monsieur* 

‘ Well, here are a hundred free-tickets for to-night, 
which you are to distribute, on condition that the 
persons taking them must find the comedy detestahle, 
and unite to hiss it down. Inwall give you fifty francs 
for your trouble.’ 

‘ Many thanks, monsieur, I shall execute your com¬ 
mission to tfte very best of my afcility.’ 

Bonneau sat down to dinner, but Ills kifld heart was 
ill at ease, lie hod a real affection for £is fvly frienii 
Bilinrd, and he could not bear to think of his disap¬ 
pointment. Afterwards he took up a book, but found 
it impossible to read, fdSr grave doubts as to tl»e recti-1 
tude of his actidh* trpub]^ his conscience. He wished 
arid yet dreads^ to h^r the step of Biliard,* who {oldom I 
foiled to: pay lum a visit after the play. j 

Abogt fi»idnight,*the door open^ suddenly, and 
BSlBgjS^ rushing in, threw himself into liis arms. 

■ Victory 1 joy!’ he eliouted; ‘success amj triumph 
Wei all my rivals! ’Tis to you I owe it hll. Ah, 
Boquieau, a true friend is a precious tbingl * 


cried the 


‘What’e all this?’mtu'mured the astonish^ clerk. 

‘ How do you owe your success to me f ’ f 

‘Through your inimitable sagacity in distribu 
the.free-flekets. When Rhe public perceived that ... 
the prominent places were occupied by my declared 
fivals, enviou' players and jealous authors, it wa.s 
immediate^ rumoured that a league had been made 
against mej and tbUt same honest public became 
anxious, to defeat it. When the curtain rose, our free- 
ticket gqntry tried to hiss; but they were coini. 
borne down by thunders of applause from gallei.' 
and boxea, and in the end were forced to givt .. 
Beibre the fifth act, they actually to a man joined ii. 
the applause. What a capital hit it was to send them 
there!’ 

‘It was not I who did it,’ said Bonneau faintly. 
‘I was busy; I gave the ticlcets to Julien, tlio writer 
who occupies the attieV 

‘ Ah, the worthy fellow ! ’ cried Biliard; ‘ how well 
he understood his business ! ’ 

Jus# then they heard the writer’s voice outside tliu 
door, speakiug to Francois. Biliard called hint in t" 
thank him. 'I'lie poor fellow felt rather uneasy at the 
result of his exertions, and approaching his employe, 
wliispered : ‘Indeed, monsieur, I did what I could, i 
sent the tickets to Monsieur Biliard’s rivals, as if they 
came from himself; and that ought to have ansiverccl. 
But tlie public—what can oue do against a pervcr.se 
public ?’ 

‘ O never mind; it’s all right,’ said poor Bonneau, 
dreadfully embarrassed. ^ ^ 

'J'he writer withdrew, repeating in an undcr-fonc; 
‘The public—what cari,one do ^gainst the public?’ 

Biliard, after again warmly thanking his friend, 
retireil to bis own njiartmcnt, leaving Bonneau to his 
refleetions. 

‘ Tliere’s no use in trying,’ he thought; ‘ a pene,, i 
inoffensive fellow I have been all my life, and a in 
fill inoffensive lollow 1 lyn doomed to eontiiuic. ■ i\j., , 
after, all, is it not better so ? Tlioiigl, V’'iVii‘vf ■ 

, succeeded in making an erioiiiy, the efforts i liavt n. . 
have hurt my own feelings anil wounded my consciene... 

1 'Il» 2 ‘en pass, tfie rest of iny days satisfied with ni.ikiiig 
friends; and 1 don’t see why I shouldn’t bceoinc a 
distiiiguislied member of tiic Peace CoiigresSj Tliere- 
upon our hero betook himself to bed; but ere bis 
eyelids closed, he suddenly started up and exclaimed: 

‘Hiuicc that I was to nejtlect the only iiif.dliblo 
method of making enemies!—1 forgot to lend money 
%o Illy friends ! ’ 

PILGBIMAGE OF THE HAJI BURTON. 

Of the tliousands who have been fascinated with those 
wonderful Arabian tales, that have at some time of our 
lives deliglite® us all, comparatively few, we believe, 
have ever fully comprehended the significance of the 
term haji. We have all read^f Hajl Baba and of 
Haji Saad, never dreaming but that those names were 
as common and as raeaningfess in the days of the' 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, as J;]hn Smith or Thomas 
Jones are in the reign of Queen victoria. How little 
did we think, whe& 

AJown the Tigris we were borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gdd, 

High-walled gardens, green and old“ 

that the term haji involved more hardship to ftte 
devout Mussulman than ever knight of high 
was called upon to su%r for the spiMS he prized. Wo 
questbn if cither knigbt or baron bwd ever won%y Ills 
endurance the satisfaction which a eon of the Propliet 
derives from the reflection that ha has visited the 
shrines of Medina and Mecua;, end by so doing has 
sw^t off his arrears of Iniquity and won the title of 
haji. It was with no ptwi*^ pf this hieiii hpwev^ 
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either panitenltn! or .inibitioul that, two years ago, n < 
nioilen r.laour, I ieuteiiant Rifhard F. Burton, of the 
Uoinbii^ annr - llaji Burton he is now entitled to-be 
ea" -peribrn.) d tba pilgrinligc to which flie true 
la;, er looks forward :-s an epoch in his cxistende? 
o.,’. ti(,t only w 'I the much-prizeU Bai'ern honour, 

1 ut, what bin- and to us is much more salisfac-tory, 
hfought b I ill him such inforlhation regarding the 
h'th''’'to l.til', .inown pities of El Medina and’Mecca 
as no Ecropcan traveller has ever before given us. 

Travc-ll'iig at the instance of the Geographical 
So. ‘' ty, Mr Burton set about his work in a w^ 
al' .getlier novel. In most barb.nrous and semi-bar- 
harous countries, the European traveller is subjected to 
inconveniences and dangers, which comparatively few 
are able to endure and surmount. A passage through 
the Holy Land of the Moslem i8,^nly safe to the born 
I ^iiover or the convert, and even the latter is regarded 
-ith an amount of suspicion, and w-atehed with a degree 
<if .'ittention, fatal to any sueh project as that with/’hich 
kTr Burton set out. Nature and his long residence 
in India had, however, done mucli for him ; for liis 
-icntal cast of countenance, and liis familiarity with 
■ i lous dialects of Arabia and I’ersia, gave him immense 
;nlvantagcs over the ordinary Eastern traveller. Still, 
be bad no distinct plan as to the disguise he would 
ap'” e before leaving England in 185‘2 ; and it was 

.; the suggestion of a brolhcr-ofTiccr tliat, at the 

hist hour, lie furbished up a dress wliich hung in his 
wardrobe, and went on board sliip as a Persian prince. 
^I'liis efflItra-Jtor lie kept up with perfect ease until he 
airiied in Alexandria, and was lliere subjected to the 
at,i;oynnce-)-comiected «*th the pbssport-system. Fore¬ 
seeing tliat his supposed rank would involve him in 
! uany difficulties which miglit be avoided, ho obtained 
ji ■ nissiou to visit any part of Egypt as an Indo- 
Unii.' subject named Abdulbili, a dervisli and a doctor. 
.11 till,/-apacity be set out for Cairo, wliere, by good- 
'''’,.bccame acquainted wath a curious little man, 

,. Ibis,-- V'nirfh, who, in his wanderings, had rtiin- 
-led himself of all his national peculiarities, 
c I n arrived at the point of believing in Allah 

;■ Ills j’lophct, but in nothing else. llaji Wall— 
•II.'ll w as the name of this singular personage—and our 
pilgii’n became fast friends; and the latter profited not 
a little by the slirewdness and extensive experience of 
I the loriiier. It was at the suggestion of tliis friend 
I I'- -. Mr Burton rtsolvetl again to change Ids cliaracter, 

I vi.iiv'.nced that it was by no means a safe one to travel, 
i in, and aware of the hardships to which ho would be 
I subjected if he failed to obtain the confidence of the 
i jH'o'ple witli wiioin ho had determined to make himself 
! aeijuainted. It was after long delibeaation about the 
elioice of nations, and after maturely considrting all 
the advantages and disadvantages connected with the 
various nationalities under the influence of the faith 
of Islam, tliat Mr Burton became a Patlian—born of 
Afglian parents, and out to wander in early youth. 
To do credit to his parentage and birthplace, it was 
essential that he should be able to speak in the Persian, 
the Ilindostance, and iiie Arabic languages, in each of 
which lie could converse freely. , 

Tims provided with parentage, languages, and a 
profession, Mr Burton considered himself eb far safe. 
In ordCT, however, thoaoug^ily to keep up the cliaracter 
}ie had assumed, he endeavoured, while at Cairo, to 
get into regular practice as a physician. This was no 
easy ^natter; for he found that in the East there was 
no such royal road to medical fame as that along 
which many of tlSS followers of Esculapius agiong 
uij march to the sound of their own trumpets. In 
his capa^ty ofIndian physician, he could easily 
resort to charms and spells, when ordinary medical 
appliances failed, and he thus obtained, considerable 
' repute in Cairo, flia practice became so ex^nsive. In 
fact, that it was likely to be a serious obstacle in the 


^ay of the prepafationf for his journey through the 
■Toly Laud, lit-, .actj/dingly, declined many of tlie 
ipplications matlavli^liini, and gave himself privately 
p tile study of Mdmnnmedan tlieology, and the ritual 
Jbservapees of an orthodox believer. In this work, he 
was occasionally aided b 3 VJfaji Wafi ; while a shayk, 
or teacher,'assisted liim ta*master*tlie doctrines of the 
Shafei school—that branrfi of Mohammedanism being 
tile least rigorous, and most closely* reseniblinj the 
Persian faitli of Sliiali, CTtii wliicli Jie was afreadji in 
some degred acquainted. The pilgrim's time was not 
wholly occupied by study, liow-ever; h^Jook occasion 
to extefid his knowledge of Eastern manners, by mix¬ 
ing as often as lie could witli lus^eiiow-lodgersjjl the 
cariiv.snsary; and we are liound to say tliat, m at least 
one instance, he well-iiigli forgot his cliaracter as a 
student of tlieology, and gave liiinscif up too completely 
to the pleasure of a drinking-bout with an upeBariijjjs 
Albajnan captain, who, in iiis somewhat heady jollit^"" 
abused .all tlie descendants of tlic Bharaolis, and amused 
Iiimself by knocking down, witli ids licavy pipe-stick, 
every person wliom lie met on tlie stairs of tlie dwell¬ 
ing. Tills caused a great deal of scandal; and wiion* 
it was known that the sago Batlian iihysi^ian and 
student h.ad lieen flobnohhiiig wall tlie .Mhanian, the 
former w-as fain to get away fr'>m Cairo as I'ast as 
possililo. 

The preparations of the adventurous pilgrim for 
entering El Hejaz — the Holy Land—were not com- - 
plele even wlicn he had gone through tlio laborious and 
tediousprocesses’ to which W'C have referred. It wm 
not endhgh that his disguise was sueli ii.s to baflle^tnc 
keenest siirutiny, and his profielbney in all tlie formulas 
of the Mohamniedgn faitli beyond all question; lie had 
to divest liiniself of evorytliiiig that might lead to a 
suspicion of his lifting a European. Tilings which 
might seem to haveslieeii indispeiisahle, knives, scissors, 
weights, &e.,'%# intidel manufacture, were left beliind. 
Mr Meelii’s subiiiiie razors and supernatural strop were 
doubtless abjured also; for our would-be baji was 
•^(fmpelltd, by Itie Oriental horror of hog's-bristles, to 
substitute .-i piece of wood, eliewed ijj; tlie end, for a^ 
Clinstian shaving-brush. A pocket-pistol was, ofi-ourse," 
altogether out of the question ; not even a drinking-cup 
could be taken, left it might have been pi.-viously 
defiled by the lips of an unbeliever; and, conseqfueutly, 
a goat-skin watft-b!lg formed the canteen part of tlio 
meagre outfit. Warned by tlie example of a traveller 
, will) had preceded him, and who had been well-nigli 
murdered by the Bedouins, the pilgrim did not hunieri 
himself with sketch-books. For bedding and furniture, 
lie provided himself with a coarse Bersian rugi^vhicli, 
besides l^ing couch, served as chair, talile, and oratory; 
a blanket for cold weather, and a sheet destined to do 
duty as a tent, iu consort with a Iiuge bright-yellow 
cotton umbrella. His purse and p.apefs were concealed 
in a stout leather-belt strapped round bis body under 
tlie dress ; while his mediciiie-ch«t—a pea-green box, 
capable of standing falls.ftom n camel twice a day- 
completed his outfit. He carried with him a few 
Arabic books of a standard order; judging that, under 
the pretence of study, he might now and then be able 
to take note* or sketches on the margin unperceived 
bv his fellow-trawcllers. Thus equipped, he hired two 
camels forftke Sum often shillings each, and started 
for a desert ride of eighty-four miles to SJuez. , 

In his journey across the de^rt,. Mr Burton was so 
fortunatfi as to be joined by several persMs belonging to 
El Medina, tsho were on thelif r^urn ^me, Mid wRh 
whom ife proceeded in a pilgrim-snip to «mbo, on tW 
Bed Sea, experiencing all discomforts .Incident 
a peculiar mode of travelling with rather a 
company of fellow-passengers. Yembo is .the 
£1 Medina^ and flrom it tlie Haj takes Us course for the 
Holy Cltie* alt was on the 18tli July that Mr Biirton, 
forming one y a party of twelve, passed through the 
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gate of this little sea-port t(^rn, an^ proceeded due' 
east across a burning desert. \ Now jit was that th^ 
greatest hardships and sufferingii'-iA-Wie journey were; 
to be endured.,. Tlie country njas ‘fantastic in it)’ 
desoliition—a mass of huge hills, barren plains, ani. 
desert vales.’ The road'!*tound over broken rocky 
ground, in which even the,hardy camel-grass would 
not grow. Not a bird or a beast fould be seen; and it 
was 6nly now and then that the pilgrims came to spots 
where, to the intolerable l*at of the sun, and the 
stony ground, was added the plague of ‘locusts and 
flies. The journey was a.sainfully tedious one, Mr Bdr- 
ton’s fellow-travellers being much given to wrkngling 
andjS>«>eping. Alm«i.st all the settlements which Mr 
Burton saw in his progress through El Ilejaz were 
in a ruinous state—the jffect, he thinks, of the old 
Wahhabee and Egyptian wars, and of Turkish mis- 
rute. 'Jn Arabia, the depopulation of a district cannot 

"*De remedied 'by an influx of strangers, for the land 
belongs in perpetui^ to the survivors of the tribe 
which has been driven out, and trespass is visited 
with a bloody revenge. To add to the discomforts 
'of the march to El Medina, reports of celebrated 
desert-robbers being in the vicinity of the caravan, 
led to frfcquent halts and.great nn.{iety, it being sup¬ 
posed that there w^s no way of escaping from those 
desperadoes but by sitting still. 

At length, however, tlie pilgrims passed through 
‘ the blessed valley,’ whiidi Mr Burton found to be very 
different from the descriptions given of it by Arab 
ets; and in half an hour after, they came tij, a huge 
Ight of steps, roughly cut in a long broad line ot' black 
scoHaceous basalt. Thts was holy ground ; for at the 
top, a full view of the Holy City of the Moslems was 
obtained. Jaded, hungry, and disgusted ns he was, Mr 
Burton was here called upon to sustain his assumed 
character, by squatting upon the ground and saluting 
the city witli blessings and prayers to tA.lah and the 
Prophet. This part of the orthodo.x Mohammedan 
ritual attended to, the erravan entered El Medina, 
having taken more than eight da}’S to tiavcl over little. 
more than 1 JO miles. And here Mr Burton’s endeavours 
'to emulate his companions in their devout enthusiasm 
were so successful as to enable him, unperccived, to 
make a rough sketch of the cit/ as he rode *8lowly 
along behind the others. Remarkable even from the 
spot M which the first view of tlci i^acc is obtained, 
are the four tall substantial towers, and the flashing 
green dome under which rest the remains of Mobammed. 
This spot, the Masjid-el-Nabawi, <or the Prophet’s 
Mosque, was, of course, the object of Mr Burton’s special 
interop and after a short stay at the house of one of 
his travelling-companions, during which he performed 
the great ablution, and went through all the usual 
preparatory ceremonies, he arrayed liimself in white 
clothes, and was rtady to make the tiyarat, or visitation. 
There is a tradition that Mohammed gave his followers 
to understand, that gne prayer in his mosque at El 
Medina would be more etScacious than a thousand in 
other places, save only the M^£sjid-el-IIaram at Mecca. 
The latter is the second of the three places regarded 
by the Mosjem as the most sacred places in the world; 
the third being the Masjid-el-Aksa of J^salem, the 
peculiar place of Solomon. It is thq duty of evew 
true believer, after ho has made the visitali«i> to 
five timM a day in the Prophet’s Mosque as long as he 
remains'in El Medina. Mr Burton does not inform us 
whether he proved himilelf to be a faithful sonvf Islam 
to the extmt j^uiiedjcbut he made th^ best use of 
his eyes In lilTArst/mit to the mosque. As a«nattcr 
of course) it did got come up to his expectations; 
scarcely any celebrated place realises the ideas pre¬ 
viously formed of it. The ‘ sacred edifice at El Medina, 
however, is seen under many disadvantf^es, for the 
' appKo^h is choked by ignoble buildings, actually 
the holy enceinte. There is nf outer front, 
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no general aspect of tlieflmosquo. The more I looked 
at it,’ continues Mr Burfon, ‘ the more it suggSssted the 
resemblance of a museum of second-rate art—a curi- 
osity-shd^, full of ornatfients that are not accessories, 
and decorated with pauper splendour.’ The reader of 
IBurckhardt—Vho gained admission into El Medina, but 
liwas not able to correct all the mistakes that prevailed 
respecting the Holy Places—need not, of course, be told 
that the Prophet’s Mosque has undergone great changes, 
having .been thrown down, burned, and repeatedly 
pillaged. The votive-offerings of the great caliphs 
added greatly to its splendour; but since it was last 
burned, it has never regained its ancient magnificence. 

The person who for the first time approaches tlio 
Prophet’s Sepulchre as a religious devotee is called a 
zdir, and he must provide himself with a musawwir, 
or conductor. Mr Burton’s host was his conductor; 
and, accompanied by him, he proceeded to peram¬ 
bulate the building slowly, and with his hands in the 
position of prayer—that is, placed a little below and 
on the left of the waist, the palm of the right covering 
the back of tlie left. During tlie ceremony, he lost no 
opportunity of noting the position of the more remark¬ 
able features of the place; and he was subsequently 
enabled to make a plan of the llaram, or Mosque, 
marking the course taken by pilgrim-visitors, the situ¬ 
ation of the Prophet’s Well, and his Pulpit; El Rawyah, 
or the G.arden ; the window through which the Angel 
Gabriel descended with revelations to Mohammed; 
the Weeping Pillar; the Pillar of Repentance; the 
Pillar of the Eugitives; and Ayesha’s ,Pills:. Tho 
peculiarly Holy Place no one is permitted to enter; 
and, consequently, Mr* Burton tcould only describe its 
c.vternal parts and its general features, so far as he 
was enabled to judge of them from tho plan of the 
building. This place is enclosed within the Prophet’s 
Garden, which is quite an artificial affair, laid with 
flowered carpets, decorated with green tiles, gaudy 
arabesques, and candelabra of cut-crystal, 
of a 'London glass-cutter. At night, wllcn tit up by 
■ many lamps, hung from tlie roof, this part of the 
mosque has, altogether, a strange and rather impressive 
apifcarance; but Mr Burton considered it tawdry and 
dull by day. The Ilnjmh, or chamber of Ayeslia, the 
Prophet’s wife, and the room in which he died, is a 
large irregular square, in the south-east corner of the 
building, and separated on all sides from the mosque 
by a broad passage; in this ie^,tlie mausoleum, enclosed 
within a double railing. A dark passage separates the 
‘outer railing from the inner one; and behind tlie lattef 
hangs the curtain that screens from mortal gaze the 
tombs of Mohammed, Abubekir, and Omar, and the 
vacant place which is said to be reserved for Isa 
bin Masyam, or the son of Mary, after his second 
advent. To a window—the most sacred of three 
—Mr Burton‘ was allowed to approach; but he was 
closely watched, lest, by dropping anything through 
tile aperture, lie might pollute jjfe sacred place within. 
Straining his eyes, lie saw a sgt of hangings with three, 
inscriptions, informing readers that within were laid 
AUali’s Prophet and the two flr<{ caliphs. The exact 
place of Mohammed’s tomb is distinguished by a large 
rosary of pearls nM a star, described by the faithfiil as 
composed of diamonds and pearls—*a jewel qf the 
jewels of paradise ;’ but presenting to MrBurton’a eyes 
the appearance of an old‘-fa8hIoned flat cnt'fS'ystal 
stopper for a decanter. ^ 

Great differences of opinion have alwi^^s prevailed 
respecting the tomb of Mohammed. Some luive 
asserted that when the wind blowfeback the.curtaiDf 
the f^rm of a blodc of marble may be seen: otl^ers 
maintain that the three tombs are within a bnilfliog of 
black stonesj tliat they are deeply sunk'ip the.grbund, 
and that the Trophet’s cofHn U a box of ebony covered 
with silver.. But the fact is, no dne knows anyfliing 
of the matter. Wnea the curtMn requires to 
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renewed, the work is done initho night by men whose 
eyes are.bound, and who wouai not dare to turn their 
faces towards the spot on whicdi no mortal is allowed 
to gaze. Stories are of course told of extrswrdinjry 
eptetacles having been witnessed by tliosc who were 
‘ compelled, in the discharge of duty, to.approach thci 
sacred place; and it is believed that the originalj 
mausoleum has survived all the hwrning and pillaging 
which the mosque has sustained. A cclcbfated Moslem 
writer, El Saman-hudi, quoted by IJurckhardt, pro¬ 
fessed to have visited the place in the year* of the 
Hegira yil, after it h.ad been destroj’cd by lightning, 
and maintains that, although the position of the EiS)- 
phet’a tomb had then been discovered with difficulty, 
nothing was to be seen within it. 

The present head of El Islam was rebuilding one of 
tlie five minarets of the Prophet’s Mosque when Mr 
Eurton was at K1 Medina; but it is probable that the 
work will now be stopped, as the sultan has need to 
avail himself of the treasure which is said tp be kept 
there for tlie exigencies of the faith, rather thf«i dis¬ 
burse even for a purpose so important as this. The 
establishment attached to the Holy Places of El Medina 
includes functionaries of all kinds, each anxious, of 
course, to extract as much as he can from pilgrims. 
The ‘ visitation’ of the mosque is by nor moans an easy 
matter; for in addition to the aghas, who set upon the 
devotee as lie issues from the gates, and demand tbeir 
fees in ratlier an arrogant tone, there are beggars of 
all kinds sitting upon the mosaic pavements, dodging 
ahout^die passages, and seizing him at every turn. 
The womcn^rc particularly importunate at Eatimah’s 
'J'orob; .and Mr Eurton had tq pay double what ho 
intended before he could shake himself clear of lamo, 
blind, ulcerated, and dirty believers. 

The Prophet’s City, Medinet-el-Nnhi, or, as it is 
usually called for brevity, Medina, the City, stands upon 
the great plateau which forms Central Arabia. 'The 
district around it, twelve miles in eircuraforcnce, is a 
. whpro life--cxcept fliat of the invader^ the 
infidel, and the sacrilegious—is sacred, andwhcre'all 
immorality jg strictly forbidden. There arc mosques, 
identified with Moharnined and his immediate succes- 
.sor.s; w'ells from which the Prophet drank, or which 
he sweetened by expectoration ; and gardens wliicli he 
loved, in the vicinity—all of which the z.air or pilgrim 
is expected to visit. At Jehal Ohod, tho grave of 
Aaron is pointed out at llic Mosque of Ilamzah, the 
I’rophct’s uncle, slain in battle—‘ the lord of martyrs.’ 
It is believed that the souls of the faithful .sit ini 
spiritual converse, and require to be warped of the 
approach of mortals by the snapping of padlocks and 
the shaking of clialus; while at El Bakia, 100,000 
saints, With faces like full-moons, are Expected to arise 
when Mohammed reappears on the e.arth. jtfll those 
places were entered by our pilgrim with kis right foot 
foremost, and at each of them ho prayed with true 
Islnmitish fervour. 

There are few public buildings in El Medina; but the 
bouses generally are wel!»built, fiat-roofed, and double¬ 
storied—the best of them situated in courts or gardens, 
where fountains and iSltc-trees gladden the eyes. Mr 
Burton assiimcs the population to Jie about 101000, 
composed of bffshoots from every Mohammedan nation, 
pilffrims frequently remaining, finding employment, 
and resolving to die there.wiTO a view to the spiritual 
advantages arising from interment in the vicinity of 
the Propbet’%re8ting-plsoe. The citizens are a favoured 
face, exempt from taxation; and doing little. ?rho 
ttide is chiefly in ^ain, and there }s an active business 
' darrted on with th# Bedouins in tobadio, dried fimits, 
and sweetmeats. Bruit-trees are extensively culti¬ 
vated, and abound in great variety. The date-trees 
of m Medina have long been celebrated throughout 
.the East, and Mr Button considers them worthy of 
celebrity. Tbilre are sixty or seventy different 


Ikinds, tlie finest yielding fruit about two inches long, 
>vhich is packei^ in sk^s or flat boxes, and sent ns 
presents to tlie|rqn^{er parts of the Aloslem world. 
The fruit of the sl^ed date-trees that grow in tho 
'garden of Eatimah, is sent to the sultah and the ciiiefs 
of Islaih every year, and sppcie& is eaten, but not 
sold. Dates seem to be it staples article of diet with 
the Madani. They h^ur^te in them, as an Irishman 
does ill potatoes. Tliafruit is prepared in a variety of 
ways, and medicine is ?i#(ie from it. Cooktiry in El 
Medina sccqis to have borrowed schnething from»all 
pants of the world ; but one of the greatest Ijixuries of 
the people is clarified butter. " If a maipAinnot take a 
large disli of this with some fried meat swimming in 
it, hi^ stomach i.s supposed to htfin a had 
medicine is at once recommended. Provisions of all 
kinds are dear, and in the tisitation season the price ’ 
of evcrytliing is doubled. Yet the citizens, though 
always in debt to some one, contrive to live w?Il,THt8nn 
to esjoy themselves, so far as the limitations of their 
faith will allow. ’ 

Wliile Mr Burton was at El kredlna, tho war wa^ 
discussed by' the elders of Islam sitting on their mats, , 
with tlicir pipes in their mouths, just as tlie same 
subject was being ^alkod over by the elder* of the 
Carlton or the United Service Ifiub, seated with Turkey- 
carpets under their feet, and sootlfing themselves with 
the fumes of the mild Havana. Different views were 
taken, of course; but, after all, the veterans of El 
Medina talked of what was going on in tiic Crimea 
just as tlie veterans of London talked—that was, as 
they {ijft, and as tlicy wislied matters to turn 
‘ Tho sultan had ordered the exj^r to become a Molawn- 
inedan. The czar had sued for peace, and offered 
tribute and fealty; hut the sultan had cxelainicd: 
“No, hj' Allah ! El Islam !’” And so, while the Inm- 
/ilk Tluw was making appeals to Muscovite fanaticism 
against the fiilloiiefs of tho False Prophet and their 
allies, they wffo sat in the shadow of that Prophet’s 
burial-place were liaving their ivay of tho matter, and 
vere settling it in a nioit summary and thorough 
“manner than i®uld be done on the basis of tile Four 
I’oints, then being discussed at Vicnns and elsewhere; 
for they, with a remembrance of the exploits of the 
fiery (pn.ar and the, heroic Ali, wore convinced that 
Abdul-Medjid would dispose of Moscow in a very short 
time; and the l^than pilgrim had the satisfaction of 
learning, that the iie^t move of that tremendous poten¬ 
tate would be against the idolators of Ecringistan in 
general—the Enrfish, the French, and the Greeks 
sharing the fate of the Muscovites. So much fur faith 
and politics. 

While the male portion of the Madani arc engaged 
cither ir^disciissing politics, in looking after their inte¬ 
rests in connection with the mosque and the pilgrims 
who visit it, or when tliej' arc enjoying that rest which 
Orientals alone seem thoroughly to appreciate, the 
females employ themselves in domestic matters—chiefly, 
^Ir Burton thinks, in scolding ‘Wasniah’ and ‘Zaa- 
feran’—their female Blai*|—an occupation in which 
they are not surpa.sscd by any exasperated housewife in 
Christendoni, Black slave-girls perform the duties of 
maids-of-all-work, and Jhey cost from 60 to 100 dollars, 
according to Vlieir accomplisliments. Dress, of course, 
otjupies a aooiPdeal of the attention of the ladies of 
bTM edina ,*«s in all other parts of the world. Thev; 
dress handsomely in a bodice, a wide wbHe skirt with 
sleeves of enormous length, an4 the tatwal, or pantai^'' 
loons, wliich are not wide like those^wortt in sotte- 
other parts af the East, but Bo feht to i^w 
form. I’he women all dye the sdles'of mir feet 
the palms of their hands black,; wd they delight;!^: 
ornaments and perfumes. ' 'i 

The Madani are a travelling people. TlfeV 
chiefly by fraveV and travellers. Each male 
takes bis t«r^ in applying to the Mudfr-el-Hw^^ or' 
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principftl officer of tlie mosqw, for a paper, styled a/ 
honorarium, which entitles liiA^ .to a Sum of money at|< 
Constantinople according to his^|lJt. Those whose) 
turn it is to r^^pain at liome, lod^brward with mucl/; 
interest, of course, to the arrival of the caravans witf 
which their beprgii^relati>e«return. While MriBurton 
was at El Medina, tife greatf caravan which comes from 
Damascus every year arrival iiK-tthe outskirts of the, 
town,' and created an iramensei'cnsation. It had been 
anxiously expecte^, for it IsKught a new curtain for 
the Vrophet’s Mosque; and, being behind «ts ordinary 
time of a'rsiv^l, it was fQared that the Bedouin roblssrs 
might have plundered it and massacred the pilgrims. 
AH y;rived in safetj{, however; and when Mr Burton 
looked oiit in the early morning upon wliat ha(i been 
,a dusty waste the night previous, ‘the eye was 
bewildered by the shifting of innumerable details, in 
al}.j><)^, totally different from one another; for in one 
Tfiglit had sprung up a town of tents of every size, 
colour, and shape—frpm the shawl-lined and gilt-tdpped 
pavilion of the pacha, with all the luxurious appur¬ 
tenances of the harem, to its neighbour, the little 
•green rowtie pf the tobacco-seller. Hugo white Syrian 
dromedaries, jingling large bells; gorgeous litters 
borne between camels or mules wisli scarlet and brass 
trappings ; Bedoui^js bestriding naked-backed she- 
dromcdaricB, and clinging to their hairy humps; 
Arnaut, Turkish, and Kurdish horsemen, fierce-looking 
in their mirth ; fainting Persian pilgrims; _ sherbet- 
sellers and ambulant tooacconists crying their goods; 
^vout hajis jolting one another,* running under 
Minels’ legs, and tumbling over tent-ropes, ^i their 
cafSrness to reach the*mosque; cannon roaring from 
the citadel; shopmen, water-carriers, and fruit-venders, 
fighting over their bargains ; a weir-mounted party of 
old Arab Sbaykhs, preceded by their varlets, per¬ 
forming the arzali, or war-dance—qoinpared with which 
the Pyrenean bear’s performance is gra#* itself—firing 
their duck-guns upwards, or blowing the powder into 
the calves of thosd' before them, brandishing their 
swords, leaping franticly the while, wiUi their briglfc-. 
coloured rags floating in the wind, tossing their long 
spears, tufted with ostrich-feathers, higli in the air, 
reckless where tliey fell; here the loud shrieks of 
women and children, whose littrts are bumpHig and 
rasping against each other, and there the low moaning 
of some poor wretch who is seekieg » shady corner in 
wliich to die.’ 

With this motley company our pilgrim quitted I 
El Medina for Mecca, his friends In the former city* 
praying tliat Allah might make the journey ‘ easy ’ to 
him—# petition wliicli must be regarded as exceedingly 
appropriate, considering the character of hjs fellow- 
travellers, and the fact that flie great caravan was to 
proceed down the Darb-el-Sharki, where no water would 
be seen for mor^tlian three days. We only know that 
Mr Burton reached Mecca in safety, and that) having 
performed tlie haj ^completely, he is fully entitled 
to all the benefits which he may derive from being 
recognised as a haji. Wffiie we wait for a detailed 
account of his observations and experiences at Mecca, 
we may clqse our review of his pilgrimage with a brief 
notice of those who have pfeceded l^jm, and from 
whom, though tliey have given us but a very imperfect 
idea of the sacred places of Islam, we dersv% some little 
infonn|tion. Mr Burton is in reality the first European 
who has been able, m anything like an independent 
fashion, to vi|U the cJties which every Moslefii regards 
I with & 1803, a Homan genjeman, named 

I,udividb Btftema, reached Mecca in the t*in of a 
Mamsiake, after jh^viag had to fight the Arabs by the 
way, and being lived from many dangers through the 
HKHtntjq^terest wbicli a certain fair Moslemali took 
inihmMHm compiled a brief account of hisoadventures. 
i named Joseph Pitts, was the oiJy;Engli8hinan 

/ :|$^preceded Mr Burton; but he visilyEd both Mecca 


honorarium, which entitles liirti^ .to a Sum of money ati)j 
Constantinople according to his^jlJt. Those whose) 


and Medina ns a Moslem, his conversion to 

tlie faith of the Prophfii/ having been effected by an 
Algerine pirate, by whom he was made prisoner, and i 
whp, thiaking to cover his multitude of sins by com- ! 
peliing a Christian to be' circumcised, bastinadoed poor 
Joseph until he held up his finger in token of his con- • 
viction tlwt there was force in the arguments of his 
master. Burckbardt, who was too ill ^o avail himself 
of his /opportunities while in El Hejaz, was the next 
European ; and if we add Tinati, an Italian, who wrote 
his account from memory, and wrote, as Mr Burton 
tliinks, very incorrectly; M. Bertolucci, the Swedish 
cdnsul at Cairo; and Dr Wallin, a Fin, botli of whom 
were put in too much jeopardy to be considered axitho- 
rities, we exhaust tlie catalogue of travellers in the 
Holy Land of the Moslem. Poor Pitts is the only one 
who has given a reliable account of Mecca. While there, 
he obtained his liberty, and from thence contrived to 
escape, having latterly suffered from great remorse of j 
conscience for his abjuration of Christianity. His nar- ! 
rativifwas written in 1G80; and although 170 years must 
undoubtedly effect great changes on most cities, his 
description of Mecca and its great temple will'probably 
bo found by Mr Burton to be correct in its main 
features. Meanwhile, we shall wait until our modern 
English haji his completed the record of his pilgrimage. 

If ilia description of Mecca is equal in fulness and inte¬ 
rest to the volumes he has written, the Geographical 
Society may be congratulated on the result of his 
daring achievement; and tlie public will be prepared, 
we think, to acknowledge its obligations to lijj?? for an 
extended knowledge of a quarter of the ^orla hitherto I 
so little known. , . 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Messrs Calvert and Johnson have taken up t he_ , 
subject of alloys,' wherein they have a widi! "UWl com-^ 
paratively neglected field of investigation; and yet 
one of great importance in our metallic Ibanufaetures. 
Ulfless mixed in definite proportions, some parts of 
the metal, when cast, w'ill solidify before others, 
and prevent its homogeneity. ‘It is,’ they say, ‘to 
avoid this serious evil that bronze-cannon are cooled 
at the present day sliortly after being cast, so as ' 
to keep the mass as uniform as possible; and the 
result lias been, that instead of having, as formerly, 
one-third bf the bronze pieces of ordnance defective, 
now only about one-tenth are so.’ It will be a 
surprise to many, wlio believe our manufactures jn 
metal to be all but perfection, to know that so much 
remains to be done, or, rather, that so little has been 
done, in tJiJ matter of alloys. One of the mixtures 
experimented on was iron and bitartrate of potash, 
concerning which we are tol^‘ this alloy had all the 
appearance of malleable iro^^^and could be forged and 
welded; but what was very extraordinary, and which 
much surprised us,’ say the ai^hors, * was its extreme 
hardness; so much so, that at natural temperatures it 
was hardly dinteh when hammered with a heavy sledge¬ 
hammer, vmd was barely affected by the file. But it 
rusts rapidly; an unforiiHoate result;’ ‘for,’ to quote 
again, ‘if, by alloying iHth if me.tal more electro-positive 
than itself, we had succeeded in obtaining an alloy of 
iroH not oxidisable^ we ^loald have disSovered a wost 
valuable fact for madufactures; one which'has occu¬ 
pied so deeplfi^he thoughts of all {hose connected with 
suefi improvements.’ These are promising experinamits; 
and we assist in giving them publicity the more 8^dly» 
as we believe that fhrther inquiry will make'up. for 
first failures. 'We must not, however, omit to mentioui 
that Messrs Calvert and Johnson have obtained, some 
determinate results, . and established ‘ that; 
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having a definite composition \ffcr a most extraordinary I 
resistance to the action of aci|s.’ 3 

Tho operations for the manufacture of aluminum 
have been carried on with such successful fiilige/ice, 
that some further particulars concerning that singular*' 
metal are now available. As is pretty generally known i 
the metal is formed by decomposing the ^iloride uq 
aluminum with sodium. When Mie experiments w'ere 
first commenced by M. Deville, sodium cost 1000 francs 
the kilogramme, which made the same weight of ‘‘'o- 
minum worth 3000 francs. Now, the cost of producing 
a kilogramme of the metal is about 30 francs, and will 
probably soon be lessened. The sodium is prepafeil 
with carbonate of soda, chalk, and pulverised coal, 
carefully mixed and calcined to a red heat ; and 
* numerous trials have sliewn that sodium may he kept 
in fusion in contact with the air witliout inflaming;’ 
a fact of which chemists will kflow how to appreciate 
the value. 

Pure aluminum, when rolled or hammered, becomes 
as hard as iron. It does not oxidise, even at a reft lieat. 
Aluminum, moreover, is sonorous, and lias a fine quality 
of tone; and a Parisian cloekmaker has used it for tlie 
works of a time-piece, and finds it preferable to brass 
for delicate mechanism. Now, that lllp metal can be 
produced in large quantities, and at d iary cheap rate, 
w'e may expect to sec it beneficially^ applied in the 
industrial arts. 

A rather curious question has been raised in practical 
acoustics, one in which musicians will be interested, 
as it Jhe rise of the diapason of orchestras, it 
appears that the la at tlie beginning of last century 
corresponded to 810 ^brations* per second, while at 
present the number is 898 vibrations. Well-known 
facts in the history of music in France shew the rise to 
have taken place mainly within the past lliirty years; 
and as it is nearly a semitone in amount, we see a 
reason for the remark tliat tenor-voiecs are becoming 
.s carce. Owing to the desire for making wind-instru- 
inents 2s' small and as liglit as possible, and t* the 
improvement in tho manufacture of strings, wliieh, 
renders thetn stronger, and other causes, there is 
constant tendency towards a rise of the diapason. *To 
elieek this tendency, and to establish a diapason that 
shall bo accepted as a uniform stand.ard. Professor 
Lissajous, of the College of St Louis, at Paris, suggests 
that an international congress shall be held to settle 
the question. He lliin]cs the la now used at the 
Conservatoire might very well be adopted as tlie 
standard. * 

The 8ubje<,-t of ventilation being considered one of 
first-rate importance, especially as regards matters 
sanitary, we may very properly cal^ attention to Dr 
Cliowne’s ‘ Experimental llesearclies on the Muvement 
of Atmospheric Air in Tubes,’ communicated to the 
Royal Society. He finds that in a tube open at 
both ends, pljmed upright in a room screened from the 
direct rays or tlie sun,-and in which the air is perfectly 
quiescent, there is alwqj's an upward current; and 
tins current is sufficiently strong to turn a light hori- 
aumtal disk of paper, suspended within tho upper orifice 
of the tube. Tfitis may appear incredible; but as every 
cranny in the room was Carefully <!Tosed, as the door 
was double, and the joints of the inner tfae covered 
with list, there remains no reason to doubt the fact. 
The longer the tubes, the &ore ti^d was the revolution 
of the disks; and a similar effect was produced by 
increasing tlte diameter of Uie lower part of the tube 
to} as to give it a conoidal form. Differences in the 
rate of velocity wve observed as the temperature of 
the day altered ftvnn sunrise to sunset; the exclusion 
of light caused a retardation ; and placing a shallow 
yessel containing strong sulphuric acid Weath the 
ttthc, so as to abstract the aqueous vapour, produced 
an entire stoppage of the disk after the lapse of thirty 
ip^nt^. To test the effect on the whole atmospliere 


of the room, tlyrce huniiels, of quicklime were spread 
ill sliallow vessejs on JAe floor. The rotation stopped 
[in the smallest >tjii]ie.at the end of fifty minutes; and 
Uftcr ninety minuti!^,,’it had all but cea^ea in the largest. 
Increasing the quantity of aqueous vapour by spreading 
Samp dlotlis on the floor, ^;;wduced nn opposite effect; 
there was a small increase in* the rapidity of the 
rotations. 

Lords Overstone aS^Monteagle, a'nd Mr Hubbard, 
governor of the Bank oi'iinglnnd, lyivo been appointed 
a commission ‘for considering how far it ma^ be 
practicable and advisable to introduce the principle of 
decimiM. division into the 'coinage "w the United 
Kingdom.’ So we may hope tliaj a decision, citJjfir for 
or afiiiinst, will be come to liefore many iiiontlis arc 
over. And wlio is there in these days does not wish, 
it to be in the affirmative?* Tt is considered a recom¬ 
mendation of M. Lissajous’s pro;iosal above mq^tj^ned, 
that it connects itself witli the decinlal system Ss*' 
esta'blished in Franco.—'I’wo mqre little planets have 
been discovered; one by the astronomers at Paris, to 
which Le Verrier has given tlie name of Aialanta; 
the other at the Observatory of Bilk, near Dilsseldorfi 
and named Fidcs. There are now thirty'-seven on tho 
list of these tiny worlds.—In London and th? suburbs, 
there are now nine Schools of llosign in connection 
with the government Dcpurtnieut of Science and Art: 
and tli» Arcliitectural Museum, (’annon Bow, West¬ 
minster, is to be open during tlie coming year to 
100 students from MarlliorSngh House, government 
to pay a coiisidcfation of L.IOO.—The Suez Canal, amja. | 
the ti^inel from Dover to Calais, arc again tatl!M 
about, and with the addition oi*florid prpspoctuses from 
sanguine projectors. AVe fancy tliat even sca-sick 
passengers wonld'not he willing to exciiange a steamer 
for twenty miles of tunnel. There is a scheme, also, 
for a suspension-bfidge at Scutari, and for a railway 
from Constii«iiuoplc to Belgrade.—An ‘ African Com¬ 
pany ’ is being formed to develop still more the palm- 
oil trade of tlic western ctwst ol’Africa, and to open, 

■t possilde, a tiade in the perennial cotton wliich grows 
in those latitudes.—The wires from England to 
Holland being- too few for the incJ-casing business, 
the Electrie and International Company liavo sunk 
anothiJr 111) miles of cable from Orford-ness to Scheve- 
ningen. The operation was accomplished #vithout 
accident in tw^ntyi-one hours.—One of tho Indian 
inail-stcamcrs has iniide the passage from Bombay to 
Aden, in the teeth of a south-west monsoon, in ten days 
four hours: tlie thortest yet. The practice had been 
during tlie prevalence of the winds which blow furiously 
from M.ay to August, for tho vessels to run^ar out 
to sea jaefore making for their port; but now, by 
steering at once for tlie Persian Culf, and then coast¬ 
ing .along under the land, it is found that the passage 
can be shortened by two or Ihret' days: no unim¬ 
portant consideration in these times of quick travelling 
and stirring politii's.—We leal*, by accounts from 
India, tliat tlic unifiiriy half-anna rate of postage 
promises to be quite siicc^sful. Tlie number of letters 
transmitted had increased .OO per cent.; and the loss 
of revenue, instead of being L.1)0,000, as w*s estimated, 
was expected not to Bo L.40,000, and might prove to 
he nothing. Paepayment is becoming the rule among 
the native^ tnstbad of being the exception as formerly; 
and the number of letters in the year was 18,000,000. 
—A now propeller for steamfrs has been tried at 
Liverpool: in form it resembles a sgade, and beings 
always maiigained in a pcrpendiiylar pUltioiK whetlw, 
rising « falling, it lifts no water, and wobvletes that - 
standing objection to paddle-wJieels, — An .invKitOt 
offers, by a plan of his own, to lower a ship’a 
single-handed, under any ciTOumstanees.—The jMtt-, 
tralian ship Schomherg has been fitted -with' itToreylard 
made of ispa. It is tubular, 96 feet lotig, I'Si.^hes 
greatest circum&rence, and Weighs 4 tone.; teu tii^ 










half the -weight of a wooden-ywa. Itjis said that the 
o-wners intend to introduce fik^n-yards in all their 
ships.—We hear that steel-belis aB(i_stcel-oannon arei 
being cast at Slieffield. Tlie largest ingot yet made* 
■was prepared for nn 18-pounder; it -was G feet long/ 
andlT’l inches diameter'. 'Skt gun, when finished, is not 
to -weigh more than 254iundre(|weight8, We are told that 
‘cast Steel is six times the of cast iron, and 

twice'the strength of the mall^-tile iron in use among 
the Buss^ns. It i^ also mu-al# less liable to granulate 
and become weak and useless.’ And to coaclude with 
another war item; a 'statement has been publislftd 
concerning the' 1800 huts for the Crimea mftde at 
Glouf^jter, shewing ^that in their construction -were 
used 9635 cubic feet of timber; 3.30,050 supetfleial 
feet of weatlier-boards; 678 miles of fillets to cover 
the joints; 44 tons of i/on hoop to bind tlie lots 
tog^hdt, sliipment. The 3-incb joists, laid end 
ttrend, would extend 332 miles, and tlie weather-board 
would cover 80 square acres; and this irrespcctiife of 
the huts shipped from other ports. 


‘ N A ff IT It E CONSOLES. I 

a BY CA.Ll>En CAMl'II^’.LL. 

Nature con%ples us when Mankind 
Compel the wounded heart to leave 
Society, where, taught to grieve, • 

Strange light breaks in upon the mind. 

We see by it that hope was vain 

To find, where most we trusted, love; 

That Ejiiipatl^-—like cloud.s tl.at move 
In winB—denies its sootliiiig rain. 

« ‘ 

We look for tears and gentle nords 
From those whose griefs have from us won 
Pity and tender actions, tHrown 
Like grain to strengthen faniishotF€irds. 

We look, exiR'ctinfs some return 

Of kindness for kind cares bcst>vwed ; '* , 

But no hand helps to stir the load 
’Neath \(liieh our spirits fiiint and burn. 

But, when distressed by nniuy cares, #■ 

Vexed by changed matures and deceit, 

' 1 flee to quench my spiri^ h%at 

Jrom Man to Nature's quiet laii-s ! 

The mountain's top brings peace to me, 

Where wild thyme makes ab-agrant bed; 

The lark sings gaily o’er my head, 
t And down, far down, the world 1 see. 

Above are smiling skies—lielow, * 

All that imbitters bosoms torn 
By th»dire conflict, ever born 
Of dark necessity and wo! 

I look nbove,*bnd there behold 
No dimnc.ss, saveaqiassing cloud ; 

I gar.e below, and ibroUgh a shroud 
See the grim corpse of Friendship cold. 

Traffic, Ambition, Fatselfood, Shovni- 
These form dark threads in life's great weh; 

Oh! could I only watch the dbb • s 

Of tlw world’s tide, nor with it go! 

At pther time# the beach I seek, • 

. MhMee, plunging in, the surge reaves 
' r -Bttlfeyer^ form, wlulst Ocean leaves ^ 

^Its Qooliiig kisses on my cheek. 

Breasting the waters pure and free, 

I swim—I dive—a fish, a bud: 

No sound save soughmg hillows hc&'d. 

No .thoughts s^ve those of liberty If t 


The Ocean’s inyr&d lips console 
My heart with Une huge kiss, and through 
My feeble frame send vigour new, * 
jnrith hopes as n|w o’er mind and soul. 

Oh I ever thus, U'uid Heaven, convey 
Belidf, instruction, peace, to me; 

*On skyey %iff, or by the sea, 

^ When 8milo.s on human lips decay! 

'Oh! ever thus, when sickness takes 
Away my health and strength, recall. 

By communings with Nature, all 
The better thoughts Ciud’.s love awakes I 

That I, from stumbling in the dark. 
Reproaches on my lips, may go 
Quietly beneath God’s sunshine—slow, 
But sure, and singing like tho lark. 

Singing of peace unto my soul. 

Of trust in Him from whom—like dews 
Upon the herbs—it came; glad new.s 
Of joys beyond Earth’.s dark control! 


‘ RAT RACES. 

•) 

The i-at is one of the most interesting animals on the 
globe. Ill Europe, he makes historical eras. Difl’ercnt 
hordes of invaders brouglit their peculiar rat in their train. 
Europe has seen tho rat of the Goths, the Vandals, and tlie 
Huns. Europe now lias its Nonnaii rat and it i IK’dr rat; 
and the great rat of the Parisian sewer, is of recent date 
and Muscovite origin. Vlio brows rat, otherwise known as 
tlie Norman rat, has established itself all over tlio world by 
tlie coinmerec of civilised times—it has had possession of 
Franco for tlie last six or seven centuries; but within tlie 
last, it has found its master in tlie Muscovite and Tatar rat, 
called ill Paris tlie rat of Moiitfaucoii. These new rats, 
previously unknown to Europe, descended from t he height s., 
of ilvs great centrH plateau of Asia, from vrtiielr tnc riun 
,and Mongol liorscnifeii descended, who spread right ami left, 
and took possession of Romo on the one hand and Pekin 
on llio other. The establishment of tho Muscovite rat in 
France commenced with the extirpation of the brown or 
Norman rat; that rat has almost disappeared, and is found 
only in the cabinets of the curious collectors—wliile the 
Muscovite rat is daily increasing in size, ferocity, mid : 
courage. Tlie Russian rat devours the dog, the cat, and j 
attacks the child asleep. Tlie turpse of a man i.s a dainty j 
ifer this beast, and it always cominencos by eating out the, 
eyes. Its tooth is most venomousand tlie author from 
whom we derive most of this article, states that he has 
known of ten cases of amputation of tlie leg, iieecssitateil 
by the bite of thisrat. The cat turns tail upon tliis rat, in 
its most*-ferocioiis state. A good rat-terrier is the host 
destroyer; ImJ, forttmatcly, rats are ratopbogous, cat one 
another, fight duels, indulge in broils and intestine feuds, 
and grand destructive battles. Were it otherwise; they 
would make this world an nnplca^t place fur man to live 
in. Wc should have to fight oiiftway, and not unfrequcntly,. 
like the Archbishop of Mayence, ahotild be dragged from’ 
our beds at midnight by an army o^ats, and devoured upon 
the spot. The rat is the emblem of misery, murder, and 
rapine—a cannibal'knd a robber—devoted to the principle- 
of war andsspoliation. Will it ever disappear ?—Harvard 
(U. S.) Courant. 
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JOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

* 

IN riVlS CIIAPTEKS. — ClIAl*. I. 

[This is the first of a brief scries of papers descriptive of the 
journey, and its adventures, through the American -wilderness to 
('alifornia. Tlie heroes of the narr,ative arc real persons, and 
actually performed their extraordinary pilgr,''-na,te to the temple 
of the gulden idol, the route of which is ,h^^ this time marKod 
out with human hones and human graves.] e 

In our dear island-home of Britain, i.ature is on a scale 
so circumscribed, that we can hardly re,'disc suitable 
idca^jf the interminable pr.airies, stupendous moun- 
tains^ffid’Iea-like lakes of the New World. There are 
trackless -wastes awai|ing the culturing hand of man ; 
boundless forests, of which bufliiio and deer are the 
aborigines; and majestic Inkcs and rivers, to whichtlie 
largest of our own are but as brooks and millponds. 
To these boundless regions, inviting the swarming 
population of an older country, the philanthropist 
. ujolces to see many of the h.lrdy sons of toil bqiding 
their way, with energim newly braced, and resolu-, 
lions bravely formed, to secure for themselves a home 
of plenty, and for their posterity, influence xand 
independence. 

But there has lately arisen another influence, 
more potent than the prospect of agricultural and 
rural pienty amidst the fertile prairies—namely, the 
hope of becoming quickiy rich—the love of gold, that 
omnipotent agent by which we attain all the glittef 
and agnomens of an old-established and lii-vurious state 
of society. California, however, has chiefly attracted 
only a piirticular class of restless spirits—those -who 
would not, most probably, have sufllcient pcrteverancc 
in industry to settle in a rural position* with nothing 
in profpect but a slow-advancing competency—or those 
who, tolerably well situated at home, would never have 
dreamed of emigrati^^ c.vcept under such shining 
‘auspices—^or, Anally, those who resolved to try some 
new country, and hesitating to what locality to direct 
their way, feel impelled first, at all events, to seek 
their fortune in the tempting field o? new^y discovered 
gold. True, it lias already proved but an*»ynw-_/afaB.i 
to many; but that doe* not deter multitudes from 
embarking In the same chase of the glittering dust, 
that BO fresjuently ends in wo, and' so seldom in 
contentment of spirit. Towards the sl/lning hills and 
streams, then, of Qalifomia, the tide of migratiiyi has 
for years set with ah overmastering current—over¬ 
mastering distance, dil^alty, severe privation, immi¬ 
nent dangers, friendship's remonstrances, and afibetion’s 
teir,' , 

There was in 1840 an amiable, well-educated, and 


delicately nurPered young gentleman, a native of the 
aristocratic stat? of South Carolina, wlio 'lfa(r*becvw 
settled as a merchant for three years in the noble city 
of New Orleans. All the world w'as then pressing 
thither, as the starting-point for California. Tlfere 
camo the cautious ‘ go-.alioiid ’ Yankee, the stalwart 
Kentuckian, the polished Virginian, tlij recently 
settled backwoodSman, the newly imported Irishman, 
the steady Scot, and the entarprising F.nglishman. 
There, too, were clever Gormans and lively Frenchmen, 
the Spanish Mexic.an, and the delicate Creole. One 
siiigul.ar feature of this eymnh9n gnthcrxim was the general 
.ahsence of the Amale sex. In this, how unlike thejv^a 
dinarjf* progress of emigr.ation, -a hero man feels thatmis 
best helps, as well as soothers,lire his wife and chiluren! 
But what h.ave indicate women and tender babes to do 
in the mighty struggle to reach, and the toil then to 
he endured in, the ‘gold-diggings?’ Men are glad tc 
leave their^^iitle ones safe at home, when they bend 
themselves to such rugged tasks, fit for the stalwart 
strength of manhood along. IrMeed, from tho moral 
Its well as physical features of the gold-regions, we are 
impressed with tho idea that men here arc seen in tiieir- 
moat uncouth, most turbulent, most toiling aspect. 

Ai^ong the thropg that came to New Orleans were 
many persons with whom the young gentleman we have 
alluded to, ant^ wl^om we shall call Tom Ed^ardson, 
had been acquainted—had lived with and loved in his 
earlier years, or who were well known to his parents 
iind friends. Tlwy all with one accord assured him of 
tho glorious opening for merchants at San Francisco, 
where a man with a small capital, or only good business 
connec^ons, must in a time incredibly short become 
incredibly rich. Tom Edwardson’s mind becamo quite 
excited with tlie all-engrossing themg. But it was not 
so much the wealth as the enterprise he coveted—rnot 
the gain ill comparison with the jpmanco—that induced 
him seriously to listen to proposals to undertake 'what 
is called the land-route tif California. Up the MiSsU- 
sippi, over tho prairies, across the mountains, amongst 
savage tribes, tlirouglj desolate wildernesses, camping 
by night, Hunting by day—these all looked most 
enticing ^a yojitli of energy and ambition, 

0 Having made his money-arrangements, Mr Edtrai^-, , 
son and three friends, with views sunilax to his ovi^Vi:'' 
engageiVa passage to St Louis’in a steam-il^t Calfe^f 
Jm Belk Cregk. The boats ol^tlij Amwiijan »ivep*'i|«*; 
of a vsry peculiar build. One of our 
species of conveyance, the e|Mial4>0ia|;, on a I 

scale, would give the most correct idea of thetht, ' 1 

have neitlmr mast nor rigging, an4 have 
engines paddle-wheels. The deck,''i!^,,J^ 
fourths of•tije length of the vessel it ocCajiit^, hy a 



















OTUd saloon, lighted from the rtof, andtsurrounded by 
gontlemcn'9 sleeping-berths. » It enters from the 
extreme forward. The after-cabin is assigned to the 
ladies. The whole length of La Belk Creole was above 
240 feet. It was crowded with eraigrahts; sopie of 
them bound for California,"add some for the western 
states and backwoeds* the latter of whom had their 
families with them. The boet ^s therefore bound 
for St ^ouis direcl, the great e|tj%rant-deput, without 
interpediSte stoppages. 

On the 8th of April, Mr Edwardson's Itttle party 
found themsels“l> afloat on, the ‘ father of waters’—mJt 
more poetically than truly so called—their liearts spring¬ 
ing forward to tlie novel and exciting scepi&s amidst 
which they expected soon to find themseiyis. HViere 
was not a little to interest and amuse,even at their 
first outset. At that season, the breaking up of the 
iceiew«sds the sources of the river, ‘'i.d the melting of 
“’’Rie snow on the distant hills, had swelled the always 
majestic stream, till it spread far and wide like a 
mighty lake or an inland sea. Indeed, this similitude 
would have been complete even to delusion, h.vd it not 
been for the houses and trees peeping out from the 
bosom of the water, together witli cattle gathered on 
the kAollij, to which they had betalfan themselves, as 
the river rose and swelled around. Boats also were 
passing between dwellings and outhouses, or from one 
domicile to another, giving evidence tiiat man in his 
social capacity was living amidst this watery waste, and 
tliat cultivation lay underneath, buried only for a time. 

might easily have imagined he law the world’s 
griat deluge in its first stage, especially when, If’tcr a 
heav^ shower, a'magnifictmt rainbow spanned the river 
with its iris-coloured arch. It was impossible, or 
undesirable had it been possible, to resist the cheering 
influence this bow of promise seemed to shed, not only 
over the inundated land, hut oven, that future into 
which our voyagers were so intently gazig# 

The interest on board the steam-boat soon became, 
however, of a more piinfuWcharacter than the joyous 
hopeful spirit was then at all willing torcontemplate'^ 
for tho day after leaving port, it was discovered there 
was cholera on bolird. New Orleans having been Buffer¬ 
ing severely under that supurge. At first the conster¬ 
nation was great; but on, on, sped the boat, with its 
vast frevght of human hopes and sorrows, recking not 
though some of tliose who embarktd so full of youth 
and promise should, ere they reached their haven, be 
land^ on a further shore. 

There was a clever, obliging negro-Voy who attended 
on the passengers, and attractSi Mr Edwardson’s 
especiaL notice from his handiness and quaint yet 
sprightly ways. lie shewed Jim some little kindness, 
which was returned in redoubled efforts to please. As 
he waited at tea, Mr Edwardson asked him whether he 
was not afraid of diolera. 

‘No, massa; not at all. What need? All die some 
toe or nudder.* A^next morning’s breakfast, Jim 
was missed. ‘Where is J'im?’—‘Hallo, Jim! where 
are you, boy?* None ansvifcfed. Jim could answer 
no more! He had died daring the night of cholera; 
and in the epurse of the day, he was consigned to the 
turhid waters of the Mississippi, a 

Some affecting incidents took place i^ong the emi¬ 
grants. Young couples, hoping to sfenjidong lives 
together in industry and. love, wfre separated; thd 
new-made wife bScame 'h widow, or the proud and fond 
husb^ woa left desolifte. The first-born hopa of one 
poor femtiy wai^atghed away; and severe sucking- 
babes were iqikw mofherless. In another famijy, the 
pMiengerswE to'Sjdoon becanjo much Interested. It 
consist of mim and ’wife, a stout and manly youth, 
Md fair ai^Wobming daughter. They had come from 
England,; a]i^j|to invitation of another sou'/ettled in- 
. ,WinQU, wished to rest of his homO-cirele to join 
• auffiared cfmsiderable privations to 


ttain the desirable end ofjpreaching a comfortable and 
tnited home. The son wyis seized with chujej’a, and 
iied., This was a sad blow; yet the bereaved'family 
were^dsinf after the stroke, when father and motljer, 
after'a few hours’ illness,[wore likewise cut off. The 
jAior girl, thus left lonely, seemed to sink into despair; 
the quiet stiipor of he^grief, and bewilderment of her 
faculties, being, far mwe piteous than the most violent 
outbursts would have been. Her fellow-passengers 
deeply sympathised with her; and, at her earnest 
entreaty, tho boat was brought to a stop at a lonely 
and beautiful creok. The hell tolled, and the passengers 
followed with the orphan girl, and laid the remains of 
lier parents among some giant forest-trees—truly a 
sublime solitude for their graves. A liberal collection 
was then made for the survivor, and she was committed 
to the care of respectable persons, to be directed and 
assisted on her way to Join her surviving brother. 

Tlieir feelings somewhat damped by such scenes as 
these, Edwardson and liis friends reached in six days 
the city of St Louis. In this city, emigrants furnish, 
themselves with the necessary clothing, provisions, and 
arms, for their future jgurney across the plains and 
mountains. Here our original travelling-party of four 
persons, afraid i-f venturing on tliose wilds, inexpe¬ 
rienced as they ivere, resolved to recruit tlieir forces, 
as in sucli casea if ever, number is strength. There 
were many isolat'd individuals among the sojourners 
at the inns, who, ffesirous of proceeding to California, 
only waited opportunity to join themselves to some 
party or other. It thus became an casy^majltcr to 
select a few properly recommended persons’, whom Mr 
Edwardson and friends fbelieved^would prove suitable 
travelling-companions. The first of these was an M.D. 
of Charleston College, called Williams. The other® 
were Mr Eowlor, Mr Browne, Mr Wilhelm' Myers, a 
German, who professed to be au fait in culinary skill, 
and a handsome Irishman, of most obliging manners, 
and a joyous companion.,. It remains to notice slightly 
the <wiginal party, who were—Joe Powell, a Snulh 
.Carolinian merchant; Blackwell, a highly respectable 
gentleman of New York, travelling for the pleasure of 
enlarging his ideas and improving his mind; and a 
Mr Livingstone, who had journeyed much in Mexico 
and Texas, besides having been out in many camp- 
hunts. Tom Edwardson we have before referred to, 
and he was appointed treasurer and secretary to the ' 
expedition, as it was judged most expedient that the 
funds and provisions should be placed in a common 
/I'tock. Each individual contributed as his quota 800 . 
dollars (L.GO). And these preliminaries settled, the 
party met in solemn conclave to draw up rules for 
their government, and to make out lists of the articles 
required for theiroutfit. 

Liberal provision was in the first instance made for 
creature comfifrts, vulgarly called meat and drink, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of flour, bacon, coffee, and whisky, with 
tin drinking-flasks and two or ^ree cooking utensils. 
Two wagons were then porchifeied, two tents, and a 
coil of strong hempen ro^. feach man was provided • 
with a pair of blankets, a buffalo-robe, several pair of 
waterproof boots, reaching above the knee, besides the 
ordinary changes tif clothes and Ijnen. It may here 
just be menttoned that these latter articles were in tho 
present case much too numerous and cumbersome. 
One change of outward raimeH’t, and two of linep, would 
have been quite suffleient. Above everything else in 
importance our travellers reckoned the arsas, so neces¬ 
sary as a defedee against Indians or in the Chase; to 
the latter of which toy understood toy mightgenerolly 
trust’’for fresh and strengthening foml. Esch one, 
therefore, had a good rifle and ^wie-knife, and a Colt’s 
revolver, which is a pistol capsifele of flll^ six shots lin 
succession from one loading. Of cquss^ thbrC 
ample supply of powder and lead, aiad th^ wete also 
provided wlUt * few trinkets, loofeteg^tows, and florae 
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re<'l cloth, for the purpose bf trade with the Indians, 
should 1 anything of the kind be found necessary oi) 
desirable. y \ 

The various arrangemente were not cofhple^i for, 
ten days; but on the 25th V April, our travellers ^ 
length embarked on the Missouri for Indcpcndenel, 
about 450 miles distant,“at 'ttiiich place* the land- 
journey would commence. Oif this second voyage, 
cholera still pursued them, with a repetition bf heart¬ 
rending scenes simil.ar to those they had already 
■ witnessed. The steam-boat, however, held a direct 
course up the beautiful river, only stopping at^ne 
little German village, where excellent wine is pro¬ 
duced ; and the person, from whom Edwardson 
purchased some at a moderate price, informed him 
that he had strong hopes of making the culture of 
the grape a most profitable concern. 

The four days’ voyage terminated at ‘Wayne’s 
City,’ a collection of board and log huts; but in 
America every place is called a citj' now, no dgultt by 
anticipation. After landing, and seeing their chattels 
safely stowed away, our party rested for the night in 
the only house of entertainment the city could boast, 
where the stars were visible through chinks in the 
riKif; and our young friend, fresh froij the luxuries of 
a New Orleans home, sank to sleep,S‘ndcavouring to 
solve an astronomical problem, for wmch his sloeping- 
place afforded such admirable facili^. 'Ptie breakfast 
consisted of hoe-cake and bacon, inr which they paid 
twenty-five cents, or above one shilling each. They 
tliersH^y^ on foot for lndei>endence, which is situated 
three miles from the river. It was first settled and 
named by the Mornnips, after'they had been expelled 
from Nauvoo by the citizens of the state of Illinois— 
only to be in like manner, after a short sojourn, driven 
forth from Iridependence. Mr Edwardson here hired 
an empty house for the accommodation of himself and 
friends during the night, and they took their meals at 
an inn. 'riie town being full to overflowing with other 
emigrants, the traders of the place seemed resolwed to 
make their own market out of the necessities of tins 
strangers; especially was this found to he the case 
when they endeavoured to purchase draught-anisnals 
for -their wagons, without wliich their goods could not 
be transported even from Waj-ne’s City, where they 
bad left them. The turmoil between buyers and sellers 
became so hot at Independence, that, hearing mules 
were to be obtained at a farmhouse fifteen miles off, 
Mr Edwardson and liis friend Powell hired riding-nags 
and proceeded thither. They were shown a drove m 
mules in a field, but too evidently they were wild as 
the untamed deer, and probably even more refractory. 
There was, however, no alternative: the gentlemen 
selected twelve out of the number, for which they paid 
ninety dollars (L.18) apiece. 'ITiesc animals are strong 
and handsome, well adapted for the draught, and are 
about twelve hands high. The farmer and one of bis 
negroes obligingly assjsted in driving the new purchase 
as far as an enclosure^^r the town of Independence. 
' But this was an easy job comparatively with what 
tetuained to bo accopjplished, in catching and harness¬ 
ing the hitherto free and now terrified cfeatures, who 
b^ never before beOn subject to rain's control, having 
been brW and reared in a half-savage 8t»te, like our 
mountain-sheep, or the shaggy ponies of the Shetland 
Isles, Indeed, it would Have been next to impossible 
to have evbn caugiit the mules, biit for tlie prompt and 
efficient assistance of two Mexicans with their lassos. 
In this way, the animals were taken out and bridled. 

By,main force, jn whicih all-Mr Edwardson’s party 
lent a hand, eix of the struggling mules weri then 
harnessed into a hired wagon; a imot, or strong 
tether, was attached to their neehs, each being held 
fast by the aaristants, and in this fashion the animats 
set off at their faU speed, dragging men and wagon 
lifter them. Thus bur travellers careered' throogh the 


streets of IndependenJe, and were dubbed by the by¬ 
standers, amidst shouts of laughter and apfdause, ‘The 
Crescent City* Mapegerie Company,’ When this trial 
had been repenteJ with thp other sixsmnles, the wliole 
iwcro Jmrnessbd into themjiwn w^ons, and with the 
help of a couple of teRm^t.Ts tl^y had engaged for the 
journey, at tliree tjipstheir b.iggagc was all transported- 
to Independence., l^’,’*ns no child’s phiy. The un- 
nijicailaniised roadwM^steep and boggy; the mules, but 
half-subdued, after tlieirTTrst frantW exertions, regjiired 
not only llrength and paticnoc, but violent shouting 
atid Ij^ovvs ere they could be forced ongjords. To add to 
tlie dtstrQss of men and beasts, there was no water acces¬ 
sible on t^way, and tlie wcatlioe was calm^nd sultry.- 
At ^ngth ^ arduous day’s work was done; bii't tliough 
a sound sle^succeeded gi the ease of most of the 
party, to spin^the effects became even fatt^I. One 
of the teamster^having drunk too freely of cstshoauter 
in Jiis heated and excited condition before taking any* 
food, was seized during tlio night with cholera. It 
became a matter of common liunuinity to remove tho 
poor fellow—a very nscful and energetic man—to llie 
quarters of his em^doyers, and Dr Williams met iti 
consultation one of the medical men of J,he plgce. 
TTiey pronounix’d* his ease hopeless ; but our young 
friend, Mr I'idwardson, having sgcii and heard a great 
deal of cholera at New Orleans, resolved not to abandon 
the patient till tho very last, lie had understood that 
tlie main thing to be dcsireiLwas reaction; and for this 
purpose, in order to liring the blond to tlie surface, he 
riibb^ the mail’s body with dry mustard, and nrf" -* 
curedHrom an apothecary a mixture of which he jfiWw 
only one ingredient—(Triple^ ‘ K. F. F. Ammonia’-— 
which w'as dil^ently adiuLiiistered, and the man 
recovered. Hardly, however, was this man able to 
stand, than he deserted his benefactors, and they never 
saw him again. aOf course, a substitute was to ba 
sought; aufla tlie travellers were fortunate in their 
second choice, who proved a most useful, faithful 
frllow, named Ferguson. •'I’liis Occident had detained 
file party twn days; nor did its consequences stop 
liere, lor one of the gentlemen—the ingratiating Irish¬ 
man—was also attacked by ‘eholerS, and died. His 
suflering was great, but very short;' and then he was 
laid iti a quiet gra^e, not one even knowing the place 
of his home, or the address of any of his vilatives. 
His personal ^ropirty was very small, but it was 
taken due care of; and perchance, in his ow'n Green 
Jsle, whither liis thoughts were ever turning, there are 
loving hearts still looking for tidings of the wanderer. 

After tliese various delays, they at last started on 
the 1st of Mwy> in good spirits, and apparentlj^ perfect 
hcalth,^th()ugh, after tho experience they had had, who 
was to say where cholera might not bo lurking ? 

The description of this little party, as they set out, 
will give an idea of many tlionsandS more who passed 
that same way, some to wealth, some to competence, 
•and some, to death 1 Tho gt^tlcmen had provided 
themselves, each one froju his private purse, according 
to his fancy, witli a ridlng-Iiorse, to make the wny 
more easy. .Some of these were Indian ponies, and the 
rest Me.xiuan mustangs, the latter of,which were 
decidedly t^e more dfirviceablo animals. To each of 
the two wagons were harnessed, in pairs, six mukl.- 
Tlie teanUter *at on the left-hand wheel mule, and', 
<iianaged it and its fellow, wielding a long and stroni^ \ 
whip: he held also reins, which extended'to the leaderaj!.' 
besides* which, a lariot was *attached to ^Je ; ■ 

foremost m^les, which lariot*was helQ by One of 
traveljers as he rode by its 8ide,*in*ordig ti^*keop.;^ ' 
but half-tamed animals to, their g^od behavi0d|rii; 
appearance of the gentlemet) was rendered 
resque by a blouse of red cioth, girt round tl^ 
with a stput leatltern-belt, in wlildi weMi-ililiAv'^e 


• New Oclssns,is often so osiisd;,|'' 
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b^wie-knife and revolver; wh!le over* the shoulders Reparation between the oreinal four from New Orleans 
irere slung the rifle and ammunition pouches. Broad- ‘and the like number that had more recently joined them. 
Inimmcd hats ami wading-boots completed the equip- [Thi» proposition was acceded to. Each division took 
ment; and Mr Edwardson .was closely attended by a/a wa^on and its six mulef by lot, and the money, pro- 
beautiful *and favQurite ^ 
known as the Balmati/in or i 


n .was closely attended by a; a wa^on and its six mulef by lot, and tbe money, pru- 
(^g. of the spotted variety,f visions, &c., were eqmtBbl|^ divided, though not without 
ar ty>ach-dog. | some rather warm discussions. They parted, however, 

ipenk u ' 
hroU^i 
1 harnessing j|& 

:, Mr Edwanlloi 


Tlie first night was spent' under the tents, after 
only ten miles’ progress throU^i a level and cultivated ■ 
country;.but on harnessingj|& teams.to set forward 
in tbe morning, Mr Edwanllon was found to have 
taken cholera. Here was a sad niisehance, for they ^11 
felt, and justly, /hat he wrs the leader and inspjver of 
the little troop. The camp was at once pitd'ed anew ; 
Dr WiUjams prescriled skilfully; and, ^ith God's, 
blessing, after a patient delay of three da^, the ybung 
man recovered sufficicntly« to proceed^iiid enjoyed 
uninterrupted health during his sub^ueiit juurney- 
I ingsf’^ardlv had tlie party set wth again, wlien 
rilr Willinma was taken w^ith measles; and again tjiey 
felt compelled to await his recovery. There was one 
good came of these evils: the rest of the company were 
enabled to tamo and exercise tiic mules; while those 
fiot thus engaged made short liunting-excursions, 
brmgiiig jn deer, turkeys, &.c., for their larder. Thus 
early they began to discover that Meinheer 'Wilhelm 
Myers was not the 4 'onnoisseur in the noble art of 
cooking he had announced liiniself to he ; indeed, 
tiiroughout the journey they all found it most prudent 
to he easily contented, good appetites proving their 
best sauce. 

fwi > j flie doctor’s convalescence proving very proljactcd, 

I t)» jest of the company felt obliged to proceed without 
liim; thr tlie season adfuncing, time iv as become too 
precious to be trifled with. Unwilliig'ly they came to 
this conolusion; and it was neither received in tlic 
generous spirit it miglit Iiave been, nor was it ever, 
apparently, quite forgotten. Dr AV+llianis returned to 
Independence to recruit, and tlie little sftiravan pro¬ 
ceeded—very slowly, liowever, according to a promise 
to their friend to that effetft. On the fourtli day, tie; 
doctor overtook them, looking very''spectral, ana 
mounted on a spifited little Indian pony. He declared 
that he was resolved to follow his 300 dollars, or 
perish in the attempt. 

The direct course of the traveller's now was f6r the 
Kansasiiliiver, where there is a settlement, including 
a missionary station and a governlticnf agent. Their 
route was well defined, from the liordes of emigrants 
that had preceded them, parties of whom they fre¬ 
quently overtook, exchanging mutilkl civilities, and 
afibrding mutual assistance when required; whicli latter 
was tOwMr Edwardson’s company most aticeptablc at 
times, as their mules continued rather re^actory. 
After a few days’ travel in junction witli one of tliese 
more extensive caravans, fhe doctor urged his friends 
to push on rathef more vigorously than the rest were 
disposed to do; and accordingly, after a cordial parting, 
Edwardion & Co. pressed forward as briskly as pos- 
sihle; yet so heavy was the |rack, so awkward from 
inexperience did the geatlelBcn prove in the manage- 
mmt of their teams, that it was only with great 
esmtibn, and Uirough much fatigue, they at length 
reaclied tbe Kansas lUver, 12(rmilcs frq^ Indepen¬ 
dence, in twelve days after they had started. 

Hessrs Edwardson and Powell hadfoifome days 
felt a deficiency in congenialitj^ and friendly spirit 
between them and thc^ individuals they had taken as 
assoeiatet at-StJ^uis, which threatened to disturb the. 
liranquillity anciuhil^diaationt -without w|ich no &m- 
jqint;e«t%ri^tik is^iiitely to ^osper. Tho grovnds of 
d^sagiee^nent wme v#xatiously triviidi and arose chiefly 
ott the irnrt of Browne, who vrished to constitute 
hitQsclf leader and commander of the expedition—he 
md the doctor refusing, also to take' their •d.aily turn 
*-^1118 Cadses of irritation stewing daily ■ 

irease, Iffir Edwardson proposed an amicable 


with hearty- mutual frircwells. The doctor, with his 
companions, hastened on before the others, wlio, 
choosing' further on a different route, did not again 
meet with them. Tiiey all reached California in safety, 
hut one by one, as Mr Edwardson heard, and deeply 
regretting the divisions that had occurred in their 
camp., Tom and liis companions, better understanding 
each other, continued tlicir> domestic arrangements on 
the most equal and friendly terms. 

The settlement or village of Kansas is inhabited by 
a lialf-civiliscd tribe Indians, called the Pottawatti- 
mies. Tliey were originally from Illinois, wliere the 
United-States’ government bought their lands, and was 
at the jxpense of transporting tliem hitlier, and also of 
protecting and pensioning them. The pension consists 
of yearly presents, over and above liberal and punctual 
payments fur their furs, skins, and other.commoditics. 
The Pottawattipiies dress nuicli in the European stylo, 
speah^ tolerable (Englisii, and form a harrier between 
the wild Pawni'e Indians and the white settlements 
of the Missouri^ these latter being all in a friendly 
compact with tlii^ottawattimics. 

Tl'.e Kansas soraement contains about .'300 inhabi¬ 
tants ; a thiril of whom, however, live not in the village, 
but in tiic neighbouring woods, gipsy fashiqp -^rivTiighig 
to tlieir tribe, and to some of tlie comforks of (;iviii3.a- 
tioii, yet.unwilling to rdlinquish s ltogelhcr the freedom 
of the forest and tlie wigwam. The village where the 
liuts arc congregated, with some attempt at regularity, 
presents a very amusing admixture of savage with 
civilised habits. You may sec a dark warrior pacing 
proudly about, in inexpressibles of English cloth, a 
fringed leather hunting-ishirt and belt, with a cap of 
racocAi-skins, and moceasons, bead-embroiflered. Anon, 
•you perceive tlie stealing step of a copper-coloured 
black-eyed beauty, her whole person enveloped iu a 
lady’s shawl of bright colours and gay pattern. The 
damsel peeps roguishly at the .Bale-faces from bcliind 
the fringed corner that wraps her graceful head; but 
wo to the lady should yonder dusky young brave 
have detected the glance 1 As Edwardson rode towards 
the village, several of the woodsmen came careering 
to meet him on spirited horses, saddlclcss,, their 
blankets wrapped rouud them, and streamers 'of red * 
cloth or eottou flying behind. As tliey drew near, 
they screamed: ‘ 'Whisky 1 whisky 1 ’ but the strangers 
were cognizant of the law, which proliibits giving the 
Indians any alcohol, except what is, in a regulqtcd 
quantity, supplied to them by the government agent 
at the station. This wiiolesome regulation is by no 
means for tlie sake of the gain to be derived from a 
monopoly, but solely for thc^good of the Indian 
tributaries, it being well knqjvn that thqy are quite 
unmanageable when ‘ Are-water ’ is in the case. 

At Kansas River settlement, q|ir travellers remained 
three days, refreshing themselves with the last glimpses 
of civilised life Ik tlie mission and agent’s 'families, 
and' greatly amused by observing and 'HsiUng the 
Indians, who were very friendly and obliging^ 
proud to call the wliite men 'brntlien.' Before .totting 
forth again, the mules and horses ^ot tlie last meal of 
eorn they might expect before reachlnl* California': 
indeed, poor creatures, to most of thetnlt was the last 
they fver tasted. ‘ , 

The Kansas River i was crossed two trfot, in a 
ferry-bodt kept by a veP^khld but stalwart 'fndi^, a 
knowing ai^d most entertaining old fellow;, whoiebarged 
five denars for the transit. Wlidn exAotly fh the 
middle of the streani, <^e of the mihleB. tb^h^flt to 
jump overboard, and swam foiiiuhii.tdly'for' tnd opposite 
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bank, wliich uhe scrambled up most adroitly, but occat 
sinned her owners vast trouble and delay before she' 
sufferea herself to be caught again. 

The route now lay by the beautiful bank cf the Aame 
river, near a small creek of Which they encampeo that 


dining-hall to ^e houijekeeper’s room, ‘Davis’s Strait’ 
and ‘the North-west Passage,’ whieh'it actually was, 
without its icy dangers. One morning, in the middle 
of Lent, good Mri 'Davis, instead of ijeing calmed by 

, ..----j-her cooling diet, becarto excited by ^he discipline wo 

night, and met with several other companies witin Iliad uhdergono, and the thoughts of the hardships still 


numerous wagons, all on theitway to the Dorado of 
the West. It was a singular rrad cheerfuf sight—tlfe 
extensive camp, the open savanna, the’ smilipg river, 
and the numerous watch-ftrcs, the' deep-blue heavens 
and the evening-star. At daylight, the whole encamp¬ 
ment harnessed up, and proceeded in one vast caravan, 
beguiling the time with familiar converse when liiey 
could; but as the road beemne much broken, and 
intersected by morasses and streams, the help of 
numbers in dragging the mules, or extricating the 
wagons, was of the first importance, and superseded 
every other thonglit. Wlien tl*iy left the low bank of 
the river, however, the road became better; and ns 
the weather continued dry and fine, they were Igd to 
expect it would still improve. Therefore, the f»lIowing 
morning, Mr Edwardson’s party set forward much 
earlier than all the rest; and as they also could travel 
faster on horseback than the majority, who were on 
foot, they soon lost sight of the carav(.:n. 

They were now fairly on the praiiS'es, following the 
trail of those that had gone before the n. Indeed, they 
seemed to be ni'ariy in the rear of. itfwas computed, at 
least 20,000 emigrants, who had tlr't season taken the 
overland route to California; yet often they journeyed 
fjff jiays witliout seeing another human being, except 
at ^nifCTHicn a mounted Indian would cross tlie path, 
sweeping by like a whirlwind; and even if he were 
near enough, liardly Staying an instant to return tlie 
well-known sign of amity—a wave of the hand in the 
posture it would take in smoking a pipe. Each night 
they chose their camping-place as near to wood and 
water as possible, tethering their animals on the best 
grass within their reach. Each morning their break¬ 
fast consisted of coffee and Ifacoii, with such bread ns 
untaught cooks could manufacture out of their flour. 
Tough and hard it proved sometimes, no doubt, yet 
they partook of it cheerily; and having now conic to 
a better understanding with their mules, and able to 
harness them adroitly, the way was resumed with 
energy and hopefulness. It proved for some days 
monotonous enough, though, as tlie weattier was plea¬ 
sant, tne progress w,a8 smooth and satisfactory—the 
prairie spreading far and wide around, varied only by 
the intersection of some river, tributary to the Missoini. 
On the Sabbath, they made a point of remaining 
encamped, and never were more fully impressed with 
the beneficence of the institution of a day of rest to 
man and beast, not more in a religimis than a physical 
point of view. * 


THE COUNT OF MIDLENT. 

Many years ago—hc||r time does fly!—residing with 
a Catholic family of ^ank, I complied, although a 
Protestant myself, with the dietary regulations which 
their faith enjoined.* On Fridays, when the butler 
whispered in my ear; ‘There’s a*jBne leg of mutton, 
sir, on tiie side-table,’ with more than Scipio’s self- 
control, I firmly resisted the voice of the tempter. 
Dirring Lent, I abstained—no one fasted that I was 
aware of—but, with the rest of the family, I abstained 
from flesh, food, except on lawful days, heroically 
subihitting to the mortification of three courses of 
fish, dessert, and wine. « 

The oM houseleeper, who was a good Catholic too, 
had still her ovn peculiar notions. Her name, I 
remem^r, was Davia; because the priest—the family- 
ohaplaln, a bit Of a wit, who loved good coffee and 
■ induferent puns better than anything else in the world 
—to the narrow passage which led from the 


before ns, and vowed, with a>spoilt upper-servant’s 
energy, that ‘liuninn flcjli and blood couldn’t stand it 
no longer; that, whatever my lord and the pricsS'might 
say, she —Davis, the r''jfcliaircd, the rounc^ and the 
rubieund-jtt'OH/i/ send up a dish df fried saushg* for 
Iweakfnst!’ It is needless to tecord that she kept her 
word* The centre of the'table wi# •desecrated by 
such a Slljjaming mesa of forbidden dainties as would ' 
hav^ broxt, lit water into the iflouth of SSt .Anthony ' 
himself. Irujidlent frolics had not been invented l»foro, 
Davis the Griot would hats? improvised tliem. 

It often hafi./^R that the very same bright idea 
flashes across tliJnrnin of tv o or three, differentlndi- •, 
vithials who are separated widely by time and country. 
'I'he notion is not plagiarised fly one from the other, 
hut is evoked b}' instinct, nature, and inspiration from 
the teeming hotbed of tlinught-compclling circun'j- 
stances. Before Mrs Davi.s was born or dreamt of, 
an old Flemish epunt, pitying the severitji of lenten 
austerities, and fearing they should take too firm hold 
of bis people, (Ictermined to ciitxthc melanclioly period | 
in li.alves, and to interpose a little fun in the middle,, 
a.s a sort of pleasurable jaartition-wall, preventing the 
too elo.'ie contact of the drciry halves, lie bcqueatlicd 
a legacy tor ejer to the citizens of IJazcbrouck, to 
be ^ployed at the cpoidi of Midlcnt in throwing rAts ‘’’j 
anirtlmonds amongst the cijiwd, and in cntert;i*nnig 
them with a merry cavalcade. 

This year, llioemayor of llazcbrouek announced by 
hill and proclamation that tlie triumphal parch of 
the Count of Midlcnt was flxed for Monday, March 
?7 (no pun is hill'e intended), and that every pains 
would ho tJtcii to render it w'orthy of its object; of 
course the same Mrs Davis lia^ in view—namely, to 
Sustain the weakness of ttie flesh. The cortege, com¬ 
posed of diflorent chariots, cavaliers, soldiers, and a 
musiijw, all in brilliant costume, woi^ld parade through 
the streets and around the square, to the sound of 
drunvs and trunipgts. During the whole continuance 
of the march, the count’s people would incessantly and 
profusely dist^hutc nuts and almonds to thfi crowds 
who throng to witfless the progress. 

Nuts, just now, may be bought at Ilazebrouck, and 
walnuts alone gre nuts in France, Barcelonas and 
filberts being unworthy of the name; nuts you may 
buy in Ilazebrouck market, of even the hardest-haggling 
Flemish da,me, at the reasonahje rate of fifteen for a 
son. But the experienced reader will understand mo 
when I say, that the purchased nut you crack in 
quiet, W’ith no excitement and strjiggle in obtaining 
it, has not half the sweetness and savour of the nut 
for which you liave to do battle with your arms and 
legs, besides butting a little ewitli your head and 
shoulders. There is'alhthe difference of taste between . 
them which von find ia "trout from your own rod and | 
hook, and a' leash of grouse from your own deuWe- 
barrelled gun, and tl^c same species of fish and game 
when liandfed to you, for everyday silver and copper, 
across the fishmonger’s or the poulterer’s stall. • ' ' . , 

I My heart was set .upon cracking a Davisian nviJhi 
I jumped into a railway-carriage, which safely dropp#;, ' 
mo at the Hazebrouck station* 'The march promise to 
be unusually brilliant; for the old cqjjnt’i beqafistjiaji: ; 
long accumulated, and now fttrq^hj^s k-handsomf»^*t^^. ;; 
Earij^ on Monday morning, 1 was avUtkenlcl b;^ ' ’ 

sound of hammers; and opening my windojf^ir 
looked into the square, I .behrid multitudiUotiiii 
of booths and stalls, wljo had been ' 

announcement that, on that auspicious VWP^- 
room and*ground-rent were (free to, wm 
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‘ Orahd-maTket ’ and ‘ i'ree-fairj combiped. The lady 
irhe was to be employed all day m beating the ‘great 
■Sox ’ (as the French call it), or drum, with one hand, 
•tod thfe cymbals with the other ;• her husband, who 
was alternately ^lestined to play the fiddle outside 
and the fdol withm; the.yeung man, their sdn, or 
their foundling, who rwas to give life to the still 
inanimate forms of Punch d^id Judy, the hangman 
and the devil—all three were busied in fixing in 
front of Uieir tabernacle a dMtice tlie very reverse of 
that terrible inscription wliich Dante iniagit^d. Over 
iheir gate was conspicuously placarded: ‘ Let all who 
want to laugh,*ef.‘ter here." Next door (or curtain) to 
them, on the le^, was being prepared tlio inaoj^-mirror, 
wherfin’young person's, for the price of a//alf-pe^iny, 
may behold the image of their future spom^s. On the 
other side, a mesmerist of ftjur-donkcy >^wer, and his 
partner; a lady who sees clear with to^agcd eyes, and 
^who'fias no need of the hole in a millstone to know 
what lies on the other side of it, were getting up the 
steam of their animal-magnetic batteries. Further 
on, the Religions Marriage of llio Emperor was to be 
cpntinually repeated, with increasing success. A peri¬ 
patetic troop of attitudinisera and living-picture-makers 
were finishing off the theatre wlierqn' to perform tlie 
story of Joseph and his Bretliren, and the Passion of 
the Saviour, and to ensbody in living and moving forms 
Rubens’s famous Descent from tlie Cross; besides 
further edifying tlie public willi select episodes from 
the Deluge and the Murdfr of the Innocents. In the 
extreme distance, two sets of men werr liard at work 
*^ett’.ing the animals that composed their resp»|i;tive 
m^t^cries. The four-fpoted creatures belonging to 
both were carefully lifted from a couple of covered 
caravans, and then set down to take tlte air, and warm 
themscliw's in the rays of the rising sun. Tlicy were 
placed in pairs, side by side, accordirjg to colour: two 
browns, two grays, two blacks, two wliitM, two pie¬ 
balds, and two indeseribables. Tliey niad^io attempt 
to run away; and on i)rniin|f a telescope With my two 
hands, and loolring sharp, luiscovercd tJiiit all tlios^ 
well-behaved quadrupeds, which kept their rank as 
steadily as the beasts, male and female, in a Dutch 
picture of Noah’s ark, were neither more nor less than 
the W'ooden-liorses to be suspended, from the arms of 
, two roundabouts. But the Grand Pavilion, which 
towered \)vcr all, was a large circuUr ijoneyc, or tent, 
for the display of liorsemaiisliip. *' Two fine-limbed 
■fellows, the stars of the company, were spreading the 
saw-dust round which they were to cifcle in triumpli- 
ant orbit; the lady wlio takes the money at the 
door, and afterwards dances the cacluiea, within, was 
cheerfullj' leading a helping-hand to fix and wash the 
pictures of tiie faqade. Madeinoiselle, who rMlcs so 
well, and so charmingly personates the heroine of the 
pantomime, was ca 4 :eful)y inspecting the curl-papers of 
her little brother and sister, wdio w-cre to dance in 
wooden shoes, leap through a balloon, climb up a pole, 
and be clown and fairy.*- 

I I swallowed a hasty breakipnt, and made an impa¬ 
tient sally forth. How the country-folks do throng 
into the town I The March dust, a bushel of which is 
worth' a king’s ransom, has lataly enabled them to 
plough and to sow; so they-may take a drfji’s holiday 
w^out their conscience reproaching^ thcfi. The 
Grahd* Blace is like a vast obioqg fishpond, into 
which, through every street and inlel^ countless shoals 
of hmnitoi fry are ail swafming to one common gentre. 
As in the fenchac^iplake of the Arahim Nights, the 
ditRnretot t^asses^^o^ty are dislinguishid by their 
cotonrf :braf^ioused fish are the working-men; 
the white>headk)d flsbsare their wives and daughters; 
iwhile the party-coloured fish, with hats on their heads, 

’ Tart iSte gentisMks of either sex, not too proud to oonje 
to the fliir. ■ But the Wues predominate ttf*such an 
*»ie'liva^ axnre tint to the entite^haiemjbly. 


f On closely observing individual men and women, I 
Decide in my own mind that the Flemings, as^ race, 
are a much less good-looking people tlian the French. 
One Vste-day—not at liUzebrouck—I saw a whole 
Flemish town come out a church, and there was not 
dte handsome face amongst them. The Flemish boor 
—which wqfd means ^thing more than cultivator or 
lAisbandroan—is but‘little improved in personal 
appearance, ever since Teniers painted him. To-day, 
Monsieur Bader is decked in his holiday clothes, and 
you cannot deny that he is no great beauty. He also 
mingles the sweet with the useful, the amusing with 
the* profitable. Beside a stall for cakes and bon¬ 
bons, are stalls exclusively for the sale of salt. Here 
is a brend-and-clicese stall, where you mag eat your 
luncheon; and here is another, where you may not, 
unless your stomach is as strong as a Fapin’s Digester, 
for it is covered with Kack-builed liver (rhinoceros, I 
conjecture), mahognny-brown sausages, and pork that 
would make tlie sincerest Christian sympatliise with 
Israelitikli prejudice. Sec, however, it lias its customers; 
tliat old gentleman in knee-breeches, witli buckles on 
his shoes, is snapping up ids dark timmb-picce with an 
appetite for aldermen to envy. 

But why can’lVlhe foolish boys hm/ their gingerbread 
at once, witlioul gaoibling. for it’f Is gambled-for 
gingerbread as sycet to their palate, as scrambled-for 
nuts are inviting ^mine ? Look at that old wrinkled 
cliap standing on tr^iable, with a harlequin’s jacket and 
a threo-cocked-liat—sue.h a cocked-liat, with a little 
bell at eacli corner and when he stoops tn ^]^v...lv." 
trade, you see tliat every one of tlie tliree cocks is full 
of iSpiders’ webs, that aresspun at |jpme while liis helmet 
is lianging in repose on the nail in the granary, during 
the intervals of ins fair-y eampaigns. But, like the 
seductive Sirens, lie is beautiful to behold no further 
fliini the waist. Ills person terminates in velveteen 
trousers and hobnail stioes, in one of which must 
certainly be enclosed a very, very cloven foot. ‘ The 
tliieflj, as an intimate and drunken frienA shouts out 
to iiim. Witli Ins keen hntctfet-face and his monkey 
grin, he gathers a party of lads round him; he takes 
tlieir^money, a farthing, from each; into tlie hands of 
eacli lie sticks tliree cards ; and tlien, after fumbling a 
Avliile in a canvas bag, produces anotlier card rolled up 
into a wisp. To him who holds tlio corresponding card 
he presents a morsel of gingerbread, wliich he has tlius 
sold at a profit of 600 per cent. And so old harlequin 
goes on from morning till night* with liardly a minute’s 
lAtcrmission. He turns hoarse; his voice is gone; but 
nevertlieless he plies liis trade, in pantomime, to tho 
very last, and gets rid of all liis gingerbread in ex¬ 
change for a lieavy weiglit of /kii'rf-pieees. 

The Count of Midlent is to appear at noon. I 
return to*my room at tho Hotel St Georges; the 
landlady and myself are already on civil terms; for 
when we talked about tho evening’s spectacle, she 
kindly proposed that we should all go together. We 
shall not do so; because it turis out, on comparing 
notes, that 1 prefer the scenel in the circus, while 
madame and her party are all for the Deluge and the 
Murder of the Innocents. Never mind that; the 
attention was kind ;• so I will offer her and faers a sent 
in my chanj)jer, wliich commands the aqtoato better 
than any in the house. 1 was right, ^e politely 
.accepts my overture, ai® plaices heripelf at the open 
window. Exactly opposite, on the other side' of tlie 
Place, is the modern and Romon-Dorio 8btel-de-yHle; 
and close to this—to follow up the notion of the fishpond 
—is what might be an otter's hole. It is, in resdity, a 
low brick archway, into which a ouriJhi variety m rat- 
like animals am led—all sorts of Bosinantds—which 
Madame Villete obligingly htfiemis ate are horses, 
contributed for tl» day by^iitrtotio C!lH*en<,«to catry 
the suite of the Daunt m MhBent. I1b^ are not 
handsome, ifite candidly ;altows<^lt vWidd ,l|is '^^ 
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vain for her to say that they were; but her pair of 
whites, from the farm, are come to drag the goddess’s 
car. * 

Soon, from out the mou^' of the’ rat-liqje, kijfights, 
squires, and cavaliers comeiorth, singly and serious, tes 
betake themselves to the .rendezvous -near the churcut ) 
Tlioir gay mantles, 'their'briak-dusted c^ieeks,' their 
flowing locks, and their floating banners, do not hdlp 
them to a firmer seat on horsebuclc. Some of the 
steeds, in their stupid surprise, seemeto say that they 
cannot understand the thing at all, and that they had 
much rather be lookers-on than actual performers in 
the pageant of the day. I fancy I see the equestrian 
professionals grinning at the anxiety which many of 
the cavaliers display to avoid a tumble on the pavement. 
From a corner-street issue a company of green-clad 
cross-bowmen’; and from an opposite corner emerge 
a party of silver-garnished cutrassiers. They vanish: 
the plot and the procession are thickening fast. 

‘Tip, tap; tip, tip, tap!’ ’Tis the drum jvhich 
precedes the ephemeral count. One of tlft green- 
vested arhalitriera advances vrith sad and solemn step 
and beqt, becoming the dignity of his seigneurship, and 
equally becoming the Dead .March in Saul. Enter the 
rest of the cross-bowmap; then fol^w gaudy-liveried 
serving-men,'bearing or. their shoullers a magnificent 
doll's-liouse, in the shape of a mode? of the old town- 
hall, which once stood in the miifile of the square; 
then a mighty chariot, brimful y young choristers; 
then a troop of dissatisfied horses, indignant at being 
jgqgJ^d on fijte-day, crossed by riders whose Ibars are 
allayeirBj' conscious finery. 

‘Here comes the goddess rf Charity,’ said M.adame 
Villete. Of course we admired the pair of whites, 
which were not so villainous as ether members of the 
stud. ‘ How do you find the goddess ? Don’t she look 
well? She’s a working-man’s wile, and a well-con¬ 
ducted woman. The town gives her ten francs for the 
day; and, altogether, she gets enough to keep herself 
and family for a week.’ * , 

The goddess, modestly clad to the throat in a robe j 
of pink, with a crown on her head, and a long wbrte 
veil streaming behind, sat perched on a tlirone, beneath 
a canopy, on the summit of a lofty car. She was of 
matronly aspect, perhaps flve-and-thirty; but mater- 
iiity and'charity are almost one. At her feet were a 
few prettily dressed little boys ; and in the forepart of 
the car, with an arm-chair for occasional repose, was a 
smart gentleman in blkck, with a large velvet purse in 
his hand, soliciting, as the procession slowly rolied 
along, contributions from the crowd in beiialf of the 
poor. He had no right to complain of want of 
sympatliy; copper and silver were showered upon 
him. • 

The goddess halted before our door, to drink a glass 
of wine to keep up her strength, fit was politely 
handed to her by the gentleman-beggar, who hobnobbed 
with her in proper style, and insisted on lier taking a 
• second glass, 'rtmft refreshed, the fair emblem pro¬ 
ceeded. Then came Tolling towards us a mountain of 
musicians, ranged in benches one above the other, with 
ostrich-plumed hatlf purple coats, and small-clothes, to 
complete a ‘divine’ costume. Mow escorting cavaliers; 
and then the Count of Midlcnt himself^enthroned on 
snttnnit of another tail chariot, on a sort of poop, 
or peaked quarter-decta A purple-clad footman atoo<^ 
Mhind him; the steps that led up to his lordly seat 
were ooopf by youtlis in allegorical dresses, signify¬ 
ing I know not what. If the goddess gathered, the 
count disUibuted v, like her, too, by the hands of 
underlings. Although an artisan yesterdayswd to- 
.’mownw, tb*day he was fiir too great a personage to 
•hold any direct relations with the vulgar. Therefore 
his valet at the foot of, the tlmone east showers of 
walnuts right and left, the contents of i couple of well- 
llUed boxes.' 1%e scrambling was mmy { and 1 must 

do the crowd .the ju^ce to ‘state that it was neither 
brutal nor uproarious. I had looked out for an elegant 
count, something in the Airaavlva style; but the Haze- 
brouck authorities-preferred a,model after the fashion 
of our Henry VIII., only not quite of so burly and 
femiAicidal an aspect. .Iljs lordsJiip also took a whet 
at the Hotel St Georges.* It »»8 presented to him by 
a fellow in a blouse, jSrobably a friend of former and 
of future days, althouj^h so wideljt separatedffor the 
moment by the awful I'^f of rank. I strongly suspeot 
the count did not drink wine, bitt a petit verremt tyro 
of good Cognac. ' 

Midlcnt personified'went jtsw#ay. Here and 
there tllh wunique played ; here and there the choristers 
sung. S-'erywherc, Charity iliaintaihed Jier discreet 
malernalXearing; everywliere, the cash flew in, and 
the nuts flXij out. The’sum collected for the poor must 
have been cXj^erable. Every street was perambu¬ 
lated, and then ifte count of a day doacendedTfom his^ 
seat, abdicated his titles, and left his courtly clothes in 
charge of the muiiiciiial costutne-keciier—for the out¬ 
side trappings arc the property of the town. I shpuid 
have liked to call on the count next morning, to inquire 
how he felt himself on waking; I should also have b^n 
pleased to sec Charity making souji, and cutting bread 
and butter for her liusband and ctiildrcn. But they 
had disappeared as completely as if the pageant liad 
molted into thin air; and I soon found myself rattling 
away back along the railway, sufficiently well jileased 
with my little excursion. • 

j .>1.1 

^'llE BUOADS OF EAST ANGLIi* 
Southey, in his Ilktory of ^Brazil, tells us that broad 
‘is a.provincia* term, used in Suffolk and Norfolk to 
designate that part of a river where the strcapi expands 
to a great wiiltli on each side.’ And he applies the 
term broad, in tSis sense, as a distinction from a lake, 
which is a great receptacle of water, fed by one or 
more streams; and from a lag'gin, wliich he defines as 
a lake, lying near a rivei^ and formed by it. Now, the 
broads of East Anglia really comprise all these diffe¬ 
rent descriptions of collections of wjter; yet their most 
general form is that to wlilcli tlio poet-historiau has 
giv*n tlic appellation of lagoon. 

The broads are situated in tho south-eastern part 
of Norfolk ayd the adjoining portion of SufTolk; and 
they are of all fizes, from the tiny pool, overgrown 
with water-weeds, to tlie widely expanded lake. Their 
inland houndaiy is formed by an abrupt rise of arable 
land; their eastern, by the w-aters of the' German 
Ocean. Taking a map, if wo* consider the city of 
Norwich as tho apex of a triangle, who8e'»sides are . 
formid by lines drawn from thence to the towns of 
Lowestoft and Happisburgli, the imaginary area thus 
enclosed will exactly comprise fho district of^ the 
broads; and their existence is easily accounted for, by . 
the level surface of the country, and the slrfggish ‘i 
course and devious windings^if the rivers Waveney, 
Wensum, Bure, and Y»jfe, that so imperfectly drain it^ 
The broad district—being merely a labyrinthine, 
chain of rivers, lakes, canals, and ditcltes, whose, 
marshy banks are ^lovered with tall reeds and other" 
rank aqulltic vegetation—offers but few attraction* to 
the sce^r of^ beautiful and picturesque soenery. Still 
there is a'silent, desblate wildness in its aspect, jnwst, ;,i! 
impressive to the stranger, when, for the first 
sails Ihrougli its watery comsnuiMcationa; while 
botanist and lover of natural bia|^ry, the wUw^l;|i 
shooter end the angler, it i*’tjje 'nmt 
regiSns. Even if notie of these, the 
words of Dame Juliana Barnesr tlie anKtittf . 

St Albans, will ‘ hear the melodbui harmciljf^ 
and see the young swans, herqns, 
many other fowls, with riwtf.broods,',''*",' i 

Our introduetiph to Isoad scenery ii^^Vent 
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•vhich shall he long remfeml)ere<\ We were sailing in 
the Waunvitch, a pleasure-craft well known in the 
Norfolk rivers, and we asked its hospitable possessor 
to shew us a broad. I 9 an instant,, the helm was put 
' up, the main-sheet eased oiT, and the little boat, like a 
spurred liorse, went .away before the wind towards an 
apparently impenetrable barrier of tall reeds. There 
being sufficient depth of'watsr, the boat, with but 
slightiji, diminished speed, forcid its way through the 
yielding i^eds, and in anoth|j|^moment wo were in a 
broada-a lake of alX)Ut 200 acres in’cxtcntj fringed 
with a margin of reeds, and, where the ground was les% 
marshy, banks, which grow rich closters of ripe^red 
cranberries. The sudden transition from Mi river, 
with its paswing boats Vnd barges, and banM studded 
with liouses, men, and cattle, into the silcj^ desol.lte- 
looking bro^, had a remarkable and somc^iat startling 
cfTect. Blit Jllic richest pastures and fertile corn- 
field 8 «Wbarret), as regards animal H?e, in comparison 
%fith the teeming broad. The clear water, not four 
feet in depth, swarms with fish; while its bottom is 
covered with fresh-water mollusks and fantastically 
formed water-weeds. Gaudy kingfishers, and still 
ga'udier dragon-flies, flit to and fro in tlie air; and 
about an «|/;ro in the centre of tlie broad is covered 
with coots and other wild-fowl. The coot is tlie regular 
inhabitant of tlic broad^ other birds are migratory; it 
remains all the year round. In very severe seasons 
only, when tlie surface of its accustomed liaunt is 
covered with an impenetrable slieet of ice, does tlie 
coot take a short excursion to tlic sca-sgie. The pro- 
sniimnt feature in broad-life, tiien, is the coot. Indeed, 
a of sufficient sine, without its coots, woul<f^,e 

as anomalous a siglit as a London street without its 
sparrows. As the sparrows forage ii^ the street by 
day, and retire to tlie adjoining house-tops at night; so 
tlic coots ‘daily feed in tlie broad, and niglilly slielter 
ih the reed-beds. Tliis liahit of thtT coot causes its 
company to be much affected, in tlie dSJftime, by 
various wild-fowl of tlij duck tribe. These are natu¬ 
rally night-feeding birds, and Tionscquently require rest 
in the day; but if tlicy dared to sleep, tlfc gunner or 
tlic marsii-liarrier would be amongst them, and so Ihey 
associate with tlie day-feeding, and consequently wide¬ 
awake coots, wliieli, giving tlie alarit\ on the apprq;ieh 
of danger, waken the sk>eping ducks, and the wlidle fly 
off togetliUT. Some yeara ago, .1 gentleman formed a 
preserve for wild-fowl, but, to ids ^rcift disappoint¬ 
ment, ducks did not frequent it in tlie daytime. He 
mentioned the circumstance to the late Cjploncl Hawker, 
the well-known sportsman and observant naturalist, 
wlio replied: ‘The coot is tlie day-watchman of tlie 
wild>ducl»; naturalise some coots in jour preserve, 
and then liie ducks will come in the daytime.’ c Tlie 
.advice was followed, and the desired Tesult obtained. 

Another bird is an almost regular haunter of the 
distrtet. liound the reedy margin of each broad, may 
frequently be seen two large owl-like hawks, flying 
slowly, yet easily, baclBwards and forwards, beating 
and quartering the ground wi^ the regularity of tiie 
*irain^ .hunting-dog, from winch they flerive their 
name of marsh-harriers. If a boat appears upon the 
broad, tfrese hkda close up toward^the central fleet, of 
coots. There may be a gunner in the raat: let fs suppose 
thqre is. The coots, knowing that union is mrength, 
close up in a firm phalgnx at tke nearer a||iroach of 
tbe hairien) bot.thi^.mifortunately; afibrtls the fowler 
. a more &tal shot. B^lig gjpes the gimi off fly the coots, 
and after ^cils fft&ha^erS) like a couple of privlteers 
aftOT adhkirdetedfieet q^merehant-sbips. Alrightened 
stefe^lm fifom lKi9,iBa!a flock, or a wounded biifi, is 
, SUBS to ipitey to its more powerful enemies j and 
- the young In tlieir nest of warihrweeds, wdll 

s.'..ty«flo6 over a.ccTO.^pm';, ' , ■ 

fluted m snmmm and shot-ips^ winter 
over the' hr«ad«/or; yenrs, but it was no* till last 


August that we discovered how little we knew about 
them. When visiting them at that time, we acci¬ 
dentally met with a most interesting comparhon, a 
little 'book, unassuming in. appearance, published ten 
years ‘ago, yet worthy of rf niche beside White’s well- 
^hown History of Selboml. It, too, is written by a 
clergyman, the Rev. llichard Lubbock, rector of 
Bl-ccles. From it we l/imed more of the broads and 
their inhabitants than wo had ever previously known ; 
.and to it we aredndebted for niueli jve now write. 

Here and there, thinly scattered among the broads, 
where a higher bank tlian usual affords sufficient space 
of vantage-ground, may be found the house of a broad- 
man. Tliese persons live entirely in the broads, and 
rely solely for their support on Ashing, fowling, reed- 
cutting, and acting as guides to naturalists, shooters, 
and anglers. Of the outer world, they knbw nothing. 
Tlie produce of tlieir guns and nets is sold to higglers. 
Tlie nciglibouring towns are as little known to them 
as Lqpdon is to a dweller in St Kilda; and London 
to tlic|Ti is as indistinct a mental conception as Peking 
is to a Londoner. They are, nevertheless, a hardy, 
industrious, honest, good-natured class of men, civil 
without slang, respectful without servility, and alto- 
getlicr very niucl4superior to tlie generality of sports¬ 
men’s guides in iltlier places. The broad-man’s dog, 
too, is worthy of mention. It is tlic large, black, curly- 
h-aired spaniel knoVn as the Yarmouth water-dog. Its 
sagacity in pursuit^.wounded birds, and its liardibood 
.amidst tlie ice and snow of winter, must be seen to ho 
credited. And as tlic broad-inan eats the licrriii g-m lL., 
coot, and otlier birds not considered edible AijPlinost 
peojilc, and tlicreforc uiviiarkotable, his dog, unlike 
otlier dogs, is piscivorous, and generally subsists on 
roacli, bream, and other unsale.'iblc fish. 

In winter, the broad-man is busy shooting wild-fowl. 
About February, lie commences pikc-flsliing, by 
launching wliolo fleets of trimmers—liggers ho terms 
them—upon the water. Tliese are not tlie neatly painted 
cork-trimmcrs of tlie Lorfdon sliops, but b'ludles of 
■coarse rushes, about fourteen inches in length, anil 
tlfe tiiickness of a man’s arm, firmly bound together. 
To tlie middle of tliis float is tied a stout cord, from 
eiglit \o fifteen feet in length; and then tlie cord is 
wound up rounil the ligger, except two or tliree feet, 
wliicli is secured from unwinding by being inserted 
between tlie ends of tlie rushes. The baited liook is 
then placed on tlio end of tlio pendent string, and tiio 
whole dropped into tlie water. H.Vlien the pike seizes 
tilt' bait, the jerk withdraws the pendent line from 
between tlie ends of tlie rushes; tlie whole cord un¬ 
winding, allow's tlic fish to swallow the hook witliont 
check; and the position of the ligger, as it floats on 
tlie water, indicatcsttliat a fish is captured._ 

During fhe summer months, every distinct puddle 
in the fenny greunds, wherever a turf has been cut,' 
contains its tiny tyrant in an infant pike. Here he 
enacts despotic sovereignty, and lords it over tadpoles 
and other sraall-fry, till fate swoop down upon him in 
tlie form of a heron, or the floods “Vif autumn sweep liira 
into tlie broad. There, w’ith tlie voracity of a shark, 
and the digestuin of an ostrich, h^batteni on plenty, 
though spear,. gaiT, net, and even gun are employed 
against him Ijy man, the only enemy capable of pon- 
tending with this Caligula of the vrater?. Still, like 
gir John Barleycorn, 5iat ‘ here bold, of noble enter¬ 
prise,’ he continues to live, tlll/at lastj having foolishly 
accepted a line of invitation proflhred by g ountting 
angler, ho makes his last appearanee, not 'M the 
dinner-table to cat, but on it to he eaten, with his 
tail in his mouth, a pudding in hH And Ids 
green and silver-liveried aides adorned festoons 
of pungent horse-radish. ■ ' .. , , i 

1m summer, the broad-men are hnsydatohittg tench— 
lite^y catetog them, wlffi the Ita)^ alone. day 
cannot ha too calm tpp hot jthit tiery |iecuhar 
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practice. Tench at tliis season delight to He in groups 
near the surface, among beds of weeds. On the near 
approach of a boat, they start away^ dispersing in 
different directions, but-not to a greater distance than 
a few yards. With an cyelliko a hawk, tlie tcnch-^ 
catcher marks the spot where one of the largest flsh' 
lias stopped in its flight. Ap|ronching tljp place as 
gently as possible in his puuVIind lying down witll 
bis head over the gunwale, and right arm bare to the 
shoulder, he gently displaces the weeds with his fingers, 
endeavouring to descry the tench in its retreat. If 
the broad-man can see any part of the fish, so as to 
determine wliich way it| iiead lies, the certaintj* of 
capture is greatly increased. However, if he cannot, 
ho feels slowly and cautiously about until he touches 
it, which, if gently done on head or body, is generally 
disregarded by the sluggish animal; but if the tail be 
the part touched, a dash aiSay to another short 
distance is the usual consequence. Should the flslier- 
■ man succeed in ascertaining the position of the tcfich, 
which, under favourable circumstances, lie geiherally 
does, he insinuates one hand under-it, just beliind the 
gills, and raises it gently, but rapidly, to'tbe surface of 
the water. In lifting it over the boi'.t’s side, which 
! should be low, he takes care hot to touch the gunwale 
with his knuckles, as the slightest jar will make the 
captive flounce free into tlic water. If laid down 
gently in tlie boat, tlio tench often remains passively 
motionless for nearly a minute lyfore it discovers 
its abduction from its native element; then, when too 
IqJjpfjt unavailingly flops about as flsh out of the 
waterrally do. In the course of a favourable 
day, one man will often catch.'six dozen tench in tliis 
curious manner. 

Tlie broad-men liave no such success witli the carp— 
the sly river-fox. as our old anglers termed it. TJiese 
fish are not very plentiful in tlie broads, but what 
there are, grow to an immense size, and are considered 
the finest of their kind in England. Hook and Hue 
they reject with disdain. If H net bo tried, tbej^ will 
citlicr leap over the top of it, or, sinking down in 
tlie mud, let.it be drawn above tlieni. Tlie broad-men* 
acknowledge tliemselvos baffled hy tliis cunning gsli, 

' and regard it with a sort of mysterious awe; its exits 
and entrances puzzling tliem completely. With bated 
breath, they will inform you how they once sur¬ 
rounded a shoal of carp with the deadly turning-net, 
but did not catch one; some jumped over tlie net, 
the others ,‘muddod themselves ’—how, at nnotlier 
time, a large shoal was discovered in a narrow ditcliP 
To make assurance doubly certain, two trammel-nets 
wore laid across the .ditch, one above, the other below 
the fish, thus cutting off tlicir retreat both ways. The 
intermediate space was then dragged* with a ^lird net, 
but only one small carp was taken. ‘Where could 
f they ha’ gone to ? ’ asks the broad-man, *8 he takes off 
his hat with one hand and scratches ins head witli 
the other. You can only answer ‘ Where! ’ Do not 
smile; the honest fell^ thinks it far too serious a 
•njattw to be laughed atr 

In autumn; the broad-man cuts and stacks the reeds, 
which are iu considerable demand for thatching; but 
his gfun lies ready beside him, in ease a stray duck 
BhUuld come witliin its reach. Tlien Bnipes»arrive, and 
his services ore in requisition as a guide to snipe- 
shooters. Thus no part of the'year finds Mm unoccu¬ 
pied, though those-we have mentioned are but few of 
his nuny avacatlons. 

One fish found in the broads is well worthy of 
notice—this is the burbot, locally termed cony-fish, 
'foom its habit of hiding in holes and under overhanging 
hianks. It is the only one of its tribe—repre- 
aented by the cod, hake, and ling—that is found 
to be a permanmit inhabitant of fresh-vrateri Being 
I almost wholly confined to the broads. It is not so well 
known as/its white, , flhr^ flesh and excellent 


flavour deserve.. In thi-broads, it rarely exceeds three 
pounds in weight; but in the Lake of Geneva, to which 
it was introduced, from Nmff<^h!ltel, it increases to 
seven pounds. In all probability, it lyis introduced to 
*tlie broads from tlie continent by the monks of St 
filennel’s Abbey, as a treat on fllst-days, for those 
ancient patrons of gogd llvii%. Tlie nikis of St 
Sennet’s still exist at I«udliain; and tlie abbey once 
possessed sixty-five lordships, in tliirteen different 
liundreds of the county. ^Ws tlie burbot is v#ry hardy 
and indifferent to climate, beiqg miind both in India 
aiM Siberia, it might easily and profitebly be intro- . 
ducceffia^ the largo Irisli and SeottiSh lakes, wliere,* 
no doublet would attain the siyuc size as it dofS at 
Getiqji'a. . * 

Tliough Vf broads and their connecting water¬ 
courses caniioiyioast of possessing tlie portly presence 
of tlie silvery^ salmon, nor its minor ri^ative, 
the gold and crimson-spotted trout, stitl tlie amazing ' 
qu-fiitity of other fish uliicli lliey contain, renders 
tliem a complele but little-known paradise to tiio 
jolly angler. Even in the most favourite and best, 
protected fishing waters about tlie environs of London* 
tlio Cockney angler—wc do not use tlie word snccringly, 
but emphatically, to denote the most pauistfiking and 
scientific of the craft—feels proud when he can speak 
of tlie pounds' weight of fish Ite has captured; but 
tho fishers of the broads, the anglers of Norwich and 
Y.nrniouth, mention their captures in stones’ weight or 
bushel-measures. This amSzing success is obtained 
with tlic rudest of tackle. AVitli tlie line tackle of 
the I^ndon shops, attention paid to pround-baiti4j, 
amniie use of properly cleansed baits, the suficess 
would, of course, be still greater. Some of tlic ‘stick- 
and-string ’ men* on tho banks of tlie broads and 
adjoining -waters, would frighten a London bMilhcr of 
tlie angle out of aljr propriety. Mr Lubbock describes 
them to tlio He sajs you will see four asli->poIeB, 
fourteen or fifteen feet in length, with a line like 
wdiip-cord, and a small buijg for^i float. These poles, 
suarpened at»tho but-ciid, are stuck into the river- 
bank, five or six yards .apart; and tlic professor of tlie 
gentle art, with a short pipe in liisf mouth, and his 
hands in liis pockets, keeps eyeing tlio bungs, as they 
bob i* a row like •eoal-barges at an anchor. Should ' 
the dipping of a bung give signification of a '^itc, the 
polo afleoted is*clu|ched convulsively, and the victim 
jerked out far over the head of tlio operator—tlie 
sight forcibly calling to mind the giant of piscatorial 
pursuits, whoso • 

Angling-rod it was a sturdy oak; 

His line a cable, that in storms ne’er broke# 

J^is hook was baited with a drag-ini’s tail; . 

He sat upon a rAk, and bobbed for whale. 

Bream are found in immense shoal* in all tlie broads. 
We linvo nowhere else witnessed Iheso fish, as quaiut 
old Izaak Walton describes thenj ‘ with their sentinels 
rolling and tumbling on tlie top of tlio water, that 
the angler may mark ttiair going forth of their dfeCp 
lioles and returning.’ In May, wlien preparing to 
spawn, they may be seen rolling about lijfe miniature , 
porpoises. The wate^ is actually discoloured by their 
numbers; liere.a nose appears above the surface, and ■ 
tlicrc a bacjfi-fia; while at times a sudden plunge, of ' 
^ffriglit among the scaly multitude shews that t^e 
is busy feeding on tlie flunks of the alioa}, aa it| tM;. ! 
southern plains of Afoica .th9 Uob hangs 
outskirts of a herd of antelqpes, TKe 
these §sh i# actually uonsiderei^tdshes^nnistLQCf Ml 
both tho angler and tlie broad-tnan. Wheh tJif 
is fishing for perch, the less savifur^ hreaipi 
the bait, and be oauglit instead; when the lsitteii'l^' 
bow'«iets for tench, tho .loss saleable bream 
into the nek tO the exclusion of^tlie fish^ff 
was inteitSefl. Lafge qhantities of 
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on Breydon Broad, and sold at half-arcrown a bushel 
to Aiake baits for lobster-traps. Two men have netted 
ftom thirty to forty bushels in one day. 

Where there are so many fish,' £t may naturally be 
supposed that others are plentiful; and the vast scope* 
of reedy covert reo'ers tlieir destruction by hunting: 
utterly impracticable." But tliey are sometimes cauglit 
by traps, and many are fbun^ drowned. Who would 
ever wppose that an otter could be drowned 1 Yet it 
not unfrsquently happens, vffliey ibllow the fish into 
bowtrnets, and, being unable to get out again, are thus 
compelled to remain so long under water that tlH'y 
• are really drliflned. With this last wonder,^ space 
warns us to conclude^ur notice of tlie Broaus of East 
Angfia. • / «. ' 


HI|tTS TO JOHN ANDERS BULL. 
John Bult., and his near and dear relations Alexander 
and Patrick, are veryifond of travelling and seeing the 
wprld, as it is called, and afterwards telling, or other¬ 
wise publishing to the said world the result of what 
they have seen. Each sees what he individually 
looks for,® and generally sees it, too, with prejudiced 
eyes. Sometimes the author dwells exclusively upon 
the architecture of offll churches, and the beauty of all 
public buildings abroad, ancient or modern. Otlier 
travellers entertain you,,wilh little else than their 
private opinions concerning pictures aijd statues. Some 
ctwsider everything they see in an exclusively theo- 
logienl point of view; oilers, again, 'look aroun^frf an 
agricultural or horticultural spirit; whilst the generality 
touch slightly upon all these points, Swelling specially 
upon tht; superiority of a southern climate, the polite¬ 
ness and taste of the French, and 'bhe musical ability 
of the Italians and Germans. 

One subject, howqycr, they constantly omit, even 
those wlio have been long resident abroajj; I mean tl*K; 
contrivances by which our continental neighbours add 
• to their comfort, ond save their pockets. Tlicy cannot 
fail to see, on returning home, tliat notwitlistanding 
' our boasted ‘ comfort,’ we are singillarly circumscribed 
as to tbe good things of this life that are really as 
■ accessible to us as to the continciftals?' For instance, 
wliile we English, with small incomes, long for green 
vegetables in early spring, a time yhen such things 
are rgther expensive luxuries, why don’t they tell us 
that the French revel in boiled lettuce—lettuce boiled, 
as you^oil cabbage, than which it is as much better as 
' it is more wholesome; or in tMfe white part of leeks, 
dressed In two or three waters, tied in bundles, and 
B'erved upon toaft like asparagus? As for atewed 
lettuce, with gravy or white sauce, it is a dish for an 
epicure. Wliy don’t fhey move our cottager, or small 
genteel country-town inhabi|^it, who has a garden 80 
feet by 24, to sow the pease called jnange tons, or poia 
tirer, by the^ peasantry—pois h firer, properly—which 
are ready fully a month eorlle# than common pease, 
sinoe ihb pod« may be eaten before themase are larger 
than pins’ hqad^ and which are like omei^flease whet^ 
full grown? Where do you ever see in autumn among 
us ihe pm de prud'kmnmef — mtaethiag between a 
lupine, a lentil,jmd « k^dney-hean, also eaten in pod,' 
(md Which, and aauU in ftitter^ where 

d htUe’onicKi hu been finely’sliced, is most truly a 
‘dainty dish/gpilt Wbre a king.’ Suisijis you may 
obtain, certainty, but it Is dear; and,though very good 
for a c^««^ vegetable, as a duwge, is not wt»«h much 
, i fnaww ha l^i^land see the eSd-ww, Wliich 


tastes like Jerusalem artichoke, but is very much 
better; nor many other vegetables that i^ight be 
raised without trouble. 

Everywhere, in Francf, from any petty baker you 
van at any time buy half, a pound of good fresh bread, 
from large loaves made on purpose, and kept On tho 
Counter; ^nd tbe wgrking-mari aitd the walking-lady 
wlio feoU hungry, can purchase just as much as they 
wish, and no more. The poor invalid old maid, whose 
narrow income confines lier here to food which a healthy 
appetite alone can relish, may there send to the nearest 
shop, and get the quarter of a chicken or fowl, or a nice 
chop, ready beaten, egged, trimmed, and breaded, to 
fry or broil, at a moment’s notice; or half a pound of 
spinach, washed, picked, boiled, and beaten up with 
salt, requiring only tt be warmed in some butter or 
gravy; or, tlie next grocer will put into her cup an 
ounce or two of well-sweetened, clear, currant-jelly, 
made as you find it only in Scotland and France. She 
may send to. a common public-house for a pint of 
boitil/on, which she can convert into a poUige by the 
addition of fimAy-cut vegetables, rice, barley, or chest¬ 
nut-meal, or make good strong soup of in half the 
usual time by putting in more meat, to add strength 
to the already pkeasant-tasted foundation. Pigs’ feet, 
calves’ feet, read^stuffed and boiled, are to be found 
everywhere; and I need say nothing of the restaurants 
at all prices, where dishes, either hot or c aM fv tfA J* Oe 
had at almost any lioi^r, either to send out or to eat 
on the premises. Now, why slfiiuld not our butchers, 
bakers, grocers, gardeners, and poulterers be as accom¬ 
modating ? I am certain they would find it their own 
interest. And why should not some of our idle begg.irs 
take to roasting chestnuts? How many a shivering 
urchin would gladly expend a penny upon what is so 
comfbrting in a cold day; and how many hetter-drcsscd 
‘persons buy a bagful to keep in their muffs or pocket, 
simply to warm their hands! Often has tho writer 
dorife so ■with success, watching also for an opportunity 
to introduce furtively one into her mouth; for the 
meanest person in Franco would think it a shocking 
want of propriety and decorum to eat in the street. 
A foreign workman goes to Jhe scene of his labours 
^vitli his aoupe or ca/if in a tin-can. lie knows that, by 
paying one half-penny, he can get either of them 
warmed up at the first cottage he comes to. Very 
many of the extremely poor contrive to afford the 
great comfort of»a fire for themselves by this means 
alone, clfarging a half-penny additional for a seat beside 
it whilst you «at your breakfast or dinner. And liow • 
much better and wiser is this plan, than sitting under 
a hedge munching cold meat or cheese to their bread, 
as our labourers at a distance from their homes ore 
forced to do! • 

Then in dress, how economically do these foreigners 
on pinched hacomes manage 1 Nlver do you see darned 
stockings or dirtjs gowns. When new stockings arc 
bought, foi^a few sous you will get the heety run up 
and down to strengthen them; and when they shew 
symptoms of holes, for*a little more you can get them 
new-footed from the upper part of an old pair: Six pair 
of old stockings make three pair, or soqjetlroes even 
four of (as good as) new ones. Rv^ one—even of 
the servant-class—has her merinos, ttwmsselines-de- 
laine,* or napolitaine govrioSi regdlarly hy 

persons who do nothing else; and for Is, oP,ISa 
a gown which would be worn Stained o* dSfty, or 
washed so as to make if look, old and shabby,''in’ 
England, wfil be returned quite wnwated in appear¬ 
ance. How eaifly might pei^s jimppprii themMlres 
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by doinjf tlipie things cheap enough to mahe il worth 
any ono’| wliile to profit by tlie convenience! Every 
new gown is lined with the old one; t!iey thin)c it 
extravagant to buy new lining. The plaits art changed 
after two months’ wear^ so.asjto give it a fresh appear-l 
ance, and hinder cheap silks from cutting. Ee-dipping 
or dyeing silks or woollens is universal, and |hc articles 
arc quite fit to wear, while tliise dope in Englanfl 
tell their own tale at the first glanee-j-or else are so 
expensively dyed, tliat little people find it almost belter 
economy to purchase a new dress. 

It never seems to be remarked how much more plainly 
people dress abroad than with us. You never see the 
tawdry, dirty creatures in gauzes and coarse artificial 
flowers you meet here at every turn. People who can 
afford to dross handsomely, do so, though ladies, when 
-they walk in the streets, endeavour to make themselves 
little remarkable; but persons wfiio cannot spend much 
money upon their clothes, only study to be clean, fresh, 
and as near the prevailing fashion in shape as possfhle. 
,If they cannot buy bonnets, in the mode, they wear none. 
If a servant is given a flounced gown belonging to her 
mistress, she takes off the flounces, and employs them 
in altering or mending it. Here,' if yi'ii give one to a 
beggar, she will put it on, flounces^nd all; and T have 
been asked for a penny by .the wearer of artificial 
flowers as dirty and faded as the rest of the costume. 
After fifty, flowers are laid aside abroad, and by sober- 
minded females, long before; it bging supposed that 
wrinkles and gray hairs are not rendered less observable 
bjwv.wa.”:*© those things more properly adapted for tlio 
embellisiiment of youtli. To be -sure, you must do 
as they do in Home, ntid in EAgland, do as they do in 
England; therefore, if we will wear artificial flowers, 
let them at least be fresh and clean, and well made; 
and well-made flowers are not so cheap as ribbons, 
altliough common ones are clieaper. 

We are very fond of imitating the Prench. When 
the Empress Eugdnic appeared, every woman in London 
would have a bonnet like liorsi and tlie milliner# liad 
to sit up all night to execute the onlers tliat over-, 
whelmed them. It was easy to imitate her bonnet, 
and it was a very pretty one, no doulit; but it wquld 
iiave been better bad all ranks endeavoured to imitate 
her grgeious, graceful smile, and her simple, nnpre- 
tendingfcharm of manner. However, we shall turn 
aside from empresses and gracious manners, and look 
lower, whore imitations will be equally laudable. Let 
some of our poor seamstresses take to footing old 
stockings, and running the lieels of fresh purclia.'^c# 
ones, altering plaits, &c., for small sums, and I tliink 
they would soon realise more than by making slop- 
shirts. Let any common dyer take to cleaning gowns 
for a trifle, and ho will soon make up for aslyng little 
I. by the number of people of all ranks who would be 
glad to have the effects of stain and llust removed, 
when they might not choose to give Ss. or 4s. for the 
accommodation. I address not rich people, who ought 
to give away their o^psscs to impoverished gentle- 
’ women—such as inferior governesses, who liave to keep 
up an appearance; a»d whatever flowers and gauzes 
they do not burn—as they ought to doS-to strolling 
actresses, instead of their own o^rpaid attendants. 
Such, of course, I do not address; but thase who try 
to economise upon reduced ii^comes, would, I think, 
largely patronise the littlh contrivances I have allhded 
to above. In fine, small gardens would afford many a 
nice dish of* mange tout and prud’Aommet, when other 
vegetables would'fake up too much room. A cottager, 
in thinning hie letiuee, would either make a few pence, 
or give himself a nice dish, instead of throwing what 
4io removes to a pig? large families of slenderly por¬ 
tioned girls, wUpie ni^rinos must last two winters, 
would appear as nesit and nice the last as the firrt; 
and all, by copying our neighbours in what is useral 
and estimable, instead of looking upon the mere show 


e 

and tinsel of cootinentll life, and sighing for peaches, 
and grajtes, and .public amusements, not to be had at 
home, except by the foirtunate few who possess easy 
incomes. • ’ , 

. .. __ , 

' THE ‘OLD CO,URT, SUBURB.”* 

Ant book with the na^e %f Leigh Hunt upon the 
title-page is pretty certain to attract 4 large nunfber of 
readers. Of all contcmpiiRry autlyirs, he hal perjtaps 
tl)f IiappieUt talent for making hooks of a pleasant, 
readaVe dcscTi|>lion, wliicli .engage c#iinsity witliout 
tiring it^nd excite reflection and emotion in that 
moilOTate l|'.^reo wliich occupies dnd elevatee the thind, 
witliout ovei^asking tlie attention. Tlio effect of his 
best writing rcijemhles tliat of the finer sorts of light 
sparkling wines,’ wliich produce a gentle exliiliicntion, 
with no sense of alTer-languor or (iKscomposurc of tlie < 
system. You read it witli a qui^'t, composed gratifica¬ 
tion ; a»d if at any time you are moved to a profoundef 
feeling, you scarcely notice the impression until it'is 
fixed, independently of oonseioiis effort, in the memory. 

He is charming alike in criticism, in poetical represen- ' 
tation, in ctliical disquisition, and in, that^ stjain of 
mitigled narrative and observation whicii is the cha,- 
raetoristic of tlie work bet’ori^ us. Topogrnpliical 
descriptions are generally dull tilings; yet under his 
handling tliey become lively, .and rt'pleto witlt human 
interest. These mcmoriiilf of Kensington, tlumgli 
histoncally slight and fragmentary, are so gracefully 
st nijig together, and form so pleasant a conipctidit^i 
of local biograpliy, nnociiote, «and attractive reeWIlec- 
tions, tliat wo may fairly say they present a bettor and 
more accurate picture of courtly' and iiuburbau life and 
habits, during a given jieriod, than any wfliich we 
possess in the fornjpof regular history. Works of this 
kind, indco'^ are properly supplements to history, 
setting forth in minute detail wliat was obliged to be 
passed over in tlie gcnerjjl delineation. Tlie design 
and plan of tl^ writer w ill ho seen from the following 
quotation, wliiclt wo extract from the introductory 
cliapter:— • 

‘ Tlie beauty and salubrity of Kensington, its com- 
binatton, so to spenk, of tlio elegances of town and 
country', and the multitude of its associatitms with 
courts, w’its, aq^ literature, have long rendered it such 
a favourite with Hie lovers of books, tliat the want of 
some account of it, not altogether alien to its character, 

has constantly sarprised them. The way to it 

is the pleasantest out of town ; you may walk in high¬ 
road, or on grass, as you-plcase; the frosli air salutes 
you from a liealthy soil; and tlicro is not a stefl of the 
way, fftim its commencement at Kensington Gore to* 
its termination beyond Holland House, in whicit you 
are not greeted witli tlie face of somcvpleasant memory. 
Here, to “minds’ eyes” convcrsaiit with local bio¬ 
graphy, stands a beauty, lookmg out of a window; 
there, a wit, talking witli otlier wits at a garden-gate; 
there, a poet on tlic gretfinsward, glad to get out of the 
London smoke, and find liimself among trees. Here 
come De Veres of tlie times of old; Hollands and 
Davenants of the Stuart and Cromwell tlTnes [ Evelyn 
peering abditt ,liim soberly, and Samuel Pepys in ft 
bustle. Hijre advance Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, G«y, 
»Sir Isaac Kewton; Steele from visiting Ad(Bstip| 
Walpole from visiting the Foxes, Johnson from a'diatB^, 
with liJphinstone, ./KnjM froni*a communication j 
Wilkes. Here, in his carriage, is liitig 'William 
going ^ronf the palace to opA parli|penki Qna^' 
Anne, for the same purpose; George L, ,Geor* lL-« 
we shall have the pleasure of looking at au.. j 

.. . .—.. ' ... .I,,.-.-- .' I .^. i inm’ i y 

^ nt OlS .Court Suim'i ; or, Mtmmialt of ■ 
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personages a little more c!o8cIy*-and tkere, from o»tof 
Kensington Gardens, ootnes' bursting, as if the whole 
recorded polite world were ii^ flower' at one and the 
same period, alj the fashion of the gayest, times of 
those sovereigns, blooming with chintzes, full-blown* 
with hoop-petticoats, towering with top-knofs andf 
toupees. Here come# “ Lady Mary,” quizzing every¬ 
body ; Lady Suffolk, lookmg jjscreet; there the lovely 
Belloadens and Lepels; there Miss Howe, laughing 
with Nanty Lowther (who «Htde her very grave aftcr- 
wnrfts); there Chesterfield, Hanbiiry Williams, Lord 
Horvoy; Miss Chudlcigh, not over-clothed; the Miss 
Gunnings, drilling crowds of admirers; ai^,lfore is 
George &lwyn, interchanging wit with ^ly Lady 
TowTishcnfl, the“Laay Bellaston” (so atybast it has 
been said) of Tom Jones. Who is to kiuw of all this 
company, and not be willirig to meet To meet it, 
there(j|;frc, we propose, both out-of-djgws and in-doors, 
not omitting other persons who ar^worth half the rest 
—Mrs Inchbald for one. Mrs Inchbald shall closc'thu 
last generation for us, and Coleridge shall bring us 
down to our own time.’ 

. In the course of the work, nccordingl)-, the reader is 
made acquainted with all the notabilities that ever 
lived t^t Hansington, or were any way associated there¬ 
with; also with every notable building within tiie 
suburb, and every nook and corner connected with 
interesting reminiscences. It is a convenient feature 
of the work that fhe autiior does not attempt to deal 
with his subject chronokigically; since the chrono¬ 
logical point of view, though good to start from, in order 
twshew the rise and growth of a place, would not be 
suitable in dealing with juinute particulars. It^lfeuld 
only end, as he says, in confusing botli time and pliicc, 
by caerying the reader backwards aad forwards from 
tlie san^e houses for tlie purpose of meeting contem¬ 
porary demands. So he conclud;^: ‘ Tliat the best 
w-ay of proceeding, after taking tlic' general survey, is 
to set out from some particular spot, on’lho ordiniiry 
principle of perarabi'lation, and so attend to each 
house or set of premises by itself, as ^ar as we aVc 
acquainted with it.’ 

Of course, Kqiiaington Palace and Holland House 
come in for the largest share of notice; but there is 
scarcely a mansion or a cottage it^, the locality fvhicli 
has not interesting recollections appertaining to it. 
Ilistorilal personages encounter us ly; almost every 
door and gateway; and the anoedbtes which our con¬ 
ductor has to tell of them, if not always novel, are 
invariably pleasing, and may be rctqlily remembered. 
No book could aflbrd more available matter for quota¬ 
tion ; the main difilculty we iiavc in dealing with it is 
to selefft such passages as may have an interest for the 
greatest number of readers. Let us stop, Isjwevcr, 
before a small house—one of a row—at Kensington 
Gore, and hear wjjat our author has to say of it:— 

‘In this house, a little sequestered establislimcnt 
was kept^hy ^he once famou* demagogue Wilkes—a 
man as much over-esSmated perhaps by his admirers 
for a patriotism which waisnevcr thoroughly disin¬ 
terested, as he was depreciated for a libertinism by 
no means unaccompanied by good qualities. “ J^k 
Wilkes,” as‘he was familiarly ^led—member of par- 
lltunent, alderman, fine gentle«pan> scholar coarse wit, 
and niiddiing writer—^as certainly‘an “impudent 
dog,” lia more senses than that of Jaok*SfllDsolute in 
the jpiiyt. Excess Of animal spirits, and the want of 
any depth of perceptio# into solitid of the gravest ques¬ 
tions, l^d hiiff iigo outrages against decorum tm were 
jnstty denoutt^ .^•gU’but the hypooritigal. Never- 
thel^* is indebted to him for roofe than 

one hwfiti l^ticalarly the freedoni from arbitrary 
♦aifrest., 'i . the popularity to which he had attained 
^ one titnd was immense. “ Wilkes gpd Libertsy ’’was 
; pwtto of '4ie;univeriial Enilish nation, sit was bn 
aotnetimes^on eV^’ door, ati^ oh evert 


coach (to enable it to get along); it stamped the butter- 
pats, the biscuits, the handkerchiefs; in short, had so 
identified one word with tiie other, that a wit,fwriting 
to Boraebgdy, began his letter with: “ Sir, I take the 
iWilkes and liberty to assftre you.” 

' Wilkes prospered so well by his patriotism, that 
lie maintained three establishments at a time; one in 
the Isle of Wight, fog the summer; another in Gros- 
venor Square, where his daughter Maiy kept house for 
him ; and tlie third at this place in Kensington Gore, 
where his second daughter, Harriet, lived with her 
mother, a Mrs Arnold, who assisted in training her 
wis’i a propriety that must have been thought remark¬ 
able. The first daughter, who was as plain and ns 
lively as her father, died unmarried, universally 
lamented. Tlio other, n very agreeable lady, in face 
ns well ns in manners, we had tlie pleasure of seeing 
once, in company witlwhcr husband, the late estimable 
Serjeant Kougb, wlio became a judge in India. . . . 

Wilkes, who lived to a good age, owing probably 
to his <ove of exercise, was in the habit, to the last, 
of walking from Kensington to the city, deaf to tlie 
solicitations of the hackney-coachmen, and not at all 
minding, or rather, perhaps, conrting, the attention of 
everybody else vo an appearance, whicli must always 
have been remarkaMe. Personal defects deprecate or 
defy notice, according to the disposition of tlie indivi¬ 
dual. Wilkes was not disposed to deprecate anything. 
He was tall, meagre, and sallow, with an underliung, 
grinning, good-liiirnourcd jaw, dnd an obliquity ol' 
vision, which, liowcvcr objectionable in t lie ey c^if 
opponents, occasioned the famous vindicatW!fTr?m a 
partisan, that its possessor did not “ squint more than 
a gentleman should.” Upon the Strength of his having 
been a colonel of militia, tlie venerable patriot daily 
attired liis pcfson in a suit of scarlet and buflf, witli a 
rosette in Iiis coeked-liat, and a pair of military-boots; 
and tlio reader may fancy him tlius coming tow.ards 
Knigbtsbridge, ready to take off’ tlie bat in tlie liighcst 
stylo of good-breeding tb anybody tliat ^ourted it, or 
to give the gentleman “satisfaction,” if ho was di.s- 
‘bespectful to tlio squint. For Wilkes was as brave as 
he was liglit-bearted. He was an odd kind of English. 
Frtlicliraaii, tliat had strayed into Farringdon Ward 
Witliont; and lie ultimately mystified both king and 
people; for be was really of no party, but that of 
pleasure and a fine coat. The best tiling about him 
was liis love of his daughters; just as the pleasantest 
thing in the Frcncli is their walking about witli tlieir 
families on the Boulevards, after all the turbulence and 
volatility of their insurrections. 

But an interest attaches to this house of Wilkes’s, 
far beyond these pleasant anomalies; for here Junius 
visited. At this idoor, knocking towards dinner-time, 
miglit be seen a tall, good-looking gentleman, of an 
imposing pre#?nce, who, if anybody passing 'by had • 
known who he was, and had chosen to go and tell it, 
miglit have been the making of the man's fortune. 
This was Philip Francis, afterward? one of the denoun¬ 
cers of Hastings,’ ultimately Sfr Philip Francis, K.B.;. 
and now, since the publication of Mr Taylor’s book on 
the subject, understood to be thfft “ mighty boar of the 
forest,” as Burke qallcd him, trampling down all before- 
liim, the author of Junius's Letters, Mrs Rpilgh said, 
that he dined at Kensington frequently, arid that he 
once cut oflT a lock of htr hair. She wat then a child. 
She only knew him as Mr Fraftcis j bat the had “an 
obscure imagination that liei: father orice^d the bad 
mot Junius.” He might so, in aftor-daya; Mt wo feel 
convinced tliat Wilkes did not know him for Junius at 
the time.’ . • 

From Wilkertaad Junius, lipw^tw, nfei.triust here 
part company; and, passing oym? ,a good deri of local 
history, and many pleasant/miboilotes, pause for_a 
moment over a thoughtful pasfiigc^ which we fancy the 
reader may UM to' It i? on thri sombre subject 
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of tlio situations most appropriate for cliuroh-yards or 
burial-K^ounds. 

‘•Keturning out of Kensington Square by the way we 
entered it, we come, in tlie most open part ofthe High 
Street, to the parish-churchy and churcli-yard; tliq^ 
former, a small and homely*building ’for so distin¬ 
guished a suburb; the lattetl suggesting a doub^ 
whether a burial-ground ought to abut so closely on a 
public way. In some moods of the mind, the juxta¬ 
position is very painful. It looks as if death itself were 
no escape from the turmoils of life. We feel as if the 
noise of carts and cries were never to bo out of one’s' 
hearing; as if the tears, however hidden, of those ■vflio 
stood mournfully looking at our graves, were to be 
mocked by the passing crowd of indifferent spectators ; 
as if the dead might bo sensible of the very market 
.going on, with all its night-lights and bustle—as it 
does here on Saturdays—and of tlie noise of drunken 
husbands and wives, persisting in bringing a sense of 
misery into one’s last home. ^ • 

On the other hand, the sociable man may sometimes 
be disposed to regard witli complacency tliis kind of 
postliumous intercourse with the living. He may feel 
as if the dead were hardly the depa^ed—as if they 
were still abiding among their friends and fellow- 
creatures, not displeased evonsto hear tlie noise and the 
bustle, or, at least, as if in ceasing to lio.ar onr voices 
tliey were still, so to speak, rcjiosing in i/ur arms. 
Morning, someliow, in this view yf tlie case, would 
seem to be still theirs, though they chose to lie in bed ; 
f^.«i»rnlon is with them, without their liaving any 
of tlie trouble of it. The names may be read on tlieir 
tombstones as familiarly as tliey used to be on tbeir 
doors; children play about their graves, untliinkiugly 
indeed, but joyously, and with as little tliouglit of 
irrovereiico as buttcrilies; and the good" fellow going 
liome at niglit from liis party', brcatlies a jovial instead 
of a mournful blessing on their memories, rerhaps 
lie knew them; perhaps ho liqs been joining in one of 
tlieir old fav.mrite glees by Callcott or Spoffortk, tlie 
former of whom was a Kensington nian, and tlie latter, 
of wliom lies buried licre, and is recorded at tlie church- 
door. And assuredly the dead Spoffortli would liivj no 
fault with his living remembrancer. 

In quiet counfry-place.s there is, in fact, a sort of 
compromise in this instance betw-eon the two feelings 
of privacy and publicity, wliicli we have often tliought 
very pleasing. Tlie dead in a small sequestered village 
seem liardly removed from their own houses. The last 
home seems atniost a portion of tlie first. The clergy^ 
man’s house often lias the cliurch-yard as close to it as 
tlie garden; and when he goes into liis grave, he scorns 
but removed into another room; gone to bed, and to 
his sleep. Ho lias not “left;” ho lies there .with his 
_ family, still ready to waken with them all, on the 
* heavenly morning. * 

This, however, is a feeling upon the matter whicli 
we find it difficult to realise in a hustling town. We¬ 
ars tliero convinced, %pon the whole, tliat, whether 
’ near to houses or away from them, tlio sense of quiet 
is requisite to tlie projpr idea of the cbureh-yard. Tlie 
dead being actually severed from us, no Ibnger visible, 
no .longer having voices, all siglits %nd sounds, but of 
the gentlest and quietest kind, seem to *e imperti¬ 
nences toiyards them; pot to jpelong to theiff, Quiet, 
being the thing furthest femoved from cities, and what 
we iiuagine to pervade all space, and the gulfs between 
the stars, is requisite to make us feel that we are 
standing on the threshold of heaven.’ 

Some pages fnjtli^r on, there is n very beautiful 
passage on the practice of putting flowers on graves, 
with which, we .will favour the reader before conclud¬ 
ing, and which will shew him, along with the foregoing, 
how delightftilly the author can blend reflection 'with 
I his desultory narrative^ Meanwl^ile, turning over the 
' pages for some extractable anecdote which has an air 


of nlvclty as well as pleasantry, We light upon the 
following:— 

‘ Turning northward out of the high-road, between 
J[,ower and Upper 'Pliilliraore Place, is.Hornton Street, 
at the furtlicr house in which, on the right-hand, 
i'csided for some years. Dr Thomal Frognall Dibdiu, 
the sprigiitliest of bil^ibmani&cs. He was not a 
mere bibliomaniac. Hc«rcally saw, though not very 
fur, into the merit of the hooks whibh lie read! He 
also made some big hook#of his pwn, which, though 
for the meat part of little interest but to little Snti- 
qitaries, contain passages amusing fo|^ their animal 
spirits '%qd enjoyment. When thi? doctor visited 
hbraric^' tlic continent, lie djned with tlie monks 
and others Ivlio possessed tliom, and made ^ feast-day 
of it witli gaiety of liis company. When he 
assembled liis friends over a new publication, or fot 
the purpose of w.fi^cting a sot of old ones, tlie,mcet- 
iiig was wliat he delighted to call a “ symposium ”— 
that is to say, tliey drank as 'S'cll ns ate, and wore 
very merry over old books, old words, and what tliey 
jicrsuadcd themselves was %bl wmo. Tliere wouild 
have been a great deal of reason in it all, if the books 
had been worth as niucli inside ns out; but in a ques¬ 
tion between tlie finest of works in plafh ealF, qpd one 
of tlie fourth or fiftli rate, old and rare, and bound by 
Ch.arlcs Lewis, the old hook ifould Iiavo carried it 
hollow. It would even have been road with the grc'ater 
devotion. However, the mania was liarmlcss, and 
lielpcd to maintain a proper^ curiosity into past ages. 
Tom—for tlioiigh a reverend and a doctor, we can 
harjJljj think of him seriously—was a good-natu;jd 
fellow, not very dignified in .wiy respect; but hi^liad 
the rare merit of Iieiiig candid. A moricrate sum of 
money was bequJfathed him by Uouec; and lie said ho 
thought lie deserved it, from the “ respectful attention” 
he had al\v.aj’s pabjfto that notfo'cry agreeable gentle¬ 
man. Tom^vas by no means ill-looking; yet bo tells 
us, that being in company, wlieii lie was young, with 
a^ elderly geiitlcman, wlig knew liis father, and the 
gentleman being asked by somebody wlietlier the son 
resembled liim, “Not at all! ” was the answer: “ Captain 
DibJin was a fine-looking fellow.” # i 

This same fatlier was the real glory of Tom ; for the 
re:«lef must kno^u tlial Captain Tlibdin was no less 
a perstm than tlie “Tom Bowling” of the^famous 
sca-song— • ^ 

Ifere a sheer liiilk lies poor Tom Bawling, 

'The darling of our crew. 

Captain Thomas Dibdin was the brotlier of Charles 
llibdin, the songster of the seamen ; and an admirable 
fellow was Cliarlcs, and a fine fellow, in every respect, 
the brother thus fondly recorded by him. “ Ho more,” 
continues the song—for the reader will not grudge us 
the pleasure of calling it to mind— • 

No more lie’ll hc.tr the tempest howling. 

For death has broached Wim to. 

His form was of ths manliest beauty, 

His heart was kina and soft; 

Faithful below lie did bis duty, 

But now he’s^onc aloft. • 

Dr Dibdin waq thus the nephew of a man «f genlaf^ 
and tlie sar^of «ne of tiie best specimens of an EngBt^'. 
snian. His memory may be content. - '' ,1,'. 

The doctor relates an anecdote of th6 house pjilkj'f v 
site him, which he considers Iqual to any 
of real life.” This comes of,th^ an%uarian 
speaki^^g 1if superlatives, and tkpfess^g 
at every little thing. As the circutststance, , 

is complete of its kind, and the kirA, tliongK noc m 
we suspect, as may be.in^ine^.'is not .qpe 
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children, had been left in poasiasion of the housed and church-yard 80 dUtinguiihed—is adorned with flowers, 
desired to let it. A retired merchant of sixty, who A printed tablet requests people not to pluck tlio 
was looking out for a house in Kensington, came to floeiers; and the request appears to be attended .to. 
see it. Ho fel} in love with the widow; paid his Humankind are disposed to be reasonable and feeling, 
addresses to her on tlie spot, in a respectful version oi* \^f reasonable appeal is made to them, and a chord in 
the oid question pt(t to tlie ftcir showers of shell Rouses,4'the heart is touched. I'he public cemeteries, which 
“Are you, my dear, td be let^ith the lodgings ?” and we have vnitated fiqfe the Krenoli, appear to have 
after a courtship of six moi^ths, was wedded to the brought back ,among^s this inclination to put flowers 
extehtporaneous Object of liis affections at Kensington on graves. The custom has prevailed more or loss in 
Church, tlie doctor himself jt^efully officiating as clergy- almost all parts of the world, according as nations and 

man*; for tile parties .were amiable; the bridegroom religions have been kindly.It does not follow 

was a collector of books, ^and the books were lU'.uolb- that tho.se who are slow to resume it must be unfeeling, 
panted by a ceilSr full of burgundy and cli!invp'.gme.’ anj more tlian those who are quick to do so must of 


lanied by a cellar full of burgundy and cli!imp'.ghe.’ anJ more tlian those who are quick to do so must of 
in^tho chapter on ^Tolland House, we liMt informa- necessity be otherwise. A variety of tliouglits on tlie 
,ion Vespeiting the original possessors of tlie mansion— subject of death itself may produce different impres- 


tion respefiting the original possessors of tliS mansion— 
tile De Veres, the lliches, and tlie iroxes-/not omitting, 
of course, what could be collected respecting Addison, 


subject of death itself may produce different impres¬ 
sions in this respect on different minds; but, generally 
speaking, evidence is in favour of the flowers. You 


the Cqiintess of Warwick, and her^oii, wlio seems not are sure that those who put tliem think of the dead 
, to have been quite such a scapegrace as is commonly someliow. Whatever motives may be mixed up v. ith 
believed. Mr Hunt, {lowever, necessarily draws u^ion it, the respectful attention solicited towards the de¬ 
literary history for his facts relating to these latter parted\s unequivocal; and this circumstapee is pleasing 
personages; and were w#to repeat what he has set to the living, and may benefit their dispositions. They 
• down, we should probably be telling our readers only think tliat their own memories may probably be clic- 
what most of them already know. The following rislied in like rqanner; and thoughtfulness is awakened 
j passagf, )fevin& reference to later times, and to persons in tliem towards living ns well as dead. It is tiie 
not so well known liistoricnlly, may be more likely to peculiar privilege, too, ff flowers to befit every place 
recommend itself on ttic score of'novclty. Hogurs and in wliich tliey appear, and to contribute to it its best 
Luttrell ,aro well known to us all by qiiine, but Leigh associiUioiis. We had almost said, they are incapable 
Hunt is likely to possess more particulars concerning of being put to jinwortliy use. The contradiction 
■ them tiian are familiar \o the generality. Let us, w ould look simply moii8trou.s, and tlie flowers be pitied 

therefore, hear him tell an anecdote ii which the two for the insult.Besides being beau^jj^t tiwa?,- 

pleasantly connected. ^ selves, flowers are suggestive of every other kind 

~ Wie gnmnds at the» back of the house are more of beauty; of gentletfess, of jouthfulness, of hope, 
extensive than might be supposed, and contain many Tlioy are evidences of nature’s good-nature; proofs 
fine old trees of various kinds, with sfwts of charming niaiiilcst tliat slie means us well; that slie loves to 
seclttsioii. Tlie portion nearest tlie liouse presents an give us tlie beautiful in addition to tlie useful. Tliey 
expanse of turf of tlie tnoat luxurio^'s description, with neutralise bad witli good; beautify good itself; make 


extensive than might be supposed, and contain many 
fine old trees of various kinds, with sfwts of charming 
seclusion. Tlie portion nearest tlie Iiouse presents nn 
expanse of turf of tlie tnoat luxurio^'s description, with 


a most noble elm-tree upon it, and an alcqye facing the life livelier; human bloom more blooming; and anti¬ 
west, in which there is a couplet tliat was put up by cipate tlie spring of Ujaven over the winter of tlie 
the late lord, in hon«ur of, Mr Rogers, and a copy of grava. Their very frailty, and the shortness of their 
verses by Mr Luttrell, expressing bin inability to Jives, please us, because of 'tills their indestructible 


verses by Mr Luttrell, expressing bin inability 
emulate the poet. The couplet is as follows:— 

Here Bog'efs sat, and here for ever dwell. 

To me, those pleasures that hc^saug so well. ^ 


Inscriptii 

though', ought in particular to b^ faultless; seats in thoughts will have immortal realisation.. And it is for 
summer-time, and loungings about on luxurious turfs all these reasons that flowers on graves are beautiful, 
(half an hour before dinner), beget the most exacting and that wo hope to see them Jirosper accordingly, 
criticisms; and tlius a nice question lies arisen, wlictiier * But we have two more reasons for noticing the 
the relative pronoun in tliis couplet ought to be tku particular grare before us. One is, that when we saw 
or which. Our first impression was in favour of that; it for the first time, a dog came nestling against it, ns if 
but hafjpening to repeat the lines next morning wliile with affection, taking up his bed—in wliicli we left liim 
•in the act of walking, wc involuntarily snid^uiAic/i; —as tlioqgli he liaR again settled himselfbesidc a master; 
upon which side of the question we are accordingly the other, that wliile again looking at the grave, and 
prepared to flght^with ail the inveteracy of deserters tliinking how becomingly the flowers were attended to,' 
from the other.’ , being as fresh as wlicn we saw them before, a voice, 


Jives, please us, because of 'tills their indestructible 
association witli beauty; for while they make us regret 
our, o«'n like transitory existence, they soothe us with 
a cun8ciou8nes.s, however dim, of our power to perceive 
beauty; tliercfore of our link witli something divine 


ons challenge cemmenfs; brief ones, it is and deathless, and of our right to iiope tliat immortal 
ought in particular to b^ faultless; scats in thoughts will have immortal realisation., And it is for 
■time, and loungings about on luxurious turfs all these reasons that flowers on graves are beautiful, 
hour before dinner), beget the most exacting and that wo hope to see them Jirosper accordingly. 
is; and tlius a nice question lies arisen, wlictiier * But we have two more reasons for noticing the 


•in the act of walking, wc involuntarily snid^uiAic/i; — as tlioqgli he liaR again settled himselfbesidc a master; 
upon which side of tlie question we are accordingly the other, that wliile again looking at the grave, and 
prepared to flght^ with ail the inveteracy of deserters tliinking liow becomingly the flowers were attended to, 
from the other.’ being as fresh as wlicn we saw them before, a voice, 

We seem now to have space'only for that beautiful behind us said gently: “Those ore my dear children.” 
passage on adorning *grave8 witli flowers, which we It was the mother. Slie had us, perhaps, looking 
promised to shew the reaej^t, and which we passed longer than was customary, and thus been induced' 
over for the moment, lest we should quote too much to speak. We violate no delicacy in mentioning the 


at once in (he didactic or reflective vein, for the taste circumstance. Records on toAnhstones are inlrodacers 


of some wbifmight prefer a fewsamples of the anec- 
dotical portion of the book. Having ponlulted their 
entertainment to such extent as the foa^ojqg) perhaps 


of the living to th6 dead—makers o£ morlial acquaint¬ 
ances; and “ohe touch of nature,” in making the 
“ wliple world kin,” gives tliem the right, of speaking 


entertainment to such extent as the fonegojqg', perhaps “ wlipie world kin,” gives tliem the right, of speaking 
they will not mind being ‘edifled’ a ifttle by our,, like kindred to and of'one stioUier. we expressed to 
au^or’s Immily on the suQect of ^aves and flowers; the good parent our pleasure at seeing the flowers so 
for though pensive, It It not glootoy, hut, Uk% every- well kept, and for so long a time. She agM they would 
tiling he wrlteii Uiumined with the finest rays of 'bo so as long as she lived. 

cheeifUlMss. ^ Tbg inflections appear t# have been It is impossible not to respect a^d sympathise with 
ocaasioued by tos noticing two graves in Kenwngton feelings like these. "We should say, nevertheless— 
chunih-yard OTnamdated in.the manner mentioned, and as questions of this kind itre of genial interest, 
After stating the names of the departed, with their we address the remark to all loving survivors— ;that 
^8 and the dates of <^ath, lie proceeda as follows although a lifhlong observMilie of such attentions 
' Chatnloys wwrl, but we could do anything put dishonour Vo li#lng or dead, the 

t them hecaMse their grave—^e only tmeAn the dUcontlnuaace of it, ^r a certain lapse of time, couia 
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not of necessity be a reproach to either; for the practice 
concerns the feelings of the one still more than the 
memory'of the other; and ia cases where it m^ht 
keep open the wounds of reoRmbrance tooiong and 
too^ sorely’, no loving persons, while alive, could wish 
that their’survivors should tike such pains to hinder 
themselves from being relieved, tit is natural, for some 
time, often for too long a time, to associate with the^ 
idea of the dejfarted, the bodies in which they lived, 
and in which wo loved them. Pew of us can go spirit- 
,ualise their new condition all at once, as to visit them 
in thought nowhere but in another world. We have 
been too much accustomed to them bodily in this, eln 
fact, they are still bodily with us—still in our world, 
if not on it; and for a time we must reconcile that 
thought to ourselves as well as we can—warm it with 
our tears, put it, on an equality with us by means 
of our very sorrow, from whicll^ whatsoe.ver its other 
^is^tdvantages, it is now exempt; give it earthly 
privileges of soihe kind, whether of flowers or otlicr 
fondness. • 

Nothing but 'urn-burial could help us better, could 
shorten the sense of the interval between one world 
and the other—between the corporeal apd the spiritual 
condition ; and to the practice of urn-burial the nations 
must surely return. Pupuia|ion will render it un¬ 
avoidable. But in the mcai^time wo must gradually 
let our thoughts of the body decay, even as the body 
itself dcc.iys—must consent to part with it, and become 
wholly spiritual, wholly sensible thiA its best aflectiot.s 
jhings of the mind and heart; and that as those, 
tTOlc in'ftis world, could triumph over thoughts of 
floatli, so lliey are ngw aseertfiining why they were 
enabled to do so in another. 

Let flowers, therefore, be put awhile on graves, and 
contend with the idea of death. Let Uiem contend 
with it, if we please, as long as we live, provided our 
own lives cannot in the nature e£ things he long; in 
which case, we are in a manner making our own 
mortal bed wjth those of the’departed, and preparing 
to sleep BW'cctly together till the great morning. But 
under other circumstances, let us learn to be content' 
that the flowers die, and that our companions have 
gone away; for go we shall ourselves; and it is fit tTiat 
we believe them gone into the only state in which they 
cannot perish.’ 

Prom these extracts, and the slight remarks that 
accompany them, our readers will obtain some notion 
of the kind of entertainment they may find in the 
Old Court Suburb, and be enabled to ju'dge for them* 
selves .whether the work he worthy of tjieir attention. 
If, however, they care for our opinion, we can assure 
them that we consider it a very pleasant hook; that 
we have read it from beginning to <nd with a lively 
satisfaction, and no weariness ; and that ’even in 
^arts that were not new to us, we have»been glad to 
be reminded, in the author’s graceful mgnner, of 
tlilDgs and .circmustauces whereof we were previously 
cognizant. 


HISTORICAL WORDS. 

• 

XpBRB are recorded, in the history gf mankind, many 
words with which everybody is acquainted, jnd in the 
genuineness of which eveiybody believes, sometimes 
the whole signification of,a gr»t event lies, so to say, 
hidden in them. They give vent to a common and 
public feeling and therefore they are accepted by high 
and low, with no more distrust than the fact itself to 
which they reftr. 

Antiquity lias transmitted to succeeding ages many 
words, both simple and sublime, worthy of the deeds 
of the heroes of the time. In tjiis case, inquiiy is of 
no avail, and we m,tist accept all such sayings os 
truthful traditions. AU we axe able to do is, to examine 
whether the Words attHhuted: to Alexandm*, P^hdes, 


Cincl^natus, or Cmsar, hre worthy of these great men; 
and if we find they could have said so, why, they did 
say so. But, happily or not for the time of the moderns, 
liistorical criticism-Is there less difl^’ult; and it is 
^ Vally curious to inquire whether the words which are 
|ittribiAed to high persons; especially to crowned heads, 
were truly uttered by theta. •' 

No history abounds ijore tlmn .tliat of Prance in 
liistorical sayings—in mobs, as tlio Prench sayy and 
in no other country does.;<* single word, when appro¬ 
priate to thq circumstances, producc'so much sensanun. 
Yat it 80 happens, that scarcely any of these famous 
mots dhi^ullientic; and, strftngc as it*tSay seem, it is 
precisely niose,that ai’e received without question that 
are tl^e molv false. ' • * 

Who has rot read, in the appalling history of the 
execution of Louis XVI., tile beautiful sentence put in 
the mouth of the Abbe' Edgeworth when the unfoi’ymate 
monarch was on tlie’^ioint of receiving the deadly blow 
of the guillotine; ‘ Son of St Louis, ascend to Heaven!’ 
Have we not all, on hearing these pious and exalted 
words, been touched to the heart; and did one of us 
ever doubt the accuracy of the record ? The priest 
must liave said so, is tlie common notion. Not only did 
all the important historians of the i'rcnch Itevojution, 
M. Thiers included, vouch for the accuracy of that 
scene, but, wlietlicr m the hut or the palace, in 
the home of the republican or of the roy.'dist, every¬ 
body takes the words of the Abbe, Edgewortli for a 
granted truth. And, nevertheless, the worthy clergy¬ 
man declared publicly in writing, more Ilian thirty 
years ago, that the words were a mere invention: he 
nevWiittered them’on the scailbld of the Place (ie Ta 
Revolution. And yet, in spite of that public decla¬ 
ration, the touclling farewell is still repeated again 
and again. Pur critics, it is no more an liistorical ' 
saying, hut the res^of the nation take it as sueli, and 
thereby give expression merely to their own feeling. 

It would fo an easy task to demonstrate that the 
greater niimhcr of the words jutt in the mouth of 
Mipoleon Boii^parto arc nothing but popular fiction. 
But go to the farm and the workshop; there, the cry of 
the sentry—‘ And if you arc tlie Petit (fiiporcd, you shall 
not pass’—and other familiar discourses between the 
iniglity emperor ami his afi'cctionate soldiers, are moie 
readily believed than the address at the foot of the 
Pyramids or tlm adieu of Fontainebleau. ThCTe exist 
thick volumes full bf apocryphal Napoleon anecdotes; 
in this respect, lie is inferior to none, not even to 
Frederick tlie Grqat of I’russia. 

Tlicrc is also a word commonly attributed to tho 
celebrated General Kleber, who succeeded Bonaparte 
in Egypt as comraander-in-chief, and who is s*id, by 
nearly iJl the historians, to have flattered the future • 
dictator by exclaiming: ‘ You arc as great ns the 
world.’ The truth is, that the simpic^nd heroic Kleber 
never uttered these words; fur he, like liis republican 
colleagues, Desalx and Alexandre Dumas, foresaw and 
feared the ambitious designs of the talented Corsican. 
General Alexandre Duma| at least—the father of the 
illustrious romance-writer—always denied the state¬ 
ment; and it is certain that he, the gallant friend of 
Kleber, Desalx, Augeii^au, and Brune, livtd and died 
under the fli*t empire greatly neglected. 

Wc conjp no^ to an anecdote of g more pleasing 
character. Every history of the two French restom- 
fions of 1814 and 1815 relates that the Luc d’Artt^Sf. 
afterwards King Charles X., in making bis entrie 
Paris, pronounced the wordst ‘Nothin U cliAngedii.hl' . 
Prance: these is only one Pr8nettm#n more.’ 
words Ai the mouth of a prince returning exUe;;*' 
and happy the Bourbons if they had always kept these^ 
words in mind 1 But, here again, we must, dechufe 'that 
this promising sentence wm never uttered; The^tnCMIia 
Talleyran.>, of cunning memory, had ip the eveiti^j^ 
that ^ventfiA day a rather select party. at 
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his h&tel, and asked the corfipany, as a matt//r of 
coarse: ‘ What did the prince say ? ’ The general 
answer was: ‘Notfiing at all.’ ‘But,’ Csclaimed the 
sly diplomatist,,‘ho must hare said something;’ and 
addressing a well-known political writer, he conti-*l 

lined: ‘B-, yoO. are a wit; go into my cloiNtt and,, 

make a mot.’ B-Went, ailid came back three times; 

his wit was at fault, and his Jideas did not satisfy the 
comphny. At last lie returned a fourth time, and 
pronounoed with triumplMst emphasis the above- 
meiftioned patriotic words: ‘Nothing is changed in 
France; therPj^ is only one Frenchman more.’ 
rand applauded! the Due'd’Artois had foun^IcA mot; 
and the next day tlm papers made it known to the 
worfd, and, as an old French author says, ‘Iq, this 
manner history is written.’ 


LOOK AGAIN! 


r THE EQUIPAOn IN BEtiUW BTKEET. 


Look at these equip.ages and their appointment.'.! Mark 
the exquisite balance of that olaret-boihed chariot upon its 
springs—the 6ne sway of its sumptuous hainmcrcloth, in 
which the unsmiling coachman sits buried to the middle — 
the exact fit of the saddles, setting into the curves of the 
horses’ hajgks so as not to break, to the roost c.arcless eye, 
tlie fine lines which exhibit action and grace 1 See how 
they stand together—alert, fiery, yet obedient to tlie 
weight of a silken tlire’lid; and as tlie coacluroan sees you 
' studying his turn-out, observe the imperceptible feci of tlie 
reins and the just visible motion of his lips, conveying to 
the quick ears of his horse's the preniomtory, and, to ns, 
inaudible sound, to wliich, witliout drawinjf a hair’s-breadtli 
iifon the traces, they paw tiicir fine hoofs and cxoi ind 
tbeijP‘'nostriIs impatiently I* Come nearer, and find a speck 
or a iniscd hair, if you can, on these glossy coats ! Ob¬ 
serve the nice fitness of tlie dead-black Ifarncss, tlie modest 
crest up»n the panel, the delicate picking out of whito in 
the wheels, and, if you would vciituni^ upon a freedom in 
manners, look in through the window of rose-tinted glass, 
and see the splendid cushions and the costly and splendid 
adaptfition of the intof-ior. The twin-mated footmen fly 
to the carriage-door, and‘the pomatnqjcd clerk wlio 
lias enjoyed a tete-d-tiVe for wliich a prince-royal might 
sigh, and an amlnyssador might negotiate in vain, h.mds in 
his parcel. The small foot presses on the carpeted step, 
tlje airy vehicle yields lightly and recovers from the, sliglit 
weight of the descending form, the coachman inclines his 
ear for Che half-suppressed order from the footman, and 
off whU-ls the admiraiile structure, AimylRct, true, steady, 
but magically free and fast—as if horses, footmen, and 
chariot were hut the parts of some complicated centaur 
—some swift-moving monster upon Ilgs and wlicels.— 
Willis's Famous Persons and Famous Places, 

m now TO BE BEAUTIFLJL. 

*' As we Were about to start, 1 s.aw the captain Strove to 
an elevated position above the wheel; and it was interesting 
to see. how quickly; and completely the inward thought or 
purpose alters tlie outward man. lie gave a quick glance 
to every part of the ship. He cast his eye over the 
multitude sioming on toard the ship, among whom was 
■ the Amerloan ambassador to ^gland, who, if the captain 
may be skid to embody the mlp, may bo said with equal 
truth to embody in his official person a nation's right and 
honour. Ho* saw the husbands mad wives, the mothers 
and chadren, intrus^ to his care; and hiagilender form, 
as 'he gave the ohlers for oiir depaiture, seemed at 
once to grow xhore erect and.firm; Hhe*Muscles of 
his ffiitfe swefied; his dark eye glowed with a new fire^ 
and his whole j^rson expanded and htautlfied itself by 
the power of inward entotion, 1 have often noticed this 
inicNsting phCMlDenqn; and have come to the eonolueion, 
'U mas, er.troifiah Atl^, wishes to realise the fnjt ^wer 
i of nercoilat hei^|^|it must be by cherishing noble hopes 
and purpOKSwjj^na^ng aotpething tp do, and something 
to live for, v®eh b worthy of hnmasity—and which, by 
expanding the, capacities of, the eoul, gives exoaneion and 
to ‘‘tm body wWoh cantos ^‘^■Frq/issor 


. • Sat not that tip soul b Weary 

• Of this worldT so false and vain; 

* Say not ’tb a vexed and dreary 

' 'WilUerness oftirime and pain: . 

Ijfhch delight te in thy power— 

'Many a geniAnd many a flower— 

Look again I 

■Tliink not joy will ne’er forsake thee— 

Youth’s quick ardours long remain; 

^ Tliat sorrow cannot overtake thee— 

Nothing ovil ever stain; 

Fear to lapse in such poor dreaming— 

Trust not fortune nor all seeming— 

Look again! 

■When the voise of haughty Fashion 
Bids or woos thee to her chain ; 

„ tVlien some ,too-congcnial paSsion 
« Latent in thy breast would reign; 

Firmly stand in self-denial— 

Take no dogma withont trial— 

Look again I 

Leave unbreathed the harsh opinion— 

Lightly judge I not nor disdain; 

Chock unquiet Fancy's pinion, 

Wit’s sharp arrows oh restrain ! 

Kre a friend’s mbdeeds divulging— 

Krc an envious mood indulging— 

Look again! ^ 

Outward lookgfind see cre.ation " 

Heaven’s fir.st fair st:uftp retain ; 

Tlien on human abcnatioii 
Humbly look, and not in v.ain ; 

Virttic yet for tby discerning 
Tlicrc abounds—be ever learning 
Pure to keep’thine own light burning 
In its fragile ftno: 

* Hood evoking, ill suppressing, * 

, That will make the world a blessing— 

■Win thee trc.nsurcs worth possessing— 

, Inward look again I 

Early search out wh.at b duty. 

Make the record full and plain; 

Hand of Wealth, or eye of Beauty—■ 

Poet’s magic strain; 

Selfishness, thy heart to ice— 

Love,do warm it into vice— 

Tempting thee—disdain; 

When to sophists thou wonldst hearken, 

Wliile the rule of right they darken, 

Looj^ again! 

"Never let thy heart boat coldly, 

YeA on impulse keep a rein; 

Look o’er life's mixed chances boldly— 

Join the busy working tr^n ; 

Muph enduring—mnob forgivini^, 

Learn and teach the tmt of living, ' 

Oft again. 

Sodb earth’s (wil%ht bol5, nnoertain—■ • 

Soon robapprehension’s pain, ' 

Btrsts before Death’s ri^g cnrtoln, 

Into radiance never-fodi^— 

Glowing wanIBth owl all-pervadihg-^, 

Into Tmyi’s eternal reign; ; 

* Then the Soul in foil frnlUoa , • ‘ 

Of her birthrights intttitSon~.r 

, Perfect love, and,joy, and risloq-i 
'• Need not foo^ ■ 

Bibmihobak. . - JabM Knyiy/ao. 

R'lnted and: PobUshed by. W. >d A C«aHb*iW, tT , 

noiter Bow, Xonnoin and WB Mtfh Sttwifc 
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PpiCE 


MAJOR TRUEFITT ON SONGS FOR 
'k THE PIANO. 

Tiiu public was lately very much melted by aj rfbec- 
dote from the camp before Sebastopol, relating how 
cue evening after mess a young officer had produced 
considerable cxciteinent amongst his companions by 
singing to them the pretty Scotch song of Annie Jjaurir. 
The tender strains in which 1^ declared tliat for bonny 
Annie Laurie he could lay him down and die, sent the 
minds of all present back to their native land ; and as 
I every soldier has a sweetheart—sonje more than one— 
thi^ also thought of their respective fair ones, whom 
_ ffFfiiaps Aiey should never again see; a tear stole into 
*nearly every eye, am^for a fetf minutes there was tlic 
silence of deep emotion. I happen to have sonic private 
information about the gentleman who wa.s the songster 
: on this occasion, and therefore can revc:i>to the public 
i that, when alone in his tent, that night, he penned a 
few lines to his actual Annie Lau’ftc, as follow's: — 

I 'Av^u.tf 20, 9 r.M.—1 have»juFt returned from mess, 

! and, before going to rest, I feel inipelled, my deai^ Jane 
1 Catherine, to add a few wojils to the letter which f 
I have now nearly ready to be despatched to you. A 
I lovely moon is shining upon our c.amp, one of tTiose 
j full bright moons whicli bring people forth from their 
I chambers to gaze, meditate, and admire. All at 
once it occurs to me—you may be looking on the fair 
i luminary at the same •moment with myself. It is a 
delightful idea. And, what is more, you may be thinly 
ing, ns you gaze, that I am now beholding the same 
object in the distant East. You may be calling to mind 
your poor soldier, just as I am recalling your fair 
image. Charming thought, and h*ow well, fitted to 
^ sustain me under the hardships and jiangers which 
now beset me I 'Ob, dearest Jane Catlierine, the mere 
supposition that I may be the subject of your 
thoughts makes this, wretched tent a palace, and 
• this hard pallet a bel of state. One kiss of your 
miniature, and then |o that happy rest which makes 
up for all these dreadful days, since ft gives thee 
back to me in dreams. Adieu—anbther kiss—adieu ! ’ 
1 am also able, by my intimate conffection witli 
the parties, to relate, tljat Jane Catherine chanced to 
observe the full moon that night through a chink' 
in the draj’ing-room curtains, and considered for a 
moment with satisfaction, how fortunate it was that 
such should bo the state of the earth’s satellite, as 
papa, mamma, an^ herself were to go next evOhing to 
a dinner-party five miles across country, and the 
light would be"'decidedly useful to them in returning. 
This was. exactly at the hour when her lover was 
looking forth u^iou the luminary in his tent before 


Sebastopol. Immcdialcly'aftcr, and just as he teas 
pnniini/ the iihoec iiiijn^ioneil sentences, Jane Cii'^ierino 
found occasion to write to a friend in town on a small 
matter of business. , g 

‘F-, Auffust 20. My dear Isabella’—thus pro¬ 

ceeded her letter—‘ llnving no access to good shops 
in this country place, I am obliged to ask you to takfc 
some trouble for me in town. AVill you go ^ Jenkins 
and Errington’s, and get me two yards of fringe, one 
incli wide, either altogether of the light shade of brown 
in the pattern (enclosedor witli tliat sliude prepon¬ 
derating over tlio darker oiic; or, instead of tins, six 
yards of narrov^ trimming to sew on flat, or else four 
yards ol' ribbon—ganze or sarsenet, not satin—an inch 
orSnS-wide?— JV. B. In any^case, tlie light shq^JeSof 
brown to predominate. By return of post, if you 
ple.ase.’ • 

Now, I mast say, that the pr.actical turn*of mind 
shewn by .Jane Ca'herine on tins occasion, in contrast 
with the sintimcntal breatbings of her lover, has 
struck mb very much. It leads mo to the idea, which 
many other things help IS) confirm, th.at we men, in 
our writings ahout the fair se.x, idealise tlicm, and all 
connected with tlicm, too much. 'I’lify arc much more^ 
realists than \\a imagine, .and, in allowing ourselves to 
boe.oi’ho idealists alSout them, I fear wc commit a serious 
mistake. One secs this truth develop itself many 
ways. • f 

I am intimate with a very worthy family, consisting 
of a father, mother, and some grown-up sons .and 
daughters. Old Renton himself, wlio is understood to 
liave realised something comfortable by bis business 
as a builder, is a plain sort of person, who lifes been 
more ftdebted through life to common sense th.an t(f 
any of the gifts of education. Ills wife is an ambitious 
woman, who insists with her husbiftid that he is ridi 
—whicli he never admits—and lias soraetliiiig of a 
tendency to superior society. I'he sons are good lads, 
and the young ladies pl.'jj^and sing tolerably well. It is ^ 
altogctlicr a pleasant liouso to visit; and if Renton did 
not shew so decided a disposition to make port do 
duty for darot, I skould say it was qMte unexcep¬ 
tionable vV'eU, now, it has often struck ine,.whea 
sponding’fsi eVeiiing with the Rentons, that th^/ia. 

' something utterly whimsical and ridioul<»8 in the 's^le • 
of songs whicli I hear sung^ by the young' p®0]^. 
There *Bits that robustious fellow, ^fidrew, the ebi^ ' 
son, exeljiiining, at the top*o&l^ toIcb: ‘My ll^eti|t, 
my heart is breaking, for the love of Alico GlVyi’ wl)pt 
wc all know very well that he^t the accepted loW 
of a very good girl called Alice Thomson, !^d wiM 
probably»be married to her early next sprilijfi't l^hre 
comes fojtlXEdward, the second sop, aflfecting^b^wail 
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that ‘the light of other day4 ig faded;’ alth(^gh, 
seeing he is a mere ^tripling, it is evident he can know 
nothing about the light of other days, but is probably 
very well pleased with the gas-light of the present., 
Jack, again, a meijry youpg fellow, who keeps tjis all 
la’ugliing by his droll fremaaiks in conversation, when 
asked to sing a song, will bijng out a most dolorous 
dc-clamtion, that ‘ the last links are broken that hound 
me to tlMJB';’ or cxqjalm: ‘ leave me to my sorrow, 
for my heart is oppressed to-day,’ as if he were a man 
wedded to wo, f ^jd who felt there was nothing left^thnt 
he might live for; the whole of which is, as^e well 
know, the opposite of Vhe truth. ^ 

And it is even worse with the young ladies. For 
example, the favourite song hf Miss jemima—I believe 
she learned it at a bonrding-s61;j^I, as being a very 
‘ proper ’ song~-is one in which she is made to address 
her mamma-#* Weave, not, 0 mother dear, a bridal- 
wreath for me: Let me, yet remaining hero, thy com¬ 
panion be. Let tliy counsel still be mine, through iny 
youthful (lay: All my grateful service thine, send me 
not aw^’. * Looks and words endeared and kind, here 
my heart encliain; Can I elsewhere hope to find aught 
like these again ! Da*capo, Send me not away ! ’ This, 
you will own, sounds preposterously' ill when one 
remembers that Miss Jem^ia was only last year with 
difficulty restrained from accepting, the hand of 
Lieutenant Hankey of the 61st (son, by the by, of my ' 
ol(f fglend Hankey of tjie Iloyals), and was dfl^of 
thirty-eight young ladies who took to their beds and 
were invisible for various periods bertveen three days 
and a week, when the 61st marched out to embark 
at Fortsmouth for the East Indies)^ There are other 
songs even more absurd than this. Y*u will, for 
example, hear Jemima and her sister Eliza performing 
a duet in which they will*not scruple,.to doclare-i 
‘Two merry gipsies are we, and our lives are happy 
and free: for we Jteep no state, and we pay no rate, 
under the liawthorn-tree: we envy not those wlio 
wear, gay crowns and baubles rare, tor tlie dew-sfrent 
rose, on^.he liedge that grows, is a jewel more bright 
and fair!’ As to their being twosgipfies, I am not 
going to say anything in contradiction; perhaps, in a 
sense, they are two gipsies. But did ^ny mortal ever 
hear such nonsense as that about the rose ? The 
Ledge-rose preferred to any kind of jewels! I 
suppose old Renton only wishes it were so, the 
\infortunste fact being, that his wife and datj^hters 
half ruin him every year with their jeweller’s accounts. 

My private inipi%8sion is, that Renton does not knoiV 
what it is in any instance that his daughters sing. 
Accompanied by one oi^wo quiet old friends who have 
jbeen dining with him, he conn# into drawing-room, 

, and after will ask tlie young ladies &r a tune on 
the piano or a song, to which ho thinks he has a good 
right, having paid so hat«l8omely%r their ipstruction. 
They would sing only Italian or German, if he would 
. stmid it; but he insists on havifig native mSody. It 
cotmi, l^suspwt, to newly the same result. The young 
ladles amidst tonentauS instrumental effects, p^daim ! 
their un^erableipttachinfnt to gentlemen disrelished 
by their ijprel^t^pkents, speak with raftnre,pf the 
id^eCipsWfing over the sea with interesting outlaws, 
^'i ®nd irtelSned tS set at defiance nearly all the 
proprtet^ of life. It is impossible that any'father could 
^ Aew 8^ s^tiSBcnts prodding from a daughter, and 

^hifluyou see 


exemplified by Renton. Only last week, I found Eliza 
unblusUingly singing—* Come when the morn is break¬ 
ing, .I’ll be up early, Dermot darling! long ere the 
birds are waking; come, come for one more fiirowcll;’ 
knd so forth. A plain avowal of a design to go out and 
have a secret interview with her lover before her parents 
or even th# servants Jliould be up (an uncomfortable 
ihea, I must say; but^hat is all matter of taste). Well, 
can you 'imagine this respectable old builder patiently 
listening to such improprieties in a beloved child ? No; 
it must be that the song is so lost in the music, that 
Renton nevet understands in tlie least what it is all 
aboht. If he really is percipient of what is going on, 
and never tliinks of objecting to such foolish lays, 

I say he deserves to have a pair of pyetty long cars 
fixed up beneath his liat. 

1 wonder how the girls themselves can endure such 
nonsense. Apart from* a transient fit on the part of 
Jemima towards young Hankey—and she might el'd 
worse, too, than m.arch with the scarlet—they are 
steady ^ood girls, who in general give their parents 
exceedingly little cause for anxiety. So far from an 
inclination tn get up in the morning, in order to take 
an additional fiicewell of Dermot, they can hardly be 
induced to leave their bedrooms before ten o’clock to 
take their breakfast. Inadead of entertaining any wish 
for a sea-life, whether in company with pirates or 
better men, they can hardly be persuaded to go thirty 
miles by a steamer from fear of sea-sickness. They 
have not the slightest tendency to slight the proprieties, 
but, on the contrary, are tliought by many 
be rather too formal in^their style, even to the degree 
of being stiff and reserved. 

Now, I would have all this changed. I would have 
songs written expressive of realities, instead of delu¬ 
sions. Womeo I liold to be practical beings, and we 
sliould therefore both address them in the language of 
practical life, and see •.hat the words, on the other hand, 
put into tlieir mouths are of the same nature. I avouUI 
have lover frankly to lell his mistress avliat sort of 
house lie would propose to sot up for her, in the event 
of her agreeing to t.okc him. Let him cease to sing, 

* Wilt tliou come to tlie bower I have sliaded for thee?’ 
aiulin winning terms desire lier to accompany him to 
the upholsterer’s, and gee what a fine set of drawing¬ 
room furniture he thinks of appropriating. Let him 
make a candid exposition of the sound state of his 
account at tlie banker’s, and ask her opinion as to tlie 
contending charms of a baroucBe and a clarence. On 
tke ladies’ side, the poetry sliould speak of spring 
chiefly with a regard to its fashions, and the rose as 
an ornament for the hair. Bonnets should have a 
prominent place, as befits the important position they 
hold in ordinary Vonversation. I can imagine an 
ardent gift breathing fortli her aspirations regarding , 
a proper dressier the next ball, tho style of partners 
she would like, and whom she would prefer to take 
her in to supper, in a strain of eloquence * such as 
tlie meeting soul may pierce.’ j A contrast between 
Edward’s handsome imperial atffii Charles's moustache, ' 
or a balance of considerations willing the long legs of 
the former against the fine eyes of the lattei', might 
furnisii a subject far verse calculated to draw out the 
sympatliies 4 >f the entire sex. All that rodomontade 
about becoming pirates’ brides, and, even tlie gentler 
^nonsense of proposing <b go*to the greenwood, and 
there roam about eternally undw.tho light, ti the 
muon, I would banish os inapplicable to Ahe feelings 
of the actual young ladies of the world; I would 
substitute for it som^hing expressive of their sense of 
the solid advantages wliicli are to .be*!ooked for on the 
female side in matrimony; as a good jointure, a nice 
residence, Charles’s friends being sueh pleagant, people, 
and liU income being sufficiently ample to. put most 
of tho comforts of life within youi power. Ih thw , 
way, songs for, the piano wopld become true to nathre^, 







which, as I have shewn, they are not at present; and 
in tliis ijay, I think, a social reform of no inconsider- j 
able importance would be accomplished. 
_t_ 

.rnrnr. n . j 

lilCHES AT G¥ILDHALL. 

The stranger in London, or ifc thoughtfi'i resident, 
wlio may be willing to pass into pteasant. stillness from 
the throngs of Cheapside, and spend a little while with 
profit—though attached to it there be a regret more than 
transient—should turn down King Street into the most 
interesting old porchway of the Guildhall of the city of 
London. Here, to the right, .a modern doorway Aid 
staircase will lead him up into a small room containing 
the few antiquities possessed by the Corporation of 
London thence some winding-stairs will conduct him 
into the reading-room of the City Library, where tlie 
most urbane and kindly of librarfans will take pleasure 
inTHiewiiig him what is preserved as corporate property 
of the prolific riches which research, excavatioim or 
accident, has given up from the generations of the 
past to tliose of the present. We use the word regret 
advisedly, and the feeling is shared by hundreds of 
the intellectual classes, wlVo conceive With us, that the 
museum of the corporate body of London slinuld be a 
8i)lendid and truly national Whing, worthy alike the 
first city in the world, and of the relics of the mighty 
races who Iiave lived, laboured, and died upon its soil. 
The amphora dug up in Clieapside; the bronze statue 
dredged from the Tliames ; the Sa *on fibula, or swoM 
cUgwhere, may pass into the hands of tlie 
private individual, and be his ^irough purchase; but 
abstractedly conilidertiil, and, indeed, in any enlarged 
view of right, they are national, or rather incorporate 
property, and as sucli, should be alone held and 
preserved. Hence, when we find thef public and 
domestic antiquities of London sown broadcast here, 
there, everywhere, and owing thiHr preservation only 
to the intelligence and patriptism of private indivi¬ 
duals, it is 4 matter of indiiite regret that there is 
no general receptacle to which tlie seller or presenter, 
of such heir-looms might resort with confidence. 

For several centuries prior to the Reformation, tl^ere 
can be little doubt that a few of such London anti¬ 
quities as were dug up, and escaped the destroying haml 
of bigotry or ignorance, were preserved hero and there 
in the city monasteries. This fact, though not distinctly 
stated, may still be inferred from n mass of corroborative 
evidence; and amongst the more lettered of the 
monastic residents, there must have been many witif 
Bucli tastes. In the noble priory of St Bartholomew 
the Great, in Sraithfield, some relics of the kind were 
preserved; and we may bo sure that even those ages 
occasionally produced an intelligent*noble oj citizen, 
,,((Who treasured in his city-house the classic urn or 
■' Gothic ornament. With the ReformatiAi, a new class 
of men arose, though their vocation was rather to 
gather for the, purpose of record than preservation. 
Of tliis class were L aland, Camden, Norden, Stow, 
"and Speed. But it wis with the Tradescant family, 
so far as is known, tligt the race of collectors began. 
In a catalogue published in 165G by Johif Tradescant, 
junior, of liis museum, six articles of the Roman period 
are mentioned, though oaly one is distinguished by the 
name of the place where it wa| found. This collection 
paased into the hands of Elias Ashmole the antiquary, 
who eidM to it considerably; and previous to its 
transmission* to Oxford in 1682, it was probably 
enriched with many specimens of London antiquities 
discovered after tljp Great Fire. 

This last-mentioned event, by bringing to lijfht so 
mhny Roman remains, gave considerable impetus to 
the spirit of research and jweservation. An intelligmit 
,apothecary named ConietS) was amongst the most 
'diligent of these collectors-, and through his means.a 
TMt numiter of Roman vessels and other sitioles wesre 


broiiHh* together. Bni ‘having,’ as Dr Woodward 
expressed in a letter to Wren, ‘ nothing but the returns 
of his profession to. depend upon,’ Coniers’s collection, 
x-ither at Ids death or previously, was purchaBed by Dr 
Woodward Iiiniscif, of whose extraordinary museum it 
liencetorth formed a pari *Ye^ dilpersion was again 
its fate. At Ur WoodwiyS’s own death in 1728, such 
parts of his museum m were not bought by the 
University of Cambridge, were ‘ sold hy auction at Mr 
Cooper’s in the Great PiiSSza, Coyent Gardhn,’ jn a 
thirty-thrci» days’ sale, the last three of which were 
ocl'upi^l by the celebrated .Roman s^iyld and other 
antiquities. The eolleetors contemporary with COniers 
ami Woodward were Dr lliirwoqd, Bagford^the gnti- 
qunrkn bookseller, and a gentleman named Kemp. 
'The collection of the lat.ej was sold in 1717. It wag 
chiefly remarkable for Iv'o terra-cotta lamps, fopnd on 
the site of Old St Faqii;*'^ their discovery and appearance 
constituting the facts on which contemp’orary writers, 
and others long after, built thqir assumption, that a 
Roman temple, dedicated to Diana, had occupied the 
same spot. But this assumption even Wren’s dis¬ 
coveries had already negatived. The mass of pottery 
found in all directions being accounted for by two 
self-proved cireumstanccs: one, that a grSSit iiurial- 
ground liad existed tliere from time immemorial, the 
Roman cists being rcoccupied 1^ Saxon interments; 
the other, that at the south-west corner of St I’aul’s, 
and just above Ludgate, tlie^Romans had possessed a 
pottery on a large scale. 

From the sale of Kemp’s collection till the close of 
theteenth century, the collectors of London anji- 
quities were still few. The testes and tendcuelPs of 
the age obviousjy negatived any enlarged spirit of 
research or archseological induction. Such few anti¬ 
quities as were found, passed into collections like those 
of Strawberry Hill ,*what else existed of the dilettante 
spirit, wastei itself in acquiring grotesque china and 
fiddle-faddles of the same kind. Things thus remained 
til>l within the last twentj^five dt thirty years. Then 
began to arise a remarkable class of men, who, ns 
though prompted by the sagacity and expressed desire 
of the illustrious Wren, have, by tlwir research and 
labours, raised metropolitan nrohieology to its present 
liigh Standard. * 

'I'lie rebuilding of the Royal Exchange and^London 
Bridge opened *wc great storehouses to the antiquarian 
collector. From the latter, Mr Roach Smith procured 
some of the chief riches in his remarkable collection; 
the former gave ttie objects of interest we are about to 
describe. 

'riie reader may recollect that the old Royal Exchange, 
built after the Great Fire, and immortalised *y jthe 
pamphftts and pillory of the ilhiatrious Defoe, was* 
burnt down in January 1838. Upon taking measures 
fc\r its rebuilding, the Gresham committee, with whom 
the matter rested, wisely specified in their contract of 
work, tliat all antiquities brought to light should be 
preserved, and considered as the property of the corpo¬ 
ration. But this spociflciition seems only to have been 
partially carried ’out, as many relies found were 
dispersed, and are now to be foum^ in private 
collections., • • ' 

The first excavations, which included the eastern, 
portion of*tiio eld Royal Exchange, gave but fewneliq^, 
,of antiquity—the spot having, as was evident, fae®„ 
already disturbed to the depth of the, Roman levqiij^ 
and from tiles and foagments brought to light, huitdi)w!:’|| 
and walls had already been removed, ^lis might 
taken |)ilaea*oii the first buildlhg*of «^e 
15C6-1669, or, more probably, on its rebuilding' 
the Great Eire, as Wren's foundalkms Were 
laid as low as those of Roman Londom 
further progress, the soil was found still 
ITilrty-two^88-pools were t^ened, 
objects of cMosity were found. In AjiHFiWi, in 
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aestroying the western wall of the merchants’ ar^ of 
the oia Excliange, the workmen discovered that this 
had been erected partly on some small hut interesting 
remains of a Ko(nan building, evidently still standing, 
in situ, and resting on tlie native gravel. Amongst 
tlieso remains werd llomnh bricks, and the hales of 
two large pedestals, one dbyered with stucco, and 
moulded, and still shewing traces of colouring. Upon 
proeeeWing further, where these small remains of 
itomnn wljrk ceased to affdW} a support for the walls 
of the Exchange, outpiles and sleepers ware found; 
beneath these, ^gain, an older rubble-wall tmd fWndlt- 
tions. On removal, this iincient work was di^Ubvered 
to founded on wln^t was considered a large pit or 
pond, Bunfc thirteen foot lower through the grr.vel, 
quite down to the clay. Ilut it was much more 
likely to have been the plac^ of outfall for a barge 
sewer-T'tho stercoraceous mattak^jjie broken pottery, 
the remnants of leathern-work, and tlic vast niass^of 
miscellaneous, articles .found therein, being a certain 
indication. If it was not this, it must have been one 
of'those rubbish-pits so invariably found outside the 
walls of Rom.aii towns ; for Eondiniimi proper did not 
extend northward beyond tlie line of tlie jircscnt 
Cheapstle^ and the flow of the AVallbrook, then a con¬ 
siderable stream, to the west of this vast rubbish-pit, 
could have admitted ik3 more than scattered suburban 
dwellings. Erom tlie date of the coins found, it seems 
probable that the pit was built over about sixty-five 
years before the Unman poVer ceased in Uritain. 

Tlie pottery, wliich we now procccil* to look at, is, 
witli scarcely an exception, fragmentary. Tlie renjimjits 
of twS amphorsc are botli«of a very coarse and common 
description ; but a large rnortariuni—a vessel used 
for culinary purposes, and sli.apcd .sjimowliat like a 
marble mortar of the present day—is not only almost 
perfect, hut one of tlic most lieauSiiful we have ever 
seen. Near its spout, and across tlic ch^iiicled rim, 
the name of the potter is stamped hetween two lines of 
leaves, and this standi^out aj freslily as tlic day it wae 
impressed. Amongst tlie brjis, vases, cup*) and pipkins 
(ollula), are some good forms ; and a few of the smaller 
vessels used for pauring out unguents and perfume.s in 
drops, are remarkable for the beauty of tlie outiioiiring 
lip. The specimens of Samian wart; arc scanty,* and 
all impe|fcct; but most of the fragments liave tlie fine 
coralline hue of tlie true ware, anti arc varied and 
graceful in decoration. One siiecinicn is remarkable, 
as yet exhibiting the leaden rivet wiili wliicli the vessel 
was originally meudeib The terra-^otta lamps are 
likewise mostly fragmentar}'. One, of pale-coloured 
earth, is rare, for having been formed without a liandlc. 
It is irif^ressed with the head of an empress; it was 
\bund in one of the old eess-pools referred A, and 
broken by the pickaxe during excavation. The lamps 
of darker hue weanw metallic look, as though originally 
gilded ; but this has proceeded from tlieir long enclosure 
in decomposing animal remains. Their most interest¬ 
ing feature is, that in an, the traces left by the wick in 
«burning are as distinctly visiile as though the flame 
had only died out yesterday. 

The specimens of Roman glass are likewise fragmen¬ 
tary. Tliey &re chiefly the rcmiins of veMels of the 
common Aretian manufacture, which jvas but little 
valued, compared with the rare and co*tl^drysfa?/ma, 
made in, aid Brought from Egypt. Some of these frag¬ 
ments once belonged to bottles of rectangular shape, 
which had usually tow tfheks and short handles ;«otherB 
formed port of r^and frasicB witli longer necks; others 
w^e like.broi^raafa'tr basins, cast with ftiick^utesj 
or eovfiteS'wita ooueentric circles ^ and others resemble 
the phials otthe middle ageB. Most of these specimens 
have the metaUie and iridescent appearance peculiar 
to micient glass, and arising from its long interment. 

; The rubbish-pit referred to, gave up an* unusual 
‘, Apiount of tablets and styles for writing. Some of the 


former rtre very interesting. As they lie within the 
case assigned to them, they look like cork, t^r some 
very dry wood. With the exception of tlie outer sides • 
forming the covers, the wooden leaves have a border or 
margin averaging threc-embths of an inch in breadth; 
within this, the'wood is flightly channeled from top’ to 
bottom; tWs, of course, for the better retaining of the 
^ax on which, the wfitirig was made. Another inte¬ 
resting fhet connected witli several of these tabellte 
is, tlint the creases made by the strings which bound 
the leaves togetlier. are still distinctly visible. , These 
tabcll® w'ere all tbund thirty-one feet below the level 
of rflodern London. The styli, or pens, are very various. 
Tiio majority seem to he made of iron, whilst there are 
others of brass and bronze. Some are good in form; 
the worn appearance of the erasing end shewing how 
much tlicy iiad been used. One shews where it iiad 
been mended ; another,*formed of brass, lias tlie erasing 
end circular, and slightly concaved like a spoon, for 
colletting tlie wax from the surface of the tablet. 

The miscellaneous antiquities embrace some curious 
things:—Eragments of Romqn armour; fibula:, or 
brooches; a portion of a spatula, or surgeon’s plaster- 
spreader, formed of bronze, the handle being well- 
sliapcd, and terminating in a ring; brass eyelets, rings, 
and box-clamps; instrumaents for the bath; small- 
tontli combs formed of wood ; pins in bronze and brass; 
knives ; needles, pinenses ; weaving-bobbins ; a bodkin 
of ivory; forceps, or rather tongs; salt-spoons; tlic 
remains of a steely^'d-balaiicc; and tesserae, or dice. 
Of these, the frugiiiein*' of tlic combs arc clugjsy 
centru of one is very ^liick, tlie teeth sloping off on 
cacli side, and, conip.ircd to wluiS m'b'usc at present, 
more like lumps of wood than combs. If the Romans 
g.avo more eleg.ance of form to many common things, 
u e imnieasunrtdy excel them in many points of adap¬ 
tation and utility: this is especially tlie case with 
respect to knives, 'J’tiough it must he admitted tliat 
time and long interment, liave done much to destroy 
tlie specimens of domestic knives in th» and other 
collections, still owing to the imperfect knowledge tlie 
Romans had of manipulating iron, or of converting it 
into,steel, as the scoria' of the Roman forges scattered 
over Britain still shew, there can bo no doubt tliat 
a Slicflield knife of tlio present day Iiad no likeness 
in tlie widest domains of tlie Caisars. The pair of 
tongs, tliough black from time and rust, are, if Roman, 
great curii).sitics. Tiiey are about tliirteen inches and a 
half in length, the how being formed without a handle; 
af!d were probably used for the fires of the hypocausts, 
or warming-apiiaratus. Our arclioiological collections 
contiiiii so few domestic implements and utensils of the 
Roman period, as to make these unique. The remark¬ 
able collection of*Mr William ChnlTers contains two 
bronze cooking-vessels or pans, one with a long handle 
of beautiful foAi; but the food of the Romans consist¬ 
ing principally of soups and stews, there can be little 
doubt that it was cooked in earthen-yessels set on 
stoves. f>ome of tlie iiiortoria in Mr Roach Smith's 
collection still shew distinct ma^s of the fire. 

Imbedded in the chalk-stcening on the south side of 
this rich receptacle of the domestic remains of Roman 
London, was found* a mason’s gouge. Though some¬ 
what corrugstted, it is still well preserved and defined. 
It is more than ten inches iii length, and of cwisiderable 
,thickness. Another gouge, brbken and imperfect, was 
also found, as well as portions of both a MW and au 
auger; likewise a bolt-rivet, lincbpins, imd a large 
Quantity of various sized nails. One of the last is 
eight inches long; and all have larger heads than 
nioderd' nails, the flange of one side ushally standing, 
out broader than the other. 

The remains of leather-work, found prlaqipally on 
the western side of the great mbbish-pit^ were consi¬ 
derable 5 so much so, as to. sdve rise to the idea at the 
time, that, there had been shops in this vieinit}', one of 
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whicli wns a ialterna sutrina, or shop of a shoemaker, thisl^-woodland, -as in fitme plnocs to be impcrvioug to 
But this we tliink wliolly improbable. The masses of all but the axe (jf the legionaries, pven centuries inter, 
leather—principally the remains of worn-out shoes and Mathew of PariSj in referring to the road between 
sandals—were amongst the natural accumulitious of a London and 8t Albans, uses tlieastrongexpression, ‘the 
rubbish-pit, or the outfall of a sower. Though not so‘ dread,woods.’ 

varied or so well presorveH as Mr lloacli Smith’s, The exeavation.s for thd new Royal Exchange brought 
this colleetio,n of leather-worl! lias some^utercsting to light a considerably Tiumbtr of coins of various 
specimens. Amongst the solm<’,*OT sandals, are sortie periods, as well as earll^^nwarc of the middle ages, but 
still retaining a portion of the slight, sharp, yet broad- none of the latter of any great value.* * 

headed nails by which the layers of solos were lield Another cnriou.s, and''£,%inewhat important fact, as 
together. A few of these, from their strength and shedding xiuch now light nptvn the early histofy of 
workmanship, and the peculiarity of the hroad pro- llomlpn, was ascertained hy this and contemporary 
tmding-headed nails, must have heen the sandalS of excarafons - iianiely, that (he marsh* to the north of 
soldiers; and several specimens still retain a portion the city had heen in a great nn^asure artifleirflly con- 
of the strap whieli passed between the great and strnsted, for the purpose of strengthening tUc defences 
second toes, and united with the fastening round the of the wall; and that /.t the Roman period, jiossihly 
ankle. These remnants of aneient leather-work are throughout, the grouiid'naTl heen no otherwise marshy 
chiefly black, and still retain ciflisidcrahlc polish. Tlie th.aii with such dank;{>laecs as lie in the hollovv,p of all 
Spider, or latchct-shocs, have some extiuisite spcci- woodlands. This fifan of military defence was, more- 
mens; they liave belonged to fcm.iles, and yet sihew over, much more Ditiii.sli or Saxon than Roman, and one 
where worn hy the tread of the foot, and tlJb mark natural to r.aces originally inhabiting low-lying levels 
caused by the fillet or tie which drew the l.itehets and sea-hords. The further discovery of u Roman 
together. Tn fact, so beautiful is this class of shoes, sewer across London Wall, through ground perfectly 
hero, as in other collections, not only in iin ,aTti.slic dry, and with even tlie coarse grass lying yet unrotted 
sense, bnt as suited to the anatomy of the foot, that it amid.st the mould, threw even stronger hgU upon this' 
iniglit he well if modern s!*oeinakcrs would look in induction as to the aneient condition of the site of I 
tliis direction. The majority of shoes, those of females London. Are not facts like thicsc worth all that has 
especially, arc so devoid of taste, and nnsuited to the been handed down to ns hy fiible-w caving monks 
I foot, that a lesson might he taken from these, made and historians ? j 

i'.nd worn some seventeen hundred 'years ago. Viewed Such are the few facts wo flave been cnahlod to gather 
*n 4his yght, ns well as in re xntlc.ss others, w'o sec respecting the Antiquities preserved by the corporation 
the desirableness of coneentr.g.ing eolleeticais of this of L<\j)don; hut a vexed question, and one of great 
kind, as well as n^riking them aeeessible, not only iniporfanee, remains behind* To whom belong* tlio 
to the dilettante few, hut to the less-lettered many, duty of gathering and preserving collections such as 
who, ignorant of esoteric princiiilcs, or itidifl'erent to this? Ts it theVlorporation of London, or the trustees 
historical inductions, would yet re.ap »idcns for the of the British Museum? Both, ns it woiild seem, 
imjirovcmcnt of the manipulative arts, that eventually repudiate the noh’r duty; for both, within a short 
might give new grace and forni^o the commonest of time, liavo^ negatived the purchase of Mr Roac.h 
daily tilings. , Smith’s museum, which has a European fame, and 

F'rom tho'Vast mass of leather found in the excava- which, apart from the eijpessiv* interest attached to 
tions for the new Exchange, and on other sites it, has anotl«;r ns great m its way—that of proving, 
Londinium, and from the evident skill with which the if proof were needed, of what self-saeriflce men are 
skins had been prepared, there can he little djmbt capable when in pursuit of an ahsOTbing intellectual 
that the Romans were excellent tanners, used leather benefit. But the (Corporation of London would seem 
for a multitude of purposes wo cannot now define, and to think that this»duty belongs to the trustees of the 
had tanneries in several situations whieh were then British Museum; and tliey, in spite of the ijleadings 
outside the wails. Traces of an extensive w'ork of of their own ififliijals, and of eminent men of every 
this kind were discovered in Bartholomew Lane some kind, ignore it altogether. If general opinion be taken 
years since. • as a criterion, it is decisive that the British Musetim 

At a depth that must place their great nntiquH^ should ho the wpository of the uational antiquities; 

beyond all cavil, several other things of mucli interest and in the words of Mr Roach SmitI), that the city 
were found—amongst them, the liorns and antlers of should he the possessor and preserver of its own 
deer, in fine preservation, ox-horns, shells, and fir-cones, ‘title-deeds.’ Our idea is the same; for evrfi when 
But the most curious was the half*of a small smooth the ti'ftsteeship of tlie British Museum is remodelled^ 

, walnut-shell, found thirty-five feet in the lowest still we must recollect that the centuries and the area 

#, excavation of the works. Hitherto, it^had boon sup- ^ be represented are vast, and tlie space to be afforded 
posed that the walnut-tree was introduced into in tlie national collection necessarily a limited one. 
Britain in the.sixteenth century; but the discovery of Wliere, then, can he a place tor^special city antiquities 
this relic in a place ^hicli liad previously remained so fitting as the city itself?—from the graves and 
closed for fourteen huwdrcd and seventy years, carries rubbish-pits of which lilt^c come these relics of count- , 
back its growth to abyut three centuries after the first less generations, 'i’lic corporation, possessing a nucleus 
recorded introduction of the walnut into Europe. This such as we have described, would soon enrich itself, 
fruit wasbroughtintoISuropefrom'Byria abofit A.i). 37, Every year gives scene discovery of rdiics; and the 
and introduced hy the Romans into Spairfet a date not iniproveraents,likely to take place in connection with 
much later. This transmission makes it probable the Thaaiijs, will throw'open new and prolific sources 
^at the legionaries efferted tl?e same result in England,^ of antiquarian remains. Not many weeks ago, a sina^ 
not only with the walnut, but other tVuits, and that collection of antiquities, dug up jo London, and the . 
the magnificent walnut-trees cherished round the great property of Mr Chaffers, of Watling Street, was siolji 
abbeys in the middle ages, were the offspring of such by Sothehy and Wilkinson, %mong8li«ffhich were seme 
as had borne fruit in Roman Britun. The ox-horns, Homan kejfri that we have neve#*segn eMelle^ If qiqly 
like others found*on Roman sites, have belonged to the as works of art, and as significant of the great aifioimt 
beautiful breed of cattle indigenous to Britain; and as of geometrical knowledge possbssed by the l^an' 
we stoop and turn over the dusty cores, the imagination artificers, they should hevo been preserved for ;thd 
revisits those jJense forests which then encompassed nation, to say nothing of the interest attached to Stem 
London in so, extraordinary a degree, and the herds as the reSult of city excavations, and as throwing light 
which roamed through their fastnesses^ So dense was upon do»«tic usages, and the existence slavery 
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in Rortan Britain. The vaA; amount of kcy^ and Among the few females who had aecompanied the 
occasionally of lockf, found on all Roman sites, supplies army, was the wife of a veteran sergeant in Captain 
the induction that slavery then, as ijiow, was a condition Gordon’s company, who acted as nurse to th£ young 
of servitude iiysompatible with 'trust, and that the mother. s Little Sandie—for the child had been named 
means thus taken to secure property were of a most' Alexander—was committed to her almost exclusive 
elaborate and systematic kind. ' , care; and he was fortundte in finding a kind protector. 

But the whole question 6^,British antiquities is at since sh^pn whom the task properly devolved was 
present so widely aiul ably adfocated, that their neglect ^uite nname to disci Arge it. 

by tltase in authority cannot much longer exist. Mr The favourable change in Mrs Gordon’s health which 
lihind’s vjxtremely^ able pSWiphlet,* and the intended had inspired those about her wjth hopes of her recovery, 
appbal of Mr Roach .Smith’s friends to »parliament, proved to be only'delusive, and she grew daily weaker 
cannot hut be^nroductivc of benefit. Before Iqpg, Ve and less, fitted for the hardships of the march. Her 
may hope to she a decent proportion of tli*!e large das.ger became so apparent, that her husband at last 
funds granted by tljf nation for the purposes of its decided to leave lier at the first town on tlieir course 
national ibuseum, applied to the use and enlargement where proper comforts and attei^ance could be pro¬ 
of the British section of antiquities. In this case, cured, intrusting her to the care of Mrs Maggie (as slie 
tliere may bo some chande Vf our obtaining, in tlie was commonly termed), tlie nurse before alluded to. 
wordn of Lord Ellesmere, ‘ i^ ^e partmont wortliy of This was tlie more nefcessary, as tlie British were now 
the nation.’ ■ approacliing the vicinity of the enemy, who vK're 

Notwithstanding tins advance, the city might iVitli awarting their advance in large force, and a general 
propriety secure the' more legitimate of its own action “was expected very shortly to take place. Cap- 
treasures ; and, in a museum worthy of London, tain Gordon felt that he should find great difficulty in 
illustrate in detail what, in the national museum, could persuading his wife to this separation in a foreign' 
be alone presented under a general point of view. land; but as itiwas the only chance of preserving her 

. » life to him, and to her infant son, he Iioped to reconcile 

her to the measure. CW the 23(1 of December, the 

THE BABY-TROOPER. British arrived at Saldana. Soult’s division of the 

Ow the nth of December 1808, the chief part of tlie encamped at a short distance, and 

, . r, . , , « tx X the iLnglish general at once made hw diepositions for 

British army m Spam .-uarched out of Salamanca, attacking him. liV,JhiB town, then. Captain Gordon ! 

^ 'The weather was cold and winterly, and the roads wished to leav'e liis ^jelpless family; but his pujjpo^ ! 
almost impassable through the heavy rains; ^t the was prevented by the \inexpccted order for an inline- ! 
tAiops were full of hope and courage, believing Liat diate retreat. Intelligence liad^been received of tlic 
they were advancing to certain victory. Confident in advance of several powerful bodies of troops from 
their general and in their own prowess, they wished various quarters, threatening to enclose the Britisli 

for nothing better than to meet the troops of that ^"<1 communications. The retreat cotii- 

, V .1 • . menced early the next morning, and the troops pro- 

hostile nation which was then se'feking to grasp the 

world. In the rear of the advancing* army were tlie sick lady beliind at this juncture seemed still more 
numbers of large A/^agons, which moved on ratl^er distr^ssiug than before; but it soon beeame evident I 
heavily over the rough roads. Many ef them were that, if alie accompanied the troops any further, she j 
used for the conveyance of military stores and baggage ; 'would die under the fatigue; and, her consent being ! 
others formed tlie hospital, and were filled witli men with great difficulty obtained, it was ri'solved to seek : 
who were unable to march in tlieir proper place, an asylum for her in the town of Castro Gonzalo, t 

Hlirough sickness or fatigue. Othet wagons stili: con- they expected to reach on the following day. , 

. . . ... ivTi yc 1 Regaining lus dreary tent her husband spent the i 

tamed 1*ie wives, with tl.eir children, of the officers and the night in sad reflection. Thouglits 

soldiers who had been allowed re accompany tlieir gf ijjg early life crowded upon him—of that pleasant j i 


husbands in the campaign. 


village among-thc liills wliere Ids first years had been 


In one of these, but imperfectly psotcctcd from the Spent, and wliere he had first known his future wife as j 

piercing wind, lay a young female, who appeared to be an amiable add beautiful child ; thoughts of a long j 

in extreme sickness. Her delicate form seemed very separation, of returning to find lier more amiable and i 
ill fittAl to encounter the discomforts and dangers of beautiful than ever, but an orphan and friendless—of j j 
>'a long march in that inclement season of tlfc year, the frank trustfulness with wliich she gave her hand j j 

She was the wife of Captain Gordon, of the — High- to be thij bride of a soldier, and to share the chances j 

landers, whom she had accompanied from England, and dangers (»f war. But a few months before, 80 % 
I when his regiment was ordered to the Peninsula. The blooming, cheerful, and happy; how sad was the con- !; 
I fatigue of tlie march through Portugal, with the elTccts trast now 1 Her life, as it were, trembling doubtfully i| 
I of exposure to the ufffavoiirable weather which pre- in the balance—another life doupndent upon hers: and I 
I, vailed, had greatly inipairei^^ constitution that was as for himself, the first battle n^lit sever the links that • j 
I naturally feeble. Moreover, a short time before leaving bound them, and leave these lojjed ones more helpless i 
j Salamanca, she had given birth to a child, and, not- and desolate^ still. At length, commending* himself ■ 

j withstanding tlie weak state of her health, liad passed and them to the sare of a protecting Providence, ho j 

i through that crisis in a manner that, sin^iassed the dismissed 4i« gloomy thoughts, and tried to compose ! 

j hopes of her friends. The fresh claims unoii her care himself to slumber. | 

1 and attention Inspired her with unexpected strength;, But long before the late morning had broken, he was 
I and when it was proposed for her to reipain behind, rou.sed from his sleep by the drums beatinjg to arms; 
fora time at leas^ in Salamanca, she aeclared,herself and leaping to his feet, found that tlie lu^sence of a 
equal to tlie fatijHues of Jhe march, and preferred any large body of the enemy’s cavalry had been reported in 
inoonvenience^a^tMTation from her huSband. And the neighbourhood, and that an attack in force was 
as it ap^TeJf very uncertain what course tb* array anticipated. Tlie British horse wete in readiness to 
wolfld take, and whether it would return again to that charge, and infantry were prepared to Wipport them, if 
city, she was allowed to accompany it in its progress, required. Later iu the day, as tlie English were near- 

-----. ing the town, the 'Erencli cavalry appeared , at a short 

• JSrtitiA Antffume,.- tMr Premtt e>i9 MMr distance, and were Immediately attacked hy an inferior 

; C5a««w. ByA.n.iRbindiS'.s.A.Eain. nndlxiod. Bi*k»Edinburgh, force of British dragoons, who succeeded m routing 
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then), and took many prisoners. A further attack was ‘ 
expected, and every precaution was taken; but the 
day lAssed off without any further traces of the foe. 
While these things wore occurring, howevy, an'event 
took place which deeply concerned the chief subjeetj 
of our narrative. The treeps hgviiig advanced very 
rapidly in the morning, to secure the shelter of thd 
town in case of attack, a part ,'jf the waf^i-train kad 
been left at a considerable distance TbehiniJ, and the 
guard in charge of it, on discovering thisj urged the 
drivers to greater speed. The ground being very heavy 
with the incessant rains, this rapid transit was both 
difficult and dangerous; and they liad not proceeded 
far in this way, before the wagon in which Mrs Gordon 
lay was overturntji the wheels being broken. In the 
hurry of the advaroe, alarmed at the distance at which 
they were left, and the sounds which reached them of 
cavalry-trumpets and the rejjort of carbines, the rest 
•if the train passed on, and the shattered vehicle 
remained behind. The Spaniards who drove the piulcs, 
observing this, cut the traces; and, instead o? remain¬ 
ing to repair the accident, followed the others at the 
top of their speed. The sick lady and her infant were 
thus left, with no other companion than Maggie, who 
seemed stupifled and overwhelmed at the calamity 
w'hich had befallen them, ^itt'ckly recovering herself, 
however, she proceeded to extricate her charge from 
the ruins, when she found Mrs Gordon quite msensible 
from the fright and shock she had sustained. In this 
condition, exposed to the free;*ing atmosphere, she 
reclamed for some time: at h ugth returning to con- 
’ sciousndss, she intimated fain<*y to her companion that 
hiie was dying, and^Maggie saw that it was too true. 
Her first impulse was to send a messenger to Captain 
Gordon, that, if possible, he might witness the lust 
moments of his wife: on hurriedly prrajosing this, she 
was answered by a look which told her mistress’s dying 
wish most plainly. Maggie stewed to take the infant, 
hut the mother’s arms closed convulsively around her 
babe, and so she left him ifti that embrace, hoping to 
find some one near who wojuld take the sad message to 
Captain Gordon. She went a long distance, however, 
without meeting with a single person ; and at length, 
giving up the matter as hopeless, and seeking to n^truce 
her steps, she discovered that, in her agitation, and in the 
fog which prevailed, she had missed tlie track. Pinall}’, 
instead of returning, as she wished, to her dying mis¬ 
tress, she found herself on the bank of a large river, 
and at a considerable distance from Castro Gonzalo. 

Distressed 'beyond measure at this inisfortuae, 
Maggie arrived towards evening at tlio bridge wliicli 
conducted into the town. It was kept by a body of 
English troops, who directed her to the quarter occu¬ 
pied by Captain Gordon’s regiiuenla In words broken 
by grief, she narrated to the afflicted hfisband the 
events of the day, who immediately obtained leave tb 
take a guard of men, and return to the spot where the 
accident had occurred. Arrived there, they found the 
body of the Captain’s lady ; life had apparently left her 
some hours before; !|ie hoar-frost had settled on her 
hair, and the limbs were stiffened with extraordinary 
rigidity. Of tlie inilnt, nothing was to. be seen; they 
searched all round the spot with.torchcs, but in vain. 
He had evidently been removed by so«>p person who 
had witnessed, or come up after, tlie mother’s death. 
Tlien they noticed thai the* covering winch had been 
thrown over the corpse, leaving nothing but the fac^ 
exposed, yifis embroidered with the eagle, and bore the 
initials ‘ G. de B.,’ with the title of one of the Erenoh 
regiments. It was, in &ct, the cloak of a Ercnch 
cavalry soldier. * * 

A grave was hastily dug by the roadside, and the 
remains of the depart^, so youthful and beloved, were 
tenderly placed in it. The funeral was consecrated by 
the torrowasf the desolate husband, and by the tears of 
the rude soldiers who joined in it, and then th^ left 


hoi to her qqiet slum^ier. The peasants in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, hearing the melancholy history, placed a 
rude cross to mark the site of the* tomb. 

Shortly .after Maggie’s departure in quest of a 
messenger, a troop of the enemy’s cavalry, that was 
liovelriiig on the rear of’the retreating array, arrired at 
the scene of the accident* we have related. They found 
Mrs Gordon at the po^t of death, and she expired in 
tlicir presence. The officer in ccanmand, o’aserving 
that the infant sIio einbra. wd was living, and aipparently 
healthy, goinpassionatcd its forsaken condition.* Dis- 
•no^ting, he took the child’ from the grasp of his 
ill-tated mother, and turning gaily*ft his men, held 
him out in Ida arms, saying; 

jKow, mes enjans, which o/ you will foluntber to 
be nurse to this V Tli 


>’uu, my menus r loua laugh toliowod the eugges- 
tion, and several df the troop sprang forward to ease 
their leader of his strange burden. It was committed 
to the care of ayouiig corporal,‘wlio said, as he received 
the child; 

'* There will be some work for Joanne here, mes/rervs, 
which will find her better employment than telling her 
eternal tales about her husband, who wws killed at 
Marengo, and her beau garfon, who got himselidrowned 
in the Seine.’ , 

‘ Good, rran(;oi8,’ said the captain. ‘ Jeanne shall 
nurse him for us; and, since these English have left him 
here to die, we will adopt him, messieurs, as our child, 
and he shall b* called As Cavalier Poupon’ —(The Baby- 
Trooper). 

•Strsaying, he covered thg lifeless mother with* Ids 
own cloak, after gazing for a few moments with groat 
interest upon Her features. The tears were glistening 
in his eyes when ho remounted, saying to Jiimself as 
he did so: « 

‘ So young, and so unhappy ! But it is tho fate of 
war.’ * 

• ^ • 

Towards <he close of the summer of 1815, a traveller, 

youthful ill appearance, but liearing the marks of 
suffering and ill health, arrived aj a pleasant village 
in the west of Scotland. lie was dressed in plain 
attire, but Ids bearing at once denoted his military 
profession. It was one of those arrivals so^cjimmon at 
that period inev^y part of tho kingdom, when soldiers, 
wounded in the closing battle of the French wars, came 
wearily to their native homes, many of them to a 
speedy death, igid many more to spend their remaining 
days as maimed and disabled witnesses to ‘ the glory 
of war.’ 

The tr.aveller in question was Captain, nt»w Major 
Gordaii. He had fought with Ids regiment tliroughotft 
the whole war in the Beninsula; and wlien, in 1814, 
it was ordered to Auieric.-i, he icmained behind at 
*\’^iemia. The loss of Ids wife, and the mysterious dis¬ 
appearance of his child, had sensibly affected ids health 
and spirits; and in tlic engii^l'incnts in which he had 
taken jiart, he had foii^t wiili a reckless bravery tliaj^ 
seemed to court death. Latterly, however, his mind, 
tempered by time and religion, had become less gloomy; 
and his stay on tl;^ continent, after ^ace h^ been 
procbunief!, « as partly to Recruit his enfeebled consti¬ 
tution, grid partly to institute some inquiries as to the 
fate of liii child. Jn the campaign which followed tlie 
escape from Elba, Major Gordon obtained permi^don 
to attach himself to anotheie Highland regimenk.ftild.' 
fought in the final struggle jit Watqgloo, where 
severely wounded, lie spenteffa^ V',^k8 in 'Dru^els 
in a*mo8t critical condition; and whm at ikst ^e wAs! 
able to travel by easy stages towards his own eottplry, 
it was with the conviction that he could t»ok Itfng 
survive his injuries. Thus, after seven years’ kfedmee, 
he revialted the place of his birth. His sole surriving 
relative*was an aged aunt, and witli lier, imong the 
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scenes of his youth and early loVe, he vrished to s^nd 
the rest of his time pn earth. 

Shortly after his arrival here, He received a visit 
from one who l(pd been connected-with-his greatest 
misfortunes. Poor Maggie, her husband having; been 
hilled in battle three years' before, had returned a 
widow to her own couiftry. ‘A small pension, granted 
her in consideration of her hu^and’s services, provided 
for hef wants; aiMMaggie, well skilled in nursing, and 
kind of heart, wa^ the gflhcral friend of the whole 
couiftry-side. When she heard of Majo* Gordon's 
return, she trudged over thirty miles of hill am^io* 
to the village where he was living. The meeting ^ased 
the invalid, even while it freshened the remembrance 
of h's sorfows. He told Maggie of the purpose for 
which ho had remained on tliftlcontinent, and lamented 
that his present enfeebled* BBto would prevent him 
from cjrrying it out. His thoiHih tB dwelt incessantly 
■, on his lost chiM; he continually'raerred to him in las 
conversation, and in hU restless slumber often uttefed 
some broken exclamation respecting him. M.aggie 
gn^ved sincerely at tlie shattered state in whicli she 
found the major, and would readily liave employed all 
her skill in his behalf; but his relative, somewhat 
jealous ^f her attentions, claimed the undivided honour 
of nursing the wounded soldier. Thus thwarted in her 
good intentions, Maggie began to tliink whether site 
could not benefit the major by anotlicr service. Tlic 
idea seemed at first too visionary; but often as it was 
banished, it intruded itscB.' once more witli inereased 
weight. So, from tliinking it over in Ihr own mind— 
for she mentioned her thoughts to no one—|Jio at 
leifgtfc'decided upon a course wliieh few besides licr^lf 
would have been bold enougli to follow. 

To persons less sanguine, the chance of success 
would psobably have seemed so small that they would 
never have made the attempt. So wiany tilings niigiit 
liave occurred to render the inquiry frmtloss—how 
unlikely that soldiers on tlie mareli, and oelonging to 
I the enemy, should encun^ber tliemselvcs witli m 
infant; or, if they did, how probable that it would 
I only be to leave it at tlie first house tliey came to; 
j and how hopeless ihe ehance of its surviving, deprived 
of matcmnl care, and exposed to the severity of the 
winter. Still,'shc determined to svt fortli uporf the 
search, ^s for the journey, she tliOught but little of 
that, accustomed to long marches wd ^ard fare, and 
her iioard of savings would sufllco to purchase neces¬ 
saries by the way. So, secretly furnishing lierself with 
the French cavalry-cloak which Imd been found 
covering the dead body of the mother—and which 
had been religiously preserved by Major Gordon— 
and pleflding engagements in Iier owm neighbourhood, 
\\ie bade him farewell for a time. On the neiA day, 
having put her home under charge of a neighbour, and 
provided herself wU;h what she thought necessary, sh^ 
started on her adventurous journey, and made her 
way to Leith. Here she found a friend in the iierson 
of the port-master, to%hom she related the object 
,of her journey, and who k^Iy undertook to pro¬ 
vide her a passport, and mi^e the needful arrange¬ 
ments for her. A passage was procured in a Vessel 
tliat was to 8^1 in a day or two f«r Calais, the captain 
of which, having some idea of her business, when 
M^gie prudently wished to know tho five beforehand, 
declared resolutely that he would take nothing for her 
voyage. 

. A^r a rough passag*, Maggie found herself gsafely 
landed on the sboies of iWtee, a stranger in a strange 

B ^|fo&ra|it*«f the language. Ske was not 
m flinch in her undertaking, and s^e set 
L 'on thewead to Paris, It w'os now tlte 
November, and tho weather was very 
for travelling on foot; but- she was an 
ler, apd with her little bundle tf tfeces- 
urnes strapped on her shouliMns like a 


knapsack, and sometimes balanced on her head, she 
trudged cheerfully along the road. 'Without meeting 
with, many adventures, or suffering any great* incon¬ 
venience, Maggie arrived at the capital, after a steady 
‘march of nine days. Her first business was to act on 
I the advice of lier ftiend at Leith, and make her object 
known at jjhc office of the British consul. After a 
da 5'’8 delay, sl^e was»atlmitted to an interview with 
the consul in person, who listened to her narrative 
with great interest, and expressed his willingness to 
help her to the utmost of his pow'er. 

‘ But I much fear,’ said ho, ‘ that there will be 
difllbultics in the way of which you have no idea. The 
cloak you shew me has apparently belonged to a French 
officer of a certain regiment of caval||r, and if tliat officer 
could bo found, lie would be the most likely person to 
inform you as to the fate of the cliild. The best way 
of proceeding, then, wdhld be to inquire of the colonel 
of that regiment whether any officer has been conucclafi't 
witluit whose name corresponds with these initials. 
But tliS French army has been almost entirely dis- ' 
banded; Paris is occupied, as you see, by the allied I 
armies; and thus it will be no easy matter to find out 1 
whore the individual may be who recently commanded ! 
this regiment; he will, most probably, have left I’aris. | 
The only source from whiah you can get information 
on this point would be the prefect of police, and I 
should advise you to apply .at his office. But stay— 
as you are a stranger in Paris, it will perhaps save 
some delay if I comrt^jinicate with the prefect, and you | 
can inquire here to-mdsrow for his reply.’ • • 

Maggie thanked theVonsul, and retired. The next 1 
day, as soon as the oflico was ^)pcncd, she was in | i 
attendance; but the consul’s nolo h.ad been merely | 
acknowledged, and no definite answer had been sent, j j 
For several daj's she repeated her visit: still no further | 
reply came. At last, information wa,s foru arded that j | 
Monsieur Gamier, thivofiicor in question, liad lived for , j 

some months in the Hue i}e-, but having reason to ! j 

fear the new government, ho had disappaared Within 11 
the last few days, and was supposed to have withdrawn j i 
himself from the capital. The communication con¬ 
cluded with the promise, that if any intelligence 
respJeting liim should reach the prefect, it should be 
conveyed to the consul. Maggie had some hope 
that, by inquiring at Ids late residence, she might 
obtain some particulars as to his place of abode; and 
she proceeded thither, in charge of a clerk from 
the consulate,' who was appbinted to accompany 
hiT. But their Inquiries at the hotel mentioned were 
fruitless; the colonel had left it some time before, 
iwitliout giving any address, or any indication of Ids 
future residence. Thus stopped at tho outset of .her 
inquiries, Maggie’now began to feel tho hopeless 
character of the errand on which she had come. She ^ 
endeavoured tekfind out other members of the same ^ 
regiment; but it liad suffered severely in tho late 
battle, and tho survivors were disbanded, and dis¬ 
persed througliout the country,rfo that she was still 
unsueccssful. The consul, thirlRing the search alto¬ 
gether in vain, advised her to^retum to Scotland, 
and he would undertake to inform Major Gordon if 
anything respecting* the child should come to light. 
But Maggi%* unwilling to relinquish her project, 
determined to remain a few days longer, hoping that 
some intelligence mighf reaaii her respecting the 
eolonei. 

Meanwhile, she wandered about the streete of Paris, 
less sanguine, it is true, but still not losing all hope. 

The capital was foQ of British , visitors at the time, 
and sh6 met with many who listeifed to her story 
with interest, and appear^ to sympathise with her in 
hei; disappointment; but all thought the case a hQjK'lcss 
one. One afternoon, when she had been M)ont a fort¬ 
night in Paris, she was traversing rather gloomily one 
of the cluef streets, after a fruitless visit to the consul’s 
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office. Slie wag jogtled by the crowd returning from a 
review of the allied troopg, which had been held on the 
Champl Elysdes. A regiment of British infantry 
marclied past to its quarters, and, Maggie’s heavt 
warmed to the well-known quick-step which the band' 
was playing. She made hei’way to the place of the 
review; groups of the most ‘varied cha||cter were' 
scattered over the ground ; sohMers of almost evcM'y 
service in Europe, in all the diversity of'unifofm, 
promenading, or talking in companies, or paying their 
court to the dames of the capital. Maggie looked on 
wonderingly, though, amidst that collection of all that 
was strange, her own appearance attracted more ndtice 
than sho was probably aware of. Tier bronzed features, 
Jier gown of broad tartan, revealing more than usual 
of tile home-knitted hose and buckled shoes, together 
with the military-cloak on her arm—she always carried 
that with her—made many turd and look at her ns She 
leased by. She was accosted in her walk by the clerlS 
who had accompanied her to the colonel’s house a few 
days before, who was a countryman of hers, add felt a 
kind interest in her search. They fell into conver¬ 
sation, and as the young man asked many questions 
as to her experiences in the war, Mag»gie gratified his 
curiosity, and related many incidents of battle and 
danger which she had witne*ed. As the evening drew 
on, tlie groups began to disperse, and they sat down on 
a bench to rest after their walk. While she whs nar¬ 
rating these details for the behoof of her companion, a 
personage enveloped in a cloak, v»',to had been walking 
Jistiessly to and fro, sat down iVar them. Apparently 
wrappt'd 111 his own thoughts, I' , paid no notice to them 
at (ir.st, hut catching a jiiirt of the conversation, he 
turned round, and regarded them with iipiiarcnt curio¬ 
sity. Presently, his eye was arrested by tlie cloak 
which Maggie carried, and which Imppicncd to be so 
arnuiged at the time, that the eagle embroidered on it 
was e.xposed to the light of ti'fti lamp oiiposite. A 
gloomy frown passed over |iis face, as ho jirohahly 
regarded it as spme of the liooty taken in tlie late 
battles. Coming close to Maggie, he laid his han^ 
upon it, and said in a haughty tone, and in ICnglisli: 

‘May I beg to know', madam, by what means^’ou 
obtained possession of tliis cloak?’ 

As Maggie was about to reply, her companion 
interposed. 

‘ Jfy friend, sir, is most willing to give that infor¬ 
mation, hut it must ho to a person whom it concerns.’ 

‘And whom is it mire likely to concern,’returned 
the Frenchman, pointing to the number of tlie re^- 
ment, ‘ than me, who had the honour of commanding 
the brave corps whose number it bears ?’ 

‘Tlien you are Monsieur Gamier, late colonel of this 
regiment V * 

‘ It is so.’ 

Maggie, finding the object of her seafeh thus unex¬ 
pectedly before her, immediately began her story; hut 
her excitement and her broad dialect together, rendered 
her unintelligible to ,lho officer, and the clerk was 
called in to her assiswnce. As soon as M. Gamier 
understood that she ^ught a child who had been lost 
during the retreat in Spain, he seized the cloak, and 
opening it wide, read the initials* that w'erc marked 
upon it. • * * 

‘Ah!’ sai(l he; ‘je voi$, Je nois—you found it 
covering the body of a dead fdmalo ? ’ ^ 

•‘And this woman,’ said thp clerk, ‘the nurse of the 
dead lady, J»s come from Scotland to learn, if possible, 
the fate of the infant who was left with her.’ 

But the officer was gazing, with evident emotion, on 
the cloak which l!e still held in his hands, anfl tears 
stood in hia eyes as ho smd to himself: 

‘Ah, pauvre Guiseppel’ 

Maggie’s earnest impatiened could be restrained no 
longer. . 

‘For the love of Heaven, sir, if the bairn’s alive, or 


ye IWn anything anentliim, dinna keep me in suspense, 
for Itis father, puir gentleman, is a soldier like yoursel’, 
and I’d fain glad, jiis dying eyes wi’ the sight o’ his 
son.’ ■ • , 

‘Fqr anything I know,’ said the officer, ‘the child is 
yet alive. And now hear wdiat I Have had to do with 
him. At the time you. lpeak*of, I was a corporal in 
this regiment; my caiJain’s name was Guiseppe do 
Biirdunne. lie had been made captain on thehattle- 
field for his bravery. W6%ore dejr friends befor^ lus 
promotion^iind tliat did not .affect our friendship. Our 
rfgiaj^nt was part of the force under thg brave Marshal 
Ney cihriiig the campaign 'in Spain,* and it was ray 
troop that found tlie corpse of tlgi lady you refer to. I 
remainher it well. Ouisenpe, tender as a woman, pitied 
the helpless iiifiint ^ 1 Uvp. it from his arms. The child 
w’as committed to tlie^^ iafge of Jeanne, the old vivan- 
diero of the reginieiit^‘ hIio nursed him as teu(5>rly as 
a mother. Tic returned with us to Madrid, and from 
tlience into Portugal. As ho grew older, he beeame 
the pet of the soMieis, who were delighted with his 
trieks and gamliiils, and he was always ealled by tito 
name which Guiseppe bestowed upon him—Tlie Babj»- ^ 
Trooper, in roitiigal, I also was made captain, and I 
Mas close to Guiseppe at Salamanca Mhen»a gannoii- 
ball struck him from his horse, and he died in my 
arms. Last year, llio vivaniii're who had taken 
charge of the child died of eaiup-fevor, and he was left 
to iny care alone. 'When the army returned to Faria, 
dereated and broken doivn,*and we were called on to 
give up our aAns, I knew not what to do with my 
yuiirn,' charge. After much thought, I resolved to 
taife him to the Foundling ifospital, explain tlHf tSr- 
oumstances in which ho was found, and leave a sum 
of money to prifvide for him. This, I tliouglit, would 
he more real kindness to him than to take tiini»with me 
in my wanderings. * A short time after, the Emperor 
returned to^Frinice, and, with the rank of colonel, t 
joined his army. What followed, you know; and I 
a»n again a ruined and,snspe»tcd man. I cannot 
accompany you to the Foundling Hospital,’ he re¬ 
sumed, after a pause, ‘ as I am in some danger here, 
and am about to leave Paris ; hut yew can apply there 
for the child, and state what 1 have told you. You 
havefa witness lie«.', if one is needed.’ 

Maggie's impatience would not suffer her to^wait till 
the next day,^ut^he expressed her intention to go at 
once to the liospital. She poured out her thanks to 
the colonel as he bade her farewell, telling her that ho 
should hear of iier success from other quarters. It 
wag late in the evening when they arrived there, 
and the institution was closed for the day; but on 
explaining the object of their visit, and on thfi appli- 
cation*of an official from the English consulate, thejf^ 
were admitted. They stated to the superintendent the 
(jptails of the case, and requested tlwt the child might 
he restored to his parent. He replied that ho would 
at once acquaint the )iroper authorities with the matter, 
and, if they approved of the evidence offered, the boy 
would he given into thTijr charge. Maggie’s request 
to see liim was complied with, and he was brought 
into the room. lie was a fair-haired, ruddy boy, and 
Maggie immediately seeognised a strikinf resemblance 
to liis lost motjier. Overjoyed at her successful s^rcli, 
she almast smothered him with her caresses, and 
lavished every term of endearment upon him. WWlo 
Maggie examined, with much emotion, a packet 
taininft the linen which he h*i worn when fottlid TO" 
Spain, which had been deported th«re with 1dm, hee 
friendly cdfeipanion explained tfoJiinjjL in tlie onfy 
langu^e he could understand, the Ifistoi^ of hei; 
undertaking, and told him of th^sick parent tvbn was 
awaiting liim at home. A few days after, the matter 
being arranged to the satisfaction of the asithc^fdes, 
he was gi^^ over to the care of Maggie, and 
rations vfsrtf mode for their speedy departeffe. 
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The story, howerer, having' got ahr^aJ, and i feV 
days intervening before they could leave Paris, Maggie 
found herself and her charge the objects of much curio¬ 
sity; many proofs of kind feeling, were given them, 
and many, offers of money vrere made to her,_wliich,* 
however, she resolutely dtellned. At last they fairly 
started on their joutney, ^rid reached Scotland in' 
safety. Maggie had the se&isfacti'on of finding tho 
major in an impl.oved state of health, and having been 
prepareil for the interviess) his child was introduced 
to Ins presence; and tjius, after a long seiges of won¬ 
derful dangers and escapes, the father and his l^;-lAst 
son were brou^ifu together; In witnessing that anfecting 
meeting, Maggie felt^ herself more than recompensed 
for ill thef pains she nad taken to procure it. , 

Little remains to be tolA Under careful atten¬ 
tion, and cheered by the Vid|moked-fur restoration of 
his cluld. Major Gordon in tiraij^ecovered his health. 
The laithful Maggie removed neiglibourly mini¬ 
strations to a nearer spot, and tliencefbrward her ftmc 
was divided between 'those duties and her long visits 
to the major’s residence. Slie lived long enough to 
see her youthful charge distinguislicd in Iionour and 
learning, and giving fair promise of excellence in more 
peaceful pursuits than those to which he was born. 

THE ‘NOCT*ES AMUKO SIA N Ai.’* 
Tub republication of the Noctes Amhrosiana of Professor 
Wilson has been generally npprovejj of, witli some 
exceptions. It is quite true, there are many coarse 
personalities in the boijjc. There are excisaWc pas¬ 
sages in Shakspeare; yet wlio, on account of tlicsc 
objectionable bits, would object wliolljr to Shakspeare ? 
So is it with tills singular series of tavern conversations 
and jollities. Make allowance fdc a few tilings, and 
you are rewarded with perhaps—take it fgr all in all— 
the most wonderful outpouring of comical extrava-, 
j ganzas, vivacious dcscriptKins, eloquent and poetical 
dreamings and fancies, that English literature has 
anywhere in storp for you. 

Wilson flourished in Edinburgh between 1814 and 
1854, and was in all respects a nftticeable maif. lie 
possessed a tall and handsome figure, a strikingly fine 
countenance, set off by a profusioi. o^fair locks, and 
the, most keen and beaming eye we ever saw in a 
human head. His youth liad been jparked by many 
harmless eccentricities, and it was not without a struggle 
that he made his way into the chair of moral philosophy 
in the^niversity. He was of a social disposition, and 
' a favourite of society. Taking, like Scott, liis'politics 
from his fancy and his associations, he devoted himself 
in Blackwood'^ Magazine to effete conservatism ; wlihih 
was unlucky. Yet no one ever cared about that. It 
was half nonsense, aiM almost as good as any other 
,, fun. There for many year|.fie poured forth brilliant 
streams of natural eloquence, about passing events, 
new books, rural and natural' things of all kinds, 
Greek anthology, the men of the day; %ftcn angrily 
satiiical, often coarse, yet always manly and hero-like. 
Never was periodical literature so ta^pya# a votary. 
Here now comes -Ids worthy son-in-law, Professor' 
Perrier, gathering up ^selection of these fine t^gs to 
form a sort of nipnumen| to their author. 

The AbetStt. are»ni#its Ideally spent ifi Ambrose’s 
Tawem'ln Edinburgh by Christopher North (Wilson), 
the ostmsfolft editor V the magazine, in company with 
the Et||B|rmepherd (James Hogg), ,and a fictitious 



personage named Timothy Tickler. This tavern, by 
tho way, we can say, on Wilson’s own authority, hq 
never entered but twice in his life. The iSliephord 
Speaks iff Scotch, and, for the most part, gets the best 
things to say; .so that it^ becomes altogether a curious 
commentary on the allegation of Sidney Sinitli, tliat 
l(;e nortliefn people |^ve no liumour. It might be not 
a4bad test of the sense of tho ludicrous in the English, 
to put some of Hogg’s descriptions before them—as the 
following contrast between a dragoon and wliat ho was 
in youth:— 

^'Shepherd. There’s equal quackery in a’ things alike. 
Look at a sodger—tliat is, an offislier—n’ wavin wi’ 
white plumes, glitterin wi’ gowd and ringin wi’ iron 
—gallopin on a gray horse, that caves [tosses] tho foam 
frae its fiery nostril^ wi’ a mane o’ clouds, and a 
tail that flows like a cataract; mustachics about 'flic 
moUth^like a devourin cannibal, and proud fierce een, 
tliat seem glowcrin for an enemy into tlic distant 
horrison—his long swurd swinging in tlie scabbard wi’ 
a fearsome clatJ[or anoatii Bellerophon’s belly—and ... * 
.... dunshin* down, among tlie spats o’ a teeger’s skin, 
or that o’ a leopard—tsil the sound o’ the trumpet 
gangs up to the sky, answered by the rampaugin 
Arab’s “ lia, ha ; ” and a’ tho stopped street stares on 
the aid-de-eamp o’ the stawf—writers’ clerks, bakers, 
butchers, and prinivrs’ deevils, a’ wushiii they were 
sodgers; and leddiek frae balconies, whertf thej sTt 
shouin silk purses in iho sunshine, start up, and, wi’ 
palpitatin hearts, send looks o’ love and langaislmieut 
after tho Flyin Dragon. 

North. MSrey on us, James, you are a perfect 
Tyrtaeus. 

Shep. 0 1 wad you believ’t—but it's true—that at 
scliool that symbol o’ ckterminalion wag ca’d Poziot 
Tam*? 

* North. Spare us, James—spare us. ’Phe pain in our 
side retunis. 

hhep. Every callant in tho class could gie him his 
licks; and I recollec nnce a lassie geein him a bloody 
nose. Ho durstna gang into tlie dookin [bathing] 
aboon his waist, for fear o’ drownin, and even tlien wi’ 
seggs; J and .as for speelin trees, lie never ventured 
•iboon tho rotten branches o’ a Scotch fir. lie was 
feared for ghosts, and wadna sleep in a room by 
himsel; and anco on n Halloween he swarfed at 
the apparition o’ a lowin turnip [a turnip lanthorn], 
But no# he’s a warrior, and fougiit at Waterloo. 
Yes—Fozie Jam wears a medal, for ho overthrew* 
Napoleon.’ 

Or, better still, a snow-storm in the Highlands, witli 
the death of two London commercial travellers:— 

* North. IIave*you had any fbow yet, James, in the' 
Forest? • 

Shep. Onty some skirrin [flying] sleets—no aneuch 
to track a [lare. *But, safe us a’ I what a storm was 
yon, thus ^arly in tile season too, in the Highlands! 

I wush I had been in Tamaiitowl [a village in Eanff- 
shire] that nicht. No a wilder region fqr a snow¬ 
storm on a’ the yeartli. Let the wun’ come frae what 
airt it likes, richt doun Glen Aven, or up frae Gran- 
town,^or across frae the woods o’ A^emethy, or far aff 

* DufuhiH. There sSoras to be no BngUsb wqrAfor lhl» oxcl?pt 
‘ bumping; ’ jret how feeble 1 

t soft as a frost-bitten tunhp. < ^ ■ 

t/Snips—sedges, answering the purpose of a oortoj^eket. 
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frae the forests at the Head o’ Dee, yon wad think 
that it was tlie Doevil liiiiisel iiowlin wi’ a’ Ins legions. 
A black thunder-storm’s no half sae fearsome to me 
'as a white snaw ane. There is an ocular giandeur t'l 
it, wi’ the opening heavens sending forth the flashes o'* 
liclitnin, that brings out thetiurniahed'woods frae the 
distance close upon you where you 8taun,,a’ the time 
the hills rattling like stanes on tile roof, o’ a hoose, iuad 
the rain either deacending in a universal deluge,* or 
here and there pouring down in straths^ till the 
tliunder can scarcely quell the roar o’ a thousand 
cataracts. 

North. Poussin—Poussin—Poussin! • 


dUiiounted cfwilry through the rest of the campaign, 
and'sit doun a;id cry—pretty ba))es o’ tho wood—in 
eae.h ither’s arms I. John Frost decks tlieir noses and 
their ears with icicles—and each vulyar physiognomy 
•partalfos of the pathetic character of a turnip, making 
an appe.al to the feelings‘on* Halloween.—Dinna sneeze 
that way when ane’s speilkin, fflr! 

North. You ought racier to have cried: “ God bless 
you.” , ’ • 

Shfp. A’ this while neijier the„snaw nor •the wund 
has been idle—and buith Cockneys are sitting kp to 
tho ^piddle, poor creturs, no that yerra cnuld, for 
driftm snaw sune begins to’fln’ warm*and comfortable. 


Shep. The heart quakes, hut the imagination, even 
in its aw'e, is elevated. You still have a hold on the 
external world, and a lurid beauty mixes with the 
magnificence till there is an austere joy in terror. 

North. Burke—Burke—Burke—Edmund Burke 1 
^■■Shep. But in a nicht snaw-storm the ragiii world o’ 
elements is at war with life. Within twenty vajds o’ 
a human dwelling, you may he remote from ’suecour 
as at the pole. The drift is the drift of death. Your 
eyes are extinguished in your head—your ears frozen 
—j'our tongue dumb. Mountains and glens arc all 
alike—so is the middle air eddying with flakes and the 
glimmerin heavens. An \rmy would be stopt on 
its march—and wliat then is the tread o’ ae puir soli- 
! tary wretch, man or woman, struggling on by tlicirsel, 
or sittin doun, ower despairing even to pray, and fast 
congcalin, in a sort o’ dwam [swoon] o’ delirious 
»8tnpefao^jon, into a lump o’ ':y gnd rustling snaw. 
Wae’s me, wee’s me! for tha.'. nuld woman and her 
wee granddauchter, the bonniest lamb, folk said, in a’ 
■file Highlands, that left Tamantowl that nieht, after 
the merry strathspeys were over, and were never seen 
[ again till after the snaw, lying no five»liunder yards 
out o’ the town, the bairn wrapt round and round 
in the crone’s plaid as weel as her ain, but for a’ 
that, dead as a flower-stalk ^hat has been forgotten to 
1x3 taken into the houSe at nicht, and in the mornin 
brittle as glass in its beauty, although, till you con^e 
to touch it, it would seem to be alive 1 

North. With what very diflerent feelings one w^outd 
read an account of the death of a brace of Bagmen 

t commercial travellers] in the snow 1 How is that to 
e explained, James? 

Shep. You see the imagination pictures the twa 
Bagmen as Cockneys. As the snaw was getting dour 
at them, and giein thebi sair HafTs and dads on their 
faces, spittin in their verra een, ruggin their nosA, 
and blawin upon their blubbery lips, till they blistered, 
the Cockneys wad be waxing half-feared and half- 
angry, and dammin the “Heelans,” as the cursedcst 
kintra that ever was kittled. Bflt wait aw'ee, my 
^ gentlemen, and you’ll keep a lowner sugh or you get 
lialf-way from DalnacardocU to Dalwkiinnie [in the 
Highlands of Perthshire]. 

North. A lyild district, for ever whirring, even in 
I mist snow, with the mrcock’s wing. 

[ Shep. Whisht—haua your tongue, till I finish the 
[. account o’ the deatlw)’ tho twa Bagmen in the snaw. 

Ane o’ their horses—for the ereturs arc ito ill mounted 
; —slidders awa doun a bank, and ^ets jammed into a 
enaw-stall, where there's no room for’kurnin. The 
other horse grows obstinate wi’ the sharp stour in his 
face, and proposes retreating to Dalnacardoch, tai^ 
foremost; but no being sae weel up to tlie wolkin or 
the trottin* backwards, as that English chiel Town¬ 
send, the pedestrian, he doits [falls heavily] doun first 
on his hurdies, and then on his tae side, the girths 
burst, and the laddie hangs only by a tack* to the 
crupper. 

North. Do you know, James, that though you axe 
manifestly drawing a picture intended to be lu^crous, 

I it is to me extremely pathetic? ' 

Shep. Tho. twa Cookaeys are now forced to act as 


hut wae’s me! um o, unco sh!Cj;)y—and not a word do 
thejj speak!—and now the snaw is up to ’their Verra 
chins, and the hit bonnwjhraw, stiff, fauso shirt-collars, 
that they were sae jia'iid o’ sticking at their jBlwfts, 
are as hard as aini, for they’ve gotten a sair'Seotch 
starchin—and the fierce North cares nacthing for their 
tok'sy hair a’ smellin wi’ Kidydor and Macassar, no it 
indeed, but tvvurls it a’ into ravelled hanks, till tho 
frozen mops hear n.ne earthly reaemhlanee to tho ordi¬ 
nary heads o’ Cockneys; and boo indeed should they, 
lying in sic an unnatural and out-o’-the-way place 
for them, as the moors atwcon Daliiacurd^cli and 
D.alwhinnie ? 

Noiih. Oh, J.ames—say not tjiey perished ! 

Shep. Yes, sir, they perished ; under such circum¬ 
stances, it would have lx;en too much to expect of tho 
vital spark that it should 3iot have fled. It did so— 
and a pair of iifbre interesting Bagmen never slept the 
8leep.,jjf death. Gie nio the lend o’ your handkerchcr, 
sii*, for I agree wi’ you that tlie picture'a•vc^ra 
pathetic.’ 

On one occasftm. North, who supported the character 
of an old bachelor, relates a droll adventure Ue had on 
the Calton Hill;—* 

‘North. F^’ehng my toe rather twitchy, I sat down on 
a bench immediately under Nelson’s Monument, and 
having that clever pappr |jie OhHrver of the day in my 
pocket, I hc^.an to glance over its columns, when my 
attention was suddenly attracted to a confused noise of 
footsteps, whisperings, titterings, and’ absolutely guf¬ 
faws, James, circling round the base of that ingenious 
nidaSl of a somdivliat clumsy churn. Nelson’s Monu¬ 
ment. Looking through my specks—lo 1 a ipaltitudo 
of all sexes—#uoiy esiiecially the female—kept con¬ 
gregating round me, some witli a stare, others with 
a simper, some with a full open-mouthed laugh, and 
others with a half-shut-eye leer—which latter mode of 
expressing her feelings is, in a woman, to roc peculiarly 
loathsome—while ever and anon I heard one voice 
saying, ‘‘Ho is really a decent man;” anotlift-, “He 
has biAn a fine fellow in his day, I warrant;” a thirds 
“ Come awa, Meg, he’s ower auld for my moneyand , 
5 fourth, “ He has cruel gray-greoueen, and looks like 
a man that would murder his wife.” 

Shep. That w:i8 gutting fish afore you cateli them. 
But what was the meaning o’ * this, sir ? 

North. Wliy, .James,’* some ninny, it seems, had, 
advertised in tho Edinburgh newspapers for a wife 
with a hundred a year, and informed the female public 
that he wonlil be secsi sitting for inspec.tfon-- 

Tickler, in .the character qf opening article in the 
JCdinburgiJieview - 

North. From the hours of one andttvo in the Jkftexf 
noon, on the identical bench, James, on which, undef . 
the iniluence of a malignant sikr,' 1 had brought tnyself . 
to anchor. , ^ 

Shm. liftiw! haw! haw! Wfaf*bents cook-feqiitlh.;, 
So, tnen, Christopher North sat publiay otf a henbh 
coramandin a view o’ the haiU’eity o’ Embro!r8« nn 
udverteeser for a wife wi’ a tnoderate income-^aad you 
canna ca’ a hunder a year immoderate,' tlwtsgh-'.it’s 
comfortaWig—and was unconsciously und^nih ah 
inspection *88 scrutineezin to the ee o’ , and, 
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imagination as a recruit by Vho surgeon aforeJ ho’s youth they were uttered, are getting old. Yet jt is 
alloo’d to join the Regiment. Haw—Ijaw—haw cheering, too, to think that we, at least, can still enjoy 

NoriL I knew nothing at tha tjine, Janaes, of the tjiera, as when— • 

ninny ami his advertisement- ' • ■ i , . 

i>hep. Sae you continued sittin and glowerin, at thu' ^ eattdus juventa, 

crood through youf specks? • • , , Console Planco. 

yotth. 1 did, Ja^lC8^ Wl$i^ else could I do? The* , - • - 

semicircle, “ sharpening its fiooncd horns,” closed in HOURNEY rR«)M NEW ORLEANS TO 
upon tne,hommilig and hemming pie quite up to the prc- • PATTEmtNTA 

fipice in'my rear—the fro* rank of tire allied powers 

being composed, as you may suppose, of wcsmcn- nvB chapteks. — chap. ii. 

Shep, And jt pretty pack they wad be—fishjpivfis, The wide expanse of savanna or plain the pilgrims were 
female candies, blue-stockins, toon’s-oflfishcr’s widows, nor/ traversing, is singularly destitute of animal life, 
washerwomen, slie-^iters, girrzies, .auld maids wi’ There being no covert even for birds, it was only oeea- 
buirds, and young limmera wi’ green parasoR and sioiially a turkey would sweep over their heads, or a 
five flounces to their forenoo\ gowns- vul ture to prey on the little animal we shall shortly have 

Nfivlh. T Sf» Inst: mv lionrl mTamoc nittl nil Ttrtwrnr /if* 4«» Ci.:it __i„ __ —_ii i*^. „ i /« 


sTOURNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

'in EIVK chapteks.—CHAP. II. 


,v n vuitii, ouc-»v-i.iu,=iD, gin/utp, aum UIHU18 WI I Here oeiDg 110 covert ovcn lor wrils, it was Only ocpa- 

biiirds, and young limmera wi’ green parasoR and sioiially a turkey would sweep over their heads, or a 

five flounces to their forenoo\ gowns- vul ture to prey on the little animal we shall shortly liavo 

Nnxth. I so lost my licaTl, Vanics, and all iiower of occasion to describe. Still more rarelv, a small herd of 


discrigiination, that the wliol^jsacmhiage seemed to 
me like a great daub of a pirtnro looked at bv a 
connoisseur with a sipk stomach, and suddenly awiut 
to faint in an exhibition. 


speech, bift I felt as if I jiad no tongue. 

Shep. That was a judgment on you, sir, for hein sae 
fond o’ talkin- • 

North. Instinctively brandishing my crutch, 1 at¬ 


tacked the centre of tlie circle, which immediately lie at length brought down with the rifle; and Edward- 
gavo way, falling into tw^i segments—the one sliding son ohsiwved, witli^i curious and amused eye, the 


with great loss down the .slope, and ^opt oiil> by tlic ! proceedings of the si^jular animal called the ‘jirwrio, 
mm paling in front of the New .Fail—tlie otlio^lieel- I dog,’ which, in fact, Ki no dog at all, but a creature 
irfg ^amultiiously m a«s(i«?c ip/i prut movement*up I partaking of ttio natures of th« rabbit and squirrel, 
towards the Observatory—the plateau in front being but most rcBemblingthc latter in appearance and sizi?.’^ 
thus left open to my retreat, or ratlief advance. Their habitations are like a regular village, burrowed 

Shep.^h, sir! but you should liae been a sodger. in tlie grountl. AVilh a pocket perspective-glass, Mr 
AA'ellington or Napoleon wad hiA; been naething to Edwardsoii could see the animals running about, as 
you—you wad soon hue been a ficl^-iriarshal —a it were, in the sti«;ts, one sago patriarchal felloiv 


generalissimo. 


evidently on watch at q corner. They would gather 


North. Tlio left wif.g ha^ rallied in tlie hollow; and in sncull groups, seem to converse eageiiy with each 
having formed themselves into a solid square, came up other, tlien scamper olfas if on business of the utmost 

i.:n «*. _-j- -.1__Sii- - _3 . 1 •_f _i . _ * y.i ... ... * 


the hill at the pas* cAaryc, with a cloud of skirmishers iniportance. Should a slight alarm he given, the 
thrown out in frwit; and, unless my eye deceived me, watchman utters a short bark, or ratlicr yelp, like 
which is not improbable, supported and covered on thatof a young dog—whence their name—when, in the 
cacli flank by cavalry. • twinkling of an eye, tlie whole population disappear 

®ep./niat was fearsome. witli a tumble into the holes. Mr Edwardson shot 

^ North. I was now placed hetifcci* two fires, in one or two of them, and they were pronounced very 
imminent danger of lieing surrounded and taken tolerable eating, for hungry men, when better was not 
prisoner, when with one of those sudden coup d'ceik, to be had. ‘ * 

which, more tlian aiiytliing else, distinguish the mili- • Earlier than usual next morning, the travellers left 


whose rugged declivities, it is recorded, that Darnley, 
centuries before, liad won the heart of Queen Mary, by 
galloping his war-horse, in tvfl armour, on the evening 
after a tournament at Holyrood. Not a regiment had 


the courage to follow me; and, on reaching the head of these frequeht fightings, much diminished; for though’ 
Leith Walk, I halted on the every spo^wlierc my they are the mostf fierce and cunning, their enemies 
excellent friend the then lord provoslk presented the are the mo*/numerous and powerful. Our emigrants 
keys of tlie city to his most gracious maj^sly,’' on his had been warned strongly to be on their guard against 
entrance into the metropolis of the most ancient of his,, these savages, as some of them are continually in 
dominions, and gave three-times-three in token of ambush, watching opportunity to carry olT cattle or 
triumph and derision, *which were faintly and feebly horses by night. Such attacks of the»Indian8 are 
returned flrom pillars of the Parthenon; but I called ‘stampedes,’ and are performed by-the savages 
know not tilHtniii. htftr, whether by the*diBCOtDfited suddenly riding in the darkness, with frightful cHeth 
lOstjOrhnly ovtheMhoes. at the'animals resting near a camp. These, terrified 

^ep. Fortunate wnex I ” Wouderfu’auld'man!’ beyond measure, break their tethers; and as the 
....T *** ■ j pmaaantries recall to us the days of other Indians continue to gallop on, the cattle, in their pmiic, 
years and other men, and remind us that we, in whose run off too, following the sound of the retreating 

" . * _ 'a . 


^ ▲ 8pooi«B of title aoennoi fftiROy. 


tlie qraccful antelope fniglit be perceived at a distance, 
on the remains of wliich, when shot, tlio wolves woifid 
gather to feast by night. One evening, our wanderers 
over this drc.ary waste encamped close to a clc.ir and 


•Shop. You hae rca|oii to be tliaiikfu’ th.it they didna beautiful spring, surrounded with bushes, that formed, 
tear you into pieces. . as it were, a grotto, and flowed into a natural basin’ 

North. At last up I got, and attempted to make a liordored with *he richest verdure. Men and animals 


seemed to enjoy lliis sweet oasis so much, they could 
not resist spending a few»iiours in luxurious abnmhn; 
each one after his own taste seeking some relaxation. 
Mr niackwcll had a long chase after a turkey, wliicli 


prisoner, when with one of those sudden coup d'o-ih, to be had. ‘ * 

which, more tlian aiiytliing else, distinguish the mili- • Earlier than usual next morning, the travellers left • 
tary genius from the more martinet, I spied an opening their grateful resting-place, and having now crossed 
to my right, through, or rather over the crags; and, the not very well-defined boundary between the 
^using The biri-end of my crutch, I overthrew io an Pottawattimio and Pawnee territories, some additional 
instant the few companies, vainly endeavouf ing to prccautiqns becafiio necessary to their safety. , The 
form into echelon in that part of the position, and. Pawnee is a most savage and treaclierous tribe, of» 

. with little or no less, effebted a hold and skilful rctrp- whom the United States’ government can make nothing 
grade movement down the steepest part of the hill, over at all; they can neither be bribed by kindness, nor 


bound by treaties. They are constantly at war with 
the Pottawattiraies on the one^ide, and the Sioux on 
the other, both of which are iff firm alliance with the ' 
whites. The number of the Rawnee warriors is, by. 
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horses’ feet, and so into the clutches of the cunning 
robbers. (Jf all the dangers of the American wilder¬ 
ness, that from hostile Indians is over the most appyh , 
ling. It was necessary, therefore, always *0 set a>( 
guard at night, and it was usually divided into two 
hours’ watches, of course taldbn in turn by our four 
travellers and their teamster. Dash, tlio d«sg, became 
hero a valuable auxiliary, though’hithento his talenis 
hiid never been developed in tliat line,. ButVe con¬ 
stantly see, in animals as in man, a wonderful facility 
of adaptation to circumstances. One night, during 
the second watch, Mr Edwardson being on guard, he 
suddenly experienced a change in the atmosphere; flie 
stars became obscured, and the stillness of t)ie grave 
reigned all around. Fearing, from what ho had oiu-e 
before observed in Cuba, that this portentous quiet 
boded a storm, and well knowing what were its fearful 
powers when it swept in unbroken might over the 
vn.'"t plains, he at once awaked his comrades, in 
order to strike the tent and secure the wagor^ fl'lie 
latter they accomplished by pinning down the body 
and wheels witli ropes and strong stakes; and then 
they sought refuge for themselves within it. Hardly 
were they sheltered amongst their lugghge, wlien tliey 
were almost blinded by a vivid flasli of forked liglit- 
iiing, which was inst.antly Succeeded by the most 
tremendous pe.al of thunder and he.'ivy rain. Then 
came tlie whirlwind rusliing over the prairie with a 
noise hardly less terrific. Tlio wagon rocked and 
trembled, and for a moment tliey feared tlieir frail 
alielter w£^ giving way in spite of all their precautions. 
It stood, however; but tlie fellings of its crouching 
tenants may be moriauasily imagined than described, 
as they recollected tlie Indians often elioose such 
storms to make their stampedes; and at times tliey 
were uncertain whether tin* crash of the hurricane 
were not mingled with the Ked Man’s yells—whetlicr 
God alone in Ilis majesty were ^iSroad, or man in his 
cruelty and rage. . 

'riio Btornr lasted but an hour. The stars again j 
appeared, and tlic sojourners emerged from tlioir lii(l-,| 
ing-plaee to look after tlieir mules and steeds. They 
found two of the former were gone ; but nothing cojild 
be dono'till daylight, lAen Messrs Fowcll and Living¬ 
stone mounted and roue off in pursuit. The animals 
were discovered at a distance of five miles, patiently 
grazing near tlieir last encampment, whither they had 
been urged by the direction of the whirlwind. They 
allowed tlicruselves to be quietly driven’back to their 
companions, when all were harnessed; and the wa}’* 
farers set out oiicc more on what some of them were 
beginning to icar would prove ‘toilsome travelling.’ 
Komance was liist wearing off, and stern realities wore 
staring them in the face. ()ne serfous anxipty they 
*hnil wliich it was almost impossible they could have j 
foreseen, or made calculations for, and ycl it proved the 
immediate source of all their future privations. From 
the vast flood .of emigration that had preceded them, 
the prairie was almost^harcd of its lierbagc, rank aqil 
■plentiful as wo are acewtomed to consider it. Some¬ 
times, therefore, their h,|d to drive the animals a couple 
of miles from the^'j^ace of camping, in (*der to And 
for them even an iiisufllcient feed.* 'riiere, too, they 
had to, be watched through the night—-a’ireary and 
dangerous duty even for a maij well armed. 

A (Jay or two after tfte hurricane, they overtook a 
pretty large company of emigrants, principally from 
Virginia; wkh these they exchanged the usual cour¬ 
tesies, and then encamped within a few hundred yards, 
each party setlin^^ts own especial guard. Towards 
niorning, it being Towell’s watch, he was startltd by 
a riflorshot from the camp of the Virginians, accom¬ 
panied by the ever-dreaded cry of ‘Indians.’ Losing 
completely his presence of mind, he discliarged his 
own piece in the air, and catching up the cry, fled to 
his tent in a panic, rousing tliie rest from tlieir deep 


and (Soothing Mhmbers with his outcry. Of course 
tiiey instantly started up, and grasped their arms; but 
for some tkiie Mr I’owell was not collected enougb to 
Reform thorn ■wliaf bad caused his terrors, OP from 
wliat quarter they were to. look for clanger. At length 
.they understood the alarm ]^id,come from the other 
camp; whereupon EdwgrTlson and Blackwell volun¬ 
teered to go over as cautiously as poss.ible, to see what 
might bo the mattoi’—tho former secretly burning . 
to iiavo a real fight with tBo Indiims, and tfie latter 
firmly persuaded that any bush on the way might 
co^icAl a Pawnee warrior. .Both wer^,disappointcd: 
they reached their countrymen’s camp in safety, and 
found it indeed in fearful excitc'snont, hut ig) tracp of 
enemies was to he found. /.In a short time, when com¬ 
posure was somewhat ruptpred, the whole panic was 
found to have arisen ^im the mistake of a fi,!<>spy 
sentinel. Waking sn-hleiily from a, iiap^ lie observed 
clo^‘ at hand wliiit lie look fur a skulking Indian, at 
whom he instantly fired. It turned out to bo one of 
Ills fellow-travellers’ coals, which lie had hung on a 
slinib outside tlie teats, and the vigilant guanl mistook 
it for a savage. The only sufferer from the false alarm,' 
if we except a pretty general savageuess of temper at 
tho unnecessary disturhanee, was the owilhr aif the 
coat, .which was conijiletely riddled, clearly bhewing 
that a good aeeomit nould lima; been given of the 
Pawnee foe, had it jiroved one. 

' Notliiiig else worthy of record occurred to Mr 
Edwardson and^liis associate's till they 'gained Fort 
ICeariiey, wliicli is the first military station in the 
Indjan y;rritories. Hero arc about 100 troops, most,hv 
mounted, and such is the moPal force of the goferii- 
iTieiit, that tliis hjnilful of men keep in thorougli check 
many tlioiisand savages. Would that some sucli 
wliolcsome inlliieneo were estahlished and exerted in 
the wilds of Kaffrari^l 

Fort Keaigiey is well situated, not far from tho 
biehraska Bivcr, called on some maps tlie La Platte. 
Tke country is but slightly wooited, tlie cliief growth 
being willows* hence an extensive circuit of open plain 
stretebes round tho station in all directions—a most 
proper precaution in a country of hostile and cunning 
savages. The appearance of tlie fort, as our travellers 
drew fiigb, was niolit picturesque. From 1500 to 2000 
emigrants were encamped on tlie plain, their testa and 
wagons clustering g'ound tho fort, hut.ut a certain 
distance, prescribed by tlie commandant, in order to 
prevent too close intercourse with the soldiery, as, in 
that case, intenqfbrancc and insubordination might be 
apprehended. 

The refreshment to our travellers was great, of 
another glimpse, after a month’s interval, of social and ^ 
eiviliseef life; while ‘ the stars and stripes ’ fioating 
from the battlements gave them, as it were, a further 
asjiurancc they were at home. * 

'riie sutler of the fort, anticipating the transit of 
emigrants that occurred, hud agiply provided himself 
with sundry necessaries for pilgrims across tho deserts, 
which not only proved must accoptiihle to many, but 
yielded himself a very handsome reward for his fore¬ 
thought. 

When MrEdwardsorAs company reached the appointed 
place of cMipipg, they found no small excitement 
prevailing* jmong those that had preceded them, • 
in consequence of a rather formidable apd successful 
‘stampede the Pawnees had made on a‘ party lately 
arrived.* The emigrants were iif the act of organising 
a band of volunteers to go iq, pursuik^of the robber*, 
who had pdlsesscd themselves «evewl oxen' Undi 
horses. ’ Ten dragoons from the fort were to aoodmpaay 
them; and Edwardsun, his thirft for a brush .wltk 
Indians yet unsatisfied, at once offered to molu one 
of the party. A trapper, well acquainted with the 
language liii^ habits of the Pawnees,'was .po. act as 
scout and interpreter. i 
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It was the second day of hard riding,^fter they left 
the fort, beforo they'came upon any traces of what they 
sought; hut then they observed marks of slRughtcred 
cattle; and following the' trail, in'thred hours more^ 
they found a par^ of inejians posted in a'dense 
growth of willows. Tiie^^cfut, with Edwardson and 
a huge Kentucky man, advajccd boldly towards the 
Indiai^ bivouac, jnaking signi of peace. Two fierce- 
looking yarriors met th^ with similar tokens of 
amit(', and the intarpreter immediately made known 
the white men’s complaint. To this it vs'as replied, 
they had no knrpledge whatever of the stampedrf It 
was urged this was impossible; and part of the dvhris 
that .had Veen found tin the trail was exhibited. As 
stoutly as before, all partiemation in the theft* was 
denied, till the officer in q}\mand of the dragoons, 
whd''’^iad hitherto been purpvcly concealed by the 
rest of^'the party, advanced, and said authoritatively: 

‘ The Pawnee knew he lied;’ and threatened them i^th 
the summary and utmost vengeance of their ‘ grand¬ 
father’ (the president of the United States), unless 
instant restitution was made. IVoviously to the 
Jlppnritiou of the officer, tlie trapper could see, from 
the handlijg of their arms on the skirts of the under¬ 
wood, that the savages were resolved on resistance; 
but as soon as tlic soldier took part in tlie conference 
—which it was not ids object to do till other means 
failed—the enemy was at once overawed, or, as we 
should say, completely (j;)wcd. Tlieir grandfather’s 
uniform brought them to terms in a iqoment; and the 
red chief promised, that if they were pardoned, the 
catil^should be restored. As no bloodslied hadstajeen 
place in the stampede, * the officer eng.aged for an 
amnesty, on condition that thej' shqjild pay for the 
animals they had slaughtered, restore the remainder, and 
leave thrCe of their braves os liosta^jes, till the demands 
were complied with. Tliis was humbly assented to; 
and the wldte men retired a short distanto to refresh 
themselves, and awai^ the return of their treaclicrous 
opponents. Darkness cama on, and they were corft- 
pelled to bivouac another niglit, many W the white 
men believing tlie affair would not be so easily 
concluded; but ffie hostages, and the 'scout, laughed 
ecornfully at their threatenings, ^awaiting in ^calm 
conviction the morning’s light, when, accordingly, 
the ludl.ui chief appeared, and some others, driving 
before them the stolen property. *It tvas soon seen 
that three of tlio oxen were wanting, for wliieh the 
American offlecr at once demanded twenty dollars 
each ; whereupon the Indians held *up their empty 
hands, to signify they had no money. But this did 
not av^il them. An equivalent in skins, moccasins, 
^and buffalo-robes was peremptorily required. After 
another, though shorter delay, these were forthcoming; 
and then the officer made a speech, telling the Indians 
they should be foi^iven this time; but if anything ef 
the kind occurred again, they should receive tlie most 
severe chastisement, fhe chief h.ad his ‘ talk’ too. He 
said his grandfather was ver*merciful~he loved him 
* very much indeed—was sorrier what ha.l taken place 
—and should certainly punish those of 'his ^oung men 
•who had anneyed his white brotlwrs. This red warrior 
•was a most villainous-looking f«low; ami his words 
were taken just for what they were worth, as there 
was no doubt he was the prime thief himself. The 
eml|gants, v^ith their escort, then returned in triumph; 
and the owners exch|nged at tjie fort the Indian 
commodities for cattle, to replace those that li&d been 
kiUed. >. * . 

After«&ur^ay# further rest and refitting af. Fort 
Kearney, our traveliers again moved onwards; and 
about ten miles distant, they struck the banks of the 
Nebraska, which they followed till evening, and then 
encamped dose, to the water, where they foiuid. plenty 
of fuel IVom the 'dried-up willows. Here, at many 
„ Otlier' places they had passed, they found dtelancholy 


evidences that cholera had been at its fell work among 
the emigrants. All along the route,'they nmt with 
#avea, marked by a small slab of wood, on winch was 
Jnidcly cA’ved, by some pious hand, a name, a date, 
‘and died of cholera’—sad and frail memorials of the 
dead, no doubt watered with survivors’ tears. Not 
unlVcquenlity these resting-places of mortality had been 
tdrn up and vidated tlie prairie-wolves, which, gorged 
by, or perhaps .scared from their prey, Had often left a 
human hand or leg, or, more generally, only the soiled 
and torn clothing in which the body had been no doubt 
IiRStily interred. Mr Edwardson saw at different times 
several of these ravenous creatures; and their howls at, 
midnight over tlieir loathsome repasts, often broke the 
stillness of the wilderness, and made the blood of the 
lonely sentinel curdle in his veins. 

One night the profound sleep of the wearied way¬ 
farers was broken by a wild unearthly cry, whicli majo 
the heart of the stoutest quail and sliiver. It was 
not flKi sharp yell or prolonged howl of the wolf; and 
there was too much of mortal anguish in it to be the 
war-cry of a fiqrcc Pawnee. 'Wliile the startled tra¬ 
vellers listened in disma}', a wretched maniac burst 
into their tent. ' All alone he was—his scanty clothing 
in rags, his fierce eye glaring round for food. So com¬ 
plete was his aberration, that the sojourners could 
attempt nothing for his relief, save to set some food 
before liim, of whicli, 'when lie h.id partaken, he imme¬ 
diately set out on liia midnight wandering. They lieard 
from some emigrating countrymen next day, that tlic 
unfortunate man had lost all his family by tlie chofcraf 
and, finding himself thus left alone, had become insane, 
would not join any other party, ^mt continued (lilting 
about on the prairie, and venting his anguish in tliose 
dismal cries. He was safe from tlie Indians, as they 
always rcspccit mental aberration; but doubtless, poor 
fellow, he would at length sink under exposure and 
fatigue. 

For 200 miles, Mr Edwardson and his companions 
folloi#cd the course of tlie Nebraska Kivei', which flows 
rearly due east for 600 miles, and then joins the 
Missouri. During this journeying, they enjoyed the 
exciting sport of buffalo-hunting, and encamped some¬ 
times two days for the express ttirposc. Our travellers 
subsequently discovered that they had acted inexpe¬ 
diently in allowing themselves the indulgence, for 
eventually their horses were irreparably injured, and 
their owners }iad many a wqary foot-sore day they 
flight otherwise have esc.aped. ‘While thus trifling 
away precious time, it became, moreover, too evident 
that the mules were shewing symptoms of weakness 
from the insufficiency of herbage on tlie plain, those 
wliieh had gone bgfore having, like a swarm of locusts, 
consumed what they passed over. 

Our little p^ty had never shrunk from any personal * 
hardship or useful labour, washing even their own 
linens, new as such an employment was to them all; 
but to this had now to he added greater exertion than 
ever, and much steadfast end^^nee in assisting the . 
poor mules to drag out the wagon as often as it sunk 
in soft ground, or to ford the numerous rivers, or forks, ■ 
as they are lermeij, until n*quently the strength of 
men and anigials was completely exhausted. When the 
Nebraska i^s to be crossed, it was first necessary to 
ford it on horseback, staking the bed of the stream in 
the place found most firm and shallow for the wagon. 
The width of the Nebraska is nearly a ffltle at the 
spot where our travellers finally crossed f ,th6 bottom 
is of shifting sand, and the water so shallow as po be 
navig^le nowhere except for canqes, though the Stream 
is BO rapid that in the slow passage of the wagon it 
was witli the utmost difficulty the stores were kept 
from being inundafisd by the ntshing water. Several 
hours’ rest were absolutely necessary after this difficult 
transit; and not rqora than three miles further, on a 
bright and beautiffil afternoon, they found therp'sel vea 
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slowly ascondinu a pretty steep hill, finely wooded 
with cedars. Tlio descent on the otlier sidej)roved far 
more dimcult than the ascent; even so much so, ti'wl 
the weary men were obliged to unharness tthe swl'! 
more weary mules, and then attach a rope to tbo 
wagon, which wag passed rojnd the stem of a tree, 
when the loaded vehicle slid down by its weight, and 
the mules were allowed to find, their own footing tft 
the base. They now reached a most lovply valley. A 
brook that tumbled over a precipitous rock, flowed 
beneath a grove of cedars. Here the pilgrims pitched 
their tent for’ the night, but wore obliged to drive the 
nags and mules a mile and a half off to pasture, tVo 
of the joint-owners remaining with them to watch 
alternately. A slight adventure l>efell these. The 
first killed a large rattlesnake asleep among the 
trees with a sapling club; this^was Mr Edwardson’s 
feat, of which he was far more proud than his friend 
Powell was of his, which consisted in bringing down 
an .antelope from among a small herd he saw ;^a2ing 
at a little distance. The venison proved a delicious 
treat to the party, who had not previously met with 
any. But that same night the weakest of the mules 
died, apparently of mere exhaustion.'* One of the 
gentlemen’s horses was harnessed to the team instead ; 
and of course this was taken in turns. About this 
time, they reached a most singular fijeak of nature 
called Chimney Rock. It has been described by other 
travellers, and therefore it need only be said here, that 
it rises perpendicularly to a great height; is about 
Uv'enty y;trds in diameter at the base; is of sandstone; 
and, the weather having worn the edges smooth, it 
presents the appearaticc of a solitary gigantic pillar 
rising from the prairie. At this place our travellers 
celebrated the 4tli of July by an afternoon's rest, and 
«ucli good cheer as tlioir decreasing Stores would 
permit. 

Their way now lay across a saiffly and arid plain; 
Iiardly could an African desert be more so, or an 
African sun hotter tlian that which beat on the little 
cavalcade. Slowly and droopingly they traversed tlie. 
burning waste, where not a blade of grass was to he 
seen for hours together; and the only consolation wps, 
that a few days would bring them to Port I.aramie, 
where rest and refreshment would bo found. The day 
before they readied it, their sufferings were most severe, 
and so exhausted were man and beast, that, although 
with the fort in view, as they approached the river 
that lay between, they lelt quite unequal to attempt 
CTOBsing its stream that night. There were predgeessora 
in suffering in the same predicament. The Laramie 
River is rapid and deep; but next morning, by bor¬ 
rowing mules, and lending again in return, some fifty 
emigrants, including Edwardson’s pirty, crogsed tlie 
«vater in safety, though not without damage to the 
> provisions in the wagon. * 

Port Laramie was originally called Port John; it 
belonged to an .American fur-company, but was pur¬ 
chased bjr the govemmant fur n military station, as it 
is a cehtral point amids the Sioux territory. These 
qre the most numerous .»nd powerful of all the Indian 
tribes, but they are on friendly terms with'the United 
States. At Laramie, ail the Indianl who ffjre, as it is 
called, pensioned by the government meet oAce a year, 
to hold a grand ‘talk’ or council, to receive tlieir 
■ pehaions or presents, anif to renew their treaties of 
amity. Hie fort is built of adobfe, or sun-dried brick, 
and is well garrisoned. A few pieces of small cannon 
are mounted on the walls, but the mild yet firm admi¬ 
nistration of the cemmandant has taught the Sioux to 
venerate their white allies too much to requir# any 
stringent measures of intimidation. 

While at Laramie, Mr Edwardson saw a good deal of 
these Indians, and was much impressed in their favour. 
They are tall, athletic, and finely formed j some of the , 
squaws might be almost pronounced beautifiil. The 


Siou>g unlike Aiist other tribes of the red men, seem 
not to have acquired the vices of civilisation, and tena¬ 
ciously retain their natural passion for independence 
^nd freedom, while, at the same time, they maintain a 
constant and friendly intercourse with the whites; by 
jvliich means, they have b^ome^very knowing in their 
trade of furs and skinsiS for powder, lead, &c. Yet, 
their manners are courtAus and confiding, gengrally 
displaying perfect faith in tl^ integrity and friendship 
of their wliite ‘ brothers.’ It is a sit^jular fact, perhaps 
not uBuallj^ known, but well ’authenticated by Mr 
EdwSlrdson, that cholera havdly ever attacks the red 
man. Even should ho be a worshipper of the fatal 
fire-water, the purity of the air die hreathca^ and.tlw 
hubhWng spring of which/^c drinks, appear to exempt 
him from the pestilence., 

Edwardson met with a great and unexjiAfed 
pleasure in finding in the fort at Laramie a 'Joung 
officer who Iiad been liis class-mate at West I’oint 
Academy. This circumstance made the time to pass 
most agreeably, and facilitated greatly the refitting qf 
the travellers’ stores and appointments ; but, unfortu-^ 
nately, there was no means of replacing Mr Rowell’S 
horse, which died here, liaving never recoverij/l liis last 
buffalo-hunt. Two more of the liorses were in k most 
unsatisfactory state. Edwardson’s alone, a beautiful 
gray Indian stallion, stood out liravoly. Wlio would 
have thought tliat tlie dog, poor Dash, would have 
been one of the most scvcri^ sufferers of the group 1 
—yet so it was., D-ish was a dog of spirit, hut ho 
had been too tenderly nurtured to be equal to every 
emcfge >;y of a prairie-journev. Sagacious lie Jvc#, 
but he would not be persuaded to restrain his im-’ 
promptu ramble^ after one attraction and another, 
nor would he be tliought so effominale as to require at 
times a rest in tlie yragon. Bravel}' ho stemmed the 
rivers, but always gave himself double fatigue in his 
anxiety to sc‘tliow liis master got on. The result was, 
that Dash’p claws were worn dow^, and then his feet 
hefianie cracked and paiiifuk Tenderly wore they mi¬ 
nistered to at Laramie, and carefully were tlieyicovered 
for the subsequent journey; hut Dash, though gravely 
submitting to he shod with moccasins,* always got rid 
of the^ as soon as he courteously could. Poor Dash 1 
thy bones were left at last to bleach on the Rocky 
Mountains 1 • 

About the mWdl.»of .luly, they left Fort Laramie, 
after three days’ sojourn. They would gladly have 
lingered longer, but they had been seventy-five days iij 
completing the CTT) miles from Independence, and the 
heat had now become excessive, so that they might not 
calculate on being able to push on so quickly ^ was 
desirably. In the tent, the day they left Laramie, the 
thermometer was at 120 degrees. ' 

Tlieir first day’s travel was only a few miles, so 
haid and rugged was tlie ground; bfit at night they 
encamped in another sweet oasi.s, amidst a cluster of' 
cotton-wood trees, with fine tiiiJ grass, and a lovely 
purling stream half huEjeri beneath. After leaving 
this, the route began to be^nore elevated, as they were 
reaching the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. For ten 
dajis, the way was monotonous and cheerless in the 
extreme, ant^they theifcarne to the bed of a dried-up 
river; though, from its width and precipitous hanks, 
it was eBS}*tp stfe that in winter the torrents from the 
jiiountains sw'clled it into a broad and deep stream. 

It is called the Big Sandy Riwr, and is 160 miles 
from Fost Laramie. For the flrat time, our travel!^ 
were here under the necessity oC di^ng for watefi: 
and fort^nat^y procured a tolerlble*sup|ily. Having 
halteil about noon, thtey resolved to rest under the* 
most shady part of the bank uniall the cool of the 
evening, when, with moonlight, they might make » 
forced march over thirty miles of sandy desert th»t 
lay betweefrftihom and the next clearly defined p lgef nf 
encampment 1st Green lUvor. Accoydingjy, «t Wnset 
I « • . ' ' 
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they harnessed and set out. Herbage ^r water there an extensive encamppient, not unlike an English fair, 
was none; a sea of deep sand spread around; and Tlie traders were six or seven in number; the trappers 
another disaster distinguished this long and weary tfcn* times as numerous'. Some of these lafter had 
march. A favwirite wliite mule becanie-sn weak, that^/ndian waves- and cldidren w'itli them. The trapper, 
towards morning she was unliarnesscd, and tied to thS living entirely in the wilds and among the Indians, 
rear of the wagon, Iier^>la£e m the team being supplied, generally forms a domeAic relation with some young 
by another of tho horses, felpwly and heavily moved sq^uaw, ani as long ns she pleaseS to follow him they 
the wagon, till, after a violenk jolt, it sunk to its axle remain together. 'WSien she thinks fit to leave him— 
in thS sand. A'fter much strenuous exertion of the w'hieh, however, she seldom docs except when Ihr a 
uni^d strength ofi men a"!!!! animals, it again jerked time he returns "to the haunts of civilisation—she goes 
forward, and there was. heard a shrill and piercing crv. back to her tribe with her children, and he takes 
The team was-instantly stopped; but too late. stL^dtr another wife. ' "Wlien Mr Edw-ardson visited this 


Wliity must have fallen when the wagon sunk, .'ind, 
upajjilo to, rise againi had her neck broken, for lier 


singular fair, and saw the piles of rich furs and skins, 
so valuable in commerce; the rough half-wild men 


owners found her in tho affonios of death; anti, not who procure them; the shy dark women, and dirty 
without a sigli, she too vhs loft to tlic prowling half-bred children—he could perceive no good, but 

. ^ w • __1 „ 15/»_ _1.__II 1 _l__ . 


wobs«a« 


evil, in this mode of life, whatever wild charm genius 


little before noon, after a march of fifteen hours, and lo.se once tl)e whole fruits of his year’s hunting, 
hkving made the longest stretch they ever .attained— Intemperance was also there in debasing forms, and 
lliirty miles without stopping. Green River is a rapid the visitor-emigrants were at length glad to retire 
and beautiful stream, in some places deep; hut having from the scene.* 

found e. fffrd, they crossed it the evening of the same- 

day, not without much risk from the weakness of tlie , » tt «-« n*, u w a t t e 

animals. Having mewed along the bank for two miles AURORA BOREALIS, 

in search of a resting-place, tliey encamped late, but G sthangu soft gleam ! O ghostly dawn 

cheered by a full moon, for a rest of two days. Here That never brightens into day; 

begins the territory of tlie Snake Indians, a large and earth s niirk pall again be drawn, 

fierce tribe, but oi^ good terms ivith tlie wliites, beyond the gray. ^ t. » 

though, as none of tliese savages ever omiLoppor- , , 

tuniftes of aggression ‘when they may work it out lis scarcely midnight by tljp cloci; 

with impunity, the vigilance of our travellers in estab- , soun on g en or i ; 

^ . V,, , i ii- I . 1 The moaning water down the rock 

hshing H nightly guard was never buffered to relax. Leans, hnt the woods he dark and still. 

A few exhausted emigrants, besides Mr Edwardsoii s'* . 

party, were here gathered to recruit themselves and kindling sky 

their teams. . • . Yon cvnnibliiig turret blacker grows; 

Willie resting by Green River, our energetic young Harsh light I to shew i-einorselessly 

friend, accompanied ‘oy sofie other of the wayfarcts, * j,;,! j,, kind reiiosc. * 

paid a visit to an Indian village hard ty, tlie inlia- , 

bitants of which numhered about 200. In tlie close Nay, bcanteous light—nay, light that fills ‘ 

vicinage of the* streams, tlicsc villages are usually ^ The whole heaven like a dream of Morn- 
planted, for here only—in what is called tlic prairie- As waking upon nortlicm hills 

region—is to be found the desiraBle shelter of* belts She smiles to see herself new-born— 

of wooj. The wigwams were very irregularly erected, 

composed chiefly of skins, stretched ovw a few sapling Strange light, I know thou wilt not stay; 

stems, drawn together to a point overliead. TIic That many an hour must come and go 

interior was very filtliy and disorderly, men, W'ornen, Before the pale November ilay 

Snd children herding promiscuously, but, except at * Break in tlie east, forlom and slow, 

night, tlic families appeared to liie almost entirely in 

the open air; under tlie trees and by the river’s brink Yet blest one gleam—one gleam like this 

they clustered in blissful idleness or dreamy childish When heaven o'erhrims with splendours bright, 

'play. Inside and outside, tho huts were coi^ired, in And the losg night that was, and is, 

festoons, with dried venison and buffido-meat; and Mr *And shall be melts, absorbed in light; ^ 

Edwardson procured from an elderly squaw, for #.u .us -1 .a... 

old shirt, several pair of deer-skin moccasins and as one hour like this. to nse 

mucli veiison a, lie could carry. Moreover, the white ' 

visitors smoked with the chyif men of tho settlement ^ , 

the pipe of peace,'which gage them the eniree of all _°_ t _ 

the dwellings; and, in exchange for a little tobacco, ^ jj£ 

they were promised a good supply of deer’s flesh - • putch boEbs. 

irhUe they remained in the neif^bourhooiL These unfortunate Boers are, for the most part, men^ of 

In tiie immediate vicinage of this* Indian village, considerabk'education and property, many of them having 
or encampment, for it was only a temposafy one, our been reared in the rich districts of the Cape Colony; and, 
travellers witnessed a still more novel and Mirring, so far from bemg‘the sSvageibarbariaps’ that the scan- 
seehe. It was tlie usual yearly meeting of the traders dalous official dispatches of the colonial governors ha'Vo 


DUTCH BOB^Efi. 


were^ovldeil with ammunition, clothing; ardenfspirits, usagesfu-MiMoa’s lift mth 

apd Vther things n^essary or acceptable to tho trap- of Natal. 

and Indians, some of the latter of whom take care '■. . . -j —. . .- - - —--— 


of tlie trading. Both traders and bu£^s'employ 
t|Uttlei to carry their goods and tents, sd «iat it was 


E otter Row, Iawdoh, and 839 High Street, Etusswioa. 

Jld by Jamm Ebakbr, U O’OUW Street, Dcsuk, »nd all 
BookeeUera. , . . 
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‘ r.oAnn AND Rksidence.—A vacancy occurs for a 
single gentleman or lady in a select boarding-catafilish- 
inent, where the Party is cheerful and musical.’ 1 
confess that when my eye lit upon this announcement, 
in reward of a search 1 was for the sccctud time making 
for that ‘ place of rest,’ to wliich, failing ‘ Providence ’ 
and the newspaper, I had no'‘ guide,’ the idea of stand¬ 
ing at livery, and thus consolidating into one total the 
comhined cares of living and lodging, had never occurred 
to me. It came now with all the force of an inspira- 
tiot|, and I hastened to take the flood-tide of fortune 
while it liisted. Tlie ‘ select estahlishment’ in question, 
in search of which 1 proceeded at once, was situated in 
a quarter of the Great Eabel which would seem to iiave 
flrst seen the light in the good old times when Gcrm.an 
courts were beginning to provide sound Protestant 
wives for the scions of the Hant^verian dynasty, and 
names for its then fashionable streets. Of the advan¬ 
tages of her homo, the lady of the house drew a picture 
so glowing and artistic, commencing with soup awl 
fish daily, and winding up with doilies and dinner- 
napkins, and the society of the ‘ Cheerful Party,’ Jhat 
I felt at once assured that I was really—in my domestic 
relations, at least—on.the way to fortune, and acceded 
with enthusiasm to her proposal that I should see the 
vacant sleeping-apartment, which she described as* ‘ a 
snug bachelor’s room.’ ■rhis definition I found implied 
a magnified closet 8 feet by 7, with a window *i 
one corner, a washing-stand in the other, a chest of 
drawers,'three chairs, and a French bedstead. Though 
hardly prepared for so contracted ^ view of a bache¬ 
lor's requirements, the prospect of the Checitful l’.arty 
* —for 1 am of a social .and gregariou* disposition— 
overcame all my misgivings; references and ratifica- 
' tions were exchanged, and the ‘ snug bachelor’s room ’ 
was mine. ^ 

■ Tlie Y’arty and I mat% each other’s acquaintance the 
.following evening, and»a very few (Jays’ observation 
gave me the following informatioji in regard to the 
ihdividual members who composed it. {t comprised, 
firstly, Mrs Ileaviland, a large-patterned widow-lady, 
with a good jointure and a Swiss maid, Slio w’as, I 
observed, profoundly reTerence4 by tlie lady of the' 
house, probaily from her occupying the best bedroom; 
and her strictures, of which she was liberal, ujwn any 
deficiencies pt th^dinner4ablc met ever with'prompt 
redress. - lYith the other ladies of the house she 
was scarcely popular, being somewhat exacting and 
impatient <rf opposition; but she was rather a favourite 
with tJi6 gentlemen, to whom she gave occasional 
soirfces, and much good advice in regard to the 


advantage of an early scftlonient in life, of which, hJVing 
four grand-nieces, she was a decided advocatef Next 
came Miss Storeliey, a well-informed angular lady; 
age, mayemic, as tlie passports say—a perfect cyclo- 
jrxdia of boarding-house statistics, having lived-in 
them all iier life, and never for three consecutive 
mouths in the sAmc. Her experiences in tins branch 
of social knowledge were .alike profitable *and enter¬ 
taining; and not a revolution iiad arisen — a con- 
tingcnc}’, 1 was given to uniltrstand, by no means 
infrequent—in any one of tliese metropolitan republics 
for the last ten years, of wliich she was not in posses- 
sioii of exelusivA; details. She had resided fur a short 
time in Miss Sackclotli’s well-known high-cimreh 
esAbli'^iment in Wilton Gardens, where the*la(fies 
fasted throe tirncs a week—no deduction, she always 
explained, was made from the terms on that account— 

and wore hair-, But this is immaterial.’ On the 

disruption of this institution, by the perversion of its 
seven iirinc^ial inmates to tlie errors of Bomauiam— 
through the macliiiintions^ as Miss Starchey assured 
me, of a Jesuit, wlio for tliat purpose served the family 
for three months in tlie disguise of a footman—she 
formed one of that band of Amazone which sustained 
for n, short period the ‘ quiet home ’ of Miss Primmc, 
in Strathcarn Street, where rfo gentlemen were received. 
This temple of Vesta exploding speedily ot* sponta¬ 
neous conibust*oii,^ny fair friend took up her residence 
in the aristocratic mansion, in Southbourno Crescent, 
of Mrs Bromptcii, wh^ gsped too-inquiring applicants 
by giving references to Lord Laxtone—I never heard, 
by the way, that she had any acquaintance idth her 
lady slijp. Miss Starchey was indeed herself the heroine,^ 
and ever recounted the adventure with natural pride, 
wlio, upon the untimely reverse which soon afterwards 
btifcil this abode of fashion, cut her way, bag and 
baggage, through a dctacJiment of officers of the sherifiT 
of Middlesex, who were SojourAng temporarily on the 
premises, and cfiTucted*# retreat without loss, and s 
unmolested by the law she had defied, to the Cheerful . 
Home in which I had tlie happiness make her 
acquaintanse. Miss ^tarchey’s very particular. Mend, 
—vice tlij lai’^c-pattomcd lady superseded, for being V 
; helped flrsf at dinner—Mrs Livingstone, comp]N*ted 
‘ the lady-portion of the garrison. She Was, I underi .l 
stood, » widow, in which pase *he must hfive manied' 
early, for she was yOung and not dhattraotive. 
had ra|ided*some time in Paris,JlviA thiisfaried 
ments of which metropolis she apjpeared to be 
familiar. She danced well, and filrted letter j. will ‘ 
authority from whose decision there Was ]|td app^ 
on Frii^l^fashions; and, for a lady, 

, lettered wthe myateries of Freach Uteialto!^;'' 
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antecedents, nobody Icno'v any tiling ;• j^jliethor from 
that fastidious good-Jiireeding so rarely to be met ^itli, 
bn from some other cjiuse, she never spoke of herself 
or her own affnirs; and in regard to the deceased 
Livingstone, she ever maintained -what Tennysotj calls' 
‘ a voiceless silence.’' 

Of the male portion’ of thij. Cheerful Party, most 
influential, in position as in yof.rs, -was Mr O'Shanuon, 
an Iridii gcntlemkn, who lived upon his remittances, 
and traoell his des<;ont frdlh the Shan van Voght, of 
whicn name he explained that his own was a aorruption. 
Mr O’Shannon ^was, upon the whole, in high oitoifi- 
with the ladies, w* th whom'it was his habit to flirt and 
quarrel alternately ; ard was considered an invaluable 
companion in the Park on S^unday, from his rcpiited 
knowledge of the armorial bearings of noble families. 
Hisntatistics on these and ofher matters were, I found, 
not alvjays to be relied upon; and his conversation 
generally was ornate and florid. After this gentleman, 
the most noticeable anjong us was Count Kassino,* a 
German nobleman, though of Italian descent, diplo- 
mrttic agent at Sassenach for the gra-nd-duchy of 
Ifombog-Schweren, on leave of absence from his 
'mission. This gentleman wore moustaches and a good 
deal of chafr—Miss Starchey said a wig, but was 
never able to adduce any positive evidence upon the 
point, and his appearaace generally was suggestive of 
the Caucasus. Mr Crosbio Hall, who, iVith me, com¬ 
pleted the Cheerful Party, and who, holding an 
appointment in the Wnst<?-paper Department, felt it 
his peculiar duty to watcli over tbi safety of his 
country, confided to me his suspicions tliat tlKLcouiit 
was Aigaged in some revolutionary intrigue wr’ftie' 
reintegration of extinct nationalities; but I could 
never myself see any gi'ound for sucli’apprclicusions ; 
the principal peculiarities of the gentleman in question, 
so far as I had observed them, bdlng that he alw'ays 
spoke very bad French, and held very ^good cards 
—neither of them polilie.al offences. Of Mr Crosbie 
Hall himself, I may litate, .upon his own authority, 
that he merely held office in the Waste-piper Depart¬ 
ment until a vacancy in the Treasury should enable llie 
government to aecuro bis services in a more responsible 
situation. It was understood, liowever, tljat even in 
the limited sphere to which his eiftrgies were for a 
time confined, his labours were of aii in)portaut and 
confidential character, and were pro|'ortioiiately remu¬ 
nerated. A seareli made for him by Mrs Livingstone 
in the Royal Red Rook was rewarded by the following 
paragraph:—‘ A^tra'CTerfoJorifes, John Crosbie 
Hall.’ In consequence of the facilities afforded to this 
gentlet^n by his official position, he was usually 
^gordeS as an authority upon nil matters involving 
the intentions of government; but, beyond tlfis, his 
contributions to the general entertainment were 
limited. • . 

Such was the Cheerful Party, of which I was now 
BO fortunate as to bo all^e to congratulate myself upon 
forming a component part; anj^ thus relieved from tlio 
• active cares of living, in wl*t notable plans for the 
employment of my dignified leisure did I not indulge 
myself] ‘ In py mind’s eye,* I overcame the difficulties 
of Plautus, and struggled throu^ the ragyednesses of 
Chaucer; and I am not sure tfiat a bopefUl design, 
whidi has sometimes been present with me, q^tetracing,. 
for the illumination of society, some oflthe most edify¬ 
ing portions of my own eventful career had not its 
origiq..in these daya. before, however, entering upon 
this ^fltabl© cqffi^se jof Kfe, it seemed to me that it 
would be ;but|judi*iodl to devote some shefrt ti^e and 
attlntU^ *to tlla acquisition of -such an harmonious 
j character the Cheerful Party as might shew 

( that I Unworthy of belonging to it, and might 

in due season, to retire upUn w^ honour 
•JaMpvate Rfq; and to this desirable al»^'devoted 
' a fetal sucoeist By tbd atmplebut 


unerring process of resigning myself to the subordinate 
part of a good listener, I soon became the most popular 
o4 characters. L.adio8 made room for me on lonver- 
s/tion-chi\jrs when I entered the drawing-room, and 
'gentlemen shared niy sherry after dinner with the 
frankest confidence. Mr*. Ileaviland, when she gave a 
'soireic, consulted me on almost every detail, from the 
tri^piming or Fapny’s white areophane (graml-nieoe num¬ 
ber one) to the most dignified mode of excluding the 
‘ well-informed * woman—with wliom war was to the 
knife—from participation therein. The latter lady 
never gave notice to quit, which it was her custom to 
do wicc, at least, in every three weeks, without con¬ 
sulting me upon the diction of that document, in order 
to its due legal formality; a confidence which possessed 
some compqnsating advantage in the greater facility it 
afforded for the composition of the reply, upon which 
the lady of the house Ims invariably good enough tn 
desire my opinion. Mrs Livingstone honoured mt- 
witlitfonsidcral'ly more of her confidence than she was 
in the Ifiibit of bestowing upon society in general, and 
conversed with me at dinner in tlie French language 
in the most engaging manner. For the latter compli¬ 
ment, however, i fancied 1 was rather indebted to her 
desire to aggravate the ‘ large-patterned lady,’ who was 
not conversant with that ttnguc, and with whom, being 
in alliance, offensive and defensive, with the ‘well- 
informed woman,’ she was not on terms. Mr Crosbie 
Hall soon ceased to hold up his voice before me, even 
upon the ‘intentions of government;’ I began, with¬ 
out apprehension, to correct Mr O’Shannon upon,tho^ 
rentals of the aristocracy; and there wore fiot want¬ 
ing those who pronounced my temps superior 
even to that of the count himself. 

Greatness, liowever, I gradually began to discover, 
has its cares ar well as its privileges. That 

llcavtai sells all pleasure 

is .a Verity undeniable; and evei*the post of honour of 
enfanStch&i of a Cheerful Party, in common with otlier 
sjtations of eminence, is not without its drawbacks. 
Strange to say, however, doubts began now to rise in 
my mind wlietber the Cheerful Party was a Cheerful 
Party at all; and whether, on the contrary, it was not 
quite tlic reverse. ‘ Musical ’ it might be, but harmo¬ 
nious it certainly was not. It w.as far more suggestive 
to pie of the Happy Family, in a very e.arly stage of 
its moral progress, or a modern House of Commons, 
or any other toinbination of * incongruous elements 
of contradictivo habits and separate interests; and 
heartily was I tempted to denounce the fatal hour that 
witnessed my installation as a member of it. Had I 
not to bargain for long sixpenny-fai'es for Mrs Ileavi¬ 
land, whoso pet pftrsimony was coach-hire, until, as I 
am an honest man, 1 was obliged to go a quarter of a , 
mile round in %ny walks to avoid the humours of the 
cab-stand I Was I not compelled to listen, by the 
hour together, to Miss Starchey’s comments upon 
her friends’ cliaracters, with t]jo certainty that if I 
differed, I should be the next victim myself, and if I ' 
did not, should have them fathered upon mo the next 
day as my tiwn I Were not my good offices being' 
IKirpetually called ihto requisition as a peace-officey, to 
keep the yaJhg widow from coming -to a battle-royal 
with the old one, in which—for tlie latter possessed 
,a keen eye and,a sharp tSugne; and the former perW^a- 
a ratlier valetudinarian reputation—she would ,-ber 
certain to be worsted! For which of mja sins was 1 
condemned to have my purse and patiMce nigfitly ' 
tested by the count’s miraculous successions of trump- 
cotris ;*and the anecdotes which the^eicen^t o£ ^m> 
Irish prophet was in the’practice of improviidng as Ids , 
own from the Annual-lUguters} What had. i 
that Mr Crosbie Hail should take it into bia head—£or 
no other reason, I brieve, thmi my distraction-;*© fwl 
in love with tW young widow, and mntdCT Jhy rest. 






by smoking Iiis pipe for two hours on my Iwd every 
other evening, to ask me what I thought of his chances I 
Cheerful l\'irty 1 Clioorful Pandemonium! But for' nn 
event wlioUy unlooked for, which exploded tHo whole 
concern at a day’s notice, the^'snug bachelor’s room’ 
would have yielded a candidate for Bedlam. 

Mrs Livingstone and the diplomatist, lijy way of 
bettering their respective fortune?—I slncerqjy truSt 
the}’- -were neither disappointed—came tathe resolution 
of amalgamating tiiom, and departed simultaneously, 
witliout even taking >ne into tlieir confidence—I pre¬ 
sume for the scat of his mission. Nothing breaks up 
a Cheerful Party like a death or an elopement. Sir 
O'Sliannon—between whom and tlio count, I found 
afterwards, some pecuniary partnerships existed, for his 
sliarc in which, in the imrry of. his matrimonial inv- 
paralions, tlie latter Ii.ad forgottijn to provide—retired 
iiiituediately to Ijis estates; Mr Croshic Hull took a 
fortnight’s leave of absence, on medical certificate of a 
complaint in the heart, and repaired that organ bysi tem¬ 
porary Sojourn at Boulogne ; and. tlie ‘ well-informed 
woman ’ and the ‘ large-patterned lady ’ made up their 
dilierenccs, rc-sworc eternal friendship, and went oflf 
together to a new rival establishment, discovered by 
tile former, in the next strqpl, where the two ladies 
introducing one anotiier were received ‘ on terms of 
advantage.’ I thought it scarcely fair to desert my 
hostess in her misfortunes, whieli, however—perhaps 
from their not being without precedent in her experi¬ 
ences—she bore with admirable fortitude. I continued, 
ilierSfore, Cor a few days, in undisturbed pissession of 
the soup and fish, doilies and dinner-napkins, aforesaid, 
until a new Cheerful Party—in the shape of a gcntlem.an 
and his wife, tired of liousekecping, a liohliledelioy at 
King’s College, an officer in the army, \^l'o liad sold 
out ‘liecause ho didn’t like it,’ and a young lady who 
couldn't agree witli her relatives. 5 =rosi’, plicEuix likc. 
from tlie ashes of the o]^ one, when I very respectfully 
took my leav^. * . 

That it is not impossible for lialf-ii-dozon people to 
make such mutual concessions to one another’s fancies* 
and foitiles as may enable them to live ior six nioiitlis 
in harmony together, even tliough hound by »uo 
stronger tics than common coiivenienco .and tlie 
claims of good-breeding, 1 am far from doubting ; and 
I am most willing, tlicreforo, to believe tiiat tlie dis¬ 
comforts 1 experienced must linve been the result of 
some mismanagement of*niy own, and those I witnessed, 
peculiar to the Cheerful Part}' in wliich it was m]| 
fortune to serve my second apprenticeship to llio toils 
of independent domesticity. 

JOURNEY PROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
'* CALIFORNIA. • 

IN FIVE CUArTKRS.-’-OilAP. III. 

From this point on Green River, some of the congre- 
.gRted emigrants deteTmined to lake the route to 
Ctdifomia by Fort HaW others through tlie Mormon 
sAtlement of Deseret j^ut Mr Edward^n and liis 
friends chose tlie less frequented, tliough more direct 
course, gone over by the celebrated explorer of those 
regions. Kit Carson—a name well known on the 
irontiers for enterprise* indomitable courage, and 
■Aieoeas. Our travellers now, outstripping some larger 
cHravans, wi^ the compass only for- their guide, kept 
•steadily on ibr what is caUed the South Pass, being 
that ridge of the Rookj;, Mountains, from whigii the 
streams begin to flsw westward into the Pacific.-. 

There is no more hopeful, more beautiful feature of 
this mag^cent continent, than its innuraerablo fine 
rivers, into, which flow so many tributary streams: 
it wbjild seem as if prepared by all-bounteous nature 
for a swarming and a busiod people, to whom water, 
navigable tvater, is so imperatively necessm-y. Hie 


Groe’i Ri^'er, ifluch our fravcllcrs had last crossed, is 
a fork or tiibutiify of tlie Nebraska,* and they soon met 
with another,_ wluye an unfortunate incident took 
^ace. On reaching its bank, tliey foutKl a comfortable 
log-liuf, inhabited by two white men, who had here 
•establislied tliemselvos, tq make a little fortune by 
assisting the numornus yilgrima towards tile ‘ shrine 
of gold’ to cross tlie (Toep and rapid stream^ tliat 
swept in graceful curves tlir^ugli a thicket oj willows 
and cotton-wood. Those eiitorprisiSg Americans from . 
tlip |tato (If New York, liad 'constructed a strong 
and ingenious ferrying-inachine out aF two wagons, ’ 
minus the wheels and coverings. They were planked' 
over, forming one raft, wlikh lia.t strong ropes at eaoli 
end pfissed round tlie massfve trunk of a tree, by which 
means it was pulled by itbe two men over and back 
again. The raft carried men, wagons, and goods; ^ut, 
tlie clrauglit and riding animals wore obliged tc/swim 
ove», wliicli tliey usually did after tlieir owners with 
perfect docility. Tliere was one fine mule, however, 
whicl), wlietlier from weakness or refractoriness, wept 
off from the line of crossing, just in midst of tlie streamy 
Her oivner—win) was not of Mr Edwardson’s party, 
hut was on the raft at tlie same time With hhq—jumped 
into the water, to endeavour to keep the poor Animal 
from certain destruction, sliould the current overpower 
her. The man got liold only ot'lier tail, to wliicli he 
persisted in holding on, in spite of tlie anxious calls and 
shoutings of tiie spectators. Jt was a sad scene. Mule 
and owner wore swept down by the force of tlie current, 
and all the man’s strength, wlien at lengtii he became 
Qonscio.iie of ids danger, could not avail Iiini to^tcifn 
it and return. There was no* possibility of affording 
assistance. One .or two piteous wails were heard, ns 
the luipless emigrant, so late full of life and liopc, 
struggling now in dejith, disappeared beneath file trees 
that fringed tlie fatal river’s brink. This event made 
a deep inipi»asion on all who w'itiiessed it; and the 
hnither of the uiilbrtmiate youn^ man wept like an 
jnlant, refusiqp to be corafofted. • 

When our travellers at Icngtli reached tlie South * 
Pass, they took a day’s rest. They were several thou¬ 
sand feet above tlie sca-level, and iifiiud it very cold. 
MrEiJwardsoii desra'ihed one of Ids morning-w'ateiies ns 
the bitterest he ever experienced. This was not, how¬ 
ever, the liighest altitude they gained, altliou|li they 
li.'Ld no correct’rnofle of measuring it. Their course 
sometimes led tlicm across a circumscribed plain, 
sometimes to eliijjb an asi^iding slope, and llien, with 
more difficulty, to desdefifTabruptly into a sheltered 
valley. On one occasion, having to dig for some water, 
tliey found a large block of ice, imbcdcicd as it \ 5 ere in 
tlic roci, and covered with a tliin stratum 01 ' earth and 4 
coarse stunted grass. In general, the ground was very 
spongy, quite like an Irish quaking-hog; and they were 
in* the utmost consternation many fimes, lor fear of 
the wagon sinking into it. 'J'hreo w ccks they floundered 
through this cold and hilly region, only occasionally 
meeting willi some small.fertilising streams, on whose, 
hanks was tolerable bei^iage, and where they met' * 
with deer and water-fowl, cliiefly ducks. Whenever it' 
was iwssible, they kept by tlie course of tfeese streams, 
•then not fJr from tlieir sources; and when it was 
necessary for their sustenance, they ^ook some game. 
Dash now^sted ; but the other animals grew weaker 
»and weaker; tlie coarse pasturage was not sufficient 
nourishing to sustain them undjr such constant heavy 
work, ^ne of the horses was left here to flie) 
Edwardson’a being the only fine jetniining, which he' 
andhisfeiends rodo alternately. It 8 c*n bdfearae evident, 
under these circumstances, that^hey must rahke up,! 
their minds to abandon the Wagon; bu};, as with «•, 
much of their goods must be lost, it was not without -' 
an anxiousLjjpnsuitation this was resolved on; and here 
the real Unships of the journey coromepoedi sR that 
had preceded being hut joke in comparison.' 






It may here bo uientioned, that this ^.lisfortuni^ was 
partly caused by tliD mistakes they hdd committed ns 
regards appointments. They otiglrt to have hdd no 
wagon. Six or»eight pack-mules would'have carriejl, 
all that was necessary, besides enabling them tn'trans- 
port some provision when \Jiey took game. A tent,, 
a cooking pot and kettle, a vjinglc change of under¬ 
clothing, with aJmndance of*'ammunition, was quite 
Bufficienk; and the provi^jpus should have been only 
some flour, cofleo, •sugar, and a'littie cordial in case of 
sickness. The outer garments should have bften entirejy 
of leather; but;iespecially, they should have retlfined 
a good supply of hard cash, as at the diflerent stations 
or ferts bread stuiT ik always to be had, though at a 
high price. '' 

The wagon, then, was unloaded; trunks and 
pro’^isious were overliauled, as what could bo retained 
must Be packed on the mules, and it was absolutely 
necessary to make their loads as light as possible. 
Trunks, and almost all their clothing, the greater part 
of their provisions, and tlie tent—indeed, every 8uj)cr- 
^uity, and many tilings hitherto considered essential, 
and some to which memories and associations clung 
yet more lennciously—were all, not without a severe 
struggle, left on the mountains, perhaps to be useful to 
some succeeding traveller, perhaps to find their way to 
some Indian wigwam.* Packs were then made out of 
the canvas-covering of the tent; and, at the teamster’s 
own request, he retraced* his steps, expecting to fall 
in with some other party, to whom hU- services would 
be more acceptable.' 

tB^'old now our geutlemen-emigrants!—alWgeiV.le- 
manly appliances laid aside—tliree of them walking 
by the side of as many laden mules* one resting his 
weary feet on a now sorry-looking jaded horse. Each 
had put on his strongest suit; hu^boots were all worn 
out, and they were reduced to Indian moccasins. 
They slept, wrapped in a blanket, on ties earth, and 
with the sky their onjy canopy. 

On th* banks.of Bear liil’er, they agaip encountered 
some travellers, under whose tent tliey enjoyed one 
niglit’s slielter. They were loading for the start in 
the morning, wften a gigantic Indian of the Utali 
tribe stalked up to the camping-plpce. lie was con- 
siderablv upwards of six feet high, stout‘in proportion, 
and apparently very vain of his size and strength ; for 
he looked at those of the white# wife were of less 
stature with an air of superb disdain, measuring them 
with Ms eye,' and utter^ a contjeraptuous ‘ ugh.’ 
This at length attracted ‘notice of an emigrant 
lying on the ground, who slowly rose, and towering 
above athe savage, looked down in turn ui)on him, 
s patting him on the head with a low expressivq laugh. 
On tills, the red man slunk away, quite crest-fallen; 
and the huge Kentuckian coolly returned to Ids recum¬ 
bent posture and nis solacing pipe. The Utah Indians 
are physically superior to most other tribes, but they 
are gentle and friendly# mid few in number. 

One, day the route lay by She side of an extensive 
’ lake, formed by a collection%f warm sulphur-springs, 
the drinking of which our travellers found beneficially 
medicinal, and preventive of sei^y, to which men are 
liable when compelled to eat, as they wer<i so large a 
inoportion of salfed and aMoial itood. There were also 
salt-springs among the hills, ivhere tt>ey* replenished 
their stock of salt, and beds of'sal-eratus* in a pure 
state, whiob the Morgions collect and carry to their 
settlement. A syrere inlsfortune befell, in consSquence 
of some of thft swings iprO'ving strongly, alkaline, of 
which* vbt^oif travwlers w«e aware of sit, the 
hoiTO dreiik freely.* They had 'no corrective among 
i .their scanty stores, and so he died, to his owner’s great 
^regret. Erem the same cause,'one of the mules became 
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sick, but lived a few days longer:^ when she died, 
the travellers were compelled to abandon more of their 
(feTeCts, reserving cliiefly ns mucli as possible ^f their 
■tflour andscoffee, which, with the blankets, ammunition, 
and one or twp cooking utensils, were all the three 
surviving mules coulu carry in tlwir weakened 
condition, r 

•In this plight, with father anxious forebodings, they 
reached "what ..is generally known as Sweet Water 
River. li flows through an extensive valley, but at so 
great an altitude above the sea, that the weather was 
cool and bracing. At a short distance from the river, 
thd^ found a very singular rock, bare of any soil, and 
precipitously towering to a great lieight; it is called 
Independence, from its having been first discovered 
on tlie 4th of July. On its, smooth sides were carved 
many names and dates^ by passing travellers. Edward- 
son and his companions added theirs to the number; 
and would have scaled the rock to the summit, hail 
theyf Ificii less oppressed by fatigue and privation. 
By. this time, they wpre compelled to place themselves 
on a small allowance of bread; and, when they did 
not meet with game, they often felt the cravings of 
ahsolutc hunger. 

Tlicy journeyed by tlie .brink of Sweet Water River 
till tlie route diverged. Crossing a steep and wooded 
hill, they found a barren level; after traversing wMcli, 
they suddenly came to a gorge or caHon, the path 
through which was strewn with loose rucks and trunks 
of fallen trees, so as to be almost impassable. Here 
they overtodit several wagons, brought to a ^ead 8 ^ 011*1 
witli travellers, baggage, and animals—‘in a fix,’ as the 
'Yankees say, and iu no very coirfplaccnt mood, it may 
be imagined. Mr Edwardson’s party were too weak 
themselves ttf afl'ord any assistance; and so made the 
best of their ftwn way, for the first time congratulating 
tlienisclvcs on tiic lightness of their luggage. 

On emerging frofii the savage gorge, our travellers 
found themselves in another eitensive valley, dotted 
here bind there with clumps of willows. • A clear and 
beautiful stream, not larger than a brook, meandered 
over the plain, its banks covered with short but ricli 
gra^s. This was too tempting an opportunity to 
be neglected of refreshing the exhausted mules; and, 
accordingly, they remained for tWo days under, a close 
covert of willows. They then proceeded lingeringly 
over the comparatively fertile vale, choosing at night 
the closest thickets to rest, am} keeping a very vigilant 
guard, as this" was one of the haunts of the Digger 
Indians. This tribe is the lowest in the scale of 
humanity, at least on this part of the continent. They 
■wear no clothing whatever; they neither sow, nor reap, 
nor hunt; bnt exist by digging for roots (whence their 
name), iqid by eating the succulent cones of a pine 
that grows on these mountidns; the cones taste like a* 
coarse nut, ana are a favourite food of the grizzly bear, 
which also infests tins hills and valleys, though not in 
great numbers. 

In a low, sheltered spot, nconethe water-course that 
murmured pleasantly by, oui^wearied pilgrims were' 
making themselves as comf«stable as reey could,, 
broiling sofiie duck's for supper, when, most unfor¬ 
tunately; s(pne long dry grass on which they were 
reposing tSok fire firom an accidental spark. In a 
moment, they were surrounded by flames, and it was 
only by the most strenuous Sfforts they rescued theis 
mules from being scorched. Happily, thC wind blew 
towatds the stream; so that, by dint of Iftating on the 
edges of the fire with green -willoWibrandhes, tliey 
soon ^tlnguisbcd it, and betook timmselvus to much- 
needed repose. Hardly bad the others fd^eh iirieei^ 
ere the seritlnel was surprised by the ij^mitlbn of 
a white man, whom he cbalienged ; aud ' hkving 
received a latisfactory reply in good JtngUsh, ths 
stronger wiU admitted to the little bjlvduic. It was 
h ringular midMght rencontre, in a place so wild and 
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Bolitary, and it soon appeared to be a most welcome 
one to tUe lonely wanderer, who was at first in,so 
much ^citoment as to be hardly able to assure 
himself of his safety. He explained, that he|had been^ 
Bent back by his company, who were about six hours’’ 
march ahead, to seek a missing ox. Fearlessly he had 
retraced their steps of the preceding dav; but his 
bravery was in a great measure t!*c result of ignoranfe 
—his ignorance of dangers that were not fanoflr—for, 
wandering in his searcli among the wilftw-tUickets, he 
suddenly discovered a party of Digger Indians, in num¬ 
ber about 200, encamped in the plain not more than a 
mile from the place where they then were. Fortunatsily, 
the night-wanderer escaped without being discovered, 
and Mr Edwardson’s party thanked I’rovidencc they 
had not been seen by these mischievous savages, who, 
to possess themselves of the'riiuleB and packs, would 
at once have ruthlessly murdcrid them all. The light 
(fnd smoke of the enkindled grass had led the terrified 
American to the resting-place of our travellers,* vdio 
resolved, tired as they were, instantly to iSeeaTrip, 
avoid the thickets, and keep to the open plain, ns less 
liable to surprise from their dangerous neighbours. 
Accordingly, they stopped not again till they had 
advanced fully ton miles, their new companion’s spirits 
and courage reviving at eve^ successive mile’s distance 
they gained from the savages who had so much 
alarmed him. They wore compelled to rest a whole 
day after this farced march; and they saw by the fires 
on different parts of the mountains that the Indians 
,wese on the alert, and were telegraphing each other 
that ‘pale faces’ were in their country. Knowing 
the cowardly and strcachcrous character of these 
Digger Indians, our emigrants thereafter took care to 
hivouac in open spots, where surprise was impossible. 
They feared no open attack, even from >overwhelming 
numbers; for each of them had seven shots ready in 
rifles and revolvers, one volley* from w'hich would 
have sent an army of Diggejs flying, like chaff before 
the wind. 'I’heir new acquaintance remained with Mr 
Edwardson's party till they came up with his own, 
who had promised to await his return. He met wifli 
but a surly reception, because he had not bnju.ght 
back the animal he was sent to seek; nor dirt* Mr 
Edwardson and friends experience more courtesy, 
although they had to their utmost protected and 
assisted the fugitive who had taken shelter with them. 
I.caving, therefore, their new friend to iiiiike up matters 
as he could, our parfy advanced on “tlieir way, and 
in two days, after crossing another eminence, tli»y 
encamped in an extensive plain, studded with lakes, 
at tho foot of a lofty mountain. The plain was 
thronged with emigrants, recruiting their teams before 
attempting the arduous ascent. It proved, how'evor, 
more gradual than was expected, and tolcrafily smooth 
at first; but when at the computed heifht of COOO feet, 
they experienced inconvenience from the rarity of the 
atmosphere and tho increasing cold. Hcither men nor 
beasts could advanc%otherwise than slowly, becoming 
breathless on the siif^test exertion. 'This, of course, 
increased as they gotij^igher, till, when at about 10,000 
feet in altitude, they were obliged toqjause to rest 
every fifty yards. On the summit, tliere was snow 
falling, and lying thick on the groiftai; as they 
descended on the other side, it became sleet, and then 
rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning, the 
eflTect of which in that region was terrific. Late ift 
night the travellers, drenched and weary, about Imlf- 
way down the mountain, sought repose in a cleft 
ot k r»ch» Jiuddled together, each wrapped in his 
blanket,, gtid. 'th% patient mules, like dogs, stretched 
close beside tliem. Fortunately, fuel was plenty, and 
they made a good fire. These mountains are covered, 
for a great wiy up, with gigantic pines, above 200 feet 
high, which produce the edible cones before mentioned. 
The weary wayfarers rested hero a day. • They saw 


fires all arouVl them, but had no desire to make 
any Uearer acquaintance with them, for they might 
as probably be surrounded by savage foes as by 
emigrant countrymen. 

’» Thetr mules were this d.ay reduced to two, by tlio 
death of .another from, exhaustion and want j for it is a 
’ singular, but well-known .hct, !!mt where tho pine-tree 
grows tliere is no herba^ on the soil; so much so, that 
even in the fertile state of South Carolina a collection 
of pines is called, not a pint awood, but a pine-harren. 

'riic sitnjtion of tho four friepdsVas now bcooflilng 
s»Sri*us. 'riieir provision was reduced to some cofleo 
and pollcnta, which they often ate, dl^rely mixed up 
into a paste with some cold water. Tliey were out of 
tlie gegion of easily accqfSsiblo ^ame, and Iverc iJfWn 
even savagely hungry. 'J'hoy were still, it is true, 
in tho way of overtakiiJg btlior emigrants, who nyght 
have a little to spare; but ns they had no means of 
transporting it, they eould only take- a small and 
tcifiporary supply, and that too at an enormous price, 
which had so far reduced their little stock of money, 
that this means of support was very nearly exhausted. 
Strange it seems, yet true, that countrymen, oxil^ 
from liomo, under similar circumstances of toil and 
hardship, chcrisliing the same hopes, pii.shing for the 
same gdal, wore not, at this stage of the Journe}', 
found disposed to be courteops, far less generous, ^ 
to c.anh other. Selfishness was everywhere in tho 
ascendant, 'riiey seemed not to rememher that they 
might by and by need help'lliem.selve3; or if tliey did, 
it looked .as il’tiiey only grasped what tliey had the 
elo.ser, that tho evil day might be put oiT the longer. 
Sifino actually died of fatigue and want, anil* vi-*re 
loft by tlieir companions by tlic wayside where they 
fell. Mr Kdw.frd.son and his friend.s bought while 
they could; they then begged, to satisfy the, cravings 
of nature; but nrt*man gave to them, 'riie strong 
men were heooming emaciated and weak; and yet, 
in tho deswnt of tho mountain, they were obliged, 
me on each side, io hold^tight <lic lariats attached to 
the mules’ Heads, to prevent the poor creatures from 
tumbling forward in their weakness. It was Iierc, too, 
they lost poor Dash. He had beconjo so enfeebled, he 
could no longer drag himself onward, and at length 
was* seized at intervals with tho convulsions of 
approaching dissolution; It was a severe pajig to his 
master, but ^yls compelled to leave him to die; 
the poor animal looking after his receding friends with 
glazing eye, and the most piteous whining. 

About this veTa a fortnight 

without tasting any sort of animal food—coffee and 
pollenta forming their whole sustcn.ancc; but when- 
they had surmounted the highest part of tln-ir route, 
they dbnsiderod it absolutely necessary to stop at th^ 
first place where grass and water were to be found, 
^ order to seek some game. H.v'ing discovered a 
tolerably commodious spot, Edwardson and his fast 
friend Fowell set out in search of tlic hlack-talled 
deer, the only denizens of tht mountains, except the 
grizzly hear, which iS*ja customer one would rather^ 
avoid than meet at any time. After walking the 
whole day, faint and foot-sore, the friends reached a 
spring in a pretty (kll. clothed with tufted grass and 
soft moss.* Here they saw fresh marks of deer, which 
had evifbntly.bocn drinking there a short time before. 
Evening coming on, but with eager, yet trembling 
hope, they ensconced themselves within shqt, imagining.; 
the ^mo might return to the spring; which accord-, 
ingiy proved to be the case,,and a %e buck gladdened,, 
their longing sight. They SrecL tfta|tb®ri and 
animjll bounded into the air, mi wen deaq*' 
Quickly tho rejoicing hunter# kindled a .fire, ahA 
refreshed themselves with a Well-broiled steak; a®, 
then they hastened ta their companions with as much 
venison they could cany. They were received, it 
will be^wUeved, with joy and ’thankfiilnesi, poor 
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ch^jw. They then impatience, yea, 
md coffee, ondr alept and the proapec 


They then impatience, yea, nven though they had had no breakfast. 


feasted on roast venison, poilenta, and (WfFeo, andr slept and the prospect of a dinner seemed remote. It was a 
soundly. Mr MwArdson having taken the pi^ecaution matter of surprise to them that tlicy met no ewe: the 
to ascertain tlie bearings of theT .'spring, the whole fact was, they fairly lost their way amongst rocks and 
party returned khero next morning, found tlie deer or ‘"underwood, through the latter of which they hud often 
they had left it, and remained another day to give the to cut a passage with thsir bowie-knives—the compass 
mules their flU of the*riclv-herbage. Refreshed and' indicating^the direction of their route. At last they 
strengthened, the travellers orfte more set out cheerily, reached the seftlemt^pt called Weaver Town, about flve 
as th^y reckoned they were rfot now above 100 miles o'clock p.m. Tliis towfi presented a most singular and 
from thet nearest settlemgpt of the Riggings; but it half-civilised appearance. It was chiefly composed of 


bectane a matter oftife and death witli them to push on 
rapidly. For two or three days, they overlook bg'lios 
of emigrants, tnust of them quite .as badly off as 


canvas tents ; a few only of the more substantial and 
industrious of the inhabitants taking the time and 
trophic to erect log-liouscs for themselves. The dwcU- 


to pay such prices Miat 
completely drained. Tlioy 


Ifieir purses were almost 
were nearly barefoot. ’ i’or 


gully or ravine. They were shaded by gigantic oaks 
aiul pine-trees, and the hare rock peeped from matted 


cheered wiijlh the sight of a tent with a sign-board, tinuation of the gully, wliich winded and stretelied 
bearing* the interesting legend ‘ Wisky I'er sail.’ itself towards the Jiurtli ifud west. TIic workers were 
Having tasted nothing in the form of a stimulant for a strangely ragasnuflin-Iookiiig set; faces overgrown 
weeks, fainting and exliausted in body and mind, Mr witli liair unent and unkempt; many shirtless, and all 
Rdwaidson produced his last coin, and called Ibr a more or loss ragged. Some were breaking rocks and 


drink to each. There war Imt one tumbler; but in 
turns they partook of the grateful rS.^eshmeiit, and 
our young friend received in change out of ids fivc- 


doUai^.,piece, one dollar,! Enlivened, yet antBcwhat looked on, lie observed tliat aomc«were very successful; 
crest-fallen at the cost, and the state of tlicir present while others, equally skilful and eiiorgotie, were toiling 
finances, they left the booth of the wiklorness in eager litejally for dust and ashes. The average produce of 
liaste. They were told they were only forty miles from these diggings at the time, was two to three ounces of 
Sacramento city! They liad onca more, liowevcr, to ' gold per (lay each man ; but some realised flve or six. 


bivouac and to watch for the night. Tiiey knew that 
vigilance was licre more necessary than ^'er, for tlic 


Rut the siglit of«tlic ,glitterin,g ore men covet so 
aii.xiously, could not .satisfy the craving apiietites of 


Indians continually the settlements. <\n j our w^iyworii travellers, ‘'i'hey soon, tlier,''fore, turned 

tlie bank of a small brook, where tl.ejc was some to tl'o dwellings to seek some refreshment. Tlie 


closely cropped grass, and a cluster of trees cast a 1 
grateful shade, they set their usual guard, tethered tlie 
nearly famished beasts, .and three of the party slept in 
peace. Mr Edwardson had the second or miil».iglit 


ifttieles for sale were cliielly whisky, molasses, beef, 
.and Hour, for which tlic prices were exorbitant. Flour 
was'worth at the time 200 dollars per barrel (L.40)! 
A log-house, more spacious than the rest at AVc.aver 


It was a beautiful night, with the harvest- Town, was pointed out to tlie newly arrived strangers 


moon n^rly at the I'uU. The young man was even 
feverishly anxious for the tcrmiifation of all tliis 
unlooked-for toil—to licar of his home and friends—! 


as the place of public entertainment. On being told 
they li.ad no money, mine host was quite surly— 
anotlicr proof, < were proof wanting, how mucli the 


I and again to feel himself ^'iniids'- acqustomed scenes, dtnru of gain, grow'ing liy wliat it feeds upon, liardens 
I Deeply, and not unpleasingl^'lic mused, when lie the heart to tlie commonest charities and courtesks 
j was startled by the apparition of a tall figure crossing of life. Mr Edwardson offered tlie man a bill on 
where ^le mules were trying to pick a few scanty San Frunci.sco; but be was suspicious, as well as 
silades by the sweet moonliglit. Cocking Jiis rifle, grasping, 'i'liere was only tlie alternative of disposing 
Mr Edwardson at onoe cliallcnged the stranger, who of one of* the mules; and here tlie strangers found 
with the utmost s^ng-J'roid walked towards him, pre- buying and solkng two very different things, especially 
senting his own piece, and saying: ‘ Darn it, old felloi^, when necessity is on the side of the seller. True, the 
two can play at that game!’ The midnight visitor poor beast was lean and weak; but a week’s good feed, 
proved to be a gold-di^er'oma ‘prospecting’ expedi- with rest, would restore her. „Yes; but they were 
tiou. He had been unsuccessM in the locality he had compelled to take 40 dollars (i-o) for the best of the 
'selected fbr digging, and wasmow on the return from two surviving mules. They w^ tiien furnished with, 


selected for digging, and wasTiow on ttio return irom two surviving mules. They w^ wien furnished witn, 
looking about him for soma more favourable spot where a good meal ef beaf-steaks, whiaten cakes, and excol- 
he might ‘ trjps again.* Such exp^iitions are generally lent coffee, for wliick they were charged 5 dolhurs each, 
kept profoundly secret. The ‘prospector’ Aplaincd to and rccciveiiCO dollars in money as thq balance of the 
Mr Edwardson the best and nearest rqlid t(^ Weaver price of the mule. There being no grass near at hand^ 
Town, saying they might reach it by tw<f o’clock, if two of the dollars were*exp 0 nfled in purchasing for 
they started early. After a somewhat lengthened iheir last animal some mouldy biscuit, half of which 
conversation, and muchtquestioning on both sid^s, the thgy soaked and gave her, and the poor orgature ate it 


. tlien furnished with. 


"‘gether missed the cousse indicated’to them; nor was it night on the hill, close to the inhospitable dwellings, 
wOadet they should have done so. The country and sheltered by the trees, while the beauteous moon 
'J' was thickety and liilly; tracks were numerous, ill- gassed serene and solemn cm thU fllut 'unioterrqpted 
Hi ' straggling in all dircctionsi^ hut the repose’ they had ail had for feSur months. GrateM 

^ir^lUcr was d^lcious, And cheerfolhsss praised over to Brovldenoe, and invigorated by rest and food; they 


themselves; and to others, for a scaniy meal, tiiey liad ings were situated on tiie steep sides of a wooded 


a muntli, tlicy bad only liad tone sliirt .apiece; tlieir underwood and flowering par.isitic iilants, wliose Inxu- 
hatS" were crownless; their outer garments ragged riaiico was interfered witli (inly when a man wanted a 
and soiled ; and, above all, hunger alino.sl constantly simill space on which to raise his mushroom dwelling.* 
depressed their energies. Once more they killed a defer; ’iVihen Mr Edwardson and his coinpanion.s re.'ichcd 
but though they feastevl at the time, they could carry this place, fatigue, and even hunger, were forgotten in 
but little with them for future use, so that at last tlieir anxiety to see the spot to wliicli the eyes of the 
tjiey were thirty-six hours witliout any food wliatcver. wliole civilised world were at tliat moment eagerly 
At length, on issuing from a thicket, they were directed. The gold-diggers were all at work in a eon- 


soil with the pickaxe; others gathering the di.sjointcd 
friigincuts, and washing the dc'bris in pans, to disci^er,, 
the precious metal they souglit. While Mr Eflwardson 
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cheerfully set out early on their last stage. The way 
lay through groves of magnificent oaks, here and there 
hrolcei'f by rugged rocks, but the road well deflrjfid 
and hard beaten. They frequently met wayons, cava¬ 
liers, and pedestrians, all on their way to the Diggings? 
Tliey alone seemed returniug. Thosb they now met 
had come to Sacramento by sea, wliilc thg compknie# 
that had by the land-route p«eceded tliem, almost 
invariably terminated their walidering at localities tficy 
were leaving behind them. _ '* 

They reached Sacramento city the same day after 
dark, and once more bivouacked outside of the town. 
Next morning, they made tlieir entree somewli»t, it 
must be confessed, in the guise of a remnant of 
i’alstaff’s regiment. The main street of tlio ‘city’ 

' was thronged with men hurrying to and fro; tlicre was 
hardly a female to be scon. There were auctions going 
on in the middle of the streJl, where a most hiznne 
‘assortment of articles brought what the newly arrived 
considered unaccountable prices. 'I'his suggoited a 
bright idea. Why not dispose of their solitary mule 
in this novel fashion? Doubtless they would obtain a 
much liiglier price for her tliaii by private bargain. 
Mr Edwanlson, therefore, obtained ifn interview with 
one of tlie auctioneers, who at once assented to his 
request. Joe I’owell mounted, to sliew tlic animal’s 
p.aeos, whicli, to say the plain truth, were about as 
sorry as was the figure her rider cut—shirlless, shoe¬ 
less, liatlcss, .and out at elbows. This speetaele seemed 
Iiighly to amuse the spectators ; but, to the strafigcrs’ 
, surprise, the biddings soon became animated, so that 
they got their mule knocked down at 100 dollars, out 
of which 10 per gent, was jiaid to tlie .auctioneer. 
Immediately after tliis, tlie faithful treasui'cr divided 
■equally the 108 dollars he held; and, as each now had 
something for present necessity, tliey iigrced to sepa¬ 
rate, and find every man his own way. One of them 
remained in Saoranieiito, and »,there still, growing 
rich ; two others settled in ^San franeisco; the fourth, 
not long afterwards, returned home by the seaward 
course, and through the Isthmus of I'animia. 

But we must now follow the fortunes of "Mr 
Edwardson. 


p I r ]•! s. 

We are going to say a few words concerning pipe's, 
which liave latterly thrust themselves forward for 
observation in a rattier unusual style in this great 
city of London, and set our thoughts flowing all about 
and through them. The reader, we hope, will soon see 
that the subject is one of no trifling importance, and 
that it has some interesting aspects. * 

Wo might begin our disquisitian by reminding liim 
that lie is himself nothing but a walking 'and talking 
tubular machine; that from the hairstif his head to tlie_ 
pores of his toes, from his grand aorta to his minutest 
capillaries, not forgetting his alimentary canal with 
its subservient apparatus, he is but a coiiglonierated 
system of pipe-worla. Wo might shew also, that in 
this he but resemblf^the vegetable kingdom, which is 
liothing but one stupendous concatenation and involu¬ 
tion of tubular structures. Bui*we sooni to bo prosy 
and plagioristie under the pretence of*iieiiig suientifle, 
and shall tbefefore leave all that for him 'to rummage 
up ait his leisure, should need the information, and 
ifeel the inMination to acquire it. Tlie pipes we fire 
going to kiok at shall be the pipes pf man’s own manu- 
uctnre, with which he has sought to minister to his 
own necessities, convenience, or pleasure, or to effect 
for the body Social, as far as might be, ‘what the 
wondrous or^lsms of nature accomplish for the 
individual objects .of her care. 

We may pretty sure that the first pipe used for 
an artificial purpose was not artificially constructed. 
Whether it was the bope of an animal, or the shaft of 


a bamboo, mVti, reed Ait from the swamp—whether it 
wasia rude uaisical-iiistrument, or served some simple 
hydraulic purpose, it would ser^e no useful end to 
inquire. That mail took to blowing wind-instruments, 
•and (Jancing to their music, before Hb learned to lead 
water througli a pipe, seems, judging ftotri the habits 
of savage tribes in our o'vn daj', likely enough; bat we 
will jiiiss tlie savage efj, and look in upOn our progeni¬ 
tors, wlicn civilisation and social usages had stipulated 
contrivance, and given hirSi to new necessitves. 

Tlie apyllcahility of pipes to tliS iiurpoae of ednvey- 
iii^i water from some distant'natural itsservoir to the 
dwellings of man, must have heeiitA very early dis- 
covi'ry; and if wo do nfit find pipes of very great 
'aii^^quity among the remains fif aiieieiit titles, ' 4 *say ’ 
he owing to the fact, tliat tliey were first made of very 
pi'i'isliable niati 1 'ial.s, tnitl are no longer in existence. 
Wo know that the first pipes iiaed extensively fdfthat 
puiqiose by our own water-eoiiipanies, w.ero fonhed from 
i'fie boughs .and trunks of trees, hollowed out b}' means 
of augers of diflVront sizes, and fitting into one another, 
like the joints of a flute. A source, of childish interest, 
to us some forlj’ odd years ago, was to witness the 
lioriiig of these trees, which were mostly elm, and to 
carry off the eliips for a bonfire to eclqbratc one of 
the Duke’s victories. When, as was often‘tlie case, 
the boles were not straiglil, they' had to bo bored at 
eaeli end; and if the entire j^rforation could not bo 
cuiiiplcted that way, a sluiiipy kind of auger was 
r.aniincd in as far as it nould go, and, being wedged 
into the required position to turn the corner, was 
worked round, after the niaimer of a screw with a 
ocreiAdriver, until the passage was effected^ 7Jhese 
pipes were invariably laid down with tlie bark upon 
them, wliieli dielped to preserve them from decay; 
tliey^ were, from motives of safety, laid beneath the 
foot-pavements, tii escape pressure in the v?agon-way; 
and, under I'avouraMe circumstances, they would laSt 
as long as%he generation tliat jiiid llieiu down. They 
.were frequently out of repair, however, and testified 
tliat eoiidilioii lij' an ini^iromptu fountain in the foot¬ 
path ; hut tliey were repaired in a few minutes by a 
liaiidy fellovV, wliff displaced a flag with ids pickaxe, 
turned up tlie earth with his spade, and medicated the 
wifnnd in a morsciit by driving in a peg with a hammer. 
These wooden pipesranswered tlieir cud very well, while 
they lasted, hi all those places where water vi^s supplied 
from the viirks’oii tlio continuous system; but where 
the intermittent plan w’as followed, as in London, they 
were the sourqc ofeilidle^ nuisances and abominations. 
When the water wai'^tumed off, and the air admitted, 
the damp wood grew mouldy, and rotted, and tlio next 
rubh of water carried the mildew and the rql.ten fibre 
iiitesthc v'ats and cisterns of the inhabitants. Of tMs 
we Iiiul woful personal e.vporience some j'ears ago, on 
the Surrey side of the Thames. ^ How many miles of 
the old wooden pipes yet continue to do duty under¬ 
ground in the iieiglibourliood of London and else¬ 
where, wo will not undortMco to say; butt not very 
long ago, in the neighbourhood of Deptford, we camo 
upon the aforesaid liilbdy Jack, armed with his spafie; 
and pickaxe, hammer and pegs, and saw him disiiltieiv, 
a leaky iiatient, lyiply the potent st;jtptic, and Cover" 
him up iigaiii, quite comfortably—all in three minute^.' 

l'ip.|8 of'parthenware are among the most freqpen^'' 
mcmoriifls of ancient cities; and there.is no doubts, 
they wero in extensive use for the purpose-of 
conveyance among the Romfus. It has been 
thal because the conquerors of fljje world erected,i 
aqueducts, they not only tnifsed the liydroatafikt. 
doS| but were ignorant of the ^iacfiles of by#asfe*i^ 
altogether. 'W'e don’t .know pvhat to say |b, ifiili 
is true that Rome was supplied with wo^ 
aqueducts; but the water ‘was led ■ 

dwelliw^s of the citizens liy, earthenware ptpyj,^wSiMi* 
accor^ng to Veginus,'delivesed »«(t Iw flum. 8,^00,000 
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of galloBs daily; and it is not easy to- he how, with 
such a delivery to eianage, and the es^rience they 
must necessarily derive from it, such a people could 
have escaped a l^nowledge of the laws of fluids. In 
rnaking use of earthenware pipes, the ancients, pro-' 
bably were impelled hs much By economy as any other 
consideration; ■ but they codlij, not have selected a 
better medium for the conveyr-nce of water; and it 
is on Ml accounts .to be regretted that wo have not 
follow^.d their example. Tile pipes of iron and lead, 
through which our water-supply reaches us, have been 
I tlie source of inf nite annoyances and bodily discnfes* 
which We should nave escaped by the use of earthen¬ 
ware. Our jvater-comp^niesbave, one and all, ignored, 
thetu;^on the ground of their ;^‘esumed frailty and fra¬ 
gility ; and yet we find them lar^ly in use throughout 
France and Switzerland for file underground convey¬ 
ance of water—one firm of manufacturers having sup¬ 
plied no less than 20,000 miles of earthenware piping 
to various corporations,,within the last fifteen years 
for this identical purpose. Our engineers contend that 
th^'‘hydraulic shock,’ as they term the sudden rush 
of water into empty pipes, would shiver them to atoms; 
and so undoubtedly it would, as it docs sometimes 
the strougeA. iron pipes, were the attempt made to 
use them under the system of intermittent supply ; 
but the public health demands everywhere a constant 
supply, under which there need be no rocurrenec of 
tlie destructive hydraulic slioek. We ean certainly 
do in this respect what ha*s long beci^dono by our 
neighbours. 

But tliough we use no eartlicnware pipes fgj tl^ 
servfce’t.o which tliey coifid bo most advantageously 
applied, we yet manufacture them for (jflier purposes, 

' in quantities of which tlie unobservant public has not 
the remotert idea. Improvements ii^ agriculture have 
brought them into demand for the arainago of land ; 
and, buried beneath the grassy meadows ^nd broad 
arable slopes of Britain, they lie in interminable 
I reticulations, whose exftmt niiist be measured by tens* 
of thousands of miles. Again, for thousfinds more, 
they lie along the margins of the iron road, to drain the 
rain-fall froip the sleepers and keep the h<illast dry. 
And again, sunk far underground in our populous 
cities, they pour the sewage of the dfrelliug into the 
main drair^ or suhstitute the old brick culvert or the 
open ditch, scaling up the infectious cfHus’la that else 
would poison the air we breathe. They are of all 
sizes, from two inches in diameter, or less, to twenty, 
or more; they arc manufacWiKs4u'''>>y the simplest or 
the most elaborate means, from the mere turning of a 
handle and drying in the sun, to the careful c.asting in 
moulds dhd baking in the kiln; they are soft and 
porous, or hard and solid as a rock; they are iijtpcr- 
vions to air or water, or they are drilled in myriads of 
small holes for the percolation of the draining fluid. 
Fresh uses are discovered for them almost every day; 
and where their availabi^ty will end, no man at the 
present moment need attempt to,divine.* 

«In this iron oge, it is the irog pipe that asserts its 
sovereignty over all the rest, and claims the most 
of our attention. Millions of capital, in the shape of 
iron pi^s, lie b&ried not a yard befow the f^t of the 
; pedestrian as he walks the streets of X/ondotk ‘The water 
and the gas companies invariably pipe withlrog, though 
both might use 'earthenware if they diose. There are 
b6twe«i fifty and sixty mil^ of’struts in London, 
exdusive of the new suffhrbs; and throughout their 
tvhole lengtk lie, Skfe l^aide, beneath the pavements, 
V'^ huge iron nwais gKTftie gas and water companies, 
jfflseee^ maini ate 'Often doubled, trebled, and qund- 
plJ^led, to line# the requirements of the district; and 

B nicy ue udng glased earthenware ptpe'iiifr ehim- 
mey offord po tor the depoitt of lOiA} Mfll wS were 
tn ;p>at, wh# exactly verfleal, Uie^ never requlr# eweeplng. 


it is likely that the fifty miles of streets, added to the 
additional extent of suburb, contain not less tiun 300 
miles of main pipes, averaging some ten iu^cs in 
diameter. • Add to these the monster pipes, a yard in 
diameter, many leagues of which are in the course of 
Jaying down, east, west, nlrth, and south of the metro¬ 
polis, while tjve write, and some notion may bo formed 
of the mass of iron ttfrigd for our convenience beneath 
the soil of this^ast city. |n a hundred other cities 
and towns .in the realm, there is the same or a oorre- 
sponding prodigality in the uso of iron pipes; which, 
with our national predisposition for whatever is durable 
and Substantial, we are continually pressing into ser¬ 
vice. The manufacture of those indispensable articles 
may be regarded as a modern species of industry ; at 
aiiyrate. It has grown up, within the memory of persons 
now living, from a com^ratively insignificant trade to 
one of great extent and importance. Tlie work employe 
a considerable number of hands; and, as the process 
of ca^iiqg a largo pipe is no trifling pastime, hut a 
W'ork of considerable responsibility, a class of men have 
to be employed upon whom reliance can be placed. 
Iron pipes were originally cast horizontally in moulds 
of sand, the preparation of wliich was a work of 
mucli time and care. Thej' are now cast upright, in 
moulds sunk in the ground ; and the labour attendant 
on tlie process is in some measura reduced. A y<.ar or 
two ago, an ingenious inventor patented a mode of 
manufacturing iron pipes, or pipes of any metal, not so 
much by casting as by a species of churning. Only a 
single mould was wanted, and that, instead o4 liavifig ' 
to be renewed for each pipe, was available for an 
indefinite number. TTie mould, iif fact, is a cylinder, 
which, by means of steam-power applied to tlie proper 
macliincry, is set revolving at the rate of some thou¬ 
sands of times ]^er minute. By the use of a stop-cock, 
tlic molten metal is projected into the cylinder through 
the sliaft upon whieli^t revolves, and, by the rapidity 
of tlie revolution, is deposited upon its interior to any 
requires thickness. Tlie contraction whiclf ensues on 
tliq cooling of the metal, enables it to he withdrawn 
readily from tlie mould, when the pipe is eompletc; and 
tile uqiuld, ns soon as it has been artificially cooled, is 
.again ready for use. Pipes made in this w.ay were 
found to he inHcli closer in texture, and, therefore, 
much stronger than those cast in the usual metliod ; 
and it was calculated that they would bear double the 
hydraulic pressure of ordinary pipes. The process was 
also applicable to other purposes—such as the pro¬ 
duction of vases, homh-shclls, balustcrs--nnything, in 
short, for which a hollow circular mould could bo 
formed. They could be made of any degree of thick¬ 
ness or thinness, and we have ourselves seen sections 
of a pipe nearly a* foot in diameter, yet little, if 
anything, thicker than a bank-note. Still, notwith¬ 
standing the con^leteness of the theory, it so happens 
that, from some trifling and unaccountable hitch in the 
machinery, which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity of 
the experimenters, tho system of ctiucning metal pipes 
hangs fire, and refuses to aijswer/fiie Expectation ofits 
ingenious inventor, and the scaiKely less interested 
public. • 

But the greaj iron Aains, vast and extensive as they 
are, reprosent^ut a small fractional proportion of the 
world of metal pipes. For^very fathom' of them that 
liqp buried in the ground, there %ro hundreds of yardfi 
of smaller feeders branching oiT in every dire#i«mj 
penetrating every bouse and workshop, frotfl topmost 
garret to lowest cellar, to carry tho elements of light 
and cleanliness, as well to the miiyonairc in hie 
magnificent mansion as -to the weary toilers of a 
thousand factories. We have heard it. affirmed, that 
there are not lets than fioiOOO miles in length of this 
distributive kind of piping in <aotual use thpdhgiibut 
the area on whic}i modern london stands; tills Is more 
than enough to girdle the world* it is probable 
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that the estimate is' not above tlie truth. Tlie 
materials of whicli these service-pipes are ma^e, 
comprise not only all the coarser metals, pure br in 
a mixed state, but at’ leaft ’ two other lubstances. 
India-rubber and gutta-percha, wliich have latterly 
come into use. Such of these smaller pipes as are, 
of iron, have to be cast by means sim^ar to those 
employed in the production of^he lafger ones above 
described; but the immense niajor^y of 'them are 
formed of the malleable metals, and are mimufactured 
by powerful steam or hydraulic machinery to any 
•length that may bo required. The ancients made 
their leaden pipes by turning short lengths in a Ikthe, 
and afterwards soldering them together; and this 
rude mo<le of manufacture is the one still followed by 
some of the Scandinavian peoples. A great improve- 
pient on that plan W'ns rolling/ho lead into flat sheets, 
.^rutting it in strips, rolling those round a steel rod or 
mandrel, and fusing together tlie parts that overlapped 
—a plan often practised even now'. A sefpiill im¬ 
provement was to cast a foot of pipe twenty times 
as tliick as it was w'anted, and draw it throngli a 
succession of ‘collars,’ till it had strptched to twenty 
times its original length, and was reduced to Its 
required thinnc.ss. A diCerent pl.an is practised at 
the present day. The lead, in a semi-fluid state, is 
reccivcil in tlie cavity of a liydraulic-press, and while 
in the .act of cooling and hardening, is forced by water- 
pressure tiirough an orifice in wliicli a mandrel is 
centrally fixed, and issues in finislied pipes, wliicli are 
ediled upon a cylinder to any length required. By 
the above means, not only lead, but any of the softer 
metals, may be rt^dily manufactured into pipe.s of 
any substance, and of all- diameters; and as an 
immense quantity of piping is in constant requisition 
for gas-fittings, the unceasing demand *lias stimulated 
competition, and the article is ns ctieap as it is 
easily produced. Serviceable '"gas-piping may bo 
bought at a penny a foot ;»a)Kl tiic London workman 
has it in his power, for a few shillings, to sfipplant 
his farthing candle by a blaze tlint shall sliame tjie 
dull dayliglit, at a less eosi in tlie long-run than his 
previous outlay for tallow. Besides the scrviceijiipes 
of metal, however, there arc tliose of gutta-perelia— 
whjcli arc, to a great e.xtent, superseding tlie use of 
lead pipes for conveying water—and which, being free 
from poisonous deposits, and tlio attacks of frost, are 
infinitely to be preferred—and those of vulcanised 
India-rubber. These last are much in vogue anmng 
artists and artisans wlio ■work by gasliglit, and* to 
whom the convenience of moving the light by wliicli 
they work is indispensable—a convenience which can 
hardly be attained by any otlier means. 

But wo have not done with piping yet. . There are 
in existence in this country tens of thjiusands of miles 
of piping which the unsuspicious public does not know. 
to be piping at all. In our churches, chapels, theatres, 
and public institutions of all sorts, as well ns to a great 
extent in our private houses—to say nothing of our gin- 
shops, where,, perhaps?^it is seen to the greatest perfec¬ 
tion—we arc gregtedtrith the spectacle of shining, bril¬ 
liant brass-work. Brass rods, brass rails, brass lamps 
and chandeliers, brass bedsteads, are aU of them con¬ 
veniences in great favour; and beautifm things some 
of them are, and very mucludo they tend to the general 
opmfort and convenieliee. But if they were all wh|it 
they appear to te, and are generally taken to be—that 
is, solid bAss—that useful compound of zinc and copper 
would .have risen by this time to the rank of one of the 
precious metals, Tlie fact is,, that alt these^splendid 
fabric's of pillars and rods are not brass, but orazen—’■ 
they are pi^s, and extremely thin pipes, of brass, { 
containing rods Of rough and solid iron. The iron 
rods pf 'various diameters are obtained from the 
foundry, and permanently swaddled in s, brass pipe 
* by th® foUowiiig simple means :-r:A sort of nighfecap | 


of brass is l^fed on to ono end of tho rod, which is 
griped fast by'a vice; a steel collar, as much larger 
than the rod as will allow for a decent brass covering, 
^lays hold of the iiight-eap, and at e» signal from the 
fitter; is pulled by steaqi-power oyer tho whole length 
of the rod, kneading tho col^ metal firmly upon its 
entire surface witli ars miicli case, and in about the 
same time, as you drsSv on your stpckiiig on getting 
out of bed. We have seeiuten feet of a rod, M*inch in 
diameter, thus coated witli brasstin seven seeovls or 
^h^reaboiAs. So great is tlie pressure attendant on 
tins process, that rough rods thus ^^ated with brass 
can the separated from in no other way than by 
melting in tlie furnace, f t , 

■We do not pretend tnat wo have got to tho ctk! of 
the pipes: wo have a,nqtion, in fact, that the thing 
is not to bo done; but we have got to tho end irf our 
tether, and must leave the above hints for tiioreader's 
consideration—intending, if tlie editor will permit, to 
light a pipe of tobacco at sonicifuturc time. 


KARL’S POVERTY. 

Till! good people of llrontlieim say, that in a certain 
village north of tlieir city, which is kno#n lo be the 
nearest town to tlie pole, tlioro once lived two honest 
iads, named Cliristian and Knri, who, being coopers by 
trade, were accustomed to go from house to house 
selling tlieir wooden vcs|cl8, and mending all that 
were broken., They had lived thus for tiiree years, 
always going together, tliougli they were no relations; 
lipt tb<?ir trade lind been learned with tlio same master- 
cooper. tlieir mothers had (fled in the same yeffr, iSieir 
fathers iiiarriijl in the next, and tlieir step-mothers 
found out tliat they were the worst boys in creation. 
All these chances^ m.ade them agree to inhabit an old 
forsaken hut, and travel tlie country in company. 
Whether i<-,was tlie setting in of liard times, the change 
of fashions, or tlie coming of a new cooper, the story 
Hoes not say; but trade* grow'diill with Christian and 
Karl. IloSsekeepers appeared willing to put up with 
lialf the pails and dishes wliieli used to servo them. 
Tilings did not even get* broken at the former rate; 
am}, as tlicy could not live on chips and •shavings, 
tlie young coopers resolved to set forth and try their 
fortune in the ricli towns to tlie southward. * Tho days 
were at tlieir loBgcst, and the rye in tho ear, when 
one morning at sunrise they began tlieit travels, pro¬ 
ceeding for tlio days in a fishing-vessel on its 

return sonthwSrd,-!^d afterwards betaking themselves 
to their feet, each with a stout ashen staff' in liis hand, 
and all liis worldly goods packed in a pannier on his 
back. They took the road to Drontheim, tliotigh Kaij} 
said Tic had heard that people there were too grand to 
use wooden dishes. It led throu,gh a pine-forest; and 
•scarcely lind they got in among tlto toll trees, when a 
sound of lamentation reached them, and a little way 
further they saw a man seati^ on the mossy root of an 
old pine. Whether lif was a native of Old Norway,, 
or of some foreign lani, they could not say. Hls'fact 
was brown, so were his hair and beard. Ho wore »' 
scarlet cloak, with a fine hat and feather; but the- 
tears w'eje in his»eyes, and he wrung his haudi^i 
exclaiming:Oli, my fortune, my hard fortune 1* 

‘Goefl »ir,* said Christian, ‘what is tije matter; have,, 
you lost anything, or made a bad barg^n?.’ ■; 

‘ No,’ said the stranger; ‘ but which of you will 
my Sortune, and give me his Ih exchange 'i ’ ' 

‘I’ll take it,’ said KarV'w^t^er it bO, sinceyo’h4 
are m well dressed.’ •* * 

‘ Mind what you are alKmt, comrade,* said 
‘ this man is not in such hasted part With jhis 
for nothing.’- , _ , 

‘ No matter,’ said Karl j ' it can be nothiug'tw 
such flnelclothes.’ • , - ' ; 

*Qive file your slaiT aijd pannier,’ 8^4 the stmaitger ; 
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‘take my cloak and hat, make the best "(/'your vra-v to 
yonder frith;’ and he pointed to au opening irf the 
trees, wh'ere a long arm of the North Sea pierced deep 
into the forest. Half a mile along the shore, you will 
find two fishermen in a boat, wlm will take you S'lfo to 
Christiania; there irfquirc fbr bid Erick Street, and the 
house of a merchant called Hqiderbond, and tell him 
you are come fpr the fortune oiWIans Peterson.’ 

Christian would not have heliered that his friend 
would, leafe him on. so 8 ho?t a w'arnii^ for any man’s 
fortune; but so it was.. Karl was out of «ight in a 
minute, scarlet <,;Jgak and all; and the stranger, talrfng 
up his staff .and* pannier, ^vith a joyful look said : 
‘Oonie on,.friend; it js a iing way to Drontheim.’ 
Christian knew tlrere was troth in that rtnnark; mnd 
on lie went, wondering to himself at his new companion, 
whora sorrow seemed all over, for ho broke forth iji a 
jovial song concerning Now-year’s Day and merry¬ 
makings, witli a voice so loud and clear that the opi 
forest rang. Christian .looked in the direction of the 
frith, by way of gathering resolution to ask him what 
sort of fortune he was so glad to get quit of; but the 
singing seemed suddenly passing away, and when he 
turned his eyes on the stranger, there was nothing 
there but tlfe trunk of a blasted pine. Christian had 
heard of fairies and sorcerers, but he thought their day 
was done even in Nonway. However, there was no 
trace of the stranger to he seen ; and, having no incli¬ 
nation to linger in that spo^. lie hastened on to Druu- 
theim. The only man whom Christi.-vn knew in all 
that city was the rnaster-coopcr from his native 
village, with wliom he pad learned his trade, jind jo 
hinf'h#'repaired for courWcl. (tlad was lionest Gimil 
to see his former apprentice, and hear news of his old 
neighbours; but having a managing wue, who did not 
like ,count." 3 '-people, he could do no|hiiig for Christian 
but let him work in his shop all day at very low wages, 
and sleep at night in a loft of the wood-lymse. The 
terms were not over-good, but no better were to bo 
found; so Christian set himeelf to work honestly tof 
•Ills master, to sell his own dishes on lioliflays, and to 
please Damo Gimil. How ho succeeded in the last 
endeavour is not sisid ; hut j^ears passed away; Chris¬ 
tian’s dvsJits were all sold, and he saved the money. 
His master found him so useful, that ^e jiromoted iiira 
to be forenan, and gave him the wood-hous’e to live in, 
when he built a new one. Moroover,»-Dane Gimil had 
a servant-maid named Hilda, a good pretty girl, wdioin 
Christian did please, and tlieir wed'^uig w'as attended 
by all the coopers in Dronttieiai^’ Tiife rich brou,ght 
them bits of furniture, the poor gave them good wishes; 
and tliey set up in the old wood-house, willing to work, 
^nd .welFcontent. 

AU this time Christian had heard nothing of liis*enrly 
comrade Karl; but on Christmas-eve, as he stood at 
bis door, wonderingvwhat guest Providence would sendo' 
them—for Hilda, li^e himself, was from a far-off 
village, and had no rela%e8 in the town—w'ho should 
walk up but the stranger Hans Peterson, with tlie very 
ramb staff and pannier for whifn he had exchanged his 
* fbrtnnel ‘ Good-evening, honest Christian,’ he said; ‘ I 
have come to spend Christmas with you, and^ tell you 
news of your oH comrade Karl.’ ® 

‘You are welcome, honest.Hans,’ said Christian, 

‘ though truly your leave-taking was rather spiikt when 
last .we part«i. But come in ; we wiU do our best 
to enter^n you in Our poor house, and glad am I to 
hear hovr fares my good ftiend Karl.’ * 

‘lie is as poor Is poveaty,’said the stranger; ‘he 
has pot half a d{b0aivto*fend his grandmoth#. But I 
knew aafe would happen him when' he took my fomne, 
:Md went |o deal with the merchant Holclerbond.’ 

. ‘Is it possible,’ said Christian, ‘that oil these years 
in wliiab I have been working to get a decqpt .ponse 
l^v^ ay he^, and a good woman to help me/Karl has 
nothxngj but is poomr now than the dky he left 


me so quickly with your fine cloak and hat? Honest 
Hans, liow did it Imppen ?’ 

‘‘Just as I expected,’ said Hans. ‘ The'mA-ohant 
took him%in my placed ftsado him work and reckon, 
buy and sell; never gave him a penny to spare, nor a 
jiilnute to call his own; afld at last handed him over ns 
a mox-a bondman to half a score of masters worse than 
llolderbond himself.’ , 

Christian was^grieved and astonished at this account 
of his casly comrade. Neither did he care for aq 
intimate acquaintance with the stranger who had given 
Karl such bad fortune; for besides the fashion of his 
depdl'ture in the pine-forest, he did not look a day 
older, and did not seem to have sold a single dish out 
of the pannier. However, he had come to spend 
Christmas; and When Ips staff and pack were laid up 
in the corner, himself syated clos&by the blazing firoj^ 
with the first glass out of their Christmas bottle, Haiiq 
told such tales' of his travels, and news of Old Norway 
in gefici;!il, as made Christian think him the blithest 
guest that ever came his way; and Hilda listened and 
laughed while she prepared the supper. So they spent 
the Christmas-time. Hans Peterson helped them to 
w*rk and make merry. Moreover, he went with them 
to church on Cliristnias-inq~ning, which Hilda said no 
sorcerer could do; and when all the feast-days were 
done, he took up his stafll' and pannier, and set out for 
Christiania. 

‘You will see poor Karl,’ said Christian; ‘tell him 
Jiow blithe we liavc been together. But staj', could 
not I send my old comrade a dollar in yowr haifd; 
there are two yet in the money-box.’ 

‘ No, no,’ said Hans; ‘ 1 never erfrry dollars; besides, 
ho would be too proud to take it from me. But your 
master will have business for you at Christiania; and 
when you see 'iv.arl, take ray advice, and pretend to be 
poorer than lie, for otherwise you will not hear the trul h.’ 

Before Christiim- Could oiler remark or question, 
Hans Peterson was out.^ of siglit, and the honest 
cooper's heart once more took misgivings of him, 
fo,” never did man disappear so qnicklj'. Hard¬ 
working days, and the concerns of the wood-house, 
gradually wiped these suspicions out of liis memory; 
hut ho often thought of poor Karl, and had saved 
up the two dollars for his liohoof, when at mid- 
'fumuier-time liis master told him he must go to 
Christiania'to look after some beech-wood, for the 
cooper himself was getting rich and lazy. Cliristimi, 
accordingly, regulated tilings at home, exhorted Hilda 
to‘keep her heart up, and went ou board the fishing- 
boat. by which everybody in Drontheim, except the 
'president, travelled, 'i'he story records, that he reached 
Christiania safelj', that he bought the becch-wood a 
quarter of a dollar cheaper than his master mckoned 
on, and then set himself diligently to search for old 
Erick Street. It is gone now, place and name, for 
towns change even in Norway; but when Karl found 
it, the street was inhahited by merchants of the 
substantial sort, and was made respectably dark and 
narrow by the second floors of Mieir houses projecting 
far over the first, so as to fomvcomfortable porches, 
paved with many-coloured tiles, in which the well- 
to-do masters , were wont to sit, with pipes and corn- 
brandy, on Shmmer-evenings. Christian walk^ the 
whole length of the street; wondering at it.s grandeur, 
aqd still niore why his unlucky Mend Karl was to 
be found amidst such 'health; ‘hut, no doubt, all his 
masters live here,’ thought Christian, when the face of 
a merchant in finer clothes than compion, and with a 
table covered with glasses and good thfap before him, 
caught his eye in one of the porches. The face was 
very red and ill-humoured, but there was ia It a like¬ 
ness to his -eariy comrade wMch emboldened Christian 
to look in and ask with muOb reverenc®, if one. Karl, 
an honest cooper from file nbrth, lived hnywlmre in 
tiiat quarter. ■ ^ 
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‘Wliat may your business'With Ivarl be?’ said the 
merciiant, looking as if he thought Christian had come 
to etoJl. 

‘ I am a poor fellow who 'vues once his coi#radc,’ salt} 
Christian; and, recollecting the stranger’s advice, he 
added : ‘ I want some help, if Karl can spare it.’ 

‘ No! ’ said the merchant in a great hurny; ‘ he can’t 
spare anything; besides, he is,rtl»t lierC, and poor fglks 
.are never suffered in this street; softf^ckl’ ,* 

As lie spoke, Christian knew the lace tlirough all its 
redness and ill-humour, in spite of the fine clothes, 
the well-covered table, and the porch of the grand 
house; for the merchant was none other tluffi his 
comrade Karl. ‘I have always heard,’ ho said, ‘that 
there was no truth told south of Drontheim, .and 
that' must have been soiim^ doctrine, for you are 
Jvavl; and that Hans Peterjoii, whose fortune you 
^ook, made me believe you were ns poor as poverty, 
and I' have brought two dollars all the way with mo 
to give you for old times’ sake ; but the knavi^bade me 
to say at lirst that 1 was poorer than yourself, lost 
j'ou would be too proud to take thchi.’ 

‘'riie shameful story-teller!’ cried Karl, unmindful 
of his own sayings; ‘he told me lasf New-year’s Jkiy 
Ihiit you were us rich as .% .Jew, making grand feasts, 
and helping all your friends. There lie comes; won’t 
1 reckon with him!’ and Karl grasped the silver- 
iicailed stall' which lay beside him, as Hans rcterson 
walked in with'his oUl one and tlie pannier. 

* How,could you tell such stories ? ’ cried Christian 
aid Karl in a breath. 

IJut Hans leisurely laid down his staff and pack, and 
looking at them With like old acnuaiiilanccs, said : 
•Honest Christian, when I came to your wood-house, 
you entertained me like .a brother, nay, like a lord, for 
the best you had was set before me.* Wealthy and 
right-worshipful Karl, wlieii I came to the mansion 
which you inherited lifter learifftig to grow rich, and 
marrying Holderhond’s daughter, you did not so iiiucli 
as ask me to sit, Wh.at, then, could I say biTt Avhat 
seems to me the verity? Christian has the heart,to 
give and make merry; Karl has nothing to spare or^ 
to rejoice in. Tlierefore, whatever be the size jf liis 
dwelling, or the weight of his purse, Christian is rich, 
and Karl is poor.’ 

As Hans spoke, Christian thought lie had stepped 
behind liiiii. The staff and pannier still lay in the 
porch, hut there wu| no man to be seen in all that 
stately street, except the merchants Vho sat at their 
doors with pipe and glass, and said they saw nohltdy. 
Christian went home to Hilda and his master. ,Karl 
lived and died in great repute for riches; but who that 
Hans Peterson was, qr how he fared after, is not yet 
known in the north, where some old folks still remember 
the story of Karl’s poverty. ^ 

SI^STERS OF CHARITY. 

The need’ of intelligent and well-trained nurses in our 
military hospitals, ooi^sioncd by the present war, has 
lately drawn atten*ipn to the charitable sisterhoods 
existing in several European countries,* and suggested 
the question, whether similar iii^itutions might not be 
penuanaitly organised in England. In various circles 
of soeiety, but chiefly among the refined and aristqcratic 
classes, the matter has begun to be discussed, and^in 
some sort agiUted; and though ns yet nothing has 
been don^ there is at least a hope that sometliing in 
this direction will be by and by attempted. It requires 
a long time in Ibis country to obtain a popular sanction 
for any novelty; and thus we must calculate 6n haying 
a good while to wait for, the realisation of an object 
which, however difficult of accomplishment, is certainly 
within the bounds Of. practicability, and might to all 
appearance be immediately commenced. There is no 
lack of human instruments for the work, were but some 


system once\etablished by which they might be trained 
for fta performance. Uy the lust rfiensus, there appenis 
an excess of the. female over the male population of 
Great Britain of more than half a million—the propor¬ 
tion being 104 women to every 100 men. How, it is 
asked, shall wo employ fliiS superfluity of the ‘feminine 
element ’ in society—turn it to good- and useful 
purposes, instead of all swing it to run to waste ? Take 
of these 4500,000 superfluous wouren only fho one- 
hundredth part, say fiOOtfwomeii, who are* wiling to 
work fortgood and public olijcots—if only they knew 
fli(?U', or could in any way learn hovj^wliat a phalanx 
of social usefulness it w^ld he if properly orgimised 
and employed! / , , 

'¥lie employment, un'/iappily, is only too abuiVSaut. 
A]iart from the coii^dijration of the services which 
women arc cajiahle of affording to the siek and wovnded 
in time of war, there is in all our national institutions 
ql" a corrective or hcne.volent description a constant 
want of the help of intelligent jvomen. In our hospitals, 
jinsons, lunatic asylums, workhouses, reformatory 
schools, elementary schools—every where there is a ifr^nt 
of efficient women, and none, wo are told, are to-be 
found prepared or educated for the purpose. There 
are, meanwhile, hundreds, and probably thovsands, of 
our countrywomen beyond the need of labouring for a 
livelihood, who have in reality but one single want— 
the want of proper work to exercise their faculties and 
sympathies; and all their possilile services arc lost to 
the community, becau.se tfiero exists no institution or 
association wliicli could practically and continuously 
criipley them in offli-es of kindline'Ss and mercy. This 
consideration has led a number of tlioiiglitful itfld ;^'ne- 
rous-liearted nersons to advocate and try to promote 
the organisation of si.stcrhnods of charity, such as have 
long been kiiowi^ and approved in Roman Catholic 
countries—subject, however, to no priestly dominance 
or liierarcjjical authorit)', to no vows of celibacy, or 
other unnatural restrictions — subject only to the 
^authority and direetion»of tilt national government, 
or to BUch’available commission of superintendence as 
it might be fitting and prudent to appoint. ^ 

Among the enlightened persons* wlio desire to call 
this feminine order of cliivalry into bfllngTSod activity, 
is the gifted aifll niuch-estecmcd Mrs Jameson; well 
known to most of us through her exquisite a»d brilliant 
writings, amblikijy, we trust, to be still more extensively 
appreciated onUccount of her high-minded generosity 
and devotednessS^^n behalf of the downcast and the 
unfriended. Iff fuf'f-ieranec of the object contemplated, 
she, some months ago, delivered a lecture in relatiou 
to it to a circle of private friends—a lecture since 
published, under the title of Sister/: of Chitrify, a*id Jjf 
whidfi it is here intended to iiresent the reader witii 
some accoimt.* It will, of course, be understood that 
ithe term ‘Sisters of Cliarity’ is qsed not merely 
as tlie designation of a particular order of religious 
women, belonging to a par^cular church, but more 
comprehensively, as indicating tlie vocation of a large 
uumber of women in fivery country, class, and creed. 
It is the writer’s design to point out what has been 
done in other countries, and what might be done in 
ours, to ^ake thi# vocation available*for public uses 
and socim progress. 

MrsV|mt* 8 on begins her argument vrith the state¬ 
ment, that in this ‘ working-day world,; as Shakspeare 
calls it, men and women are by natural'ordinatiiki: 
co-lsbonrers and helpmates? that they are matuajjy 
dependent, mutually helpM; and ftat there has exists 
between foem from the boginiRng|tm’(#ligation to unlti^ 
theiSsclviea in a commmuon of both love and,. 

‘ Tliis eommuhion,’ says she, * ^ists not merely itfotSdjW' 
two relations, which custom may define and aiithodse, 
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and to which opinion may restrict tlwri in this or have had the folly to rejpttdiate. We admire and reve- 
thnt class, in this onthat position'; but'^must ex^nd reijce the beautiful old cathedrals which our Roman 
to every possible relation in existence in which the two Catliolic ancestors built and endowed. If wo haVe not 
sexes can be sorially approximated. ■ Thus, for in- Inherited them, we have, »et least, appropriated them 
stance, a man, in the first place, merely sustaine and ' and made them o.urs: we worship God in them, we say 
defends his hothe; then hg works to sustain and defend pur prayers in them aftdV our own hearts. Can we 
the community or the nation 1»« belongs to: and so of not also appS'opriate and turn to account some of the 
woman; she begiijs by being iCie nurse, the teacher, institutions the^ havW left us—inform them with a 
the chcrisher of her home, tiirough her greater tender- spirit more coiipamant with our national character' 
ness Hid purer moral sentiments; then she uses these and the requirements of the age, and dedicate them 
qualities and sympathies op a larger scale, to cheri^sh^ anew to good and holy imrposes? What prevents 
and purify society^ But still the man and the woman us from using Sisters of Charity, as well as fine old 
must continue to share the \vork; there must be the cath^rals and colleges, for pious ends, and as a 


(^ork; there 

conjmmion ,of labour it the T^rgc human family, jnst 
as there was within the narrower precincts of horned 
Now, the defect of our sofie|y, in her opinion, is, 
that women have no sufheient outlet for exertion ; that 
our social habits and-prejudices do not permit them 
to take their pr.iper share of tlie social work. Nqt 
that she claims for them,the rigiit to sit in parliament. 


means of social benefit? Are we as stern, ns narrow¬ 
minded, as deficient in real, loving faith as were our 
puritanical forefathers, jvhen they not only defaced 
and desecrated, but woqld gladly, if tliey could, hnvo^ 
levelled to the earth and utterly annihilated those, 
monuments of human genius and of human devotion ? 
Luckify ^liey stand in their beauty, to elevate the 


or even to vote at general or municipal elections ; but minds and liearts of us, the descendants of those wlio 

she holds thaWspheres of action might be open to them built and dedicated them.And let me say, that 

which are at present closed by conventional customs, these institutions of female cliarity to which I have 
and which, if permitted, wotild afford them opiwrtu- referred—institutions wliich had their source in the 
nities off-wo^thily employing their time and talents, deep heart of humanity, ynd in the teaching of a 
and of greatly ameliorating some of the worst evils religion of love—let me say tliat these are better, .and 
of humanity. Her rnaiw comiilaint is, that there is no more heaiitiful and more dnnabie, than edifiecs of stone 
provision made to enable a woman to do tlio work for reared by men’s hands, and worthy to be preserved 
which her gentler capacities jj.nd sensibilities are suited, and turned to pious uses, though we can w-oll dispense 
‘The great mistake,’ she sajs, ‘seems/o have been, with some of tiinse ornaments and appendages which 
that in all our legislation it is taken for granted that speak to us no more.’ • * 

the woman is always protected, always under tuielag^. Doubtless, to most of our readers, these will .appear 
alwf^s Within the precinefs of a home; finding tliere verj' sensible and well-conceived •'remarks. But if 
her work, her interests, lier duties, .andjier liappiness. anybody insists on objecting to a good thing, because 

. We know tliat this is altogetlier false. 'I'here it is assoriafed witli a dmreli whose faith and discipline 

are thousiKids and thousands of wo;pieu who liavc no he disapproves, ht can be shewn that these institutions 
protection, no guide, no Iielp, no home—who are abso- of cliaritable and religious women were not of Popish 
lutcly driven by circumstance and necessity, if not by origin, but are trnecRlTlc to tlie earliest ages of Cliristi- 


impulse and inclination, to carry out into tlie larger 


Mrs Jameson, quoting from authorities whirli 


community tlie sympatlvios, the domestic irjptincts, the* slie liaS consulted, tells us briefly tlie slory of the 
active administrative capaliilitics with which God lias Rqman lady I’aula, whoso good deeds, even at this date, 
endowed them; but tliose instincts, sympathies, eapa- are wortliy of being remembered. She is mentioned 
bilitios require, first, to be properly developed, then as bqjng among the first Christian women who were 
properly ttirttifeo, and then directed into large and iise- remarkalile for their active benevolence and self-denial, 
iul channels, according to the individual tendencies. Having spent tlie greater part of a largo fortune in 
At preasnt, there are no means existing fob the aiding apd instructing a demoralised and wretched 
training of tliese powers, no acknowfcdg*d sphefes' of people, siie, in tlie year 385, quitted Rome, then still a 
dut^" in wliieh they might be occupied!' ‘ We require,’ pagan city, and, accompanied by her daughter, sailed 
says our author, ‘the public recognition, liylaw as well for Palestine, 'fliere, in Bethlehem of Judma, as the 
as by opinion, of the woman's priirflcgeT;o share in the sto^ tells, she assembled around her a community of 
communion of labour at her own free choice, and the womipp, consisting of persons both of noble estate and 
foundation of institutions which shall train her to do of muldle and low linkage, who spent their time in 
1^ woTK well.’ 'riiis, she conceives, is one of the prayer and good works, having ,in particular a weii- 
BOCial problems given to us in this ago and country to ordered hos^nital for \hc sick. Tliis noble example, if 
be solved; and to the partial solution of which, in solitary for the^ time, soon met with imitation, and 
another church and in other coiintries, she directs s similar associations continued, with tlie progress of 
, attention in the present volume, by way of suggesting Christianity, to multiply in numbers. They .seem for 
a method of dealing with«the difficulty. Anticipating a long time to have been mere private uo^^-takings; 
some objections to her models, op the ground that they and thoi^Ii they doubtless had th# sanction, they had 
are chi^y connected with the foith of Romanism, slie little of the interference of the priesthood. It is not 
. observes: ‘ I know that many well-meaning, ignorant until the seventh century thatWe find these corn- 
people in this country entertain the idea, that the innnitios of charitable women mentioned under a parti- 
eic^nce of wmmunitJes of wdmen, -traced and cular appellation. Aliout the year 660, Landry, Bishop 
organiied to help in social work from the sentiment of Paris, fotftided an hospital, sinch known as the 
of devotion, ie especially a Roman Oathollb ii^fttution, Hotel Dien, as a general rq^uge of disease and miBery, 
belonging peculiarly to that church, and necessarily placing it under th4 direction M the or 

implying the existence of nuns and nunneries, veils nursing-sisters of that time—women whose services 
and TOWS, forisd ^llhai^r and seclusion, and alt the arq understood to have been voluntary, and ifhdertaken 
other inventions fjW tJSdiiions wliich, in this Pretes- from motives of piety. It was now that Jbe Romish 
, taut nation, ar^ MgardM svith terror, di^8t„and clergy Wame officially connected wi^h tlie^ tister- 
derision. • I conceive that this is altogether »mi«ake. hoods. Pope Innocent IV., disapproving of indoiwndent 
^/The truth seems to ml to amount to this, that the -religioas societies, collected and united the hospital- 
,I Roman Catholic Church has had the good sense to turn sisters under the rule of the Augustine Order, thus 


her profession ^ 













training of twelve years’ duration, ^fany hospitals 
were expressly: founded for tlie reception of tho sick 
pilgriais and wounded soldiers returning from* fhe 
East, and bringing with them strange and hitherto 
unknown diseases. Some of the largest hospitals in 
France and the Netherlandswriginated in this purpose, 
and were all served by the Hospitalifcres ;,and to thiS 
day, tile Hotel Dieu, and the lios^itals'of St Louis and 
La Pitid, are under the care of the fyxnie sisterhoodr 
For pl)out five hundred years, the fnstitijtioii of the 
Sceurs Ilospitaiicres remained the only one of its kind. 
During tills period, it had greatly incre.Tsed its numbers, 
and in the tliirtoenth century it extended all thaough 
Western Christendom. By this time, however, it no 
longer sufficed for the necessities of the age; and as 
there was no lack of pious coriipas3ion.ate women in 
tliose days, there arose anotITer coriimunity, destined 
to exercise even a still wider ihAuence. They took the 
“name of the Sums Grises, or Gray Sisters, from the 
colour of tho dress which they assumed. Their«origiii 
is stated to have been this: 'I'lic Francisdiiiis, and 
some other regular religious orders, admitted into 
their community a secular class, who did not seclude 
themselves in cloisters, and who tbok no vows of 
celibacy, hut were simplyJiound to submit to certain 
rules and regulations, and unite together in works of 
charity. They devoted themselves to visiting the sick 
ill the hospitals and at their own homes, and doing 
ill general wdiatevcr good they could. Women of all 
classes were enrolled in this sisterhood—queijps, prin- 
c<*ssc3, ladies of rank, wives and daughters of burghers, 
down to*tlie humblest description of poor widows and 
maidens. The widows anil tho unmarried women 
devoted tliemselves principally to the duties of nursing 
the sick in the hospitals; and, as a training for this 
service was soon seen to be desirable, it gradually 
became a separate vocation, and a riovifiatc of from 
one to three years was requited to lit those who 
engaged in it for their profession. 

In Flanders, there is an order of religious *¥001011 
called the Bc'guines, who, thougli tlieir origin is 
uncertain, seem to liavc existed as liospital-sisters as 
far hack as the seventh century, and to liavc been 
settled in comniuuities ever since the middle of the 
twelfth. Tliey are conspicuous from their dress of a 
black gown and a white hood; and any one wlio has 
visited (’bent, Bruges, Brussels, or indeed any of the 
Ketliqrlandisli towns, will have noticed liow tliey walk 
about in all seasons hnd at all hours, ‘protected by 
tlie universal reverence of tho people,’ in llie steady 
pursuit of their compassionate vocation. not 

under a strict self-constituted government, maintlSned 
by strict traditional forms; but they take no vows, 
and may leave the community vrtieii they please—a 
thing, we understand, which rarely happefts; so well 
content are tliey with tlie work tliey*Ure engaged in, 
and the conditions under which tliey perfonn it. All 
tlie hospf^ in Flanders are served by these B^uines; 
and they n^e, besides, hospitals of their own attached 
to their establishment^, with a medical staff of surgeons 
and physicians, unden^hose direction they administer 
"belief in cases of peculiar difficulty. • 

Mrs Jameson gives us infor&iation about various 
other charitable sisterhoods; all of wtich, however, 
resemble those that have b^n described, and tliereforc 
need pot here bo individually mentioned. According 
to her account, the whole number ,of women included 
in these (Aarltkblo orders was, in .the year 1848, at 
least 12,000. She says: ‘They seem to have a quite 
marvellous ubiquity. I have myself met with them, 
not only at Palis, Vienna, Milan, Turin, Gehoa, but 
at Monh-eal, Quebec, and Detroit; on the conanes of 
civilisat^n; in Ireland, where cholera and famine 
were raging. Everywhere, from the uniform dress and 
a certain similarity in the placid expression and quiet 
deportment, lookihg so like each other, that they 


seemed, whe'Wer I met them, to he but a multiplication 
of One and ftje same person. Ip all the well-trained 
Sisters of Charity J liave known, I have found a mingled 
bravery and tenderness, if not by ^aturc, by habit; 
and u certain tranquil solf-complaconcy, arising, not 
from self-appluuse, hut ‘out of ihftt very abnegation of 
self which had been aijjqttcd ils the rule of life.’ 

Having given a skitch of wlial lias been done by 
an organised system of charity in tfio Uoman Catholic 
Church, she proceeds to nt“Scribo,an fnstitiftion^of tho 
same cliiyacter in a I’roleatant com muni ty, which, 
^lihugh it has not stood the test of centuries, has been, 
at any rate, progressive and succesid'ul for a period of 
nearly thirty years. ft* * 

14 , appears that, during the last war, a tnaiiulBwbry 
was established at Ivaiserwerth on tlie Kliine, a small 
town near Diisseldorf, In Vvliioh the workmen employed 
wore almost all Protestants. In 1822, tlio manyfacturer 
became bankrupt, and the workmen Were reduced to 
p’ovcrty. Amongst the eonsejiueiices whicli followed, 
the poor people were unable to contribute anything 
towards the maintenance of a cluircli wliieh had been 
raised for their heiietit and acconimodation. UnSer 
such circumstances, their j'ouiig pastor, Mr Fliedner, 
had lie been an ordinary mail, would pAih^bly liave 
left them in quest of a more remunerative appoint¬ 
ment ; hut, instead of doing sp, he travelled through 
Holland and England to eolleet from liberal and 
sympathising persons such funds as might serve to 
supply his parisliioiiers’ deficiencies. In this object 
he Buccecdod very well; his journey, moreover, being 
attended by other very important and significant 
rdsultsT While in England, 4io became aequaiiifcd With 
Mrs Fry, and was much influenced by the objects with 
which slie wift then occupied. An altogether now 
light respecting prison-management, and thp reforma¬ 
tion of prisoners,* seemed to dawn upon his mind. 
On returning lionie, filled with his new experience, he 
originated Dusscldorf the first society in Germany 
for tlie improvement of priaJii-disciplinc. Ho had 
been partftularly moved with compassion for the 
desolate condition of women who, when discharged 
from prison; already depraved by bad habits, and 
without the means of subsistence, sccMw^jften in a 
maftner to bc./b/^ed back into crime. To found some 
kind of refuge or asylum for sucli unfortujiates, ap¬ 
peared to bill} oiiy of the most urgent of all benevolent 
enterprises. 1^‘s means for tlie undertaking were 
miserably small knowing that many a groat thing 
has sprung frosuMuall beginnings, lie established in 
1833, witli one female criminal and one voluntary 
assistant, a sort of miniature penitentiary in a little 
summer-house in his gardbii. In the following yea^ 
he mSt with a second volunteer assistant, and collectecT 
together nine other penitents, of wliom eight' had_ bwn 
^nore than once in prison. The ^stem of discipline" 
employed was attended with good success, and the 
establishment was gradualU" extended as means 
increased, and its advantages w'ere manifested. Mr 
Fliedner, however, was*^ot a man filled entirely witly 
one idea. He saw that penitentiaries were good, bpt 
also that they were not the only things needed in the. 
world. There w'as great want of a gen*al hospital in 
tlie neigliBourhood; so, with the faith that accounts no 
good work impossible, lie set himself to form one. Ho 
began, as*in his former enterprise, orf the humbleei, 
conceivable scale, starting with one patient and one 
nursq. The deserted mauufectory seemed a handji' 
building for his purpose;, and ms he accordingly 
converted* into an extem^raafeons lijdging-house for 
the ^Hictgd and forsaken. iVitbih the first year, the 
number of voluntary nurses increased from one 4o. 
seven, and the number of patgents received and nwsed 
was sixtj^besides. twenty-eight nursed at tliejr' own 
houses.’ The little seed of blessing, stnall a% a g^ain of 
mustardtgrevinto a greafitreey afihrding shidter and 
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protection for a rnnltitude of -human features. In 
1854, the hospital (ymtained 120 bedti,' which warh 
generally occupied; and more than (JQOO patients have 
been received sin<y? the date of its first opening.’ 

Mr I'diodner was led to think of an hospital, partly 
from the want of good nurses for the sick, which he 
had experienced; partly‘froiA fegret, as he said, at 
seeing so much good female povi^r wasted ; and partly 
from a jScrception that the women who had voluntarily 
come ^rwdrd to assist him, tequired a larger sphere of 
action. Hence, the chief purpose towhicli th* hospital 
was turned was ^l^at of a training-school for nursirfg-* 
sisters. The rules' adopted, ^nd which still remain in 
force, are sqmethin^ lilfe tlV following:—Every one 
whJ^tfers fierself is taken on trial for six months, 
during which she must pay for her board and lodging. 
For Use same period, she wear& n’t) distinctive dress. If 
she persists in her vocation, and is accepted, she 
undergoes a further probation of from one-to three 
years. She then assumgs the hospital-dress, and is 
boarded and lodged at the expense of the institution. 
As ho inducement is offered to these 1‘rotestant sisters, 
any more than in the Roman Catholic orders—no 
prospect of pecuniary reward, no allurements of pr.aisc 
or reputajputf; nothing, in short, but the opportunity of 
working for the alleviation of suffering humanity—so, 
if this does not appear sufficient for them, their services 
are dispensed with. After they have been regularly 
accepted, they receive yearly a small sum for clothing; 
beyond this they get' no ahvant.ages, except that of 
being provided for in age or during illness. There is, 
nevertheless, no lack of w'omen for the work, whjj^come 
forifer<f'to offer themselves on these conditions. ' 

As the hospital does not appear to require the 
services of all who have been framed in !d, a number of 
the sistersnliave received a particular education, to fit 
them for parish-visitors. These, as o(x:.'ision called, 
have been sent to distant towns and villages, at the 
request of clergymen and visiting-societies. Others 
are occupied in nursin;f 'in p^vate^ families, their sor.« 
vices being paid for to the parent institutioh. Besides 
I tlic penitentiary and the hospital, the institution now 
embr.'ices a'lunatioiasylum and an infant-school; the 
whole of is, still under the management of Mr 

Flieduer and his wife, who enjoy, in thfe success of tfteir 
undertakipg, the highest row'ard they care for. Tliere 
are at present on tlie estahlishmeq4 18*i sisters, of 
whom sixty are still probationers or harriers. Of the 
hospital-sisters, eighty are statiojwd in difl’erent 
. hospitals in German3r, five in Loiwon,* three at Con¬ 
stantinople, five at Jemsalem, two at Smyrna, and 
two at Pittsburgh, in the United States; making in 
gll ninefy-seven women, Ihoroughlj' trained and edu¬ 
cated, and fully employed in a beneficent vocatioft. It 
may be interesting to add, that among tlie persons not 
remaining on the establishment, who have gone through,, 
a regular course of training at Kaiserwerth, is tlie now 
celebrated Florence Nigl|j^ngale.’ 

In imitation of Mr Fliedner's^ establishment, similar 
institutions for the training og Protestant nurses and 
teachers have been opened at Paris, Strasbourg, Berlin, 
Dresden, and ten or a dozen other places. ‘ So that 
it seems,' say8*^Mrs Jameson, ‘no^onger a question as 
to whether, in Protestant communities, a number of 
women can be properly trained and organise^ ftm pur¬ 
poses of social beneflti authcffised and employed by the 
government, aided and directed by intelligent and good 
men, and sustained by phbUc opinion.’ v 

Taking the fact#* wl^h Jiave been cited, and duly 
considering theli‘Big|iiildBnce, one does not tee why an 
order of chaiStme ■wamea should not be estSbUidSi^ in 
our own country, where they might unquestionably 
be made available for many useful and benefleent 
purposes. Mrs Jameson qfiotes ftwn *the Aettert of 
, ,Ur Qooch, addressed to Souawgr, at fer bade as 1835, 
q *A plan whidi seems quite foible and fcaqiaWe of 

iW’/' .'■.,V"T {y 


immediate adoption. ‘ ILct nil real Christians,’ says he, 
‘join, and found an order of women, like the Sisters of 
Chiisity in Catliolic countries ; let them rcctuve^ not a 
technical agd scientific, but a practical medical educa- 
fion. For tins purpose, let them l)e placed, both .as 
nurses and pupils, in theshospitals of Edinburgh and 
London, or ^ the county hospitals; let their attention 
he pednted by tlie attojcling physician to the particular 
symptoms by whidt he Ristinguishes the disease; let 
them ho made Ss familiar with the best remedies— 
which are always few—as they are with barley-water, 
gruel, and beef-tea; let them learn the rules by wliich 
theses remedies arc to be employed; let them be exa¬ 
mined frequently on these subjects, in order to see that 
they carry tliese rules clearly in their heads; let books 
bo framed for them, oontaining the essential rules of 
practice—briefly, clearly, and untechnically written. 
Let such women, thus eliueated, be distributed among 
the country parishes of the kingdom, and he maintained' 
by parish allowance, which now goes to tlie parish 
surgeon,'who should he only resorted to in difficult 

cases.It may be objected, that women with such 

an education would form a bad substitute for a scientific 
medical attendance. Be it remembered, however, that 
the choice is not between sipjh women and a profound 
and perfect physician or surgeon—if there is sucli a 
person—but between such women and the ordinary run 
of country apothecaries; the latter labouring under the 
additional disadvantage of wanting time for the appli¬ 
cation ol^what skill tliey have.Many will think 

that it is impossible to impart a useful knowledge 
medicine to women who are ignorant of aVatoray, 
phj'siologj', and pathology. A proLiund knowledge, of 
course, would not be imparted, but a very useful degree 
of it might; a degree wliich, combined wjth kindness 
and assiduity, mould he far superior to that which the 
country poor receive at present. 1 have known matrons 
and sisters of liospitak. with more practical tact in the 
detection and treatment of disease than lialf the young 
surgeoLs by whom the country poor aro, commonly 
attended.’ 

’Following the train of these remarks, after disposing 
of sundry objections tliat may be raised by the indif¬ 
ferent, Mrs Jameson says; ‘An institution such as I 
have in my mind should be a place where women could 
obtain a sort of professional education under professors 
Of the other sex—for men arc the best instructors of 
women—where tliey might be trained as hospital and 
village nurses, visitors of tlie po6r, and teachers in the 
elriiientary and reformatory schools; so that a certain 
nuniter of women should always be found ready and 
comfretent to undertake such work in our public, 
cbaritablo, and educational institutions as should bo 
fitted for them; I sSy fitted for them, and for wliich by 
individual 'capacity and inclination they should bo 
fitted, and that dorresponding fitness tested by a rather 
lengthened probation and a strict examination. It 
seems rather unjust to sneer at a womanViinfitness 
for certain high duties, domestio ajid social/unlesB the 
possibility of obtaining better jpstniction be afforded. 
All the unmarried and widowei^jfpmen of the working- 
classes cannot be seamstresses and governesses; nor* 
can all the unmarried women of the higher classes find 
in society and’viaiting, literature and azt, the purpose, 
end, and aim trf thoSr exiatenoe. We have works of 
love and mercy for thebeslt of oor wooten to do, in our 
prisons and hospitals, our reforniatory schools, and, I 
wiU add, our wiHrkhouses; but then we tnustUiavo them 
siich as we want them, not impelled by transient feel¬ 
ings, but by deep abiding motives; not amateur ladies 
of charity, but brave women, whose -Pocation is fixed, 
and whose fiseulties of every kind have been trained 
and disciplined to their work under competent instruc¬ 
tion from men, and tested by a long probation.’ 

At tins point we take leave of Mrs Jamgson’i very 
[ gracefal littje bpo^ strongly recommending it to the 
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nttontion of all wlio are intercfted in tlic subject of 
wltioli it treats. We cjn assure tlicm that it is well 
wortliyiof perusal; and we conceive that if its sugges¬ 
tions were acted upon, an immense bcncHt.would bo 
gained for the community. What should liinder the' 
immediate formation of instUutions such as she pro¬ 
poses ? Nothing stands in the way but ^ur vulgar' 
English projudiws—prejudices Jijuch have now been 
partly broken through by tile enterprise • of Miss 
Nightingale and her associates, and Vliiel; we may 
hope will soon bo totally consigned to the limbo of 
things forgotten. Let the wise and generous in the 
land set themselves to this noble task, and there is no 
doubt of its being effectually accomplished. 


TRAVELS AT HOME. 

JuTiciNO, not merely by the bdok-advertisements, but 
by the contributions we ourselves receive every day, it 
would seem that all the world is abroad. Those ^arts 
of the earth that were before a le,rra iucoynila, ‘kre tra¬ 
versed as familiarlj^ as T’rinccs Street or Clicapsidc; 
and the manners and customs we were accustomed to 
see, and that in a state of travesty, only on the stage, 
hiive become tiresome from the frequency of their 
display. In the midst of ^11 this, there gets up one 
fine morning a Cdekney, who, taking his stick indiis 
hand, sets out from the capital city of his kind, and 
walks resolutely on in a westerly direction to the 
Land’s End. llorC there are still some patches of 
English ground before him, and, taking boat, he visits 
'’till' Seiliy Isles, and then, returning to his homo—in 
the Strand, maybe, jor at anyrate where he has the 
roar of London all in his ears—he sits as resolutely 
down, writes his book of travels, and flings it abroad 
among the rest.*. i 

A 11(1 what is the result ? That it suggests and estab¬ 
lishes this theory: that, so far aF»^ook8 of travel are 
concerned, it does not matter a straw wliere one jour¬ 
neys who ha« the capacity to’see what he looks at, and 
describe what he sees. Our Londoner’s hook is as new 
.13 if the scene was laid in .Tapan, and his perambulatioiA 
are as interesting os if they wore performed on camel- 
back, instead of what the Irish call Shank’s-inare. ’’ro 
shew what he can make of a familiar picture, here i.s 
his account of the view—or r.ather the ilarknoss visible 
—presented during his walk along the ridge of the hills ■ 
‘ after leaving Corfe: ‘ The early morning’s promise of 
flue weather had been 'more than once*broken since I 
left the boat by a scud of watery mist flying off fri*! 
the bank that lay to seaward; and I had not been long 
on the hill-top before great masses of wldto cloud 
drifted over the region on my left till they struck the 
hills, and then rolling over the summit in a succession 
• of circular swirls that resembled huge balls of light 
floeey wool, they speedily covered the l#wlaflds on the 
” right with the same vaporous shroud. The crops in the 
interior vitVjeys are often blighted by these mists, while 
the strip of Itad alogg the coast escapes harmless. It 
. was a strange spectacle; On either side a dim, gray 
chaos, that the eye 8t>Mht in vain to penetrate, and 
' between, the long, level crown of the hill, rising up as 
a low bank—apparently the only strip of land left for 
foot to tread on: all the rest of creatiat)^ had disap¬ 
peared. There was something spectral-like in the 
effect: a dark mass, loominjf a few yards in the dis¬ 
tance, was a haystack—a wagon—a bullock, till coming* 
closer, you l^und it to be nothing but a clump of the 
gorse, dripping with beads of mist, and murmuring 
hoarsely as the wind swept through. Yonder stands 
a tree, bending aifi shaking: a trete on the very*brow! 
A few paces more-it is a man, then a boy, and after 
all, proves to be only a thistle. So deceptive is the 


* A lOTulona^s Walk to IM ImtVs EnUt and a Trip to the SeOlp 
Jela. Uy Walter White. London: Cliapman and Ilall. ISAS. 


plfenomonon, that I was cheated 
after I knewpf the illusion. Tlie 
thicker the mist, .the stronger became the wind, not 
to be resisted at last without a sturdy tramp. Now 
and then a pale gleam of light broke through; but, 
vanishing again immediately, it Seemed more like a 
flicker from an cxpiri^»l.amf) than a ray from the 
solar blaze.’ , 

The description of tho Portland- Quarries and the 
Breakwater at Weymouth'is singularly interesting. 
With regafd to the latter: ‘The Plymouth Break- 
v*a!ter, which is not quite a mile long, and cost a 
million and a half of inrnt'y, was lonned by drop¬ 
ping large stones throupyl tiio^hottom of^ the boats 
in \^iiuh they had been transported from’ tho 
ries; but Mr Rendel builds a timber-stage running 
out from the shore iSto* tho sea .'is far as raa,’% be 
required, and laying down rails, wagons ladgn with 
stone arc pushed along the stage by lotomotives, and 
mSlde to drop their load into the water beneath by a 
very expeditious proress.’ Mr White went along the 
lower part of the stage far out to sea. ‘ The divers 
wore busy with their labours, too deep down to he 
visible, supplied with air from the pumps, kept inces¬ 
santly gjping in the boats moored abovs tjjo spot. 

Not once did the men pause in their task, notwith¬ 
standing tlie uneasy rocking w^iich jerked the boats 
about like walnut-shells; and he who held the line 
fastened to the diver’s arm, failed not to give it the 
lialf-ininute tug, which sigflifled—^Is all well ? A few 
months ago tlic air-pipe burst, and though the diver 
gave -an immediate signal to bo hauled up, ho w.as 
redoveri?! with dilBeuIty. Aisother, not answerSlg liie 
tug, was found to be dead: he had, as was supposed, 
stooped too fai* forward while intent on his work, 
and the w.ater rnnning in under tlie joipt of liis 
helmet had drownefl him. And these divers woik for 
two-and-sixpence a tide.’ 

'I'he dropping of the stone into the water is an 
exciting spectacle. ‘ Wheji we %ere near the end, a 
train pushei? by the locomotive came up; the speed 
was slackened; two men, one on each side tho foremost 
truck, jumped oil; and running aloqg on tBe edge of 
the timber, knocked out the bolts th:flNwMJ;bo iron 
leveA; these in ^urn striking against tlie “ chocks,” 
screwed to the beams, let go tlieir bold, and tl\p bottom 
of the truck, ^lahi^iced as a see-saw, falling suddenly 
at one end, dropped the whole loail into tho water. 
The shock and ure tremendous ! Seven tons <)f 

stone, lumps from TOur or, live tons’ weight down to 
a pound, let flxll from a height of tliigty feet, produce 
an astounding eflect. Sometimes a vast circular jet is 
thrown up twenty or thirty feet higher than th# stage, ^ 
giving*an uncomfortable sbower-bath to all within 
reach; or narrow streams burst out horiziintally with a 
furious hiss; or you hear a loud ^ap, followed by a 
hoarse rushing gulp, and a niouiid of discoloured water 
boils up for a few seconds. But before you have 
recovered from tlie first surjirisi^ tho train—all the while 
creeping forward—has at^anced a few feet; the two men ^ 
repeat the operation of striking out the bolts 5 and the j 
second truck ilrops its load, then tho third, then tho 
fourth, and so on tothe sixth, and all frith the same 
terrilic pi Age. Not a moment is lost; for by long 
practi(;p i4io “tippers ” have become expert and fearless; 
and away s^eds the panting locomotive, soW to reappear- 
-with another laden train. Bat immediately the whizz 
and rush are behind you, and,»looking round, you see 
a similar train on the outer line of rdls on-tlie opposite 
side of the stage; the mighty splaKh^ M||iw; and before 
the wstler 1:^ cleared, comes a third train (lowp one of 
the inner lines, and disoharges^its load in tlie same 
unceremonious way. So it goes on all day- along , the 
five lines .of rails, first one, then the other; and 
every day f 600 tons of stone are thus flung into the 
engulfing,waters. A itriy rapid process! What 
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■would the builders of tlie ri3-n)(^uth I^r^kwatcr, who 
spent forty years over their work, say ttflt?’ „ 

Here is a natural phenomenon, common, as our author 
tells us, at St Michael’s Mount: 'A brief residence 
on the shore of J&ount’s Bay will make you acquainted, 
■with otlier of its phenomena.- Extraordinary ok'illa- 
tions of the sea sometimos oesur even in calm weather, 
caused by storms in the Atlegitic. High swells roll 
in witiwut warning, except the noise they make in the 
distance, <ind fall heavily cn the beach, sweeping all 
befort' them. At ffiich times, flshing-boats anchored 
near rocks incur groat risks, and lives have* been Vsst 
in the effort trf’vrevcnt a. sliock. Sir Henry de la 
Beche records himself to hive been more than once in 
dn«i#er froili these grohnd-swells during his surv^ of 
the cliffs. Minor movements take place from inffe- 
renws of atmospheric proasure* a fall of half an inch 
of the barometer elevates the sea in some parts of the 
ClianneT nearly a foot above the level of other parts. 
But tlie greatest disturbances happen at long intervais. 
Ten times within the pfesent century the sea has come 
driving in, all on a sudden, in great roaring waves tliat 
djtsh for up the low beaches, and make the tallest cliffs 
tremble again. On the last occasion—-in May 1847— 
people walking along the causeway to” the Mount Iiad 
a narro^ e.scape ftom an unexpected rush* of this 
nature, which ■was repeated several times iu the course 
of the day, and was 'felt along tlie coast as far as 
Plymouth. Tlie cause is considered to be an upheaval 
of some part of the oceanchottom h.v an ('.irthquiikc. 
Here, too, you may hear that singul.*' plicnomenon, 
the calling of the sea; and observe a low fog come 
crqppisg out of Loo Ppol towards the sou^i-wc^t, 
whenever the wind is about to blow- irom that 
quarter.’ t 

Many of Mr Wliitc's brother Londoners will be 
surprised'to find tiiat there are so many strange and 
exciting things to be met with in a walk to the point 
of Cornwall; and, in all probability, the vrlnnie before 
us will determine not « few next year to travel at homj, 
instead of joining the crowfl that now vylgarises the 
rest of tlie world. 

ear of his fair intended ggaiiist the practice of binding by 
a special vow (the vow matrimonial) a man and a woman 
wko are already pledged by tlidlr birth in' a CJjristian 
couiilry to live to God, and therefore to obey the seventh 
commaiidnfent, and God’s nionogamic law?” A man who 
takes a pledge against aduUciy does, in fact, make a law 
.for liiinseif.^ He trusts tif an external enactment. Ills 
phj.sical cirSUm.stances are not changed by this cnactineiit; 
liis, moral _ naturb is s*f'*pcak, his mind as unfomicd as 
before; but ho J;aii fettered liimself by an outward tie, 
appealing, like all laws, partly to his conscience, jiartly to 
his fear of the opinion of othera, and he trusts to this tie to 
keep him in the straight patli. What happened [it is our 
rcviwver liiniself who is speaking 1] might have been e.asily 
foreseen. When the first excitement passed away, those who 
made tlie law broke the law. The traveller may now find, 
in every country town, liundreds who have proved false to 
their matrimonial oatli. * Their last state is worse tliaii 
their first; and if we cSuld ojieii their liearts and rciui 
their lives, wo might learn something of what it costs to 
makct'i law hastily and break it lightly 1’ 
c 

THE OLD HOUSE IN THE DELL. 

The dell i^as woody, the dell was deep; 

It was very deep aij^l lonely ; 

No Idl'd Iiad its neat witliin its sliade, 

• S.avc the owl and the raven only. 

Tlie black stream dashed o’er the dark gray rocks 
W'itli a deep and sullen moaning; 

And high aliove, to the wind's lowest sigh, 

Tlie old oaks aye were groaning. , f • 

The house was old, it was veijv old, 

With gables Ingli and crunihlmg; 

And its Happing easements through and tlirongli. 

Ever thj wind, with a low wild sugn. 

Was in its chamlioi'S rumbling. 

In its wcod-ehftkcd garden was no flower, 

Save tlie iiionk’s-ljood, tall and sickly ; 

•But the ivy grew round its falling eaves 
^ And its massive cliiinueys thickly. 

From the slimy well, that scarcely flowed, 

« The spotted toad was peeping; 

And through the tall and matted weed.s 
, The witch-worm oft was creeping. 

' And oft when the night was very still. 

And the lovely moon was beaming. 

And the window-panes thrtiugh the matted green 
e- Shot back a ghostly gloaming— 

Within an inner room remote. 

Was heard a liollow shrieking, 

And a fearful gibbering rose and fell 

Of wild wArd voices spealdng. 

t 

The stream moaned deeper, and the wind 

Sighed hoarser far than ever, • 

The owlet giivo a tremulous hoot, ^ 

And the raven an answer low croidceiFuut 

From the yew beside the fiVer. 

Old graybeard loons woi^vaguely hint 

At eoDie most sad disaster ; 

‘ When wc wete young,’ said they, * was seen 

In theloiieliest room a spot dark-green, 

Some two yards on the plaster.’ 

• 

, And nothing more they tbid, for death 

Bemoved them last and faster ; 

They only said : ‘ There once was secif 

A tall dark spot tinged o’er with green, 

, Some two yards on, the plaster.’ 

G, SOAHB. 

' T E E-TO T A L W1T. 

The Westminiiter Jieview has the fSdowiiig argurnciit 
against tfie tcc-total pledge: — ‘The iiiiiricdiate cfl'ects 
[of Father Mathew’s exhortations to^tot^l ahstainers in 
IrchmdJ were no doubt as beneficial .‘i^liey were wonder¬ 
ful ; but they were watched, not withougfceling.s of distrust, 
by manj', whose sinoere wish, that tile riii of druiilfcnncss 
should cease could not for a moment he doubted. Br 
Araold especially, who.se far-sighted wisdom detected so 
much tlKtt was unsound in the cuiTent opinions of his time, 
“protested earnestly against the practice of bindin; by a 
special vow men who were already pledged by their birth 
in a Christian country to live to God. A man wlio takes 
a pledge against drunkenness docs, in fact, make a law fdr 
himself. He trusts to an external enactment : his pliysical 
circumstances are not ckanged ; his moral nature is as 
weak, his mind as unformed as before ; but he has fettered 
• himsdf by an outward tie, app&aiing, like all laws, partly 
to his conscience, partly to bis fear of the opinion of others, 
and he trusts |o this tie to keep him in the straight path. 
What happened might have been Easily foretpld. When 
the first excitement passed away, those who made the law 
broke the laW} and the traveller in Ireland nja^new find, 
in every coun^ town, hundreds who have proved false to 
their oath. Their last state is worse than their first; and 
if we cotdd open their h^rts and read their lives, wj> might 
learn! something of*wliat it posts to make a law hastily and 
break tt lightlj^ ^ * 

Tile afiswer of the Alliance (weekly tom.ahftainers’ 
neirapaper) is, as a piwe of wit, not had ; as for the logic, 
wftiave that for the reader’s consideration. The ■writer 
jjMks tlie reviewer t ‘ Is he legally parried ?’ and if sor * Can 
piie sincerely defend his position?^ Upon -^pping the 

1 ought hei^^to hsvff protested, eaijijstly in the 
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PHILOSOPHY 'OF L O V E. 

• 

Tnis, at all events, is a universal subject, and c^pscly 
enough allied to the present genial season of the year, 
by reason of its obvious assoeiation with wedding-cakes 
and prospective house-warmings. It is a subject, how¬ 
ever, not so well understood as its infportanec would 
require. History is as full of it as romance ; but 
romance compreheuds it better, though still imperfectly. 
History classes it with the other facts it d('scribes, 
alfecting the fate of kingdoms and peoides; while 
romance considers it, without knowing why, as a 
unWersal influence, acting on character, and thus 
deti'rminiftg action. In this, romance is truer than 
history, but, havingtlcss intellect, it has less jwwer. 
Our judgment is carried away by the one, our imagi¬ 
nation by the other. In the one case, love is a sub¬ 
stantial fact, which may bo operated upon by policy or 
foroe; in the other, it is a charmiijg plaything of the 
tiioughts, whicli may be the subject of waking dreams, 
of radiant smiles, and dehefons tcar.s, but must be 
carefully kept in ’the background of the business of 
lile, and by no means stand in the way of marriage- 
settlements. , 

When history represents love merely as a hard, 
substantial fact, running into a crowd of other hard, 
substantial facts, and making a row among them, it 
exhibits a deflcieucy in philosophy, and owes its power 
only to its avoidance of ftilsehood, and its'strong-hcaded 
criticism of such facts as it comprehends. ^110% 
romance, represents Lord Ernest and Miss Constamie 
Pensive as setting out in life with their mutual passion 
the sole business of their existence^ and every action 
^into which they are thrown, however accidentally, as 
working so far towards the happy denotement or the 
melancholy catastrophe, it exhibits au utter want of 
knowledge of the world, united with as near a guess at 
the truth as uaii bo m*de by a miiuf incapable of getting 
■beyond the concrete, or^^he embodied representation 
jof an abstract idea. Such stories of love, in short, 
instead of the pictures of life thej profess to be, are 
allegories, in whicli men and women are s^eroly per¬ 
sonifications of sentiments, and thrown into such 
positions as are best calquIatSd for their display. As 
allegories, they are sometimes excellent; but this very' 
exeellence iai calculated to mislead. While we are 
children, we look upon the Pilgrim's Progress as an 
authentic narrativ^; and it is well known that jn the 
case of novel-readers, the age of i Midhood extends to 
a very respectable terra of years. 

Bewildered between romance and history, there are 
seme who take refuge in a cold scepticism, and deny 
the existence of love at all as an important influefice. 


The cause of this error is their being taught to regard 
the sentiment only in its concrete form, and*to pass 
over the indications of its abstract existence even in 
their own hearts. They refuse to believe in a love 
which is represented ns pursuing its mistress like 
ColuTuhine of pantomime, darting after her througli 
people’s windows, glass and all, and leaping over the 
heads of surprised costermongers. ‘ Fudged’ sfty they: 

‘ in real life there is no such nonsense. There, we 
take into consideratic.i birth, mdney, station, property,' 
as well as beauty and amiability; and our Columbine, 
altbougli as fond of dancing’perbaps as tlic other, cares 
less for the showy than the solid advantages of her 
partner.^^aml looks shrewdly out, from her beautiful 
cyAs, for a comfortable scttlcJnent in the worliiT iVe 
were never in hye, although wo have lived to—we will 
not say how many years; an<l we never knew anybody 
who was ill the iircificament—unless, perhaps, in early 
life, when one gets into it sometimes just as he gets 
into drink, Aid then, after a little while, gets out of 
it«again deadly sober.’ j '• 

There is a^reat deal of truth in this, hut still mere 
falsehood ; and it is astonishing how gcneral.tlie false¬ 
hood is. We once knew a lady in tht? jagdmval period 
of lif#—nay, well on to the close of that pcno3—who on 
one occasion said to us: ‘ Isn’t it odd, that aljjjiougli I 
.have lived all tjicsc years in the world, 1 have actually 
never been in loviJ ’ 

Yes, very i*.. 1, This lady was one of those boauti- ’ 
fill medieval spAnmens which are peculiar to our 
own country. Her features were untouched by Time, 
except as ho touches pictures, only to mellow ^hem; 
and hfyr voice, altliough it had ‘ sunk a tone,’ had ’ 
more sweetness in its serene gravity than the sweetest 
voices of youth. , 

Yes, very odd. Her eyes had lost their flashing^ 
brightness—the sun.shine had jjulcd from the surface, 
and left them deep, still, and mysterious; they were 
not speaking oyc.s, that confuse and alarm you ' 
with their volubility, but written eyes, whose silent 
chariicters are full of t^ioughts and memories. 

Yes, vcry^ild—if true. But it was not true. Hie 
lady, we unill undertake to say, had becn^irt love fhim 
an early period of her teens. The sentiment existed- 
within her as an abstraction—a dream, a hope, a 
longingr a despair. It is that wfiich gave its ddj^tb to 
her eye, its sweetness to her'^oye, its tramanllness to 
her Joo’j^ l! harmonised with, and^xalmd, the noble * 
parts of hel character; and tho unconscious *seercl| 
in which her life was spent after the unseen and 
unknown iMipt her sacred from the mean vulgaiities ■! 
of tlie-world. 

It is ih *11118 way that love is a Twn'verial inflasmee. 
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It is an aspiration of our nature aft^ something to 
exaJt and refine it. 'We are told that Miss Constance 
Pensive inspired Lord Ernest with'a'passion—but that 
is nonsense. The passion already existed, and^mani* 
fested its existence" by its restless search after sym¬ 
pathy. If Miss CbnstanBe had potheen found, or, being ' 
found, had not been attended by the coincidental pheno¬ 
mena whjph marked her o^t as the individual sought, it 
wonV still have lived, and looked, and yearned; the 
search would still have' been continued, ancEwould ifijl 
have been the af.io and business of the inner life. How 
many men well up in yitrs—men engaged in the 
aAxidus strife of the iJorld, with brows wrinkled^with 
care and paled with thought—start, and smile, or sigh, 
as l^iey pace through their solitary room! And why ? 
—a plyntoin Jias crossed their path, and disappeared 
in the rich hangings of the window: tlic same tlj-it 
lightened on them fop an instant thirty years ago, 
burning into their souls with tlie flasli tlie copviction 
tlfat they indeed saw the original of the picture. And 
who was she, this lady of the past, this Cynthia of a 
minute J, A mere passing stranger, seen for a moment, 
and then vanisliing for ever— 

One of those forms*that flit hy us when wo 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every iiiee ; 

And oh ! the loveliness times wo sec. 

The momentary gliding-, the soft grafe, 

The charm, the youth, the beauty wliicli agree 
f ]%many a nameless being we retrace, •' 

Whose course and home we know not, nor shall know, 
Lilie the lost Pleiad, seen no more Ijs'low! 

It is in <vain for sueh dreaming, gentlemen to deny 
the soft inipoaebmunt. This was the cause of the start, 
the smile, the sigli; and this w'as tlie feeling which had 
humanised their nature even in the mitlst of crosses 
and disappointnients'in the* search itself. Bitterly t.-o 
m^ smile at our folly in having claspefi the shadow 
for tlie substance; but there remains behind, notwith¬ 
standing, 'the conviction that the substance docs exist; 
and ev a»< "f- TMiie has placed us hors de combat in the 
actual pursuit, we do not look lesl* fondly, less con¬ 
fidingly ,sinto the abyss where dwells tlie lost Pleiad of 
our hope. , r *1 

Without tlie existence of sucli^ feelings even in 
* bosoms but little likely to indulgsr them, it would be 
difficult to understand the interest isivakened on some 
occasions by their revelation in romance, and the 
convictions we feel as we read tliat they are part and 
, i^rcel^f human nature. Look at Bothwell, the stern 
fierce trooper in Old Mortality. He has been Aain by 
the wil,d fanatic Balfour, exciaimiiig as lie falls: ‘ Base 
peasant-churl, thou hast spilt the blood of a line ,pf 
lungs!’ On his clothes being examined, there was 
found a pocket-book, cwtaining, as might bo expected, 
tavern-bills, regitpentaT accounts, lists of victims who 
would yield good spoil, and ot^er documents of the kind. 
But in the book there was likewise a pocket carefully 
concealed, enclosing letters ‘written in a beautiful 
ffimale lian^’ without addres^ subscrilKd only by 
initials, and dated twenty years before. 'With these 
letters was a lock of hair, wrapped in itocny>of verses, 
written obvKuuly with a feeling which atoned, in 
Morton’s opinion, for the roughness of the poetry 
and the conceitr witS" which it abounded, aogording 
to t^e taste tlie period.’ The episode, thus 
slightly inditiM^- wb fsd. to be truej' and we at 
oij^ oompiehend the contradiotions of the c£laracter 
if^its occasional gen^ness, its gleams of honour and 
jlienerosity, mingling with the rudeness of a wild 
Unbridied nature*, and, if we were back in^s our teens, 
W« could Weep over the lamentation of the ruMan for 
tliO ’Withdrawal of thiUt influenoe whieh'itsight have 


fallen like balm upofl the ‘torrid zone of his wild 
bj^east:’ 

■What conquest o’er each crriiig thought 

Of*lhat fierce realm had Agnes wrought I. 

I had iiot.wandcredwild and wide ^ 
t Witli such an angel for my guide: 

NoAcayen nor earth could then reprove me, 

< If she had livefl^and lived to love mot ' * 

#* ^ 

A feeling so mysterious, so little in appearance con¬ 
nected with the practical business of life, yet bearing 
so powerfully upon it, must necessarily give rise to 
nunsMirous myths and tlicories. One of the most 
curious refers to a sort of poetical metempsychosis. A 
man, in the presence of a certain woman, is struck 
by tlie sudden fascination under which be has fallen, 
(lonfused memories coifie thick upon liira as he looks: 
the tone of lier voice, the eliaracter of her smile, nay, 
her individual features seem familiar to him; lie losds 
hiuisjlf in the idea that ho has surely seen her—known 
her—loved her before; and at length ho thinks, half 
with a smile, half with a pleasing dread, that as tho 
tiling is an im^iossibility as regards this life, it must 
have o(;e.urred in some former state of existence I And 
he is right: it did occur ii). another state of existence; 
for such arc all our new pliascs of thought. It is liard 
to say what trifle in her external appearance, or per¬ 
haps in lior expression, served to connect her with tho 
distant train of iaiicies and feelings; but the connection 
once established, however sliglitly, the rest was easy, 
ami slie Iiccamo ideutifled with tlie things and tlioagbtS[„ 
of the ‘ former birth.’ 

Tlio Indian Buddhists, who aro fond of shutting 
themselves up in convents and monasteries, disapprov¬ 
ing of what they consider the unlioly estate of matri¬ 
mony, accourfi., on tlie principle of the metempsychosis, 
for the numerous unlucky marriages that set the 
world by the ears.*" The man and wife, they suppose, 
were enemies in a former sfate of existence, and tlicy 
have'instinctivcly come into union in thic, in order to 
]iavc the satisfaction of glutting themselves with tlio 
I pleasure of mutual torment 1 On our principle, such 
marriages are easily enough explained by tlie fact, that 
t\i& search terminated in mistake—tho wrong person 
I being hit upon. Our principle will likewise account for 
j the fact, so commonly noticed with unreflecting wonder, 

I tliat it is by no means beauty that determines the 
[ choice; the lovely expression by which plain features 
I aro so frequeiftly illumined being more naturally and 
firmly allied to abstract feelings than mere external 
bloom, or material proportion. 

LIFE AT, AN INDIAN COURT. 

An elegrfht writer says, that ‘ the reader of history is* 
domesticated fe all families;’ but the remark applies 
less directly to history, properly so called, than to that 
gossip which may be caUed bastard history. The 
stately muse who takes cogniztnce of events -which 
involve the fate of nations, and only recognises kings • 
when they are robed and crooned, or generals when, 
they are on'the battle-field, will not condescend to go 
in at back-doors, dt haunt the private rooms in which 
human natiSre is sipiply human natur^ merely to 
gratify the curious. There are many things she will 
not stoop to notice, wliich swe woiud like to know 
more about. ‘ Deep is the sigh of taste for lost 
treasures,’ Wt deeper are the sighs ive Tieave for 
things tliat might liave been—treasures that will aeyer 
be brought to light. Thus, what books the Apeients 
might' Iwvo given us had they hsB publishing feoi- 
lities like ours—had tho caeoi'thes leribendi lUShcted 
them as it affects us moderns. Very instructive, we 
think, could Marti^ have made the Memoirs of thp 
Court of Jbomitian, and of, a very jpeculiar literary 
flavour would The Private I4f« of Mdio^cduB .have 
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been. A thousand themes siicl# as these-induce us ] 

■ to think it ‘a thousand pities’ that all the writing 
about pJirate life, all the gossip, which is to histbry 
what the marshy and reedy shallows ares to the 
clear deep broad bosom of the river, should have 
been left to the men of our o%n days. Yet such has 
in a great measure been the case. We kuciv little or 
nothing of the outs and ins of yiC^ves of remarkable 
men, good or bad, from their contenjporarfes. We 
have to make hard guesses about the family affairs 
and the home habits of Shakspcarc; and we feel an 
inward satisfaction when wo hear of anything which 
brings the great masters of thouglit somowliat nesfror 
our common humanity. Ordinary history does almost 
nothing to make us acquainted with its giants and 
ogres. We tliink of tliem ns abstractions; wo cannot 
tell how they fed, drank, ’waljiccd, or dressed. We 
cannot get near them, in fact, unless the historian 
inadvertently drops a hint, which is like a cliink 
tlirough which we look in upon them in their lyiv^iey. 
Thus, we know' all about the power of tlie great 
Ottoman potentates, but we are without any thorough 
knowledge of how they exercised th.at power at home, 
until wo fall upon the story of Gentil Bellini’s visit to 
Constantinople, and read how the sultan Mahmoud 
taught that artist a lesson, or g.avc a practical criti¬ 
cism of his painting of .Tolm tlio B.aptist’s licad, by 
ordering up one of liis slaves and quietly cutting off 
his head, to sliew how' the muscles shrank, liiei- 
dents such as these let in a flood of liglit upon wliolo 
^)ag*s of Jii' tory, and we go on to read about tlie 
persons to wliom they reliite with an entirely new 
feeling. At the sam> time, it must be confessed, that 
w’e are often disposed to suspect that the narrators 
of private history take liberties alike with u.s and witli 
their subjects. We know so little of the actual life of 
men who have lived at remote periods and distances 
from us and our ongoings, that plaih* unvarnished facts 
become to ns bemisted with wirnanoc. AVe foci this to 
be the case even in reading the narratives of travellers 
who have made themselves familiar with people wdiom 
we liavc hitlierto been unacquainted with; and wc 
have recently felt it on reading a very curious book, 
by an English gentleman, at one time resident in India, 
purporting to bo an account of The Private Life of an 
Eastern King *—the king of Oude. Most of us have 
heard of the King of Oude’s Sauce, and may have 
supposed that the potentate in question bad some 
relish for the pleasures of tlio table; but beyond th^ 
we cannot even guess anything; and the revelations 
which the book we refer to contains, have therefore 
almost tlie appearance of Action. The disrcputablo 
personage to wliora they refer, was not a man of much 
mark; but liis private history is cuAoiis, as ,affording 

'us information respecting tlie liabits fiMtered by de¬ 
spotic systems, and the influence wliicli these have 
upon the social relations. Most readers, we presume, 
are aware that Onde is a small and semi-independent 
kingdom in India, "Sying between Nepaul and the 

■ Ganges. - 

. The gentleman to wlioin we are indebted for these 
particulars respecting the character of the*late king of 
Oude, and the manners and customs of lijs court and 
country, was one of five Europeans whbil! the king, 
with the sanction of tlie Brjtisli resident, appointed 
to offices in the royal hotAeliold. He went to Lucknow,, 
the chief town of Oude, in eonnectioii with a mercantile 
uildertakingf and hearing that a post in the king’s 
servieo was then vacant, he made application for it, 
doubtless prompted to do so by learning tl^t his 
swarthy majesty was fond of Europeans, and that some 
of them in his employment were in a fair way of 


making fortunes. After being presented at court, and 
approved of by'the resident, he took the customary 
present to ids royal- master, and was regularly installed 
,in Ids office, which, we presume, was tl«t of librarian. 
Tlie fivb Europeans who liel^ appointments about the 
jierson of Nussir-u-decn, wi^re iq reality Ids companions. 
Their duties seem to lisve been comparatively light; 
at least the most ardtioite of tliom sepm to havg con¬ 
sisted in studying Ids ninjestj’s temper, liuraovring Ills, 
wliims, and drinking with him after dinner. Thsugh 
a Ji'^issulm.hi, tlic late king of Oiido was by no means 
abstinent, lie held tliat the Koran t'lsly forbade the 
abuse of wine; and as lie* allowed Ids subjects the 
use of it, ho appears t5 lia-to eonsiderod himself 
justifted in using it rattier more freely himself. At 
ld.s private dinner.s, the ^iumpeans were generally the 
king’s only guests 'I'liey were placed on either Side 
of ids giUled elinir; and, as lie dressed in the English 
fasyioii, the company, ou ordinary occasions, may be 
said to have resembled a siinill party of decidedly 
‘fast’men, sucli as might be assembled in a Londqn 
dining-room. Some features of those private banquete 
—for banquets tliey were, in so far as the viandtf 
Were concerned—liad, of eour.se, a distinet^v Oriental 
character. The king was attended by six moon-faced 
beauties, in flowing gauze draperies and loose pi/jamas, 
who took their turn in famiiiiit 1dm and filling his 
liookah ; while, at one end of tlio room, a thin curtain 
concc.iled the ladies of the lygrem from the gaze of tlie 
guests, allowing*the fair ones, liow-evcr, to participate 
to soiiiT" extent in the amusements which generally 
followed, ilie dessert. In almost everything cl^, the 
jirivate dinner-parties at tlie jAlace of Lucknow migflt 
be said to liav^ been European. Tlie cook was a 
Frenchman ; elianipagne and claret were tlie wines 
usually drunk ; and the dinner passed off verylnuch as 
dinners do pass off in polite society among ourselves. 
It was afterjthc wine had begun to affect the weak 
head of ‘ Tlie Refuge of theWorld,jthat the peculiarities 
of court-life jjt Lucknow bJgan to be manifested. His 
majesty was p.artieularly fond of all kinds of practioal 
jokes; and being somewhat gross in Ids tgstes, his 
after-dinner amuaenients were not alvfiw^ of the moat 
decni^us kind. T!'® most innocent of tlTJifii','perhaps, 
were tlio graceful dancing of tlie nautch-girls and the 
performances of the puppet-show. Wc may take it for 
“granted, that ilk tb<a directors of that celebrated opera 
ill wliicli Funeli and his wife are the primo uorno and 
prinia donna had proceeded to Lucknow with their 
singular comjmiiA-, they ihight long ere this have 
returned to us as nabobs; for notliiug delighted Ids 
majesty more than the puppets, especially wljen he 
could c^t the strings by which they were set in motion, 
and excite the laiigliter of Ids subservient European 
friends by this display of bis dexterity. There was 
ntf liope of favour for any one in tin? king’s service if 
he did not make it his study to minister to the royal 
amusement, or allow himself tojje amused by the royal 
frolics. Coiisequentl.v, when Ins majesty wished to play 
at chess, it was inciimbera on his opponent to play as 
badly as lie could; when the billiard-table was resorted 
to, some one always managed to deal witl^ the balls in 
such a wayais that thB king should make the greatest 
number of points; in short, it was necessary that 
the auguft fierionago should be allowed cheat and 
should be himself cheated so ns to preserve; his supe¬ 
riority and gratify his vanity. We shall liave occasion 
to notice that the evening amusemmits in the palace 
of Lucknow were not always of. a "armless nature s 


*Tht Private Life of an Eatlem kim, By a Member of the 
toqiehoia of hU late Majosty, Niuei/ni-deeQ, King of Oude. 


Household of his late Majosty, 
London: Hope & Co. ItlSS. 


potent^’s eircumstances and wav of life in general. 

It would seem that the cares* of state tow nevar' 
pressed very heavily on any of the native prinedv Trife 
whom the feast India Company has from time tn tone- 
made arrangements, territorial and pecuniary, 
much to Uf advant^e. The rulers of Oude, tkt 
I • 
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have never been very patriotic; for Ghizi-u-deen, the 
father of the persorthge whose private nfo wc ard now 
glancing at, parted with a.large tract of his country, 
and a considerable sum of money to hoot, receiving, 
as an equivalent, the title of King instead of that of 
Nawab. His son and puccfssor Nussir ascended the 
throne when but a young mar.; and not liaving been 
gifted, by nature in any extraordinary degree, except 
witl> streng passions, he ^ad little else to do than to 
gratity these, and to spend his days in amusing him¬ 
self. Allowing his subjects to light among^thomso^v^ 
whenever they vl^ased, and, to enter the service of the 
East India Company if thcL^tliought fit: letting things 
take their course, in short, his majesty made no 
attempt at governing, in anything like the pfoper 
sense of the term. A lar,ge.tr*ct of land, added to his 
dominions by the Company, abounded in wild animals 
—elepHants, tigers, and liunting-leopards; and he seems 
to have had a desire to have specimens of that clasa>of 
his subjects brought as near him as tlic more rational 
classes were, for his menagerie formed one of tlie most 
notable features of Lucknow, and combats between 
wild beasts were among the chief sources of amusement 
to him anc^ his people. Whenever a particularly for¬ 
midable tiger was taken alive, a light between it and 
some savage champion of tlie jungle, kejit in tlie royal 
menagerie, was got »rp. Camels were made to fight 
with camels, elopliants with elephants, and rhinoceroses 
with tigers. Men were often killed by the infuriated 
brutes.; but the king w'as amused ; anti when lie could 
not indulge his taste for Initcliery on so grand J si-ale, 
h^ ha^ partridges and quails brought in aftae dimjer, 
and trained to light on tlie dining-tabic. Anything 
that recommended itself to him by iyi sanguinary or 
brutal character, was his delight, provided it could lie 
witnessed in safety; for, like allt who are cruel, his 
majesty was by no means courageous. A part of eaeh 
day was spent with his European friends, jnd leap-frog, 
or a ‘ bicker ’ with supflowcrs in the garden, were then 
the favourite amusements. ‘ While the lyng was tlihs 
spending his time, largo numbers of liis people were 
begging in the narrow streets and bazaars of Lueknow. 
Those men who had any spirit enlisted in some of tlie 
Compaiiy"s“ regiments, while many pf the womep en¬ 
rolled themselves in tlie king’s corps of female sepoys. 
The latter were what might bo called the household 
troops. It was their duty to guaA^ tlfe entrances to 
the women’s apartments in tlie palace. They boro 
the ordinary military accoutrements—musket, bayonet, 
and cartouch-box; were dtessed in ^lale attire; and 
were regularly drilled like other soldiers. Although, 
as wb^ave said, these Arnazons were, like the eunuchs 
and female slaves, only engaged aliout the r^oms of 
the- king’s wives and favourite ladies, they wore, in 
fact, the only troops ho could command sometimes; 
for while he had ^ale regiments in his pay, the rail 
military force of the country was under the orders of 
the British resident. #00 one occasion, tlie female 
sepoys were employed in a«war which his majesty 
waged against his mother. ■ fhis old Begum sccins to. 
have been rather a remarkable person. During her 
husband’s reign, her son Nnssir was in imminent danger 
of heijig put to death by his owm father, fjie old man 
having resolved that his son should not succeed liim. 
The Begum, kuwever, interposed, carriedfoffltlfe intended 
victim, and saved him. Still,. Nussir inherited his , 
father's jealousy, tnd^ in his turn, desired to get rid 
of his own son ; |gam the Begum lnterferod'to*protect 
her giandsom ^s slig^hett protected his father. The 
fem^e "Sqpoy}*we2« sent to drive her out iff the. palace, 
but bet attendants nyide a stout resistancef aiio, after a 
good deal of bloodshed, the old lady gained her pdiut. 
Blit while Nussir spared the 6hild, he prodaimed him 
to be illegitimate—to such extremes did h* proceed in 

f rying out 80 object arising out of mere caprice. 
Ohgii in a great degree a mere puppet ft* the hands 


of a favourite, a slake to the lowest appetites, and 
njtogcther powerless when tlie British resident chose 
to exercise'his autliorit}', ‘The Refuge of theOWorld’ 
r frequently oomported himself as if he had been a 
Tamerlane or a Tippoo. Wheh heated with wine, a 
jest at his expense drofe him into fury.' For a very 
poor pun,«one of his chief oJhcers, Rajah Buktawir 
Sijigh, was cohdemuR^ to confinement for life in .an 
iron cage'; his preperty was confiscated, and his family 
eonsigued to a dungeon. But scarcely had the rajah 
been a year in his cage, wlien riots broke out in 
Lucknow; and one of his friends having taken the 
occasion to hint tliat the disgraced minister, was tho 
only person who could have set matters to riglits, he 
was forthwith restored to his offices and iionours. 

Ill a country wliere, as in Oude, dancing-girls were 
elevated, by a word, to the position of chief ladies, 
royal favouritism was 'often manifested in a peculiar 
way. In his generous moods—for wine had somc* 
tinick a. softening as well as an inflaming effect upon 
him—jNussir-u-(lccn was lavish with the revenues of 
ills kingdom, and bestowed gifts very liberally. An 
English gcntieipan, for exanijile, who proved liimsclf 
at tlie royal dinner-table to be a good courtier, was 
pressed to enter into the w.rvice of the state; and on 
Ids refusing to do so, was sent away with a present of 
L.800. It is not to be wondered at tlmt Europeans, 
wlio found it no easy matter to make money at lionic, 
should have been ambitious of serving Nussir-u-deen, 
even althou.gb that service involved a certain degra¬ 
dation. It was only necessary to get tjiorougjlily,. 
into his majesty's favour, in order to be set upon the 
Idgh-road to fiirtuno, with everyvprospcet of speedily 
attaining it. Nor was it at all difficult, wo should 
imagine, for a man of ordinary slirewdness, and not 
particularly lensitive, to become a royal favourite. 
The most influential personage among the king’s 
attendants was a-fTotablc inst.ancc of tliis. ITo had 
been a barber’s apprentity’, and had gone out to Cal- 
cuttif as a cahin-hoy. On his arrival at d^ucknow, he 
Jiad tlie good-fortune to be called upon to dress his 
majesty’s liair, and lie forthwith obtained an honour 
f'or^lmost every curl which Ids tongs had twisted. He 
was named the Illustrious Cliicf, obtained llic offices of 
suporiiitondont of tho royal menagerie, ranger of the 
parks, taster at the royal table, and purveyor of tho 
wine and beer drunk tlicrcat. His influence was all 
but unbounded; he therefore amassed a fortune, by 
taking bribes ‘from anxious suitors, and by charging 
ifts master rather iieavily for the luxuries lie supplied. 
Tlio king was, as we have said, a deep drinker, but the 
barber’s montlily bill sometimes amounted to the sum 
of L.'.iOOO ; and wlien a more faithful servant ventured 
to hint that the king was being regularly robbed by 
him, it was iRclared to be tho royal will that such* 
robbery slioulu continue. ‘ I know the liills are exor¬ 
bitant,’ said his majesty; ‘ let them be so; it is iny 
pleasure. He’—the barber—‘ shall be rich.’ And rich 
the favourite certainly became ;«altheugh' one of his 
offices, that of taster, was noLquite an agreeable one. ’ 
So suspicious was Nussir m*heing poisoned by his. 
rulative.s or* his subjects, that he-would neither eat 
nor drink uptil tin? barber Usd tasted what had been 
prepared ftfr the royal table. The wine was kept by this 
favoured functionary un^er seal, and every bottle was 
carefully examined before tha»cork was drawn. Consi* 
dcring the frequei|cy'with which his majesty indulged 
in drinking-bouts, the taster’s office could Hot bo a ®lhe- 
cufe; nevertheless, every bottle of wine which thU-klng 
drank^put something into the pocket of tlie Illustrious 
Chief, and he managed to make^the royal caprice 
profitable, by obtaining money for slaves and dancing- 
girls who were introduced by him. It was therefbre 
bis interest, of course, not to allow the king to refbrm, 
hut to encourage those orgies in -which royMty took 
delight, and which frequently'ttansforined the palace 
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of Lucknow into something bqaring a close rcsom- 
binnce to Fandemonium. Tlie favourite know that 
his maKer was not particularly fond of his relatives. 
In India, as in most countries where tho^ reigning 
sovereign possesses absolute power to raise up and cast 
down those nvho please or displease Him, the blood- 
royal is of very little account. Obtaining hii^ power by 
means of poison, the bow-string, ♦?^hc dagger, the king 
only recognises his nearest relativc 8 ,a| con^irators; 
and, accordingly, he either keeps tliem* at a distance, 
or renders them harmless by making them poor and 
unpopular. Nussir-u-deen Iiad two uncles, both old 
men, whom ho occasionally invited to his court; said, 
for his own amusement and that of his guests, made 
drunk by drugging their wine. The barber-favourite 
knowing the king’s penchant for practical jokes, and 
judging that ho would not be* at all displeased, but 
rather the reverse, were his iigJd relatives to be made 
the victims of a frolic, seized an opportunity which 
presented itself at a banquet to compel one of them to 
dance, and at length succeeded in so stupifying\hfi old 
man, as to bo enabled to divest him of his clothing, 
greatly to the delight of his majesty, who declared that 
any one who interfered to prevent the oi'itiago would be 
put under arrest. On a subsaiquent (xicasion, the king’s 
other uncle, an old^man named Asoph, was invited to 
dinner, made helplessly drunk, and tied to his cliair 
by strings fastened to bis moustache on either side. 
The barber then placed fireworks under the old man’s 
chair, whicli, on being ignited, scorclieil him so 
^drc-idfullj^ that he started from ins seat thoroughly 
sobered, leaving behind him a jiortion of the skin of 
his upper lip. » 

Tins seems to have been too much for Nnssir-u-deen’s 
European officers. Tlic individual i'rom wliosc remi¬ 
niscences we have t.aken the facts of mr narrative, 
would not remain in the palace to he a spectator of 
such brutalities; and the gentlen.w/i who introduced 
him to court, one of the kiiyj’s host friends, left tiio 
room with liim. 'Tho affair led to an open rupture 
between Nussir and his relations. Tlie retainers of the 
old uncles and all the kinsmen of the king mustered 
strongly; something like an insurrection took place in 
Oude; the royal troops were foiled in an attempt* to 
put down tlie malcontents; and it was only by liis 
majesty’s promise of better behaviour that peace was 
restored. That promise was not kept, however; tho 
barber retained his influence, the king got drunk and 
uproarious as often as ever, and the Enftlislimen of his 
court left it in disgust. At length the favourite’s tulfi 
came. Tie had overreached himself in his endeavour 
to maintain complete influence over his master, and 
was forced to make a precipitate flight out of Oude by 
night. Loft in a great measure with tlioso whom lie 
“had persecuted—tlie members of his own ‘family— 
Nussir-u-decn foil a victim to their vjngcanco. He 
was poisoned in his own palace, and one of his inuclv 
abused tincles succeeded him on the throne. 

By all atcounts, waatters do not seem to ho in a 
■ much better state in Oude than they wore during 
tlie reign of Nussir. present sovereign has not, 
perhaps, sunk so low in depravity as tlmt very dis¬ 
reputable monarch, but tho condition ‘of the country 
is deplorable. Street-fights of tlie mostTasanguinary 
kind seem to be regarded as giily episodes in tho daily 
life of the citizens of Lucknow; armed resistance is 
frequently offered _ to the extortion of the revenue-* 
collcetor; and, to crown all, we learn from the.Indian 
newspapers that a religious war has broken out 
between the Hindoos and the .Mohammedans. It 
appears, that 6om5 months ago a dissolute fello^', who 
iiad' recently adopted tho faith of Islam, inflamed 
the Mohammedans throughout tho country, by accus¬ 
ing the Hindoos of having destroyed or defiled a holy 
place. He succeeded in collecting a largo force, with 
which he inarched upon tlio sacred shrines of tho 


Hindoos—tlie Ilunoom'an Ghuree. The priests and 
theirwdhercnt^'mado a dc8pcr.ate, resistance, and the 
Mussulman fanatiuand his followers were put to fliglit. 
Tlio quarrel lias not been healed, hoi^ever; and such 
is the state of things, that tlie British resident refuses 
to allow tho troops at his cbmman'd to be withdrawn. 
'It is obvious Unit Om^ Siiii^ ho reformed by some 
other agency than that its native princes. 

_ ___ , 

TIIl-^ CKEMEUIES, OE PARIS.* 

‘ are the cremcries of Paris f ’ 

‘The hiiteries.’ * * 

‘ And what .are the laiteries ?’, , 

‘ 'Rhe cremeries.’ 

Tlie one is a richer w^rt^ than tlie other, and may be 
more genteel for aught t know, hut they both mean 
the same thing. Tliey are places where visitvs who 
knjw Paris breakfast more eomfortably and more 
elegantly than at the hotels, caf^s, or restaurants, and 
go to tho theatre in tlie evening on the saving of 
money they have iii.aile. Unnicnlioned in Murray, afld 
unnoted in Bmthhaie, they arc yet among the most 
ploasniit features of the great and gay city, and are 
thickly scattered in every part of it, open frmp soven 
in the morning till nine in the evening. When I was 
last in Paris, as 1 went each ,i]ny to the post—the 
Grande J’oste aux Lettres, in tho Ruo .loan Jacques 
Rousseau—I had not to go Jwciity steps before I came 
upon one of tlieije establisliments, situated on tho right 
pave of the line Neuve des I’etits Gliainps. See, no 
lliiunting^cafd front is liere, no restaurant bedizened 
wiffi gold, and scarlet, anc> blue. No croifds tif 
epicurean gazers are hero seen gloating on a carte 
(III jour, such ^s is daily placed, in manuscript, in 
tlio window of a ^ great restaurateur. No; here 
is at once an emblem of purity, simplicity, and 
modesty—a window-frame painted white, with doli- 
eate inuslin-Tiirtains within; and above, tlie title Cf 
Ci'emerio, in plain black le'iters. * 

Wo enter, and find a room, sm.all, hut clean and nqpt, 
with tho walls pajiered to represent oak-framing and 
deal-panels; while on the side opposite the ’entrance, 
.and, therefore, conspicuous to all conie?S;’"c;.iyo, is seen 
the legend, the teiHor of evildoers; ‘ On ne fumc pas tcL’ 
In some cremeries, lamentable to say, anominaus want 
'of moral eoiirtge is manifested, and crime is dallied 
with under a trenihling inscription of merely 'priire 
lie nc pat /inner arant midi;' but in this one they go 
to the root of tllb evil at qnce, and ‘ On m fume pas 
tei’ assur<‘3 one of a salubrious atmosphere, antique" 
simplicity, and Arcadian innocence. 

So you advance to one of tho littlo tables of gray 
marble?,* and having suspended your hat duly on a 
wall-peg—an untutored Anglais,< and none but ho, is 
sft deficient in respect to the place as to deposit 
his hat on the table—up there comes a little maiden 
—a little maiden witli quickjglancing black-beaded 
eyes, and jet-black hair,|, neatly braided, and a dainty 
littlo white collar, turnfd over the black body of 
her tartan dress. In a moment she has come up, 
and put her lingers, just the tips of her tiny fingers, 
on the edgj of the fray marble table, '^o shew her 
readiness to take your orders. There, she has come 
up, and ic rfaih', if you should speak, look at you 
instantly with her clever, cheerful countenance. But 
now she gazes in another direction, and' assumes an 
appearance of being quite absffacted from the world 
in some pleasant reverie; foa she krows ao well—the, 
oxporicncede little thing—that tihv^ve’^unreasonal^.' 
any nulhbeii of customers are in expecting to be.8erve3 
instantly, and all at once, the plbment they sit dowji^: 
yet, when it comes to the all-iihportant personal qu^ 
tion of an.i one of them saying exactly what it is he 
does want, there is then a lamentable vacjllatfon of 
such persqpfe ideas, fancies, and notions. 
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And thero i« really much ciioice in &ie cr6meries. are pretty certainly n;piner«’ assistants; and there is 
Shall it be, fbr instance, cafi au hit, otfun chocoht d la a very grand lady, and her husband, and her two boys ; 
crime, or perhaps vn th^ comp1etf—;t\ns last containing and another very grand and fat old lady, all black silk, 
the various En^ish paraphernalia of the tea-table, with ^and frills^ and ribbons, with a table all to herself; and 
the distinction of a white earthenware tea-pot,.with u 'there is ,a family of country-folk, comprising three 
stray leaf-catcher Hanging to the spout. Whole regi- generations, and childaon of various denominations, 
ments of these you may’haVfe f. glimpse of, through an' There, toj, is a very retiring widow, with three dear 
open door, on tlie shelves of cm interior room, wliere little girls; and th^% are two dames des holies. And 
you lUa^ also from time to time see the papa and they all behave ^with'such propriety and politeness, 
manpna 'of the little mUiden as they bustle about and true gentift'ty, that you are at a loss as to which 


with tlieir assistants, and occasionally cbnie forth, for of them to award tho palm. ' 

a moment, to nj^ce sure that things arc all square ^iifd The service of this establishment is performed by 
correct in tlic salon. * . fouc young maids; and how quickly and deftly they 

, But what sliall it be; ? Say, Cafe au hit, and within get through it! No one has to wait for wliatevcr he or 

twenty seconds after you have pronounced the vtords, she may desire. (Eufs sur le plat, or riz au lait, or ca/d 

the fairy-like movements of Ijio little maiden, quick- n«iV, cacli and all are by some magic placed before you 

ened into sudden life and motion at llie very first word, the instant you ask foJ them, smoking hot, but never 
have placed before you, with a ‘ Voilii, monsieur,’ not a too liot. ' 

cup merely, large or sm.all, but un hoi —a regular jorum And still the maids, gliding and glancing here, and 

of hot steaming fragrpint coflee, such as is never"to tlien, and everywliere, may be seen occasionally, 
be seen in England from one end of the laud to the through a half-opened door in a furtlicr room, polish- 
ofher. And by the side of this slie places the little ing up fresli hnh and plates, and enjoying a sparkling 
plate, with four great flat rectangular lumps of beet- conversation amongst tliemselves on tlieir own afl’airs. 
root sugar, so cut by tho patent macliiiie, and so I am ratlier aVraid, though, tliat tlie damsel in the 
placed ,sepiirately, tliat if you do not take tliem in tartan of green and piirplq, and slie of the maroon and 
the coffee, you may with greater case, like every brown and blue tartan, arc rather hard on her of the 
conscientious Erenclipian, carry tliem away in j-oiir lirown dross, edged with curious plurlanding of minia- 
pocket. And with ‘ Voilll, monsieur,’ again, slie places ture twining leaves, with little violet and pink flowers 
before you a large basket of variously shaped rolls, between. But it is not on account of the dress 
all of the proverbial excellence and Jiglitness of tlie tliey are poking tlieir delicate fun at her; O no! 
Parisian manufacture. there is some cause far more spirituelle than tliat for 

She is everywhere, this little ni-aidcn, and (|ops every- she droops her long eyelashes bashfully, arid goes on 


Parisian manufacture. tliere is some cause far more spirituelle tlian tiiatjjfor 

She is everywhere, this little ni-aidcn, and (|nps every- she droops lier long eyelashes bashfully, arid goes on 
tHlng*as quickly as she« does it deftly and (dicorMly. rubbing up the spoons with redoubled energy, answering 
And when yon take your leave, lo! in a moment, and not a word. 

without any bustle, there she is in fne little bureau Of course, all this is confined to an undercurrent, not 
near tha door, with such a brightjriorning smile about easy for a camal observer to catcli even a glimpse of; 
her eyes, receiving tho payment, and checking some and lieliind, ns well as before tlie scones, everytliing is 
sort of private account, and seeming to tliink it all exactly as it shoul.ii be; for is not tlie wliole estahlish- 


the most charming of holiday occupatioiil! 


nient presided over by that most ladylike-looking 

_.1__•__-i-l. ___ 


‘Ball!’ exclaims shine vary refined reader; ‘what'Jo raad».nie, gazing with tender care on luy guests from 
I ^re for a ncighliourhood so unfashionable as the her marble-edged bureau 1 What distressingly delicate 
region of the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, and the Teatnres she has, though; and a sad invalid must she 
Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, though the Grande Poste he; hut so adiniralile and so truly feminine must be 
aux LeUiM'llHiy be therein, and decorated thoiigh it hef disposition, that in place of being soured, it has 
bo at every door with truculent•loo'feing Chasseurs db only been sweetened by the sufferings she has gone 
Vinccnass? I do not go thero for niy letters even now,’ through. And is there not her husliand frequently 
adds this gentleman; ‘ but they us^ to^je all addressed* present .also, that olivc-complexioned Gaul, with coal- 
to me at the office of tho British Seition of the Expo- black hair, closely cropped on his head, but not at all 
sition, hanging out at No. 14- Rue du Cirque, where 1 cropped over and about and dnder his face and chin! 
called daily on my way tq the Palaiu de I’Exposition, ionictimes yon see him very energetically assisting in 
and saw those fine young ofiicials of Marlborough House the kitchen-department, and sometimes he comes and 
sitting in gilded rooms, and very busy cultivating sits in his white shirt-sleeves and great black beard 


xnousraches and imperials u hi Fn 


near his wi^i', enthroned on tho bureau; and abo is 


Nay, 0 gentle reader; but even there, ^n that very proud of liim. 
fashionable locality, <hou shult ho fitted with one of But jh-ouder still is she of her son, a delicate huts 
the crdmerics, and thou shalt no longer have any cxen,sc intcllcctual-ltfcking boy of about twelve years old, who 
for wasting thy means on expensive breakfasts and yomes lionie on Sundays from the Polytechnic School, 
riotous livipg. Beholi^tho Crfimcrie de la Madeleine Then, dressed in his uniform, he has this supreme happi- 
at the corner of tlje Rue Roy^ie and the Rue Pauhourg ness of sitting next his mother o%the scarlet-cushioned 
I St HonordI • , seatoftho bureau. There he occupies himself with read-. 

Mark, again, tlie ne.at ana clean appearance of the ing and sketching, but sittinf^o uncomfortably on the 
Sine-white window; then enter, and find again tho extreme edge of the cusliion. And why so ? The cat' 
same inodeAy in the appointmfcnts of tl^g salon, and has estahlisheii its^f in sleep jnst behind him, with its 
the same purity of atmosphere as before; for lo 1 flanks risie^f and falling so high and so regularly, as to 
there is onoj more that legend. Worthy jtss letters of shew what a very sound sleep it must bo en|oying, 
gold : ‘ On nefumepas ieii’ which tells ajonoe of quiet- under the instinctive kifowlodge that the boy irul not, 
ness, and decorum, and salubrity; and it allows the ' for the world, and any number of bonbons besides, 
genUe and the d^catb, as well as the strong, to enter disturb the luxury of its position. . « 

there. * . ■ But now, having finished breakfast, you advance to 

t And what^t'Ca^blation of all classe8*at the little the bureau, and recount to tlie good lady what jou 
grajr matble tables, the time being eight A. v. ^1 there have'partaken of; and she^ addifig up the charges 
is an officer of ^ipnates, and two of Natkmal Guards; as you mention each item, finally tells you, with a 
and a serMant of the line, and three ouvriers in their sweet smile, and with a half-sympathising half-hesitat- 
..Mouse8,.ahistoricaI,painteT, and a portly citiaen of grave ing sort of expression, as if grieved'to theWeart that 
vffllierkhfe’d^rtment. There also am two young you should be obliged to pay so much—sho tells you, 
^j^iea, bp governesses, and three others who ‘If it pleases monsieur, neiufl Neufl What, nine 
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francs! The chocolat iJ la cre^e was certainly very 
'fine, and the omelette most glorious, and the rolls 
everything that Parisian bread is reported to be > ahd 
you have risen like a giant refreshed, and fit for walk¬ 
ing through all the miles and miles of counters at th? 
Palais de ITndustrie: but stiy nine francs 1 

l)o not trouble yourself. ‘Neuf’ does not meatP 
nine francs; for no matter long wie decimal 
coinage lias been reported to bo established* by M in 
France, and however favourable the frequent hou/everse- 
ments of everything, during the last fifty years, must 
have been to tlie introduction of an}' new monetary 
system, the mass of tlie people will have nothing 
to do with the decimals and novelties of the govern¬ 
ment and the savans. ‘Neuf,’ therefore, means nine 
sous of the ancient regime, and is so much a matter 
of course, tliat tlierc is tliouglit to be no occasion for 
multiplying words by adding the denomination of the 
•coin to the number. 

Nine sous, therefore, or fourpence-halfppnny, you 
pay, and for a famous breakfast; and the 'ftood old 
lady receives the money so thankfully, and looks so 
deeply obliged to you, yet withal so fearful lest you 
should have hurt yourself by your’liberality. And 
you go forth on your wiijj in .an eminently cliaritable 
frame of mind, and at peace with all the human race. 


THE KiUflCAL MEMBER IN MECIIANICAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 

j! MACirtNE is a thing which fights with obstacles, and 
overcomes them. »rho name is taken from manhe, 
the old Greek word for ‘fight.’ The machine or 
mcchane, of the Greeks was a cunningly devised appa¬ 
ratus, which hurled darts and stones Ailo the hostile 
ranks of men, and battered down opposing walls 
and gates. After the lapse of Some centuries, tlie 
mechaiie li^s not altogctlicV lost tlie propensities of 
its early youtli, for it still sometimes assiimos the form 
of tlie Lancaster lube, and sends its masses of iron 
miles to shatter granite fortifications. Tliis, however, 
is merely an nceidont.al illustration of the tenacity of 
evil habits, whicli arc jiroverbialiy so easy to aequire* 
and so hard to sliake oil'. Macliinery was not designed 
by nature for these savage services; tliey were 
merely its wayward efforts in early and unregulated 
age. It was destined for a far nobler fate in terres(*ial 
affairs. The conquests for wliich its powers were pre¬ 
ordained, are the destruction of the ntimcrous material 
obstacles that stand in the way of tlie social and 
spiritual progress of the race of m^. 

Even the Greeks of olden time li^d one form of 
machine which they devoted to gentler purpose than 
the deadly ballista and catapult. Tills piece of appaVa- 
tus had no compl^iated physiognomy, compounded of 
vacillating levers atxl slippery springs. It was simpli¬ 
city itself in its outv|^ guise; it looked like notliing 
more formidable than a long slender thread, tightly 
stretched between two somewhat iliE^nt pins; and 
its sole business was to make soft music When touched 
by .gentle fingers. TOe ®reeks called this music- 
creating machine elmde, and, by multiplying its 
presence, 4hey formed rows of it into lutes and harps. 
"We modems retain its harmonious services in the 
same pleasant relations, and 'even extend and vary 
them in dlversjB ways, and with us the musi^ engine 
is still a 'conf, or string. 

A cord is a very simple matter in regard to its 
general aspect and its absolute nature; but it is 
uevertheleis a very important object when viewed in 


its mechanical applications. It may be described as a 
lengiliciicd sVtip of tenacious flcjible substance,' that 
is capable, at one and the same - time, of holding 
togetlier in its own fibres when strojigly pulled from 
'oppo^te directions, and of yielding or bending when it 
is pressed in a direction Ijiat presses its length, so that ■ 
it can be coiled about Jnd led over obstacles and round 
corners. The music-Aaking capacities of a, string 
depend upon its q|#ength»aiid flexibility. •When it 
is tightly ^stretched between t.wo ^xed points, flrawn 
Vi*struck aside from the position of rest in a straight 
line, and tlien allowed to ilisumo it,<!f rushes back in 
such liaste that it overslinots tlie mark, and thou in its 
cagjjrness trembles backwards Jnd forward^, in sinalter 
and smaller vibrations, before it is once again still.. 
But all the wliilc it ‘is* doing this, it disturbs, the 
surrounding air, and makes it tu tromhie, so tliat its 
tremtdings float (o the car as sound. • If a String be 
liiit flexible, it cannot lie drawn out of its position of 
rest by tlie finger to be slarlbd in its vibratory pro- 
cceihngs; anil if it bo not strong, it will be broken 
at once by tlie disturbance, instead of being merbjy 
roused to clastic and tensile reaction. 

Strengtli or tenacity arc tlio jirimo and essential 
characteristics of a cord, contemplated in a mticlianical 
as well as in a musical sense. A cord holds and bends, 
and these properties are turiieu* to account in practical 
mechanics in tw^o ways. In tlie first iilaco, moving forces 
are eomniunicated to bodiSs that are distant from tlie 
position in wfiich tliey are originated, nds is done 
when the fisherman by a rope drags up his net from 
the depitis of tlie sea, into w^icii ho eouid by u* miyins 
otlierwiso carry tlm activity of liis arms. 1-lere it is the 
tenacity of tlic»rope that becomes available. Its fibres 
liold togetiier so firmly, tliat when the upper cud is 
drawn into tlie, fiiJiierman’s boat, the lower end, witli 
the net altaclied tliereto, is of necessity constrained to 
follow. A*d, in the second place, moving forces are 
made to operate along liries of lijrection tliat arc diffe¬ 
rent from those in wliiclilliey .acYat first. 'This is seen, 
when the mariner hoists his sails to tlie top of tho^Uast 
far above ids head, by pulling ropes downwards. Here 
the Ilexibility of tlie ropes also comas Jjito play. To 
pnWuce the desired eflect, they are bent over pulleys 
fixed above, and the drawing-force then operates along 
them, wliatever may he the courses in wliieh they run. 
'fo bo able to .'Aprolicnd what wonderful work this 
copibinatiou of fibrous tenacity and flexibility may be 
made to accoiiHihsli by iiuiiian ingenuity, it is only 
necessary to glance for ah instant at some skilfully 
managed vessel getting under-way, and to observe 
her white sails rise and expand before tlietmagical 
persivision of the delicate tracery of cordage, th»# 
stretches, like tlie web of some spider of aquatic habits, 
against the sky, in wliat seems hopeless and inex¬ 
tricable complexity. 

The useful cord lias a mechanical cousin, that is 
very frequently associated vftth it in work, but that 
belongs, nevertlicless, tti a higher order of potentates, 
inasmuch as it possesAs the power to transmute ni' 
well as to transmit. A rope can do nothing but 
convey the pull ti^t is made upon «ne of its ends , 
along th# sinuous course of its fibres to its opposite 
extremj,ty, aqd to any distinot object thereto attached. 
But its ^sin, now to bo introduced to’Hhn reader) (UHt 
either concentrate or diffuse, as well as transntit| 
is able either to change genije speed into slow force,. , 
or, oh the other hand, to convert skiw'force intd gentle 
speed. 4 strong man easily J^fts 16.rounds three feel;,, 
frqmntiie CTound; he does this tlm prolbng^;enil 
continuods exertion of the stiength of hit hrhtiirai- 
cach successive instant he has to nfiie the wei^t ' 
and more. He accomplishes every ftesh j^lhe 
lift by an expenditure of precisely the safoe gpubtuit of 
effort. Tj^e sum of the whole nuihber of that' he 
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makes is, therefore, expressed snying that he has 
lifted 15 pounds’ weight 30 times one iufli. The jnrcc 
employed is 30 times more than that wliich would be 
sufficient to raise 15 pounds one inch. Hut it follows 
from iliis, that it ought to he able to lift 36 tinjes 15» 
pounds—that is, nearly a quarter of a ton—one inch, 
if it were properly' addrsssed to the task. That it is 
callable of doing this, vrhen nj^ropriately directed, is 
seen wjien the mason prizes up a block of stone that 
weighs a* quarter of a tofc by iVi(>icrting the slightly' 
curvetl end of an iron bar beneath’ its edge^^ and then 
forcing down the opposite extremity through a lofljr 
sweep by the pA'isure of Ws hands and arms. If he 
presses against the upper end of his bar with a force 
equal to the direct movement of a weight of^ 15 
. pounds over 36 successive inches, or 3 feet, he is 
abl^hy this to lift the quartA- 6 f a tun one inch. He 
concentrates the whole force of his long movement 
into a Ihort lift, and so makes it more powerful in 
proportion; and lie ch.anges comparatively gentle 
speed into coinparatir^ly slow force, because his 
hand has to travel through the 36 inches in the s.amc 
. iijlerval of time that the stone is travelling through 
one inch.. Tlie heavy weight moves thirty-six times 
more slowly than his baud. By the intervention of 
the iron‘’bar thus employed, the mason, consequently, 
is able to lift from the ground a much heavier wciglit 
than he would otherwise be able to move ; hence tlie 
contrivance by wliich he efi'ects his purpo.se is called, in 
mechanical language, a hvti- (the word is taken from 
the Latin leva, to lift). The lever, like It.s relative the 
cord, changes the direction in which a moving force 
talies street. It causes f. downward pull t(rt:urry«a 
heavy weight v}), but it has not tlie flexible adajita- 
bility of the cord. It cannot convey pull along a 
winding path and round corners; it has a very obsti¬ 
nate and downright character of id own: it will only 
work in lines that, one way or the other, are coiieeritric 
with those along which the impelling uiofemeiits are 
first made. Its stul^’fernnesi and obstinacy arc, how', 
ever, turned to excellent account, as, butVor tlieui, it 
wotfid be destitute of tlio transmuting and concentrat¬ 
ing capacities alluded to above. 

It has beenjiie^tcd, however, that the lever has two 
sides to its character; it not only «Jonceiitrate 8 *the 
force of j long movement into a short and powerful 
efibrt, hut it also, under a reversal of circunistanees, 
enables a short slow effort to profSlicc* a rapid and 
comparatively extensive movement of diminished force. 
The pressure of a block of stone of^ quarter of a 
ton-weight, upon the toe bf a crow-bar, is able to 
raise quickly a weight of 15 pounds attached to the 
oppositt end, through a long sweep of three feet or 
''more. When the lever is employed in this wey', in 
producing rapid movements out of comparatively con¬ 
centrated effort, it^oes not much matter whether the 
force is applied quite at the opposite end of the bar to 
the extremity where the great movement is effected, or 
whether it is exerted a Ifbtle nearer to that extremity 
than the further end. The arraftgement is of the former 
*kind in the instance alluded to above, where the block 
of itono presses on tlie crow-bar; but of the latter 
kind in the teeading apparatus gf the turning-lathe, 
where the foot is strongly pressed on th# treadle a 
little nearer to the wheel than the remote extipmity of 
the lever, in oftier that the crank of the whSel may be 
made to whirl with great rapidity through its wide 
sweep. The onl^ impo^ant difference in the two cases 
^is, that in the on* the force is applied in a direction 
o^osite to tlmt in wljjch* the movement's effected 
(the stone ^oot dofrn, and the long’ end of th% lever 
is ni4icle’ to jump up) 4 and, in the' other, ^le force is 
; exerted in the same direction as the movement (the 
‘^ijcvank of the wheel goes round the same ■^ay that tlie. 
' Ptessos). By, the appropriate employment of the 
i;>|CTei\tli«aB, either an .extended movement mqy be made 


to produce a powerful mechanical effect, or a strong 
mechanical effort niiiy^be caused to produce a quick 
arid extensive movement. • 

Cords and levers, working in concert, do many 
Svonderful* things in, this world, but nothing more 
wonderful than that wliiqj^ they arc constantly effecting 
<11 every animal frame that moves. The animal body 
is, iiideed,*'tlie •greaj J-riumph of mechanical power. 
Ill 'the ‘ human frame Mivine,’ there are nearly 600 
distinct cords ifafliiig all sorts of movable parts, all 
Sbrts of ways. So'niet(me 3 they are arranged as rings 
round ohannels and cavities, which they open and 
close,; at others, they are attached to broad membranes, 
lids, or pieces of gristle; and at others, they work 
true genuine levers, getting extensive movements out 
of short concentrated efforts. The machinery of a 
single healthy' human fi'ame is so powerful, that if 
all its strength were ajiplied to the task, it would 
he equal in a single day to the effort of lifting* 
24,00(),000 pounds one foot high! Yet the nearly 
600 cordli, with their auxiliary levers and apparatus, 
are all so accurately adjusted and arranged, that 
the creature who is served by' tlieir activity knows 
nothing whatevw of their existence within his own 
skin, even when in most energetic operation, until 
lie is told concerning them. 'J'here is no jar, no noise, 
no confusion in their operations. Plow different this 
from the ease of liuman niaeliinery ! The tremor, and 
whirl, and eoiilusion which greet the senses of the 
visitor who enters some, factory' or mill where the 
steam-giant is driving his thousand slaves, all tcll,a 
talc of imperfoetion. They eomo out of the llict, that 
the ongiiiecr who planned and esecuted the works, 
notwithstanding the possession of considerable skill, 
was master neither of the materials he used, nor of 
the principles,, he applied. The great engineer of 
nature, on tlie other hand, has perfect mastery' over his 
materiaks, and a thorough command of principles; in 
this mechanical .apparatus all goes smoothly and easily: 
there ,neitlier friction, iioV sonsihle sign yf laborious 
effort, seems to have a place. 

•It is in the limbs of animals that lovers are princi¬ 
pally cmploy'cd as agents of movement. The body is 
bon*! along upon jointed pedestals or columns, wliich 
are at once the supports and the carriers of its weight. 
In the case of man, two limbs are made sullicient for 
/he service of transport, in order that the arms may 
be hung from the sliouldcrs ready to carry' the hands 
about to the vsrious objects that are to he grasped. 
Eaf,;h limb is formed of a hard nucleus of distinct 
bones smoothly hinged together by joints. These hones 
arc long rigid bars, whicli cannot be htmt, and which 
so far resemble the rigid bar the mason employs in 
prizing up his heavy stones; they are, in fact, levers 
that are to he worked by tbe animal cordage. The 
cords are so extended from one bone to the other, that 
when they are pulled these separate pieces are caused 
to play on their joints, as a door does on its hinge. 
When a man walks, cords that are^rought down from 
the trunk of his body to tho bones of one leg are 
tightened all round, so that tlys weight of the body is 
first entirely (balanced, upon tiitt column. Then the 
front cords of the otlwr unoccupied leg are shortened, 
so that its fg«t is brought in advance. At the same 
time, the front cords of tho first fixed leg are pnUed, 
and the weight of the body drawn forwards, so that it 
cen be easily lifted upon the advanced support. TbU 
is repeated alternately with the opposite ^^egs. 'J’hq 
trunk of tho body is successively shifted onwards to 
pedestals placed in advance for, its reception, but two 
pedestals are rendered sufficient for an extended 
movement, in consequence of their being carried aioag 
with the body, and used alternately, now a« the 
support, and now as the column in adv^ee. Botii 
the forward movement of the body, and the advice of 
the disengaged column, are effected by the application. 
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of the powers of the lever anj cord, which have been The dimiinitivc cells or vesicles, of which the living 
explained above, * con^ge of a|iuuil bodies is composed, are made of 

Bi’fcif animal bodies are moved by the agcwy'of delicate films of soft membrane; and they contain in 
cords operating upon levers, whence do those cords their interiors a rich red liquid, which has been fouiitl 
derive the impulses they transnjit to the fevers? It Uo be,nearly identical with tiiat whiclf is formed inside 
has been e»eu that, in a genqjal w ay, cords only trans- the coloured blood-corpuseles.* The contents of the 
mit moving force that is applied to one end, along red blood-corpuscle socn^ indeed, to bo the appointed' 
their tenacious fibres, to t)j,e^ oppesite* extremity, food prepared for the Jlipport of these contractile little 
Where, then, do the animal I’ords get the-pull Jluby vesicles. It is the plastic nutrimentr destined fiar their 
communicate ? The answer to. ftii-l question is a use, and is convej^d to Uiem in continuod streams 
statement of the crowning wonder: They get it out of through tjie channels of the ciroihftion. These vfesicles 
their own substance; they are living conls, and cjn- iaft- not spherical in shape: they are .short cylinders, 
tract, in virtue of their own natures, when ci^nim- as described above, and nib coniiectaf together in rows 
stances require that they should do so. They arc by their fiat ends. But the great peculiarity which 
able so to shorten their own lengths, as to bring their majks them out from all other kinds bf vcKicuIar 
opposite ends, and any bodies attached thereto, nearer existence, more even than* their drum-shapes, is their 
together. This mystery, howtver, is so full of interest, singularly irritable nUtiJre. If they are touchpd by 
that it must bo looked more Jlosel.v into from another the point of a fine needle, while jilaced in the fieh’ of a 
•point of view. powerful microseopc, they arc seen to alter thCir forma 

For the sake of familiar ilhi.stration, the readej must ih the manner already described, and so to sliortcn the 
.allow a draught to be made upon bis imaginiltion, and entire row viewed ns a wliolf. In this way, in fiuit, 
must fancy that be has before him a pile of drums tlie living cordage of the animal body is contemplated, 
heaped one upon the other,, and that these drums are working as it does m the hidden recesses of tjia 
fastened together by their heads. There are ten of meehanisin, wlien engaged in its interesting task, 
them, and each one is li^feet high, and 2 feet across ; 'I'lie contractile vomcIcs of animal cordii*;e are laid in 
so they form, altogether, a wooden and parchment rows and cemented together, so that when ^hev con- 
column 30 feet Ifigh, and with a diameter of 2 feet, tract individually, the entire row may bo shortened by 
Imagination has turned arcliiteci, and built uji a pillar the sum of their contractions, ’blaeli row of connected 
of these dimensions, in whieh drums are the materials vesicles is termed, in the language of the anatomists, a 
employed instead of blocks of granite or marble. But, Jitnil, which signifies nitVely a little thread; and a 
n^w, let this kind imagination confer a vet further little thread is, indeed, that is tims composed; 
service;*let it conceive that, all at once, through the hundreds of such threads would Ho within the hulk 
exertion of Borae«niagieal power, each one of the a hafe. Alone, such a dflicatc agent coubfcpo'^ess 
drums is made to alter its .shape; so that, in place of very trithng power; it could not bend and work massive 
being 3 feet high, and 2 feet wide, it becomes 2 feet levers, neitheiseould it lift heavy weights. Thousands 
liigh, and 3 feet wide. As the heads oi the drums are and millions of such agents can, however, accomplish 
all fastened together, the result of this will he, that all this. These flArils arc not tliemselvcs tW strands 
the pillar will he shortened fregn the height of 30 of the living cord ; hetweeai one and two thousand 
to that of 20 feet. In other worJls, its tw'o ends w ill of them a.<; laid side by side, to constitute each elc- 
bc brought,, 10 feet closer'* together than .they were jnentary strand. These ^arc bHuid up together in a 
before. Conscqucntlj', if either of these ends were c.imraon edVering, and so form a Sort of huiidle, which 
attached to a movable object, the side of a lever-like is termed a fihre, or string. These fibres c.a* bo 
bar capable of bending on a hinge-joint, for instance— readily seen by magnify ing-glasscs of very low power— 
the other, end being fixed—the movable object i»ould about 400 of them can lie side bys. side within the 
be forced to go with the end of the pillar to whieh it* extent of an in*h. I'licse fibres are again bound up 
was attacliod ; the lever would bo bent upon its hinge, by distinct coverings into separate pnckets,^vhich arc . 
This imaginary case is really a counterpart of wliai called Jhxnn^i. Many of these fasciculi are again 
happens when the levers of the animal body are worked associated togeViTor, to form a yet more compound 
by their living cordagt'. Each separrrto strand of the bundle, whieh is tbo cord destined for some one parti- 
cord is built up of hollow drums, that are attaulied ciil.ar service. ,Eaeli living cord is thus a bundio of 
firmly together, and that possess the singular power fasciculi, which are all hilndles of fibres, whieh are in 
of altering their dimensions and forms under special their turn bundles of fibrils, which are rows of vesicles, 
circumstances, by diminishing or augmenting their The cord in itself hears the denomination of • muscle. 
entire lengths, and so making tjieir cuds approach Tlie «iuscles of animals, therefore, are the rontractilif 
towards or recede from each other. The he How drums cordage by which the levers of their bodies are worked, 
are, however, not altogether strangei*; they are old The flesh of animals is made up of^conjoiiied muscular 
acquaintances presenting themselves under a new ^lundlcs—all that has been described may be seen in it 
aspect. They are, indeed, all of them, ‘ radical mem- by appropriate management. Tlio bones of the limbs 
hers’ of the body animate,* dressed and equipped for are clothed with flesh ; that i?to say, the rigid shafts of 
a special service. They are little ‘living vesicles’ the levers are incased to layer after layer of the living 
turned mechanical, modified in thoir intrinsic cordage that is dcsigired to bring their powers into 
natures to fit them wr the work they have to do. active play. As a human body contains in itself 
These vesicles, like most othen of* their congeners, nearly 600 distinct, muscles, destined for the occom-' 
arc very diminutive bodies, notwitii|tandiiig the p]isbmen#of different offices, who shall undertake to 
important operations they carry on. Until the last say wlijt tho,nunibcr8 are of the subordinate elements 
half-dozen years, they.havS altogether eluded human that arc Comprised within tl^o entire Vpparatus ? It 
observation; and oven now their presence is orfiy would be a very difficult task to put down the sum.of ; 
detected lyf the scrutiny of the most powerful micro- the ^bres, to say nothing of 4heir fibrils. But what- 
Bcopes. As many as 14,000 of them can be laid side arithmetic could count the^myriadiof millions of 
by side within the extent of an inch, and when in tractile v^iclcs that enter mt% the composition of 
perfect repose they are half as long again as <hey are muscle* of a sin.gIo living body 1 * , _ “ Vi' c, 

Wide; but when in action these dimensions are changed. 


■Wherever animal movements are to be 'efFectqd 


and they draw in their lengths, and swell out their muscular cords are laid down with their ends atti 


sides, until they become as wide as they are long. 


* See So. 30 of the Journal, page 73. 


to the pa|ts that are to be made to approach Or 


' * See ^Mcal Member on Gtmmiesariat Service, n' 
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then these cords are irritateh until their vesicles 
contract, and so th® movements aro'^uccomplislied. 
The attachment of the muscles to tfip rigid parts that 
are to be )noved„ia made by splicing them'together by 
incontractile fibres: these form what are called tendom. 
Fifty-six distinct muscles work the twenty-nine levers 
of -Bdiich the leg and foot'are'copaposed, and fifty-three 
work the thirty levers of Ih? am and hand. 

The contractile vesicles of the^nimal cordage per¬ 
form jtheif work, however; at td' expense of self- 
destruction. Every cliangc in their forms is effected 
through the instrumentality of a decomposition ofV' 
I)art of their own substance'; .a hand cannot be rMsed 
to the head, 'without a portion of its own flesh being 
wasted in the effort. Th^ agent of this waste w a 
certain subtile corrosive influence that floats in the 
atnaesphere—the same, in iacf, that rusts iron and 
consumes tlie fuel of fires. The muscles of animals, 
when in vigorous action, are consumed, indeed, in tlie 
same sense tliat burning coals arc consumed. The 
corrosive influence enters tlie lungs willi the breath, 
getfi thence into the blood, is earned along its covirsing 
streams to the muscles, and is thus .always at liand to 
set up destructive cliange whenever contractile effort 
is required. '* But the blood also carries hometbiiig 
else, besides destruction, to the muscles: it furniblics 
them with rep.air, as w,ell as the agent of waste. Its 
myriads of little corpuscles convey stores of the rich 
red plastic material that is the food of muscular flesh. 
The muscles are repaired ks fast as IJicy are worn. 
Blood-vessels are sent, like pipes, to ail tlie muscles, 
and these branch out, in the midst of thqji; flesliy 
suft-'t.an'ce, into smaller eand smaller ramification^, 
until at length they become finer than the smallest 
hairs, and are meshed about in tliis state all over the 
coverings .of the fibres, like a most ’ccantiful net-work. 
These ■fine blood-vessels do not open out anywhere into 
the fibres; but their walls, as well as the coverings 
of the fibres, and the films of the vesicles, are all so 
exquisitely delicate, that the several constituents whick 
are essential to the operations of the musd'o, and to its 
preservation in a fit state for work, transude freely 
through them. There are other channels, beside.s the 
blood-vessels, •wnicb come to the muscular fibres; 
these bring the peculiar irritating ‘influence wliich 
causes th»m to combine their substance with the 
corrosive atmospheric ingredient, wliftoei^cr contractile 
operations arc to ho carried on. The consideration of 
these, however, belongs to a different page of the 
Radical Member’s liistory. ^When muscles are held in 
a state of rigid contraction—as when, for instance, a 
weight is sustained in the hand—all the several vesiules 
,.of whicfi they are composed do not contract at once; 
if they did so, the muscular contraction could fiot bo 
enduring—it would only be continued fo* an in.stant. 
The contraction spoils for the time tlio structure 0*1 
the vesicles, and therefore exhausts them, and renders 
them unfit for the continuance of their work. On 
this account, som? of the vesicles of each acting 
fnoscle are shortened, and othqw are lengthened, at tlie 
same moment, and these alternately relieve each otlier. 
Tiiose which arc elongated, are reposing and being 
refreshed and fed; whilst those that are shortened, are 
uudeiwing exhaustion. The acting part of the hand 
is sufficient tej-preserve the muscle in «onf,riR3tion at 
any one time. So long se a muscle is kept contracted, 
the ihoTtctiings and lengthenings of its little vesicles 
run like vibrations or Staves backwards and forgrards 
throniH Re substaitbe, and Along its banded fibres and 
fiinHls. :This SKi^i sin^filarly benutifiil cont?Hv|nce for 
getting over.n practicfi difficultyi and is worthy ^f the 
highest aflmiration. Such, then, is the way in which, 
by thfij' mere alterations of the forms of a myriad of 
; Vesicles, Sudividualiy far too small to Cbe. vrisible 
S great iriagnifying, a result like the lifting of 

|;;faHMl<lns of pounds’ 'Weight one foot high, is^i^e to be 


attained. Such is, in,^rude outline, a sketch of the 
living machinery by which the movements of animals 
are effected; such is the fashion in which onr old 
friend, thq ‘ Radical Member of Society,' or, in other 
words, the clementarj^ vesicle of organisation, demeans 
himself when put to mechanical employment. 


1 H i;, 5.S N"0 W - S T O E ,M. 

A TAr.n PKOM TIIe KOSSIAIT'oP POnSHKINK. 

Acout the year 1811—a period so memorable in the 
liistcry of Russia—there lived on his domain of 
Nenaradof a rich proprietor named Gabrilovitch. He 
was noted for his kind disposition and hospitable habits. 
His house was at all times open to his friends and 
neiglibours, who resortod there in the evenings—the 
elder ones, in order to enjoy a quiet game of cards, 
with +hcir host and his wife Petrowna; the younger, 
in the hope of gaining the good graces of Mari, a 
fair girl of seventeen, the only child and heiress of 
Gabrilovitch. • 

Mari used to read French romances, and, as the 
natural and necessary consequence, was deeply in love. 
The object of her affectioii was an almost pcnnileB.s 
young ensign belonging to the riciglilraurliood, and then 
at home on leave, who returned her love with equal 
ardour. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the young 
lady’s p.irents had strictly forbidden her to think of 
such au alliance; and wlienovcr they met the lovqr, 
they received him with about that amount (Jf friend¬ 
liness which they would liavc be'towed on an ex-col- 
lector of taxes. Our young lovers, however, managed 
to keep up a correspondence, and used to meet in secret 
beneath the 8h..dow of the pine-grove or the old chapel. 
On these occasions, they, of course, vowed eternal 
constancy, accused/tte of mijust rigour, and formed 
various projects. At lenjgth they naturally came to 
the conclusion that, as the will of cruel parents opposed 
their marriage, they might very well accomplish it in 
s&rot. It was the young gentleman who first pro¬ 
pounded this proposition, and it was most favourably 
received by the young l.ady. 

The approach of winter put a stop to their inter¬ 
views, but their correspondence went on with increased 
."requency and fervour. In each of his letters Vladimir 
Nicolevitch conjured his beloved to leave her home, 
and consent .to a private marrihge. ‘We will disap¬ 
pear,’ he said, ‘for a short time; then, ono day, we 
will go and throw ourselves at your parents’ feet, 
who, touelied by our heroic constancy, will exclaim: 

“ Children, come to our arms 1 ”’ For a long time Mari 
hesitated. At lengA it was agreed, that on a certain 
day she should not appear at supper, but retire early 
to her room, on*^the pretext of a violent headache. Her 
waiting-maid was in the secret, and they were both to 
slip out through a back-door, near which they would 
find sledges waiting to convey then to»the' chapel of 
Jadrino, about five versts distant, where Vladimir and 
the priest would await thetp. C,, 

Having m.Tle her preparations, and written a long 
letter of excuse to hcl’parents, Mari retired at an early 
hour to her ^rijom. Huring the day, she had com¬ 
plained of a headache, which certainly was more than 
a pretext, for nervous exc^ftement had made bet toidiy 
ill. Her father and mother 'watched her tender{j^, and 
constantly asked her: ‘How do you feel Mari^ 
are yon still suffering?’ Their fond solioitudo wont 
to the [(foung girl’s heart, and with the approach of 
evening her agitation increased. Al/ dinner sho ate 
nothing, and soon afterwards rose to take leave of her 
parents. Tliey .embraced her, and, according to tbdr 
usual custom, gave her their Uessing: could 

scarcely refrain fremi sobbing. When ^e reaql^ her 
chamber, she threw herself into au arm-chair, ijpd; 
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•wept aloud. Her •waitinf'-tnajii tried to console and 
cheer her, and at length succeeded. . ^ 

TI.8re was a snow-storm that night: the ’wind 
howled outside the house, and shook thj wiudow|. 
The young girl, however, as sooa as the household had 
retired to lest, wrapped hers'sif up iii thick niufBings, 
and, followed by her maid carrying avails^ gained the 
outer door. They found a eliidge, ’drawn by three 
horses, awaiting them; and liaviijg pot into it, Iney 
stiirted off at a rapid pace. We will leave them to 
pursue their journey, while we return to Vladimir. 

All that day he had been actively orr.ploj’ecf. In the 
morning, he liad visited the priest of Jadrino, insordcr 
to arrange with him about performing the ceremony; 
and then he set off to procure the necessary wilnesses. 
The first acquaintance to whom ho addres.sod himself 
was a half-pay oilicor, who wf^lingly consented to what 
he wished. ‘Such an adventure,’ he said, ‘reminded 
’ him pleasantly of the days of his youth.’ He prevailed 
on Vladimir to remain with him, promising to procure 
for liini the other two witnesses. Accordingly, there 
appearoil at dinner the geometrician Selimidt, with 
liis monstaehcB and spurs; and the son of Captain 
Ispravnik, a lad of seventeen, wlio *liad just entered 
the Uhlan corps. Botli^romiscd Vladimir to stand 
by liim to the ^last; and the happy lover, h.aving 
cordially embraced his three friends, returned to his 
dwelling, in order to complete his preparations. Having 
despatched a servant on whom he could rely with the 
sledge for lilari, he liinisclf got into a one-horse sleclee, 
,'»id stJirtcd for .ladriiio. Scarcely had he set out, 
when the storm commenced with violence; anil soon 
every trace of the ft).id disappeared. The entire horizon 
was eovered with .a thick yellow cloud, wheiiee fell 
masses ratiier than flakes of snow; and soon all dis¬ 
tinction hctweeii land and sky was left. In vain did 
Vladimir try to find his way. His liorso went on at 
random, sometimes eliinhing tAier he.aps of snow, 
sometimes falling into rayines. Every moment the 
sledge w.as in imminent danger of being upstA; and, 
in addition, the pleasant conviction forced itself on 
Vladimir that lie liad lost liis way. The wood of 
Jadrino was nowhere to he seen; and after two liours 
of this sort of work, the poor horse was ready t<f drop 
from fatigue. ' 

At length a sort of dark line became visible in front; 
he urged his liorse onwards, and found lilmself on thti 
borders of a forest.^ ‘Oh,’ lie exclaimed, ‘I am all 
right now; T shall easily find my way to Jadrino.’ 
He entered the forest, of which tlie hranclios woi% so 
thickly interlaced tliat the snow liad not penetrated 
through them, and the road was easy to follow. The 
horse pricked up liis ears, and went on readily, while 
Vladimir felt liis spirits revive. * 

However, as they say in the fairy talcs,*lie went on 
and on' .and on, and yet could not flftd Jadrino. liis 
poor tired steed with the utmost difficulty dragged 
him to the other side of tlie forest; and by the time 
he arrived dlere,«the storm had ceased, an'd the moon 
shone out. No appearance, liowever, of Jadrino: 
before him lay ext<ji%ed a large plain, towards the 
centre of which the poor traveller descried a cluster of 
four or five houses. He hastened td^ards the nearest, 
and descending fbora the sledge, knockeif*t the window. 
A small door in the shu|ter opened, and the white 
beard of an old man appeared. 

■ ‘ What do you want ? ’ • * 

*1b it fhr to Jadrino ? ’ 

* Jadrino! About ten versts.’ 

At' this repb^, Vladimir felt like a criminal con¬ 
demned to execution. . * 

‘CAn you,’ said h^ ‘furnish me with horses to go 
there?’ 

< We have no horses.’ 

‘Well; then, a guide: I will give Mm whatever he 
asks.’; 


‘Wait, then,’ said file old man; ‘I’ll send you my 
soiiV t 

The window was carefully closed, and a considerable 
time elapsed. Vladimir, whose injpatience became 
quite uncontrollable, knocked again loudly at the 
shutter. ' ' 

The old man reapp^rCd. * 

‘ Wliat do you wantj? ’ 

‘ your son.’ . . ’ • 

‘ He’s coming is flressing himself.* A^e yott 
c^ld ? Cpnie in and warm yourseff.’ 

’ ‘ No, no; send out your son.’ 

At length a youtig lah, with a*stout stick in liis 
hand, made his appearance, ai^d led the w^’ across the 
swsw-eovered plain. ' 

‘What o’clock is it?’ asked Vladimir. 

‘ D.iy will soon hre.*k.* . • 

U'lie sun’s rays, indeed, liad hogiin to gili^thc east, 
.and the vill.age cocks were crowing wliVn they arrived 
at Jadrino. The churcli door was closed. Vladimir, 
having paid and dismissed Ins guiile, hastened towards 
tlie priest's dwelling. kVliat was he about to hear? 

Let us lirst inquire wliat was going on in the man¬ 
sion ol' the master of Meiiiiradof. Just nothing at all. 
In the morning, the husband and wife giW iip as usual 
.and went into the ealing-room—Gabriel Oahriloviteh 
in his woollen vest and his iyght-euj>, and I’ctrowna 
in lior dressing-gown. 

Tea was served, and (iahriel sent a m.aid to inquire 
for Mari. T|jt! girl retufSied with a message that her 
young mistress had pa.ssed a restless night, but that 
she no^j felt better, and was coming down. In a few 
biimites Mari entered and unbraced her jiareltts. t 
‘How do you feel, my poor little one?’ asked her 
litther. * 

‘ Better,’ was tlje answer. , 

'J'he day passed on as usual; hut towards evening 
Mari became very ill and feverisli. The family 
physician Vas summoned from the nearest town, and 
*when lie lyrived he foujd liis'^tiont in a higli fever. 
During fourteen days slio continued on the brink of 
the grave. 

bJotliiiig ■was known of her noeljirnal flight, as the 
w^ting-maid, for her own sake, w.?!j prudently silent 
on the Buiijcct ^ nor did any of the otiier accomplices, 
even after liaving drunli wine, lireatlie a vnprd on the 
subject, so tni’^i did all parties dread tlie wrath of 
Gabriel. Man, however, during her delirium, raved 
so inoess.antly about Vladimir, that her mother could 
not doubt that iier illness was caused by love. Slie 
.and lier husband consulted some of their friends on the 
subject; and, as tlie result of the conference, it was 
unanimously decided that Mari was destineil'Vio marry 
the 'Ensign—that one cannot avoid one’s fate—Ihw 
riches do not insure liapjiiness—and other fine maxims 
I of the same kind. • 

The invalid recovered. Vlgdimir. during her illness, 
liad never appeared at the hc^se; and it was determined 
that his unexpected good-fortune should be announced 
to him—that he slioiYd he told ho was now free ^ 
marry Ms beloved. Wh.at was the astonishment of 
the proud owners of Nenaradof, when they received 
in reply ^ letter flora the young ensijfn, in which ho 
declared tliat ho would never enter their dwelling 
again, %iyl prayed lliein to forget unhappy being, 
for whom death was the only reflige I 
A few days afterwards, they learned that Vladiiai^ ' 
had»rejoined the army. Iflwas in 1812. No 
ever mentioned his nameito Mair, nor did she 
allude ttf him in any way#*Two>g» three 
clapffed, ^nd one day she saw Tliis name moalWM 
amongst tlie officers who had distinguished 
at the battle of Borodino, and who were 
wounded. She fainted, and had a relapse 
fimm which she slowly recovered. ' ^ f v - * 

Not Jiang afterwards, her Mhei laa^ing her 
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tlie reverBion of his whole property. Wealth, however, 
brought her no consolation: she wept wit* her mother, 
and vowed never to leave her.. They left their resi¬ 
dence at Nenar^of, and took up their' abode on 
another estate. .Numerous suitors thronged around 
the rich and lovely heiress, but to none of them did she 
vouchsafe the smallest eiicoiA’ajfement. Her mother 
often implored her to choose (U husband; but she 
silently‘Bhook her head. 'KlndinMr was no more: he 
expired at‘Moscow (jn the tve of^e day the French 
entered that city. To Mari, his memory scenic^ sacred: 
she treasured up Jlie books tj\ey had read together, lift' 
drawings, and the hotes he had written to her—-ever}’- 
tbing that qould perpetrate her rcmembrani;e of the 
unhappy young man. o 

About that time a Var, glorious for our country, 
ended.' The triumphant regiments returned from the 
frontiers, and the people rushed in crowds to greet 
them. The officers who had set out as mere striplingSj 
came back' with stern ^martial countenances, their 
brave breasts covered with orders. Time of ineffiice- 
able'glory! IIow the heart of a llussian then bounded 
at tfie name of his country 1 

A colonel of hussars, named Vourmin, wearing in 
his buttortfjiole the Cross of St George, and on his face 
an interesting paleness, came to spend a few months' 
leave of ahsene.e on his testate, which joined tli.at where 
Mari was residing. The young girl received him with 
far more show of favour than slic had hitherto bestowed 
on any of her visitors. Tlioy rcscuibled gach other in 
many particulars; both ■were handsome, pleasing, intel¬ 
lectual, silent, and reserved. There was a^peeies 
of mystPry in tlie demct.nour of Vourmin, whicl# 
piqued the curiosity and excited the interest of the 
heiress. Ho evidently admired her, P.'S!! her every 
possible attention—why did ho nevgr speak of love ? 
He had acquired a habit of fixing Ids bright dark 
eyes on hers, lialf in reverie, and half with an c\- 
pression that seemed to declare the nppi*oach of a 
decisive e.\planation.y^Alreaiy the neighbours spoke* 
of the marriage as a decided business; and I’etrowna 
rejoiced at the thought that her daughter would at 
length have'n husband worthy of her. 

One morning, ■nfficn the good lady was seated in her 
drawing-room, Vourmin entered an4 inquired for 
Mari. « 

‘ She is in the garden,’ replied Petri^ijnai ‘ You will 
find her there, if you wish to see lier.’ 

llie colonel went out hastily; and Petrowna, making 
the sign of the cross, murmpred to liefself: ‘ God he 
praised 1 I hope everything will ho arranged to-day.’ 

Vourmin found his lady-love dressed in wliite, seated 
Ijeneath fi. tree, close by a lake, with a hook on her 
knee, like any heroine of romance. After the inter¬ 
change of a few common-place sentences, Vourmin, with 
considerable agitation, told her that for a long time he 
had been desirous of opening his mind to Iier, and now 
prayed her to listen, ter hi^ for a few moments. Slie 
clqsed her book, and. cast down^her eyes in token of 
aftent. g, 

‘X love you.!’ cxclmmed Yourmin—*I love you 
aJdentlyl’ 

Mali bent dofrn her head a little taore. , 

‘ 1 have committed the imprudence of seeing you, of 
listening to you,^*5Tery day.’ (Mari recolleclet^tib first 
letter or St Preui.) ‘Now it is too late to resist my 
destiny. IT® m^ory of your sweet face and gentle 
voice will form hedMfor#ard the joy and the torture 
of my existence; but I Imvet a duty to fulfil towards 
you. 1 must i^'fealjtd'S'Ou a strange seerw, .which 
places beiaveea us an insurmountable barrier.’«. • 

■ ‘ That barrier,’ murtnilred Mari, ‘ has always existed. 

, * could never })avo become your wife.’ 

‘ 1- replied Vourmin in a low voice, ‘ that you 
toe®; but death, and three years of niotirn- 
Hearcst Mari, do not take from mcspiy last 

if■j.'ite.-.'.'' . * 


consolation; do not deprive me of the happiness of 
thinking that you might have been mine, if not’-- 

'Hush!’ cried Mari. ‘Cease, I conjure'youf you 
pierce me to the heart.’ 

‘ ' ‘ Yes, I Xerve the consoling thought that you would 
have been mine.' But Ijom the most unfortunate of 
ilien—I am parried ! ’ 

Mari raised heir eye* 'sriih a look of amazement, 
am miirried.’ rgsumlld the colonel—‘ married these 
four years, and 1 neither know w/io my wife is, nor 
w/terc she is, nor wliether 1 shall ever meet her.’ 

‘AVliafcan you mean ? What is the mystery ? But 
go on^I beg of you—I will tell you afterwards’- 

‘ Here, then,’ said the colonel, ‘ arc the facts. In 
the year 1812, I was going to Wilna, to join my 
regiment. 1 arrived late one evening at a station, and 
had just given orders to 'nave tlie horses immediately 
harnessed, when suddonlj* there arose a violent snow¬ 
storm. The master of the house and the postilion both ' 
strongly advised me to defer my journey; but, tempest 
or no tem’pest, I was resolved to jnish on. Tlie postilion 
took it into his lic.ad that ho could sliorten the way by 
crossing a river whoso banks he knew very well. 
However, he missed tlie riglit ford, and brought me 
to a place wliicli w.as totalljj strange to him. The 
storm continued to rage, but at lengjh we descried a 
distant light. 1 liastoned towards it, and found myself 
outside a church, whence tlie light proceeded. Tlie 
door was open. Sledges were waiting outside, and 
several per8on.s were standing in tlie poreli. One of 
them c.alled to me: “This way I Tliis way!” I go* 
out of my .sledge, and entered the church. One of the 
people in the porch said : •' 

“ In tlic name of Heaven, what has delayed you '* 
Tlie bride lias fainted, and we were all on the point of 
returning home.*' 

Ilalf bewildered and h.alf .amused, 1 resolved to follow 
up the adventure. Isdecd, 1 was allowed no time to 
deliberate, for my impatient friends hurried mo into 
the interior of the cliurch, which was faintky lit up by 
two or three torclies. A girl was seated on a hcncii in 
the shadow, while another standing beside her was 
rubbing her temples. 

“ At length,” said the tatter: “ God be praised that 
jou are come ! My mistress was near dying.” 

An old priest approached, and said: “ Sh.ill wo 
hbgin ? ” 

“ Gil, begin by all me.'ms, my reverend father 1 ” 
replied I giddilj'. ‘ 

Tbey assisted the young girl to rise: she scoined 
very pretty. Through a levity quite unpardonable, 
and, as it now seems to me, inconceivable, I advanced 
beside her to the altar, llcr servant and the threq 
men who were presofit were so much occupied about 
her, that tlley scarcely glanced at me; besides, tho 
light, as I have fSaid, was very dim, and my head was 
enveloped in tho fur liood of my travelling-pelisse. 

In a few moments w'o were married. 

Embrace each other,” said onooof tie -witnesses. 
My wife turned her pale face towards me. For an 
inst.ant sjte gazed as if petrifi^t then, falling back¬ 
wards, she cxckiimed: 

“ It is not he! *It i^*hot he 1 ” 

Out of thosilmrch I rushed, before the astounded 
priest and the bridal-party Ijad time to think of arrest* 
inj^ my fliglit. I jumped into the sledge, and soon left 
all pursuit behind.’ 

‘ And,’ said Mari, ‘ did you never ascerthin ■what • 
became of th.at p6or woman ? ’ 

‘Never. I do not know the nam^ of the village 
where I ulns marriei^ nor can I recollect that of the, 
station where I last mopped. At that time, so little' 
importance did I attach to my criminal le'rity; 'ftiat 
when all danger of pursuit was o.vcr, I fell asleep In 
the sledge, and did not awake fintU I found myself at 
another station. The servant whom I, had with me 
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was killed in battle, so that every clue seams lost by 
which I might discover the scAc of that folly ^\hich I 
now oKpiate so dearly.’ ‘ • * 

Mari turned her pale face fully towards him, and 
seized his hands. f • 

‘ What !i cried Vourmin: .^was it you ? ’ , 

‘ Don’t you recogaisc me ? ’ _ • 

A long and close embrace wgs the rtplv.* 

• ' • ‘V 

-- 

JOtJRNEY FROM NEW ORLEANS TO 
CALIFORNIA. * 1 

IN FIVE CIIArTERS.-CHAP. IV. * 

Sacramento city was. p jetty regularly built, mostly 
of wood. The houses were three stories high, and the 
streets unpaved. We say v’ere., for the place has more 
than once since then been neftrly destroyed by fire. It 

• is melancholy to think that such depravity exists in 
human nature; but it is well known to thone who 
have ever been there, that when the market*lua been 
glutted with wood, and speculators likely to be ruined 
thereby, tiros, suspected to be ineendiary, by reducing 
the town nearly to ashes, have bei^n the ineaiis of 
renovating some totterinnf fortunes. At the time Mr 
I'ldwardson arrived in Sacramento, several large ships 

! wore lying at the quay laden with timber for San 
Franeisco. Ilis object being to get to the latter place 
us sjieedily as possible, he secured a passage in a vessel 
! which was to sail next morning. The fare was J.') 
j dollars, paid in advance, for which ho was to have jiro- 
(! visions,*but must-sleep on the deck, lie h.ad only a 
I few dollars loft, toaprocuie some neccssaric.-., and one 
I meal was all he could obtain in Sacramento, 
j The distance from tlic ‘city’ lo the mouth of the 

I river Sacramento is 110 miles, whicii occupied the 

II Acssol five days, the ivoods on each bank being so 
!j thick.and bigli, that there was.,no wind to fill tlie 
I sails, and they llontcd down witli* the tide. A town, 

! called Benicia, is situatefl on the estuary *.t the 

mouth of the river. In a situation precisely similar 
I to Benicia, but on a mucli larger bay, into wliicli ibo 
1 S.an Francisco river craptii's itself, is built the town 
I of that nafce. The bay is open, and of great e.itent, 

I surrounded with wooded hills, and small rising viU 
{ lagea peeping among the trees. The liarhour of San 
Francisco is entered through a very narrow channei, 
formed by a cliff on each side, on one of which is a 
now dismantled fortification commandinf' the entrance. 
In the middle of the harbour or inner bay is a small 
rocky island, called Goat Island, from the circum¬ 
stance of some goats having been formerly let loose in 
it, and, having become wild, arc now hunted liy the 
Inhabitants as pastime. Tlie Bnj' of S.an Francisco 
I was crowded with above 300 sail of vessels, wliich 
were unloading by the help of lighter# about a quarter 
of a mile from the town. At the time we write of, 

• ihero was but one wharf constructed of wood, extend¬ 
ing Bome distancejnto the hay ; but, from the shallow¬ 
ness of the water, only small-craft could make use of 
it for discharging c^ocs. Being private property, 
however, it realised its owner a magnifiijent income. 

A novel and ingenious struewtre attracted our young 
friend’s attention in this every way reisj^rkahle place. 
Several large sliips, which had been abandoned by the 
crews running off to, the‘Diggings, and others con¬ 
demned as not sea-worthy, were purchased by the 
.inerohantj and forced into the mud as far towards the 
town as possible. A staging was then erected on the 
fim ground; conducting to a piazza, from which steps 
M to the upptr deck. Here commodious eounting- 
liouses were constructed, while the holds became 
extensive warehouses. ’ 

Our young traveller’s difficulties vrere all ended 
when he set foot in San Francisco, as he was provided 
with a letter of credit on a respectable house there. 


After procuring the fiecessnry addition to his finam-cs 
to >jiake his appearance* reputable, his first inquiry 
was at the Fost^qfBce, where ho found letters from 
home awaiting liiiu, most grateful to his feelings. One 
1 of hU brothers had preceded him to California; but as 
there had not been time to hear from him before he 
himself set out, he know not where to seek him: his 
letters said, liowc\ er, fte was at or near San Francisco. 
The fact was, the elder brother had Settled as iv farmer 
at a little distaiuj^'rom (Jliu town. Having dressed, 
Tom strolled out on llie J’laza. ’Wistfully he'gazed 
•into every face, hoping to see the one he sought, or 
seme other wlio miglil nol^be unknosAi to him ; hut all 
were strange. He walked till the a))proaeh of twilight, 
ani^ was about to return to *tho lodging’lio had en¬ 
gaged, when a hearty slap on the shoulder eaused him 
to turn quickl.v roufid.* 'L'lio next moment, he^was 
clasped in bis iirothcT's warm embrace, who received 
him a.s one from the dead —a report •li.avin^ reached 
idle family that ho had porialicd by the hands of 
Pawmee Indians eii tlie jiraifie. The kind embrace, 
the quick question, and the glad reply, oeenrriiig as it 
did on the street of imblic business, attracted no atfqji- 
tion; sui h tliing.s wore of daily orejirrenee in San 
Francisco, wliere friends were constaiitls' and unex- 
peetedly meeting iroiii the uttermost end! of the ' 
eartli. Tlie brother had eome tlirougli Mexico, 
reaeliiiig tlie Pacific .at tsan Diegc, from whence lie 
sailed for San Francisco. 

Our young friend EilWard.son, wlioiii we ai-eom- 
paiiied 111 Ills toilsome journey over prairie and inoun- 
tiiin, now found himself in San Franeisco, enjoying 
all the'dlmiforts of a borne,and many of theJiixiiries 
be had been aeeustomed to, with a keen sense ot their 
value as we iiiay readily believe, but he earlj' began 
to feel that the fatigue and hardship he bad under¬ 
gone bad told somewhat heavily on his constitu¬ 
tion. 'riie climate of San Francisco is decidedly 
unhoaltliyh we hear, indeed, comi-arativcly little on 
Jihis point, because hitherto tlSLwhole population of 
California has been cmpliatically“a ‘shifting’ one, and 
that in more senses than one. Our present uHusion 
is to the well-known filet, that very few of*ho migrat¬ 
ing thousands who .alight there more than fold 
Ihifir we.aried wings for a short rest; or, perchance, 
should they build a nest for a season, it^is, on the | 
following one, abandoned for another supposed more | 
favourable hieaBrin. Some, no doubt, do become aceli- i 
mated, and while money is to bo acquired will make 
it their home; rfilhcrs soon amass sufficient for mode¬ 
rate desires, and wisely feturn to enjoy it in father¬ 
land ere their energies become too iiiueli weakened. 
Still, by far the greater number of sojournens in San 
Fraivisco belong to neither of these classes, but ar9 
merely birds of passage—here to-day, and disappearing 
to-morrow. , . 

Hardly had Edwardson conimoncod business, with 
the most flattering prospects, and, indeed, immediate 
profits, when lie was attacked with intermittent fevor, 
of which many newly arrhed Britons were at that 
time dying daily. It fras a severe aggravation of tliA 
and other evils, that there were hardly any female* 
.among the inliahitants of San Francisco. If A 
yonthfal*afrectioiiate wife occasionally accompanied 
her ]iq#band, she could find no female assistant* ,th 
relievo h#r from the most menial offiifcs and the moi^f ' 
harassing fatigues. The tender thoughtfulness, Bleeps:, 
less vigils, and soft sympatly of woman, were natici.. 
be h*ad on any terms at thj sick-bllds in California,,. 3j|i' 
those cir^mstances, if in iq* •other,^the sujjerior’ 9^ < 
musSk allow they are in most instances very ineijSnii^ 
substitutes; and such, Mr Edpardson avoucBe^, 
dear-bought experience. .Reluctant to taoign hi* 
without^i struggle, ho at length resolved tq 
change of air, and visit a married relative a 

beautiful place about 'sixty miles fooin gan 
* * 
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The mivfil of a largo ateamer'from New York, in- 
teaded to ply between Sacrahiento and FrancUco, 
gave hhn a conrenieni; opportunity for his trip. This 
steamer, by tho way, was the first and only erne that 
in the voyage oiit attempted the formidable passage 
through the Straits of Magellan, instead of round Cape 
Horn. They had hoped 'ihuc to shorten their way, 
their fuel having run out; but^their sufferings were 
dreadful. Many of the men who landed to cut wood 
for firing perished from thetnelem^.py of the weather, 
and thfee of their number were massacred byj;he fierce 
natives. , t < 

After a plea8nn(?^,assage it/this commodious steamer, 
Edwardson landed at the town of Benicia, forty miles 
frotn San Francisco. It is situated on a fine bay of 
the same name, whiclr forms part of tho magnificent 
C8tug,’‘y into which the river SlicAimento empties itself, 
and at the extreme entrance to which is San Francisco 
and its bay. Benicia is the rendezvous of the American 
Pacific fleet, and also a depot for naval stores. Comt 
modore ap Catesby Joneb was, at the moment of our 
traveller’s arrival, exercising his little fleet in the hay. 
It .consisted of a government steamer, a fine frigate, 
and some sloops-of-war. Twelve miles in tlie interior 
from Benicia «ls also a government station for troojts, 
called Sonoini, where, according to the eeononiic.'il and 
yet efficient plan of the United States, 200 men are 
found sufficient to keep in cheek tlie Indians of the 
neighbourhood, and every other enemy, domestic or 
foreign; while the fleet, oif a scale bi\t little more 
magnificent, protects all the comraorce of th.at 
extended coast. A romantic and beautiful creek, 
navi^ab1<b only by small b<>ats, flows through a fertile.' 
valley into the bay close by the toivii, of which stream 
and valley, called Napa, -we shall have a'iittlc more to 
say presently. ii 

Apart from its being a government station, the 
present importance of Benicia arises solely from its 
being the great abatoir for S.an FranSisco, with 
its ever-shifting pogA'ation ^and crowded^ shipping.. 
Numerous herds of eattlo range the lulls and valleys 
round■ Beuicia, apparently without owners, and yet 
they are for ihe mo^t part the property of one individual, 
a Spanish Creole. * 

The animals arc so wild, they must l/e caugllt by Ihe 
lasso, and «n being slaughtered, the carcasses are sent 
by steamer to San Francisco. Befosg t}>e discovery 
of gold, tallow and hides wore the ■n-ealth of California, 
the flesh of the animals being of no value, except for 
the tallow it might produce. ^ But since^the vast influx 
of consumers into the country, cattle-owners there, 
such as Don Nicolas, the Creole, are rapidly becoming 
^illionaKes. Every ranclio, or farm, has now its herd 
of those wild cattle, which often do grotit damage tb tho 
fields and gardens, since hardly any form of enclosure 
can resist their eneroachments. To Britons, whose, 
pasture-farms are so circumscribed and enclosed, this 
may seem a strange statg, of things; but if must be 
remembered, that it is only a few years since the 
IJnited States’ government ac|uired California from 
Mexico, and when it was so acquired, the' rights of the 
settlers already in possession of largo tracts of country, 
(insisting of ^ood and pasture, trere not interfered 
with. The owners, then, of these wild herds, aware of 
their increasing ]>alue, became more carefui aqd^calous 
of their rights, and immediately took tho legal measures 
necessary to have their property, both in land and 
stock, distinctly d^neif,' and duly registered. «The 
deed-office, or aepontory of, archives, where are kept 
all. registers ,.j>f*f8uniei^ and personal rights, is at 
San capital of California; a small ‘town 

selected its centrM situation as the seat of 
the iMwC^vemment. Some idea of the value of 
may be formed from the high ^rice of 
^ Edwardson was in San 
tho lowest price for any' reBpectabl<!i bosurd 
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in a family was L.5 a week. This evidently arose not 
from defective supply,* for that, we have seen, was 
abiindant, but from the plenty of money, iuternst on 
which was from 7 to 10 per cent, a month regularly I 
Cm the othtr hand, latour and clothing were still more 
expensive than food, bec^se of the deficiepey in the 
requisite supply. 

Besides ueat-ieattk, „the hills and woods round 
BAp'icia are tenantgd b/ vast numbers of horses, in 
a similar condition oi unfettered barbarism. Horses 
are very seldom exported, but no genuine Californian 
evqf tlne.^s of using his own legs in locomotion. He 
goes ,or sends to the nearest spot where any steeds 
bearing bis mark are grazing; with the lasso—in the 
use of which every one here js so expert—he catches a 
horse; ho makes a bridle of the end of his lasso, and 
leaping on the cre.aturc’s- back, careers away towards 
bis destination, riding Vhe animal till it can go no 
further, when lie coolly exchanges it for the first he' 
can lay his hands on f and in this way, on a journey of 
a few Inlndrcd miles, the rider will Jtiro out two or 
three horses, and accomplish Ids mission in a space 
of time quite wortliy of a Melton huntsman. 'When 
steeds are regularly kept for riding, they are of course 
more tenderly dealt with, ajtd on a journey of busi¬ 
ness or pleasure they are magnificently caparisoned. 
Indeed, the Califondan, like the Spaniard and Mexi¬ 
can, prides himself on having the most handsome and 
costly saddles and bridles. In California, they never 
ride the nuires, believing tliat it injures the breed. Don 
Nicolas is said to be ow'iier of fiOOO horses and marqs, 
besides cattle, of which he can keep no reckoning. 

Having visited the commodore a" tlie fleet, and one 
or two of the most respectable residents in Benicia, to 
whom he liad letters, Edwardson took a six-oared boat, 
to proceed up the stream to the little town of Napa, 
where his relative resided. The voyage was most 
picturesque. Every,«tlireo or four miles, the strc-im 
widened into a small bay, and then closed again into a 
thread>likc brook; while tfie hanks were osivered with 
imnieiisc flocks of geese and other water-fowl. The 
coiintry on cither hand, called Napa Valley, is of 
fruitful alluvial soil, now becoming richly^cultivated, 
and Supplying the different towns from Sacramento to 
6an Francisco with horticultural produce, including 
rare and beautiful flowers, of which the people seem 
Very fond, as every dwelling is profusely adorned with 
them. How humanising and refreshing those lovely 
remembrancers df nature, ntnidk scenes where gold 
and^'gain seem uppermost in every mind! The pro¬ 
duce of the Napa gardens is carried down in boats, 
to meet the steamer at Benicia. This romantic and 
singularly beautiful valley lias one, and but one, 
serious drawback a8*'to locality, which consists in the 
depredatioifs of tho wild cattle that pasture on its ’ 
enclosing hills, Vhich in a night sometimes destroy 
the labours and growth of months. Daring Septem¬ 
ber and October, it rains almost incessantly; and,* 
unfortunately for him, this was the very 'season of 
Edwardson’s visit. Tlie rest of the year, it is very 
dry and healthy. Nothing cafi'ibe more beautifiil, in 
its rural seclitsion, th^ the tittle town of Napa, at 
the head of the di^ek,“which extends to about twenty 
miles from BSnicia. The site belonged to an enter¬ 
prising American gcntlen^n, who mapped out the 
ground, and sold it in lots, giving each alternate lot 
gratis. Tills is a common practice in the United 
States, to induce settlers to build regularly, in rowe 
or streets, as thero will be always found some one to 
fill up intermediate lots, on the favourable terms of 
‘ no remuneration required ’ for the site. The town of 
Napa presented the appearance of a neat and increasing 
country town, in its earliest stage of existence, contain¬ 
ing, at the time of which we write, only about SW 
inhabitants. They were all of what may bfe called the 
better class, engaged In the’ cultivation of the fields 
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and gardens of the valley; and here was to be found 
some graceful female society, Ind servants whhjh the 
faniilirf hud brought with them from the older couatiy. 
All seemed to be' simple in their tastes, and moderate 
in their desites and expectations as becade a -rhral* 
population.* The only public Imildingivas a very small 
but elegant chapel for Protesrant worshippers, though* 
two or three Catholics did not refusc'^o beAd the knee 


there to the common God 'and*Par®t of alh Wo vyn 
hardly conceive a more enviablcflHiu ilrtuous mode of 
life than was observable in this happy valley, though, 
doubtless, it would be pronounced unendurablA by l|()e 
restless spirits who keep the world in perpetual 
commotion. 

After a week’s pleasant ftay at Napa—during which 
Edwardson found himself entering with zest into 
all his relative’s enthusiasm *about clean crops and 
favouring weather—the sky lining continued to pour 
tis from a beneficent watering-spout tiie fertilising 
rains on which so much depended, the friend% were 
one evening invited to spend a few social hours in the 
house of the aleaid or chief magistrate, or governor 
of the place. The rain continued to pour in a rather 
depressing style, at least so thought the stranger. 
The twilight gloom was ti^Tofore shut out, the cheer¬ 
ful log-fire unsparingly built up, the w'cll-appointed 
room amply liglitcli, and a game at whist proposed; the 
ladies looked on, and w'agered with each other on the 
winners; the stakes being generally so many hoars’ 
work in their re.spective flower-gardens. While all tlie 
liy,lo party thus endeavoured to pass the outwardly 
gloomy livening in cheerfulness and good-humour, 
suddenly one of th% gentlemen observed liis feet were 
wet, and their host instantly jumped up, exclaiming 
that the river must have overflowed its hanks, and 
hmndated the house, which, with a Aw others, was 
situated rather low. The conjecture was soon found 
too true. In five minutes tlifv^ water was above 
the ankles, and rapidly increasing. As such a cir¬ 
cumstance had not before* occurred, the panic was 
considerable, especially among the females. The 
houses being all built, as is usual in those latitudis, 
of one story, the resource of an upper floor did not 
present itself. The gentlemen then, each taking a 
lady in his arms, at once proceeded to make theiri 
way to the higher ground above the town. There was 
not, in reality, much danger, as the volume of wates 
was not great, though the brooklets from the hills 
were sending down c^isiderable streams; but the dis¬ 
comfort, of course, was pretty ob^'ious and urgent^ in 
fact, when they left the house, the water reached 
above the knee—above the chairs and conches on 
which the ladies had at first taken refuge from wet 
feet. It was not without considesable exertion, espe¬ 
cially in Mr Edwardson’s weak state of heakh, that he 
waded with his fair burden even to J short distance, 
where one of the other gentlemen returning, relieved 
him. Our hero, however, in the exuberance of his 
gallantry,' insisted^pn going back to the house for the 
young lady’s writing-desk, which she had left on a 
table in her dressing-r^gim, and which she recollected 
contained some valualne ornaments and papers. When 
Edwardson found his way to life rocan described, the 
water reached hU waist; but the de6k*]|fas still safe, 
though many other articles, and amongst them sundry 
fkiry-Uke slippers, wer^ floating about in a. bewildered 
fkshbn. H^less of all else, Tom seized the prize ^e 
sought, thought himself—al the time, at all events 
—amply rewarded for his pains by the gratitude and 
gladness of the young and interesting owner. No life 
was lost in tM overflow, and not much dasnage to 
property. Next day, all was made dry and comfortable 
again, by the cutting of a deep drain to carry off tho' 
superabundant water; but Edwardson experienced a 
return of bis disorder, and that in so aggravated a form, 
that it was thought necessary be should immediately 


return to ^an Erarjcisco for medical assistance. 
Lea-wng the s^get valley Af Napa and its kind inliabi- 
tauts with great regret, be agaifi joined the steamer 
at Benici^ and arrived at his temporary home, con- 
^idersbly* revived even by tlio shorif voyage on the 
benefleent sea. ^ • 

A few weeks after his jvisiS to Napa, and not. above 
five months after liis fitst arrival in San Francisco, his 
medical attendant assimed him liis life depended on a 
speedy departure moia congenial clitnoi Other 
unexpected ilomcsno circupistijnceS made it dcfirable 
ii* should at once resolve to leave ambition, and the 
present chances of fortunS, to thcffhore reckless or 
iiioro robust, and retrace his way to his native air and 
patonal lionie. • * ■ 

(Tu the 2d of Eobruary, Mr EdSvardson embarked in 
tho steamer I’auama, l^uad for the town of that iii^ne; 
a voyage from San Fraiu'isco of fifiOO miles. A steamer 
sails once a fortnight on this route, tDuehii% at tho 
i.iterniediato ports on the Californian and Mexican 
coasts, which we shall shortly flescribe as wo proeeod. 

Our traveller was so weak on the day of his embarka¬ 
tion, that he had to bo earriod on board the vessel, ifnd 
he left the ‘land of promise,’ not without a sigh for 
past hopes melted into air, yet almost w^liout a care 
or wish as to tlie future of his lot in life, So totally 
prostrated were the buoyant energies with which, not 
a year before, ho had undertaken tho toilsome route 
over the continent. 

In twenty-four hours aft*r leaving San Francisco, tho 
steamer stopped at Monterey, where there is u govern¬ 
ment fort. lie was assisted on deck to see tho place, 
vihicli ijiikcd very lonely, jnd imposing in ats i^ry 
solitudo. 

The next pkicc at which our voyagers touched was 
San Diego, a eonsi^Jerable and fast inereasin;j phuje. It 
is tho outpost or last town on the south-west Of that 
part of California ceded to the United States, though 
the boundt*y-line is about thirty miles still further 
south. San Diego is the jjpiiit alto’hieli terminates one 
of the overhand routes to California from the soutiicm 
.states. This course, though not so long, is stilHnorc* 
arduous and dangerous than that by^tlio llccky Moun¬ 
tains, as Tom Edwardson’s elder brMhcr had proved. 
Tlid (diniate is (Wcrpoweringly hot and unhealthy; tho 
country is arid and barren; and tho native^Mexicans 
and barbaroi^ Indians who infest the route aro almost 
equally to ho dreaded. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of San Diego, several encounters took place during 
the war hetweeu the Mexican troops and those of the 
Unitad States under Gcnefal Kearney. In only one of 
these skirmishes were the Mexicans successful, under 
a certain Don Pedro, whom Edwardson had fraquently 
met with in San Francisco, indeed with whom he onP 
one occasion exchanged a metal watch for a fine mule, 
^he don was accustouiod to talk, magniloqxiently of 
‘ his victor^ over General Kearney at San Diego.’ 

The steamer made a stay of only a few hours at this 
place, and Edwardson was sffll too much of an invalid 
to venture on shore; But he gazed' from tho deck with 
pleasure on the town, imstling in rich dark shade,'the 
leaves of the oversliadoxving trees xvaving with freshness 
in the breeze, and tljg mild beams of an«ftemoon’8 sun', 
gilding e<%ry object with brightness and beauty. San 
Diego j« situated on the right side of a very fine bay;. 
whose slicfl'es, in their picturesque outline and luxuriant ?, 
woods—under a sky, too, as clear and'mild-fmi|^$;': 
rival, even those of Naples. jiAs yet, the town . 
consists but of a collectipn of ^m-buts, inJuftbits^? 
chiefly by* Mexican Creoles. »Amids^Ahesei and 
motlci^tljfongs arriving, ragged And exbattsted^.'lfeblf^?: 
tho overland-journey, en route ftir San FranCliet^ 
that is cleanly, mora^ or pleasing need be 
expected,; but there is a better class of te«idfii^'i»fho 
live upon their farms mtd vUlas in the Inui^iatB 
neighbouilmc^ of the town and on .^ ^ fhe 
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bay; and nothing can bo morp ICvely than the aspect of 
these dwellings, each nestling among braana-trees, or 
embosomed in the palm-groves. 


HATE AT wuicn iWAVES TIJAVEL. 

A paper was read by Profosspr Bache before the Amcri- 
ran Scientifiu Association, statin^'Hhat at nine o’clock on 
the moijning of the 23d of Dccenmcr 1854, an earthquake 
occurred at Simoda, on thcdsland Niphon, Japan, and 
occasioned the wrecld-of the llnssian r.igatc Diana, which 
was then in port. The harbour was first einptitfd of wat^'^ 
and then came in 'sp enormoiH wave, which again receded 
and left the harbour dry. This occurred several times. 
The Uniteeb States lias' self-acting tide-gauges at San 
Francisco and at San Pjego, whicli record the rise of the 
tide upon cylinders, turiied hy,|d(^!ks; and at San Fran¬ 
cises, '4800 miles froni the scene of tlie earthquake, the 
first wavq,arrived twelve hours and sixteen minutes after 
it had receded from the liarbour of Smioda. It liad trij- 
vellcd across the broad liqsom of the Pacific Ocean at the 
rate of six and a half miles a minute, and arihi'd .safely on 
the,shores of California, to astonish the sncntific observers 
of the coast-surveying expedition. Tiie first wave, or 
rising of the waters, at San Francisco, was seven-tenths of 
a foot in ^eigfit, and lasted for about lialf an hour. It was 
followed by a series of seven otlior wa^ cs of less magiiitudi', 
at intervals of an hour each. At San Diego, .similar phi'- 
nomena were observed, although, on account of the greater 
distance from Simoda (400 mile.s greater than to San 
Francisco), the waves did iid,. an-ivo so soon, and were 
not quite as high .—Boston Alias. 

, THE INDIAN AnCUIPF-I.AOO. 
f ‘ c 

From dawn until darl; we wont slowly loitering past the 
lovely islands that gem those remote seas,until the last of 
them^sunk astern in the flush of sunset. Nothing can he 
more beaniiful than their cones of never-fading verdure, 
draped to the very edge of the wave.s, except where some 
retreating cove shews its boacli of snow-whittii^'Uiids. On 
the larger ones are woy^y valleys, folded liotween tlie liillSj 
and opening upon loilg slopes, overgrown wit.i the cocoa- 
palm, the niungo, and many a strange and beautiful tree 
of the tropjes. Tlie light lazy clouds, suffused with a 
crimson flnsh of heat, that iloatod slowly tlirougli the 
upper heavens, ca.st sliifting sliadows unon tlie miu.acj' of 
foliage, and deepened here and there the dark-purplo hue 
of the sea.' Retreating behind one another until they grew 
dim and soft as clon'Ls on the horizon, »*,-id'girdled by the 
most tranquil of oceans, lliese islands were real eniliodi- 
ments of the joyous fancy of Tennyson, in his dream of 
the Indies, in Locltslnj Hall ., Here, altiftiugh the trader 
comes, and the flags of tlio nations of far continents tomc- 
tiiKcs droop in the motionless air— here arc still tlie lieavy- 
hloesomOS bowers and the heavy-fruited trees, the summer 
isles of Eden in their purple spheres of sea. The Ireeze 
fell nearly to a calm at noonday, liut our vessel still moved 
noiselessly southwarij, and island after island faded from, 
green to violet, and from violet to the dim pale liluc lliat 
finally blends witli the a-ir.—Taylor’s Visit to India, China, 
end Japan. ^ 

0 

V THE RUSSIAN OTFICIAD. . 

If the chief ofScer of a district and -the chief of police 
find a dead hn^nan body, they cari;|r it for some weeks 
about the Watiake villages—^thanks to tlie old, which 
renders this possible. In every village, they^say that they 
have just found tiho corpse, and that a trial will be held in 
that place. Then the Watiakes prefer giving a ransom. 
Some years before my arrival, it happened that a chief 
officer, who had mat|fl it ‘nis business to polleet rancoms, 
brought a corpse into a large Russian village, and de¬ 
manded about Kb rubfbi.' The alderman asfiimljled the 
parisii; ^ey •would not give more than 100. a’he'Cflicer 
would ntit! yield. The peasants then grew angry, shut 
I him dS together with his two secretaries in the Common 
U^^^and threatened to bum them therein. The.officcr 
MWPd not believe in this menace. The peasants put straw 
house*,and offered the officer, as on .ultimatum,’ 


a bank-note for 100 rubles, at the point of a stick, through 
the window. The heroic offiCer asked 100 more; and 
th’orenpon the peasants fired tlie house from alls sides: 
the three Mutii Sosevola' of the provincial police were 
hurjft.' TJfls matter f|as eventually brought before the 
senate. The "VVatiake vill^cs are in general piucii poorer 
itlian the Russian.—//eritnV A’xiVe in Liberia. 
a e" 

——--■ 

ErGLisii ■waE^siiiP in sebastopol. 

SCNDAT, 14tii beptmmeek, 1855.* 

LWr the Satterie.s cease shelling, the mortars lie still. 

Be th'ise cannon-months muzzled that snarl on the hill; 
March our men down to prayer, down the jiathway hoiiib- 
frayed, , 

"While our pyiccts in the centre advance undismayed. 

Where the shell entered yesterday now enter we, 

Where the Russ worshipped yesterday now worship we. 

Not with altars and tapers, and images .stained, 

But wr.h gratitude bursting and love unrestrained. 

Through tlie gaps in tlie Cupola issue our pra} ers. 

O’er the grass-eovered streets and the desolate squares. 
Our praises confu^i.ed in tumultuous Iiymn, 

For the singer’s voice, choketh, tlie singer’s eyes dim. 

In Sebastopol’s shelter we hug ourselves here ; 

B.sr outside the winter, its fimiines and 'fear t 
Bar outside the bastions blood-erustcd wlrieh led 
To the stronghold of Russia o’er Englishmen dead ! 

Heap, heap up the trenches for graves o'er tlicir borie.s. 
Tear the enemy's ramparts tor monument stoiic.s, 

Let tlicm lie where they fell, in Posterity’s sight, ’ 

Our brothers, our sons, given spcnJtl'vitl in light. 

We gave tliem for England, they gave themselves free, 
More lavish tlian sunheauis on tropical sea, 

Oenerations to ficiino shall record of each man, 

‘ ’Twa-s a hero-heart elelt on the deadly Redan.’ 

Pe.il, )ieal out the organ, if yet one ho found 
llnripijed by the grape-.shot *hat cumber the ground * 

Ring, ring out our psalms over liarbour and rftiore. 

For our dead are at peace with tiio God they adore ! 

•rocmt e/ Ten Tears, 181(i-18.S5. Uy Mrs I>. Ogilvy. London: 
ThoAhis Bosworth. IWiC. , 

«___ 

FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTT-TIIREE. 

In Dr Strang’.s Glasgow and its Clubs, tliore is an 
anceilotc of Dr .Simson, the mathematician, who liad 
tlie,,liahit of counting his steps as lie walked; ‘One 
Saturday, while proceeding towards Anderstoii, coniiting 
ills steps a.s he was wont, tlie professor was acco.ste(i 
liy a person who, we may suppose, was unacquainted 
with his singular jjeculiarity. At this moment, the 
worthy geometrician’know tliat ho was Just Jive hundred 
and seventy-three paces from the college towards the 
snug parlour v^hieh was anon to prove the rallying- 
point of the hen-broth amateurs; and when arrested 
in his progress, kept repeating the mystic number, 
at stated interv.als, as the only sptfcic.s of mnoinonies 
then known. “I beg your pardon,” said the personage, 
accosting the professor; “one<<^rd with you, if you 
please.”—“Mott happy—5731 ” was the response.—“Nay,” 
rejoined the gentVemat^*' merely one question.”—“ Well,” 
added Uie professor—“ 573!”—“You are really loo polite,” 
interrupted the stranger; “ but from your known acquaint¬ 
ance with the late Dr B—^—, <g,nd for the purpose of 
deciding a bet, I have, taken the liberty of inquiring 
whether I am right in saying tliat that individual lefo 
five hundred pounds to each of his nieces ? ”—“ Precisely 1 ” 
replied the professor—“6731 ”—“ And there were only four 
nieces, were there not ? ”. rejoined the queiJpt.—“ Exactly I ” 
said tlie raatheniatician-Tr“ 6731’” 
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unkindh' tlin fingc-rinjj of time anil the rubs of the 
THE A 11 i H O K. worhl. • • 

AuTiioits began to get scarce before our daj^; but * And lie liad some excuse, poor follow, for these small 
now they are dying off so fast, that in the cosrae of a x-anities; for xvo renicniber btfing inx'ited specially to 


THE A II i H O K. 

AuTiioits began to get scarce before our daj^; but 


few more merry (.'hristmascs and happy New Years ‘ meet’him xvhen his name xvas getting a little up.In 
they xx’ill hax'e to be described among the extinct those days, we have seen young laihes gather eagerly 
animals of the region. It is true,* there are some round a knot of three or four of them, to listen with 
young ones ajways comh^ up ; but then, with a very greedy ears and brightening eyes to their conversation, 
few exceptions, ytiu require a microscope to see them. The young ladies xvoulil not take the trouble now. 


An .author’s very life is reputation: without that, a | 
man is no more an author than a withering blossom is j 


'I'lioy sit listless and abstrailted, looking, but not 
appearing to see; and good reason why, for tliey, too. 


on apple. What we moan just now by an autlior is an are Arcadians—they liavd published, every motber’s 
ai^tbor wliose name is well known to the public; w ho il.iugliter of tliem. W'e remember, too, tliat wlicn the 
is an aiftbor, and nothing else; who makes Ids bread group o^ young authors were talking, one of tlieni 
by Ids pen, and wl* could not make* salt to bis bread u’ould driqi a French w'ord adtddoiitally, when the wHolo 
bj’ .anything else. Such authors you might number in would glide inyoeeutly into the language, as if uncon- 
thesc last days upon your fingers; and that is all the scions of the change; till they were obliged to stop 

better for our purpose, for we are ambifious of exeeut- abnqitly, eaeb fiiiTling that his companion? spoke a 

ing a daguerreotype of one of t^cni as a spceinien, di.aleet of FVeneli he had never learned, 
before they all go down among the fossils. A great (.hange, however, has taken place since those 

Let us tajfe a general ailthor: not one x\ Ii0'*lreep3 days, and authors graduaiSj’got Illji of their old affocta- 
poking .and poking into a particular subject, but an ti.iiis when they saw these were no longer ajipree^ated. 
omnium horarum homo, who goes at anything and every- Tiiterature entered into alliaiiee xvith war, trade, manu- 
thing without boggling, yet wlio, if the choice were lacture, law, divinity; as good or ligtter books were 
left to himself (which it never is), would prefer^ produced out the profession as in it; and society 

elegant literature—the thing he hates to hear people saw, not. without a little malleo in its triunyih, that a 

call light literature. It is he who is generally de-» man was not a bi^the better w'ritcr for being dependent 
scribed as a ‘ light horseman,’ because he rides like on his pen. I’ll* discovery threw a new light upon tlie 
IMazi'ppa, uncncurabortfd, not like .Tohn'Gilpin, carrying position of more authors, who were now seen to rank 
vveiglit. He had never time for deep study ; aifd iffic with painters, aetors, musiqiaus, and other followers of 
had, the accumulation of knowledge would have been art who address themselves to the taste.s, not the 
a useless burden; what be has is thought, observation, necessities of civilised men. Pecuniary sueeesj tliere- 
and fancy, according to bis degree, with a euflieiency of fore, Ijceamo the criterion of character with the million 
information spread thin over a large eurfaqe. In his literature was as good as anj' other profession when it 
boyhood and Iiobbledchoyhood, he rjad everything jjciidi and the author was estimate^ according to-the 
that eiimc in his way, and everything he could get in value of his copyrights. 

the vv.ay of, liis instinct blindly foreseeing what was But it must not be suppos^l that because this pro¬ 
to be his fate in tlse world. He has thus a tolerably duced a radical cliange iji the estimate of the profession, 
good idea of what has been achieved in the way of it was equally powerful in its operation upon the indi-* 
literature, and is not be deceived by false preten- viduals who clung to it. There must always bo a 
sions to originality. He began hj^litcrgrj^ifc in a little marked difference bi^wceu our author and his fellow- < 
personal discomfort, no doubt, from the«T)aueity and labourer iiHiterature—the captain, Or the attorney, or 
uncertainty of the ways and moans; but bo was proud the rcotqf or aurate, or the young doottn who publishes , 
of his profession, and proud 6f himself for being called anonymously for fear of being suspected of having 
thereto; and in the midst of nil manner of anxietie?, too much time, or the intellectual tailor, who deals as 
there was constantly a gulden sky in thq distance, as deftly»with the inner as the oullr n^n, or tho so-calleli; 
you might see by the illumination it threw upon his idle gentleman of fortune,* whq work^ harder" than 
pale face,, He g^ve up dancing at three or fqur and tho m(|pt nfechanical hind on his ostTO, These per*!- 
twenty, because he fhought it inconsistent with the sonages all more essentially part and pktjjel of 
gravity of his calling; and ho always dressed in mankind ; they belong more steictly to the world ^ iuid 
black, considering it a professional and solemn colour feel a moae practical interest in the business of ]^e. 
—to which, by the way, ho owed the seedy look he The author lias no profdsMon he can count' upon in 
had for nine months in the year, black taking very the mids{«of the changes pf tastes and 0]^iniras; ho 
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undergtnndi* no trade; and''le }ms no land, and tin 
invested capital to faK back upon in cas^of need, '-lie 
has thus a solitary look, and a solitary feelii;?. The 
thoughts of otlie:- writers are at once disturoed and 
amused by the variety of objects thjt dema id their' 
attention : he has but one^ ije is an author at home, 
an author in the street, an author in his waking- 
dreams^ an author in his slun hers. He is fond of 
solitary scrolls, and of Atf^lkiug^up and down his 
room. 1 - People think he is studyift;,- then; but he is 
doing no such thing. Toe'tn^ughts which ase his li^" 
.are floating, fron>,habit, abt'ut his mind like film, as'' 
fleeting ami unsubstantial; they may have fed and 
stsengthenc l him; or they may liavo merely entertained 
or excited; but whcn*fc,ig walk is at an end, they liis- 
Bolvo into thin air, leaving cnlir, as records of their 
preslmce, a lonelier look and a paler brow. 

The author is thought to be convivial, or used to he 
thought^o : hut tliat is a vulgar mistake. He is merelv 
social, and God knows> he needs it. In his early 
day^B, when sociality and conviviality were convertible 
terms, he was like his neighbours; hut he shared 
with everybody else in the influences of advancing 
refinement. ^Even now, to what phasis of sociality in 
his youth does he look back witli most delight, with 
most love, with most yearning? Why, to the pro¬ 
vincial tea-table; to the urn steaming on the table 
through, the white napkin covering the lid; or, better 
still, to the kettle singing op the hob—() heaven, such 
a song!—to the hot cakes—to the rich ’mn—to being 
, kindly pressed twice to take bread and butter. And 
then th"t standing joke—in the case of tluvkettle— 
thaV never was omitted, '^and never failed, about tlie 
gentlemen Iioiiig sure to keep the ladiei* in hot water; 
and the bursts of laughter with which the witticism 
was reccired—the white tlironts ' tlirown back, the 
bright eyes deluged with mirth, the pearly teeth dis¬ 
closed by the fresh and fragrant lip.s! God bless 
them!—these arc fimaway days; but the scene, the 
Bounds, the things, •the peAons, live in I is memory 
like .those of yesterday. Some of these brave girls, 
no doubt,, are dead, some are .'inxious wives and 
mother*, some apb converted old maids; hut to th.at 
solitary man, as he walks and dreams^, each of then is 
Btill, and always will be, 

A dancing shape, an imagj|,ga^. 

To haunt, to startle, and w.aylay. 

The author does not greatly affect large mixed parties; 
but this is not so much owing to his*' cherished asso¬ 
ciations, as to the obvious fact that they afford no 
spccim^s, for the exercise of his im.-igination and 
csyrapatnlcB, of natural feeling or spontaneous jetion. 
The company are playing a part, and dressed in cha¬ 
racter. They are afraid of one another, and of the 
penius loci) for thd’y know, by the very breath of the 
room, ’ that they are surrounded by the huge, bloated, 
poisonous lie men call cofcventionolism. 

Neither is the author, except on special occasions, 
‘particularly fond of what is tewied literary.society. At 
home, and in his walks, his thoughts, and his dreams, 
he is always ,^n literary society. Abroad, be wants 
relief, relaxation, change. He. ^as been #11 day in 
company with the wits of the time of Queen Anne, 
and, by way 0f a compliment, you asl kiiit in the 
evening to ‘meet’ Mr Tomkins, the writer of that 
celebrated disquisition, physiological, moral, and meta¬ 
physical —On the Ijiinmess of die Mole, He Is decidedly 
not flattered; in fact,, as he looks at Mr Tomkins, he 
rather feele'iiSlfiicai^y aisposed; and if Mr^Iomkins is 
an autilit'''ltke himself the feeling is mutual. So they 
are as a couple of sticks tbe whole evening; and 
.;;ycj@ilwer at that, seeing they are both literary men. 

ra.ther it had been Mr Tomidns the grocer, 

' 2!' other side of the street; for he is curious to 
jwho omament* those tasteful boxA.of dr^ 


fruit, whether it is a di'tinet profession, and by which 
sex fftllowed, and many other things Mr Tomkins 
could’tell him. Or, better still, ho would rathei'have 
had nothing; at all to gain by conversation r he would 
have enjoyed his holiday of mind, and have talked as 
i^ound natural ndnsensc^j^’s an 3 'body in the’room, and 
have felt tbs more comfortable and kindly, the more 
clesely in union wHh>vhis brothers and sisters of 
bur lanity, and Invoi^jfpt the better for it. 

The author, even if successful in his profession, does 
not make money—for we have no miracle of the age in 
vidvv, but an average author, lie lives like the class 
to which Ids taste attaches him, and in winch society 
fixes his place; and being, like all sanguine men, of 
a speculative turn, he has too many ups and downs 
to he able tb sitve. If, therefore, he should he carried 
off from his family befoi-e they are in the way of pro¬ 
viding for themselves, they have not much else to look, 
to—apart from the eh.opter of accidents—beyond a 
little I'lind in the life-assurance office to give them a 
start in the world. 

In personal appearance, the author would bo verj 
much like other men, were it not for the solitary look 
we have noticed. He lived during the transition 
period, when moustaches Struggled out against all 
manner of moral difficulties, and physical ones too; but 
he of the veteran class wc mean never gave way to the 
innovation. He had relinquished his black dress and 
other juvenile affectations before the struggle began, 
and he did not like to give in to new affectations, 
'idle debate, liowever, continued a considerable tin.e 
before the question was finally decided against the 
commodity of hair. He piques Rimself now on his 
strengtli of judgment herein; hut those who know 
him well, pretend that tlie ultimate decision was 
ngiinly influeiifod by the conviction to which he had 
arrived, tliat if his moustaches were at length suffered 
to come out theywbuld be horribly gray. Owing to 
his bc^ng obliged to carry fibout witli him in his mind 
Ids professional bu8ines.s, he is not clever at knowing 
people he meets but seldom. Being conscious of this 
infirmit}', and anxious to prevent mistake, j'ou will 
sec him remarkably cordial to strangers whose name 
he 'does not know, and mighty solicitons to have a 
friendly call. Tlis walk is sotnewhat peculiar, from its 
vagueness, and from tlie goal being apparently some 
‘point in tlie distant horizon not clearly mapped out. 
He looks as if he thought he ^ad taken the wrong 
turning, and diJn’t ea-c. 

li'he author rarely marries an authoress of his own 
order—that.is, vowed to the profession. He loves one 
now and again, no doubt; but somehow, before it 
conics to the fateftil question, they both grow cool 
upon the subject.' They find, after a time, that 
tliere is not change, relief, piquancy enough in each 
other’s society.* It would be tiresome for a man to he 
restricted for life to the company of the Muses: he 
would like sometimes, we will warrant you, to make 
a fourth in a roundabout with th#<Gracea ;' and even, 
for the sake of variety, to take one desperate peep 
at the Furies. The wife th(e«aiithor does marry, is 
sometimes ndt even Ijjerary ; but then she has a reve¬ 
rence for literature, and is proud of her liusband for 
being one ofeits acknowledged hierophants. She has, 
besides, if the union is te; be a happy one, a sj-mpathy 
VYith the brain-toiling man, and is always ready to 
make allowance for his * little ways,’ tis one placed 
by his peculiar employment, at least in fornRil matters, 
without the pale of the common law. 'With such a wife, 
and their children, when they havo ^y, tlie anther’s 
days, though not without their’vlcissitudes, flow on 
comfortably enough; for his help-meet and olive- 
branches supply in themselves , the place of business 
or land, and form the links that attach him to the 
soeial world. Tes, cares and trouble be may have, 
but riiey are not ■ unattended by overbalancing 
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compensations; forliave not liij lile-long energies been ‘All, 3 'ou are surpriseii: j'ou wonder that I should 
expended in a reined and olcgpnt industry, conlbicuig spcok o^i lioJBe liere, I (mresay.’» _ 
to til 'progress of general civilisation ? ‘1 coruoss that-is rather my feeling.’ 

But what becomes of the author at last? . thangllt so. Now, lyoa eamo hejp determined to 

Why, he merely passes .away%- flits b 3 'J Tike one of ’roiigH itf; and because 3 ’oii heard that there were no 
the 8hado\t% of his world of slsj^lows. fl'he public rarely comforts here, /ou brought^ as few as possible with 
follow iiim to inquire into his wheroebouts^ they only you. Am I right ? ’ * * * 


the 8hado\t% of his world of slsj^lows. fl'he public rarely 
follow iiim to inquire into his wheroebouts^ they only 
know that he has ceased to w^t% ana that^the quota 
he was accustomed to contrihuhi^ jheir arausenyiit 
or instruction, is now suppliefThy another. Let ns 
imitate the discretion of the public, for who^nows in 
what kind of obscurity we might And him ? (Jr, ratHer, 
let us fancy him overshadowed with lilac, labutnuni. 


‘ Very nearly.’ t , 

‘Well, that is nc^m3' !^va3^ ^ came to this place 
intending to stayij^ie tuffe, andj brought*in3ihora0 
)nth me.» Look ^ tliati Ufeaii—rather ditferent from 
•inlmper, I think f ’ V • 

And ho lield out a liit of capitSi leavened bread. 


and acacia, sitting in a rustic porcli reared by tlic llie sweet taste of which wa% suflicient pjioof that^ it 
fairies over his liead • wa» not made by any b.aker on the Bendigo. 

. ,, * ‘Neitlier dyseuterv nor imngestion in that, eh?’ 

t'O yield hin su'Uiji wrw ^ said Mr Ilollaeher—for sueli, I learned, was his Bssne. 

Health m the breeze, and skelter m the storm : , ,)^.^„nqcd. ‘Jl)id you' 

' and there let us leave him. bring a bakehouse with you ? ’ 

< Ir else he subsides into an editorship; his^life-long ^‘No, but I brought {.he bjlcer. If you will walk 
literary liahits, and the aptitude lie has acquired 1 ) 3 ' oVer to where 1 live, you shall see Iier.’ 
e.viieriencc in following the changingtastes oftlie public, ‘Her!’ 1 repented, with sullleiently bad manners'., 
Ijcing supposed to qualify him for th.at unpopular ‘Yes—my wife.’ • 

employment, which, when conscientiously pursued, is ‘I see,’ said 1; ‘you arc going to settU- here, and 

a true"business. ^ have married some eountr 3 ' girl tc^taije care of 

Or else he has the good-fortuno to die in harness, Very sensible tiling.’ 

tliinking, dreaming, and writing to the last; and so, lloffacher smiled ‘ {tome aqd see,’said he. 

with no longer warning tlian suffices to enable iiim to ‘I sliall be very glad. 1 like your bread exceedingly, 

adjust his mantle ere the silver cord is loosed, the and you had better get ijn extra loaf baked wlicn I 
Author steps calmly, and not unthankfiilly. .aiToss the come.’ « 

l*urn which divides the world of sliadows in wiiich ‘ Vou need not wait for that, if you don’t mind an 
he has lived from tlie world of sliadow.s lieyond. liour'.s w^lk to-iiight. We always have an extra loaf 

_ * _____ ill onr house.' » 

. ...TTTn.. . , 1 , ‘You’ll cxcu.'.c my saying that you use very reckless 

SIR nob 1 ACTTKlv AT IIOiIK. forms of exprt^ssion. “ House, home, and wifo!”—why, 

Onk morning, during my stay at Bendllj'o, in the earl 3 ’ you speak as if you were in Kngland.' • 

days of the Diggings, I liad a walk of sonic miles 'Or in Germany. I am a German.’ 

over tlio liills to a hole 1 laid Hunk in a iiew' spot. ‘ i’ossibly ; I am willing to believe it. At all events, 


On my way, I crossed gujly after gull 3 ’, in eaeli of 1 should Ii^e to know yo>i. It is not every day one 
which tlie mud-lieaps took tlie place of tlie tS'iginal meets a m.|.n wlio talks ^af *• dirkng at home” on the 
turf, and men, also of a mud-colour, were busily at Digging.s, and wlio speaks a I'orcign language Hko a 
work. For all that was going on, those places were tiiitjvc.’ 

very quiet. Men do not sing at gold-digging; and tlie ‘Tlial, at least, need not siirpriee you,’for I was 
noise of the cradles was almost tlic only sound*that brqjl in bingiapiV and 1 know tilt Englisli {leoplo 
told me I was nearing some new working-place. • better tlian I do my own.’ 

AValking on, 1 overtook a man whoso appearance wa.s ‘If you ’ll allow n>c,’ I said after a pauses‘I should 
sin.gular; for he wore a pair of spectacles, and had thf like to offer >oi»§ little friendly advice.’ 


air rather of a student than of a digger. If I had met 
iiim in tlie Scoteli ifighlands vqith a'kn.aps.iek and a 
geological hammer, his appearance would niTt fRve 
been likely to attract any notice; iut here, on the 


‘If you please.’ 

‘ Well, then, don’t invite me to your house, or what¬ 
ever it is, and don’t invite anybody. If you Iiavo got 
a little oasis of a home here, keep it, and keep .out 


Diggings, with a pick and sliovcl on ids shoulder, and strangers. Wliy, sir, tliey’ll oat all 3 'our bread, ajid 
wearing a muddy sliirt and a ver 3 ' tattered olil Iiead- dnnk your coffee, and steal your wife, for whiiW know^^ 
covering, I did wonder at liira a jittie. , He was short I dofl’t say that 1 sliould do tlicse thing8--of course 
and spare in figure, with a pale, contcmifialive fiice, not: nor will I go so far ns to say 1 shouldn’t. At all 
and seemed utterly deficient in stflmgtli for liard jcvcnts, 3 'our invitation to me is a* bad precedent, and 
work. I looked at him with a good deal of pity, and I advise you to recall it at once, or 1 shall certainly 
wondered what he was going to do with his pick and accept it.’ • 

sliovcl. ■ • ‘That’s riglit. I c|.n give you some of the best 

However, when he got to his liole, wliicli proved to coffee out of Berlin, anJ some of tlie finest beer con* 
be near mine, he wei^to work in the most business- sidcriiig tlicre is no malt in it—out of Munich, 
like manner, handled his pickm capitahstyle, and did ‘Say no more: I am your man. On your eyes ho 
not waste liis strengtli by raaifing tbo much running if, iff.come every f*unday till further ifbtice. 
at first. When, at noon, we all stoppeflsfor dinner, I ‘ No fear of that, for I defy’you to find the place at 


not waste liis strengtli by raaEfng tbo much running if, iff.come every f*unday till further ifbtice. 
at first. When, at noon, we all stoppeflsfor dinner, I ‘ No fear of that, for I defy’you to find the place at 
was by no means pleased to find tliat my friend in tile any tirie jvitSiout a guide.’_ _ * 

spectacles, with his tliin wir 3 ' arms, had done as mucli ‘1 am very glad to hear it, as it saves the trouble Of- 
work as myself, and, to all appearance, witli much ^ss resisting temptation. But I see the sun is two hours 

_xr_ rrsi.i. T T ...Ua Tu ovtarflsirsiT in 'uBinis 


•exertion. s This I did not understand, and I thought dowg. Is there anything in 3 %ur.iol 0 ?’ , 1 

tlie matter worth inquiring into. So 1 went to the ‘ Yes, a little. 1 daresay I shaliTget an ounce or two 
hillside, where he was lying in the sun among, some outof jt.’* ** #. ' .;! ■ 

frisky lizards, launching a bit of, bread, and*! asked ‘Itl hqlp you to wash, if youiikfe; for thgre is, wf; ' 
him to have some mutton-chops. Haviii^^ pointed out usual, nothing at all in mine,* I hope you are.not too'' 
tlio chops in question, which were toasting on sundry proud to let mo earn my st^per, and get tui 
sticks before a neighbouring fire, he replied: Won’t IValk into that extra loaf!’ ■ 

‘You are very good, but I generally dine at home.’ ‘Very weU. If you will wash, J’U get you the 
‘Where?’I asked ia amazement. stuff.’ -• 
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No more necdPfl to be saii^' on either side, and we 
went to work, llotfacber never kept mft waiUng'for 
stuff, and I was glad to find tfiat it was of prcAy good 
quality, and tlmfe we had turned out more fcian an 
onneo of gold at the epd of the day. Ii ‘ 

fi'he sun was setting ns we took our iaiy towards the 
west, quite away from the'Diggipgs. We pn.ssed over 
hills and valleys, each one so.lilte another, that it was 
woiiderftl Jiow a man coiM ket>L a straight line in 
such a oiountry, witla only the red^’^ht of the sunset 
for a guide, 'i'rees grei*^ thiUfy everywlvere,c many ofi 
them having the t^m charrsli or haif-burut, as if by 
sorao great fire. The ground was nearly clear of 
underwood, ^iiut it yieldsd a crop of thin long grass, 
and was covered every#diere with dead bougin-. FwjI, 

Ut tliu Ijuefiitiaii in 

AfbJe an hour’s walk Over siidli prOHlit) 38 ttii?, ffiy 

bjy' SOiiiu ImuliiiJirk kuottn lo Iiiuihi'M', 

/fj fhf Jitjh irnnoh a nftTf&V!, 
vnlV,. to Us UmA, ptomWS VUli lull D'llviod 
We then began a long descent. The short twilight 
of the south had passed away, and it was already dark; 
bvfc Iloffaeher evidently knew hia road, ami walked on 
confidently, ^’resently, we came to a level patcli of 
ground sliut ui by the hills, and here we were saluted 
by the baying of dogs, which came rushing upon ns, 
and gave niy companioiusonie trouble in keejiing tliciii 
off me. Having at last satisfied them that my person 
was to be respected, lie led pie up to a long log-hut, 
and, opening the door, hade mo enter. A« I as going 
to do so, 1 narrowly escaped having two arms thrown 
about iqy neck and being kissed, by a_ person wlio 
started back in affright at fiiseovcring her mistake. 

‘Lilia, my heart I’ said Iloffiicher, in^liis own lan¬ 
guage, ‘ this is a friend—an Englislinian, who gave me 
some dinner to-day, and I liave bro'ight him to taste 
some of thy sweetmeats.’ 

Lina gave me her hand, and a smile that^ivas w'ortli 
a supper any day to a^an not ven/ hungry, and made 
nio welcome. I aftewards \iecamo aequiWiUtcd with'j 
Lina’a-history, but, unfortunately, tlie details are of so 
improbable a character, that T would rather not stake 
my reputation by* telling them. To men who see 
mucli of tile world, and attempt to iSvspribc wliat tliey 
see, it happens not uiifrequcntly that, having a due 
regard for* tlie credibility of their story, they are 
compelled to Bujipress facts, and ik't.w'’ uiioii their 
imagination for probabilities. I may say, however, 
that Lina ran away from lioiiie under circumstanees 
which, 1 think, justified suo'i a proeeeihiig; that she 
and'Hoffacher were privately married at Strasburg, in 
a dingy gld chapel with blue glass windows; and that 
wery soon afterwards they sailed fur this country. 

Her appearance struck me with the greatest wolider. 
Not tall, as most of her eountrywonien are—Lina was 
a Bavarian—she h»i their rounded outline of figure,' 
their dark hair, so coquettislily braided, and their large 
deep-brown eyes. I wasfgoing to describe her as a 
Venus with the eyes.of Juno; bjit I refrain. A stern 
regard for fact compels me to #uay, that Lina was not 
a Venus. She was not what you would call beautiful, 
but she was vcjy charming, whicli is much better. To 
see that fair and delicate girl co&kirig mul^n-chops 
like any chef de cuisine, and as she busied herself about 
s^ch household'fduties, shedding around! hei^* os it 
were, a very atmosphere of sweetness and gentleness, 
was pleasant indeed. Lina would have been no marvel 
in a dtawing-ioom h^e, where, perhaps, she would 
have attracted no more notice than any Other young 
, lady:;";bui'herd^<& tl{,e tfiggings, amidst our?ongh life, 
she WM a bekutiM apparition—a dryad of tiio i^oods, 
.rather than^ag^ian. Wo paid her homage reverently 

’^Ight well say tliat ho would^dine at 
nut was divided into two rooms, and tlie 
cniwe mt was as clean as a drawlng-rooi^. 
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The walls, about four foft high, were formed of great 
logs, ^cd into each other; and the roof of slicets of 
bark, covered with canvas. A great fireplace waa*Hllcd 
wjth ft„gloripus blaze, and a favourite liound lay on the 
I'liearth. The rest of tile liounds—fine animals of the 
kind called kangtiroo-di^—were quasteredsin a shed 
outside. Two ba^ls of flour stood in a corner, with 
some water-kegs; and e/i rougli table and b' dies 
coin^vrised tlie fiirfiitfci^of the room. 

I employed myself in endeavouring to conciliati be 
dog. as 1 viteuded to make a pillow of liiiii by ai. 'y. 
'Meauwhiie, Lina had done with tiic ciiops, and .s 
busy r.ith some fritters, which .afterwards turneU out 
to be the most wonderful things 1 had ever oaic-n. X 
iini aware that fritters, or Jliltart, as the diggers de' '■ 
to call them, nh commonly known in the coloiuc 
inixluic oi flour and. w, fried and oatcu «if- .i. 
-riiis. is iiixuriouft dish, to wliveli a (ligp .roats 

1 flw Sflfltiay, wUea lit; is too la/y t; -rj.u .i 

l^« , y./rifth W'/r'A’/'v Tilt"/.* s/uiti 

nuitter. XIutc wvi.*e lu i))om, and ^ 

eaten with strawborry-Jam from Tasmania 
were only secondary matters. Given cgi 
and ever so mucli jam, do you sujiiiose 
ever have turned out such fritters as those 
think IIolTaclier could ? , 

Xjina sat down opposite to us, witli lier clasp 
resting eii Hie taiilc, .and laughed at us as we . 
her cookery. And when I paid her eoinjdimen 
her cakes, she said politely that the best conijil 
could pay ivould he to eat them ; vvhieli, willi llolj 
helj), I did aeeurdingly. I hope I have pivec. du 
to that dinner; but a better kind oflmterl.iiniu 
to follow'. 

iVe sat over our coflec, llotlachei iii'o i. 
distant scenes filmiliar to both of us, and Li 
with tears in her eyes, as our talk eidlcd ii| 
to her thoughts. X )6lked her if she would i 
he in li^r own country again. She loolwd .at. II iio.. 
and smiled, and said no: she did not w if h > Ix' 
hojne again, but she should like her mother to he ’’ -re. 
I went on to say (wishing to see liow near perfei a 
she might be) that she liqil expericiieed a great change 
from'lier native city of luxury and art, to the glo. in of 
It log-hut in a forest, witliout flowers, w ithout eom- 
painons, without music, witliout even a looking-glass. 
Ahe stopped me : she would prove to me that sh vas 
not without music, at all events, (imi die went into Hie 
next ropm. ' 

'tuna will shew you that she is content,' said 
Iloffaeher. ‘The aiuner of lierba and love will always 
satisfy a true-hearted woman, and 1 am woman enough 
to be satisfied with it too. I.ina can do without the 
flowers you speak oif and without companions; and as 
to a looking-glass, she has one, though it is cracked 
certainly.’ 

‘ And music V ’ 

‘ You shall hear.’ 

Lina came in, bringing a gulta# which looked as 
bright as if it Iiad just come out of a music-shop. 
Iloffaeher took it, and toucliinj^Jit with great skill, lie 
played one of*Adolph^uller’s simple little airs, and 
Lina sang to him! She liad a sweet rich voice; and to 
a skill of exeiition which bad evidently been acquired 
under good masters, she .added a certain charm of 
expression not to be obtained by any teaching. Slie 
sang many a song for us, now a melancholy Tyrolese 
air, and now some gem from the Italian, and some-, 
times Iloffaeher would join her in a duet. 

While,,! was saying something to Liija at the end of 
one of her fipngs—something very fine, I hope—to my 
surprise, she began to laugh, and said: 

‘You forget: my name is not Lucy. That is twice 
you have called me so.’ 

‘ I really beg your pardon. Jiid I call you so ? I 
con hardly account for so doieg^’ 
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T '. I ' sftiil the Frau Hoffacher. 

‘ 1 i a very pretty name,’ Hoffachei! o|||crj'ed 

! are quite miataken in your surmise?,’ said I. 
.”!i I certainly do know a^ady of thnf name, wffo' 
•>r Uke I^na~in nppejirance, /that is to say, for 

• .n »-ytliinft else she is very mfleroqt.' 

nonder you siijh, tiirn,’,sajd Iloffaener. (I had 
not do ifi any such ihinc;.) * ^j^y^ liadn’t you'ythe 
•• oura e to hriricf your Lucy wifl^ou, and go home to 
•' nernaldo?’ V 

‘Yo. entirely wrmnj,’ T replied. ‘My Licy,' 
r ’ n-.e yoai lady in question would go r#ar to 
> ^onr ears, if she heard ymu say so. Why^ my 
deal- yd. ,■ is a fine ladj;. Her ideas of industry arc 
eontim.’ I'- srJin wool, and slic‘ knoS's as niiieh of 
on,I, 7 iiii 7 '» , Vine a Pljootaa' Tridinn ’ 

^ijfl Jiiiia ¥iis aM Ml not long ago, Yfeii 

• li < not, I V l.iir tim» V * (CSerinnn ajj-tin.') 

I'.ionV V.OT lit'iift SMltVj. m\ 9,111(1 ‘ Y09.’ * 

' Itht !(,■ diud t> .(Jut tliu duo /uifj' iJluirciT to 
\ • le liad iiste not •' like me, and I don’t suppose 
sue i.s of a n.'t.irc to iiko anybody very much ; so, of 
■nurse, it is not probable that she uill evgr learn 
■ •ookiin^.’ ' 

' I am V, rv' •■jorry lo he.ar it,’ said my host, in a 
I’nnmiiiiT'.iii'o tone. ‘In lliat ease, you are to he 
jiilied ia*!'i-! tnai) condeinned.’ 

• 1 an I I b n’.'llgoil lo yon. Without feeling .any 
p.art 111 r sire ,) citlier, I am content to let any 
tfO pit^ 111. ’.'lie ehocses.’ 

1 cboos.. ‘ ,a d Lina. 

was 'll ' e iiiWdle of some l■olnpliment!lry reply', 
"li,,, ■ interrupted by a groat upro.ar among 

nies. '' u 1 were eviikritly disturbed by tbe 
I'leli 'il r.ingors, and we lieard*theni suddenly 
ilierini' i . av 'ni tbe but. lloffaelier ran out and 
V itii difflcelt, succeeded in calSvig them back. Wc 
got af i.'.o H e but, lyjid, baving slnit tben^in the 

inn. 1 Hin’,»«'e jirofecdcd to reconnoitre. 

I. iY<“ you ever known any one pass by’ here since 
on e IK '1 asked. 

‘ V. r ’ rot'!'e.i Hotl'.ieher. ' Nor h.as idna ever seen 
n.y person. I should not liave dreamed of le.Tving 
her !ier'', if i ' ad not considered tlie place so secret a# 

' II- f’r. 0 t'reni ’I'l risk of discovery.’ 

• A, doubt, til, y are only travellers; but ,at nnyratC 
vee ..'c in (> d-iu ' fous position here, if your jilacc gCts 
known. Have . ou got such a tiling a’s a rifle?’ 

Il .ipjicired ll'.'it lliere was a good double-l^liri'ft in 
the Init, and wth that and our pistils wc had plenty 
of itrm.s Fortunutclv, the moon had risen, and was 
■seiui'ig Iwi; ' tly IVe walked round tlio side of the 
hut, re vM' coukl obtain a vietr of tlie valley, and 
we sii’iP tii'i liguies ' f a good-many men mhving about 
.'■niong tbe tiees at tbe foot of a hifl. We watched 
'.cni {'.ir some time hut they advanced no nearer, 
i'hey seannd to have been surprised by tlie dogs, and 
probably ’waited all ■was quiet again. We now 
became convinced that they were not travellers, and 
feeling certain that tl^y would conic to ns before long, 
without the necessity of waiti^ for them in the cold, 
we went back into the hut. * 

We found Lina quietly waiting for ii9f stroking the 
hound, which lay at her feet. The old dog was evidently 
aware that something if as wrong, but he did not choose 
to make a noise about it, like the younger dogs in flie 
•next rooim In those days, one did not know what sort 
of reception one might meet with from strangers, espe¬ 
cially under circumstances like ours, and it was well 
to bo prepared -vfith a greeting for pcrsoi^f *all sorts. 
We therefore picked two holes in the olai^betweon the 
logs of the wall, one hole'near the door, and the other 
at the opposite side. By placing ourselves on our knees 
at tliesc lioles, wo could fire upon any one approaching 
without risk of being hit ourselves.' Tliis was very 


pleasant and satisfactory* but' then our door was weak, 
andtmight e.^iily he bur* open by determined men. 

‘ I d^esay those fellows won’t trouble us,’I observed. 
‘They niy that when the’bnshrangerjkfail of a surprise, 
they*of4;n shew great eov^ardice^ ana will not risk an 
open attack.’ J 

‘I ctlrc not,’^Iloffijfihift’Implied. ‘In any case, we 
have lost our home, jit.will not dp to stay here any 
longer, and we mu8*^urnOT off, Lina.’ * 

Lina, who, if si of tlie sort of*at^ck we 

^peeted,dii\ not^em\^.h ttffectod by it, kissed her 
TS}_sband, and told him Skat it didjot matter. That 
young lady’ seemed very doficiorn in the organ of 
adhesiveness—I think it is, called—am^ all plgpcs 
appeared to be much alike to Jjgf. 

l’rc.icntly, we observed a niov'cment among the 
strangers, and at l.nsr they r.ame towards the link in a 
body. 1 could not mivlic out Uveir nuyubety, for aus- 

I no thiit iho qmot of tlu* hut WiiR 

mifiaiiil, Itey cmi on m Mm-tifc, me taW ?;ml!ii- 

/jtniii t/js.' trw<t t** /•iHM 

tlw inner room, but abv; refused ivbHoUitely to ’.go: 
she smiled in liis face, and said she was not afraM. 
Meanwhile onr friend.s outside wore ailv.ancing; and 
wlien I jmt my head to the' hole again, t8ey jvore close 
up. Hereupon 1 shouted loudly to tliom to stand, 
which they did with quite a mjlitary precision. 

‘If you come on,’ I said to the first man, ‘I’ll fire 
upon you.’ ^ 

‘ Faitli, i am obliged to you,’ w.as the reydy, in a gay 
voice. ‘ you’re not the first tliat lias made me the same 
offer; birt if you think you’ll save the grog by shooting 
fne, you Ye mistaken, for thsrc’ll he plenty mStc okine 
left.’ 

‘ Save the f^bog ! ’ I thouglit: ‘ wljat does he mean ? ’ 

‘ Yon’ll get no ^grog here, if that’s wliabyou want. 
IVc can slioot tlic u hole of yon where you stand, so 
you had better bo off wliile you have a ehance. Leave 
us alone, a'hd we won't toiiyli you.’ 

I* ‘ It’ll iifjt do, iny liear'jy. My orders arc to search 
! this hut; and if yon refuse admission to the (Queen’s 
offieera, you arc spilling your own blood : so, now open 
the door, like a setiaible fellow.’ • 

‘,\V)iy,’ said,^t^i' Ilofl'aehcr, ‘they are the police, 
instead of tiU'lirangers. Wliat cun they want liere?’ 

‘'J'he police wear caps,’ ho replied : ‘ havc«tlieso men 
■got them ?’ » •» 

‘I can’t sei their heads at all; hut the man does not 
talk like a robber.’ 

‘ How do I khow that yijji arc the police? ’ 1 shouted. 

‘ I can’t take your word for it.’ 

‘ Well, come out like a man, and see,’ was the reply; 
‘and don’t be lying skulking there, if you aft: lioncsi 
men? 

‘ Oh, I daresay. You’ve got the odds on your side, 
•my' good fellow. Send your men hack fifty yards, and 
I ’ll come out to yon.’ 

‘Come along, then, and Aiok ali.irji;’ and I heard 
him send the rest of h;s party away'. lie then walked 
fearlessly round to thejliut-door; and seeing, from tb« 
plain uniform which he wore, that he was indeed no- 
bushranger, we invited him to cntgr. 

It appQjired that Be w'as a lieutenant 8f the mounted,' 
police, and that he had received information that aj," 
quantifj’ Ipirits had just been smaggled. on to the,, 
Diggings, and was supposed to be concealed in th^, 
neighbourhood. (The reader is probably aware 
at Utis period the sale of alf s^ituouB liquors 
alisolutely prohibited on Jiie DiggingiO Tbe 
reoeptipn Bur new acquaiiftanBfe* l»d MSbived WiC, 

dogs induced him to believe that the sinrits. ^tir«r|^i 
the imt; and. liaving called inf his men, he 
to search among Lina’s goods and- 
course without effect. ' , ' ■ 

Hoffacher invited Inm to sit down and 
beer-;r*the legitimate article made 
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which lie couaented with thaftaffahility which members 
of his profession always display on such tticasions. * He 
was a younjf fellow who had lately arrived in the 
colony, and wlio^had the luck to obtain a bert ii in the 
police, an occupation for which he seemed ti hive a« 
strnnff natural taste.' lie lauj'hcd ll^rtily when we 
told liira we had taken‘hitfe fjjr a nushrangerand 
he said that, from the solitary situation of the hut, 
and the number of dpjrs wc kep'u^c had been inclined 
to forp) a similar ppinioi^^of j:b!\ Jle seemed rather 
carious about Lina, who h,..d,hid liersclf ii\ the other 
room as soon as ^le could. /Sbffacher, however, woMra» 
answer no questions, and the lieutenant evidently did 
no^ know vdiat to mnke,of us. However, ho had the 
smuggled grog to disj^er, and the night was pasi^ig, 
BO ho was obliged to goiifl', though he lioiioured us by 
sayktg that he should have liked to have stayed till 
morning^ His men brought up liis horse, which, with 
their own, had been left tied to some trees; and ho 
wished us good-night vej-y politely. t ‘ 

We congratulated ourselves on so good a termination 
to .this adventure^ and Hoffachcr was delighted that 
Ito should not be compelled to break up his home. I 
did not'Wouder at tliis feeling, for, in addition to the 
advantage of seclusion he possessed there, the valley 
was one of the most charming bits of woodland scenery 
you may find in all thgj colony. 

Out came the guitar again, and wc strolled about 
[ under the light of a more brilliant moon than you ever 
see in the north; w'hile the screams of, tlie opossums 
in the neighbouring trees broke in upon the sweet 
notes of the CasCa Diva wliich Lina sang for ys. 

iSr feoflacher’s ‘at home’ for this evening was 
shortly at an end. Wiiy have I described it ? Why 
have I told a story^ without a beginnii^, and without 
a de'nouenient ? Because it is a piece of actual life — 
one of those glimpses wliich sometimes open upon us 
suddenly in our journey through the world, and as 
suddenly vanish, making ps fancy, by tin* strangeness 
and incongruity, that we ar» in the midst,pf a drean*. 
In the host of diggers among wliom I ever elbow'ed my 
way, there were plenty of curious characters from 
every coriler of the earth, witli curious antecedents; 
but somehow ifiy thoughts lingf.cd longest with 
Hoflkeher and his charming wife; and not seldom 
have I paused in my thankless and solitary labour to 
call up before me the log-hut an(V<‘t% inmates, tile 
isongs of Lina—and her capital loaf. 

GLASGOW AN?) ITS CLUBS.* 

The history of manners in a great city is the liistory 
*of civifisatioD, and, if written for the world, would 
make a highly interesting and amusing book; ll^t Dr 
Strang’s volume, unluckily, is of a strictly local cha¬ 
racter, and the really valuable materials it contains aih 
so intermingled with otjeure names and details, that 
tile general reader will have some difficulty in making 
^them out. The work, liowc^, was not intended for 
the general reader, but the Glasgow reader—who, by 
the same tok^, was so delighted with it as to buy up 
the whole impression in a twinfting—and» they who 
have not had the advantage of being borp within hear¬ 
ing of St Hugo's hells, must just suhmit^t? a little 
trouble in looking for what will well repay the search. 

' The progress of Giasgow, even within our own 
recoUection, presents one nf the greatest marvms we 
know. I'rosqli in^dflderable port, on a sliaUpw rirer, 
employtng for its heavier shippingibusinesa GIbenock 
and P^^pUwgow, a ^re of s^es down the Cl^de, it 

and Uf { fr, Cflintpsf$ of tho Omditihn, MoHtm'St 
sfj fl/ (Ae Citj/t the Paef and Proemt 

■ XuTs.D. Gtiffip., London Md Oluagow. 



has grown into a great maritime city; and he who 
wijul^revisit the sylv.i'h solitudes where in youth he 
Iiad i^ndered, solus rum sola, his whispers unintemupted 
bv the faint hum of the distant town, is now lost and 
hewfldcred*'amid'stress, terraces, and squares resem¬ 
bling the aristocratic omarter of Edinburgh. Under 
Such eircumstanpes, iOHs interesting to notice the 
external appearances^f,l.he population, as described by 
D^Strang,' in thj l ^t qfiarter of last century : 

‘ Gentlemen and rf&Jesmen invariably wore dark- 
blue coab; with clear buttons, not double-breasted, as 
in tuodeAi days, but having buttons on one side only ; 
the Tj^st being usually of the same cloth and colour, 
with deep pockets and pocket-lids. Tlie breeches of 
tradesmen were always of ,corduroy, buckled at the 
knee; with which they wore rig-aiid-fur stockings, 
and shoes pointed at tie toes, fastened with hiiglit 
brass buckles; while th&r costume was completed with 
a cockcd-liat. The garb of the higher classes was not* 
much Jiffcrimt, except in quality, the buttons on their 
coats bt^ng gilt, and tlie shoe and knee bucklc.s of 
silver. With the exception of young boys and clergy¬ 
men, every man in the city wore long hair, soaked with 
pomatum and cohered with powder ; some having their 
hair wrapped round with a tilk ribbon, lying on their 
backs like a pigtail; wliile others had a bunch of 
tlicir hair hound with a knot of rifthon, dangling on 
their shoulders, called a club.* At that period, too, the 
dress of the ladies was at perfect antipodes to that 
whicli we meet with on the streets of Glasgow at thi.s 
moment. Instead of the small fly-away bomu t of ijio 
young Ladies of the present day, we find tftat their 
grandmothers and great-grandmotliprs sported towering 
liead-dre.sses—their liair being all liard-curled, anointed 
with scented pomatum, and'white with jxiwder. There 
was perliaps i>it such a contrast in the shape of the 
gown, it being then worn particularly long-waisted; 
but ill place of tli^ now neat bout.s or satin slippers, 
there was nothing then in use but shoos witli sliarp- 
pointSd toes, oniamenteJ with stone aiid cut-glas.s 
buckles, all having French heels at least three iuelies 
Ifigh, and as small ns a man’s middle-finger; and a 
large fan completed this fashionable toilet. W'lieti 
ladits had occasion to walk out, the streets w'ere so 
.full of puddles and mud as to render the use of pattens 
almost universal; and, from nmhrelias being yet 
••unknown in the city, each woman found it necessary 
ib wet weather (and ITeaven knows how often, if the 
climate was no bettorjthen thun^t is now!), in order to 
prtWeet licrself against wind and rain, to don a dup'd 
cloak or black i^k calash; which last looked like “ a 
huge floating balloon, enclosing the whole paraphernalia 
of the head-dress.” What a contrast docs this present 
to the movements of the ladies of the present day, who, 
with all tlie advantages of every modern safeguard 
from the climate, persevere in sweeping the footpaths 
with their silken flounces 1’ 

At this period, or before 1700, the furniture of the 
houses was plain and substantial, #nd still- exhibiting 
in the dining-room the precursor of the sideboard—the 
cupboard or buffet, ‘ with shebres fanciftilly shaped out, 
and their edges painted in ainerent colours, such as 
green and light*blae,?ffid even tipped with gold. On 
these shelv^were displayed any pieces of silver-plate 
that were considered -w^ortli shewing, and also the most 
valuable and richest-coloured jliina punch-bowls, jugs, 
aSid Cups—such, in fact, as are now frequently seen on 
the chiflTonier of a modern drawing-room. jJelow tliese 
shelves there was a hanging-leaf, which during dinner 
was upraised, and served as a sideboard; and when 
dinner *was ended, it was again lo» down, and shut 
in with fro® the centre, and reaching 

nearly to the ceiling.’ Silver forks were unknown, 

• Tbebeys ef this period all wore breeches wliich were made 
of leather, and supplied by eklnners at team Is, 6d. to 2s. a pair. 








iitul steel forks witli more than • two prongs un- reconiponst for \ cjowdcd population and common- 
<‘omnion. ‘ In the days of Queen Anne, it was tlio stairs.’ m 

conniion practice among the higher circles fl^t*the Ik conBidAfttblo section of tlie Glasgow of tlie pre- 
dinner should he put on the table, and the ladies placed sent d^ is noted for the sad-coloured religion whiclt 
at the dinner board, before the gentleme% were talk'd oxcjteslthe ire of such ungodly p^sons as Sunday- 
or allowtHl to eater. This was also a practice almosf excurs|)nists, and m hieh, .it is ^o be feared, will even- 
universaliy follftwed in Glas^siw up lo the beginning^f tually do injujf to a good cause by the extremity to 
, the final decade of the last century ; antkwas tbit the wliicli it is carried. il Siufl not bo supposed, however, 
more necessary when a hedafioiti was tho.only, leeep- that tlierc is anytiiinl^new in this pntimsiaam, or that 
tion-room in tlie house. Mo'kBSR liic small-cuni^any the interference of jjjfe clergy with the doin^ df laymen 
dinners in Glasgow were at this period pUced dn the is a usurpation,rfii7sm*fact, itsis but a verg partial 
hoard at once, after which there might be in^omoio o^ tfc.siini]>tton of ora allY/lf(flt 3 ^ (lur author gives us 
j the u])per and lower end dishes, but nothing more. ()ii, jsnic curious instances,%ora tlie Se^imi records, of tho 
> ci'c.at occasions, howevc'r, tliere was sometimes afegular power exercised by the ministers (m>r tlieir iloeks. In 
second course; but as to a tliird and a dessert, tliesc the latter part of tlie sixteaiith eeutur)^ the Session 
were altogether reserved for an after-i'igc. 'I'lio wines cdhdemns osu-ntatious marji^e-feasts,*8nd ordains 
‘ generally were port and ghorry, and oceasioually a tliat the cost of ilj>' ^linucrs or suppers stiould be 
bottle of Madeira. As lo asiiotlle of French wine— Is. Cd. They prohibit lleshcrs (butchers)* from 
■ such as claret—which, thirty years before, was so kdling meat during the preaching on wcelfcdiiys j and 
common tliroiighout all Hcotlainl, it may Ix;^ said to .bring persons to jiuhlic repcntiinee vlio keep tho 
I have been in I71).j in most houses a uon ows in Uni's, superstitious da\ of Ynlc m Clinstmas. Tliey enact 
i O.itcake and einall-lieer were to he had in every family'; that the provo-t and bailies shall he clde;^ of the kirk. 

I the former was jirescutod even at state-parties, and the In 1000, they send ‘searchers into tlie houses to nppro- 
i latter was always jdaced in two or.niore china-jugs at liend absents fiom the kirk.’ In ICIO, they reijitiro 
the corners of tlie tablcisfor any guest who miglit wish that all families shall have prayeis aiidnsaltns morning 
to (luaff such a luxury. Drinking water at an enter- and evening; and tliatuiaalcrs shall give ii^aii account^ 
taiiiment was ’altogether unpractised. Clieese was of those iii their families who have not the Ten 
invariably jirodueed at the close of every renast, and f’onimaildments. Lord’s I’raysr, Creed, i'll. 'The town 
w.is .ilwaj'S accompanied with London porter, winch to he watched on Suhlialh-day from 12 o’clock, to 
was decanted into two s’llver-ciips, wlicn the parties set' that no travt'llers out or come in. Swearing 
jiad siU'li to displaj', or into a large crystal goblet t r on luarket-^ays to cost the sinner 12d. In 1(152, a 
’ c'hinii-jug; and, like tho love-cups of the tinivcrsitj-, committee of elders are appointed to prowl furtively 
these were scnt^circliiig romid the board, and wore about search of persons who sell milk on the 
accordingly mouthed by all inclined to ta.tte the Sabbath. In IGtIl, a peAon who stands uel’oJe his 
then fasbionablo Kiiglish beverage. Ices and fliiger- door on the Sk]|)batli is to answer it before the Session, 
glasses were still in the womb of (fi>iI'ion, and each As for tho (fenouni'emcnt and piHjislmients of oti'euces 
j person generally carried in Ins poi'ket a small silver against eoiitineiJlie, these are too iiumerrtus for men- 
u ■ .vTt-knife, which w'.is unlicatalmgly brouglit from tion.'Tlioy include‘satisfying at tlie pillars, barefoot and 
jta ill bne-id.'iee if a golden pippin or a mooi'lowl-egg hareleggi^, in siu'kelotii, and being carted through tho 
pear by lujy < luucc cMlci'ffor its aid.’ # town;’ ducking in the Glydc, by means of a pulley 

111 those days, hard drinking was common, and con-* fixed onMtic bridge; smtuling at tho (Toss, w'ith ‘a 
tmiU'd to be so long alter, ‘'rhire was a baeehamdian fast baud or iron about their ertiig, and a jjpper on 
fct.iiiip iitiout th(' everyday life and conversation, as well tbeir forcliead, and w'itliout cloak or jilaid;’ iinprison- 
as about t)i(' lilcraturc of the lii'^t century; ajjd the niont, bunislimont, standing in tls' ays’three hours, 
man who <'ould talk longest about wnus, and who "-a'd tlicrcaftos’^liipiiing. N.B. tfenteel people let off 
could likewi-c curry off the most b()tlle.s, was looked "‘Ih a line. In the matter of standing by;the pillar 
U])on with favour and admiration. It was, in fact,,(it (pdloryingj, that is ordained to he discoiAinuid while 
that time an exception to the geiu'rnl rule for aynaii the Hnghs> at'Xiu town, as they laugh at this, 
to be either willing wreapuble of Joiwiiig tho ladies after Very dillcrent from sueh matters as'-these, certain 
dinner.’ Tlu' suppers were ihuch like tlie ■iintjcrs of street-customs are noticed as being introduced in 
the present time. ‘ The invitationi^ithougli not issued Glasgow in flic latter tew years of tho last century, 
for a month in advance, were oiteh despatched a week wldcli -we have often witnessed in smaller towns in the 
or ten days before; and on such oceasioi^it was the earlier part of the present. 

custom for the ladies to continue at tho table till a i ery this period, from the great quietude of tile 

short time before the general break-up., 'These, too, leading thoroughfares, and also from the’absence of all 
were generally very merry meetingsi and the evening’s police control and interference tln'roon, wo find tliat 
pastime was always enhanced by a glee, a catch, or a ti"-’ somcwliat imyirovcd streets,* and the lately intro- 
song ; or sometimes, where there were young ladies, duced pavements, had become tho common play-ground 
by a rondo or on tlie spinet or piano. 'Tea-parties, ot the young people of nlluelasses OTd both sexes, la 
also, were very common. Ladies frequenting such •^*'y days especially^ the young misses indulged ia 
entertainments—whidi wore ever redolent of cookies «w>wng the ting-stores with tlieir pcevoia, for the p»r- 
and shortbread—at*tTie hour of six, rarely remained Posf "f pl«y‘“S at pall-all; wiiile their brothers were 
beyond eight o’clock, at wteich tune* “ the lass with busily engaged in % more energetic and exciting 
the lantern” was formally .announced—the constant pastimis of muslin;; the key, of rofibers and rangers, 
accompaniment of every lady (whetlilr protected by “'“i of -f I'l the long evenings, or in moonlight 
a genaeman or not) wh(f might, in those gasless days, nighfe,«tht' streets were likewise peopled with gay and 
be out after nightfal!. The almost total abandonment I'aPPy ^<>7^ “'“1 girls—the one making tl'e welkin ring 
St the present time of the good old custom of tea- with the stirring cry of “Through tho needle-e’e, 
drinking, so invariably prae-tised about tho period we bays!” or the other dancing singing the incizing 
are sketching, is more to be regretted than perhaps roundelay, “About the nierry-mj^tonzieJr white 
any other tha* can be mentioned. It waun easy and botis might be heard (mcalion^ly alStmg their happy 
economical method of assombling people, '^*es ki the famous old choral chant of < 

without much previous preparatioib^nd without any London bridge is broken down; 

formality. ’When twenty or tliirty friends lived within , Dance over, my ladye gay; « 

u few hundred yards of each other, they were soon * • London bridge ia broken down 
invited and as easily collected. It viras, in fimt, some J "With a gay ladye. 
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monotonously enough. Tales of travel, general con 
versation, even friendly arguTncnts, not unfrMuently 
failed, to please; and a pacing of the deck in 
abstraction, with the never-failing cigar, was pcThaps 
the highest enjoyment within feach. On# portion ^)f 
the cabin j>as8cnger8, and nearly all those of the steer¬ 
age, occupied tlftjniselves niuo'l^lossjmiocentl)'’: gamirtg 
was deep, and lamentably yigrossing. fit no time, 
except during meals, could oti o ^j^ tcr the saloon svith- 
«ut finding parties engaged #lff:afds or dice, r Mr 
Edwardson often saw tliousamls of dollar lost* and 
won in a very short time; and he learned twt sc^rala 
of the steerage pas.scngcrs in the J'anaiim, -^hp had' 
acquired at the Diggings a competency for their *ation, 
were known to have betted it all away, and afterwards 
to return In the same 'vessel to begin their labour 
anew. In 'the cabin, Ed^ardson observed, as one 
redeeming feature in the paifful scene, that, whatever 
luck befell, no unseemly quarrelling took pl.ace. Money 
was easily won, and cheerfully lost, and ev^'ry one 
seemed to preserve great good-humour, indeed, it 
was altogether singular and suggestive to witnc.s8 the 
nonchalance with which suiHs of money were trans¬ 
ferred and shoved about in Californi.i, whether in the 
way of trade or in tlic^lisrcputahle schemes of gam¬ 
bling. Many professed gamesters watched for the 
unw.ory at every station, and crowded to thc-sleamers, 
where they were nearly sure to gather a ric.h harvest 
during the ennui of a sea-voyage. One of these gentry 
joined the Panama at San Diego, with the intention of 
ij^aking a little forttme out of the gold-laden passen¬ 
gers ; ^ut there happened to be one or two others 
earlier in the field* and more knowing than himself, by 
whom he was so completely p/ucked, that at Acapulco 
he took leave, having lost all ho had. 

I'rocecding on their ’. oy.'ige, and touching for a very 
brief space at one or two places hot worthy of notice, 
our travellers at length reachcd^capulco, a beautiful 
town on tlie coast of Southern Mexico. The steamer 
anchored j^iout du8k,*in it snug liarbour, whc#c were 
two Eritisli ships-of-war, engaged in the protection 
of our commerce in those seas. The outline of *he 
land, which was all that could bo diseerncd in the 
fast-deepening twilight, was rieh in tropical faliagc 
and graceful undulation. Edward.son, with his thr(j(? 
especial associates and the handsome Englishman, 
immediately lauded, to m.ake the most of tlieir tin#B, 
in a voyage of discovery on tlie tenipting-loo^ug 
shore. They found the place, whiclucoiitaius three or 
four thousand iniiabitants, mlich like otliO •trc^iral 
towns, shaded by the graceful bai^as, and shrouded 
in piazzas with jalousies. Rambling through one of 
the principal streets, they came to a hoiisi^l^yiodly 
proportions, which w.as handsomely lighted up, apd 
from within music and danoing were distinctly heard. 
With more assurance than perhaps w^nld be tolerated 
in many other places, the young men knocked at the ^ 
door. The host himself, as is the custom on a gala- 
night, camo ferw^d to receive, as he supposed, some of 
his invited guests. Tliougli he seemed a little surprised 
at the intrusion, with toue Spanish courtesy lie at once 
invited the strangcr^co enter—the oi^cors’ uniforms, 
it afterwards appeared, beit% a gejicrally accredited 
passport. The youthful Frcii#iraan, wko was the only 
one of the party sufficiently aeqnainteirwith Spanish 
to converse intelligiblv, a^jologised with much grace 
for the liberty they Inra taken, and introduced himself 
and frier^s by presenting their respective cards. They 
were immediately conducted to the hall-roora, where 
their eyes were 'gladdened by the sight of numerous 
Spanish beautits, with 'some of whom ooi^travellers 
made acquaintance by means of tbgii^nterpreter, 
and even malgr£ his md, and were sora engaged in 
the mazy waltz. Dancing is almost the only thing 
Spaniards perform with indastri/{ and tlie foir ladies' 
Of Acapulco did not, on the present occasion, seem 


at all disconcerted or Misplcased at the impromptu 
accession of jtranger-gii^ts. 

Aftck enjoyigg tliemselves for a short time, and 
partaking -of tlie fruit*‘and other tefrcslimcnt pre- 
sentlid.jour^oung gentlwncn, again*tendering thanks 
and ail)logie3,*()ok leavb, intending still further to 
cxplors* the nAghbourtwoik by tlie light of the ftill 
unclouded moon, j^er a short stroll and solacing 
cigar, our ndvcntiu® learned that there u'as that 
evening—wliich hih^ne(T#o bMhe eve of seme of the 
thousand-and-on^saulto^ >ffe Spanish calendar—a' 

a ndangtf or danciiig-jivty among the lower classes, 
locuriiig a guide, they resolved see the fun. The 
dance was on a green in the suburbs tliff town. 
T^je musicians were seated ffhder tlie tnics, with "two 
or three guitars, which th^if»ac(',onipanicd with a 
monotonous chant, ft.a* sometimes rose into a, gierry 
strain, the efiect of which was always to inspire the 
dancers witli renewed energy. Around “the space 
allaitcd for dancing were small booths, where were 
exposed for sale cakes, frhits, aqiia-dmite (ardent 
spirits), and a favourite drink of the Me.ticans oalled 
pulka, which i.s njadc from the juice of a spocids^of 
cactus. The grangers did not here join the dance, as 
the aqua-dienm was hut too visible in it# ctliicts on the 
men, and the travellers feared some jcaloffs Mexican * 
might ho too ready witli his knilc, should he observe 
any attentions to the fom.ales^present. In fact, there 
did occur a regular row before our party left the spot; 
and the police being se#l for, secured several of the 
more turbulent townsmen, among whom a jealous 
quarrel had arisen, exasperated by the drink in which 
(^liey hi!^ been indulging.^ It was past^twBie in tlie 
morning wh8t the strangers retraced their steps to the 
quay, where, •ilka snmil tavern, they found a lodging, 
intending to talcj a fow liours’ rt% after their adven¬ 
tures. The weather was very hot, and tlif dormitory 
to which they were .shewn eonsistM of a row of cots 
without aiu' coverings, ranged along the bare walls of a 
, very flltl'ivj'oom. Here Ej^.irdson and two of his friends 
threw iheniselvts down withoutptiiidrcssing, having 
considerable misgivings on account of the alisence of 
one of their number, the gay licutcnai)t, who had 
unaccountahly ^isatroeared after •tliey had reached 
thtir quartersi?fired and worn, however, to be 
able for furtljer exertion, they hoped tii| fcest, and 
resigned thenj^elves to sleep. In tlie morning, the 
strayed one* was found, sound asleep on the dining- 
tahlc iq the piazza, the table-clotli spread over him, 
having wisely jireferrcd the coolness of his hard couch 
to the closeness and moth than questionable purity of 
the dormitory assigned to his companions. 

That day there was a great church-festivai,^and the 
strangers mingled witli the crowds of lowiis-pcopW 
wending to the cathedral; with them, too, they received 
,a cross on the forehead from the priest. Afterwards, 
tliey perambulated the town, where there seemed to 
be a general holiday or fair. Booths and stalls 'were ; 
erected along the streets,•where vaere sold floiveriS* 
fruits, relics, &a. OAiasionally they met a gracefully 
moving signorita, muiled up closely, leaving nothitig' 
of the countenance visil^ but tlie sp.arkling blac^, 
eyes; a duenna d^nroI^foHowing. (Their walk, ili, : 
short, pifsentcd them with all the characteristics of; 
Spaniel town within the tropics, rqjxed up with 
inconsidfl-ablc share of what we may conceive to i 
been the glare and grandeur of ancient Mexico. ; 

Fatigued at length, our i*rty returned to 
the*inn, and immediately ther^tor returned 
steamer, •amidst a deaj|niug< clan^pir of hoatm^f 
striviff'g with each other lor the f#re. We shall 
add, that the business of Aqppulco k chieftjr 
hands of English and American merchaatth'/’‘j!pi#! 
poHsossitn of California by the Unitgd Statoi 
a ^eat impetus to the trade here, for, kS tiftp' ^'ll^ers 
in passiijg always remsun at least twepty;*fl(W bours. 
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much Californian fi-old finds ^its' way into the pockets 
of the nicrclinnts and^tradcs-^cople of ^^capulco. Mr 
Edwarilsoii roin.irkod, that at all the .places wlwre they 
stopped, the Mexicans seem'to stand greatly fn awe 
of their United'States friends, or ‘harbariant of tlie. 
North,’ as they are called ; so much !<>■, that grangers 
from American vessels ai«) ifsver neebsted, oa in tho 
slightest degree interfered'with^ by the local police; 


would ‘have resulted tb in *' usolute impunity. 

Notwithstanding this prostyle, however, no visitw} 
would think hintS-fif safe without a ready-i)rinltiS 
revolver ini'iis pocket, with which it would bo anything 
but'difficult'to set Mejjii’an law or force at defianeje— 
verifying tho trite rfllcirk, that‘bravos arc gener.illy 
but i^owards at heart.’ " 

Tehnantciiec, as yet an insignificant town, was the 
next stage in tlio steamer’s progress; and lierc, e.\- 
changing tho mails, they took in a few passenw'cis 
bound for Vera Crux,'’and set fortli once morwfitr 
I’amitna. " 

■ 'file steamer, with which we arej row about to ]i.art 
compnnj', arrived at Panama twehty/onr days after 
leaving San ?'rancisco. Tiiey cast unHwr about two 
miles from the town, the water being too shallow 
for nearer approach. 'Phe Hay of Paiiama is verj’ 
extensive, and, being open to tlio sea, most vessels 
come to anchorage under lee of the small island of 
'Paboga. On the day of Edifardson’s arrival, tho wind 
blew fresh from tlie town, so tliat the passengers liad 
to beat up in a long eanoc-like boat W'ith a latccii-sail. 
Th^ vo^ occuiiied twq hours, and w'o^JbcF them aj' 
very completely. liidwardsoii, with ab tit a dozen of 
his fellow-voyagers, took np their yv<frc,‘rs in a haiicl- 
somc hote^. kept hf a mulatlo nian,KO wiioni tliey h.ad 
been recommended, as the most honest and attentive 
host in a population wliere sucli qualities arc rather 
scarce. 'Phis per.son fully justiflcil the r port of his 
good character. TIis wife wUi, a most graceful and lovely 
quadroon, who waH; giiarded as jealously By her lord 
as if he had been a 'Purkish pacha. Mr Edwardson 
had the gond-forlvme to obtain a glimpse of tliis really 
beautiful cruaturd’ by blundering mi-a certain occa¬ 
sion into the wrong apartnic.ifi;jf-nhieiltion.vlly or not, 
de.poneAl tnyetli not. 

'Phrec particular friends of our traveller bad preceded 
him from C.aUfornia to Panama, and by' mere chance 
he discovered they bad been dis.appoinlcd in uiocuriug 
a passage by the last steamer to Nctv' York. They 
had taken a scantily furnislfed lioise, and were keeping 
'bachelor’s hall,’ finding this tlic most pleasant and 
econoipiCal way of living while they awaited the next 
Vpacket, now expected to sail from Oliagres in almit a 
week. To the residence of tliese gentlemen, Ed ward- 
son, having procured a* guide, set out on a mid-day 
walk under a tropical sun. 'Pile heat was felt to be, 
^ intense, even to a South (Jarolinian, in his New Orleans 
suffimer costunce. Tlie crowded low-lying town, the 
seeking evaporation from the Shallow water, together 
with innumerable exhalations Itill more offensive, con¬ 
tributed to make our hero pronounce Panama the most 
repulsive pla«e he had <<uet wiih in his .extensive 
travel. He found his friends, guiltless of edit or vest, 
seated in the piazza of their dwelling, •each|„with a 
cigar, with feet on the railing some incherf“ahove his 
head—in short, in a state of luxurious abandon, dis* 
cussing with a negro atJendant the merits and courage 
of .sejreral chanticlftrs tied by their legs at saf^ dis¬ 
tances, ^d wl^h at>iate%Bls wero Boun(^ng a loud 
defiance^ to es^ otHfer. V 

Tliere cliaoced to bevan unexpected theatrical repre- 
Bentatioi;^r;ln tlie amphitheatre, which turned out to 
*be a verjiburlesque affair, and might have terminated 
aomawhil sfetkmsly, in consequence of an EiMlisht/lktfs 
Handel, performed i{ Spanish. 


Mr Edwardson, vSitli a pretty large party of lii.s friends, 
got adisiittance behind the scenes through the agency 
of WJ *powcrful gold. Ax the general entrauce-fge was 
almost nominal, a motley audience thronged the vast 
space in frent of the sfieiies. It may be imagined that 
£he concealed spectators—those of them especially who 
snderstood the language—were vastly amused at tho 
Spanish vc'.'^ion of our^ immortal drama, and at the 
mode of its exhibitiofl. '•Some enthusiastic admirers of 
tlie'‘\i»ard might, |^er^Bst!cc, even have felt indignant at 
the ‘'dcscewitioii; but all went on quietly enough till 
thd g'lios'S’ appeared to Hamlet, and beckoned him on 
to follofr. .^t this moment of breathless awe, a young 
naval officer, detecting some laughable incongruity in 
the representative of the dead, put forth a crooked 
stick from b hind the seoftes, and trijUind up tlio 
sheeted spectre, who straightway fell to tlie ground 
with a most ungliostly ^rasli. lilooil spr.iii.g from liis 
fiiee, and in tlie fury of the moment the spectral part,, 
was aP forgotten, present personal revenge being the 
upiKTiuott tliouglit. Drawing his dagger, tlio injured 
jierformer flew towards tho supposed autlior of tlie 
t,riek, who, luiwcvcr, witii liis companions, liiid betaken 
himself to instant fliglit; some of tlicm crying aloud, 
in Spanish: ‘Al.as, poor ghost!’ .and the audience ] 
catching up the exclamation witli shouts of laugliter, 
and great good-liumour. The strangers escaped scath- 
less, more, porliaps, than one of them at least deserved, 
and the play went on, minus the ghost. 

After a good iiiglit’s rest, Mr Edwardson sallied ! 
early from liis hotel to find the counting-house of 
.l.acharccsson, Ncilson, & Co., agents for the Aviieriea'n 
steamers. Here lie procured his ticket from Cliagrcs 
to Now York, for which he paid loO dollars (I..;{0), : 
and tlicreafter set about liis arrangements for the only 
toilsome portion of his present route—the transit of 
the Istlimus of Daflen. 'fiiis business also completed, 
as his fellow-travellqrs had been more dilatory in their 
movemonts, he took a solitary stroll tlirough tlie 
town.’* lie looked into soverin shops, ciUes, &c., for 
tlie purpose of forming an idea of tlie character of 
tlio population. Tliere was a most, lieterogeneous con¬ 
course from every part of the eartli. Some were hound 
for Che Diggings, full of hojie and energy. Many of 
,the.se appeared persons of respectability; but by far the 
greater number gave the impression of ruined fortunes 
and idle sclioiiiing. All, of course, were indulging in 
gulden dreani.s of the future. Quito as many indivi¬ 
duals were retUTiiiiig, either ricli and dissipated, or 
disvsppiiiitcd and niisemlilc. Gambling and debauchery, 
in tlieir most diKmamg forms, were everywhere visible, 
and the police of tFie town, composed wholly of negroes, 
weie'^qffc.ite insufficient to keep down ttie constant 
brawls aiffi brutal ravels of the populace. Mr Edvvard- 
8011 witnessed a whimsical instance of tliis inefficiency 
in the case of^va British tar, who, for some slight 
misdemeanour—breaking a window, we believe—was 
consigned to tlie police, and who contrived, however, 
by the prowess of his own single arm.te keep a whole 
convoy of ‘the niggers’ at bay, till he was finally 
persuaded into more just and paciflc.policy by seme 
eouiitrymen, yho had come ttrwle rescue. 

Tom ligd another andl'moro affecting example of the 
state of sodal matters at Panama.' In one of tho 
best cafe's, he eneouirteced, to his painful and unbounded 
surprise, in the humble j^ise of a waiter, ah early 
sciiool-fbllow of his own, the Son of a rich Virginia 
planter. The young man, on his way to jCdiibmia, 
against the wishes of his friends, had fallen into bad 
society, had been robbed and cheated out of his all, 
and hath been compelled to take aemenial situation 
for braaaSM;nil he should hear from home, whither it 
was some time"ere shame Would permit him to write. 
Edwardson had 'the great and unmingled satisfimtiou 
of shortening his probation, iniistiug that his fr>®^ 
should accompany him homej and did hot finally p“» 
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from him till he saw him received with pardoning 
welcome by some relations itj New York. SAdi iiro 
the vicissitudes—and they are more miraerouXand 
rem.arkabio than might bo imagined—of a stare yf 
society altogether anomalous fii the hisftjry of the 
world. • , •«» -/ . 

After a sojourn of six days; Mw Kdwardson gladly 
sot out from Panama, in comj^ai^ witli a large party, 
for Gorgona, en route to Chiijjjj^. ^his route, as it 
existed at the time, is well known; and since wicnj 
the railway has changed everything: we sT^ll, thyre- 
foie, merely say that our traveller, after a toilsome' 
journey, arrived in safety at Cliagres, a «mall, filthy, 
and unhealthy place. A ruinous fort stands at the 
mouth of river, ouce«iio doubt intended to protect 
the town, out .at i)resent it is desortft and useless, 
except that troops of ragfflj|l emigrants often take 
^ slieltor within its w.alls, no man forbidding or e.xacting 
nugbt in recompense. A small steam-boat, employed in 
navigating the sliallow waters of tlie bay, caviled our 
triivel]er.s to The limph-r CiU/, a noble vessel of 2000 
tons. Near her were anchorwi several other first-class 
steamers, two of wliieh wereiaxniml fur Southampton 
with gold, and another fiir New Orleans. The Empire 
Citj/ had on hoard 2,000,000 dollars’ worth of gold-dust, 
ami above 200•passengers. §oon after noon, they 
weighed, and steamed maji'stieally through the Carib¬ 
bean Sea straight for .Tamaiga. 'J’hc pass.igc w.aiS 
rougli ; the wind blew almost constantly in a gale, 
creating no danger, but much st'.a-sickness, .so tlial .i 
T^-ry lurge proportion of the passengers were to tlie 
few invisible. 

Prom .fanmiea.^he p.assage to New York wa.s imin- 
tcrruplediy deliglitful; and .as ICdvvardEon—bis lie.alth 
now eomplctel}' restored—gazed again on his native 
slmres, he felt almost as if the events Tif tlie past year 
had I'.ecn but a troublei! dre.ani. At New York, he 
Jig.iiii enibarked. and in a few dll|'S reached his home, 
having travelled nearly SGOO miles in fortj| days, 
iiieludiiig Jloppages. K.asy travel this, tliough some¬ 
what eoslly, compared witli tlie former four months’ 
overland journey of above half that distance, making 
.at least 11,400 miles in all. We notice it thns parti- 
enlarly, as perhaps one of the moat remarkable inRcliiees 
usually to be met with of what the to-and-fro sjste*i 
of our d.ay niaj' aeeoinplish in a space of time so sliort, 
and at a cost of loss than L.I.YO. Wliat stores JBt' 
future thought—wjiat puzzling, gyiitefiil, rainlww- 
tinted memories—what nsefif lessons in I^'e, may 
not such travel aflbrd, especially ip the younp*nnd 
energetic! Many a reader, we diwbt not, will think 
even the hardships of a prairie-journey nottojjjieavy 
a price to pay for the varied instruction aift^prailrncal 
knowledge it is calculated to impHrl. 

ST N I C n O L A S’ ^ V E. ' , 

We are not ^avva re whether our little tarry-at-home 
friends are M^tiainted with the fact, so firmly 
established in the minds of their young continental 
neighbours, that thepfood St Nicholas, the patron of 
children, pays them an anmul visit abeut three weeks 
before Christmas, bringing wMi hinf a foretaste of the 
good things more peculiarly^longiilj* to that glad 
gathering-time; and distsibutlng his donations with 
strict impartiality, acoprding to the different deservjngs, 
Since his visit of the year before. He travels in very 
■ nnpreteiWing stylo, and by an unusual route, coming 
down the chimney under clover of night with his bag 
on his back, md, stealing softly to the side of each 
■little sleeper’s bed, drops his token of aMKhation or 
reproof into the stocking, winch ij««lTOys carefully 
suspended there the moment it has been drawn off 
the night before. ,Wo to those who have laid their 
unbrushed locks on the pillow, or tucked in their 
unwashed feet beneath the clothes, or, worse still, 


who have allowed sleep to steal unwelcomed* 

ove^ tear-swuHon cyeliiB or plosion-printed brows! 
St Nittli^las is ivslirewd observer; lie readily disecrns 
such.trilees', and interprets tliem as easily as a tale 
tliatns told. Wo, then,*to such deTinquents in the 
I morning, wlienAlic clatter, anif the bustle, and the 


prattle begins, and ijjch»li#lle hand, ami tongue, and 
eye is busy finding oi^how one’s self and one’s neigh¬ 
bour has fared 1 A.WR()r.Yiiiiim li^r who has«nothing 
better to exliibij^llm ijBrtf.^i’ijim the Iffoijjnstiok, 
iliat invitfiahle toKcn ^'‘wfeaimrobation and badge of 
' ^g race! *' -• 

Those who have studied sueli miatters, det^re it 
fs .all a mistake to jiarticuljyise St Nicliolas as the 
cbidreii’s friend; that in so Jmngwe ac% on the*old 
]provorb, of getting uii imdi niff1?iking an ell, and take 
advantage of a ensual carcnnistaiice in the life •qf tho 
smut—his having rescued tliree little cliildrcn about 
to be sold as slaves, fed and clothed them, having 
fir^ put them into a tub and washed them well—an 
exTOijile to future nurses—toTlonstitute liiiji the patron 
of ehildrcii from that lime forth. We do not venture 
to decide the punM<» not professing to be learned in Uio 
merits of themalendar-roll; hut tliis we know, that 
wliatever gooa deeds followed him, tlf# oiie remains; 
for, looking out of our lireakf.ist-ritlim window m one 
of tlie northern towns of Fniinje, on tlie morning of tho 
Clh of December, we are iuslantly made aware tliat 
some extraordinary iiilhicnce presides over the day; 
our Roinowlmf; dull busiifess street is suddenly trans¬ 
formed into a festal-gallery. Over the way, at tho 
grocer’s^n through the closed glass- doors, we can 
^istinginsh^bmetliing iiiosi liriglit and jll'J'J^cmjting 
.all the littleto loiter, and take a wistful peep ns 
the}'pass alofii^u school. Lower^iwn, at tlie baker’s, 
it is just tlie samw story; item, at flie fruilj.stallB along 
each side of tlie street. In the liquses, and out of the 
bouses, wherever eatables or drinkables are bought and 
sold, there^tio little roundtable is spread, covered with 
*il.s siiow}'wlotli, and en^^ied with a pile of g.ay and 
glitleriiig things. Wo must pbsiwvely sally out, and 
have a nearer peep: so, though the frost is sjTarklirig 
down from that cold bine sk\’, shining t‘ven in the 
siqibeanis, aiii^Hi^jijjl^lie lunmiigT-hamiol outside our 
footway is now a sjitpalli of ice, and our landlord 
lias been all the morning wrapping uji tlie ^mps in 
' the court wy;fol|iiiidles of straw, and fixing a tent of 
sailelolii over tlie laurustinas, wliieh only a week ago 
were si* trimly rangcl^n boxes for our winter-garden, 
stUl we must Screw up ovff courage to desert the fire¬ 
side, and see with four eyes what tlie wonder is. We 
must, whctlier we will or no, for little hands and 
eager voices have gathered clamorously i^nd us; 
theft is pressure from within as well as from without. 
So, perhaps nothing loatli, hand in hand, and step by 
' ’ step, even with the j oungest—growing young again 
I Tftrsclves for the monient—'wo stroll away through the 
streets, and stop at every^hop. and gaze in at eve^ 
window, one of a crowd ofl niot^'rs, maids? and 
children, all delightemy bent on tho samo absorbit^ 
business. _ 

And a very pretty si||fot those windows are, with 
their shmv of a da^—gon^o-niorrow, fts if such things: 
were never in existence, until Christmas and New- 
year’s# l^vc* brings them out again %as good as nefrl 
The Ercncli fully understand the secret of channiog 
by novelty; they do not allow their attractioffls.tC|i, 
wegry the eye, or appear oufrofAime and place. TNj 
gloomy winter’s day hM its Mber tints, Itfc'wntBlc, 
textures? the minnl'iinn^iintT tbf %irX'hinm 
shojftwjpdows as surely as ftto ^e gsfdeU^^'! 
imjierial visit creates eagleiT and tricolor 
and medals and busts, all to vanish with tbO OC^HNShn ; 
a^estifal is as sure to hying its* ^onions,S 
in theiiitam to disappear, as if the earfl^^ more 
^robai^r, the Hting generaUen, had sw^i^fej th^ up. 
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•Tho shops on tliis St Nicliolw’ Ere are a sight worth 
seeing, not tho less' b/} from Uio tnarveilous ojjeapness 
of those ronllj' beautiful, though perishable speoiracns 
of confectionary^nrt, within tho reach of all cither to 
possess or admire. 'What .country but France would* 
trouble itself to malce a child’s parait'isc all nrer the 
land on that dull winter’s d»iy, .and place wiihin the 
reach of tho sma[lc8t, or the weakest, or the poorest, 
something to enjoy, f'r tj.i_e e!»« nditurc of a sou, or 
eren *,nour un rien,t /*' I'u 
The day is over; and fiW.'i -areVll gathered roun^ 
their foreign flrefjde—those**ittlo English cliildrcu^df' 
whorf we have been w'riting—brothers, and sisters, anh* 
cousins. Tiiey have a Jjotiie together in that stran^fe 
land, beskli's the otligBjiomes that are always ‘home’ 
in their own land fir Sway. ^ j^nd now they talk of 
this,, and now of that, comparing both, and wondering 
what woq]d absent dear ones say could tliey Iiave seen 
the sights tliey liavo been enjoying all day; and flieii, 
half credulously, they begin to look forward tcfctlje 
night, and to speculate what iiortion of good tlf/ng's 
may fall to each one’s share. 

- ‘But, you know, it is all a storpowthere i.s no Saint 
Nicholas,’ remarked Herbert seornfulV—an assertion 
producing; an' immediate elainour of dissent, and an 
appeal to mamma ftora tlie younger voices. 

‘ I really cannot tcH,’ replied tlic mother gravely: 
‘the'morning will declare.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Fanny,’ remonstrated Herbert, proud of 
his ten years’ wisdom, ‘you know very veil it is all 
stuff and nonsense.’ 

‘How CM I know, dear Herbert? WcAiucet with 
stringe ^mngs abroad ; buff-, in my private dpiiiion, il 
is only anotlier name for that prcsidiiyt^'spirit wo find 
in every well-ordered little liouseli|^and whetlier 
we call itc.Teanie, *or papa, or Auifc, Fanny, or Saint 
Nicholas, be sure the little ones shall know in the 
morning in what estimation i( liolds tlieni.’ 

‘Oh, if it was but Jearje!’ lauglicd all- the merry 
voices, ‘ we sliould be safe cnjugli.’ - j < 

‘But mamma, o<- papa,’ said little Alice gravely, 

‘ tlioso*spirits know our spirits too well.’ 

‘ 7 00 well, dear«lnld.’ 

‘I am sure,’ exclaimed Edwjr(J^»armly, ‘Alice of 
• all people has least to fear.’ • 

The children all looked thoughtful. There was a 
sjlent pause, and evidently a considi^abls quantity of- 
inward examination going on, when the quiet train of 
thought was suddenly iiUerijipted by a staxtled ex¬ 
clamation from a ncar-siglited old lady, V’ho was sitting 
beside the stove, and wlio, intending to place her cup 
and saucer on tlie top of it, and so sip her tea at 
.^cisure^d in comfort, had miscalculated tlie distance, 
and allowed'it to topple over witli a crash, disch^ging 
'. its contents into her lap. 

Now this poor oU lady, the aforesaid Jeanie, was r» 
countrywoman of our own—not so very old eit’i.ef,4 
,.,Jbut her life had been so s^i^ and dreary, that it seemed 
to Iftve doubled'Jts length; and.her health so broken, 
^nd spirit so subdued, that toMie oldest amongst us 
she had nevai; appeared young.® Long, long ago, when 
a mere sehool-girl, she Iia^een married to a distant 
relation of ouf own, a mM who bought her only for 
, her money, and treated her with carelesaness^frora the 
very Outset of Eieir married life—a caretes^Ms that 
) i4 after-years, and untler other evil influence, deepened 
Into unkinditess, and even into cruelty, until friends 
found it necessary ^ interfere and effect a separsydon. 
And so, with a narrow income, without any experience 
*of life baysLd-’jlTat of ifean'n unkindness, aHd,,as she 
s; ■ ^hersSf gxpres^ iv without chick or child, ^pr felood- 
<) teUtlon to stand between her and the world, she had 
I ^ face It aa' alonO, and perhaps often to feel that the 
esperienqpd in this novel' cohtact^as 
tfepcawy Jtjlrksome as the habituated tyraamy'ftom 
-escaped.' ^ 


Very simple, and guyeless, and humble-minded, our 
poor i^eanic was ; an oddity undoubtedly in manner 
and.''‘kppearance, but so far slie was rather a gainer 
by <jpming abroad. Her little peculiarities, both natural 
and acquifed, passed ?iere for some of the varieties of 
‘insular manner?.;’ and.jier dress—u;liicli r-lways pre¬ 
served tlie fa8liioh-";orfi at tlie time of her sepanition 
from her liusband, espscially the round mob cap witli 
whicli she had, -js^^sorl; of badge of her half-widowed 
"posttion, covered lier'"^hen sunny locks, and wliich 
seemed ii»t tliose latter days so antediluvian at liome— 
looked real I j' becoming and suitable liere. in its close 
resensblancc to the liead-dress in general use, trans¬ 
mitted unaltered from generation to generation. 

The darling of tlie children, what was -she, indeed, 
but a grown-llp cliild licrself, even to tIi£?iiomely pet- 
niinic by wliich slie dc.'dred they should always call licr: 
tliougli tlierc was soniefliing even in tliis—tliis tacit 
setting aside of later ties; tliose vague footprints of 
sadnest; tliat tenderness of spirit that led lier alway.s 
to hlainc licrself ratlier tlian another, and to speak of 
lier sole enemy as ‘ poor^fellow’—all this was so much 
more angelic than ehild-sii, tliat they liardly knew wlic- 
ther to love lier as a,conipanion, or revere lier as a saint. 

■We liad nlw.ays been iier'^slieet-anelior; and after 
our departure for a residence abro.ad, slie liad felt so 
lonely, so unequal to the business of life. Unit she had 
roque.sted us to seek out a quiet lodging close to 
ourselves; and from flience she used to visit us ever.v 
day, but chiefly in the evening, wlicii she delighted in 
quietly si]iping her cup of tea as she looked round at 
all the bright young fiu-es gathered in at that hour; 
while-on any little festive occasioA like tlie present, ; 
she was sure to participate so warmly, tliat her friend 
was certainly' not far out in quoting her as an alias for 
St Nicholas. 

But to return to tho crash. Herbert, one of the last 
arrived of the cou ans, and who evidently' had not j 
impoited a large stock of politeness, now responded j 
to the general start by a lioistcroua hiugh as lie | 
exclaimed : ‘ Well done, old woman ! there goes our j 
best cup and saucer.’ i 

He v'as silenced by' an indignant poke from Edw'aril, | 
whe/’hastily' rejoined: ‘No, indeed; it is one of the 1 
tvhite ones : it can be matched for a few sous,’ | 

‘It is of much greater consequence to have dear ] 
Feanie all wet, and lier nice black silk ajiron stained,' 
Sa'di loving Alice. 

‘Oil. no danger of hat,’ cxclainied practical little 
Lu<fy, ‘if you vhie it off at onceand taking a nice 
white IiandkerclilV*'’ out of her pocket, she put it into 
Alice’s hand, and ran round behind .Jennie’s chair to 
ascmam'ttho extent of the damage and pick up the 
fragments'. '' 

All this Vhile poor Jeanie was standing up, shaking 
i>U over, half rcaSy to cry, and incessantly reiterating; 

‘ Deary me, deary me! what an awkward mischievous 
creature I am.’ Alice, down on lier knees, pursuing 
the meandering streams that flowed^tifiP^very direction 
along the silk apron, and assuring dear Jeanie,. in her 
soft comforting tones, that she*A'»B neitlier mischievous 
nor awkward, (but, on tljp contrary, all that was nice, 
and kind, and gofld. /' 

The parentt left it* among tliem, smiling to one 
another, ■ as tlie little'-scepe brought out sometliing 
cliaracteristic of each of tlie cliildren. Who knows hut 
St‘Nicholas was looking dpwn the chimney too ? They 
all said so the.ncxt moment, when Lucy shKiuted out^ 
‘A miracle, a miracle:’ and, starting up from behind 
Jeanie's chair, displayed to their wondering eyes tlie 
enp and'e-^uTCr, perfectly unharmed, ti|lit and whole as 
ever. 

‘ Nonsense,’ cxdaimeji Herbert roughly; ‘ you 
smuggled a ftesii one round.’ 

‘It is only a rogue would think of it,’ retorted port 
little Fanny. 
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‘ ('onie and see for yourself,’ sauf Lucy quietly; to put her young churn to bed: ‘ What would the 
ami all gathering round to iiftesligiite the cas*, dis- good Saint N^iolas sajp to come and find nothing 
coverojJ that the cu]) had broken its fall, and nothihg readjp’t * 

else, by alighting half-way down on some small-co^ in So, ffliortly all were well tucked in and fast asleep; 
the bottom of the coal-box. • • ' • Jlhou^i ^unt h'anny declares that, a^nll hour nfter- 

‘Mercy (gt us; it fs truly miracuhnis. What is going' wards, Berbert J the unbelieving Herbert—had his 
to hai)pcn me! ’ Pxelnimcd tlie’still a^^nibliug .Tcanie. • eyes wi4p openf lived 04 tke cdiiinney. What took 
‘It must have been St Nicholas’ gulirdiauship,’ Aunt Fanny into the Nursery at that hour, we do. not 
muttered Herbert contemptuoB ah^^ • • care to ask: we al^^uld tellyn the niorniijg that 

‘Or old King Coal.’’ cxelaimlBWllffi Fanny, at Biec* somebody had been ».fce-?Jt^ierous someluidy too*- 
putting it to music, while each sweet y(%ng voice for each gaping-ii!3|litlioS„ij^,l<yw(?k was a.s fuff as it 

_ ____-1 A...I,I ‘iK ..ii\ -j" . . -1 . . 1 s. . 1 .. . 


putting it to music, wbilo each sweet voice 

catching up the chorus, encore and encore, ^eft'pRor 
tfeanie nothing else to do but sit down aii^ steddy her 
nerves, and think it was very good fun after all. 


tor cacti gaping-m;|iitiit!^,isftt'i<Xbock was as luff as it 
kRwhl bolirwith all mainij'r of tiny cakes and bonbons, 
winter-fruits; while,*perched o!S*the top ofteaoh, 
Wats some little symbol of the estimation ^ wlitfti its 


They wer^n the midst of their///('c, when the sound ow'ijjir was lielil: on all hut fflerbert’s ; Iks, stocking 
.. carriage-Wicels stopping at the dooi,iand a pull at w'as so full anil so heavy, it wilMtnough toMnnko him 
! the iiall-bcll, startled us all ^ifriish. It was rather an a votary of St Nieh(^.s«for ever; hut some twipim of 
!! unusual hour for visitors; ailfl we do believe, .as all eonseienee seemed to whisper that all wois not right. 

I si^ooked towards the door, some amongst us expected As he sat on the tioor, he emptied oiif the dlutoiits of 
j! no less than St Nicholas himself, .lustine, liosi’evcr, the jiocking, and there, sure enough, on the top of all 


ushered in a gentleman well known to the fapa And tke ponbons, out came rolling % Hat round stone, with 


mamma, though a stranger to the young ones : he was this mottc 
one of tile doctors of the iilatX a kind and intelligent I eharaeter ; 
man, speaking Fhiglish fluently, and Viijoj ing most of j heart.’ 


this motto nttaehcd, written in a slilf offl-fashioocd 
eharaeter; ‘ Har^iy^ tlian a stone i.s an unbeliei^ng 


tlie Kiiglish practice. AWtIi the ease of a well-educated 1 I’oor llcrlieiwgrew' very red ; in spite •f his boasted 
Frenelmian, he at once entered on the object of his nianhood, the tears would start: tJ »y wcre^iealthful 
visit, and stated that, having h«x;n called m to attend tears, however -no angry word .aecompanied them. 


: .an English gentleman, who had arrived by the packet- | even when saucy little Fannj* t.ajiping him on the 
bo.it tbc nigbt before, and who lay dangerously ill ai ; shoulder, exclaimed: 

line of the hotels ou the quay, one of his firsi inqiiirie.- ] ‘Alia ! Mr Jlcrbcrt, this docs not come altogctluT of 
I h;Kl been about the family of this house, and whether doubting St Nieholas; you doubted Lucy w lien slie said 
Ti tbe doctor had any acquaintance with them. Being she foiindUic enp and .s.ancer unbroken; .and you 
aiiBW ered in tlie aGTirmative, he had mo-t urgently ijpuhtcd *g!ll|e’s goodness ii^ going oil' to WNsu-sbimd; 

rcque.stcd the doctor to call and acquaint us with Ins and jou cloning“ tlie raseiu's ” repentauco’-* 

position, and entreat Mr Ross to come and see him. ‘Hush! litti^eliatterbox,’ answcml Herbert good- 


‘Hush! litlJi^dKitterboN,’ answcml Herbert good- 


‘ lie is unable to write or oven hold a»p"n,’ eontinius] humouredly, as li\earel'nlly laid aSttlc the .admonitory 
the doctor earnestly ; ‘ hut he adnutted me so far into stone. ‘ 1 don’t doubt, at anj rate, that I'll iS.akc some- 
his eoufidence as to say, that .al|hougli a rel.ation of thing good out of thi.s; there—go s?e what you’ve got 
yours, there had been an estrangement wliieli jnight for yourself^ - 

prevent you* accedingliTs request; but lie cifumis- . And foljowing the dirji^ion of to finger, all the 
sioned me to say it was the request of a dying and young eycsTieheld the gay plumage/f a t>arrot perched 


the dirji^ion of to finger, all the 


to ting 
:‘Mt' a i>ar: 


rot perched 


repentant man, wdio desired to leave with you—a.sva 011 the top of the stocking hesido Fanny’s Ullte bod. 
mutual friend in former d.ays—a message of reeoneilia- And now the laugh wa.s fairly against luTyithough we 
tion and contrition for one he h.ad wronged : he *11118 eiinnot say she shore it with an nmeh philosophy as 


himself Mr Barnard.’ ' , 

At the sound of this name, a half-suppressed exela- 


Ilefbert. Tlieffsimfl 
good and fair enough 


mation ilnttereJ round the, little eiielo: our eye* Lenough—a 


Wftying Alice, what cmbleiixwas 
lor her f Ah! there JtfKSSi; true 


involuntarily turned towards Jeanie; she had rij^n 
from her chair unnotits d durin^tlie dbeliir's narrative, 
and, bending forward, had cager^t devoured eve% i^rd. 


, briglit rose ! But why, ah 1 why, 


as if instinctively prepared for tlie fiwe tliat had taken roses f 


is that winged inigel risinj? from its petals? Is it to 
remind us, our Alice, li^t sueli fair ones belong not to 
earth—mat thuir home fl^ot here, oven amongst the 


all the rest of us so completely by surprise ; .and now. And Edward —who'with all his goodness, dear 
with a glow almost of youth in her elieek aniUim^ibS, noble hoy, is at times a little thought too stably and 
she—yes, the timid, irresolute, trt«aulous .ItCnio—now unbipding—he has a Gothic ehureh with oii excefedin^ 
drew licrself up quite decidedly, and befor* .iny of us high steeple; while our thrifty little honsokeeper, Lucy, 
liad been able to utter a word, stcadiJf replied for all: iias got a bouse of her <wn, a veritable Freiicli chateau, 

‘ I will go at once.’ » w ^ sugar, with its steep roof anu tall eliimnoys, and 


‘ I will go at once.’ 
‘Yes, .sir,’ continue 


‘I am that glwtenan's wife—the individual to whom windows before amt beiiiiun wiiatjji wonaeriu* B 
you liave this moment aUuded; my place is by his Nicholas!—how well ftc know flieni all! Only ^0 
side; unless, indeed,’jmd here the voice faltered for Herbert, w'e think he \wis really too harden him; ani 
a moment —‘ unless ym^ell nid tliat sucli an interview so every one agreed, whem after a goodTreal of wbis- 
may endanger his life.’ \ * poring consultation*wdtli ^icc during, the day, and; 

Wc felt dear Jeanie was wht; noricnowiiig how some fur#ier mysterious closeting by himself, Herb^jt 


Wc Mt dear Jeanie was nKlit; notknowiiig how some fvirwior niysterums closeting by liimscit, 
short, how precious, the monurtfts ni%ht bo; so we eiitorei^ the-dining-room after dinnor^aiid M'alking'upT^ 
wrapped her up warmly, witli her double escort to his unblc, apologised manfully for his rudeneas 
«he descended to the c^riage. .As she was letiving^he poor Jeanie the evening before; and priducjng thtf- ' 
j:oom, Herbert murmured: 'I know I would never go identical stone, now convert^ mto a lettcr-pre.*8er-''! 
to such a rascal; no, never a stop!’ Amidst all her suelf as we sec in the ^lop-wiiWows here, tli0',top5|J 
preoccupied agitating thoughts, Jeanie stopped short, neatly parted vi ith a do« b#a*ing %a«Jj^branoh-s^’ 
and kindlv lavfnir her Vmnri iir.nn hi. i<a*n 1 ‘Mv douhdfiss Alice’s suggestion—h# requested 


douhisss Alice’s suggestion—h# requested 
present if to Jeanie, as a sort o^'mnende, , * ■ 

an. opportunity before you are as olTas I'of feeling And amojigst us Jeanie did soon return,but 
what a blessed thing it is to forgive,’ the same broken-spirited, nefvous pior Jeat^;K5^i« 

The next moment she was gone; we heard the struggle bad been a brief oife; but in > 

carriage drive off, and then came Annette, clamorous i^ys wep realised hopes in w^ch , 

0 * J, • 









foiled. Her htwbund had ‘ catect her blessed; ’ hU own 
true, dear wife. He had accepted tliy, higher mes¬ 
sage of forgiveness ahd reconcdliatipij irom ..he'lips 
of the gentle messenger, who so truly practisecf'what 
she preaehed. find so she Imd fulfilled her n^issbn— 
no longer drooping earthward, darklyt gropingl for her 
buried talent, she was up ■•ujid rcadyVrorn tfeiit time 
forth to entea into the joy of lier ‘..ord. 

We l«d tacitly Urojiped the ^^fuiniliar appellation, 
and could' see that shg Viifc/'le;^^^. at the substitution 
of herlnarricd name*; it po r sc^udud ns a mockery 
in her ears. This was explained to the eldei childrqa;-, 
and Kie young *ot es, un(|ucstioning, followed tHwi 
load * out ffx a long time we eoulil perceive that they 
addressoil lasr with a ceiiain degree of liesitatioii, jind 
gazed with a sort fffl. inquisitive awe .at tlie new- 
faslijpned mourning garment!.;'.vhilc we do. believe 
that to tins vc'ry hour a lurking suspicion is lodged 
in their hitle lU'arl.s, tliat their own de.ar .Icanie was 
spirited away on that eventful night by St Kictplas 
himself, and transformed into ‘ Mrs Harnard, inVIiik" 
widow’s cap.’ 


THE MON 
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'rnu honour paid to sonVe of our most eminent artists 
and savaris at the close of the h'rencli Exposition, and 
to some of our mamifaeturo s also, has been recijiro- 
cated by a distinction conferred on M. Jloiieuiilt. wJio,. 
as the author of the pcii<lulum expt'rimait lor demon¬ 
strating AirtEiatation of the earlli, made livv'.llW'f fimioiy’ 
a fi5*w years ago. 'I’he liiTj'iil Societ.v^^u (heir anni¬ 
versary meeting on St Andrew’s gave ttieir 

highest award—lhcTlople.v medal—tlie distinguislicd 
Fi^nelimaii, who eiime over to receive it in person. 
At the same time, tlie royal medals were given—one 
to Mr Hind, the ustroiionier, for liis resi>"ielie.s, and 
distxivery of ten,.of tlie iu's;i.,minor planets; the otliei^ 
to Mr Westwood, i^lio.se reputa'tion ns an i^itoniologist 
is well-known. 

M. Foncjiiilt, tl.ough only abont tliirty years of age, 
has made iiiiportiv.t discoveries m opJ;es a.s well as m 
n. .'clumies; and many will re-iR.'Stoer'iiis gyrosertpe, 
by w.^h he also dc'monstraied the earth’s rotation. 
He has very recently used tliis instrument for iiiiotlier^ 
purpose, whii-h we shall endeavour fi’i explain, ft is 
known that a piece of melal^nspendcd so as to siiin 
round between tlie polc.s of q powerful glcctro-inagnet, 
will stop suddenly as soon as tlie ciagnct is eoiineeted 
witli the battery. Well, M. Eouciiult brings the bronze 
wheel his g.vroseope between tlie poles of such a 
'magt.ei, ap^, turning a crank, makes it rotatj; 200 
times in a second; and then, while at this speed, on 
contact being made witli the l^ittery, the wheel conics^, 
to a stand-still in n'few seeonis; ‘as tliougli,’ to qy,(,^v, 
M. Foucault’s own w'ords, ‘an invisible break hud been 
‘"'api^ied to tlie „’iiiovii(g bGdy.’ If now tiic wheel be 
forcibly made td move, it beconces warm, and goes on 
'increasing in temperature untf it is quite hot to the 
touch, owiitg to the resistwico of the magnetic cur¬ 
rents. This i? ‘a cnrioui^'oxampjc of the conversion 
q|. force into teit^’ and is likely erelong tr.» find its 
'yViw into populM lecture-rooms. * „ 

The Society of Arts, since the opening oi their 
session, have discussed several important questions of 
much practical utiUty,pa8 may be judged of from a 
few of the titles—' On the Construction of Private 
Carriages’(^nw|,‘Undgrjdrbnage,’ our ‘Iroq,Industry,’ 
and the * Giims andtJIesins oi" Commerce.’ Tlrqpnfor- 
mation given on this ia|t-roentioned subject'd as singu- 
ImIv interesting; and those who are unacquainted 
«vltn it, will bo jpreatly astonished at the igrodigious 
owntlUes of gurus andv resins that are.impoi'ted. 
I Coiiluilerable luiiplies of salqi, or saloop, are.now also 

•' ‘ V 
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brought from India to mix with chocolate; and a seed 
mistakpnly culled the' sassafras-nut, for tlie same 
pmmjse. , 

Huxley, whose name wo have more than once • 
KCenlioned (n coniiectiiyi with his researclies in marine 
natural Iiistorj', lias been appointed Professor of Pliy- 
siology to tlie H.^al ^iiistitiition, A'lbemarle Street, 
an appointrienl fuU of promise for all parties. 'Fhe 
Institutioii-aimoun^f tlftit tlie Actonian prize of L.105 
;vill»,be given fti for an ‘Essay illustrative 

of Ive W/,.d()m and Heneflcence of the Alraiglity as 
maUifesti/i by ttie liifiucnee of Solar lladiation.’ Mr 
Brodiy has at length been chosen Professor of < diemistry 
at Ox'iord—ni tlie room of Hr Haubeny, resigned—and 
witliout signing tiie Tbirty-iiiiio Articles! At a recent 
meeting of tljp Zoological Sbeiety, a cot^iliment was 
])aid to the Empress of t|ie li'rench, which will form a 
graceful to tlit }'ii'toriu regia. Mr Gould 

exhibited and described a beretofore unknown hum-« 
niiiig-l)'rd, and proposed to distinguish it as the 
EtigmiaJwperritri.t. 'I'lic Horticultural Society, having 
determined to Jiold no more flower-shows in llieir 
beautiful garden at Clvj'..wiek, liave sold their stove- 
plants by auclio'.i; and the prices given for some 
specimens remind 'one of »'liat oeeiisionally takes 
place at sales of rare old china. A Jjueha anpuheum 
fetched tbirty-liie, and an orcliid s'fxty-flve guineas. 
The latter was boiiglit for the Duke of Ih'vonsliire, 
and will doubtless be !i eonspieiious object in the 
magnificent collection at Chatsworth. To ni.ake up 
for the absence of the sliow.s, the Society rxliibit 
quantities of fruits and flowers at tlieir nioeti'.g-rodhi 
ill Begent Street. ^ 

But talking of vegetable productions reminds ns of 
ah agricultural sliow at Sacramento, wdiore some of the 
specimens were of extraordinary dimensions. Pump¬ 
kins, for iiistanec, of 12b pounds'weiglit eacli; beet¬ 
roots, 71 fcv‘l long, a^qd a stalk of Indian corn, 21 feet 
high. Strawlierries ripen there every month, and :it 
times^''two crop-s of ajiplek and’pears .are^galhcred in 
the year. With such fecundity as tliis (and a m.arkclj, 
ga.riiening and tillage ifi California should be far more 
profitable tli.an gold-digging. Looking further south, 
we»find the republic of Venezuela asking for immi¬ 
grants, and olfeniig 25 dollars to each fatlier or mother 
of a family -wlio shall land in the country; 20 dollars 
for persons of aiij' age from seven to fifty; and 10 dollars 
fog, those under seven. Besides which, a grant of liOO 
square yards of hind w;jll be madi. to each family. The 
iia^r.ak .resources of t ic reimblic are great, and hands 
are wanted to Svvc'op them; but no one should go 
who IS not pirepared to encounter political disturbances 
aijd,*lMK:ia'onsequcnccs. 

The lu|.nc-gr()wtl\ of flax, stimulated by the war, 
seems likely to increase, and become pcriuancut. It 
has been suecemfully carried out in Scotland by Mr 
t^alryniplc of W.?stbal!; who rang'd 840 tons in 1854, 
and 1800 tons in the present j eiir, and is extending 
his works in readiness for a greater^uiiavation. It is 
found that flax grows well .pn Dartmoor, and the cul¬ 
tivation of the plant on that moorland waste to he 
encouraged. A meeting has held near Exeter to 
form a conipafiy fo purr^iase the flax from the farmers. 
'I'lie Imperial find Cent/>1 Agricultural Society of Paris 
liave licen tr^^ng to discover w'hy seeds, apparently all 
alike, do not germinate all at the same time. The 
cox-clusion come to is, that tlfc latest are so tightly 
enclosed in their envelope, as to prevent^or check 
the penetration of moisture; and they are now inquir¬ 
ing whether the tardy seeds are the heaviest qr the 
lightest,sand -whether they are obtained from one 
part of more than another. As regards the 

absorption olT^^ikote by plants, the Acaddmie ap¬ 
pointed a commission to watch a repetition of M. 
Ville’s experiments at the Jardin des Plantes (we 
called attention to them some months ago); and- 
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alie result is, that plants do borrow azote from the 
atmosphere quite independent^' of the soil. Tlliis is 
an imfiortant faet in the chemistry of veftetfAdli. 


3J0URNAL. , t • ! 

— * - ^ -_i— f -:-- 

of manures; the eatisc* (!■ fertility amChiffrenncss of j 
soils: and thajiiiramouyt importance of making the I 
atmffiiplierio eTei\iejits available, particularly the am- j 


an iii'^ortant faet m the chemistry ot vegetfAdii. iitmoTimieric elei\tejits available, Tiartieularly the am- 
;.nd the Academic marked their sense of it hy| an. nioniar On-this I’rofessor Way observes: the farmer 
.award of tdOO francs to M. VMle. Anotljer sai''anff mayprofit by this newly discovered boiinty of nature, if 


M. IJassi’i,,sayg, that the virtues of beet-rout are not' ho will tike full Jdv.antage bf thositmospberic manure 
half known or appreciated ; tlillb it p/ far more profit-* by nie!ii*ft of dniWiage, wliijli firoiiiotes tlio cquakflow of 
able than qrass in tlic feeding^of battle, ai^d contains tlio water lliroiiph, iftitcad of oi 
siK'h a variety of ehemieal iffoilnets as tiKinake it eullivivfion and tlioi()iu^l[)ulvensa 
better worth eultiv,ation than ilSiuailliirists genei*lly« t>rin;.',.s every part of ” int^irojifq 
are disposed to believe. Signor MatteueCy of ^asa, .atmosphere is to faiij’ ilil/O 
after a study of the means to prevent loss fflmi u3il- - ho ^lio spreads lijs nets t 

storms, concludes, that twenty lielmiii\g-e^ndiil*tors to tiiiwniost.’ Among tlie prizes of 
the, square tiiilc would siiffiec ; tall trees, ehureh-iowers, i* imrsiianee of their mam 
or other lotlLy erections, to he made available wlien sovmeigns ibr tl^e best essay ‘ f)ii 
pos,sible, an#pok'8 to lie set up in oiIkt jiJaecs, each to Modes of I)ee]iening tlie Stnp.‘*S5 
carry a wirc-ealile topjied by ajioint made of sheet- it the full Bciielit tf Atmosplie 
copper, with a wire iii-the insiift'. soierei'Mis for the best ‘On tl 

■ K* 'I'lie Society of Arts and Sei"’i(vs .al; Utrecht i supermdueed in newly dec|iened 
offer jivizes of si,\ty due.it. tor an cvaiuiriaWon of Actian-,’ twenty sovereieiis for 
tlio causes wliieli jirodneo different I'.iiids naidral l-^iif nioorland lunlor enlliviSlio 
alteration in W'ood ; for a similar e.'Ciniinatiou as regaids iniport.aiiee, a similar sum for tin 
paper and p.irehment, and tll\ means of prevention; able plans and deseriiitions of lain 
for a report on the mfrorenl kinds'ol sugar,,:ind on looks like hcii-in earnest, am 
j certain iiietliods.J^ 'wliMi adnlteratioii of fibur and in giving pulitcily In ihe Societ; 

I bread may lie dfrocted. 'With ihereasing population that out of .liii.iiou Olio acre 


by meaitft of dniftage, whijli firouiotes tlio cquakflow of 
the water lliroiigh, iftitciid of over his soil; by deep 
eullivivtiiiu and thoi(iiuiJI[iulverisatioifof tho hind,which, 
hring.s every jiart of int^troxfiyt with tlie'air. The 
.atiiiosiihere is to fjfC fb the fisher- 

iffian - ho ^ho spreads lus nets the widest will catch 
rtii^most.’ Among the prizes offfea^, liy tho Sijpiety, 
in imrsnanee of their iiiairi ohJeet.s, ."ye Wipiity 
sovmeigns ffir tl^e best essay ‘f)ii Different Myefuiuiial 
Modes of I)ec]iening the Snip.'‘*S5*oil, in or,ler to give 
It tiie full Benelit Atmosplierie 1 nflnence; ’. 1 jjrty 
soierei'Mis for the lii'st ‘On the (,'hemieal Remits 
; snpcrmdueed in newly dec|iened Slid dy' Arfnosplierio 
Acii»n;’ twenty sovereiens for siiewing how best to 
lUif nioorland innlor enlliviMon; .aini, not least iu 
iniport.inee, a similar sum for the best and’inost suit- 
ahle plans and deserintions of lalionrers’ eottiiges, Tli ^ - 
looks like hcii-in I'arncst, ami we are glad to aid 
in giving pulil'cily In the Society’s aiin% It appears, 
that out of .liii.iiou Oiiii acr' ue’ir ciiltAatioii in < 


i .and high ]iriecs,**anything rela>ing to the .supply of KnglamI, 10,000,1100 jinulnce wheat; while in Kraiieo 
food is of essOtrtial interest. The I’ ^ lian govern-! .'iO,000.000 .acres of w lie.it are*grown. We, however, 
inenl offers a prize of 10,000 fr.ancs to any one u ho will gel on the avi rage tour quarters to tho aero ; Krauce, 
discover .a way to make st.arch, for inanufactiirrng , less than two. • 


gel on the aviragc tour quarters to tho aero; Krauce, 
less than two. • 

! pypose.s. from .a non-alnneiitary siibstanee. <'eii..ider 'I’lie iimli p?ice of tallow is keeping chenii.sls on the 
;} ing tiio*enormous quantity of Hour used in the eoUoii :deri, to iiml a*sulistitute among vegetable productions, 

I inaii'if.icture aloiiiw tbi.s lieeomes a bi.ghlv important 'ml fret,-u. iinnouneeinents of new' ilifc»fc»ries arc 
qiieslion. AVitb Tvg.ir? to anotlicr huid of food, the made, (lami vs being so war, it lias been suggflited , 
Stalislieal Uneiely of Loinkin bave piiblisbed a jinjier that benefieirj ‘^e migbt be made of tlio voget,abIe 
b)' iSIr (’iegliorii (an higenions citiziji ol AVn-k, in t.dlow ot Uliina, \\neb i.i jirodueeiT^iii snelt qnaiititiea, 
(■'aitbiiessi, ‘ On tbe Oanses of tbe li'luctuation in that m one large district of tbe eni)>iio*tli(‘ Jicople 
tlie JleiTing-fl.sberi.’ 'J'iio flu^iiation, ns i.s well pay tlieir taves with rlie yield of iTic talloiv-trc". Dr 
kmmn. is in some seasons so great, that the quant itj' uleekrodc, ^f the Ae.aileiny of Seicners at Deift, has 
of lierriiigs .taken is iftniiidslied by a tliird or umire ; jiiiiilysed a^iiew kiml ol jjifx receivijjl from Sumatra, 
j am! tb. le seems reason to believe that tbe falling and reports it suitable for eandh'S s/ii moderate price. 

I off' IS due to eontrollabie causes. Herrings swarm He bas liad a few candles made, anti will shortly make 
to tbe places where they can nieot with jiroper food, t!u»iesult pii’ilie. 'riie wa.v, fji7o/i ^or giit^O y.o/gie, is 
I and deposit their spawn. These places tliey /ind ol vegi table oriasjy. • 

1 on our own eoa.sts; liul. i^^aipproaelniig ibeni, they Every weelc'slieho .hjj elltrt of war in stimidaywg 
eiieountor ‘ 10.07-t boats, manned by tl.Oto sailors, tlie seieme of destruetion, iiiul certain mecluifljidinarts. 

I who enijiloy SI, 9151,1530 square yards of netting, .an ,Wo bear tbaj experinieiits arc behijj made in llic 
i extent tluit would cover au .area of 2(!'. square lui^'s: government ^ or'Js at Woolwieb in conneetiug cast-iron 


i a.ul if tlie nets wen* spread oiit liiii’ally, they would plates lij" welding in.sli-vl of rivets. The process is to 
reach a di,slaiiee of 4741 miles.* The berring^rraj)ids heat tiui edgcjj of tlie i'Jalos almost to fusion, and 
bave tUiis-tieen over-li.sbed ; and, to^?-eveiit tiirtlier ill then strike tbeni t**;etbef on bulb eide.s. U' .siieces.s- 
consequvni-es. it has been siiggosttaT that Ibe herrings ful, tins method will increase the strenglli of boiler.s, 
iilioulil lie left unmolested on Sunday. ^ and all other structures in wdiieli riveted pjjites are 

Cin the suli|i'ct of fish, we njny nientiln furlber usei’f and tlio siirfiiee will be level and.confflfUoui# 
M. GViste's report to the Aeadeinie cn t!ie,progress of i A shell is being tried wliieb is to < viilode tlii' moment i 


bis piaeieulture. He states tluit th^lggs of dilferent j^l, falls, irrespeetive the leiigtii of fuse. 'I'wo 

species of trout licfi^diLyrom tlieMjakc of GeneSJ'i^ojadred iron gnn-boaW and monar-lioats are being 
and tlio Khinc to Tiit’^llWe not on'y been sueeessfiilly huUt, tlie latter to be av.iilable, when required, for pon- 
liatehed, .hiUHlug some of the fish, now eighteen and toon-liridges; hut tbe nionar-jlaft, eynstructed «imf^ 
thirty months old, arc b^iiming to breed. So very lorly to tiie one imjin^ised for llif' atlaek on ('ienitcIiL 
siitisfaetory a result is^ proof that fiali may lie aceh- appears to be tbe uiosMirroidable mciiiis of oft'ence yA 
matised and doinestiSiTCil, and removes all doubt on eoiitrivcd. It is a pl.itforni resting on^fRitoons, that 
tli.at point, as w'cll as on anolfcer not lifss important— 'serve a.s m.agazine.s^arnieir’nith a l.'l-ingli mortar which 


,niontlis ago, M. OosteVns appointed to stock the^ake soon to hear whether its tremendous energies can be 
in the Bois do Boulogne with fish, when 50,000 fry of brought into ])lay. A stoc4 gun, cast in Prhssia, • • 
various kinds of trout arere thrown in. As nearly wcJ^liiiig nipre than tlirce tons, aid from whicl\^ much, 
tlie whole of these have lived, and many of them are was exii^ted, hurst at Ae rfitst flJh» r.Hjvas worth, 
(^posa.'flvo to si* inches long, reproduction^vill soon L.l.agO. The fact that (WOO persons are now employed' 


|t!an7flvo to sk inches long, reproduction^vill soon L.l.agO. The fa 
cwnmence, and then we shall see wlnt^-diriic done in in the aftenal a 
the breeding of fish on the great scaler activity prevail 


The labours of the Royal .^^cultural Society, in Steaiw-power has Ixien successfujly appl; 
another branch of the same question, claim attention. Piston ^nd Kendal Canal? where a screw- 
Those ooniprehend continued inquiries as to’tho eflects twenty forse-power drags 20« tons of coal, 


L.l.agO. The fact that (WOO persons are now employed 'll,' 
in tho aftonal at 'Woolwich, i^triking evideftco of tli® ; j^' 
activity prevailing in that establishment. ,,, j 

Steaiw-power has lieen 8ucce88fuj,ly applied On ^ j I i 
Preston^nd Kendal Canal?where a screw-steanwr^T^i# 
twenty forse-power drags 20« tons of coal, 
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the ratckof tifo wiles an hour. Greater 
Jtli.liimnd to raise a sweU injurioii^.to the banks, 
|•|^i^BSpare this Witli animal-power: cue liorse will 
W tons line and a quarter mile per4ttJUl|V Tire 
„i&i5OTy of Scfcnees at Turin have had an inv^flou^^ 
P’OTght before them, wliioh, insteadlcf ste™ as OT* 
®^Hvet'owcr, employs ‘ hydyogon gasf obtainsd from ' 
e decomposition of water by i.ieans of a pile called 
jiydroiVrnainica .indpa ‘new Sj.itcm of employing the 

f ’lmotive-pewer of water, r,vii’icab^to all locomotive art 
' pml mOustry.’ * vss^^.r 

, An Academy of ScieneoaJias been estaolislied in/ 

, New-Orleans, and'! 'is sent tlic‘flr.st part of its J’roi;et.Ti">| 
ings-'iv^ scientific societies in tlii.s country. And the 
Academy^ iip San Fraiu-iaco continues, to give similar 
signs of llfei and activl.,,. Lieutc nant Kane has returned 
■front his adventurous voyage-in-search of Franklin. 
He got up as far as latitude 82 degrees .‘!0 ininnles; 
found Grttnland to he, as was supposed, an island, 
terminating on the north in bold cliffs; .and saiutlie 
i^pte open sea whicli Jh'.chor mentions in his /.[/.-.Jji.V 
Voyages. He cstim.atcs its c.vtent at .".OtlO 
miles.' .We have news from the llmlson's'lhiy 
that a party had started to explore the coast 
, where, ns H" Kae reported, tlia few- gurvivor.s of 
I Franldin’b expedi''jin were frozen to death. 

, , The removal of the National G.allery having been 
recommended by .a parfiamentary commiltec, tliere i.s 
some talk of applying for permission to i-reet a band- 
some hotel on the site, the Hotel du I.outre at I'.iris 
to be the model. To pass to educational iiiatleri,: 
these are perh.aps nioic discus.sed tliali gver. The 
, AdmiraHp-.ll.;;(u published a serie.s of reguli*uio-ls, wliiebi 
’■ maifi: it iinfierative that ^-lerks and e hers serving 
.’under that department sh.-ill know cl o' - to do wliat 
they undertake. hord JCbringtoii S'flers a prize of 
'•'1.20 to promote middle-elass education Jl is to lie 
qgrapeted for by young Devonsliire farmers, of th" 

■g ages from eighteen to twenty-three, the moiC tiroficicnii 
■ -in their own langjjpge, in tini.liistory and gepgrapliy of.j 
.the British Empirtv.aiKl in practical mathematics, lii 
•future years the siiiqccts will he liiglier. 'i’his is part 
, .,<>f the systqrn of ‘ county honours and county degri es’ 
jj.'^Ormerly advocatedi by his lurdshiji. ,?,'c regrets that, 
’f^^'jrant of some additional p-iu-s.ioion.‘so many good 
I*',‘fern ica,id sensiblo men shoiiin, to so great an extent, 

■ he restrained from advanciiig agriculture by the freer 
'' communication' of their knowledge to otiiers.’ Lord 
-^tanley is urging the formatioiiv'^if village-libraries; hut 
'vWhSir,shall first inspire the loyi, for reaiUngf A Trade 
<I^Sieliow%ns just been opcncti at Waiidsworlh, and a 
’'l;.,j^ho<)l of Mines at Truro: the hatter, we may hope, 
rei^vc a reproacli which Cornivall lias too long 
• djeen-,oiiten| to bear. The schoolmasters and se'sool- 
i.mistrosses of Ilarapshire, and the male and female 
I etudciits of the same county,^ve tried for and won, 
i. tho..Ashburton prizfts of L.lsf-l.S, and L.7, ‘forprnn 
^■. fieicncy in teaching common things.. Are we really to 
^Jlitqess a manifestation oV the ‘prime wisdom’ rliat 
speaks oi ■? ■ • « 
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A C F -V U T I F U L 

‘ dnujihtfr of the; BOds- 
And most divinely fair.' 


W O Sf A N, 
divinely taU| 


T 


IXaiiie Nal.iie niarte you iii sonic ilrcaiii 
^•'Of okl-vvorld woiiicii- -(lliricinliilii, or bright 
Aslaiiga; or I!oa?ilei!ai/Sercely fair, 

Ah'Bei-eiij,,aria .as sne rose, her lip . . . ^ 

^et rUihiV 'willi the fois'ui that anoints 
lOir iiiemoryuVd- 'isrivlied queen Of queenly wives.-' 

1 'li'varve.f who-will ermvii you witg, you grand 
And goiidly creaOmc ' who will itiount sublime 
,,, Till-, ('nipty oliarioBof your Hiaideii thongdjts, 

Gur'li tlic wild will fliat foam's and chates I'liid bounds 
All inasterleS's, and gnule-yon’.safely lioine A” 

Into till' golili;?!'gatc-O^here bc.autebn.s sit^ i 

(iravft Mationhoud—,i%tli p-i-aclpus, gentle 

What eyes you have,' you wiiifg^zelte rt’IdJ^ilaiu. 

Toil lieiee liiml of the'foresl I Now they dash—• 

Now''glow- now in tlieir dark .and down-drnpt shade 
lliirv tViVnisi-lves an instant, .as sonio thoiiglit 
Too bri(-f to lie a feeling sweeps across 
The siminier iicaveii of-your eaieles-, Iieart, 

'J'here—that ligtiV laiigli—and ’tis agiiiii noon-d'ii. 

ir j 

Would 1 (‘oiild psunt yon, line liy lino, ore Time 
Idiots out the jr()T|f<*ous picture--volirn'ipe tuoiith— 
lour whktc-an iied thnmt yonr st.itiire, lilac to S.ndV 
AinouB luA'iK‘Jiren, )ct so litl> framed 
(n snch hiiriiioni(/iis AMuiiietn, we say 
Art a e(*dar amou^ liedt;<To\v tro'S 

—* Hou’ tall r but only ‘ UeaAeiis! hov,' 

T 17 ;o made 5 on fair did luould yny hi llie sh.ip** 
That poelrt dream of—sent Aou forth to men 
•!hrt ealinrapli nismabt'd on g\oty hue 
fX'Ai'ur bravi’ (oim*' 

IsY wriUon on \oin .soul?— 

1 Know not.— 

'\V(».nan, upon -vvlioin i*- l:ii*l 

llei Ml's ov'ii si^n-manual».r»'M rtN, moriw Jjoawii TU't. 
Jlovereiiec the sii>cu('l on tlwo \\VaV it thou 
AVith aw'liil j;ladiu'ss, p’ave linmint>, 

Yliat nor <lesiH‘rt, iHjr vajint^, iior is ashamed ; 

Ibit lifts its face up to the fare of (iod - - 
‘'i’lion wlio bast in.ide Ujo/make inc woitliy Thei'I' 
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NATIONAT, CIIAKACTKUlS'nrS Ol' VL.ssLLS. 
is a ;;re<it eouductor of suimd, and fieipumtly 
voices are .borne jfai nlout; tV<' waters, from uiisccu 
vess('ls aiK’bor or ilwftinp, m the calm. A (jerinan 
vessl'l may be kii,^)ivn by tlic beautiful nattonal juelodscrt 
wbieli tlie erew 111 harmony; a Dutelmian, by the 

clatter of wooden slioi’s; a Frern’lnnan, by voeilcrons 
clKsatTafiu. , and a sliip that sails from our own dear 
native lainf^ nia.\ be reeo^^nised by our national enryes 
and had lahijfuai^h m i'encrah—//Mf/Ar.sY Tu‘(t i^nmmrr 
('.t-uises. 

\ \ _ _k ^— 

__ ^ ■■ » >%<»»■ 

The present Tiuinber ot the Journal complies the Fourth 
\‘i.’’uine, for whieh a tillo-pago and index #’w^cen prcjiarcd, 
and may ho had of tho publuherl&nrl their 
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